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Still waters run 
deep 


he rover story on the late 
M* nirji Dcsai was very 
intcre-s tin >4 (Memories of 
Motarji), 23 — 29 April) 
l he double standards ol 
our leaders always make 
them wear one petsona m 
public and another m priva¬ 
te. Morarji wanted all the 
political leaders ol the coun¬ 
try to be truthful and honest, 
to the extent that they would 
not spare their own sons il 


they weie guilty nf doing 
somethin” wrong llowexei, 
when it came to his ow n m m 
he was partial to a lault and 
did not lake him to task even 
when there weie vaiiotis 
complaints against him 
It is said that Moratn did 


not voice his grievances or 
take any action against Indi¬ 
ra oi San jay Gandhi, for he 
knew that if Indira ever regai¬ 
ned power. Ins son would be 
in trouble. 

11c practised celibacy 
alter the age of 32 to prove 
himself a true Gandhtan, but 
he was apparently not averse 
to the chat ms of beautiful 
women. His friendship with 
Tarakeshwart Sinha. his 
deputy finance minister, rais¬ 
ed a lot of questions about 
his so-called celibacy 

Moiarji might have claim 
ed to be an idealist, but many 
of Ins high ideals existed in 
the mind only and were not 
translated into action. 

Indra Prakash, New Delhi 

■ The memoirs of Morarji 
published in your magazine 
were a welcome change aftei 
the numerous gushy, insince¬ 
re obits that appeared in the 
punt media. 

Vir SanghvTs account ol 
his encounters w ith the e\- 
PM together with the inter¬ 
view ol him by Dluren Bha- 


gal, piovided a rare insight 
into the woi kings of a mind 
that was both w lly and stub¬ 
born tlie point of being 
mulish Ills panacea for all 
the ills ol oui society — "call 
the police" -is so 
ludicrous, it seems to he lift¬ 


ed from some comic strip. 
Actually, if the man thought 
beating children was the 
only effective way of control¬ 
ling them, then it is only natu¬ 
ral that he would think ol 
such a solution for the nation 
too! 

It made me laugh to read 
about how cleverly he got 
around the controversial 
interview he had given to Mr 
Sanghv i. At the same time, it 
gave me a glimpse ol how 
this man must have function¬ 
ed when lie occupied the 
highest office in the land — 
he must have led his men a 
meny dance indeed 

People of my generation 
hav e aJ\va> s heard a lot 
about Morarji and his many 
w'hims His attempt to enfor¬ 
ce prohibition, his rigidity 
regarding sexual matters, his 
moie-Gandhian-than-Gandh- 
i attitude — we had heard ol 
all this, and it had made him 
seem a strange hut colourful 
figure St'NDAX deserves 
thanks lor bringing the man 
alive for us 

Rachna Srivastava, Indore 
(Madhya Pradesh) 


One land, one 
law 


T he Shiv Sena and the BJP 
leaders are voicing stri¬ 
dent views on the minorities 
(Courting trouble, 16— 22 
April). 

Though the Shiv Sena 
supremo, Bal Thackeray, 
might appear to he strongly 
anti-Muslim, he does have 
some valid points to make. 
The Muslim population in 
India is growing in leaps and 
bounds, though Syed Shaha- 
buddin may deny this 

Indian Muslims still have 
their own Personal Law and 
the Koran permits multiple 
marriages and encourages 
the procreation of children. 
Muslims insist on following 
these tenets, even if it means 
doom for India with its 
already large population 




Morarji Desai: there was mere to the man than we’d 
realised 


Why can't there he one uni¬ 
form civil code foi everyb 
dy residing in this count 
No other minority com* 
nity in India is so violent hi 
its actions and so vociferous 
in its demands. If they can¬ 
not adapt to India's laws, it it 
better that they seek other 
pastures. 

Or U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 



Bal Thackeray: stirring 
strong sentiments 


Inching along 


C hakmas living in Mizo¬ 
ram should be grateful 
to the Mizo community as;» 
whole and to Mizo leaders 
part icular for being allowe 
to settle in this state in spite 
of bei ng outsiders (7 he divid¬ 
ing line , 16— 22 April). 

Nearly 50 per cent of the 
Chakmas in Mizoram are 
likely to find their names 
struck off when the new elec¬ 
toral roll is published simply 
because they are illegal infil¬ 
trators. And it is not the state 
joint chief electoral officer 
who declared 26 January, 

1950 as the cut-off date for 
the identi fication of fore- - 

igners; it is the Constitution 
of India (Article five, to be 
exact), that says so. 

WhenS.P Dcwan claim¬ 
ed that his tribesmen have 
been living in Mizoram 
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>ince before 1898, he should 
also have mentioned that 
^ ^ikmas were allowed to 
in these areas on condi- 
LMjtm that they obtained valid 
permission from the concern- 
ed village chiefs and paid 
higher taxes to the Mizoram 
government than Mizos 
themselves. 

It was only much later that 
they were thoughtlessly giv¬ 
en autonomous districts of 
their own by avaricious 
Mizo leaders. The result— 
they are now demanding 
their own Union Territory, 
to be carved out of Mizoram! 

Well, it is no sin to ask for 
the moon, but their dream 
will never come true. 

Hanji-A Te Chhung , 

Kapurthala (Punjab) 


What 

grievances? 


I n his article The Bombay 
bashers (16 — 22 April), 
Vir Sanghvi says Indian 
Muslims have thousands of 
genuine grievances. It would 
be nice if he could give us an 
exact list of these grievan¬ 
ces. It would also be nice if 
he could narrate what steps 
have been taken to resolve 
these grievances. 

He says, "In the aftermath of 
Vodhya, liberal Muslims 
liented that they had let 
e nutcases take over.' I am 
afraid he is unaware of the 
history of India. That history 
shows that liberal Muslims 
have never taken up the 
cause of resolving the thou¬ 
sands of genuine grievances 
that Indian Muslims have. 
They are of the view that 
issues related to Muslims 
should be handled within the 
context of their religion. The 
controversy surrounding 
Taslima Nasreen and the 
Muslim community's reac¬ 
tion to it is the latest in the 
long line of such issues, and 
proves my point once more. 
Ashok V : Chowgule, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 



Chakma rafugMi: will thalr dream aver coma truo? 


Fire power 

F or your 

information, the 
report The trigger-happy 
jawans , (19— 25 March), 
presents too comfortable a 
picture of events as they real¬ 
ly occurred in Kohima on 5 
March. 

It seems to suggest that 
the 16th Rashtriya Rifles 
resorted to indiscriminate fir¬ 
ing only after provocation by 
guerrillas. What actually 
happened was that a mere 
tyre-burst in the area was suf¬ 
ficient to send the jawans 
into a panic, causing them to 
open fire on innocent civili¬ 
ans, killing eight persons— 

Tha army In the north-aast: i 


including two policemen — 
and grievously injuring seve¬ 
ral others. 

I think your reporter, San- 
tanu Ghosh, should visit the 
region and ascertain for him¬ 
self the real facts about the 
event. 

Dr Roko Kin, Jodhpur, 
Rajasthan 

The great divide 

H ave money, will spend 
was fascinating (16 
—22 April). It was quite a 
shock to learn that there are 
Indian watches priced at 
almost Rs 1 lakh and - this 
was the limit - sunglasses 
with a price tag of Rs 2 lakh! 

cm hindrance than help? 



I agree with Mr Glibber's 
comment that this trend will 
increase the division bet¬ 
ween haves and have-nots, 
but not with his prediction 
that it will ensure enhance¬ 
ment of quality. Also, we 
must keep in mind that the 
only reason haves, and have- 
nots have co-existed in this 
country is the basic Indian 
attitude of being fatalistic 
and meekly accepting our 
destined lot. An increasingly 
ostentatious display of weal¬ 
th may well bring about a 
change in such philosophy, 
and pave the way for a civil 
war. 

To avoid such upheavals, 
the nouveau riche must 
restrain themselves in their 
spending spree and everyone 
should think of constructive 
ways to improve the lot of 
the common man. 

Krfshan Kalra, NawDalhl 


A pleasure to 
behold 


A mita Malik’s article on 
Pakistani teleplays (The 
play’s the thing , 16—22 
April) was very timely 
because now viewers all 
over India can enjoy PTV 
thanks to a transponder 
made available by Asiasat l. 

Without a doubt, the 
piece-de-resistance of the 
PTV continues to be the , 
superb Pakistani teleplays. 

I feel the reason for their 
popularity lies in their ability 
to emote, and rich thematic 
value, as opposed to the 
khatiyas and cholis that 
reign supreme on our popula¬ 
rity charts and yet evoke 
none of the admiration that 
these plays do. 

Vivak Bhatt, Naw Delhi 


The date-line for Sandhya 
Mendonca ’s story. The clea¬ 
ning of Kodi <30 April—6 
May), should have read * 
KodaikanaT . The error is 
regretted. 

Editor 
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■ Ithasbecortieacrimeto 
accompany Ariun Singh. 


ARIUN SINGH, expelled 
Congress(l) leader, 
commenting on his former 
party's attitude towards 
him 

■ It is not that Pakistan has 
not been creating mischief, 
but the government cannot 
rule Kashmir through 
bullets and guns. 


for the withdrawal of 
armed forces from Kashmir 

■ There is nothing like 
minority and majority We 
are all Maharashtrians 

ManoharJoshi, 
Maharashtra chief minister 

■ Practising Leninism in 
red life Is more important 
than Breaching it or 
theorising over it. 

Dasabaim 


■ He is (torn the tote 
childless, arid has giv 
pfool jiiotiwssiy* 

mnX^fmmrdm 

Prime Minister , on T. 
Seshan’s suitabilityff 
post of Prime mdste 

• Before Colgate can 


(neem branches) Unka 
dantwa tut gaya tha kyal 
(Did their teeth break?) 

LalooPsasad Yadav, 
Bihar CM, remarking that 
the entry of multinationals 
has led to consumenm 

• 1 see in years to come a 
huge role for American 
investors in the 
inodsfRhwhonaad 


Unka ■ We have been 

ha kyal back-subbed by the 

teak?) Congress and the question 

of our supporting the party 
kingthat does not arise hereafter 

lationals G. Swaminathan, 

wnm AIADMK parliamentary 

party leader, declaring 
^ that the break-up of its 

alliance with the Congress 
is final 

g' s ■ 1 want women to 

sexually harass me. 


II Union Jackie Smmfilm star 
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“Ever since 
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COUNTERPOINT 



There is nothing 
quite as nauseating 
as the spectacle of 
Sadhvi Rithamba- 
ra claiming to 
speak for Hindus. 
Last week, she tur¬ 
ned up in Indore 
where a Catholic 
nun. Rani Maria, 
had been murdered on 25 February. One 
of those accused of the murder was a 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) leader. In 
mid-April, a memorial erected at the 
spot where the nun had been killed was 
vandalised and a glass enclosure contain¬ 
ing her picture was destroyed. It fell to 
the Sadhvi to speak up on behalf of the 
majority community. 

"Mother Teresa is a magician," she 
said. "fc\en if a single Hindu is con¬ 
verted, ihe Christians will be wiped 
out." And so on. 

The government of Digvijay Singh 
moved swiftly to try and control pas¬ 
sions and placed the Sadhvi under arrest, 
but there was an uproar anyway. BJP 
activists took to the streets. There were 
incidents of rioting and violence. Six 
BJP corporators from Indore were arrest¬ 
ed for participating in the mayhem. And 
Surendra Verma, a sitting BJP MLA, 
was taken into custody while leading a 
; protest. 

It is not my case that we must hold all 
of th^BJP responsible for everything 
that this appalling woman says or does. 
Every party has its share of crackpots, 
maniacs and lunatics, and perhaps, one 
could argue in the BJP’s defence that its 
only crime is that it attracts psychopaths 
just as a bowl of rasgollas attracts flies, 

My point is different. When people 
defend the BJP, they argue that there are 
innumerable parties that claim to repres¬ 
ent Muslims. Why do we single out the 
BJP for criticism? Is it only because it 
says that it represents Hindus? 

I am not a BJP supporter but I can see 
the merit* in the argument. Certainly, it 
is wrong to claim as many of us do in the 
name of secularism that the Hindus have 
no right to organise themselves political¬ 
ly. You and I may not wish to join an 
organisation that has a religious basis 
but we cannot deny others the right to do 
so. 

The problem is that the BJP's defen¬ 
ders misunderstand the nature of Hin¬ 
duism. Not only is it the world’s oldest 
religion, but it has survived the Buddhist 
and Jain reformations, centuries of 


VIRSANGHVI 


Rithambara 
and freedom 
of choice 





( ;in 7 the IfJI*disown this 
appalling woman? 











Muslim dominance, the Raj, and even, 
the Hindu Mahasabha because it has 
taught us to believe in ourselves. Hindu 
pride is not dependent on having to con¬ 
vert others. We are what we are because 
we have the strength to be tolerant of 
difference. 

Unfortunately, a section of the BJP 
and of the s angh panvar hopes to come 
to power by exploiting difference It 
hopes to make Hindus insecure and it 
strives to whip up passions against other 
communities 

In the case of Hindu-Muslim tension, 
it has history on its side. Whatever we 
secularists may now say, there is little 
doubt that Hindus were second-class 
citizens during the Muslim period Ol 
course, it is foolish and pointless to try 
and extract revenge from today's Indian 
Muslim. But one can see how sections of 
the sangh panvar can focus attention on 
these historical injustices to generate ill- 
fee ling But what about the Christians 7 
What is the justification for calling 
Mother Teresa names 7 Are we so proud 
of the way we treat people at the bottom 
of the social ladder that we must thieaten 
to wipe out the entne Christian commu 
nity if a single poor Hindu is converted? 

The short answer is that there is no 
justification foi such a stand. Some or us 
may not approve of conversions just as 
others may not appiovc oi a party that fla¬ 
mes its appeal in religious terms. But we 
do not have the right to prevent (people 
from converting And we do not have 
the right to object to the existence of the 
BJP. 

Unfortunately, the BJP itself does not 
seem to recognise this fundamental 
tiuth. It rails against secularists who 
object to its existence and its policies on 
the grounds that they are denying tree 
dom of choice to Hindus. But at the 
same time, many of its members threat¬ 
en to wipe out other Hindus who exerci¬ 
se freedom of choice in a mannei that the 
sangh panvar finds unacceptable. 

I think it is fair to say that most readers 
of Sunday are as revolted by Sadhvi 
Rithambara as 1 am. So, l will not waste 
your time by attacking her. What worr¬ 
ies me is that so few people in the BJP 
are willing to get up and disown this 
dreadful woman. 1 have yet to read a sin 
gle statement from any BJP leader of 
consequence that is at all condemnatory 
of her recent behaviour. 

Worst still, the party's Madhya 
Pradesh unit is actively backing her. 


Members of die panvar have used viol¬ 
ence to protest her release and elected 
members of municipal corporations and 
the stale Assembly have participated in 
the agitation 

I cannot think of a single argument in 
defence of this sort of behaviour. The 
BJP accuses those who do not agree 
with it of being prejudiced against Hin¬ 
dus ami o! being ashamed of Hinduism 

To that, there is only one possible 
retort: is what Sadhvi Rithambara is 
doing, a part of the Hindu tradition? And 
by backing her w ilh agitations isn't a sec¬ 
tion of the BJP creating a situation in 
which every Hindu will be ashamed of 
this brand of Hinduism 7 

It may well be that we secularists 


It is now possible that the 
BJP will emerge as a 
significant force at the 
next general election. But 
if L.K.Advani wishes to 
rule us, then he must 
make it clear that his BJP 
can divorce itself from the 
fascist core of many of its 
parivarmmbm 


have gone too far in the other direction 
in our attempt to make the Muslim mino¬ 
rity feel secure. In the aftermath of the 
Hindu backlash of the late 1980s and the 
early 1990s, most of us have sat and 
rethought the nature of Indian 
secularism 

But what about the BJP? Has it 
rethought us basic policies after the Ayo 
dhya demolition and the violence that 
followed ? Is it at all concerned that it has 
become a flag of convenience for loath¬ 
some fascists, communal crackpots and 
evil women such as the Sadhvi - 
people who will misuse the BJP plat¬ 
form to spread anger and hatred Ami 
who will sully the name of Hinduism 
w hile pretending to protect its honour 


(t is now possible that the BJP will 
emerge as a significant force at the next 
general election Mr Ad van i has told us 
that the men w'ho destroyed the Babri 
Masjid were acting spontaneously and 
without his knowledge. The first part of 
that statement is a lie, but we must give 
him the benefit ot the doubt on the 
second part. 

But if Mr Advam wishes to rule us. 
then he must make it clear that his BJP 
can divorce itself from the fascist core of 
many of' its parivur members. On 6 
December 1992, he failed to demonstra¬ 
te this. And judging by the manner in 
which his parly is supporting this demen¬ 
ted W'oman and her puke-inducing attitu¬ 
des, it looks as though he has just failed 
the test again. • 
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POINT OF 

NO RETURN 

Tamil Nadu chief minister Jayalalitha makes 
one false move after another in her fight against 
Governor Channa Reddy 


O n 26 April, sometime in 
the afternoon, President 
Shankar Dayal Sharma’s 
secretariat received a fax 
message. It was from M. 
Channa Reddy, the Governor of Tamil 
Nadu. And the contents were 

near-hysterical. 

That morning, the Tamil Nadu 

Assembly had passed a resolution ask¬ 
ing for Reddy’s recall. Last month, he 
had given permission to Subramamam 
Swamy to prosecute Jayalalitha on 38 
charges of corruption. Now , she wanted 
him out. 

She alleged in the Assembly that 
when she had called on Reddy at Raj 
Bhavan in August l f W, he had "misbe¬ 
haved" with her and had used "uncouth" 
language to insult her. After she made 
this statement, the resolution for the 
recall was put to vote. Congress and 
DMK legislators walked out before this, 
but the resolution was passed anyhow. 

It was this that had got 
Reddy all worked up. In 
Madras, he refused to 
lake press calls but the 
Raj Bhavan put out a 
terse statement that read, 

"It is an absurd lie and it is 
below my dignity to react 
ton " 

In the fax to the Presi¬ 
dent, however, he was far 
from being circumspect. 

He urged that Sharma 
take action. He also warn¬ 
ed that if the Centre did 
not act, Tamil Nadu 
would secede. Clearly, he 
was making out a case for 
the dismissal of the Tamil 
Nadu government. 


The President telephoned the Pnme 
Minister and they had an unscheduled 
meeting at 6.15 pm The tax was shown. 
While it is not known what the President 
said, Narasimha Rao was ol the view 
that Assembly resolutions lor recall of 
Governors ought not to become the 
basis for dismissing them. 

He added that this would set a prece¬ 
dent for other state Assemblies. At that 
time, the Tripura Assembly resolution 
for the recall of Romesh Bhandari had 
still not come, and when it did, it only 
strengthened Narasimha Rao’s 
argument. 

Narasimha Rao then closed the meet¬ 
ing with the President, saying it would 
be unwise to lake any hasty steps. Reddy 
remained. Nor had Jayalalitha gone. 

But in Madras, facing its hottest week 
of the summer yet, the political tempera¬ 
ture was going way up And it didn’t 
look as though the Jayalalitha- 



Channa Reddy (left) and Jayalalltl 

Reddy-Swamy triangular contest would 
see a quick cud. 


J ust now though, Jayalalitha is not in a 
very strong position. One day after 
the recall resolution was passed, the 
Tamil Nadu High Court dismissed her 
plea against the Governor’s order to 
give sanction to prosecute her. A Divi¬ 
sion Bench of Justices M. Srinivasan 
and S.S. Subramani held that it was the 
"exclusive discretion" of the Governor 
to do what he had done. 

In her petition, she had also referred 
to a Supreme Court judgement on a case 
relating to the state of Maharashtra Ver¬ 
sus R.S. Nayak and had argued contrary 
to its ruling. The Division Bench took 
exception to this. 

In the ruling, it noted, "It is certainly 
not open to any petitioner, however high 
his or her position may be, to canvass the 
correctness of a judgement of the Supre¬ 
me Court and that too in an affidavit." 

At the time of going to press, Jaya was 
planning to move a special leave peti- 
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is year’s Republic Day function: not on talking terms 


lion in the Supreme Court. Hlsewhere, 
Swamy was honing his case to be filed 
against her. And the Governor, mean¬ 
while, was stepping up his anti- 
Jayalalitha activity. 

J ayalaiitha says that Channa Reddy 
was sent to stir up trouble lor her. She 
says that the Union home minister called 
to tell her of the appointment, and that 
her views weren't taken. She appealed 
to the Prime Minister against Reddy, she 
says, but he told her he was a good 
administrator. 

If he really was that, he made no attem¬ 
pt to hide it. On the day he arrived to take 
over as Governor, Reddy criticised the 
state’s law and order situation. Then 
slowly their differences grew. 

In July 1993, she went on an impromp¬ 
tu fast on the Cauvery water dispute, sur¬ 
prising and upsetting Reddy, just fresh 
to his job. There was the AI ADM K- 
engineered violence and Reddy ordered 
the administration to act. Jayalalitha did¬ 
n’t like this at all. 


Jayalalitha is not in a 
very strong position. A 
day after the recall 
resolution was passed, 
the Tamil Madu High 
Court dismissed her plea 
against the Governor’s 
order to give sanction to 
prosecute her 


After this, the DMK alleged poll rigg¬ 
ing in the Ranipet Assembly by- 
elcction. Then the RSS headquarters in 
Madras was bombed Jayalalitha was 
away electioneering. Reddy pulled up 
the administration for slackness and not 
informing him in lime. 

All this he put m a report to the Centres 
on the deteriorating law and order situa- 
lion. Rajesh Pilot flew in to investigate. 


Jayalalitha was terrified. 

Then, Reddv sal on bureaucratic 
appointments and extensions. Jayalali¬ 
tha retaliated. An attempt was made to 
deny Reddy his constitutional right of 
addressing the Assembly m its first ses¬ 
sion,in 1994. Reddy refused to give a 
day for the state Budget, and won his 
way to speak in the Assembly. There, he 
kept calling the slate government "this 
government" and not "my government" 
as is the norm. 

Then he tried to scuttle the World 
Tamil Conference which Jayalalitha 
was utilising to build up her image. The 
story is that Reddy asked Narasimha 
Rao and President Sharma not to allend 
it but that the PM, first agreeing to the 
request, did finally turn up for it. 

While in Delhi, Reddy spoke against 
Jayalalitha. When it got reported, she 
asked for his recall. That was the first 
time she did this. Then events gathered 
pace. Subrantaniam Swamy’s plea for 
the Governor's sanction to prosecute 
Jayalalitha had been ly ing with Reddy 
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lor 17 months. On 25 March, he asked 
his secretariat to gel it out foi him And 
on I April, he ga\e Swarriy permission 
to prosecute Jayalalitha. And all hell 
hioke loose. 

S wamy has ehaiged hei with 38 eases 
ol eotruption and has the most evid¬ 
ence m two of them The first concerns 
purchase ol 1,29,600 sq.lt of prime 
industrial land from the Tamil Nadu 
Small Industries Corporation for Rs 
1.82 crore while Us real worth is Rs 4.42 
crorc. The land was for Jaya Publica¬ 
tions where Jayalahtha is partner with 
hoi friend, N. Sasikala 

The second case deals with the fixing 
ol tenders for the import ol coal for ther¬ 
mal stations. The company, Alagcndran 
& Brothers, was allegedly favoured 
Swamy has produced official notings 
against the deal 

There are many who say it js an open- 
and-shut case, and often Jayalalitha’s 
extreme reactions against both Reddy 
and Swamy seem to confirm this. Last 
fortnight, for instance, Swamy referred 
to the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
as international "pariahs”, a word that 
has a negative connotation in Tamil. 

Jayalahtha had the police aftei 
Swamy. She wanted him locked up for 
at least three days. Swamy, apparently, 


dyed his hair and got to Madras airport 
on an autonckshaw. When the admi 
lustration asked the airport authorities [6 
give him up, they asked for permission 
from the Centre. 

The incident with Reddy was greatly 
more serious On 10 April, AlADMK 
goons stoned his motorcade in Tindiva- 
nam in South Arcot district In the pasl 
fortnight, demonstrations have been 
organised against Reddy. 

Alter the recall resolution was pas¬ 
sed, a group ol AlADMK MLAs tried to 
bum his effigy before the main gales ol 
Raj Bhavan The police, initially, refus¬ 
ed to take action Later. 13 Ml As were 
arrested but released immediately 

R eddy, howcvei, is not letting up on 
his anti-Jayalahtha activity And 
some of that is not bringing any credit to 
the Governor's office In the last lort 
night itself. Opposition leaders belong¬ 
ing to the DMK, PMK and MDMK have 
visited Raj Bhavan and have been w arm¬ 
ly received by Channa Reddy 

"While the Constitution wants Gover¬ 
nors to function with the aid and advice 
of the council of ministers," said V.R. 
Nedunche/hian, a minister m Jayalah- 
tha’s Cabinet, "Dr Reddy is keen on tak¬ 
ing the advice of Opposition leaders, to 
the point ol converting Raj Bhavan into 






Reddy (left) with Swamy: uniting aj 


Seeking partners 

The NF-LF alliance is divided over Jay at alii ha 


J ayalalitha Jayaram has more 
friends than she had imagined. 
Now that she has turned anti- 
Congress, N.T. Rama Rao, S.R. 
Bommai and a few other National 
Front leaders are keen to have her as 
a partner in the National Front-Left 
Front (NF-LF) alliance. But others 
resent the idea and the differences 
seem to be growing. 

Despite protests by the DMK, NF 
chairman N.T. Rama Rao (NTR) 
said at a press conference last fort¬ 
night that the AlADMK was free to 
join the alliance. The day before, 
Murasoli Maran of the DMK, the 
AIADMK’s arch-rival in T am u 
Nadu, had said, "The DMK and the 
AlADMK cannot coexist in the 
front," But NTR chose to ignore him. 
The Left Front, too, is set to block 


the AIADMK’s entry. In Tamil 
Nadu, it has a tie-up with V. Gopaltt- 
samy’s MDMK and is unwilling to 
upset that arrangement. When Bom¬ 
mai first mooted the idea of Jetting 


NTR: the southern connection 



Jayalalitha in, CP1(M) general secre¬ 
tary Flarkishen Singh Surjeet flatly 
said no, 

"If the AlADMK is taken into the 
front, wcTl consider severing links 
with them (National Front)," said 
Singh later, expressing resentment. 
Then, when NTR went ahead and 
told the press that the NF was amena¬ 
ble to Jayalalitha’$ inclusion, Singh 
was disgusted. "It is their problem," 
he told Sunday. "I have said what¬ 
ever I have to say. I have nothing 
more to add." 

Flowevcr, Janata Dal leader Sba- 
rad Yadav tried to bring down the 
heat. "We will take a decision only 
after consulting all partners of the NF- 
LF," he said. "We are an alliance and 
there is no question of taking unilate¬ 
ral decisions." 

What bothered several NF-LF 
leaders is that NTR hadn’t cared to 
find out if Jayalalitha was prepared 
Ho fight the Bharatiya Janata Party as 
well while opposing the Congress, 
The NF-LF alliance is committed to 
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l a common foe 


the Opposition headquarters 
Except that it seems that Reddy might 
not be acting alone In July 1992, when 
Jayalalitha had been one year in govern¬ 
ment, she was planning to arrest M 
Karunanidhi, the DMK supremo, foi an 
incident m the Assembly in 1989 when 


Jayalalitha's options 
seem to be running out. 
As of now, she has to 
fight the threat posed by 
Reddy and Swamy along 
with the Opposition in 
Tamil Nadu. And it 
doesn't look easy at all 


an attempt was made to molest her 
That same month she had a meeting 
with Narasimhi Rao He, apparently 
told hpi not to do any suih thing It was 
meant as d sort of elderly advice but she 
misconstrued it After that, she delected 


an anti-A!ADMK move in all of Nara 
simha Rao* s actions 

Perhaps her apprehension was more 
justified when Swamy came along with 
his allegations Narasimha Rao gave 
him a Cabinet ministers status allow 
mg him unlimited travel and a level of 
protocol to inspire respect Now, it 
appears that just not Reddy but perhaps 
Narasimha Rao himsell advised the Pre 
sident not to attend the World Tamil 
Conference 

So, as it seems, the Jayalalitha 
Reddy Swamy tug of war looks like 
getting murkier and muikier Now 
though, she is staking hei reputation on 
getting the Pudukottai seat for the AI AD 
MK The Congress(I) is trying to postpo 
ne the b>-election 

If the Opposition DMK and the Con 
gress(I) pul up a joint candidate then 
Jayalalitha is in trouble Otheiwisc pci 
haps not Hei winning will establish her 
chansma all over again The magic of 
the 1991 landslide will be repeated 

She could perhaps do as she chooses 
after that Until then Jayalalitha has to 
see out the thieat that Reddy and Swamy 
— and the Opposition »n Tamil Nadu — 
pose foi her And it doesn t look easy at 
all • 

Sreedhar Plllal/Madra* with ft. 
Rqjagopalan/New Delhi 



fighting both the Congress and the 
BJP "I don’t know, I've no idea," 
said NTR regarding Jayalalitha's 
policy towards the BJP 

It is well known that the BJP is 
woomg Jayalalitha When Tamil 
Nadu Governor Channa Reddy 
allowed her prosecution on charges 
of alleged corruption, BJP veteran 
Atal Behari Vajpayee criticised the 
Governor’s decision while speaking 
at the party’s national executive mee¬ 
ting in Goa And Jaswant Singh, the 
BJP Parliamentary Party spokesman, 
went as far as to say that his party 
would back Jayalalitha against 
Reddy, 

Understandably, many NF-LF 
leadens find NTR’s sifence on the 
AlADMK’s attitude towards the BJP 
intriguing. 

The immediate problem though is 
within the NP kself NTR’s offer has 
(Shocked V,P. Singh. Although he 
made tta cqmments, Singh annotate* 
td d^very next day that he wouldn’t 




His proffered explanation was that 
he couldn’t hold any post as he didn't 
belong to any political party But the 
real reason, say his associates, is that 
he was appalled by some NF leaders’ 
attitude towards the DMK Singh 
had earlier stressed that so long as the 
DMK was an NF partnei, the AIAD- 
MK’s inclusion couldn’t be discus¬ 
sed NTR’s statement hun him 
personally 

VP. Shtgh: all for th« DMK 



And it was Singh’s stand that gave 
heart to the DMK As Maran said, 
"We are not in the front at anyone's 
mercy In fact, we are one of its foun¬ 
der members" He also indicated that 
it NTR & Co had then way. the 
DMK would quit Already, there are 
whispers oi a Congress-DMK 
alliance 

“They are only interested in the 
AIADMK for electoral gains," said a 
senior Dal leader, "and we think this 
is opportunistic. They want to push 
the DMK into a comer so it leaves. 
But V.P. $mgh does not want that to 
happen," 

And Singh, apparently, has the 
support of Bihar and Karnataka hea¬ 
vyweights Laloo Prasad Yadav and 
H.D. Deve Gowda who led the Dal to 
massive victories in their states 

Right now, though, all talks of mvi- 
ting' the AIADMK into the NF has 
Ceased. But NTR, Bommai and Biju 
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NTHEROA 


RAJDEEP SARDESAI 


THE GREAT 
EGO MASSAGE 


When politicans become television stars 


Television is made for the politician of 
style, not substance ." 

—Waller Mondale, after being defeated 
in the 1984 US presidential campaign 

E American politici¬ 
ans, more than any 
other, have reco¬ 
gnised that on tele¬ 
vision it doesn’t 
really matter what 
you are, but how 
you look and 
sound. The book, 
Selling of the 
President , on the 1968 and 1972 presi¬ 
dential campaigns showed how Richard 
Nixon’s image was manipulated by his 
media managers to make him visually 
appealing. Still later, Ronald Reagan 
was the master of the soundbite. No one 
seemed to bother about the failed star’s 
fading memory so long as he could 
come up with a string of catchy one- 
liners. And if Bill Clinton scored in 
1992, it was as much due to the health of 
the American economy as it was 
because of the lad from Hope’s ability to 
project a youthful look to the nation. 

Mercifully, Indian politicians have 
still a long way to go before they run elec- 
tion campaigns on television screens. 
They still have to trudge along on 
padaminis amidst the heat and dust of 
the countryside to reach out to thte voter. 
Not for them, the luxury of nationwide 
televised debates or the ersatz, glamour 
of party conventions It is still probably 
the interview given to the local paper in 
Raipur that will make or break the cam¬ 
paign of a candidate in Chhatisgarh. 
Television, co that extent, has still not 
become a participant in India’s great 
democratic experiment. 

But for how long? Seven months in 
the electronic medium have convinced 
me that television is the best ego massa¬ 
ge our politicians have ever had. And ■ 
even if the camera never lies, politicians 
can. Indeed, few can match the histrio¬ 


nics of our netas once the camera is 
switched on. Train the lights on them, 
and even the most reticent are transform 
ed into showmen. And why not, one 
might ask? If film stars can opt for car¬ 
eers in politics, why can’t the reverse 
occur, if only in the guise of small screen 
stars? Maybe then it’s time to see how 
our politicians rate on the tube. 

NX RAMA RAO: Perhaps liis self-image 
is still trapped in one of his innumerable 
mythological roles, but NTR is easily 
the most temperamental of intervie¬ 
wees. On a good day, he will start off by 
saying, "Before we begin, let me bless 
all my viewers." On an off day, he will 
just shun everyone. Unfortunately, his 
myriad illnesses have left him sounding 
incoherent at most times.One statutory’ 
warning though: never begin an NTR 
interview with a question on Lakshmi 
Parvathi. 

SHARAD PAWAR: Is a real pro. Will 
tuck the lapel mike into his shirt all by 
himself and will always ask you, "Are 
we rolling now?” Once the camera is rol¬ 
ling, his answers are much more measu¬ 
red. The problem is that now that Pawar 
wants to give interviews, no one wants 
to interview him. Out of power, out of 
sight. 

BAL THACKERAY: Is always good for a 
quote, whether in power or not. Has a 
habit of warning you before the inter¬ 
view that nothing he says should be 
edited. Also, has a habit of thrusting the 
middle-finger of his right hand to empha¬ 
sise a point. Our contemporary 
godfather-tumed-godman also chooses 
to play with his rudrakshamala while 
answering questions. 

LALOO PRASAD YADAV: The original 
Bihari babu, he is not just a better politici¬ 
an but even a better actor than Shotgun 
Sinha. Will regale the viewer with a ser¬ 
ies of one-liners (my own favourite is a 





recent comment: "Congress aur BJP 
music lagarahe hai t aur beech main 
Seshan dance kar raha hai"). Can play 
any role, though is at his best as the 
cowherd who retains his roots. 

L.K. ADVANI: Ii is just possible that in 
RSS shakhas, they don’t just teach Hin- 
dutva lessons, but also train you for tele¬ 
vision. With his benign looks and autho¬ 
ritative voice, Advaniji would have 
made an excellent anchorperson. But cir¬ 
cumstances have made him the villain of 
the secular constituency. It's a bit like 
A.K. Hangal being pursued into playing 
the role of an Amrish Puri. 

HARKISHEN SINGH SURIEET: If the 

BJP-types are made for television, then 
our desi communists are certainly not. 
Lefties have always made a virtue of 
shabbiness, and Suijeet is no different. 
Somehow,' the unshaven, jholawala 
image is ill-suited for television. And, 
reading out the communist manifesto 
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hardly makes for gripping news. 

MULAYAM SINGH YADAV; Is surpri 
singly very relaxed and natural in front 
of the camera. The problem lies more 
with Mr Yadav’s sartorial voice. The 
last time a colleague interviewed 
Mulayamji, he found that removing the 
mike cord from the dhoti-kurta was a 
rather hapless task. 

FAROOQ ABDULLAH: It is only after you 
see the Kashmiri perform on television 
that you begin to understand how this 
man could have once taken Shabana 
Azmi on a spin round to Srinagar. He is 
suaveness personified. Will speak with 
a clipped accent, with just the right 
amount of emotion. He can almost 
sound genuine till you realise that even 
now he would rather be playing golf at 
St Andrews than being holed in Kashmir. 

N.D. TIWARI: Would put all the Dadajis 
of the tyg screen out of business if he 


ever decided to make a career switch. 
Will begin his interview with an 
appropriately humble, "Namaste to my 
viewers.“Takes great pride in his looks 
and even now will ask you before the 
interview whether his dress code needs 
any adjustment. 

ARJUN SINGH: 1 guess a dissident must 
look grumpy, but that still doesn’t 
explain why Mr Singh is so reluctant t;> 
smile before the camera. He chooses to 
speak softly, if only to project the look 
of injured innocence. But he has also cul¬ 
tivated a formidable media machine, 
with the result that even when he is 
addressing a dozen farmers from Harya¬ 
na over a dozen camera crews are in 
attendance. 

V.P SINGH: Mr Singh’s pontifications 
on social justice are better suited for the 
editorials in The Times of India than for 
the cut and thrust of television sound¬ 
bites. Has an uncanny knack of pausing 


seemingly interminably between senten¬ 
ces. This, coupled with his self- 
righteousness, makes television allergic 
to VP. 

RANGARAJAN KUMARAMANGALAM: 

Is having the time of his life giving inter¬ 
views to all and sundry, including fore¬ 
ign television networks. Has that mis¬ 
chievous gleam on his face and has the 
knack of saying that he is moving a cut 
motion and also not moving it in the 
same interview. 

RAJESH PILOT AND KAMAL NATH: 

Both these ministers would love to be in 
Kumaramangalam’s shoes. Pilot is 
ready to be interviewed on almost any 
subject you care to ask him on, from 
details about a police firing in Agartala 
to the price of vegetables in Cochin. 
Kamal Nath, too, would claim to be an 
all-rounder, only in the environment 
ministry he seems to be forced to answer 
questions on the Montreal Protocol and 
lead-free petrol. 

A.K. ANTONY: Is just the polar opposite 
of the Nath-Pilot duo. Even when it see¬ 
med certain that Antony would become 
chief minister of Kerala, he preferred 
not to make any on-record comments. 
Such modesty is rather unbecoming of 
Indian politicians renowned for their 
garrulousness. 

KALPNATH RAI: Perhaps, Antony needs 
to leant a lesson or two from the master 
politician. Rai, will, of couise, go down 
in television folklore for his "Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi is like a diamond" quote. But equal¬ 
ly, his genuinely bad manners means 
that he will make all kinds of nasal 
sounds and finger movements even 
when the camera is rolling. And, he also 
knows how to remain in spotlight — for 
example, sit next to the finance minister 
when the budget speech is being read out. 

But Mr Rai is not alone. Most politici¬ 
ans are now scrambling to get their faces 
flashed across the nation. A few days 
ago, a senior politician, who shall go 
unnamed, wanted to peek through the 
camera to see his recorded interview. 
Seeing the pictures, he blurted, "But 
that’s not how I look r Well, now you 
know why they call Baird’s invention 
"the idiot box". • 

(The writer is with New Delhi Television and was a 
roving correspondent with the Ananda Bazar 
Pathka group) 






Reality or illusion 



All ot us like to 
boast about our¬ 
selves, but where 
most of us would 
be satisfied blow¬ 
ing into a small 
ban sun ol self- 
praise, oui chief 
election commis¬ 
sioner (CLC) 
reaches for his loudest trumpet the 
minute a microphone hoves into view 
This is not merely his most endearing 
personal characteristic, it is also the sour¬ 
ce ol his charisma So persuaded is he of 
his own virtues that he carries convic¬ 
tion when Idling the teeming millions of 
it 

So it is with the recent elections to the 
state Assembly of Maharashtra Almost 
in awe of his own achievement, he tells 
of how 85 per cent of the male electora¬ 
te, and a sliver over 85 per cent of the 
female electorate, went to the polls with¬ 
out lear or favour to exercise their fran¬ 
chise in the freest, cleanest, noblest elec¬ 
tion Maharashtra has evei seen 
The media are not behind hand in sing¬ 
ing ‘Hallelujah’ to his every hosanna to 
himself never before have the walls of 
Maharashtra been less defaced with post¬ 
ers never before have the loudspeakers 
gone dead at the stroke ot 10 pm, nevei 
belore have carcades carrying candida¬ 
tes been so strictly restricted to three 
apiece, never before has the hand that 
hands out the lolly been so parsimonious 
There is one catch though Never 
before has Maharashtra been handed 
over to a self-confessed admirer of 






T.N. Seslian: blowing his own trumpet 
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Adolf Hitler. Never before has Maha¬ 
rashtra come in the control of a man who 
says it is not enough to be an Indian lo 
have the right to live in Bombay Never 
before in Maharashtra has the priority 
been to sweep the faithful off the streets 
when they spill ove/ into public places 
from mosques too small to hold their 
numbers. Never before has an entiie 
community been held to ransom on pain 
of proving that they are neither Pakistani 
nor Bangladeshi. 

NOR HAS Maharashtra 
ever befoie been entrust¬ 
ed to the tender mercies 
of a psychopath who says 
of the assassin of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi, "We are pro¬ 
ud of Nathuram" (Pune, 

16/5/91, see A.G. Noora- 
ni in Frontline , 5/5/95). 

Nor, ever before, has 
Maharashtra found itself 
in the loving care of man 
so in love with violence 
that the only cut he insist¬ 
ed on in the film Bombay 
was the scene showing 
his look-alike regretting 
the massacre he had 
unleashed. 

Is it conceivable that 
the Xenophon’s Ten 
Thousand elected on the 
Shiv Sena ticket do not 
endorse their Fuehrer’s 
view that, "We wall have 
to launch another Quit 
India Movement to get 
rid of" Muslims who do 
not accept the "Hindu 
Code Bill" — his name for the uniform 
civil code (ibid)! Or his views on lungi- 
wallahs, bhaiyyas and other non 
Maharashtrians who offend his insular 
insistence on Maharashtra for the Maha¬ 
rashtrians and "Hindustan for Hindus"? 

Orhis pride in his goons, none other, 
having demolished the Babri Masjid? 
Of his prediction, after the recent elec¬ 
tion results were in, that "this country is 
heading for civil war It will start in 
1997"? (26/3/95, ibid) 

In which case, how is it that the super- 
efficient Mr Seshan’s super-efficient 
electoral sleuths, ever ready to pounce 
on a single errant poster, had such enorm¬ 
ous difficulty tracking down even one 
sentence attributable to any Shiv Sena- 
ist which reflects or paraphrases the 


Word of their Master? Is the business oi 
clean elections primarily about sw itch¬ 
ing off loudspeakers at 10 pm or 
about catching candidates who appeal lo 
the electorate in the namcoi religion and 
caste 1 * And shamelessly incite hatred 
and disaffection among different sec¬ 
tions of the populace? How many of 
these did the CEC and his Pink Panthers 
catch'* 

CLEAN ELECTIONS is not about tn- 


one minds. No one objects Posters there 
area fact of life inevitable as death or 
taxes 

Now, ho\ve\er, thanks to our CPC's 
somewhat individual Mew of what ails 
our democracy. m\ constituents are 
going to he startled into the spectacle of 
poster-less walls lor all the thiee weeks 
of the next election campaign While 
this w ill doubtless add’to Seshan’s repu¬ 
tation as the Alsatian whose bark is his 
bite, why the stilling of loudspeakers in 



via. The future of our democracy does 
not depend on the environmental values 
of Lutyens' Delhi — white washed 
walls and hushed silence at bed-time - 
being imposed lot three campaign 
weeks on the raucous noises of everyday 
life in mofussil and village and slum 
India. There is not a wall — public or pri¬ 
vate-— in Kumbakonam or Mayiladutu- 
rat that is not plastered with posters 
every day of the week, every month of 
the year, all through the years from elec¬ 
tion to election. 

Posters are to that part of India which 
lies outside the Pandara Road residence 
of our CEC what the ‘Today's Engage¬ 
ments’ columns are to Seshan’s neigh¬ 
bours. They arc the accepted means of 
communication about local events. No 


Maharashtra has 
been handed over to 
Bal Thackeray a j 
self-confessed 
admirer of Adolf 
Hitler. Never before 
has the state come 
in the control of a 
man who says it is 
not enough to be an 
Indian to have the 
right to live in 
Bombay > 


our mandi towns (which, tn any ease, 
never sleep at night) should be hailed as 
a critical contribution to clean elections, 
remains a little unclear to me. 

Seshan seems to think more decorum 
means better elections. I have lived a dis¬ 
proportionate part of my life in decorous 
democracies outside India. So decorous 
that in no election m this century have 
anything like the same proportion of Bri¬ 
tish or Americans, Canadians or French¬ 
men, Germans or Japanese, exercised 
their franchise as the proportion of Indi¬ 
ans who loutinely participate in the vibr¬ 
ant and throbbing elections of this the 
greatest democracy of the poor and the 
illiterate known to history and the world. 

Rob our elections of their colour — 
and you run the danger of robbing our 
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democracy of its vim, its vitality, its 
vigour. True, Seshan m his tlorid person 
provides all the colour oui electorate 
needs. Hut think of the damage Seshan- 
ism could do in the hands ot lesser 
Seshans than Seshan 

WE ARE beguiled by SeshanN winso¬ 
me rhetoric into believing that, until he 
came on the scene, few were the Dalits 
who went to the polls and many the hap¬ 
less sheep coralled there to pul their 
thumb imprint on the insignia of the 
chosen candidate of the local thug. If so, 
1 find it difficult to explain how the most 
dramatic changes of government occurr¬ 
ed decades before Chandra Shekhar had 
this cccenti ic whim of making a CEC of 
Seshan. 


In 1967, the Congress was reduced to 
not having a single state government bet¬ 
ween Waguh-Attari on the West Paki¬ 
stan border and Jessore on the Hast Paki¬ 
stan frontier Doubtless, fewer Dalits 
than m Seshan's day made it to the ballot- 
box. Yet, that made not a w'hit of differ 
cncc to the outcome. The electorate wan¬ 
ted the ruling party out — and out, des¬ 
pite all its wiles, went the ruling parly, 
my pany! 

The election results of 1977 were 
even more significant A ruling party — 
mine — which had the strength to 
impose and maintain the Kmergency, 
would also have had the strength to rig 
the elections if it could. The poinl is that 
it couldn’t. The electorate did not need 
Seshan to have itself a fair election. And 
that master of all wiles, Prime Minister 


Charan Singh, could do damn all ahoul 
forestalling the inevitable when the elec¬ 
torate decided it was ume to forgive Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi and bring her hack to Sufdar- 
jung Road. 

And whole w'as Seshan at the time? 1 
can't quite remember — but, if memory 
serves light, keeping the accounts at the 
department of space. The fact is we did 
not need to tie an Alsatian at the g:ite to 
stop the rigger from perverting the piJis. 

As Rajiv Gandhi discovered to hi- 
cost when as Prime Minister, with a 
CEC whose docility and complicity 
Seshan appears to hold in the deepest 
contempt, a CHC, moreover, crippled hy 
two auxiliary election commissioners 
nominated on the immediate eve of the 
polls (doubtless to ensure that even the 


spineless Peri Sastri did not do the wor¬ 
m's trick and turn) — what did any of 
this avail Rajiv hut rejection by the elec¬ 
torate at the ballot-box? If our electoral 
process were as rotten as Seshan loves 
insinuating, could such a revolutionary 
overthrow of what Khushwant Singh 
calls the ‘Royal Family’ have been 
possible? 

FRANKLY, IT is nonsense to suggest 
that our electoral process was irrevocab¬ 
ly polluted till Seshan arrived in the 
scene; as much nonsense as to imagine 
that Seshan has somehow magically 
cleaned up the whole process. 

For take the instructive case of Bihar. 
There was not a trick in the book that 
Congress chief minister Sinha and 
Pradesh Congress president Jagannath 


Mishra did not know when we went to 
the polls in November 1989. In the stale 
with the worst track record of electoral 
malpractice, the ruling parly was thrash¬ 
ed at the hustings. Without, 1 might add, 
the benefit of Seshan's benign 
supervision 

And with Seshan’s supervision, and 
all the Nirvachan Sudan-induced shena¬ 
nigans that went with the March 1995 
polls in Bihar, the most notorious booth- 
captuiei in all of Bihar's sordid electoral 
history has returned to office with an 
overwhelming majority. Has the CHC’s 
presence made elections in Bihar more 
--orless—-fan?Or, in fact,hasH js pre¬ 
sence (the uppei case is delihciate 
because Seshan is now part of our pan¬ 
theon) — oi, in fact, has His presence 
not made a tinker's damn of difference 
to anything but our middle-class’s mind¬ 
less fawning over the man? 

We are in danger of surrendering our¬ 
selves to an illusionist. It is, of course, 
important for cvciy registered voter to 
gel to the polls and vole as he or she 
wishes, without let or hindiancc. But, 
such a preponderant proportion of our 
electorate have, in fact, been doing so 
over ten general elections and hundreds 
of state elections that perversions in the 
poll process have had hardly any impact 
on the eventual outcome. 

Moreover, evciy verdict has been res¬ 
pected as the correct verdict — by the 
losers, by the victors, by the general 
body of voters. It was so before Seshan. 
It will be so alter Seshan Seshan’s real 
achievement is restricted to the fact that 
it has remained so in his time, 

The insistence on photo-identity car¬ 
ds, the staggering of polling over 
months, the meretricious deployment of 
security and paramilitary forces, 
switching off Prannoy Roy’s freedom of 
expression, silencing the loud-speakers, 
restricting poster-pollution and controll¬ 
ing the snake-length of careades, might 
have made some marginal contribution 
to strengthening our democracy. 

But the truth of the matter is that we 
were a burgeoning democracy decades 
before Seshan came on the scene and we 
will remain a burgeoning democracy 
long after Seshan departs. History’s ver¬ 
dict on Seshan will not be that he either 
made - - or saved — Indian democracy; - 
but that he gave us a good belly-laugh 
while casting the office of CEC in the 
role of Gogia Pasha. Gillie! Gillie! • 

(7 he views expressed in this column are mine alone and 
do not engage anyone else least of all the political party to 
which I belong May the CEC's wrath be on my head 
alone') 


In 1980, Charan 
Singh—the master 
of all wiles—could 
do damn all about 
forestalling the 
inevitable when the 
electorate decided 
it was time to 
forgive Indira 
Gandhi and bring 
her back to 
SafdaiiungRoad 
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Sessio ns with Se shan 

Photographer Nitin Rai recounts his encounters with the 
chief election commissioner 







I met T.N. 
Seshan three 
years ago 
when I went to 
photograph 
him for an 
assignment for 
Sunday. The 
chief election 
commissioner 
(CEC) had just found himself in 
the centre of a controversy 
when employees at Nirvaehan 
Sadan had protested against his 
‘mistreating’ a woman 
colleague 

Far from being cowed down, 
Seshan was forthcoming and 
effusive. SUNDAY decided to 
publish a first person account of 
the whole episode and I was to 
photograph him for the record. 

As 1 went about setting up the 
lights, putting up a soft box and 
umbrellas, Seshan asked, 
"Young man, is it going to rain?" 

It was, however, obvious that 
the CEC was fascinated by all 
the paraphernalia. He asked 
endless questions about the 
equipment and remarked that 
he had all along assumed that 
the only gear a photographer 
needed was a camera and a lens. 

The assignment produced 
about 20 frames which were 
preserved for Sunday’s 
records. It was already apparent 
then that T.N. Seshan was 
going to be in the news for a 
long time to come. 

A year later, Sunday put 
him on the cover for the 
first time. The headline said, 
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attention and he carried around him an aura of unshakeable power 
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"AI Seshan"— a 
sobriquet which was to become 
enormously popular to describe a man 
whose bark was, perhaps, worse than 
his bite. If there were any 
apprehensions that Seshan would be 
of I ended by the title or the photograph 
that showed him snarling, were soon 
put to rest. 

A few days after the issue hit the 
stands, I got a call from the (T,C 
himself. "Nitin," he said, "great 
picture I loved my expression I loved 
the headline. The only thing I didn’t 
like was the Sunday logo on top." I 
thanked him and sent him a copy of 
the photograph he said he liked so 
much. 

hoi the customary year end issue of 
1994, there was little debate in the 
office on w ho was going to be 
StfNDXYs Man of the Year. Seshan 
won hands down and once again I 
f ound myself at his Pandara Road 
residence to photograph the most 
controversial CPC this country has 
ever had. 

By then, the initial media 
honeymoon with the CEC was over 
and more and more articles criticising 
Seshan had begun to appear all over 
the place — including Sunday. 

Yet, Seshan was courteous and 
affable with me. Over a photo-session 
that stretched to three days, the CRC 
was cooperative and proved to be a 
photographer’s delight. 

He could frown, smile, look 
threatening or morose within seconds. 

I asked him how he could do this. And 
he informed me that he had learned 
Kathakali and this is what gave him 
the gilt of quicksilver expressions. 

The Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
Assembly results had just started 
coming in and the CHC had his work 
cut out for him. Yet, it was impoitant 
for me to photograph him in his work 
environment. Once again, Seshan 
agreed readily, and the part of our 
photo session w as conducted at 
Nirvachan Sadan 






I t was apparent that Seshan ran the 
show at the (‘lection Commission. 

I le was firmly in charge and never let 


Seshan said that he had learned Kathakali ani 
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you forget it for even a minute. 
Wherever he went, heads would snap 
to attention and he carried around him 
an aura of unshakcablc power. 

But it was equally important for me 
to shoot Seshan the man, in his home 
environment. 

I asked him how he began his day. 
He said he would like to begin his day 
on his exercise bike. However, the 
demands on his time were so many 
that the poor bike had now been 
relegated to his guest room and was 
seldom used. I asked to see the bike 
and we trooped upstairs, where it now 
lay abandoned. I asked Seshan if he 
would gel on the bike for me. He 
agreed and we dragged the bike out to 
the verandah where, after a long spell, 
the CRC and his bike were united 
again. 

By now, Seshan was clearly in a 
mood to cooperate. We went out to the 
garden where 1 photographed him in a 
dhoti and kurta hiking a walk with his 
wife. We went back indoors to his 


puja room and I photographed him 
before his deities. 

Ever since the CEC has remained in 
the news. Not only as the CEC but, 
more recently, as a budding writer. 

I had already taken some 

I asked Seshan if he 
would get on the 
exercise bike for me. 
He agreed and we 
dragged the bike out 
to the verandah 
where, after a long 
spell, the CEC and 
his bike were united 
again 


photographs of Seshan and his wife 
for their exclusive personal collection. 
Now the CEC informed me that UBS 
was publishing a collection of his 
speeches, A Heart Full of Burden , and 
that he would like to use the 
photographs I had taken for his book 
cover. 

Of course, I had no objections and 
was glad to talk to IJBS’ Ashok 
Chopra about this. 

Before long. Penguin called me to 
say that the CEC was writing a book 
for them in collaboration with 
journalist Sanjoy Hazarika. They too 
wanted a photograph shot by me. 

Now, Penguin is planning its next 
lxx)k by Seshan. Once again 1 will be 
providing the photograph 

To the world at large, Seshan is 
cither a hero or a bully. But for my 
sessions, Seshan proved to be only 
human — aware like all of us of the 
camera before him. And keen that he 
is photographed favourably for 
posterity. • 
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POWER PLAY 



RAJIV SHUKLA 


Governing Governors 

Lessons from the Channa Reddy-Jay alalitha battle 


It is high time the 
President of India 
introduces a code 
of conduct for 
Governors. Not 
only have they 
been causing great 
embarrassment to 
their respective 
state governments, 
but their behaviour at times has not been 
in keeping with the august office of a 
Governor. And it's not only that the 
Tamil Nadu Governor, Channa 

Reddy, has put the central 

government in an embar¬ 

rassing position. There 
have been many instan¬ 
ces in the recent past 
when Governors have 
clearly exceeded their 
brief 

In 1993, Bhanu Pralap 
Singh, the then Governor 
of Goa, had dismissed the 
government led by Wilfr¬ 
ed D'Sou/a and inst died 
Ravi Naik as the chief 
minister of Goa without 
even consulting the cen¬ 
tral government or the 
President. More recently, 
the Himachal Pradesh 
Governor, Sudhakarrao 
Naik, made scathing 
attacks on his political 
rival, Sharad Pawar, hold¬ 
ing the latter responsible 
for the Congress’ defeat 
in Maharashtra. In doing 
so, Naik has clearly viola¬ 
ted the tradition that the 
Governor does not dab¬ 
ble in politics. What's 
more, Naik even met 
several Independent MLAs from 
Maharashtia and urged them to support 
the BJP-Shiv Sena government during 
the confidence motion in the state 
Assembly. The matter reached such a 
point that Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao summoned the Governor and pulled 


him up for hi? conduct. 

In i9 ( J4, Gulshcr Ahmed was forced 
to resign from the governorship of 
Himachal Pradesh after he actively parti¬ 
cipated in the election campaign of his 
son. The Flection Commission took 
exception to this behaviour and directed 
the Centre to take action against him. 
The Rao government asked Ahmed to 
resign. 

During his earlier term as chief mini¬ 
ster, N.T. Rama Rao and the then Gover¬ 
nor of the state, Kumudben Joshi, partici¬ 
pated in a memorable slanging match. 


Rama Rao even went to the extent of sug¬ 
gest ng that the post of Governor should 
he abolished. 

As far as M, Channa Reddy is concer¬ 
ned, he has always been a controversial 
Governor When he was Governor of 
Uttar Pradesh, he used to abuse 


bureaucrats during meetings. As Gover¬ 
nor of Rajasthan, Channa Reddy appoin¬ 
ted two vice-chancellors of local univer¬ 
sities by violating conventions. And the 
day he went to the Madras Raj Bhavan. 
he picked up a fight with chief minister 
Jay alalitha. 

There have been many instances 

where Governors did not get along well 
with their chief ministers, but never 
before has a constitutional crisis been 
precipitated as Channa Reddy and 
Jayalahtha have now done. It is a well 
known tact that the Karnataka 

Governor, Khurshid 
^ Alam Khan, never liked 
the then »,hief minister, 
Veerapa Moily, and 
Bhagwat Jha Azad as 
chief minister of Bihar 
had a tiff with the then 
Governor, Govind 

Narayan Singh. Tripura 
Governor Romesh Bhan- 
dan also does not get 
along well with the chief 
minister. But they never 
allowed things to go 
beyond a certain limit. 

But there arc a few 
Governors like Motilal 
Vora, P.C. Alexander, 
Raghunath Reddy and K. 
Ramanujam who not 
only maintain a cordial 
relationship with the 
chief ministers, but they 
also see to it that the digni¬ 
ty of their office remains 
intact. In fact, Motilal 
Vora got along well with 
such diverse personalit¬ 
ies as Kalyan Singh, 
Mulayam Singh and 
N.D. Tiwari. No political 

paity has any grievance against him. 

But then, people like Motilal Vora are 
clearly in a minority these days. It is 
essential that the Parliament and the Pre¬ 
sident formulate a code of conduct for 
Governors so that the rules of the game 
are laid down in black and white. • 




Of late, Governors have been exceeding their 
brief. While Channa Reddy (left) has managed to 
precipitate a constitutional crisis of sorts in 
Tamil Nadu, Sudhakarrao Naik, the Himachal 
Pradesh Governor, has indicated that he is not 
above petty politics 
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FATAL CURE 

Many X-ray clinics in the capital and 
elsewhere are exposing patients to dangerous 

radiation 


S hanna’s X-iay I uhoiutory 
in Paharganj, Delhi, proud 
ly Haunts its 'lacihties'on a 
greasy, soot-laden board — 
(TSedan (sic). X-ray avai¬ 
lable". Inside the ciampcd two-room 
tenement, 15 people wait patiently 
while the radiographer briskly goes 
about his tusk. 

Forget the mandatory protect iv 
apron and film badges which X-rav tech¬ 
nicians are required to wear, tlu\ 1 sn't 
even enough space for him to ma ,uv- 
re his lean frame. He threads his way 
through the patients, darting occasional' 
ly tv) the counter at the othei end of the 
room to accept payments and issue 
receipts. And is back on the machine a 
while later to do another X-ray. 

There are at least 2(X) X-ray clinics 
like Shamin's which are doing brisk 
business in the capital. Never mind the 
fact that most of them are blatantly flout¬ 
ing the safety norms laid down by the 


Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 
(HARD, exposing patients and people 
slaying in their vicinity to the hazards of 
ionizing radiation (.see boxes). 

In fact, according to an ongoing sur¬ 
vey commissioned by the Union minis¬ 
try of health and which is being conduct¬ 
ed by Dr B.K.S. Chauhan, a consultant 
with Safdarjung Hospital, most of the 
private X-ray clinics in Delhi arc violat¬ 
ing safety standards. Anything goes 
here—small, cramped rooms, no piotec- 
tive measures taken by the staff and 
crowding of patients in the same room 
where the X-ray machine is installed. 
"There is absolutely no attention paid to 
health at most of these clinics," elabora¬ 
tes Dt Chauhan. 

Not that the large hospitals are any bet¬ 
ter. On 27 April, the Atomic Energy 
Regulatory Board (AERB) banned the 
Lok Nayak Jayaprakash Narayan 
(LNJF) Hospital in New Delhi from con¬ 
ducting radiotherapy on new patients. 


HUPINDERSHAHMA 



since it had been violating the safety 
norms required to conduct such tests. 

The AERB found that not only did the 
hospital carry out radiotherapy without 
conducting any radiation protection sur- 



DrS.K.Bhargava 
says that strict 
laws are required to 
check the mushroom 
growth off X-ray clinics 
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There are at least 200 

X-ray clinics in Delhi 
which are doing brisk 
business. Never mind the 
fact that most of them are 
blatantly flouting the 
safety norms laid down by 
the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre 


vey since 1992, it was also functioning 
without a radiological safety officer des¬ 
pite repeated reminders from the agen¬ 
cy. All these violations, the directive 
niled, flouted the Radiation Protection 
Rules, 1971, and the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1962. 

X-ray diagnostics require that radio¬ 
graphers adhere to the principle of 
ALARA (As Low As Reasonably Achie¬ 
vable), which demands that the patient' 
be exposed to as little radiation as possi- 
ble. "But in the abs ence of any legisla- 
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■lion." explains'Dr Chauhan, "there is no 
check on these diagnostic centres. They 
•are making hay while the sun shines." 

And considering that a single X-ray 
costs anything between Rs 75 to Rs 150. 
there is plenty of hay to be made. Add to 
this the fact that since there is little check 
on the mushroom growth of X-ray cli¬ 
nics, practically anybody can set up a 
machine at his residence without a licen¬ 
ce or permit. And since a 100 mm confi¬ 
guration machine costs Rs 3 lakh and suf¬ 
fices lor the basic X-rays of the limbs, 
abdomen and chest — the three most 
frequently required for diagnosis by doc¬ 
tors — the proposition is indeed a lucra¬ 
tive one. I 

W hat many doctors are peeved 
about is that while all medical 
! practitioners are supposed to register 
themselves with the Medical Council'of 
India (MCI), there is no such require¬ 
ment for radiologists. Cautions Dr S.K. 
Bhargava, head of the radiology depart¬ 
ment at Guru Tegh Bahadur Hospital 
(GTBH), "We need a paramedical coun¬ 
cil to regulate the standards of radiogra¬ 
phy in Delhi. Or else, the hazards of radi¬ 
ation wi II continue to plague us.", I 

What compounds the problem further I 


As laid down by BARC 

The Radiation Protection Unit oj 
the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 
(BARC) prescribesprecautionary 
regulations for the control of 
radiation from X-ray and CT scan 
units. Following are the 
recommendations: 


■ Before installing X-ray and CT 
scan units, the owner must obtain 
written clearance from the 
Bombay-based centre which is the 
only authorised regulatory body- 

■ There should be at least nine-inch 
thick concrete walls and 0.6 mm lead 
screens on air-tight doors and 
windows to avoid the passage of 
radiation from the room where the 
X-ray machines are installed. The 
room should not be cramped and 
there should be enough space for (he 

I staff s mobility, depending on the 
configuration of the X-ray machine. 

B Technicians handling the above 
equipment should always be wearing 
protective gear like lead-rubber 
aprons, film badges, gloves and 
goggles to protect themselves from 
the hazardous effects of exposure to 
radiation, 

■ The owner should anticipate the 
deterioration of the above radiation 
protective materials and order timely 
replacement of them. 

■ The film badges, worn by the 
technicians handling X-ray 
equipment, absorb radiation. These 
films should be sent to the BARC 
every month to guage the amount of 
radiation the person is being exposed 

B Apart from the above protection, 
.Carp should be taken to regularly 
check X-ray machines to detect and 
prevent any possible radiation 
leakage. Even while selling the 
X-ray machine, the owner should 
obtain clearance from BARC. 
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INVESTIGATION 


DEADLY EXPOSURE 


Effects of radiation on the human body 


According to a recent survey 
conducted by the University College 
of Medical Sciences and Guru Tegh 
Bahadur Hospital Shahadru, a third 
to half of the < rucial medical 
decisions are dependent on Xray 
diagnosis. However, the study states 
that over-exposure or exposure 
without precautions to X-ray can 
lead to serious disorders in the 
human body. 

Early symptoms 


of weight), aplastic anaemia and 
leukaemia. 

Genetie effects 

Habitual abortion, mental 
retardation and congenital 
malformations. 




50 per cent were run by qualified radiolo¬ 
gists and almost 80 per cent of the clinics 
worked with utter disregard to protec¬ 
tive norms. 

The problem, concur doctors, can 
only be solved by giving good training 
in radiology at the under-graduate level. 
Opines DrC.S. Pant of Colonel Pant Dia¬ 
gnostic Centre, "We need to make the 
subject a definite part of the curriculum 
to make people aware. Otherwise, you 
will continue to have people with half- 
baked knowledge manning these 


Giddiness, nausea, vomiting, 
headache, burning sensations in the 
body, neuritis or inflammation of the 
nerves, tingling sensation in the 
nerves, loss of hair and 
gasiro-intestinal disorders. 

Late symptoms 

Cataract, premature ageing 
(wrinkling/whitcning of the hair/loss 





is the lack of trained personnel to man X- 
ray machines. In fact, many X-ray labs 
aie being run by non-radiologists and 
untrained stall. According to a survey, 
theie are 20,000 X-ray machines in 
India but only 3,000 qualified radiolo¬ 
gists. Another survey done by Guru 


Tegh Bahadur Hospital in two cities of 
Uttar Pradesh revealed even more shock¬ 
ing details. It reported that out of the 80 
clinics surveyed, only 40 returned the 
questionnaire submitted to them imply¬ 
ing that not much cognizance wis being 
paid to protective facilities. Also, only 
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TheAERB 
recently banned 
the LNJP 
Hospital from 
conducting 
radiotherapy 
since it had been 
violating safely 
norms 


The radiotherapy unit at GTBH: 
adhering to the norms 

machines." 

The Guru Tegh Bahadur Hospital, lor 
instance, conducts a two-year X-ray 
technician’s course under Dr Bhargava. 
Apart from theory, the course offers stu¬ 
dents practical training in radiography. 

However, in the midst of all the brou¬ 
haha, Delhi’s health ministry had only 
political platitudes to offer. Says Dr 
Harsh Vardhan, minister of state for heal¬ 
th, "We want to regulate the activity in 
these diagnostic centres. But our hands 
are lied because these centres are clubb¬ 
ed under ‘neighbourhood facilities’ and 
come under the purview of the ministry 
of urban affairs. We have raised the 
issue in the Assembly to monitor the 
safety standards in these centres. Let’s 
see what comes out of it. You don’t 
expect us to down shutters on all these 
centres." 

And till such time that ‘something 
comes out of it’, Sharma’s X-ray labora¬ 
tory will continue to rake it in. Blissfully 
exposing patients and the entire neigh¬ 
bourhood to hazardous radiation. » 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 



Universal soldiers 


Should one forget the role of the Indian Army in World War II? 



9 May is a very import¬ 
ant date in the history 
of the century that is 
drawing to a close. 
This was brought 
home to me most for¬ 
cefully exactly 30 
years ago, on 8 May. 
1965, when I landed in Moscow tor the 
first time, four days ahead of the then 
Prime Minister, Lai Bahadur Shastri. 
The Soviet capital was bedecked with 
flags, banners and buntings. Even more 
remarkable was the air of festive joy per¬ 
vading the city. It 

was clear that this had- 

nothing to do with the 
Indian Prime Minister's 1 , ^ 

expected arrival. But I ^ 

did not know what the ' 

extraordinary excitement 
was about. V yf, 

’’Don’t you know," , 

said the Russian friends, ' j| 

who had come with my > ^ S 

Indian host to receive me v . , 1 

at the airport, "that tomor- ^ J 

row is the 20th anniversa- > * 
ry of victory ove: Ger 
man fascism? It is a great f JHk 
day in our lives." Over 
the next two days l was 
part of unending celebra- \ : 

tions in private homes 
and public places. Inevita- * - 

bly, Leonid Brezhnev 
delivered an interminable > 
speech at the Kremlin. At “ _ . 

a spectacular military 
parade in the Red Square 0V6f Ge 

SS-20 missiles were Indian P 

unveiled. . . , 

The Soviet Union is nUlHStCT < 

dead and gone. 

But Mother Russia goes on. And the Rus¬ 
sians are getting ready to celebrate the 
golden jubilee of their famous victory 
and to remember the 20 million of their 
countrymen who died to beat Hiller’s 
hordes. No wonder then that a big cere¬ 
mony is taking place in Moscow, at 
which President Bill Clinton will be the 
most prominent guest. 

Britain will celebrate the triumph 
over the forces of fascism a day earlier 


than Russia. This is so because while the 
Nazi General, Alfred Jodi, had surrende¬ 
red to General Eisenhower on 8 May, 
1945, at Reams in France, the Russians 
took the surrender of the Nazis in Berlin 
the next day. They had, needless to add, 
got to the citadel of the Na/i power well 
before the Western armies. 

Interestingly, Clinton declined all Bri¬ 
tish suggestions that he should stop over 
in London on his way to Moscow. Even 
more interestingly, this happened well 
before the British got angry over the lio¬ 
nising of the Sinn Fein leader iri 
Washington and John Major refused to 



Hie Russians will celebrate the golden jubilee of their victory 
over German fascism on 9 May. But they have not invited 
Indian Prime Minister Narasimha Rao, who is also defence 
minister and representative of the armed forces, to Moscow 


| take Clinton’s propitiatory phone calls. 
In short, the "special Anglo-American 
relationship", rather illusory at the best 
of times, is now a thing of the past. 

It would be futile to overlook the slow 
but unfortunately steady growth of neo- 
Nazi forces in Germany and the menac¬ 
ing rise of racialism and fascism in other 
parts of Europe. However, the present 
German mainstream parties cannot be 
blamed for the crimes of Hitler. 


And it is precisely this which makes it 
regrettable that from the ceremony that 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl staged at the 
river Elbe, where Russian and American 
soldiers had first met half-a-century ago, 
the Poles were excluded. 

No less shocking than this is another 
melancholy fact. In the whole series of 
extravaganzas, the sacrifices and servi¬ 
ces of the Indian Army are being neglect¬ 
ed completely. The two-and-a-half mill¬ 
ion Indian soldiers and officers, who 
took part in that war, constituted the larg¬ 
est voluntary force known to history. 
These gallant men fought, given the 
country’s circumstances 
then, under the banner of 
an alien king. But they 
fought against fascism. 
The bravery with which 
they did so is a matter of 
public record. 

And yet, neither the 
Indian government nor 
the governments of the 
friendly countries, which 
are immersed in festivi¬ 
ties, have done anything 
* to honour the Indians, 
who contributed much to 
the defeat o f both the Ger¬ 
mans and the Japanese. 

Few remember it but 
India had a seat on the 
Allied Control Commis¬ 
sion that was set up to run 
Germany immediately 
. u . . after the Nazi surrender. 

IMfldOry Ambassador Khub 
invited Chand was given a tempo- 

jefence raf y rank of major- 

general and named the 
commission’s Indian 
member. Indian 

troops were present also at the Japanese 
surrender to Mountbatten at Singapore. 

Our Russian friends have invited fore¬ 
ign minister Pranab Mukhcijec to be pre¬ 
sent at the Moscow celebrations. But 
this is not good enough. Appropriately, 
the Prime Minister, who is also defence 
minister and representative of the armed 
forces, should have been asked to join. 
But then if the South Block does not 
bother, why should the Kremlin? • 
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UPDATE 


W hen Shiv Sena chief 
Bal Thackeray said in 
March that he believ¬ 
ed Sanjuy Dull to be 
an innocent wrongly 
detained under 'Terrorist and Disruptive 
Activities (Prevention) Act, (TADA), 
everyone thought the actor’s confine¬ 
ment was coming loan end. But subsequ¬ 
ent events like the court’s refusal to dis¬ 
charge Dutt and the filing of charge- 
sheets against him and 127 others accus¬ 
ed under TADA on 20 April have put 
paid to chances of his quick release. 

The legal procedures seem to drag 
endlessly and with the closure of the 
courts lor summer, there is not much 
chance of Dutt being out on bail. 

Dutt has been charged with offences 
under various sections of TADA and the 
Arms Act I le has been accused of "unau¬ 
thorised 1 v acquiring and keeping in his 
possession three AK-56 rifles, ammuni¬ 
tion, a 9mm pistol, its cartridges and 
hand grenades". He has also been charg¬ 
ed with being a party to a criminal cons¬ 
piracy, a charge that the senior defence 
counsel, Majeed Memon, says has "no 
substance". 

In the latest icport by defence 
lawyers, Memon submitted to Justice 
J.N. Patel of the special TADA court 
that the cases of all those detained under 
the preventive Act in connection with 



A SECOND 
OPINION 

The court seeks review repons on TADA cases. 
Will it help Sanjay Dutt get the benefit of the 

doubt? 


the Bombay blasts be reviewed by a spe¬ 
cial committee. Memon contends that 
those accused in the bombblasts, includ¬ 
ing Dutt, have not been screened by the 
TADA review committee and that this is 
a lapse of justice. 

The submission comes at a crucial 
juncture and Justice Patel’s direction 
that the CBI has to comply with the 
demand and make available review 
reports on or before 15 May is a small 


triumph for the defence. 

Retired Justice D.N. Mehta, who 
heads the screening committee, explains 
its significance and origin. "As a result 
of the Kartar Singh Commission, which 
w as appointed by the Supreme Court to 
look into the misuse of TADA, a signifi¬ 
cant modification was made in 1993 in 
the method of registering a case. 

The modification was to the extent 
that once an offence is registered, it 


should be sanctioned by a deputy com¬ 
missioner of police (if in Bombay, then 
by the commissioner of police). And 
auei this, the case is referred to the scree¬ 
ning committee. 

"The concerned investigating officer 
presents the case to the committee aJong 
with evidence. Wc see if the case falls 
within Section 3 (terrorism), 4 (disrup¬ 
tive activities) or 5 (possession of illegal 
arms). If it does, then each individual 
accused in the case is reviewed separate¬ 
ly." To date, 300 TADA cases have been 
reviewed, none of which was related to 
the blasts. 

W hen the TADA review committee 
was formed in July 1994, it 
brought a ray of hope to the accused. But 
it faded as soon as it became known that 
the committee was only a recommenda¬ 
tory one and that its jurisdiction didn’t 
extend to the Bombay blast case. 

"If the court has taken cognisance of a 
case, then the review committee doesn't 
come into the picture. And since the com¬ 
mittee was formed after the blast accus¬ 
ed charge-sheet was formed, we have 





nothing to do with them/' explains Justi¬ 
ce D.N. Mehta. 

Mcmon contends this, saying a Supre¬ 
me Court judgement had made reviews 
mandatory "to ensure a higher level of 
scrutiny in the applicability of TADA. 
The committee has to review the action 
of the enforcing authorities and hold 
quarterly reviews of the application of 
TADA provisions in respective stales". 
This was one of the grounds on which 
the Supreme Court upheld the validity 
of TADA. 

Justice Mehla agrees that the delay in 
justice for TADA cases is a "negation of 
freedom and democracy. Cases that are 
non-bailable should come up within six 
to eight months. You can’t put a man 
away and lorget about him for two 
years If his case doesn't come up, then 
he should be given bail. This is an obliga¬ 
tion ol the lawmaker, law-enforcer and 
law administrator" 

Until befoie the elections, the screen¬ 
ing committee used to meet once or 
twice a week in a con lore nee room in the 
Mantralaya, but at present, its activities 
are at a standstill due to the change in 
government. 

Apart fiom Justice Mehla, the com¬ 
mittee also consists of the home and law 
secretaries, the police commissioner 
and the director-general of police. 
Lawyers and human rights activists 
object to this, saying the majority of the 
committee consists of people, who have 
a strong bias agan si the accused The 
only objective person is rhe retired judge 
and though he heads the committee, he 
has to depend on the other members foi 
information 

Justice Mehta says, ’The essential 
function of the screening committee is 
to ensure that no one i> wrongfully detai¬ 
ned under TADA " He believes that des¬ 
pite being merely a recommendatory 
body, the committee should not be dis¬ 
missed. He likens its role to that ol a 
"second legal opinion". 

B ut Prabhakar Hegde, a senior defen¬ 
ce counsel who also represents San- 
jay Dutt, says the review committee is a 
mere "whitewash". Hegde dismisses it 
saying, "It is appointed by the state. 
They can appoint 100 committees. My 
point is that the existing committee is 
not as required by the law set down by 
the Supreme Court. There is no review 
committee at present—neither the Cen¬ 
tre nor the state has appointed a commit¬ 
tee as suggested by the Supreme Court 
in the Kartar Singh judgement. Why this 


has happened, 1 don't know." ry, home secretary and law secretary 

Hegde feels the committee is going to clearly indicates that an administrative 
serve no useful purpose. "With all res- review is being contemplated and not a 
pect to Mr Mehta, 1 will not go before the judicial one. It may he recalled that the 
D.N. Mehta committee because it :s an Kartar Singh judgement was delivered 
admimstiative one" lie thinks that on 11 March. 1994, and the Supreme 
though Mehla is there to ensure justice. Court was aware of the amendment to 
all the stipulations of the Kartar Singh TADA which came into force on 22 
judgement are not being followed to May, l ( )9V (In this, before a case is 
make that possible. "He is not the com- sent to a I ADA court, it has to receive 
miltee appointed by law," asserts Hegde. sanction from either the inspector- 
Hcgde says that according to the general ol police or the commissioner.) 
Kartar Singh judgement, the committee So what happens to the cases mstitut- 
should he headed by a High Conn judge ed before 22 May, 1993. without the 
so that proceedings amount to a judicial sanction of the CP in the IOP*' 
review Obviously, the review committee is a 

He argues that "the composition ot must in such cases 


the state committee w ith its chid scire la- | Hegde also raises the point ot the non- 

A Bombay huildina wrecked bv the blasts: too many susoacts 



The legal procedures 
seem to drag endlessly 
and with the closure of the 


been applied against some people, then 
that would amount to non-sanctiomng 
of the prosecution. Therefore, after this 
report comes, the court can’t act. It is not 
permissible for the court to sit in judge¬ 
ment on the matter of sanction being giv¬ 
en in a case which is Hied alter the 
amendment." 

And on this quirky mtcrpielation, 
Hegde just might catch the prosecution 
on the wrong foot. • 

Lyl to Bmvadmm/Bombay 


courts for summer, there 
is not much chance of 
Sanjay Dutt being out on 
bail. He has been charged 
with offences under 
various sections of TADA 
and the Arms Act 


availability of the leports of the commit¬ 
tee. "It is necessary for the government 
at the state and Centre to report then find¬ 
ings to the court. And if they come to the 
conclusion that TADA should not have 
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FOCUS 


Games politicians play 


Behind Sadhvi Rithambara 's arrest 



is admirers say that the 
move is a political master¬ 
stroke that will pay rich 
dividends lor him and his 
party in the next Assembly 
polls. His critics, however, believe that 
the chief minister has stepped into a trap 
laid by his rivals. Whatever be the case, 
there is no doubt that the arrest of the fire¬ 
brand Vish wa Hindu Pari- 
shad (VHP) leader, Sadh- H ‘ 
vi Rithambara, in Indore |H VV 
on 24 April, has placed 
Madhya Pradesh chief 
minister Digvijay Singh 
m a piquant position. 

Many political obser- 
in the state say that 
die arrest of the Sadhvi HKjBjpf 
on charges of provoking 
communal hatred is the 
chief minister's way of 
getting back at the Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party (BJP), 
which has been making a 
steady comeback in ^ 

Madhya Pradesh ever [ 
since it lost power to the 
Congress nearly two 
years back For one, Dig¬ 
vijay Singh was despera¬ 
te to establish his secular 
credentials and win back 
the confidence of the \ 

minorities in the post- 1 

Ayodhya phase. 

There was one more ^ 

important point. Develop- \ 

inents within the Con- ' 

grass party over the last 
couple of months had 
made Digvijay's position , 
in die state somewhat , v . 

shak>. He desperately ; 
needed a:i issue that 1 
would get him the sup- BOtll Dlfl 
port of all the secular for- c 

ces in Madhya Pradesh. 58011 

The Sadhvi issue provid- QOHtiCj 

ed him with just that . - 

opportunity. 8DI6 tO 

But, there are others 
who feel that the _ 


chief minister has actually bungled 
while handling the Sadhvi issue After 
all, the BJP needed an issue to stage a 
comeback in the state. And, by arresting 
Sadhvi Rithambara, Digvijay Singh has 
only helped the fundamentalist forces in 
Madhya Pradesh to get together on one 
platform. 

It all began with the arrest of Sadhvi 



X 


Both Digvijay Singh and the BJP have been using 
Sadhvi Rithambara’s (above) arrest to gain 
political mileage. And so far, the BJP has been 
able to rally all the forces of the sanghparivar 
behind the Sadhvi 


Rithambara in Indore on 24 April. The 
charge delivering a communally- 
provocative speech at Udainagar in the 
Dewas district of Madhya Pradesh. The 
meeting was organised by the Vanwasi 
Kalyan Parishud, one of the many fron- 
(al organisations of the sangh parivar 
which works among the tribals of the 
Raigarh district. IJdianagar, incidcntal- 

-ly, is the place where a 

Christian nun, Sister 
% Maria, was murdered 
exactly two months back 
allegedly by a BJP 


In the course of her 
fiery speech, the Sadhvi 
reportedly threatened the 
Christian missionaries 
with dire consequences 
and she even went to the 
- extent of calling Mother 
Teresa a "jadugarm" 
(magician). She warned 
the Christian missionar¬ 
ies and asked them in 
stop the sinister business 
of conversions. She said, 
"Jo Ram mandit ku 
virodh karega , uski Ram 
naam satya ho jayegi 
(those who oppose the 
Ram temple would be 
m annihilated) ..Mu lay am 

Stngh narbhakshi hai aur 
uske sath hai Kanshi 
Ram , aur yahan to musal- 
» man bhi bolega Jai Shree 
% Ram (Mulayam Singh is 
* a man-eater and with him 
| is Kanshi Ram, and here 
| even Muslims will chum! 
1 Jai Shrec Ram).” 

The next day, Ritham¬ 
bara was arrested from 
Indore, where she had put 
up at the residence of her 
guru, Swami Parmanand. 
Net willing to take any 
chances, the cops prompt¬ 
ly whisked her off to 
Gwalior even before her 
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supporters were out of 
bed. 

But, trouble broke out 
in Indore once the news 
of the Sadhvi's arrest 
spread. There was violen- 
cc and noting in many 
parts of the city. And the 
tension soon spread to 
other parts of the state, 
especially Bhopal. 

On 28 April, Rnham- 
bara was to be taken to 
Bagli to be produced 
before the court. The plan 
was to bring her to Bho¬ 
pal by tram and then 
onwards to Bagli by road. 
Somehow', BJP workers 
came to know of this, and 
on the appointed day, a 
large crowd led by the 
BJP mayor of Bhopal 
assembled at the city rail¬ 
way station. Fearing a 
law and order problem. 



the authorities got Sadhvi Rithambara to 
alight at Sukhi Sewaniya, a few kms 
from Bhopal Enraged by this, BJP wor¬ 
kers went berserk, damaging railway 
property. 

The matter didn’t end there. Though, 
Section 144 was clamped in Bhopal, on 
1 May, VHP activists operating under 
the banner of the Hindu Chctana Manch 
mobilised the sadhus to protest against 
the Sadhvi’s arrest. A day before, Acha- 
rya Giriraj Kishore told newsmen that 
about 2,(XK) sadhus would demonstrate 
in Bhopal. 

But the threat turned out to be a damp 
squib Says Giriraj Kishore: "At least 25 
busloads of sadhus have been detained 
by the government at various places in 
Madhya Pradesh while they were procee¬ 
ding to Bhopal " He also warned, "If the 
chief minister wants to put Madhya 
Pradesh on fire, so be it." 

M ost leaders of the saffron brigade 
feel that the Sadhvi is needlessly 
being framed by Digvijay Singh's Con¬ 
gress government. Swami Parmanand 
alleged, "The video film of the Udaina- 
gar meeting produced by the govern¬ 
ment as evidence has been suitably 
edited." Jaibhan Singh Pavaiya, another 
VHP leader, asked, "Why was it that 
only Rithambara was arrested when Kai- 
lash Joshi and Dilip Singh Judeo also 
spoke in the same tone?" He added, 
"The government did not dare to arrest 
Kanshi Ram and Mayawati last year 


Sunderlal Patwa (below), 
former BJP CM of the state, 
says that Digvijay Singh 
arrested Sadhvi Rithambara 
only to prove to the world that 
he is a secular man 



when they abused Mahatma Gandhi and 
fanned communal hatred." 

Soon, the sangh parivar s sants and 
.sadhus took over the task of negotiating 
with the government to secure Ritham¬ 
bara \s release. Last week, they marched 
toward the Mantralaya, the state secreta¬ 
riat, but the police prevented them from 
entering the CM’s office. 


Later, a delegation of seers met the 
chief minister at his residence. Digvijay 
Singh repeatedly asked the sadhus to 
give in writing that they will never 
encourage provocative speeches or fan 
communal hatred. The meeting fell 
through as the CM’s behaviour incensed 
the sadhus and sants. Giriraj Kishore 
later said. "The agitation will continue 
till she is released." 

The VHP now plans to hold demon¬ 
strations all over the state. Members of 
the Durga Vahini, the militant women’s 
wing of the sangh parivar , and the Baj- 
rang Dal have also been roped in to lend 
a cutting edge to the movement. 

Vinay Katiyur, the Bajrang Dal chief, 
feels that all efforts to resolve the issue 
in a peaceful manner have failed since 
Digvijay Singh is under intense pressure 
from "Sonia Gandhi and international 
agencies". Adds Sunderlal Patwa, the 
former chief minister of the state, 
"When people like Syed Shahabuddin 
and Imam Bukhari spit venom, no 
action is taken against them. But Digvi¬ 
jay Singh has arrested Sadhvi Rithamha- 
ra only to prove to the world that he is a 
secular man." 

Whatever be the truth, there is no 
denying that Digvijay Singh is a worried 
man these days, especially after his men¬ 
tor, Arjun Singh, turned a rebel. Maybe, 
he is just using the Sadhvi Rithambara 
issue to come out of the corner that he 
now finds himself in. • 

Dmt hdmm p Bmxmna/Bhopmt 
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——MgMMj GUEST COLUMN B———— 

PATWANT SINGH 

JUSTICE DENIED 

Simranjit Singh Mann \v case is the Indian equivalent of the Dreyfus 

A ffair in France 



E ighteen ninety four witness 
ed a gross nuseaniuge ol 
justice in France, whieh in 
the next lew' years would 
plunge that nation into yeats 
of unprecedented social turbulence 
Leon Blum, a future Premia, lelt that 
the Dreyfus Affair "was a human crisis, 
less extended and less prolonged in time 
hut no less violent than the french 
Revolution 

At the u litre of this allair lay the arr¬ 
est and conviction of Captain Allred 
Dreyfus, an artillery officer on duty with 
the General Staff, on charges of betray¬ 
ing military secrets to Germany The 
trial and sentencing of Dreyfus were pro¬ 
vided a cutting edge by the prevailing 
anii-semitic temper m Irancc, because 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus was a Jew A 
man on whom "the stain of treason" 
could be made to stick, and the violation 
of whose rights would be sanctioned by 
the instinctive prejudices of French 
society. 

This column's concern is with the 
Indian equivalent of the Dreyfus A flair It 
is the story' of a man who has been savag¬ 
ed by our system just as Dreyfus was 
100 years ago. Simranjit Singh Mann’s 
incarceration began on 29 November, 
1984, on charges which included a cons¬ 
piracy to assassinate Mrs Indira Gandhi. 
For five years, he was subjected to uns¬ 
peakable forms of torture, denied the 
most basic needs, and confined alone tor 
long stretches of time in cells from 
where he couldn't tell the difference bet¬ 
ween night and day. 

When he was suddenly released in 
1989, no explanation was offered as to 
why he had been detained, tortured, 
maligned ard mauled by the state foi 
five years! 

There are startling similarities bet¬ 
ween the Dreyfus and Mann cases. The 
former was an army officer, the latter a 
police officer. Neither Dreyfus had com¬ 
mitted any crime, nor did Mann. (Man¬ 
n’s only "crime" being that he wrote to 
the then President, Giani Zatl Singh, con¬ 


demning the mihlaiy assault on the foun¬ 
tainhead of his Sikh faith and resigning 
his commission in protest) Drey I us was 
a member of a minority community, as 
is Mann Whilst the lormer was sent to 
Devil’s Island, one of France’s three pri¬ 
son islands off the coast of South Ameri¬ 
ca, Mann is being incarceiated in our 
many versions of Devil’s Island Drey 
fus was brutally treated in jail, so was 
Mann 

T here are dissimilarities too Dreyfus 
was re-tried and eventually acquitted 
after years of turbulence and mounting 
public outrage Mann has been ariested 
and detained o\ei 30 times m the last 11 
years with no reprieve in sight, even 
though he has not been convicted in any 
of the cases filed against him. (He is still 
in jail at the time of writing this column ) 
The miscarriage of justice in the Drey¬ 
fus Affau tore French society apart and 
brought some of the gieat figures in 
France like Fanile Zola, Anatolc France, 
Clemenceau, Andre Gidc, Claude 
Monel and others to his defence. In the 
Mann ease, few scholars, writers, colum¬ 
nists, artists, academicians, professio¬ 
nals or parliamentarians have rallied to 
his defence because Indian society gene¬ 
rally prefets to expend its passions on 
pursuits which have little to do with justi¬ 
ce, fair play and such. 

There are other dissimilarities too. 
Whilst hardly any papers in India have 
expressed editorial outrage oi launched 
a crusade against the continuing viola¬ 
tion of Mann's rights, the French press 
made it a < au.se celebre . Whether for or 
against Dreyfus, papers and journals 
like I a’ Temps. L'Aurore , Le Siule, Ia> 
Fere Peimmt l a 1 Petite Repuhliqae, La 
Libre Parole , Le Pent Parisien kept the 
afiuir in the public eye for almost 12 
years until Dreyfus was reinstated in the 
army in 1906. 

Yet another dissimilarity is that 
whilst the French Jewish community 
alongwith powerful non-Jewish voices 
helped arouse France's collective con¬ 


science in the Dreyfus Affair, some 
members of Mann’s own community 
have helped to put the knife in him. 

Then again, whilst the Dreyfus Affair 
attracted worldwide attention from Lon¬ 
don, Berlin. Oslo, Chicago to Melbour¬ 
ne, Mann’s case has been buried in the 
chanceries of the world because it would 
be unwise to jeopardise the economic 
opportunities India offers through inop¬ 
portune criticism Men like Mann do not 
figure in the mantra of self-interest. All 
the same, it is w ? orth recalling Queen Vic- 
toria’s communique to Lord Russel, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, when 
Dreyfus was found guilty even after his 
second trial in August 1889: "The Que¬ 
en has learned with stupefaction the 
frightful verdict and hopes the poor 
martyr will appeal H to the highest 
judges." 
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As for appealing to the courts, which 
court does Mann appeal to? 

Over 11 police stations in different 
districts of Punjab have registered cases 
against him since 5 January this year. 
Only in one of them has he been brought 
to trial whilst the others are said to be 
"under investigation", while he, of cour¬ 
se, continues in custody. A state govcm- 



M ann established his own democra¬ 
tic credentials by fighting the 1989 
elections whilst still in jail when the new 
political party formed in his name won 
ten out of the 13 parliamentary seats in 
Punjab. The fact that he ran for Parlia¬ 
ment was evidence of his belief in Indi¬ 
a’s democratic and elective processes. 
Yet, ironically. New Delhi did not view 
Mann’s party—even after it secured the 
largest number of parliamentary seats 
any singleparty hadeverwon in Punjab 
— as harbingers of political stability in 
Punjab. It saw him as a political force 
which had to be neutralised and destroy¬ 
ed by any means 

At this critical stage in 1989, everyo¬ 
ne took the wrong turn. Mann, by refus¬ 
ing to enter Parliament unless he could 
take his sword with him, threw away a 
unique opportunity to use this national 
forum to f urthcr Punjab’s interests. The 
Union Government by failing to resolve 
the impasse in a mature and statesman¬ 
like manner, with the V.P. Singh govern¬ 
ment compounding its error through 
insensitivity — or even deliberate intent 
— by not including a single Sikh in the 
Cabinet. And the Congress party by cha¬ 
racteristically continuing to work surrep¬ 
titiously at dividing the Akalis and erod¬ 
ing Mann's massive suppport base. 
Once the Congress returned to power at 
the Centre, various inducements includ¬ 
ing large funds were offered to encoura¬ 
ge breakaway factions to form theii own 
parties. With the Akalis kept busy erod¬ 
ing their own strength, the Congress 


governance down to debased levels 
This duo also had scores to settle with 
Mann because of his outspokenness, his 
continuing criticism of their function¬ 
ing, his refusal to be bought out. and 
more than anything else because he had 
to be broken before he could stage a poli¬ 
tical comeback. What better way of 
doing it than by charging him with trea¬ 
son, with intent to secede from the 
Union. Even though this same man had 
given Ram Jethmalani, in writing, his 
intention to work w ithin the constitution¬ 
al framework, had contested elections 
under the Constitution and had appealed 
to the Indian courts for justice 

Whilst the authoiilies are willing to 
make every allowance foi their own 
excesses, they arc unwilling to make any 
exception even for a politician’s speech, 
especially if that politician is someone 
they are bent on destroying. Speeches, 
as is well-know n, are tactics for draw ing 
attention and votes They are not state¬ 
ments of intent. So, if Mann has talked 
of secession, he shouid be handled in a 
statesmanlike manner and negotiated 
with, rather than driven to increasingly 
extreme positions 

One of the many perversions m Indi¬ 
an public life today is that whilst some 
people who openly stand for secession 
or genocide, and who flout their links 
with the underworld are allowed to go 
free, others arc incarceiated for years. A 
state which is selective in enforcing its 
laws, cannot inspire confidence in its 
constituents. 


There are startling similarities between the Dreyfus and Mann cases. 
The former was an army officer, the latter a police officer. Neither 
Dreyfus had committed any crime, nor did Mann. Dreyfus was a 
member of a minority community, as is Mann. Dreyfus was brutally 
treated in jail, so was Mann 


ment, which holds the laws of the land in 
contempt, has stacked these cases again¬ 
st him so that even if a court releases him 
on one charge he can be detained against 
ten others. Some cases against him are 
booked under the odious Terrorist and 
Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act 
(TADAk which enables the authorities 
to detain him indefinitely. Each disgrace¬ 
ful tactic provides evidence of how 
"democratic" India actually functions. 


sneaked back to power in 1992 with 
only ten per cent of the vote, since the 
Akalis had foolishly refused to contest 
the elections. 

The installation of an unprincipled 
Congress chief minister and a ruthless 
police chief set the stage for state terror 
which has destroyed decencies in public 
life, rubbished the laws designed to safe¬ 
guard people’s rights, and brought 


Dreyfus had another 
advantage. When in the 
midst of the affair, Emile 
Loubet w as elected Presi¬ 
dent of France, he proved 
to be a man more commit¬ 
ted to seeing justice done 
than his predecessor. In 
the same mould was 
Rene Waldeck-Rousseau 
who too would 
form the government during those 
tumultuous years. In the end, even 
though it took 12 years, justice was done. 

Mann has been hounded for 11 years. 
Isn’t it time the Prime Minister, a well- 
read man by all accounts, reflected on 
the vagaries of his renegade men in Pun¬ 
jab and brought them to heel? Isn’t it 
time to call off the disgraceful vendetta 
against a man who has been sufficiently 
savaged by the Indian state? • 
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CENSORSHIP 



The dramatist said 
that his play 
wasn’t intended to 
hurt anybody but 
to reinterpret the 
story of Jesus as 
any creative 
author would do. 
The play’s 
stagecraft and 
quality of 
performance were 
appreciated even 
by his critics 



Antony (extreme left) in Sixth Holy Wound of Chr1st reinterpreting history 


AUTHOR CRUCIFIED 


PM. Antony, a Kerala Sahitya Academy Award 

imprisoned for Iife 


W hen F.M. Antony 
wrote a play based on 
the famous novel The 
Last Temptation oj 
Christ by Nikos 
Kasantsakis, he hadn't imagined that he 
would stir a hornet's nest The highly 
noneon form i st play called Sixth Holy 
Wound of Christ presented Jesus as a 
depressed suicide maniac, whom Judas, 
the hero, talked into becoming a w illing 
martyr, whose legacy inspired Roman 
slaves to rise against the clergy. The 
play presented Jesus not as the son of 
God but as a human being, and Mary 
Magdalene as free of any blemish. 

The church took offence, and on the 
basis of a publicity material distributed 
by the theatre group, it urged the police 
to take action. So the police swooped 
down while the group was rehearsing, 
confiscated the script and arrested 
Antony. 

Antony got bail from a district court 
and moved the High Court of Kerala to 
lift the police ban. The play was first per¬ 
formed on 10 August, 1986, in Allep- 


pey, the author's native town 

Soon, the Catholic Church ol Kerala, 
under the leadership of Bishop M. 
Joseph Kundukulam of the Tnchur Dio 
ces, started a hysterical campaign again¬ 
st the play. The church, which wields 
considerable political clout m Kerala, 
organised huge public demonstiationv 
seeking Us ban. They also demanded the 
playwright's arrest 

As tension ran high, rationalists and 
other progressive forces m the state ralli¬ 
ed in defence of the author's freedom nl 
expression. They also organised public 
rallies involving thousands of people, 
proving that a sizeable section of the 
population was against the ban. 

The argument of the church centred 
around the hurt sentiments of the Christi¬ 
an community. Antony, however, said 
lhat the play wasn't intended to hurt any¬ 
body but to reinterpret the story of Jesus 
as any creative author would do. The 
play’s content, stagecraft and the quality 
of performance were appreciated even 
by its religious critics. 

Nonetheless, violence broke out wher¬ 


winning playwright, is 


ever the play was performed, and, by tak - 
ing recourse to clauses of the draconian 
Dramatic Performance Act, the play 
was first banned in Tnchur district. 
Later, similar orders were issued by the 
government every time the group tried 
to stage the play elsewhere. 

The liberal and democratic forces 
came out openly m defence of Antony's 
democratic rights. But the rallies and 
demonstrations in his support were 
attacked and tension continued for seve¬ 
ral months The clergy systematically 
provoked violence and tension. But the 
play w'as performed 42 limes before it 
was officially stopped under the Keiala 
Dramatic Performance Act. 

A joint action committee went in 
appeal against the Dramatic Performan¬ 
ce Act, but the Kerala High Court and 
the Supreme Court upheld the ban. 

As the ban was only against the perfor¬ 
mance of the play, 1 took the initiative to 
publish the script as a book in 
Malayalam. In July 1988, I published 
the script and the public response was tre¬ 
mendous There were rumours that the 
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book, too, would be banned, bui we 
were ready to Fight it in courts. Soon we 
realised that a ban would be meaning¬ 
less as thousands of copies of the script 
were already in circulation 

A new case 


The determined efforts to uphold the 
author's right of expression soon led to 
his implication in a new case. A factory 
owner, Somarajan, was murdered in 
Alleppey in 1980, allegedly by the 
friends and relatives of a person tortured 
by him. Though Antony was nevei 
arrested m this case and his name didn’t 
appear in the first information report, he 
was booked as the accused number 11 in 
that case. 

The lower court sentenced him to six 
months’ imprisonment on the basis of 
the testimony submitted by the murder¬ 
ed man’s relatives. The appeal petition 
filed by Antony and some others 
brought him no relief— instead, he was 
given life imprisonment. 

Local residents and Antony’s neigh¬ 
bours attested his alibi that, at the time of 
the incident, he and his theatre group 
were staging a play in the local temple 
compound. The play began at 6.30 in the 
evening and continued till midnight. 
Official records say the murder was com¬ 
mitted around 9.45 pm. 

Antony’s offer to produce witnesses 
from the audience was disallowed. On 
the other hand, his alibi, without witnes¬ 
ses, went against him in the High Court. 
The judgement, sentencing him to life 
imprisonment, was welcomed by chur¬ 
ch officials who described it as an exam¬ 
ple of God’s wrath. 

There were several omissions in the 
investigation process. For example, no 
identification parade was ever held for 
the witnesses. 

Antony says about the case in an inter¬ 
view: "The High Court of Kerala senten¬ 
ced me to life in 1989. In 1986 and 1987, 
my play on Christ generated a controver¬ 
sy that shook the church and the state 
authorities. 1 am aware that the com¬ 
ments made through my play angered 
the church and the political leadership. It 
is possible that these forces conspired to 
subdue what they felt was a nuisance or 
obstacle. What has happened to me is 
reminiscent of the Dark Ages." 

Antony strongly reacted to the remark 
of the clergy that he was facing God’s 
wrath. He said: "No God can punish me, 
because I do not believe in any God. 
From the beginning of human history, 


the weak have saved as scapegoats for 
the strong That is what has happened to 
me. Those who support the weak have 
often suffered. I don’t believe in a God 
who torments helpless millions through 
floods and cyclones 1 perceive God in 
upright men who have the courage to 
speak the liuth." 

Appeal in the Supreme 
Court 


Following the High Court verdict in 
1989, Antony went to jail and his wile 
and four children, left with meagre 
resources, found themselves in due 
straights at their unfinished brick house 
In jail, Antony continued his creative 
pursuits. He wrote a new play m 
Malayalam, To Nelson Mandela, with 
Love from Winnie. This play was also 


The plea, which sought the ic I 
opening ol the case so that witnesses 
could testily that Antony was taking part 
in a play when the murder look nlucc, 
wasn't allowed by the Supieme C ourt 
Thereby, it upheld Antony's hie unpn 
somnent on 29 Septenther, 1994 

Following the court verdict, promin¬ 
ent Malay all wnteis such as () V. 
Vijayan, Anaml and Satchidanandan 
wrote to the then chid ministei ol 
Kerala, K Kamnakaran, lequestmg his 
intervention But he was much too 
involved m a political tussle to respond 
to their plea 

Antony’s children 


Belore surrendering to the jail authori¬ 
ties, Antony was my gues; in Delhi lot a 
lew days. At home, he had his wile and 



Antony being arrested Just before the performance of the play: rights denied 


published by me, and it eventually 
received the Kerala Sahitya Academy 
Award in 1993. 

In course of time, a pressure group — 
Antony Defence Committee - - compris¬ 
ing several prominent writers was form¬ 
ed in Delhi to fight his case in the Supre¬ 
me Court. Donations were raised and 
regular amounts were sent to his family 
for two years, till he was released on bail 
following the appeal in the Supreme 
Court. 

Former Chief Justice of Kerala P. Sub- 
ramanian Poti, now a senior advocate in 
Supreme Court aftei his retirement, 
appeared on Antony’s behalf free of 
charge. 


four children. Apia (14). Anil (12), 
Azad (10) and Ann (H) All ot them were 
studying in schools, and Antony did not 
know what to do about their education 
and feared for their luture 

So the Indian Rationalist Association 
(IRA) decided to lake care of them. It 
has started raising a fund to support then 
education, and regularly sends money to 
Antony's tarnily cveiy month 

Does Antony regret writing the play ! 
"I have no regtet at all,“ he says. 
"Instead, my cxpct'ciKcs vindicate my 
world-view and historical con¬ 
sciousness. It has only reinforced my 
notions and sell-confidence " • 

Banal Edamaruku/New Delhi 
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RELIGION 


THUS SPAKE 
ZARATHUSTRA? 

Orthodox priests and reformists delve into the scriptures to 
argue over what it takes to he a Parsi 


F pra community (hat has ovei 75 percent literacy, is 
Hush with a ores ol funds, innumerable trusts and 
properties, pi ides itself on the equality it maintains 
between the sexes, is accepted as the oldest religion 
in the world and has managed to survive persecu¬ 
tion and cal.unities with an amazing resilience, il\s been ama¬ 
zingly blind to events that could finally destroy it. 

Now numbering approximately 1,20,(XX) worldwide, Parsi 
Zoroastnans recognise that there is a dixinct possibility that il 
they don't do something soon, they will be an extinct race. 

"The greatest danger to the community," in the opinion of 
Jehan Daruwalla, editor ol the 175-year-old Bombay 
Samachat , "is the alarming decline in population. And the 
solution to this hlc-and-dealh problem of the community can¬ 
not be left to obscurantists and fanatics.*' 

i^i ml i^l — -.- -- 

children, hut not for Parsi women. What reformists are trying 
to do is relax those rules, in order that the community not be 
depleted. 

They advocate: 

H That a Parsi woman, either married to or divorced from a 
non-Parsi man, still be allowed to practise her faith. 

■ That a child bom of a marriage between a Parsi mother and 
a non-Parsi lather be treated as one of the community (as in 
Judaism). 

■ That a person desiring conversion to Zoroastrianism be 
accepted into the fold. 

These changes are seen by the orthodoxy as sacrilege. On 
the other hand, the reformists argue that they are not out to 
change the religion. 

HA our demands aie not unreasonable," says Meher 
I \JAmersey. "All that we are asking is that our children 
j b e allowed to have their mvjotes (initiation ceremonies) open- 
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ly in baugs (grounds attached to Paisi housing colonies or fire 
temples) and that they be accepted as Zoroastrians." 

Married to a Gujarati business tycoon, Amersey heads the 
Association of Inter-Married Zoroastrians, and she contends 
that if the non-Parsi spouse is agreeable to the children's 
navjotvs , there is no reason why anyone should object 

Her point of view is substantiated by jurist Nani Palkhivah 
who observes, "One oi the wonders of Zoroastrianism is that 
it places great emphasis on the freedom to choose." 

But a vehement objection to the idea comes from Bom¬ 
bay's Hrvad Dastur Di Firo/e Kotwal, one of the seven high 
priests, who says, "We have to preserve the identity and purity 
of our race. I say this entirely from a religious perspective and 
not from any contempt towards other races or people. Kotwal 
verifies his stand by-quoting from the Kisseh-e Sanjan, a 
15th-century text written 
by a Parsi priest in India 
where the Bight of the 
Zoroastrians from Persia 
is explained: "We left eve¬ 
rything for the sake of 
religion." 

Amersey rebuts Kot- 
wal's argument m fnvoui 
of preserving the purity 
of the community as "a 
phobia". "W r hat is more 
important," she ask** rhe¬ 
torically, ' that we preser¬ 
ve our racial stock or that 
the religion lives on?" 

"It is only a made-up 
excuse that we arc dying 
out," counters Kotwal. 

"If we just followed the 
steps of our forefathers 
and took more re.< ponsibi- 
lity for our ichgion, all 
would be well " 

‘More responsibility’ 
is an indirect hit at the late 
age at which most Pars is 
marry. This, along with 
the high literacy level. 


‘vomiting bile’ or mocking!), as doleful ditties ol self praise’ 

Daruwalla, who has spent headed the icformist movement, 
explains exactly when the contioveisy came to the lorchont. 

"The whole stoiy began with JRI) Tata’s mother," he 
iecounts "She was a hicnch lad> Ratan Tala tJRD’s father) 
was very religious-minded and aftei his maniage, consulted 
the high pi lost m Bombay about his w ife's navjotc The idea 
was welcomed and the ceiemony was attended by everyone 
including high priests 

"The next logical step wa** that she said she would pay her 
iespeels to the sacred f iie — and that's when everything blew- 
up. The very priests w ho had agreed to het mivjotv refused to 
let her enter the agnux (house of worship) They explained 
this contradictory move hy saying that each agntt v has its ow n 
trust which decides on rights of admission " 

Following the inci¬ 
dent, a suit was filed in 
the Bombay High Court 
by the Parsi Punchuyat in 
IW7. The contention of 
the Parsi Punchayut was 
that the community had 
ne\er converted anybody 
since it came to India 
2,000 years ago. The 
much-quoted reason for 
this was the promise not 
to convert that the early 
Paisi settlers had given to 
the Hindu ruler who had 
granted them refuge in 
India in their flight from 
Islamic persecution in 
Persia. 

Justices Davar and 
Beaman, who presided 
over the ease, traced the 
history of the Parsis and 
came to the conclusion 
that the decision not to 
convert had been merely 
a demand of the times 
and not a restriction that 
the religion imposed. 



What the reformists want is that persons seeking 
conversion be allowed to undergo the navjote ceremony 


especially of women of the community, is now being 
blamed for its deterioration. 

T he seething controversies within the community are best 
expressed by the thrust-and-parry in print between the 
orthodox and the broad-minded community newspapers, arti¬ 
cles which range from lively arguments to vituperative accusa¬ 
tions to ponderous academia. 

It is quite common for one defender ol the faith to call ano¬ 
ther a ‘pretender’, a ‘twerp with no knowledge', ‘an idiot’, a 
‘bandicoot’, a ‘stye in the eye’ or even a ‘fraud who, when 
exposed, raves’. Similarly, articles are attacked alarmingly as 


T his, however, has been strongly disputed by the orthodox 
line on the mattei. Ervad Dastur Pcshotan Peer is a hardli¬ 
ner who has no compunctions about saying that Parsis who 
marry out of the community arc "living in adultery". He is 
firm in his conviction that conversion is forbidden by the relig¬ 
ion and notes, "The Zoroastrians left Iran to preserve their reli¬ 
gion and to preserve the purity of their blood and race." Peer 
and many other orthodox Parsis believe in and propound the 
idea of a bonuk or Parsi ‘seed ’. 

Paying the orthodoxy back in the same currency are the 
reformists who also quote from the scriptures to say that 
Zoroaster had described his religion as a universal one and 
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DIFFERENT STROKES 


Parsi high priests take a contradictory stand in 


two cases 


I n the early Nineties, Roxan Shah, a 
Parsi married to a Gujarati, died. 
Her wish to have her last rites 
performed at the Tower of Silence 
was refused by the Parsi Punchayat. 

A huge controversy ensued and 
the Punchayat rescinded its decision 
and conceded that a Parsi woman 
married out of the community would 
be given a traditional death 
ceremony on condition that die next 
of kin supply an affidavit saying that 
she had been a practising 
Zoroasnian. that the family 
undertake to And a priest to perform 
the funeral rites and finally, that the 
body be consigned to a separate 
towpr meant for simitar cases.. 

Apart from being undisguisedly 
unfair to women, die provisos posed 
more of a hurdle than help. 


And yet, in a complete turnaround 
last year, the orthodoxy not only 
allowed the navjote of Neville Wadia 
(father of Bombay Dyeing’s Nusli 
Wadia) to be performed, but actually 
welcomed it 

Navfll* Wadia: recently 
admitted Into th« fold 






Wadia (who js in his 80 $) is a 
Christian by. birth because his father 
had renounced Zoroastrianism and 
embraced Christianity after 
marrying an Englishwoman. Yet he 
faced practically no obstacle when 
he made it known that he wished to 
have his tuxvjote performed. 

One of the high priests who 
welcomed him into the religion was 
Dastur Kotwal, the man who ruled 
that Roxan Shah had Jived in 
adultery when she married a 
non-Pat si, 

Jchan Daruwalia, outspoken 
editor of The Bombay Samachar ; 
welcomes Wadia’s conversion. 

"Ten years ago, the Parsi 
Punchayat obtained the opinion of 
Pali Nariman (the former 
attorney-general of India) who said 
that the Punchayat trustees alone 
have the right to speak on behalf of 
the Parsi $ of India on social, religious 
and legal matters* Thus, they need 
not have consulted the priests on the 
issues of Roxan and Neville, But 
they didn't have the guts to face the 
orthodoxy." 


prayed that it would "spread over the seven climes". 

And the two-facedness of the Parsi seed theory is also a tran¬ 
sparent facade for non-progress since it cannot explain how 
only children of inter-married Parsi men are accepted into the 
religion. Docs this mean that only the men carry the bonukl 

To substantiate all this, the orthodoxy 
falls back once again on the scriptures. 

They quote from the Gathas , spiritual 
texts passed on fiom the time of 
Zoroaster. Peer claims the Gathas state 
that to many out is a sin. 

Here again, there is a grey area since it 
is a historical fact that Zoroastrian texts 
were burnt when Alexander the Great 
ordered the sacking of the libraries at j 

Persepolis. 


T he persistence of the orthodoxy in 
ignoring the need of the times in ess¬ 
ence means that it is flouting the law 
of the land. Their denial of the right to be 
a practising Zoroastrian to an individual 

who marries out of the community is a 
defiance of the 1954 Special Marriages 
Act which permits persons married 
under the Act to continue following 
their religion despite being married out 
of it. 


The controversy first 
began when JRD 
Tata’s father asked 
for a navjote 
ceremony for his 
French wife 


At the heart of the matter is the sad truth that the Parsi com¬ 
munity lacks leadership and has no one responsible body to 
represent it. The Parsi Punchayat, which is empowered to sec 
to the well-being of the community is of no help when it com¬ 
es to deciding between tradition and change. Observes Daru- 
walia, "Most of the Punchayat have 
come to their position by climbing up 
the ladder of orthodoxy. It can hardly be 
g* ■■ I expected that they would have the guts 

\ \ to strike out at the very people who had 

f helped them climb." 

More assertively, Palkhivala adds, "I 
Mt have nothing but contempt for the divi- 

; sivcncss in the community and I despair 

* m *1 for our future. “ Palkhivala is 

positive that what the comunity needs is 
"a change of conscience and ron- 
sciousness. Obscurantists are fossilising 
the religion at present. I don’t believe we 
will die out but we have certainly decli¬ 
ned. I think the religion will flourish out¬ 
side India, where there is no fanaticism." 

A grim prophecy, coming from a 
senior member of the community. And 
if Parsis in India do indeed go along with 
Dastur Peer’s assertion that "we would 
rather be extinct than mix our blood", 
then that is exactly what they soon may 
be—extinct.-* 

LyUt Bmvmdmm/Bombay 
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IN SEARCH OF 

NIRVANA 


What accounts for the renewed interest 
in Buddhism? 

S£ "lam an untouchable. I belong to the Satnami community. 
Brahmins will not accept water front us. We have taken on 
Buddhism as a means to a great social revolution, as part of 
our fight against Hinduism. Revenge will take place. 

Brahmins rejected us, we will reject them. We are not 
peace-lovers. We will use all our might, arms 
and every means at our 
disposal to fight 
oppression." 

—Professor H.C. Joshi, 
president of the Buddhist 
Society of India and 
editor of Dhamma 
Darpan, a Hindi 
quarterly. 

■ "I felt ashamed of our 
Western cynicism. 

Materially, we have so 
much, and yet spiritually 
we have rejected our 
church, our 
morality... While we 
yearn for individual 
authority, if anything 
goes wrong we are quick 
to blame institutions 

for our own failure. Bodhisattva is the teaching of 
compassion: in essence, e\changing the ‘I’for the 'We'. That 
was why we were there (at the Dalai Dima's Buddhist 
teachings), to learn from an older and wiser East." 

—Ms Annabel Hescltine, daughter of the British minister for 
trade, Michael Heseltine, in The Sunday Times, 9 April 1995. 
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McLeod tuud and 
Union Carbide Imla Ltd. 

create a mutual 
foundation of strength. 
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McLeod Russel Part of the 
Wrfliamson Magor Group, and one 
of the largest producer of tea in India 
A legacy founded on some of the finest 

tea, and a Rs 12660 million 
foundation The acquisition of 
controlling stake in Union Carbide 


India limited has further 
strengthened our bene 
Bringing tie advantage 
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COVER STORY 


P rofessor H.C. Joshi and Ms 
Annabel Heseltine come 
from different countries. 
They have different back¬ 
grounds. One is a social out- 
caste, the other is materially and socially 
wealthy. Their thoughts and emotions 
are a world apart. Except on one thing. 
Both have turned to Buddhism in order 
to improve their lives. 

Around 5(X) BC, Siddhartha Ciauta- 
ma, a prince from northern India, began 
his quest for enlightenment. He found it 
under a bodhi tree in Bodhgaya, in cen¬ 
tral Bihar. Two thousand five hundred 
years later, his dhamia, or teachings, are 
again mapping out the spiritual path to 
millions of people around the world. 
And as Buddhism is gaining in popula¬ 
rity, it is travelling beyond its place of 
origin, Asia, and finding more and more 
takers in the West, 

But why are more and more people 
turning to Buddhism? Is it because Bud¬ 
dhism is the all-embracing answer? 
Namely, as the Buddha taught, that wc 
are all basically the same because wc all 
seek happiness instead of suffering. Is 
Buddhism the best path to this common 
goal'* 

Or are we just observing the sectarian 
divisions within a religion taking hold in 
different parts of the world, appealing to 
different people, for different reasons 7 


And it’s not just the West that is being 
fascinated by Buddhism. In the last 40 
years, Buddhism has found renewed 
appeal in its birthplace. India, as well. 
Today, however, the appeal and empha¬ 
sis of the religion is a very different one 
to that taught by Siddhartha. 

In 1956, Dr B.R. Ambedkar, along 
with hundreds of thousands of Mahars, a 
backward caste, converted to Buddhism 
and changed the face of Buddhism in 
India. According to Yogindra Singh, a 
sociologist at the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University (JNU) in Delhi, Ambedkar’s 
conversion was the ‘religious’ solution 
to the plight of the untouchables. 

After years of deliberation, Ambed¬ 
kar, known affectionately among his fol¬ 
lowers as Baba Saheb or even King of 
the Dalits, chose Buddhism as the 
‘safest’ religion to convert to. Says 
Singh, "Ambedkar’s conversion was a 
symbolic protest to the oppressions of 
caste inequality. His conversion was an 
intellectual decision that would meet 
with the least opposition from the Hindu 
majority." 

Ambedkar was also drawn to Buddh¬ 
ism for its emphasis on equality, frater¬ 
nity, respect for all human beings arid 
compassion. Later, however, Ambedkar 
wrote a book called, Buddha And His 
Dhamma , that set out a new form of Bud¬ 
dhism. Hus form is most closely related 



to the Hinayana tradition but it makes 
certain reinterpretations that fit into the 
principles of his protest against caste. 
Some traditional Buddhists have sardo¬ 
nically renamed the book, Ambedkar 
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B uddhism was founded by 

Siddhartha Gautama, who came 
to he lecogmsed as the Buddha 
Shakyamuni. He was born 2,500 
years ago m northern India and is 
said to have become enlightened 
under a bodhi tree in Bodhgaya in 
Bihar. 

There are two schools of 
Buddhism: the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana or Theravada schools of 
thought. But most adherents claim 
that it is not a religion. Instead, they 
say, Buddhism is a spiritual map 
which guides believers along the 
road to nirvana or spiritual 
enlightenment. 

Gautama Buddha was living proof 
of the fact that enlightenment is 
attainable by every living being and 
that eventually, we can all reach the 
goal of nirvana . He renounced his 
material life as a prince to seek 


enlightenment but, unlike other 
prophets, found that such forms of 
penance as fasting did not lead to 
‘discovery’. Instead, he developed 
his own ‘middle path’: namely, 
moderation in everything. 



The Buddha taught that life is 
suffering and that this suffering 
comes from our sensual desires and 
the illusion that they are important. 
By following an eight-fold path’, 
these desires can be kept under check 
and nirvana attained. The process 
requires going through a series of 
rebirths until the goal is eventually 
reached and no more rebirths in the 
world of suffering are necessary. 

The path that takes you through 
this cycle depends on the Law of 
Cause and Effect or 
Interdependence. Because cause 
gives rise to effect, Buddhists 
believe that consciousness must be 
continual. It flows on and on, 
gathering experiences and 
impressions from one moment to the 
next. At the point of physical death, a 
human being’s consciousness 
contains an imprint of all these past 
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Buddhism has 
spread not only 
to the West, it 
has found 
renewed appeal 
in its birthplace, 
India. Today, 
however, the 
appeal and 
emphasis of the 
religion is vastly 
different from 
what Gautama 
Buddha taught 


Ana His Dhamma. 

Nevertheless, this book answered the 
needs of India's deprived millions. He 
rejected concepts of karma and re-birth 
as "Brahminic invasions of Buddhism". 


Ambcdkar blamed Brahminism for all 
of India's social ills and divisions. He 
rewrote caste history and mapped out 
the future course for caste liberation. 
The overwhelming message: fight caste 



oppression and Brahminic suppression 
by becoming Buddhists. 

However, Yogindra Singh explains 
that although Ambedkar may have 
changed the content of Buddhism, he 
remained consistent with the traditional 
nature of conversion in India. "Buddh 
ism has always spread very rapidly by 
converting the leaders and then the fol¬ 
lowers," he says. "Conversion has never 
come from the bottom-up. Instead, a 
leader converts and then the rest follow." 

He says that this manner of conver¬ 
sion highlights the vulnerability of Bud¬ 
dhism in India. "This is a very tenuous 
conversion." 

The danger is that while a leader 
might choose to convert for vciy good 
reason and genuinely believes it to be 
the best example for his followers, his 
followers might not have the same sense 
of reason when they convert. Instead, 
they may be motivated to convert for 
very different reasons. Although both 
the leader and his follower end up as 
Buddhists, they are very different in 
nature. This point is best understood 
when talking to people who have con¬ 
verted, now known as the neo-Buddhists. 

O ne recent conversion that made the 
headlines was Phoolan Devi’s, at 
the All India Buddhist Conference in 
Nagpur on 15 February. In fact, amid 



experiences and impressions, and the 
actions which preceded them. This is 
known as karma , which means 
'action*. It is consciousness, and the 
karma that comes with it, which is 
reborn in a new body—animal, 
human or divine. 

For example, a person who has 
spent his or her life mistreating 
animals could quite easily be reborn 
in the next life as a dog belonging to 
someone who is unkind to animals. 
Similarly, good or meritorious 
conduct in this life will lead to a 
favourable rebirth in the next. 

Buddhists further believe that 
because the basic nature of 
consciousness is neutral, it is 
possible to escape from the unending 
cycle of birth, suffering, death and 
rebirth that life inevitably entails. 

But only when all negative karma 
has been eliminated atpng with all 


worldly attachments. 

For Mahayana Buddhists, a being 
who achieves Buddhahood although 
freed from Samsara , or the ‘wheel of 
suffering* that they call existence, 
will return to life to work for the 



benefit of all other sent ; ent beings 
out of compassion. 

Tenzin Gyatso, the 14th Dalai 
Lama, is believed to be a living 
Buddha, the earthly manifestation of 
Avalokiteshvara, Bodhisattva of 
Compassion. He is one such example 
of a being who has escaped the 
‘wheel of suffering* and has chosen 
to return out of compassion. 

He says that from the viewpoint of 
a ‘radical materialist* (someone who 
sees life only in terms of earthly, 
tangible things). Buddhism is an 
ideology that accepts the existence of 
‘mind*, and is thus a faith-oriented 
system like other religions. 

However, since Buddhism does not 
accept the concept of a Creator God 
hut emphasises self-reliance and the 
power of the individual instead, 
other religions regard Buddhism as a 
kind of atheism. • 
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much confusion il turned out that she did 
not convert at all, but her husband, 
Umed Singh, did. "I heard an inner voice 
that led me to become a Buddhist," 
Singh says. "My wife did not hear such a 
voice. Instead, she believes in all 
religions." 

The interesting aspect of this conver¬ 
sion is the politics that went on behind- 
the-scenes that seemed a far cry both 
from Buddha's message and Ambed- 
kar's intentions. Sources close to Phoo¬ 
lan Devi claim that she was being pressu¬ 
rised into converting but offered up her 
husband at the last moment as a kind of 
"sacrificial lamb’ to appease the crowds 

One example of the 
! politics ol this conver¬ 
sion comes from a source 
who says that the guru in 
charge of the ceremony, 
Dhammavariyo, wanted 
I’hoolan Devi as a figure¬ 
head foi his Buddhist sect ! 
in order to get money 
from his leaders back in 
Japan. Mis failure to do so 
meant that he is now try¬ 
ing to organise the surren¬ 
der of another bandit 
queen, Kusuma Nain, a 
dacott from the Chambal, 
so that he can convert her 
instead. 

Professor Joshi of the 
Buddhist Society in India 
points to another political 
aspect. Weeks after Phoo¬ 
lan Devi' s denials, Dham- q. 

mavariyo was still claim- Wl 

ing that she had con- Mtily 

verted. He believed that, 

"the Hindu/Brahmin- f&HIIS 

dominated press is trying . 

to distort the facts out of WOlll 

fear of a potential atlian- Halite 

cc between the Dalits and UolHS 

the Shudras." 

Apparently, the truth is 
that Phcx>lan Devi chang- 
ed her mind at the last 
minute when her political friends advis 
ed her that she might lose clout among 
the Dalit community by converting. The 
reason being that Dalits are suspicious 
of neo-Buddhists, who have a tendency 
to move into the Congress fold. 

What this shows is how little conver¬ 
sion has to do with religion. Instead, its 
all about politics. "My goals arc to enter 
politics," admitted Phoolan Devi. "I will 
become a voice of the oppressed in this 
country." It is against this backdrop that 


she considered the possibility of convert¬ 
ing to Buddhism. And her eventual deci¬ 
sion not to convert was also based on the 
conclusion that it would not help to 
further her ambition. 

T he other most popular motive for con- 
verting to Buddhism is hatred or 
anger. As Professor Joshi explains, this 
hatred sterns from the mistreatment the 
‘untouchables* suffer at the hands of 
caste Hindus. "To them (the untoucha 
hies), Hinduism is nothing but a punish¬ 
ment comparable to hell, because they 
are not treated as human beings under 
Hinduism." 



Phoolan Devi toyed with the idea of 
embracing Buddhism solely for political 
gains. But when her friends said that she 
would lose a lot of her dout among the 
Dalits by converting, she decided against 
the idea 


Indeed, for most of the Dalits, conver¬ 
sion is a form of social rebirth. "I know 
that the upper caste people in my village 
will not look at me differently tomor¬ 
row because I have changed my reli¬ 
gion," explained Tukuram Dcvadar of 
Loni village in Karnataka just after he 
converted to Buddhism. "What counts is 
that I feel different about myself. 1 feel 
morally uplifted and generated." 

But there arc many people who feel 
that conversion to Buddhism does not 
achieve this. "I am not a Buddhist," says 
one Mahar who does not want to he 
named. "1 think changing name or relig¬ 
ion won't remove 
these ihings. By convert 
mg to Buddhism you just 
change ?hc name of the 
old Scheduled Castes." 
Even Professor Joshi 
admits there is some truth 
in this. "Wc arc labelled 
neo-Buddhists to further 
stigmatise us," he 
explains. 


I t seems, therefore, that 
till now, Buddhism has 
been unable to help the 
plight of the backward 
castes. Joshi says that this 
is because it is just the 
beginning of their move¬ 
ment. "This (social stig¬ 
matisation) will continue 
for some time, maybe 
even a hundred years," he 
says. "Because at the 
moment untouchables 
themselves feel that they 
arc untouchables. Only 
when this changes and 
we feel on a par with Brah¬ 
mins can we escape the 
stigma." 


Dr Anand Kumar, a professor at JNU 
and a pro-Tibet activist, compares the 
Dalits to a woman who has been raped. 
"They have suffered social rape," he 
says. "They have to cure their internal 
wounds, like a raped woman who bla¬ 
mes herself for being raped. It’sallamat- 
ter of cultural confidence. They need to 
take the attitude, i am a Dalit and I'm 
proud of it ’. Rather like the Black Ameri¬ 
can approach to their current identity 


But others say that this 

_ _ is because Ambcdkar’s 

followers have not lived 
up to the hopes of their leader. "The 
Dalit leadership is quite confused," says 
Dr Anand Kumar. "They have taken on 
Ambedkar’s thought but have ignored 
the social ethics whereby India was to 
move towards a democratic order 
through Buddhism. Conversion remains 
confined to the Mahars and some Jalavs 
of northern India. And they arc the ones 
who arc economically secure among the 
Dalits. The Dalit elite have failed to pro¬ 
mote Buddhism among the 
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untouchables." 

The movement towards a democratic 
order that Kumar talks of is based on 
Ambedkar’s vision to liberate the whole 
of Hindu society through conversion. In 
this way, Dalits should be leading, not 
simply joining, a movement for the re¬ 
creation of India. "You have to change 
totally and everybody must change, not 
just the Scheduled Castes," explains one 
Mahar. "If Buddhism were to be accept¬ 
ed by all, maybe there would be some 
sense in it." 

This Mahar accurately sums up why 
the current trend to convert to Buddhism 
has failed to help the 
Scheduled Castes of 
India. More importantly, 
he expresses the hope of 
every one of India’s 2(X) 
million ‘untouchables’. 

The hope that Buddhism 
has been unable to fulfil 
and the hope that still 
remains condemned to 
the future. 

"Persons who arc con¬ 
verted, if asked what they 
are, will say they are Bud¬ 
dhists. But every out 

knows they are Mahars 
and the feeling is just the 
same. When 1 am asked 1 
say. ‘1 am a human 
being’. I hope my childr¬ 
en will not experience 
any of this. I hope this 
questi on — w ho are y ou 7 
— won’t be asked. 1 hope 
my son will not be a 
Mahar, that he will be a 111013 

mdn Buddhi 

While it is Ambcd- . 
kar’s Buddhism, and its TTOIII Op| 
close ties with the Hinaya- the Wes 
na tradition, that India s 
untouchables are looking Wfly for 
to for social emancipa¬ 
tion, it is the Mahayana 
tradition that is appealing 
to the West. 


was Zen Buddhism in the Seventies, it is 
definitely Tibetan Buddhism that is 
popular in the Nineties. There are now' 
more than 500centres of Tibetan Buddh¬ 
ism worldwide and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of adherents. 

One reason why Westerners are turn¬ 
ing to Tibetan Buddhism is largely 
because of the charisma of His Holiness, 
The 14th Dalai Lama. Even as he leads 
the struggle to free Tibet from Chinese 
occupation, he finds time to carry Bud¬ 
dhism's message all over the world. For 
example, he is certainly the only Dalai 
Lama to give the Kalachakra initiation 


met anyone who hasn’t experienced a 
tremendous impact on their lives after 
they’ve met His Holiness.” he says. 
"When you meet someone of that statu¬ 
re, your heart and mind are totally nans 
formed. He treats everybody on the level 
at which they exist. I remember he once 
said to me, ‘I've never thought that 1 was 
better than any other creature’. And 
when he says it you really believe it," 
Beyond this level, however, Tshering 
Gyatsho, a Sikkimese national who runs 
courses in Buddhism at the Library foi 
Tibetan Works and Archives in Dhuram- 
shala, explains that, "There arc two rca- 



TINA TURNER > 


India’s downtrodden turn to 
Buddhism in search of liberation 
from oppression. But celebrities in 
the West are taking on the ‘middle 
way’ for liberation from their lives 
of luxuiy 



T he West was first introduced to Bud¬ 
dhism during the Sixties and Sevent¬ 
ies through the ‘flower power’ pilgrims. 
In those days, Buddhism was just ano¬ 
ther unconventional fashion accessory 
as essential as the long hair and ‘Peace’ 
signs. Interest in Buddhism was mainly 
concentrated on the ethics of Zen. 

Today, however, it is becoming more 
mainstream and finding genuine, not 
just fashionable, support abroad. If it 


in Los Angeles. 

The West loves The Dalai Lama. 
This, says Lobsang Gyatso, director of 
the Buddhist Dialectics Centre in Dha- 
ramshala, is because he manages to com¬ 
bine three very attractive qualities; 
knowledge, manner and compassion. 

But Richard Gere, in a recent televis¬ 
ed interview with Rajiv Mehrotra of the 
Dalai Lama Foundation, indicates that it 
is something more than that. "I’ve never 


sons why Westerners are turning to Tibe¬ 
tan Mahayana Buddhism. The first is 
that they are not satisfied with their lives 
in the West. The second is that they are 
disillusioned with their religion. They 
say that they want a more rational relig¬ 
ion and more peace and happiness m 
their lives." 

T here appears to be two reasons why 
Westerners are dissatisfied with their 
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lives in the West One reason is the 
heavy emphasis on materialism, "The 
West doe* not know its cultural back¬ 
ground and Westerners do not under¬ 
stand the system in which they arc 
brought up," explains Tshenng Gyat- 
sho "They do not appreciate the moral 
side of life. All their hopes are materi¬ 
alistic. They can only concentrate on 
working hard and making money." 

Lobsang Gy at so explains that the 
main concept in Buddhism is that every¬ 
one seeks happiness According to the 
teachings of Siddhartha, who experienc¬ 
ed life both as a materially well-olf prin¬ 
ce and a life ol destitution on the path to 
spiritual enlightenment, happiness is 
best achieved through the 'middle way 1 . 
"Buddhism is a practice that keeps happi¬ 
ness by balancing material development 


and spiritual development," he says. 

Indeed, while India's downtrodden 
turn to Buddhism in search of liberation 
from oppression, the rich and ihc fam¬ 
ous of the West are taking on the ‘middle 
wav’ for liberation from their lives of 
luxury. Hollywood's Richard Gere, 
Oliver Stone, Keanu Reeves and Harri¬ 
son Ford; pop star Tina Tur¬ 
ner; football's Konerto Baggio; beatnik 
writer Allen Ginsberg; multi¬ 
millionaire Laurence Rockefeller, to 
namejustafew. 

The other reason why Westerners are 
dissatisfied is because of the strong 
emphasis on individuality in Western 
society. Tshering Gyatsho says, "Nobo¬ 
dy tells Westerners to minimise the pro- 
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motion of the T. As a result. Western 
civilisation is riddled with negative emo¬ 
tions that Buddhists have identified as 
extensions of the ego, such as anger, 
jealousy and hatied." 

Buddhism is the search for the nature 
of the self, which ends in the realisation 
that there is no self. All beings and 
objects of the world are manifestations 
of the same underlying reality, namely 
emptiness 

Gyatsho says that because they have 
so many negative emotions, Westerners 
have had to turn to psychoanalysis. 
"There arc so many psychotherapists, 
analysts and psychologists all having a 
good time making money off other 
people’s problems". As a result, he 
explains that teachers at his Buddhist 
courses in Dharamshala have to work 


To Lobsang Gyatso, the 
main concept in 
Buddhism is the search 
for happiness. 
"Buddhism," he says, "is 
a practice that keeps 
happiness by balancing 
spiritual and material 
development" 


like psychotherapists and the students 
are treated like patients. "We tell people 
that their strength has to come from 
within themselves. You have got to 
know your mind and develop it." 

M any people agree that the West 
faces a crisis. This crisis stems 
from an imbalance in Western society as 
a whole says Gyatsho. "Westerners are 
so easily excitable. If they don't get their 
way over the smallest things they get 
unbelievably upset." As a religion that 
olfets enlightenment, fulfilment and 
peace of mind, therefore. Buddhism 
fi nds j m medi a te a ppcal. 

But why have Westerners been una¬ 
ble to find this peace of mind from then 
own religious tradition? More signifi¬ 
cantly, why have they chosen Tibetan 
Mahay ana Buddhism as the solution to 
their problems? 

Patricia Donnelly, an Englishwoman 
who runs introductory courses to Tibe¬ 
tan Buddhism at the Tushila Retreat Gen¬ 
tle in Dharamshala, explains that the 
mam attraction is its emphasis on ration¬ 
al analysis. "Tibetan Buddhism has all 
the answers," she says. "It explains eve¬ 
rything, every doubt, every question in 
incredible detail and shows you every 
step on the path." 

Tshenng Gyatsho says that one 
aspect that Westerners find rational in 
Buddhism is the absence of God. 
"Westerners have a scientific, rational 
mind," he says, adding, "Buddhism 
appeals to them because it never talks 
about God; 11 only attacks your mind, 
your life, what you want to do and why 
you are here. It’s not just based on blind 
faith." 

For ex ample, Rosette travels from Par¬ 
is to Dharamshala every year because of 
her interest in Tibetan Buddhism. "I did¬ 
n’t plan to become a Buddhist," she 
says. "I was baptised a Christian and 
later 1 started to think about other paths 
and other Gods. When 1 came across 
Tibetan Buddhism, 1 found a religion 
without God. After reflecting on it for a 
little while, everything it said seemed 
quite logical tome." 

Indeed, Patricia Donnelly says that a 
lot of people take up courses in Tibetan 
Buddhism and return to their own relig¬ 
ion with a better understanding of it. 
"We’ve had many Israelis taking up 
courses here recently,” she says. "They 
inevitably return to their faith but say 
that they understand it much better 
because of what they learnt from 
BuJdhism." 
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"There are many programmes," says 
Alexander Benin, who lectures worldwide 
on Buddhism, "starting up within American 
corporations that employ Buddhist 
meditation techniques to help relieve stress 
among their employees" 


B ut it is not that sim¬ 
ple. Many Wester¬ 
ners are turning to Buddh¬ 
ism looking for miracul¬ 
ous cures. Instead of 
cures, they often find a lot 
of pain. Initiates are warn¬ 
ed that meditating with¬ 
out moving might be pain¬ 
ful after some time. But 
to move is not an option. 

Indeed, Buddhism does 
not even seek to overco¬ 
me pain. The idea is not 
to dwell on it, but to beco¬ 
me one with it so that the 
pain is no longer a 
stranger, or worse, an 
enemy. As well as pain, 

Buddhism threatens the 
initiate's precious indivi¬ 
duality and the practices 
tame their passion. 

On top of this, Patricia 
Donnelly explains that 
many people who turn to 
Buddhism face societal 
pressure. "Families find 
it hard to accept the scene 
of their children prostrat¬ 
ing in front of a picture of 
some Buddhist lama 
(monk)," she says. 

"People who become 
monks and nuns get call¬ 
ed Hare Krishnas if they 
wear their robes in the 
West." 

As a result. The Dalai 
L ama advises newco¬ 
mers to the religion not to 
change their outward 
appearance. Instead, 
change should be inter¬ 
nalised. More 

importantly, he says, he does not want 
people converting to Buddhism because 
it can cause so many problems with the 
clash in cultural and religious traditions. 
This liberal compromise makes Buddh¬ 
ism extremely attractive to Westerners 
who can then cling to the comfort of 
their original faiths while adopting ele¬ 
ments of Buddhism that they find attrac¬ 
tive. A Westerner doesn’t even have to 
give up his atheism. 

Thus, The Dalai Lama advises 
Westerners to treat Tibetan Buddhism 
like a supermarket. Those interested 
should wheel around the religion, pickr 
ing up concepts and ideas, one by one, to 
put into their shopping trolley. Eventual¬ 


ly, he says, the shopping trolley will 
become full. 

Alexander Berzin, who holds a Fh.D 
in Sanskrit and lectures worldwide on 
Buddhism, explains that because there 
is such a liberal attitude toward conver¬ 
sion, Buddhism has become much more 
mainstream in Western society. 

"There arc many progi amines start¬ 
ing up within American corporations 
that employ various Buddhist medita¬ 
tion techniques to help relieve stress 
among their employees," he says. 
"There is a Vietnamese Buddhist called 
Thich Nhat Hahn who has started a pro¬ 
gramme called ‘Engaged Buddhism’ 
that uses Buddhism in social work, like 


meditation programmes 
for prisons and Buddhist 
hospices for people dying 
of AIDS and cancer. 
There is even a Jewish 
revival movement in 
America that is drawing 
from Buddhism in order 
to emphasise spirituality 
within Judaism." 

The Dalai Lama says 
that this is the way he 
would like to see Buddh¬ 
ism working in the West. 
In a book called. Worlds 
In Harmony , he advises, 
"I think it is very import¬ 
ant to remember that you 
are a Westerner. Your 
social and cultural back¬ 
ground are different from 
mine. It you want to prac¬ 
tise an Eastern philoso¬ 
phy, such as Tihetan Bud¬ 
dhism, you should take 
the essence and try to 
adapt it to your cultural 
background. Over the 
course of time, you can 
gradually integrate it 
with your own culture 
and the values here, just 
as it happened in the past 
with Tibetan Buddhism. 
There must gradually 
evolve a Western Buddh¬ 
ism or an American 
Buddhism." 

There is evidence to 
suggest that this is happe¬ 
ning, particularly in Ame¬ 
rica. Buddhist courses in 
America are egalitarian 
(women are usually sub¬ 
servient in the Asian tradi¬ 
tion ), technologically 

advanced (meditation courses are availa¬ 
ble on CD-ROM discs) and sophisticat¬ 
ed about ways of power in American life 
(there is even a wilderness retreat for 
environmental lawyers). 

But if there is one thing that we can 
conclude from the spread of Buddhism 
to the West and even its recent revival in 
India, it is that Siddhartha’s Law of 
Impermanence remains true. This states 
that nothing ever stays the same; everyth¬ 
ing changes. Could Siddhartha have pos¬ 
sibly conceived that this law would ring 
so true that it would even apply to his 
own teachings? • 

William Rhode/Dharamahala and 
NawDmihl 
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The Dalai Lama 
explains why the 
religion is suddenly 
in fashion 


Sunday: You have mentioned in your 
book, Freedom In Exile: The A utohio - 
graph} Of The Dalai Lama , about the 
rising popularity of Buddhism in the 
West. Could you explain why Tibetan 
Buddhism in particular has become 
so popular in the West? Are there 
some specific concepts that Tibetan 
Buddhism deals with that are import¬ 
ant to the Western world today? 

The Dalai Lama: How to explain? 1 
think that there arc two kinds of people 
who show interest (in Buddhism). 

On one level, there is the general 
public or ordinary person who finds 
something new in Tibetan Buddhism. 
These people have the impression that 
through Mahayana, you can achieve 
Buddhahood within a few years 
(laughs). 

That kind of concept is not available 
in Hinayana teaching or the Theravada 
world. Also, there is this superficial 
impression that it (Tibetan Buddhism) 
offers variety and a lot of deities; a deity 
for wealth, a deity for life, a deity for for¬ 
tune, things like that. 

That is the average, general level. 1 
should say that this is not healthy 
because it leads to some misconcep¬ 
tions. These people do not have the 
knowing, the proper structure, for the 
path of spirituality 

Now, on another level, there are more 
serious people. In Buddhism, like in any 
other religion, there is a lot of emphasis 
on the practice of compassion or forgive¬ 
ness. But one unique thing in Buddhism, 
especially in Mahayana Buddhism, is 
the emphasis on using reason and your 
common sense. Even when you find a 
contradiction in the scriptures with your 
own attitude or feeling, then it is our (the 
Buddhists’) right to disregard this scrip¬ 
ture. The Buddha himself stated that, 
"My followers should not accept my 
teaching out of faith or out of respect. 
But rather through investigation and 
experiment." 

This thinking is unique. For those 
people who love reason and are more 
scientific-minded, who want to experi¬ 
ment rather than use blind faith, this 
way of approach (the Buddhist 
approach) is more suitable. 


“More serious 
a genuine intek 
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people are showing 
rest in Buddhism” 


Another unique thing about Tibetan 
Buddhism is the combination of acade¬ 
mia and thorough study with implemen¬ 
tation and practice. These go together. 
For more serious people, the Tibetan 
Buddhist and Buddhist practitioner 
offers a deep and complete explanation, 
if you ask another kind of Buddhist prac¬ 
titioner, they will not have this same 
kind of knowledge or answer. 

So maybe, these are the reasons. 

Q: Who are in the majority: people 
who treat Buddhism on a superficial 
level or those who seriously investiga¬ 
te Buddhism and analyse it on a ratio¬ 
nal level? 

A: My impression is that in the early 
Seventies, late Sixties, there were more 
people who treated Buddhism at the 
more superficial level Now, more sen 
ous people are showing a genuine inter¬ 
est and their practice may be more 
long-lasting. 

Q: So you don't fed that it's a fashion? 

A: I don’t think so. At certain periods, 
say the Sixties and Seventies, perhaps it 
was a fashion. 

Q: One of the most interesting aspects 
of Buddhism in the West is the adop¬ 
tion of various Buddhist techniques 
into normal, daily life without actual¬ 
ly becoming a Buddhist. For example, 
some American corporations are 
using Buddhist meditation tech¬ 
niques for relieving stress among its 
employees. Is this how you like to see 
the West using Buddhism? 

A: Oh yes, yes. 

Firstly, my basic attitude is that if you 
try to propagate one form of religion, 
say Buddhism, then other religions will 
react, eventually leading to confronta¬ 
tion. You have no right to impose your 
faith by saying that it is best for you. 
You cannot say that. 

Therefore, mv attitude is: how much 
contribution can 1 make to humanity 
through my own tradition? 
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For people who believe in one relig¬ 
ion or for those who have no faith, it 
doesn’t matter. Leave them, it's not 
serious But if they find certain Buddhist 
techniques useful, then make them avail¬ 
able so that they can choose (to use 
them). It is not necessary to become Bud¬ 
dhist or convert people to Buddhism 

Q: Why would a man convert from 
one religion to another? How do you 
feel about the way in which the so- 
called backward castes use Bud- 


"When you find a 
contradiction in the 
scriptures with your own 
attitude or feeling, then it 
is our (the Buddhists') 
right to disregard it" 


dhism, not for Buddhism, but for soci¬ 
al revolution and political reasons? 

A: Now this is a little complicated. 

The late Dr Ambcdkar was a scholar, 
lawyer and freedom-fighter. This shows 
that he was a serious person who was 
really commuted and determined So, 1 
feel that there were some valid reasons 
behind his conversion. He saw the bene¬ 
fit of taking on Buddhism at the indivi¬ 
dual level and at the community level. 
He converted with sufficient reasons. 
Blit he did not convert necessarily again¬ 
st another (religion) but rather in order to 
gain full rights for the individual or com¬ 
munity. This is my belief So I often prai¬ 
se the late Ambcdkar. 

Now, among the followers, there arc 
people who do not seem to have the 
same propel Inundation for converting. 
They do not see the positive side of Bud¬ 
dhism. but rather only their dissatisfac¬ 
tion with social caste. These people are 
motivated by their,feelings against the 
other religion (Hinduism). That is a little 
bit unhealthy. There is the same kind of 
action bul the motivation is different. 
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The behaviour of some followers, 
whom people call neo-Buddhists, some¬ 
times creates more divisions, even if 
they don’t intend it to. They forget about 
the value of Buddhism and simply critici¬ 
se the Hindus and the traditional religi¬ 
ous Brahmin priests. That is not good. 
They must try to gain their maximum 
rights but at the same lime respect the 
other tradition/religion. 

Q: Twenty three years ago you went 
to a conversion conference in Delhi 
where many Dalits converted. Since 
that time you seem to have distanced 
yourself from these mass conversion 
ceremonies. Has this been a deliberate 
manoeuvre? 


A: Yes, I went once. I remember going 
to one small function in UP about one 
hour’s drive from Delhi. At the meeting, 
some neo-Buddhists started some very 
serious criticism against Brahmins. 
The audience responded and a very 
tense atmosphere was created. After that 
I decided that I would not go to that kind 
of a meeting again. 

Q: Have the neo-Buddhists tried to 
rope you in as a figurehead or leader? 

A: No. 

Certain activities of theirs, I feel, are 
not appropriate. On such occasions, I 
usually distance my self and I even open¬ 
ly tell them that it is not good, it is not 
right. 

But, as Buddhists, they also expect 
something from me. On m> part I also 


have a responsibility to help them. So 
we do have close relations. If I am pass¬ 
ing through Bombay or the area of Maha¬ 
rashtra, Gujarat or Nagpur, then they 
(neo-Buddhists) come to see me and I 
give them some suggestions or advice. 

I usually tell them that it is not suffici¬ 
ent to simply claim themselves Budd¬ 
hists . It is very, very important to have 
full knowledge about Buddha Dhanuna. 
I always stress that on them. 

When there is a large meeting of neo- 
Buddhists I usually stress two points. 
One, because we believe that Buddha’s 
nature exists in all sentient beings and 
that ever)/ human being has the potential 
to become Buddha, there is no point to 
feel oneself as inferior because of 


"We believe that 
Buddha’s nature exists in 
all sentient beings and 
that every human being 
has the potential to 
become Buddha. There is 
no point in feeling inferior 
because of certain social 
conditions or caste" 


certain social conditions or caste. There 
is no point to feel like that. It is very 
important to have self-confidence and 
determination. 

Second, with this determination, I tell 
them that the actual method to overcome 
these difficulties is through education. 
The poor people, because of their imme¬ 
diate problems, are sometimes negligent 
about educating their children. .This is 
dangerous. I always appeal to these 
people that if they have children, no mat¬ 
ter how difficult it is, they must have pro¬ 
per education. 

Self-confidence combined with edu¬ 
cation can make everyone equal. 

Q: There are people in the West who 
are turning to Buddhism 
and there are people in 
India turning to Bud¬ 
dhism. But they look to 
Buddhism for very dif¬ 
ferent reasons. Someo¬ 
ne from the West might 
be dissatisfied with 
his material life and 
prefer Buddhism for its 
rationality. People in 
India might turn to Bud¬ 
dhism because they are 
dissatisfied with their 
social status and their 
caste label and wish to 
make a political state¬ 
ment. Can you give me 
your view on why 
people are turning to 
Buddhism with such 
extremely different 
reasons? 

A: I do not think that you 
can categorise. 

In the West, generally speaking, there 
are social problems which can be>solved 
through various means. But here in 
India, even if it is not really the case, 
there is the feeling/conception that 
certain social systems cannot be chang¬ 
ed unless they change their faith or go to 
a faith in which there is no caste system. 
Apparently, people believe that certain 
social ills are connected with certain reli¬ 
gious tradition or belief. 

But there is another group of Indians 
who do not think that way but are similar 
to the Westerners. They are more educa¬ 
ted, more experienced, socially better 
off. They are show ing interest in Buddh¬ 
ism for very different reasons. So you 
see you cannot categorise (laughs). • 

Intmrvfmwmdby WttHmm 
Rkodrn/Dhmrmm*hmim 
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■ Positive 
feedback 

M ichel Camdessus, 

managing director of 
the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), has urged that 
India should continue with 
its structural reforms 
programme and prudent 
fiscal policies. At a press 
conference, he called India’s 
reforms "very courageous, 
far-reaching and 
i ompiehensivc" 

The message he sought to 
give was that India was not 
Mexico, where a meltdown 
was waiting to happen 
Michael Mussa, IMF's chid 
economist, stressed on this 
point too 

Camdessus ret erred to 
India’s sound external 
payments position, the 
competitivenessol its 
exchange rate and to the fact 
that short ter m debt was a 
small part of India's overall 
debt I le recapped India's 
market-oriented policies 
since they were begun in 
1<>9I and added, "The 
success is still developing." 


■ A welcome 
prospect 


A mericans can get 
majority equity n 
investments in India 
Finance minister 


.v /V.i 

... s v 


HEARD AT THE EMPEROR'S 
LOUNGE 

When you don’t have anything to 
do, do it in India. 

ONE NON-Rt SIDENT INDIAN TO ANOTHER 


Manmohan Singh made this 
statement in an inlet view to 
CNN 

"Wc have today, a 
different mindset with 
regard to what percentage ol 
equity ought to be owned by 
Americans,” he said "II they 
want to ow'n majority 


| ownership, w ell that also is 
| welcome " 

"India," hi' went on lo sav, 
"will work to i reate an 
cnviionment that w ill enable 
American investors to come 
to India m evei-incieasmg 
amounts 

"Toda\, theie are se\ en 


Manmohan Singh: rolling 
out tho rod carpot 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


The BSE Sensex dips to a new low of 3,202.12 
points 

■ The Bombay Stock Fxchange's 

sensitive index tor 30 lop shares has 
touched a 52-week low of 3,202 12 
points. It touched 3,228.94 points on 22 
February, 1905 The national index has 
also recorded a new' low ol 1,554 59 
points. Before this, it was 1,570 09 

points. 

A near-panic situation pievails in the market Things 
have worsened since the scandal associated with the MS 
Shoes public issue. Brokers are finding it tough to put 
through small deals even 

And yet, industry has never done belter 1PCL, MIC C), 
Birla Jute and JindaJ Iron, for instance, showed impressive 
earnings. But share prices of these companies have 
dipped Reliance Industries, show ing strong results, has 
also seen its share price drop 

New issues are in worse shape. The Rs 170-ciore 
Bhushan Steel and Strips public issue has dev olved There 
are fears that other issues would also not be adequately 
subscribed. 

Two reasons ate given foi the depression in the market 
One is that the Unit Trust oflndia, needing monies, has 
been continuously selling for some time now. The other 
reason is that foreign insitutional investors have almost 
completely withdrawn from the market bcause of the 
uncertain political situation Marlin Partners Ltd. the 
Indian subsidiary ol Marlin Partners UK Lid, has 
predicted a "subdued outlook for 1995-96" and has 
attributed this to Congress infighting, and so on 

"The positive side is that the market is now historically 
cheap and discount earnings are at levels w Inch have not 
been seen since early-1992," the Marlin teport says, 
except that there aren’t many who will take this 
development in any positive sense 


non-C’ongress stale 
governments in India and all 
of them aie speaking the 
same language ol 
integration, of encouraging 
privatisation, of opening up 
India to foreign investments. 
So, in that sense, the process 
ol reform launched four 
years ago is tiuly 
in eversible." 


■ The price of 
boom 

I n Bombay, they have tired 
talking of it. Now, it’s 
world news. 1 .ast week, the 
Waft Street Journal elected 
Bombay as the most 
expensive city in the world, 
as fill as tents go. 

Ii costs l IS $ 145.51 to rent 
one square foot of Bombay 


LI... n 





l . ■ •- 

Bombay: doar Ufa 

annually. Other cities: 

Tokyo — US $143.51, Hong 
Kong — US $137 46, 

Beijing — US $88,25, 
Shanghai — US $80, New 
Delhi — US $69.72, London 
(West Find) — US $86.6 and 

New York (multown). 

US $ 39.06. 

"India," said the Wall 
St feet Journal , "is in ihe 
throes ol a spectacular 
property bubble. Historic 
free market economic 
reforms, ovci the past four 
years, have made this 
hugely-populous South 
Asian giani one of the 
world’s most attractive 
emerging markets." • 
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BUSINESS 


"If we are not going to 
care about ourown 
country, who will?" 
asks the man who sold 
off Parle to a foreign 
multinational for an 
estimated sum of 60 
million dollars In 
September 1993 


F oreigners are not much in 
favour at the Belvedere or the 
Chambers these days. In Cal¬ 
cutta, 1TC chairman K.L. 
Chugh was able to send 
BAT’s Norman Davis packing by play¬ 
ing the patriotism card. In Bombay, 
Rajan Pillai is claiming persecution at 
the hands of the evil Singapore 
authorities. 

And in Delhi, two leading lights of 
the Confederation of Indian Industry 
(CII) disagreed in public about the ext¬ 
ent to which foreigners should be allow¬ 
ed to invest in India. Jamshyd Godrej, 
managing director of Godrej & Boyce 
and a former president of the CII, told a 
1000-strong audience at a CII worker- 
industry meet, that he believed that Indi¬ 


an industry would become more effici¬ 
ent if multinationals were allowed to inv¬ 
est in all sectors of the economy. 

Rahul Bajaj, chairman of Ba jaj Auto, 
disagreed and insisted that the invest¬ 
ment should be restricted both in terms 
of quantum and sectors. "We don’t real¬ 
ly disagree/' Bajaj later told Sunday 
(see interview ), "all I’m saying is that 
foreigners shouldn’t be given control." 
This view sounds suspiciously like that 
of the late, lamented Bombay Club,of 
which Bajaj was a leading light. 

But at the CII, they emphasise that 
there is a broad consensus on the issue of 
foreign investment. Says Subodh Bhar- 
gava, the CIFs outgoing president, "The 
issue of allowing foreigners not more 
than-40 per cent control has to be decid¬ 


ed on a case-by-case basis. It is for the 
individual entrepreneur to assess his 
need of the foreign company and offer 
control accordingly." 

Ramesh Chauhan disagrees. "What 
India is going through is a process of ope¬ 
ning up only. This is not liberalisation. 
All wc are doing is opening up in terms 
of foreign equity and imports under pres¬ 
sure from the World Bank. Our poverty 
line is below Rs 1,300 per year. That’s a 
joke. I first read it as per month. Wc 
don’t need to open up to bring in high 
technology, but instead, need to bring in 
more employment." 

The argument for attracting foreign 
investment is predicated on two assump¬ 
tions. One: we need the capital. And 
two: Indian industry needs the competi¬ 
tion if it is to become more efficient. 

Both grounds are hard to dispute. So, 
the disagreements are on the specifics 
rather than the issues themselves. 

On capital, industrialists argue that 
we need investment in core sectors and 
in the consumer goods area. Rahul 
Bajaj, for instance, supports foreign 
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You don ’t hear much about the Bombay Club these days, but Indian 
industry is still divided on the subject of foreign competition 

FEAR OF 

FOREIGNERS 
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investment in power. But the criticism is 
on the specifics. 

Bajaj wants a more transparent bidd* 
ing system. Agrees Bhargava, M CII also 
stands for transparency. We should have 
an open tender system where the bidd¬ 
ing should be open to all." 

Lessons from Enron: Everybody, it 
seems, wants Indians to have a fair crack 
at bidding for the same project. 

They don't go as far as Manohar 
Joshi, chief minister of Maharashtra, 
who promised that Indian firms would 
be given preference over foreign compa¬ 
nies for projects in his state, and only 
those projects which do not solicit inter¬ 
est from local companies will be open to 
foreigners. 

This, however, is not the message that 
the CII wants to send out to potential 
foreign investors. "Indian industry 
needs support, not protection," says 
Bhargava. "Anyway, how can Joshi 
deny lacilities to Coke? Will he stop 
their power supply, or deny them 
industrial land? This statement means 
nothing." 

Predictably, Joshi Ends an ally in 
Chauhan. "U we are not going to care 
about oui own country, who will?" asks 
the man who sold off Parle to a foreign 
multinational for an estimated sum of 60 
million dollars in September 1993. "I 
was sensible enough to strike my deal 
and get out. There arc lots of people who 
are not going to get this chance." 

He adds, "For example, take the case 
of Campa-Cola and Vadilal ice-cream. 
What chance do they have? In this scena¬ 
rio, the lucky ones are those who get out. 
And the unlucky ones are the nationalist 
and sentimental fellows who hang on." 

S mall wonder then, that those left 
behind want, in that immortal 
phrase of the Bombay Club, a ‘level¬ 
playing field’. 

"Is it good for India if a company like 
Parle is swallowed up by unfair foreign 
competition?" asks Bajaj. "They have 
access to cheaper capital, their infrastruc¬ 
ture is better than ours, quality con¬ 
sciousness is better abroad. It is because 
of these very factors that we asked for a 
level playing field." 

Chauhan goes a step further. Tm not 
asking for a level-playing field, but one 
that is tilted in our favour. And why ever 
not? We will manage with a higher cost 
of capital, we have been managing so 
far. But what is distressing is the discri¬ 
mination against our local companies by 
favouring foreign companies." 


He cites the case of our confectionery 
and ice-cream industry which had been 
reserved for the small-scale industries in 
India. But now, the government has 
allowed multinationals to come into 
these sectors as well. "Soon, Levers will 
be dominating the entire Indian ice¬ 
cream industry. I don’t think the govern¬ 
ment knows what it is doing," says 
Chauhan. 

On consumer goods, most industrial¬ 
ists shift their ground. They agree on the 
need for competition, but they want it on 
their own terms. Bajaj wants 51-60 per 
cent for Indians. Bhargava wants the 
policy to be decided on a case-by-casc 
basis, and uses the BAT-1TC case to 
illustrate the threat to Indian manage¬ 


ment where Indian managers are at the 
mercy of midnight phone calls to protect 
themselves. 

Chauhan sees the argument as not one 
over control, but rather as to which sec¬ 
tors should be opened up. According to 
him, the government should first make a 
list of the sectors it needs investment in, 
and open up only those, "And if pressure 
is put on us by outsiders, then we should 
either be strong enough to resist it as we 
are resisting the NPT or else we should 
throw in the towel and become a colo¬ 
ny," he says. 

As it is, Chauhan feels the govern¬ 
ment offered a very lopsided argument 
for opening up the consumer goods sec¬ 
tor. According to him, this sector was 
offered as the carrot to bring in invest¬ 
ment in the infrastructure arcas.This, as 
he points out, hasn’t really worked. Fore¬ 
ign companies are still asking for 


counter-guarantees to invest m such 
areas as the power sector, regardless of 
whether we let McDonald’s and Kello- 
g’s into our country or not. 

What makes the situation worse is 
that there seems to he no one clear-cut 
policy for allowing foreign investment. 
Each stale has its own rules. While N T. 
Rama Rao wants foreign participation in 
the making of both potato chips and 
microchips, the Maharashtra chief mini¬ 
ster wants to give preference to the 
domestic industry — and this is the 
same state whose former chief minister 
is accused of doing just the opposite. 
Laloo Yadav of Bihar has also said that 
foreign investment is not welcome in the 
consumer goods sector in his state. 


And ironically, these statements coin¬ 
cided with finance minister Manmohan 
Singh’s visit to Washington where he 
was busy assuring the Americans that he 
saw no problem in their holding majori¬ 
ty stakes in Indian companies. 

The divergence of opinion suggests 
that though the Bombay Club may be 
dead, its views are alive and well. As the 
Narasimha Rao government enters the 
last months of its life, many fear that the 
Congress will not be re-elected. A BJP 
government or one headed by the Nation- 
al Front will almost certainly allow Indi¬ 
an industry a higher degree of protec¬ 
tion. Then, the case put forward by such 
industrialists as Ramesh Chauhan and 
Rahul Bajaj takes on a new importance. 

At the moment, they are voices of dis¬ 
sent. By next year, their views may be 
the conventional wisdom. • 

Priys Bmhgmi/Nmw Dmlhl 



"The Issue of 
allowing foreigners 
not more than 40 
percent control has 
to b# decided on a 
case-by-case heals. 
It Is for the 
Individual 
entrepreneur to 
assess his need of 
the foreign 
company and offer 
control accordingly” 
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As it turned out, several of those asso 
dated with the Bombas Club later came 
out with statements m s uppoit of the 
reforms. Hari Shankar Smghama of JK 
Industries who had called the other 
industrialists over at the Belvedere, was 
one of those and L.M. Ihapat of Bailor- 
pur Industries Ltd , another. 

Rahul Bajaj of Baja) Auto was also 
present at that meeting . But he has tun 
changed his views sinc e, hist fortnight, 
at the centenary meeting of the ( onfede 
ration of Indian Indust i v (ill) to whn h 
politicians, industrialists and workers 
u'i re invited. Bajaj once again express 
ed his opposition ft> certain aspects of 
the economic ref >nn s 

While doing so, he had run-ins with 
Jam shy d (rod re) of (lodrcj ^ Boxc e 
oven the pen e and dim < urn of the rcfoi 
ms Godrej was of the view that all sec 
tors of the ec onotnx ought to he opened 
un, but Bajaj pleaded fen a phased ope¬ 
ning. Here are excerpts from his 
interview 


Sunday: At the recently-concluded 
CII conference you disagreed with 
Jamshyd Godrej on opening up all sec¬ 
tors of the economy. Isn’t it too late 
for that now? 

Rahul Biyaj: It's threc-and-a-hulf years 


"We should not hand 


over majority control" 


Rahul Bajaj, CMD of 
Bajaj Auto, says that he 
is not against foreign 
technology, but 
advocates a cautious 
approach 


In September JWJ, 12 top Indian 
industrialists met at The Oberoi's Belve¬ 
dere Club. This group, that began to be 
known as the Bombay Club, felt uncom- 
lortable at the growing pac e of econo¬ 
mic reforms. 

Some of them felt that as things stood, 
thev could become targets of hostile 
takeovers from multinational corpora¬ 
tions or non-resident Indians Their 
argument was that foreigners coming in 
had access to cheap money, w hile Indi¬ 
an industrialists got credit at high inter¬ 
est rates. 


since the economy opened up, so now 
there is no chance of doing il sequential¬ 
ly Of course, 1 would have prcfeircd it 
done in a phased manner, sealing a tre¬ 
mendous, ruthless competition at the 
domestic level first, and then. Jetting in 
foreign competition. 

It would also be stupid if we waited 
before we opened up sectors such as 
infrastructure and those needing high 
technology. 

But in the consumer goods sector, 
there is a lot of value addition. We 
should import the raw materia! rathci 
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than the TV set. That way, we will he 
bringing in both technology and 
employment. What industrial activity is 
needed to import a TV' set? 

So, the point I’m making is that if the 
economy has opened up, that's alright 
There's really no going back. If 1 was the 
chairman of a foreign company, even I 
would put the heat on India to import my 
goods. But personally. I’d rather we 
import raw materials. 

Q: What exactly were your differen¬ 
ces with Jamshyd Godrej? 

A: Jamshyd’s position is not too differ¬ 
ent from mine. We basically agree that 
what is required is competition in the 
consumer goods sector, we need it to 
become competitive. We also agree that 
foreign technology should come in. 
What I'm saying is that the foreign com¬ 
panies should not gel across-the-board 
control in every sector. 

The problem is that once they know 
majority equity is allowed, naturally 
they’ll want it. Now, if the government 
says we’ll allow only 40 per cent majo¬ 
rity, then there will be a hue and cry 
abroad. They have tasted blood and they 
want more control 

But while 1 feel that we should now 
reject those tie-ups with foreign majori¬ 
ty control — wc cannot go back on what 
was agreed with them — future ones 
should not he allowed more than 40 per 
cent control. 

Q: Are you talking of only the con¬ 
sumer goods sector, or does this inclu¬ 
de core industries as well? 

A: In the infrastructure sector, where 
technology is very important to the Indi¬ 
an company, the foreigners will obvious¬ 
ly want majority control. But in the con¬ 
sumer goods sector, we should not hand 
over control to foreigners. We should 
bring in foreign technology, wc can 
even get 5-10-20 percent of foreign equi¬ 
ty, but we should not hand over majority 
control. If we do so, then the foreigner 
gets to decide what we should import. 

Q: What is wrong in offering foreign 
companies majority control? 

A: Well, (commerce minister) Chidam¬ 
baram keeps saying we need more capi¬ 
tal and that the Government of India can 
control that (foreign majority) control. 
But I know Indian companies cannot 
negotiate that control. 

Look at what happened to Ramesh 
Chauhan. He has been wiped out by 
uneven competition. Even his bottlers 


BUSINESS 


went to Coke. The Indians arc forced lo 
give in lo foreign companies, or they 
will come with a joint venture with mhiic- 
one else and wipe them (the Indian com¬ 
panies) out. 

So, what I'm saying is bring in the 
foreign investment but don't give over 
control. The top !00-200 may last, I'm 
not saying Telco will be wiped out. Nci- 
thci will the small paanwalas and 
dhaba-w ner a he wiped out. But what 
about the others’* 

1 ha' e no vested interest in saying 
this. My top four competitors — Honda, 
Yamaha, Suzuki and Piaggio — arc 
already in India, and the rest don’t mat- 



"On one hand, Chidambaram 
says it should all be opened 
up, but at the same time, he 
is offering protection to 
small newspapers by giving 
them quota of newsprint. 

What is all this?" 


ter. So, I’m not affected by any of the 
policy changes. I’m not afraid of any 
new fellow coming in. 

Q: Then what is it you want? 

A: I’m not talking personally. But most 
countries want to protect their compa¬ 
nies. In America, foreigners are not 
allowed majority shareholdings in the 
telecommunications and aviation sec¬ 
tor; textiles are under quota. And these 
are protected by American law. 

Then, take the case of General 


Motors. If an outside company w ants to 
take it over there i s no law against this in 
America But in practice, they’ll prohi¬ 
bit it It won't happen. 

Now, tell me, why are Indian textiles 
not allowed unhindered access to Euro¬ 
pe and America 7 In almost every 
country, there is some restriction to prev¬ 
ent majority control. 

On one hand, Mr Chidambaram says 
it should all he opened up, but at the 
same time, he is offering pioteetion to 
small newspapers by giving them quota 
of newsprint. What is all this? 

Q: But you cannot discount the bene¬ 
fits of competition. And liberalisation 
has been responsible for this. 

A: True, we have more internal competi¬ 
tion than we did four years ago — hut 
Japan, South Korea and Taiwan are so 
much more efficient at creating internal 
competition 

Those companies which arc not effici¬ 
ent must he allowed to die. Apart from 
the exiling of companies, there must be 
tremendous and ruthless competition at 
home. 

Q: What is your position on the Enron 
project? 

A: I don’t know the details about that par¬ 
ticular project, hut at that time, we had 
wanted foreign investment in the power 
sector. But I'm against government gua¬ 
rantees and am for an open tender sys¬ 
tem m the future. However, in this ease, 
we should not go hack on what the 
government agteed unless some malafi- 
de can be proved. 

I’m not against foreign technology 
for power projects because we don’t 
have any power in our country and our 
industries arc suffering. There is no 
power in Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh But in the future, there should 
be a more transparent bidding system. 
Open tenders will benefit all of us. 

Q: Foreign companies do have the 
advantage of access to cheaper 
capital.... 

A: That is only one factor. Their infra¬ 
structure is better than ours, quality con¬ 
sciousness is better abroad, capital is 
cheaper. It is due to these very advanta¬ 
ges that we had asked for a level playing 
field. But if they are getting cheap capi¬ 
tal to invest in power projects, then it 
helps us as well since we also gel power 
at a cheaper price. 

Interviewed by Prtym Smhgmt/New 
Delhi 
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GUEST COLUMN 

JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 


It was the most sce¬ 
nic mountainous 
road, with the gor¬ 
geous Beas guigl 
ing below, and in 
the valley, apple 
trees were in full 
blossom The 
snow-lopped 
peaks could be 
seen behind the mountain range. In this 
idyllic scene, the only things that remind¬ 
ed me that it was not Swit/eiland, but 
India, were the huts on the roadside. 
They stood in a row with black plastic 
sheets held down by rough stones on the 
roofs. The people inside were lighting 
their morning fires and smoke was com¬ 
ing out from crude chimneys. Some 
people stood outside and looked as if 
they were from the Kulu Valley itself, 
but were obviously migrants who had 
come to earn their living. 

"We do not get many foreign tourists' 
these days — only occasional adventure 
tourists. It is mostly for the domestic tou¬ 
rist that we cater," said a hotel owner. 
However, I did see some scruffy fore¬ 
igners with backpacks and nose-studs. t 
Blaring Hindi songs and garbage littered 
everywhere were other reminders that 
this was India. Everywhere, there were 
new hotel buildings coining up in the 
worst pastiche of colonial styles. 
Manali, an hour away, was full of wood¬ 
en and tin stalls and hawkers were sell¬ 
ing cheap shawls in every corner. The 
dirt and garbage near a favourite tourist 
spot where they take you to show the 
snow and let you walk on it, were unima¬ 
ginable. You had to keep looking up and 
remind yourself that it is the mountains 
that you came to see and they were inde¬ 
ed gorgeous. Apparently, many famous 
Hindi movies have been shot on these 
icy, snow-clad slopes Many people 
were wearing hired fur coats, gumbools 
and were sporting a cane in order to be 
photographed in their favourite cinema 
locations. 

A steady stream of Maruti vans and 
Maruii cars was coming up for the 
snow spot with music blaring from 
powerful speakers. These were the new 
rich from the plains and the ones who 
have gained from the liberalisation pro¬ 
cess. They buy Marutis and their driving 
is, of course, reckless. Were they promo¬ 
ting tourism? "Yes," came the reply. I 
could not help thinking, "Do we need 
this kind of tourism?" 



THE LAST 


RESORT 

The government must discourage mass tourism 
in order to save India’s hill stations 


After the closing of the Kashmir Val¬ 
ley for tourists, people throng to Kulu 
and Manali in the summer months to 
beat the heat. Another favourite is Shim- 
la. Everyday in the evening, there are 
milling crowds in the mall in Shimla. 
Originally built to take a few of the Bri¬ 
tish elite, these resorts are bursting at the 
seams and are having severe environ¬ 
mental problems. Many surrounding 
hills have been denuded and overbuilt 
and there is severe water shortage in the 
peak season. In the case of Kulu, all the 
sewage had been falling into the river 


and the fish are dying. A special plant 
has now been built for sewage disposal. 

As one went up the mountains, many 
towns were disposing their garbage on 
the mountainside, and at places, garbage 
was being burnt, creating thick smoke. 

Even though only ten per cent of Indi¬ 
ans do go for holidays, they are there in 
huge numbers at the Himalayan moun¬ 
tain resorts. To avoid them, discerning 
tourists are looking for quiet, off-beat 
spots, but then, the infrastructure is oft¬ 
en missing. 
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T here has to be some serious thinking 
about the economies of mass tourism 
and what its costs and benefits arc for 
our unique mountains. In Manali, tor 
example, there is hardly any walking 
route left and neither docs the place have 
a motor route The pine park near the 
town centre has been enclosed with w ire 
netting by the forestry department 
Apparently, the colossal littering that 
was going on would have finished oft 
the beautiful forest planted by the Bri¬ 
tish more than 150 years ago 

Surely, the people in the hills can be 
better educated, trained in their ancient 
skills like weaving and carpentry and 
made to rely less on such unplanned 
mass tourism. There could he more fruit- 
processing, shawl-weaving and wood¬ 
craft industries to give them employ¬ 
ment and income. Then, mass tourism 
could be discouraged. Everything 
should be priced higher, l think, to meet 
the cost of upkeep and conservation. 
After all, we are not earning any foreign 
exchange worth its name Irom these 
resorts. The only way we can attract 
more foreigners is by improving the 
upkeep and maintenance and by making 
the mountain resorts attractive for long 
stays. For instance, the fantastic natural 
hot spas in the Kulu area can be better pri- 
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Surely, the people In the hills can 
be better educated, trained In their 
ancient skills and made to rely less 
on such unplanned mass tourism? 

ced than the pitiable amount charged per 
head. The hot springs, which are suppos¬ 
ed to possess medicinal properties, 
could be made more exclusive with bet- 
tei bathing arrangements than the cur- 


Everyday in the 
evening, there are 
milling crowds in 
the mall in Shimla. 
Originally built to 
take a few of the 
British elite, these 
resorts are 
bursting at the 
seams and are 
having severe 
environmental 
problems. Many 
surrounding hills 
have been 
denuded and 
overbuilt and 
there is severe 
water shortage in 
the peak season 



rently available crude and rather unhy¬ 
gienic facilities. The tourist department 
is not keen on it, because it fears it will 
pinch the pockets of the common tou¬ 
rist. But it forgets that these very spots 
won’t last long when people come in hor¬ 
des to bathe all day. 

India has not been able to get on the 
world map of 'great tourist attractions’ 
despite its many beauties and wonderful 
sights. Even the Prime Minister recently 
said that India is not a tourist country. 
Only 1.8 million foreign tourists came 
last year, among whom many were from 
neighbouring countries merely visiting 
relatives. Most people now come to 
India on business and probably spend 
their time in five-star hotels in the cities 
they visit. If it is New Delhi, they combi¬ 
ne the Taj Mahal and Jaipur in day trips. 
This inay be a good idea because then 
they go back with a good impression 
about India and recommend it to others. 
Those who have to see the dreariness of 
life or the dangerous driving along the 
motor routes or take the train only to see 
people defecating in the fields may not 
want to return. It is the word-of-mouth 
which is important in this trade, and 
most people are not just impressed by 
the colour brochures and trust their own 
countrymen’s opinions. 

In the last few years, the tourism trade 
has not grown us expected, even though 
we arc pitching for the unrealistic target 
of five million tourists by the year 2000. 
We get fewer tourists than Thailand and 
Sri Lanka, and people fly over India to 
destinations of their choice in the Far 
East because word has gone around that 
stop-overs can be tedious and even 
dangerous. So, avoid it, Wc should real¬ 
ly be targeting the rich Japanese tourists 
these days, and I believe many do come 
to Madras and go back. With the yen hav¬ 
ing reached historic heights, the Japane¬ 
se would be able to spend large amounts 
in short stays. But we have to find out 
precisely what kind of tourism they 
want and cater for them in a big way. 

Domestic and foreign tourism should 
be encouraged to the optimal point, after 
which it should be discouraged. There is 
nothing as disastrous as spoiling India’s 
natural beauty for the sake of mindless 
and low-priced mass tourism. Van¬ 
dalism, drugs, prostitution and pollution 
associated with mass tourism can also 
then be avoided. • 

Jayshree Sengupta is a Delhi-based economist 
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BOOK 
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On Epic Scale 


Vikram Chandra's first novel takes on the 
riddles of life, death and immortality 

I must confess -at the very outset that I am deeply prejudiced 
against first novels that begin with disaffected young men star¬ 
ing at slowly revolving ceiling fans while headaches cut into 
their skull in a razor-thin line across the middle of their fore¬ 
heads. It gives a dreadful premonition of what further horrors 
the novel might hold 

Red Earth And Pouring Rain runs contrary to surmise, and 
takes on, quite unabashedly, the grand themes of Art. War. 
Love, Death and the after-life, and the after-after life. The 
author, Vikram Chandra, is a writer on the Epic Scale, who 
stretches the omniscience of the novelist to new limits, and writes with disarming 
assurance about the riddles of life, death, and immortality. 



Consider the plot. Abhay Misra, the 
young protagonist who could effortless¬ 
ly inhabit the pages of The Inst Burden 
or Beethoven Among The Cow, y, or any 
number of other such preppie novels, 
shoots an ageing monkey who has stolen 
his jeans. Through the intercession of 
Hanuman, the monkey comes to a com¬ 
pact with Yama, the Lord of Death; the 
monkey must tell a story, and if he can 
keep his motley audience entertained, he 
shall live 

The simian dies by the end of the 
novel, whatever that might signify. It is 
of course a contemporary axiom that, 
given the laws of chance, a monkey, giv¬ 
en a typewriter and time, will eventually 
produce a world of consecutive narra 
live prose, which proves, among other 
things, that Vikram ( handra is not a 
monkey. The novel also offers a new 
etymology to the phrase bored to death' 

Go to Sandcep, the seeker of wisdom, 
who in turn is shishya to a mute seeress 
who, like every one else in the novel, is 
conversant with the secrets of Life, 
Death and the Universe. And, in the logi¬ 
cal progression of things, this of course 
lakes us to Benoit de Boignc, a charming 
French adventurer, who, to maintain :i 


Taken as a whole, 
Vikram Chandra’s 
Red Earth And 
Pouring Rain is a 
remarkable novel, 
even if precocity 
rather than 
profundity 
illuminates it 
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to maintain a sense of motif, is, like the aged monkey before 
and after him, partial to parathas. 

Meanwhile, over to Abhay and the American Epiphany, 
which is both facile and pleasing After a short interlude 
where everybody is doing coke or getting laid, the course of 
monkey karma inexorably takes us to Time Gone By, where 
venerable Rajputs like Uday Singh and mercenaries like Geor¬ 
ge Thomas sport lofty phrases. The exotica gets Quixoticet, 
what with Jlrangis and warriors, and a beautiful, passionate 
and tempestuous woman called Zeb-ul Nissu, the witch ot Sar- 
danha, who has the magic ol the Brahmins, whatever that may 
be 

We are not even on page 100, and all the interminable buzz 
and jumble of conflicting stories is interspersed with much 

cute philosophising 


EXCERPT 


about the very nature ol 
narrative. "All stones 
have in them the seed of 
other stones, any story, it 
continued long enough, 
becomes other stones, 
and she is no true story¬ 
teller who would keep 
this from you " Ho hum. 

Shades of the 
Erotic mama , and the 
swords and sounds and 
props of battle, and all hut 
the very intellectual, the 
twice-born, as it were, 
among readers, are puzzl¬ 
ed and a little bad- 
lempeied by now. But the 
intrepid reviewer must 

■■■■■■■■■.. ..——.. . battle lorth into the very 

bogs of boredom, and so, through the Book of 
War and Ancestors, to the Book of Learning and Desolation, 
wherein we return to America and Amanda gets her oats. The 
American vignettes are intiusive, and the multiple-focus only 
unnecessarily confuses, a matrix already luxuriantly complex. 

The action returns to India, and the poet San jay and the wai - 
rior Sikander, both begat o Uaddoos, and Skinner’s Horse and 
suttee and every cliche of Anglo-ludia. The story is told in fre¬ 
netic hyper-reality. 

Vikram himself has a sly line in humour. "Yama was an 
enthusiast of the art cinema, while Ganesha w as a fan of Man- 
mohan Dcsai," and indeed, the novel is like a surreal Amar 
Akbar Anthony, with San jay as Rishi Kapoor, Sikander as the 
Bachehan and Zeb-ul Nissa, Juhnavi Jenny el al as Parveen 
Bahi in a multiple pcisonahty. 

Taken as a whole. Reel Earth And Pouring Rain is a remark¬ 
able novel. Yet precocity rather than profundity illuminates 
the bravura with which the author proclaims his talents. A 
more ruthless editing could have sublimated the tangled mess 
of sheer brilliance and artistic autism into a less sell - 
indulgent, more disciplined artistic endeavour. • 

Namita Qokhala 

(Namita Gokhale is the author Of euro Dreams Of Passion and, more recently. 

( rods. Graves And Grandmathi r) 


A ll stories 
have in 
them the 
seed of 
other stories; any 
story, if continued 
long enough, 
becomes other 
stories 


SHORT TAKES 


Future tense 

Asamembei of the United Nations high 
level advisory board to the secretary 
general, it was put to Klaus Schwab to 
consu 11 a scncs of ex perl m cgar di ng chal- 
lenges to the international community in 
a changing wnild 

I bis book is a result ol that protect 
and contains essays by such heavy¬ 
weight thinkers as Esko Aho, Prime 
Ministei of Finland, Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau, president of the Cousteau 
society, and 198b Nobel Peace Pn/e-w inner The Wiesel 
India is represented by Rajiv Mehrotra m his capacity as 
trustee-secretary of the Foundation for l Jmversal Responsibi¬ 
lity of the Dalai Lama and U.V. Rao, chief executive officer 
and managing director of Larsen Touhro 

Overcoming Indifference: Ten Key Challenges In Today s Changing 
World edited b\ Pic us N’< hwob Pubbsfud b\ Now )oik Ihmersas Ptew Pru i 
unlisted 
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Brick by brick 

Gautam Bhatia’s first hook, Punjabi 
Baroque And Other Memories Of 
Architei turc created quite a stir w hen it 
was published last year. Bhalia argued 
that the well-to-do Indian is obsessed 
with building a fancy house - and this 
is what has led to the architectural mon¬ 
strosities that dot our urban landscape 
Now, the Delhi-based architect takes a 
look at India's architectural legacy — 
from ancient temples to the imposing 
imperialism of the British Raj Sadly, public architecture 
today consists almost entirely of crumbling, peeling ruins. 

Silent Spaces And Other Stories Of Architecture in (muton filrntm 

Publishedb\ Penguin Pine R\ 12^ 



Poetic licence 

Currently based in Copenhagen, Tabish 
Khair is a journalist with two previously 
published books of verse, Afv World and 
A Reporter's Diary. Described by Jug 
Suraiya as a ‘poet of 
uncommon sensitivity and even rarer 
skill', Khair has switched styles to try 
his hand at comic verse, encouraged no 
doubt by Vikram Seth. The result works 
with such poems as Bvejaypee Billie and 
The Ball-Ad OJ Elections , but whether it 
will sell in a market that has no place for poetry, let alone 
comic poetry, remains to be seen. 



Red Earth And Pouring Rain by Vikram Chandta. Published by 
Viking . 


The Book of Heroes: A Collection Of Light Verse And Much Worse b\ 

Tabish Khair Published bv Pupa True Rs V.5 
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SCENE 


Muddy races 

Elections to the Bangalore Turf Club membership can get dirty 


E xclusive clubs carry the allure of 
the chance to rub shoulders with 
ex-royalty, business barons and 
the power centres of public life, but it is a 
rare club for whose membership people 
put up as no-holds-barred a fight as at 
the 75 year-old Bangalore Turf Club 
(BTC). 

What makes becoming a member of 


When there are five vacancies, the 
remaining 345 members have to cast 
their votes for five new members and 
this is where the campaigning becomes 
intense, resembling, in microcosm, a 
fight for a seat in Parliament. Because, 
just the way general elections are fought 
(when T.N. Seshan is not looking, that 
is), BTC elections are also fought with 
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the BTC extremely special is that unlike 
in other clubs, where aspirants’ applica¬ 
tions are vetted by committees before 
they arc accepted or rejected, here the 
deciding factor - and the ultimate test 
of popularity and importance — is winn¬ 
ing the club's elections. 

No exceptions are made to the rule, 
not even in the case of Srikantadatta 
Narasimharaja Wodeyar, whose father, 
the erstwhile ruler of Mysore, had donat¬ 
ed the acres of prime land where the 
BTC is presently housed. 

BTC’s membership is 350 and elec¬ 
tions are held only when there arc a mini¬ 
mum of five vacancies. "Most of the 
vacancies are caused by deaths of mem¬ 
bers,'' says P.G. Belliappa, president of 
the club, "and this is perhaps the only 
club I know w'here everyone keeps a 
scalp count and cheers every vacancy 
that arises." 

Morbid? Perhaps. But it exactly mir¬ 
rors the situation. 




The elections are marked 
by lavish parties, 
expensive bribes and 
even secret character 
assassination of rival 
candidates 


the help of liquor and money. 

Some like Dr Srinivas Gowda opt for 
the cleaner and simpler method of cam¬ 
paigning (he arrived on the doorsteps of 
members, pumped their hands and ask¬ 
ed for their vote) but most take recourse 
to stronger measures these days. 

Lavish parties are thrown, Scotch is 
splashed around and expensive gifts 
change hands at a level which one mem¬ 
ber describes as "disgusting". As it usual¬ 
ly happens, the tougher the battle, the 
dirtier it becomes. "Since existing mem¬ 
bers help their aspiring friends in their 
camapigning, they identify people who 


can be wooed over by money and 
booze," says another member And the 
campaigning descends to further depths 
when even anonymous letters are circu¬ 
lated questioning contestants' financial 
credibility and sexual morality. 

Needless to say, last month’s elec- 
tiom to the BTC came accompanied 
with the usual hysteria. There 
, were at least a doz¬ 
en parties in such fancy 
places as (he Oberoi and 
one aspirant even distri¬ 
buted fruit baskets made 
of silver. 

This elite set is further 
split into lobbies, the cof- 
fee planter lobby, the 
Lingayat lobby, the Vok- 

What happens is that 
K some of them get toge- 

(tanf thcr and put up a couple 
of candidates and try 

. ***\ every trick in the book to 

ensure their victory. 

The most shocking fea¬ 
ture of this year's elec- 
* tions was the open vend- 

;v * ingofthe votes by ameni- 
-J ber. On polling day, he 
came to the BTC and openly sold his 
votes for Rs 2,0()() each, taking home a 
cool Rs 22,000. 

And yet, there is no dearth ol mem¬ 
bers wanting to become part of this set. 
(How could there be, in a club which 
boasts members such as Ramaknshna 
Hegde and Vijay Mallya?) 

"I don’t know why everyone is so 
keen on becoming a member,” says 
theatre director Aijun Sajnani. "It is not 
as if we have a fancy clubhouse." 

Perhaps it is because, as Belliappa 
explains, "The only w ay to announce to 
people that you had ‘airived' was to 
somehow be part of the racing circuit." 

Meanwhile, everyone is gearing up 
for another election and another fracas. 
The required five vacancies having 
come up again, "through the deaths of 
some old members," says Belliappa, 
"the head-counting has stopped and eve¬ 
ryone is gearing up for next April". • 
Qauri LsnkeMh/Bmngalot* 
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e don’t know 
JHk if her current 
M Bk affair with 
Aditya Pan 
^BB^r scholi 

doing any 
good for Tabu’s peace of 
mind. But one thing we’re 
sure of: it’s playing havoc 
with her waistline. 

As anybody who has seen 
Tabu recently (and preferab¬ 



ly in a haller-neck blouse and 
chiffon sari worn below the 
navel) will testify, the young 
heroine looks in urgent need 
of an emergency liposuction 
procedure. Perhaps it’s time 
that Aditya dropped what¬ 
ever he was doing (making 
phone calls?) and rushed her 
to the gym if he can't per¬ 
suade her to check into a 
hospital. 

That is, if he wauls his girl¬ 
friend to still have a movie 
career by the end of this year. 
If he wants to make an hon¬ 
est woman of her, of course, 
the rolls of fat don’t really 
matter. 



hilpa Shetty 
may go blue 
the face 
insisting that 
is Govin 
da’s wife, 
Sunita, whom she is close to. 
But industry insiders swear 
that the i really admire Suni- 
taji’ act is just that: an act. 
And that the statuesque 
heroine is actually much 
more than good friends with 
Govinda. 


You have only to watch 
the two in action on the sets 
(and we don’t mean when 
they’re performing for the 
camera, either), to realise 
that there is never smoke 
without fire. Of course, the 
camaraderie is suitably ton¬ 
ed down whenever Sunitaji 
pays a visit to the sets. 

No wonder they say that 
the wife is always the last to 
know. 


angeeta Bijla- 
jP jk ni has been 
trying very 
hard to put 
her life toge- 
ther after her 
break-up with Salman Khan. 
Unfortunately, until now 
this consisted mostly of fea¬ 
turing as the chief guest at 
various fashion shows and 
making the odd appearance 
at the opening ceremony of a 
boutique, or even, a disco¬ 
theque. Now, however, it 
seems as if Bijlani is beginn¬ 
ing to get serious about resu¬ 
ming her movie career. 



But with no intrepid pro¬ 
ducer coming forward to 
sign her up, she has had to 
content herself with shoot¬ 
ing for an old film with for¬ 
mer hearth rob, Mithun Chak- 
raborty, which was abandon¬ 
ed half-way through and has 
now been revived. 

It doesn’t look as if this 
will do anything great for her 
film career. But at least, it 
will keep Bijii occupied and 
far away from thoughts of 
Khan. After all, we all know 
that an idle mind is the 
devil's (read: Salman's) 
workshop. 


anisha Koi | 
rala has final 
ly decided to 
hit back at all 
those who 

have been 

painting her as a hard- 
drinking, man-eating, invete 
rate party-girl. 

The Bombay girl lias gone 
on record to deny that there 
was ever anything between 
Nagaijuna and her. Accord¬ 
ing to her, the tumours start¬ 
ed only because she hugged 
her hero at a Delhi hotel to 
give an onlooker (Anupam 
Kher, no less) something to 
think about. But when the 




rumours began to get out of 
hand, she decided to make a 
clean breast of it, and put eve - 
ryone’s (especially Nag’s 
wife, Amala’s) mind at rest. 

And as for her drinking, 
Manisha admits that she 
enjoys a drink or two. But 
no, she is not a drunk, and 
more important, she has 
never reported for shooting 
while nursing a massive 
hangover. 

So now, will everyone lay 
off her private life and con¬ 
centrate on her work 
instead? • 
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New India has remained a truly multinational 
insurance company since inception 



Today, with a presence in 23 countries, New 
India is serving the insurance needs of expatriate 
Indian communities 

Naturally, Mew India’s overseas premium 
income has been growing steadily With nearly 60% 
of its foreign business coming from Japan, UK and 
other developed countries 

Back home, the era of globalisation is bringing 
India closer to the world. 

In this new milieu, New India’s package of 
covers and expertise in international insurance are 
providing a vital edge By offering the kind of 
security and support necessary to promote India’s 
international trade 

Keeping in touch with the latest insurance 
techniques Earning valuable foreign exchange 
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No wonder, New India remains the leading 
general insurance company in India 


Knowing New India 



1993-94 

Global premium income 

Rs.1616 crores 

J No. of offices 

1197 

! No. of employees 

24,500 

■ No. of policy covers 

124 ! 
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NEW INDIA ASSURANCE 



A ify the fji Insurant t- Corfu o! ImiJm 

75 years of solid, secure support 


Our main Insurance covers: Urban — All Risk • Baggage • Cash-m-transit • Pedal Cycle • Householders’ • Shopkeepers' • Doctors 
Composite Package • Mediclaim • Group Mediclaim • Overseas Mediclaim • Personal Accident (Individual) • Third Party Life • Students 
Safety • Birthright * Cancer - Multiperil * Insurance for LPG Dealers • Heart ■ Kidney Malfunction * TV • Bhavishya Arogya * Mutual Fund 
Package Rural—Cattle • Sheep • Horse/Pony/Mule * Pig • Camel • Poultry • Duck • Rabbit • Elephant • Dog • Brackish Water Prawn • Inland 
Fish • Silkworms • Honey Bees • Agricultural Pumpset • Ammal-dnven Cart • Hut • Gobar Gas Plant • New Well • Janata Personal Accident 
a Gramin Personal Accident * Composite Package for tribals • Farmers Package 




The 

glittering 
silver Pepsi Asia Cup was 
not the only thing that 
members of the Indian 
cricket team carried back 
from Sharjah. 

If captain 

Azharuddin’s recent 
pronouncements are 
anything to go by, then 
they returned home with a 
lot of extra kilos around 
their waists, too. 

"Some of us are 
carrying a lot of flab," 
A/har admitted recently. 

"I would like everyone to 
be fighting fit. They 
should get into perfect 
shape before the next 
season.” 

But, does one need to 
remind A/har that 
success has not only gone 
to his boys’ heads — it 
has percolated lower to 
their respective paunches? 

And, that does not 
necessarily exclude the 
captain of the team. 
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p 1 -'#*'. You could 
call her 
‘corny’, because she 
advocates bhutta over 
biryani. Or so full, 
already of the milk of 
human kindness that she 
believes in no further 
need for dairy products. 

Whatever it is, the meat 
of the matter lies in the 
fact that Maneka Gandhi, 
with her love for the 
greens, has received 
another recognition: she’s 
been awarded the 
Vegetarian Of The Year 
Award by the Vegetarian 
Society of India. 


And no, she didn’t go 
or to deliver a long, 
boring sermon on the 
virtues of being 
eco-friendly, but yes, she 
made a characteristic dig 
at people who weren’t. 

She made a strong plea for 
an end to animal 
slaughter: "It is not only 
destroying our 
environment but most of 
the money generated 
from the industry is being 
pocketed by NRIs." 

So, wc know whose 
necks are next on the 
block. 
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Cutup 

with THE 
CUTS 


The attack 
came from 
the most unlikely 
quarters: Shabana A/.nn. 

And. all this time we 
thought it was only the 
hackles of the Muslim 
clergy that the 
controversial film 
Bombay had raised. No 
one had counted on the 
opposition from the 


actress turned crusader. 

But, Shabana’s 
objections to the film 
have nothing in common 
with the demands of the 
fundamentalists. It has to 
do with the cuts suggested 



Shabana Azmi: obfectioM 
to Bombay 

by Bal Thackeray. 

"We already have a 
Censor Board which had 
passed the film’s release. 
Why did the filmmaker 
then have to get his film 
passed by an 
extra-constitutional 
authority and consent to 
delete those portions that 
were objectionable to 
him?" she questioned. 

And for all that, 
Shabana seems bent on 
cutting Mani Ratnam 
down to size. 


Comptlntfby 




Velvet 

voice 

With 

hennaed 

hair and a clearly 
ca red - for co nip I e x u > n, 
she could be mistaken lor 
a model. But, Vatsala 
Mehra is another kind of i 
celebrity. She's a gha:al 
singer who is making a lot 
of waves these days. 

But, Mehra is quick to 
qualify her ghazals as 
"different”. Critics fed j 
that her singing evokes 
the halcyon days of 
Begum Akhtarand KJL 
Saigal. 

Mehra, who is also the 
recipient of the Best 
International Woman 
GhazaJ Singer Award, 
has cut two pop albums to 
her credit. And, now she’s 
coming out with a tribute 
to Geeta Dutt, whose 


voice continues to charm 
millions through her old 
songs. 

What next? Mehra says 
she will be on Zee TV 


soon. 

Perhaps, Vatsala is 
destined to captivate as 
many people with her 
voice as with her face. 


Divine intervention 


Ram was 
clearly on 
Sugar’s side, 
but now he has Durga, too. 

AJter the tremendous 
popularity that his 


tele-serials Ramayan 
and Krishna have earned, 
Sagar seems all set to 
repeat his success on 
foreign shores. He has 
just been signed up by 


former Warner Bros TV 
chief Michael Solomon, 
in association with Vijay 
Amrilraj, to make a 
108 -episodc serial called 
Durga, 

The mega-serial is to 
be shown all over the 
world through ABC in 
which Solomon is a 
partner. And, reports have 
it that Vijay Amritraj is 
thinking of entrusting 
Sagar with more projects 
in the future. 

Needless to say, the 
director is visibly excited 
at the proposition that his 
Durga will have a foreign 
audience. ”lt is part of my 
mission to project Indian 
culture,” he says. 

So will Durga give The 
Bold And The Beautiful a 
run for its money ? • 
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Cherubic Rahul's eyes light up with 
joy as he reaches out for his psychedelic 
jigsaw puzzles. The three-year-old's fin¬ 
gers get to work creating one neat figure 
after another from the wooden pieces in 
the box—a lion, a duck, a btnit, a house, 
a butterfly. He then picks up his alphabe¬ 
tical board and snugly fits in the letters, 
creating a colourful montage. This 
done, it is the turn of the abtu us ~ an 
ingeniously crafted compact device that 
teaches him to count till a thousand by 
just putting in multi-coloured foods in 
different rows. 

Tired of using his hands, he now 
relaxes in front of the VCR as mom puts 
in cassettes which unspool images of 
famous monuments and landmarks in 
Delhi. 

ot so long 
ago, cuddly 
bears and 
blue-eyed 
Barbies 

were as far as three- 
year-olds could hope to 
get by way of a repertoire 
of toys. Of course, there 
would be the ubiquitous 
book telling them about 
their own kind of num¬ 
bers game and letters of 
the alphabet, but that was 
all that came by way of 
infotainment for tots. 

Not any more Today, 
the market is inundated 
with a mind-boggling 
an ay of educational kits 
that help kids learn with 
fun. 

From shiny jigsaws 
that piece together eve¬ 
rything from monuments 
to mice, to moving slides 
that re-create the magic 

of a bird’s development from an | where they hold ‘feedback meetings’ 
egg to an avian, to glossy cut-out books 
that teach the child everything from 
colours to contours, there is a whole new 
world of educational toys out there. 


undeniable. Says S. Gorwancy, owner 
of Khazana (turnover Rs 50 lakh), manu¬ 
facturers in Delhi of wooden toys, jig¬ 
saws and educational kits, "When we 
started seven years ago, only some par¬ 
ents strayed in to buy our stuff. Today, 
we can’t keep pace with the demand." 

The Gorwaney couple supply to 20 
public schools and a dozen play-schools 
in Delhi apart from a huge network of 
distributors all over India. Then there 
arc markets in the US and Europe. Last 
year, some of their games had bagged 
the UNICEF and NCERT (National 
Council of Educational Research and 
Training) prizes lor being imaginative. 
Their design centre-cum-workshop, tee¬ 
ming with 50 workers, is also the place 


One way of keeping up with things 
involves his regular participation in all 
the trade fairs, inter-school workshops 
and seminars on the subject 

Kumar also intends launching a vast 
range of hand, family and finger puppets 
for children aged two upwards. Also 
corning up is a series on science and 
maths — "the two toughest subjects” - 
to be taught through flash cards and pic¬ 
ture postcards. For this the entrepreneur 
intends importing some of the accessor 
ics from abroad. 

Raj Kumar of Creative Educational 
Aids (turnover Rs I crore) feels that the 
inclination towards the use of education 
al aids has become palpable in the last 
three years. His gamut of colourful sli- 



The Gorwaneys with their awarthriimlng creations: games children play 


with parents and schools, constantly 


improvising on their products, 
colours to contours, there is a whole new Ravi Kumar of Little Genius has met 
world of educational toys out there. with a similar measure of success with 

Is your child only one? No problem, his range. Using haldu and tcakwood. 
There’s something in it for him, as well. Kumar’s outfit creates over 200 kinds of 
Here’s a set of 3-D blocks that will tell toys, puzzles and games, 
him about colours. No? Then how about Prices range from Rs 50 for the small 
one that initiates him into shapes? Or puzzles to about Rs 200 for the 
another that introduces him to the con- 100-piece ones. Kumar’s research divi- 
cept of time? sion in west Delhi is constantly experi¬ 

menting with new formats and designs. 

T hat much of the boom in business has "The schools and parents are constantly 
to do with the increased emphasis on wanting something better and newer," 
the learning through-fun method is he says, "and this keeps us on our toes". 


des, fancy picture-books and wisdom 


games, developed in collaboration with 


educationists, have been picked up by 
eager buyers. Not surprising, consider¬ 
ing the prices as pegged for as little as 
between Rs 50 and Rs 300 for the fancier 
kits. 

Says Raj Kumar. "We started out with 
just play equipment. Now there is a lot 
of pressure to diversify into innovative 
cut-out books and geographical materi¬ 
al." Raj, too, frequently travels abroad 
and attends toy fairs to enrich his range. 
He has just launched a whole series on 
environment, whittling down the mam¬ 
moth subject into an interesting assort- 
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DOES IT 


Research says children 
should be introduced 
only gradually to learning 

ceording to child therapists and 
^^counsellors, very early formal 
education can be disastrous for the 
young and sensitive mind. 

Children below four should be 
initiated only gradually through the 
‘playway' method of learning. 
According to an all-India research 
conducted by the DA V (Dayanand 
Anglo- Vedic) Education Board in a 
cross-section of schools, children 
exposed to school education at an 
age below four are worse off than 
those who aren't. 

Dr Precti Dha wan, who has been 
dealing with a lot of kids between the 
age group of two to six, feels that the 
modem educational equipment 


ment of books, slides and quizzes. 

Kumar, who took voluntary retire¬ 
ment as a teacher to start his outfit, also 
regularly organises seminars and work¬ 
shops in schools to explain the various 
uses to which his products may be put. 
"Mass mobilisation,” he feels, "is a must 
if we have to inculcate such healthy edu¬ 
cation habits in our kids”. 




available in the market is great food 
for the cerebral development of kids. 
"Instead of reading and writing,” she 
opines, "what should be practised is 
teaching with these aids as they help 
in the development of an abstract 
thought, and then gradually train the 
mind to think togteatty.” 


W hile parents'and teachers’ aware¬ 
ness is a definite reason for the 
increased activity in this aspect of 
children’s instruction, education laws 
have also helped fuel the boom in the 
educational toys’ industry. The results 
of the Yashpal Committee report publi¬ 
shed last year, which evaluated the 
effects of pedagogy on children below 


three, concluded that very f ormal educa¬ 
tion had disastrous results on very 
young minds, leading to possibly 
irreversible cognitive damage. Sub¬ 
sequently, it banned the admission of 
kids below four in formal schools. 
Instead, it advocated an informal com¬ 
prehensive education package. 

What happened as a result,” elabora¬ 
tes Nisha Pcshin of the L)AV Education 
Board, "is that there is a lot of emphasis 
now on learning-through-fun methods. 


"If you expose 
toddlers to formal 
education, it can 
kill their interest," 
warns Dr Preeti 
Dhawan 


And this is where these 
educational aids help." 
For instance, the DAV 
Education Board, which 
operates 450 public 
schools in the country, 
has devised a play-kit in 
conjunction with 

NCERT, foi kids between 
classes nursery to second 
using only the above aids. 

The Montcssori kit not 
only contains the regulai 
puzzles, quizzes and 
books but also has a 
manual and a cassette for 
the teachers, and even parents, contain¬ 
ing the mandatory spiel about the utility 
of the product. "The feedback from the 
parents and teachers has been tremen¬ 
dous,” beams Peshin. ”We arc struggl¬ 
ing to keep up with requests for more 
kits." They have a five-year Early Educa 
tion Development Programme (EEDP), 
from 1992 to '97 where the focus is 
increasingly being put on making learn¬ 
ing as entertaining as possible through 
these aids. 

So with play equipment taking preced¬ 
ence over toys, and also getting the 
schools’ and parental nod of approv al in 
the bargain, it certainly augurs well for 
business. To say nothing of the child 
who now has something much more 
creative to do than cuddle up to a blank- 
eyed teddy. Or that blue-eyed Barbie. • 
NmmtaU*/N*wD*M 












SHUBHRA GUPTA 


New arrivals 

Short stories, a satire and a hold look at a social problem 


The state of fiction on I 
Doordarshan is a van- I 
able thing. It swings 
■ between the good and 
the terrible, with a lot 
of dross in between. 

Last week, Gul- 
/ar’s new series on famous short stories 
lifted the tone of available fiction 
considerably. 

T'he first episode was about a young 
lover's lack of moral courage in the face 
of family disapproval. T'he story is sim¬ 
ple in the way all good sto- — 
ries tire, and Gulzar deals 
with ii in his characteris¬ 
tic understated, elegant 
manner ^ 

It’s been acted well, ^ 

too. Om Pun as the self- Nj 

righteous elder brother, ■ 

Zutshi as the timorous II111CI1" 
lover, Neena Gupta as the Kasl 

pragmatic sister and * 

Rima Lagoo as the long- DOftJ 

suffering sister-in-law COII 

are all pitched just nght. U | 

It was nice to see KOSJ 

Neena Gupta in a quiet, UIH 

pleasant role. She’s been ^ H* 

getting tiresome in her JflllTl 

long-drawn-out Dard as q 

the querulous, adulterous 
wife, who is hell-bent on 
making herself and those 

.around her unhappy...— 

Dard , which had begun so promi-§ 
singly, and had seesawed in the middles] 
as to quality, now seems to be stuck in a 
groove where nothing much seems to be 
happening. 

Meanwhile, Himani Shivpun is back, 
full of Jier familiar little airs, in PA Saab 
(Thursdays, 9 pm. DL) 1) 

Satish Shah, he of the rotund fiamc, is 
appointed PA (peisonal assistant) to the 
CM (chief minister) and the sitcom is 
bursting with digs at all the bureaucratc- 
se that goes on in offices. 

Shah, perplexed frown and conciliato¬ 
ry smile firmly in place, shuttles bet¬ 
ween the CM’s office and his home 
where his wife, conscious of her new, 
exalted status, is spreading her wings. 


Ms Shivpun, here, is not much differ¬ 
ent from the hugely popular Devaki 
Bhauji in Himmiuhi , she is still tossing 
hci Head. Hashing her eyes and being 
devious. The only thing she is not being 
is wicked. 

She is also appearing in a totally diffe¬ 
rent kind of serial, Hasrutvui (Tuesdays, 
9.30 pm) on Zee. In this, she plays a 
young woman married to a much older 
man who cannot satisfy her sexually 
She liaises with a younger man, know¬ 
ing he is married, and that his wife, a 


friend, will be shattered when she finds 
out. 

Husralcin has to be some kind of first, 
impotence as a strong social problem 
has never really found expression in TV 
fiction. At least not so vocally and 
openly. 

Karlicr on in the serial, Shivpuri’s 
trysl with her lover is discovered by her 
sister-in-law. Instead of being defen¬ 
sive, or even apologetic, she threatens to 
walk out on her husband if he is told of 
her indiscretion. ‘Tf s your fault for mar¬ 


Chanda 
Narang’s 
much-publicised 
Kashmakash 
boasts a cast 
comprising 
Roshan Seth 
and Javed 
Jaffrey, among 
others 




rying me off to a man much older than 
me," she retorts in anger. 

And, during this week, on Doordar¬ 
shan, is Chanda Narang’s Kashmakash , 
the heavily publicised saga of love and 
intrigue, which has an impressive cast: 
Roshan Seth and Javed Jaffrey among 
others, And the celebrated Pakistani 
scriptwriter, Haseena Moin. 

Wc hope to get better dialogue from 
Kashmakash than this lovely line: Mein 
mar jaoongi par lujh jaise bhediye se 
shaadi kabhi naheen karoangi (I’ll die 
but I will never marry a wolf like you). 

This is from Swabliinuian , which has 
another celebrity for a scriptwriter. 

Is this the best Shobha De can do? • 
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CONTROVERSY 





POO R SHOW 

The works of well-known Bangalore-based artists 
miss the attention of a central government 
pun basing t ommittee 


W hen the ail purchasing 
committee of the pie- 
sligious National Gal¬ 
lon ol Modern Ail 
(N(iMa), Delhi, arriv¬ 
ed in Bangalore m Apul, K found that it 
wouldn't have to deplete its hulk} purse 
What it did find was more than it bargain¬ 
ed for the artists heic had downed bru 
siics to si a up a stoim ol controversy 
which exposed much bitterness m the 
loeol ait world 

To begin with, the committee, headed 
by eminent painter Satish Ciujral, found 
that the qualitv of Works collected at the 
Karnataka Clnliakala Panshat was 
much below p«ir Liven as a team of 
experts expressed concern, Balan Nam- 
hiar, a Bangalore based artist of repute 
who is also a member of the purchasing 
committee, informed Anjal i Sen, 
dueelor m-chaige of ihe NGMA, that 
the |>ooi show of works was due to the 
NGMA's choice of venue for its selec¬ 
tion He reminded her that he had writt¬ 
en a letter of protest before the commit¬ 
tee ailived heie. and handed her a copy 
of the lettei 

Nambiar notes m his 
letter dated 12 Apul, "1 
am wining to icoord my 
lesentmcnt at your rop¬ 
ing in an individual with 
a shady icpulation m the 
process of purchasing ait 
objCL ts. As w ilnessed dur¬ 
ing the last couple of 
yeais. several active con- 
tempoiarv artists living 
in Bangalore would not 
entrust then works to Mr 
Nanjunda Rao of the 
Ghitrakala Parishat. 

Hence, the circular you 
have sent to the artists to 
hand over their works per¬ 
sonally to Mr Rao was 
unfortunate l am afraid 
the vciv purpose of hold¬ 
ing the meeting of the art - 


purchasing committee of the NGMA at 
Bangalore will be defeated under these 
circumstances I will not participate in 
the proceedings if Mr Rao is allowed to 
he present " 

Nambiar reiterated that many contem¬ 
porary artists m Bangalore distrusted the 
Parishat secretary Nanjunda Rao: they 
especially resented the direction that 
they were to personally hand over their 
work s t o R a< >. The e 1 reu I ar a 1 so d i sc 1 ai ru¬ 
ed any responsibility for the works sub¬ 
mitted to Rao. The artists had hence boy 
eotted the programme 

O f the 172 works ol 70 artists which 
did find their way to the Parishat, 
the committee finally chose just four, 
which were, rather expectedly, "the bet¬ 
ter among the worst," as one member put 

it. 

But artists heie point out that this was 
not because ol the dearth ol talent. Says 
sculptor Pushpamala, "I have nothing 
personal against Nanjunda Rao. Bui the 
NGMA being a central government esta¬ 
blishment. should not ask us to give our 



works to a private individual or 
institution." 

Pushpamala and Nambiar nurse griev¬ 
ances from past occasions when they 
allege the Ghitrakala Parishat had not fur¬ 
nished their addresses to the NGMA or 
intimated them of the time of the commit¬ 
tee's \ isit 

This time round, seven artists includ¬ 
ing Sheela Gowda and Ghundranlh 


AGAINST Balan Nambiar 

resented the involvement of the 
Chitrakala Parishat in the selection 



FOR Nanjunda Rao says there was nothing 
wrong about the NGMA purchasing 
committee’s choice of venue 
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X ▼ JLost artists 
refused to bring 
their works to the 
Parishat. As a 
result, the 
art-purchasers got 
to see only a poor 
selection 


TVt# Karnataka Chltrakala 
Parlahat: the centre of 
the storm 


Acharya had dashed off protest letters to 
the NGMA. Points out Acharya, "I had 
not even received the circular about the 
committee's visit and only heard about 
it from my friends." 

To this chorus of protests, the NGMA 
has a curious response, Anjali Sen flatly 
denies having received any complaints 
from the artists. "If there is politics at a 
very local level, no such thing has come 


to my knowledge as yet." A response 
whichNambiarhotly contests because 
not only had he written a letter, he had 
also told Sen in person about his 
objection. 

Q uite naturally, 63-year-old Nanjun- 
da Rao, who has been a founder- 
member of the 35-year-old Chitrakala 
Parishat, is bitter. As an artist, he is judg¬ 
ed to be mediocre, but the¬ 
re's no denying that the 
man has clout and a flair 
for administration. Whi¬ 
chever government is in 
power is kindly disposed 
towards the Parishat. 

Demands Rao, "If the 
NGMA wants me to col¬ 
lect their works, is it my 
fault? The Parishat is a 
reputed body and is reco¬ 
gnised by the central and 
state governments, the 
central Lalit Kala Akade¬ 
mi and UNESCp as a 
cultural organisation. 
That’s why they came to 
us." 

He is convinced that 
the criticism against him 
is out of jealousy. He 
rightly points out that the 


THE MIDDLE WAY "Whatever 

their differences,” says S.G. Vasudev, "there 
should be a dialogue to resolve them" 



,,.v« 

'‘facilities m the three-acre art complex 
are by far the best in Bangalore Two 
months before the NGMA committee’s 
visit, the Parishat had to assign an artist 
to properly mark and store the works in 
an air-conditioned room "We have train¬ 
ed artists to handle the works and till 
today nobody has ever accused us of 
damaging a work in all the several exhi¬ 
bitions held hcie. if the NGMA chose 
not to assign the state I .alii Kala Akade- 
mi or the state-owned Venkutappa Art 
Gallery to do the job, it s because they 
don’t have the right facilities," he claims 

Well-known artist Yusuf Arakkal 
agrees that the Parishat has the best facili¬ 
ties for storage and exhibition. "Because 
of the differences between Rao and the 
artists, the Parishat is under-utilised and 
the authorities should try to involve 
more artists. But artists are not taking 
the initiative either," he says reasonably. 

But in the immediate issue, Arakkal 
feels the fault lies with the NGMA. "If 
the NGMA wants to come here, proto¬ 
col demands that it contact another 
government organisation like the Lalit 
Kala Akademihe says. 

Arakkal's ire stretches to Delhi-based 
organisations like the NGMA, the cen¬ 
tral Lalit Kala Akademi' and the 1CCR. 
"This controversy is an of f-shoot of their 
Delhi-centric attitude and neglect of the 
south," he says. "There should be an 
agency m the south too." 

The NGMA now says that it has no 
particulai pieference lor the Parishat 
and would look at another venue of the 
artists' choice 'which would be compet¬ 
ent and professional enough to handle 
important works" But local art circles 
! feel that the artists will not help their 
cause by wrangling. They point out that 
it was only in recent years that the 
NGMA was prevailed upon to send its 
purchasing committee to various 
regions. Prior to that, artists had to send 
their works to Delhi at their own expen¬ 
se and risk. But as a result of the curr¬ 
ent unseemly controversy, the NGMA 
and other such bodies might have 
second thoughts about visiting the reg¬ 
ion for fear of getting caught up in local 
politics. 

Agrees S.G Vasudev, "Whatever 
may have been the differences between 
the Parishat and the artists, it can’t go on. 
We should have a dialogue with the orga¬ 
nisation because the real losers arc the 
artists." • 

Bmndhya Mendonca/Bangalor* with 
Narnia Lal/NawDalhl 
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EDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR 


OVER THE TOP 

Morarji Desai's death 
elicited more than its 
deserved share of 
attention from the 
media 

"Some 25 years back, 
my small son and I 
attended a meeting 
addressed by Morarji 
Desai. My son smiled 
at Morarji bhai and 
waved. Morarjibhai 
smiled back. Wasn't that a wonderful 
gesture? Desai was indeed among the 
greatest Indians of the 20lh century." 

Letters like these occupied an entire 
page of an afternoon paper in Bombay. 

The Times of India carried a ‘middle' 
where the writer clarified that the "sim¬ 
ple and humane" Desai was particular 
that the milk he drank during dinner 
came from a black cow! Another writer 


At the same lime, many of his views 
do make sense. Particularly, about the 
development of Bombay, the role play¬ 
ed by Congress leaders like V.P. Naik 
who made a fortune by allowing the 
reclamation of land at Nariman Point, 
the pampering of civil liberties activists 
like Shabana A/mi and using slum dwel¬ 
lers to build vote-banks. 

Desai was honest enough to talk 
about unpalatable truths. How many of 
us will agree with Morarjibhai's view 
drawing the line between ‘government’ 
and 'man'. "When you are in govern¬ 
ment, you must not act like man. You 
must act as government." 

Dhiren Bhagat,*however, was able to 
bring out the double standards and hypo¬ 
crisy of the late Prime Minister. "Even if 
your own son is taking money, you must 
punish him. But, these Nehrus never 
punished anybody." Well, did Morarjib¬ 
hai ever punish his son Kantibhai? 

Vir Sanghvi’$ comments were more 
revealing. Supporters of the late Prime 
Minister may argue that the Sunday edi- 


gushed over the tact of 
Desai refusing to give 
him an autograph 
because, though his 
upper garments were of 
khudi , the undergarments 
were not! 

For days together, we 
were treated to this type 
of piffle. The country 
knew what kind of person 
Morarji Desai was, yet no 
efforts were spared in the 
media to portray him as a 
combination of Socrates, 

Buddha and Alexander 
the Great. I have always 
wondered why Indian 
journalists and writers 
lose their head when writ¬ 
ing about the dear departed. 

During my reporting days in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad, I was often witness to 
Desai’s tongue-lashing of journalists 
during press conferences and other func¬ 
tions. Many of the victims laughed at the 
stinging comments and acted as 


The Indian media 
often portrayed 
Morarji Desai as 
an ‘intolerant 
reactionary 
ogre’ during his 
lifetime. Why, 
then, this 
sudden 

turnaround after 
his death? 


though they had been 
honoured "Congratula¬ 
tions, yiuir" observed one 
envious scribe to another. 
"How lucky you are. 
Morarjibhai called you 
an ignoramus But he 
only compared me to an 
ass." 

Sunday (23—29 
April), however, turned 
out to be a notable excep¬ 
tion. The magazine publi¬ 
shed the controversial 
Moraiji interview to the 
late Dhiren Bhagat. Edi¬ 
tor Vir Sanghvi added his 
own special brand of 
spicy comments on the 
issue. If Desai was so "morally strong 
and incorruptible" as the media portray¬ 
ed him, why did he want his comments 
to be made public only after his death? 
The Dhiren Bhagat interview and the 
Sanghvi piece, to a large extent, reveal 
the real Morarji Desai. 
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Atal Beharl V^paytd: his name was spelt In four different ways 


tor was a friend of the Gandhis, particu¬ 
larly Rajiv. That is not the point. The 
magazine had been quite critical of Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi, harsh on Sanjay and did not 
spare Rajiv (without getting hysterical 
and personal) whenever the occasion 
arose. 

In his assessment of Morarji Desai, 
Sanghvi explodes the myth that he was 
Gandhiji’s ‘logical successor'. The arti¬ 
cle exposed the intolerance, personal 
pique and double standards of Desai. 
The rehash of the Imprint magazine 
interview when Desai made harsh, perso¬ 
nal attacks on Indira Gandhi, the pilfer¬ 
ing of confidential government files 
from the Prime Minister’s Office to 
Bombay and judicious leaking of their 
contents to favoured journalists, the 
never-ending gossip on the Nehru fami¬ 
ly and the furore over Arun Gandhi's 
book, more or less, were known to jour¬ 
nalists. But put together, they make grip¬ 
ping reading and reveals to us the kind of 
person Morarji Desai was. 

The Indian media often portrayed 
Morarji Desai as an ‘intolerant reactiona¬ 
ry ogre' during his lifetime. Why, then, 
this sudden turnaround after his death? 
Will Indian journalism ever get rn! of 
this kind of gush-gush obituary writers? 

How convenient! 


Rajan and Nina Pillai flitted across 
the front pages of newspapers and the 
wife, in her designer sunglasses, was a 
photographer’s delight. As the courts 


heard arguments on the Pillai case and 
refused to grant him anticipatory hail. 
The Pioneer of Delhi made some pertin¬ 
ent points on the issue. "As for Mr Rajan 
Pillai’s disillusionment with the judicial 
system in Singapore, it smacks of hypo¬ 


crisy horn out of convenience. When Mr 
Rajan Pillai chose to settle in that coun¬ 
try years ago, rather than stay on in the 
country of his origin, he made a consci¬ 
ous choice between the two systems 
Having had all the benefits of the sys¬ 
tem prevailing m Singapoic, il is ndicul- 
ous for him now to suddenly Vfscovei’ 
that its judicial processes arc not fair, 
especially since Ik* had willingly subject¬ 
ed himself to trial in the case in which he 
was to be sentenced when he fled." 


What’s in a name? 


Poor, poor Atal Behuri Vajpayee, The 
Bombay edition of The Times of India, 
dated 26 April, spelt his name in four dif¬ 
ferent ways in its lead story on page one 
and seven. On the same day, another 
page one story informed us that the "tim¬ 
ing of Mr Munde’s announcement has 
apalled the officials ” The third edit 
also was not spared. "The only good 
snake is a fried snake" appeared as "The 
only good snake is a friend snake" (Sna¬ 
kes and Snacks), The Times proclaims 
itself as the ‘leader’ A leader in such 
errors? • 



Morarji Desai 
was honest 
enough to talk 
about certain 
unpalatable 
truths like the 
pampering of 
civil liberties 
activists like 
ShahanaAzmi 
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IN CUSTODY: A uto Shankar (centre), being produced before a Madras court in 1990 


End of the road 


The hanging of serial killer Auto Shankar closes a gory chapter of 
murder and mayhem 


The master of the 
macabre finally paid 
with his life. In the ear¬ 
ly hours of 27 April, 
40-year-old ‘Auto’ 
Shankar, convicted 
for six murders, was 
hanged at the Salem 
Central Prison. And 
with his death, the curtains came down 
on the ’’most politically sensitive" case 
of murder and mayhem in Tamil Nadu’s 
recent history. 

Shankar had been sentenced to death 
by the district and sessions judge of 
Chengalapattu in 1991. In April last 
year, this sentence was upheld by the 
Supreme Court. Several appeals made 
by Shankar, including his clemency peti¬ 
tion to the President, were rejected, but 
his wife desperately tried to get the sent¬ 
ence stayed even hours before he was 


taken to the gallows, Shankar’s brother- 
in-law Eldin, also given the death penal¬ 
ty in the same case, was hanged the next 
day at the Madurai Central Jail. 

Shankar, an autorickshaw driver, — 
and that’s how his name acquired the pre¬ 
fix ‘auto’ — rose from the slums of Thi- 
ruvanmiyur to become the king of orga¬ 
nised crime in Madras. Between 1986 
and 1988, he killed six people who stood 
in his way. 

A pre-university drop-out, Shankar 
became notorious as a pimp and bootleg¬ 
ger. He used to operate a call-girl.racket 
with a team of aulodri vers under his com¬ 
mand to ferry the girls. He had very high 
connections with policemen and even 
some actresses. He also maintained 
deadly hit-squads that systematically eli¬ 
minated rivals. 

Shankar murdered all his victims in a 
most gruesome manner and then dispos¬ 


ed of their bodies in a bizarre way, bury¬ 
ing them in his backyard either in a tar 
drum or plastered them in concrete. 

At the same time, the don of Thiruvan- 
miyur cultivated an image of a modern- 
day Robin Hood. He donated money to 
poor slum dwellers and provided muscle 
power to local politicians regardless of 
their political affiliations. 

After his arrest in July 1988, Shankar 
hit the headlines once again in 1990 by¬ 
staging a dramatic escape from the 
Madras Central Prison. But he was nabb¬ 
ed within 10 days at Rourkela, in Orissa. 

His alleged nexus with several politi¬ 
cians and top-level officials had made 
him one of the most notorious and dread¬ 
ed criminals of recent times, probably 
next only to sandalwood smuggler 
Veerappan. 

The life and times of Auto Shankar 
was ideal crime cocktail for the film pro- 
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dueers of Madras. In 1990, one of the big¬ 
gest box-ofl ice grossers in the region, 
Pulan Visaranai , was based loosely on 
Shankar's life of crime. 

What's more, even the widely- 
ciiculated Tamil weekly, Nakhecran 
was serialising his autobiography. This 
had policemen and politicians squirm¬ 
ing in then seats. For, m his autobiogra¬ 
phy. Shankar named all the persons who 
had provided him with "protection". 


KING OF CRIME 


During the Eighties, 

Shankar, an autorickshaw 
driver, rose from the slums of 
Thlruvanmiyur to become the 
king of organised crime in 
Madras 

Despite being a notorious 
killer, Shankar cultivated an 
< image of a modern-day Robin 
Hood. He donated money to 
poor slum dwellers and 
provided muscle power to 
local politicians 


Troubled waters 


The capilal continues to he plagued by an m utc 


water crisis 

Hvery year, just when 
the moicury in the 
capital begins to soar. 
Delhi becomes despot 
ate to strike a deal 
with its neighbouring 
states foi one ol its 
DELHI basic necessities 

water This summei. 
too, the story has been no different 
Delhi’s water problems are interlink¬ 
ed with Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh and Rajasthan - the 
signatories to the Yamuna Water Agu e 
inent concluded on 12 Ma>, 1994 The 
settlement reached between the loin sia- 
tes and Delhi had been hailed by its prin¬ 
cipal architect — Union watei resources 
minister V.C. Shukla --- as an almost 
miraculous resolution of the conflicting 
demands of the Yamuna system’ s ripari¬ 
an states. But the state of-affairs in the 


Ai* online to the Yamuna accord, | 
Delhi's shaie ol watei < onsumption lor ! 
the pci iod Mat * h lime fins been lised ai j 
0.070 billion cubic unties iBCM) | 
two and a hall times moie watei than j 
what it has been rcicn mg Hut noaikli- j 
lionnl watei came Delhi's way eilhei l 
fiom Hat\ana m horn 1 4\ 

When ihe ten membei Upjvi Vaimi 
na Rivei Water Ho.nd 1 1 JYRWB) set 
up to bieak the deadlock met on 22 
ApnL ! 90S. n w as deeided that Hai sana 
would immedialels lelcase 100 cusees 
ol water to inn ihe ! l.mleip?ir Plant and 
bimgiehel to the K sidents ol Delhi j 
But when the » apital did not receive 1 
ils promised shun, ol watei even 4S 
hours altei the decision taken by the 
('YKWB, the Supreme ( ouit deeided to 
niteivene On 74 Apnl. Ihe two judge 
bench composing lust i. e Kuldip Singh j 
and Justice Saghu Ahmad issued eon j 




THE PRINCIPAL PLAYERS: Miilnvam Siiif>h Yadaw Madun Ial Khtmtna . 
Bhajan Ixii V.C. Shukla and B.S. Shckhawat 


A top Madras-based psychiatrist 
says, "It seems we need monsters To 
look upon, to fear, to hate and eventually 
pity. Auto Shankar, thanks to the media, 
was blown up to a Frankenstein of 
mythic proportions. It was right that he 
should be finally hanged." And 
Auto Shankar's lawyer, P. Chandrasek- 
haran, concedes, "Many people wanted 
Shankar dead " 

Befoie being taken to the gallows, 
Shankar had apparently written a letter 
to his eldest daughter, Kavitha. And 
though he looked agitated till the day 
before his hanging, he w as cool and com¬ 
posed when he was led away from his 
cell. 

Shankar’s mother and wife were seen 
screaming at the policemen and jour¬ 
nalists, blaming them lor his fate. His 
uncle was so agitated that he tried to 
stone the photographers. 

During his lust days, Shankar regrett¬ 
ed having escaped from the Madras Cen¬ 
tral Prison, which, by general recko¬ 
ning, had spoilt his chances of getting a 
presidential clemency. Later, he and the 
members of his family became Christi¬ 
ans, and Shankar’s body w as buried near 
Thiruvanmiyur, from where it all 
began. • 

Breedhar PUM/Madra* 


capital have hardly improved. 

In March this year, a public interest 
petition in this regard was filed in the 
Supreme Court. Senior counsel Aran 
Jaitley, representing the Delhi Water 
Supply and Sewage Disposal Undertak¬ 
ing (DWSSDU), stated that the capital 
was, once again, facing an acute water 
shortage On 31 March, the Supreme 
Court directed Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh to release enough water to fulfil 
the needs of the capital ^s earmarked by 
the Yamuna accord. 


tempi notices to semoi officials ol the 
Haryana and UP governments for not 
complying w nh the court's orders issu¬ 
ed on 31 Maich 

Meanwhile, the Yamuna Boaul is to 
meet again on 8 May and the next Supie 
me Court hearing on this issue wall come 
up on 10 May. It now icmams to be seen 
whether these will help resolve the long¬ 
standing dispute oi vvliclhei the capital 
continues to red under a prolonged dry 
spell. • 

Radhlka Yadav/New Delhi 
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Playing favourites 

Chief ministerN.T. Rama Rao nominates Telugu film star 
Mohan Babu to the Rajya Sabha 


That political deci¬ 
sions in Andhra 
Pradesh are largely 
influenced by the 
affairs of tht Telugu 
film industry, has 
ANDHRA been proved yet 

PRADKSH again. The nomina- 

tion ol Mohan Babu 
— the ‘super brat’ of Telugu films — to 
the Rajya Sabha is just another instance 
of celluloid s : tars from the state making 
their way to Parliament. 


on people associated with the tinsel 
world. The TDP government has also 
launched the Nandi Awards for the pro¬ 
motion of the film industry 

But this trend has not been confined 
to the TDP alone. Way back in the Six¬ 
ties, the Congress had fielded a charac¬ 
ter aclor-lurned-radio announcer, Jag- 
gayya, for the Tcnali Lok Sabha seat, which 
he represented for one term. Later, they 
fielded filmstars Jamuna and G. Krishna 
to contest from Rajahmundry and Fluru 
to counter NTR\s political charisma. 




A NEW ROLE: Mohan Babu (left) with NTR 


Mohan Babu’s nomination for the 
lone Rajya Sabha vacancy did not come 
as a surprise to the leaders of the Telugu 
Desani Parly (TDP) as his association 
with chief minister N.T. Rama Rao is ail 
too well known. 

Although NTR has rejected applica¬ 
tions from film personalities for the state 
Assembly and Lok Sabha tickets, this 
nomination seems to assert that he has 
not dissociated himself from the lilm 
industry. 

There has long been a link betweem 
Telugu cinema and politics in the state. 
A number of state awards are conferred 


THE CHIEF’S CHOICE 



The nomination of Mohan Babu 
is another Instance of cellutold 
stars from the state making it to 
the Parliament 

Mohan Babu has not only 
contributed lavishly to hie TDP 
fund but also to the trust ran by 
Lakshml Parvathl 


In 1984, NTR had nominated long-ti¬ 
me professional associate Rau Gopal to 
the Rajya Sabha. Thus, it was no surpri¬ 
se that actresses Sharada, Varalakshmi 
and Vanishree approached NTR foi the 
nomination to the Upper House. Film 
director Dasari Narayan Rao and produ¬ 
cer Rama Naidu were also m the fray. 
Finally, the coveted scat wav bagged by 
Mohan Babu. 

The tall and sturdily-built Mohan 
Babu, alias Bhaktavatsalam Naidu, 
hails from the Chittoor district. He entei - 
cd the film industry when he was a teena- 
gei. Initially , he did not meet with much 
success. But the boom in bawdy films in 
the Eighties established him as the 
‘super brat-cum-bawd-kmg' of the 
industry. 

By the early Fightic,, Mohan Babu 
took up production and direction 
seriously. His most important cinematic 
venture was Major Chandrakanth in 
1993. The film, in which NTR and 
Mohan Babu appealed as the father-son 
duo, was a campaign vehicle for the 
TDP, NTR — who was paid a colossal 
Rs 1.25 crore — was portrayed as a 
leader of the anti-liquos campaign. This 
proved to be a turning point in the NTR- 
Mohan Babu friendship as the film 
kickcd-off a great movement that com¬ 
pelled the then Congress government in 
the state to enforce a ban on arrack 

Now, following NTR’s marriage, 
Mohan Babu's ties with the TDP supie- 
mo have been further strengthened. He is 
said to he close to l .akshrni Parvathl, hav¬ 
ing contributed lavishly to the Basava 
Tarakam Memorial Trust run by her. 
Bahif s detractors allege that these con¬ 
tributions have won him the party nomi¬ 
nation to the Rajya Sabha. Mohan Babu, 
however, does anything hut play down 
his gratitude towards NTR and his own 
contributions to the party funds and the 
trust, 

Mohan Babu has even expressed his 
indebtedness to the party supremo m his 
film Punyabhoomi. Through a special 
slide inserted at the beginning of the 
film, he pays a tribute to NTR, his ‘politi¬ 
cal guru’. The him portrays the TDP 
supremo as a good Samaritan who dedi¬ 
cates his life to the well-being of his 
people and the nation. 

Having risen from cinematic obscuri¬ 
ty to political prominence, thanks large¬ 
ly to NTR, this portrayal of the TDP 
boss by Mohan Babu seems but 
natural. • 
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FEELING AT HOME: Iranian President Rajsanjani addressing a 
gathering at the I mamba ra m Lucknow 

Master of the game 

Mulayam Singh Yadav uses the Iranian President's 
visit to woo the Shia Muslims of the state 


Mulayam Singh 
Yadav can hardly be 
expected to let go of 
any opportunity to 
strengthen his claim 
as the mcssiah of the 
UTTAR Muslims And he 

PRADESH certainly went over- 

board during the Irani¬ 
an President Ali Akbar Hashcmi Rafsan- 
jani’s visit to Lucknow last month. 

The Iranian President's half-day visit 
to the state has left everyone wondering 
as to the actual purpose of it all. What 
was quite clear, however, was that the 
visit remained more of a religious rather 
than a political exercise and Mulayam 
Singh Yadav was determined to gain 
maximum political mileage out of it. 

The Iranian President’s stay was so 
planned that he spent most of his time in 
Lucknow meeting Shia maulvis and 
maulanas. He addressed a public meet¬ 
ing which too turned out to be a gather¬ 
ing of Shia Muslims. Even the venue 
selected for the public reception was 
significant—the tenth-century Imamba- 
ra complex, built by the Shia nawab Asif 
Uddaula. 

Mulayam, in an obvious bid to 


impress Rafsanjam, announced that as 
long as he was in powci he would "never 
allow anyone to cause even the least 
harm to Muslims". He also harped on 
what all he and his government had done 
for the welfare of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity. Significantly, an elaborate docu¬ 
ment prepared along these lines was pre¬ 
sented to the visiting dignitary. 

Obviously, the UP chief minister 
found this an ideal opportunity to woo 
the Shia community, whose support for 
Mulayam has not been as firm as that of 
the Sunnis. But what he, somehow, fail¬ 
ed to realise was how the entire exercise 
was likely to affect his Sunni support- 
base. The manner in which the oigani- 
sers ignored senior leaders of the Sunni 
community has left them quite 
disgruntled. 

However, the atmosphere created in 
the sprawling lawns of the Imambara 
prompted even the visiting head of state 
to observe,"It gives me the feeling of 
being in Iran itself." 

And it was clear that Mulayam Singh 
Yadav’s desperate bid to woo the Shias 
in the state had proved a roaring 
success. • 

Sharmt Chandra/Lucknow 


Henwram Keot, a former 
tax commissioner of the 
state, is set free by ULFA 
militants after 11 months 

When Hcmuram 
Keot, a former tax 
commissioner of 
Assam, walked into 
the compound of his 

_jHHWt palatial house 

WWKSJjfJ Guwahati's posh Zoo- 
ASSAM Narangi Road area on 
the morning of 26 
April, he was stopped by the guards at 
the gate. The constables could hardly be 
blamed for not recognising the master of 
the house. Not only had Keot been kept 
in confinement by the militant United 
Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA) for 
11 months, but he had also lost nearly 25 
kg during that period. 


END OF AN ORDEAL 


Keot , who was kidnapped by 
ULFA militants on 23 May 1994, 
finally returned home last 
fortnight 

Though neither the family nor 
the authorities admit to it, a 
transaction of around Rs 25 
lakh took place before Keot was 
freed 


Uesplte Keot’s release, 
kidnapping for ransom 
continues to worry the state 
police 


Even his wife Suchitra could not 
believe her eyes when she saw Keot stan¬ 
ding at the door. T felt faint and thought 
1 had seen a ghost, such was the disbe¬ 
lief," she said. "We had given up hope of 
ever getting him back," Suchitra confes¬ 
sed. For the pas*t six months, she had 
received no news of her husband’s 
whereabouts. 

Keot was Kidnapped by ULFA milit¬ 
ants on 23 May last year, just 100 metres 
away from his residence. He was whisk¬ 
ed away in a matter of hours to an 
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CRY FREEDOM: an r\hnusn </ keot. u ith wife Sm In Ira, aftei his return 


unknown destination m lowu Assam 

Ihc cum. had heroine ^implicated 
vviih the involvement t»l sl\ci.»1 shady 
churucleis and small tmu oiling paity 
politicians A lounci president ol the 
(iiivNiihali (listriLi ( v»iigiess(ii ionium 
tec, Ailil Shah, ollcictl to sclur the lav 
comnnssumci’s iclensr Accoidmg to 
icporis published in the loud picss. 
Knot's wilt paid him R* I 2 lakh lot this 
Appaicntly, this amount nc\ci icachcd 
the militants Latu, the toniioNcisial 
Congiessman Ladnl Kalita who has 
since been expelled horn the pari) 
also got invoked in sinking deals with 
the militants 

Though neilhei the Iannis nor the 
authorities admit lo it, a liansaLlion ot at 
least Rs 2^ lakh look pkuc LcIor Keol 
was heed While eontnmmg that the 
ULLA had picked him up. a visibly- 
weakened Keot said that lie had been 
kept m remote mounlamoiis legions It 
is thus belies cd that he vs as housed in 
camps across the boidci m Bhutan 
Appaientls, unlike the cailiei \Minis. 
Keol was nesei kepi in villages and was 
instead moved Irom camp to camp high 
in the mountains. 

Bui the militants who guuided him 
day and nigh! sseic estrcmels well- 
behaved and took caie o! his health. 
"The) even supplied medicines tor his 
diabetes," said Sikhitiu Email). when it 
was time loi him to be released, the unlit 
ants bought a new shirt, trousets and 
shoes for Keot 


"I was informed about my impending 
release at X pm I was then blindfolded, 
put onto a vehicle and dropped off neat 


A pril is the month of Bohag Bihu, 
the festival of spring in Assam. It 
is also the month when the first spell 
of rams come down, not only provid¬ 
ing welcome relief alter a long dry 
spoil but also hastening the breeding 
of malaria-carrying mosquitoes. 
This year, too, the same pattern is evi¬ 
dent, but with one vital difference— 
deaths due to malaria have touched 
the 150-mark, clearly exposing the 
vulnerability of a large number of 
people in the state to the dreaded 
disease. 

Initially, the outbreak of malaria 
was confined to the five lower 
Assam districts of Goalpara, Nalaba- 
ri, Darrang, Sonitpur and Kamrup. 
But over the past fomight, it has 
spread lo other districts of the state as 
well. The largest number of deaths 
have been reported from Goalpara 
district, bordering Bangladesh, with 
at least 60 people succumbing to the 
disease there. 

Alarmed by the large number of 


my residence at 5.30 am," Keot told 
Sunday 

With his release, one of the most con¬ 
troversial abduction dramas in the sta¬ 
te's recent history has come to an end. 

But at least three other prominent 
people still remain in the custody of vari¬ 
ous militant groups. While Ahhishck. 
the seven-year-old son ol the slate's tian 
sport commissionei P P Vcrma was 
picked up from his school in Match, the 
divisional safety commissioner of the 
North-Last brontier Railway Dhiren 
Sarma was abducted early this month 
and O.K. L)as. an engineer of the Pow er- 
grid C orporalion also remains uni raced 
since early this year 

Money is the primary motive in most 
of these abductions Ever since the 
ULFA hit the headlines in mid-1 Wl by 
abducting 15 persons on a single day, 
kidnapping loi ransom has become a 
veritable cottage industr) in Assam. Des 
pite the safe return of most of the vic¬ 
tims, abductions remain one ol the bigg¬ 
est worries of the state police • 

Nltln A. Qokhale/Qu wahati 


deaths, the Centre rushed Union 
deputy minister for health and family 
welfare Paban Singh Ghatowar, 
along with a two-member team ot 
experts from the National Malaria 
Eradication Programme (NMHR), to 
Assam for an on-the-spot asses¬ 
sment. The team also brought with it 
a large number of medicines. 

Speaking to Sunday at the end ol 
his three-day tour of the affected 
areas, Ghatowar was bitter over the 
"negligence and ineffectiveness” ol 
the state health officials in tackling 
the menace, “It is unfortunate that so 
many deaths have taken place when 
timely preventive measures could 
have saved lives.” Pulling up the err¬ 
ant officials, Ghatowar ordered the 
immediate release of nearly 50 lakh 
chloroquine, 20 lakh emodiaquine 
and three lakh quinine sulphate 
tablets to be distributed free in the 
malaria-affected areas of the state. 

The Union minister also discover 
ed that the mandatory two rounds of 


Death In t he air 

Malaria lakes on epidemic proportions in Assam 
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Opening u p 

Border trade between 
India and Myanmar 
receives official sanction 



MYANMAR 


Ever since the Sixties, 
traders of India and 
Myanmar have been 
carrying on brisk busi¬ 
ness through the bor¬ 
der towns of Moreh 
(Maniput) and Tamu. 
Now, this trade activi¬ 
ty has finally been giv- 
go-ahead by both the 


en the official 
governments. 

On 12 April, the Union minister of 
state for commerce, P. Chidambaram, 
and the Myanmarese trade minister, Lt- 
Gen. Tun Kyi, jointly flagged off the bor¬ 
der trade. Speaking on the occasion, Chi¬ 
dambaram announced that the border 
between the two countries will soon be 
opened up further. 

While the items lined up for export 

DDT-spraying had not been complet¬ 
ed in the nadaria-endemicims des¬ 
pite a free supply of 880 tonnes of 
pesticides, by the Caste. "Even the 
informadoh-swareaiess education 
communication (3EC) aspect has 
been totally neglected,? complained 
Ghatowar.- > 

Tlte two-flMjmbtt team of experts 
cone down heavily an the itoteV 

wm®hmmip<*ms*igh 



A NEW CHAPTER: Union minister P. Chidambamm ( left) and Lt-Gen. Tun 
Kyi inaugurating the border trade between India and Myanmar 


include light engineering goods, petro¬ 
leum products, yam etc, the list of 
imports comprise agricultural items 
(notably, 50,000 MTs of rice per 
annum) and forest products like teak and 
clove. 


health directorate for their failure to 
prevent the outbreak of paalaria. 

According to medical experts 
hen, the outbreak of malaria at this 
time of dte year has become a regular 
feature in Assam, the months of 
April arid May are now being regard¬ 
ed as die maMa-transmiassian sea* 
son apd abodt 100 people die of the 

m&im way 

' die iatge number 



mbnt hai steppod up measures to 
tacldedw menace. The district medi¬ 
cal officers (DMOsjof Goalpara and 
Nalsbari have been suspended for 
deceUcrion of duties. Health cartes 
have beensetupM Lakhipur, in Goal* 
and Gaadbibari, in Naiabari. 
rhidlh minister. DrBhu* 
visited some of the 
in Nalabari dis- 
offieialsio 


activity 

outftwniW malaria this 
edpdied the state 
'a woeful 

im _. 

•'t v a 


Despite the general euphoria over the 
opening up of the trade route, there is a 
lurking fear that smuggling of heroin, 
teak and arms will also escalate now. 
The Union commerce minister, well 
aware of this imminent threat, appealed 
to all businessmen to indulge in "legal 
trade” only. 

Officials here arc thus gearing up to 
tackle this threat. The sub-divisional 
police officer and superintendent of 
customs at Moreh and their counterparts 
at Tamu will be acting as contact offi¬ 
cers for this purpose. These officers will 
meet at regular, intervals to exchange 
information on the movements of smug¬ 
glers as well as insurgents. A joint task 
force will also be set up :o for this. 

And the official stamp of approval 
received by the border trade here has its 
fair share of detractors as well: the Myan¬ 
marese underground student activists 
for one. Than Doke, vice-president of 
the All Burma Students League 
(ABSL), told Sunday, "Now, with the 
trade being formalised, more heroin pow¬ 
der will come into Manipur." 

A note of caution was also sounded 
by Lt-Gen. Tun Kyi who said, "Any pro¬ 
blem arising out of the border trade 
should be resolved amicably. Any unila¬ 
teral decision will jeopardise friendly 
relationships between the two countries 
and will go against the trade agreement." 

But although the formal opening of 
the border trade does throw up some pot¬ 
ent problems, it signifies a landmark in 
Indo-Myanmarese friendship. • 


Khmlmn Thockchom/Manlpur 
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A burnt-out case 


Calcutta’s largest wholesale cloth and hardware 
market is destroyed in a fire 


Burruha/ar, the nerve- 
centre of business acti¬ 
vity in Calcutta, wears 
a curiously sleepy 
look on Sundays. On 
23 Apiil, however, 
this area witnessed 
chaotic activity as the 
largest wholesale 
cloth and hardware market in the eastern 
region caught fire 

Munohardas Katra, located on Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi Road in the heart ot Burraba- 
zar, was completely destroyed in a blaze 
that bega*' on Sunday afternoon. Over 
50 lire engines were pressed into servi¬ 


the state housing development minister 
Asim Dasgupta, comprises the state 
municipal affairs minister Ashoke Bhat 
tacharya, the mayor Prasanta Chatterjee 
and the police commissioner Tushar 
Talukdar 

Things have hotted up further with 
the possibility of sabotage looming 
large over the disaster. Questions are 
being asked about the mysterious man* 
ncr in which the fine spread through the 
four-storeyed building. Says K. Binani, 
a prominent trader, "I am 70, and 1 have 
seen many fires in my lifetime. What 1 
do not understand is how a fire can start 
from four places at the same time." 


L 
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GOING UP IN SMOKE: the Munohardas Katra on fire 


ce, but they proved hopelessly inadequa¬ 
te in combating the bla/e. Finally, the 
Army was brought in and the fire was 
controlled, a full 27 hours after it had 
begun. 

And at the end of it all, the charred 
remains of over 1,000 shops and 
godowns bore mute testimony to the dis¬ 
aster. The damage to the textile and hard¬ 
ware products stored in the building was 
estimated to be in the region of Rs 3(X) 
crore. 

Chief minister Jyoti Basu has formula¬ 
ted a four-member committee to coordi¬ 
nate the reconstruction of the building 
and the rehabilitation of the affected 
traders. The committee, to be headed by 


IN THE LINE OF FIRE 


The fire that raged for a full 27 
hours, destroyed property 
worth at least Rs 300 crore 

With flre-flghtlng facilities 
being practically 
non-existent In Burrabazar, 
the traders here remain 
vulnerable to such 
devastations In future 


A disgruntled group of traders have 
been alleging that certain "vested inter¬ 
ests" were behind the blaze. They feel 
that "some top-ranking businessmen 
now controlling the affairs of the mar¬ 
ket" were responsible for the fire. The 
traders point out that none of the 
25-odd watchmen — who were meant to 
guard the four entry points to the market 
— were around when the fire broke out. 
"We could not even retrieve our goods 
as the keys are kept with the watchmen," 
they lament. 

The government has not ruled out the 
possibility of foul play and has set up a 
threc-man enquiry committee to probe 
the cause of the fire. The state finance 
minister has also taken strong exception 
to fact that the huge market had no fire¬ 
fighting facility. "We cannot allow 
such a big trade centre to be run in this 
way," he asserted. The city police have 
interrogated two members of the Shah 
family, which owns the market com¬ 
plex. on this issue. 

Meanwhile, the fire has created a 
deep schism in the trading community 
of Burrabazar. The 1000-odd sho- 
powners whose establishments were 
destroyed in the fire, are divided into 
two factions — while one comprises 
businessmen who ‘control’ the affairs of 
the market, the other consists of traders 
who have been upstaged in the race for 
leadership. 

The first lot is represented by the Tex¬ 
tile Merchants’ Association (TMA), 
which has taken upon itself the job of 
organising salvage operations and send¬ 
ing delegations to the state government. 
Although the TMA president, H.P. 
Todi, claims that "the salvage operation 
is going on smoothly", this is not the 
case. A lot of traders are cut-up over the 
high-handedness of the TMA and have 
alleged that they are being denied entry 
into the burnt market by volunteers of 
the association. 

As a result of all this, business in Bur¬ 
rabazar has come to a virtual standstill. 
A large section of the shops in this area 
have downed their shutters and angry 
traders are regularly protesting against 
the failure of the authorities to control 
the blaze. 

This fire has not only ruined a number 
of traders in Burrabazar, it has also 
exposed the vulnerability of the entire 
business community in the largest who¬ 
lesale market of Asia. • 
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The US Invasion 


■ The jungles of the north¬ 
east will soon be invaded by 
US marines and 
infantrymen. But there is no 
cause for alarm, as these 
soldiers will be here to under¬ 
go a crash orientation pro¬ 
gramme in counter insurgen¬ 
cy and jungle warfare. 

The Indian Army’s com¬ 
mando school at Vairengtei 
in Mizoram will host the US 
troops at the end of the year 
as part of a joint defence col¬ 
laboration between the two 
countries. 

The only one of its kind in 
Asia, this school was set up 
at Loharbond in the Cachar 
district of south Assam in 
1967. It was the brainchild of 
Field Marshal Sam Manck- 
shaw. then GOC-in-C of the 
Eastern Command. Later, it 
was developed into a jungle 
warfare school and shifted to 
its present venue. 

Troops from Sri Lanka, 
Iraq, Indonesia and Afgha¬ 
nistan often come to the 
Counter-Insurgency and Jim 
gle Warfare School (CIJ W) 


to undergo specialised trai¬ 
ning. 

Small wonder 

■ Initial reports indicated 
that the find was a species of 
dinosaur from the Jurassic 
era. Newspaper offices alert¬ 
ed their correspondents and 
there was hectic activity in 
the Union forest ministry in 
New Delhi. Some wisecrack 


even suggested that Steven 
Spielberg be contacted 
- immediately. 

All that of course, was not 
necessary It just took wildli 
le officials in West Bengal’s 
Midnapore district to con¬ 
firm that the animal, which 
made a sudden appearance 
on the sun-kissed beaches of 
Digha, was a pangolin - -an 
endangered species ol ant¬ 
eating mammal 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PISI2L Hb ?fM,' f ow CUN I HiB'jriONG 



Farha 

Film actress 


Malika 

Model 



Contributed bv Arptte ChottorlM, Calcutta 


The conf usion hud to do 
with the fact that this 
medium-si/ed scaly ewature 
resembled in many ways 
the extinct dinosaur family. 
Called the ‘earth crocodile' 
by the Romans, the pango¬ 
lin’s back is covered by 
large, brown overlapping 
scales. 

The creatuie has since 
been shifted to the Alipore 
Zoo in Calcutta, and the /.oo 
authorities arc visibly excil- 
cd with the new guest And 
people are flocking in largo 
numbers to catch a glimpse 
of the pangolin. 

But (hen, this extremely 
shy mamma) must be hating 
all the publicity. • 



CALCUTTA: It has never been 
so good for footwear in India. 

And now, Calcutta can boast of 
a state-of-the-art shoe repairing 
shop. 

A leather technologist, Sha- 
mim Ahmed, has set up a high- 
tech shoe repairing centre with 
computers replacing the cob¬ 
bler's tools. But the humblecob* 
bier will not be entirely forgott¬ 
en — the Shop has been named 
MrMochi! 

Thefirst of its kind in the city, 

'die Shop is Ideated hear the Park 
Circus Maiden. It.is equipped 
with automatic shoe polishing 
machines, stttchlhg and pasting 
gadgets and a sophisticated steam-presser which can resto¬ 
re wrinkled footwear to the original shape and size. The 
shop is geared to repair 300 pairs of shoes everyday. 

And given the state of roads in the city, this novel shoe- 
repair centre is sure to be a huge success .—The Telegraph 
(Sungjit Sengupta, Calcutta). 



NEW DELHI: Looks like a valid railway ticket is not 
good enough to secure a berth on a train today. 

Recently, Bhanumati, a 49-year-old womar who wotks 
as a housemaid in Delhi, boarded the Purushottam Express 
at Bhubaneswar. Having a confirmed ticket in hand, she 
settled down on the berth reserved in her name. At mid¬ 
night, the TTE (travelling ticket executive) woke her up 
and asked for her ticket. When Bhanumati produced it, the 
TTE demanded Rs 164 from her. 

Bhanumati argued that she was not Supposed to pay 
anything more as she had a ticket with her. The TTE refus¬ 
ed to budge. The frightened Oriya woman, who had only 
Rs 30 with her, then begged the TTE to give her a challrn 
for the money, assuring the official that it would be paid by 
her employer once the train reached New Delhi. 

All this further enraged the TTE who took away her 
ticket and ordered her to leave the compartment. Finally, at 
the request of a few other passengers, die official allowed 
Bhanumati to remain in the coach but refused to return her 
ticket. 

Thus, Bhanumati had to spend the rest of her journey in 
a comer on the floor of the coach. —The 
Times of India (Manish Bhaiya, New Delhi). 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUM BHANDARI 



ARIES 


(21 Moult 20April) 

T ry to shake off the 
limitations of past 
experiences, patterns and 
attitudes — whieh are of no 
use to you — and face the 
present afresh. Now is the 
time to turn over a new' leal 
or set out on new paths 
Hanging on to feelings ot 
insecurity will simply 
hamper your progress and 
potential. 


TAURUS 


{21 April-20 Ma\) 

Y ou are bkely to be sharp 
and aleit. There is not 
much chance of others 
putting one over on you 
now. Nor are they likely to 
get the better of you in 
arguments or powei 
struggles. Rivals and 
competitors may simply 
hand the field over to you 
when they see just how 
efficient you are. 


GEMINI 


{21 Ma\ 20 June) 

D o not underestimate the 
importance of being 
fully informed of the latest 
development in your field of 
endeavour. Make sure you 
have all the relevant details 
at your finger-tips before 
going into high-level talks 
Casual meetings can 
produce lasting friendships 
Travel can be enjoyable and 
productive 


CANCER 


{21 June-20 July} 

Y our artistic and creative 
labours can receive 
praise. New markets and 
clients can be won. You can 
make a favourable 
impression in interview s. 
Friends-can be a bit of a pain. 
More patience with loved 
ones is required if arguments 
are to be avoided. 


LEO 


BEGINNING 7M\). /W 


LIBRA 


<2! !ul\ 20August) 

Y ou might gel tangled up 
in many appointments 
and anangements But a 
carefully-made schedule 
sheet will help you to keep 
activities from overlapping. 
Spreading your energies out 
over too wide a field can 
mean that nothing gets done, 
although a lot of effort is 
wasted. l ake things one at a 
time. 


(2/ Sepicuibei 20 Oi toher ) 

L et gool the handrail and 
take the plunge. Orderly 
patterns at home can give 
way to chaos unless you 
stick to a daily schedule. 
Although long-term 
agreements can have 
advantages, you are likely to 
feel weighed down and 
restricted. Avoid loading 
yourself with obligations 
you can do without. 
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VIRGO 


12! August-20 September) 

Y ou are probably not 
utilising your potential. 
Skills and abilities lying 
dormant could be now put to 
good use. Interesting and 
well-paid jobs can be found 
wdth greater ease. You 
should be presenting new 
plans and projects to 
influential people. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

I t* 11 be easier for you to 
catch up on time wasted. 
By keeping your nose to the 
grindstone and ignoring 
distractions, deadlines can 
be beaten. Useful financial 
advice can come from 
family members. Good deals 
can be clinched on the rental 
market. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November - 20 Dct ember) 

P eople may be preparing 
the ground for yout 
downfall by engendering a 
feeling of confidence and 
well-being. Bui you are 
advised to stay on your 
guard and resist being lulled 
into a false sense of security 
People may do you favours 
or allow you to get on lop 
with ulterior motives in 
mind. 

CAPRICORN 

(21 December -20 January) 

Y ou can unexpectedly 
receive ihe go-ahead 
People who were initially 
opposed to your plans can 
now completely reverse 
their views Theii active 
help and encouragement are 
now available. Special 
favours can be granted or 
requests supplied. Try 
handling tax, insurance and 
other official business. 

AQUARIUS 

(21 January-20 Febtnut x) 

A void temptations to 
spend freely on little 
knick-knacks and fancies. 
This may be opening the 
flood-gates to extravagance 
on a wider scale. Forward 
planning is likely to rake up 
all kinds of problems and 
complications. Distant 
contacts may be expecting to 
hear from you. Don't jump 
to hasty conclusions. 

PISCES _ 

(21 February-20 March) 

E nthusiastic support and 
perhaps financial 
backing can be gained more 
readily. The pleasure-loving 
side of your nature is now 
likely to receive all the 
comfort and enjoyment it 
desires. Time spent alone 
with loved ones will be 
happy and reassuring. • 
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Mani’s ire 

■M In the era of Salman 
Bit Rushdie and Taslima 
Nasrcen, censorship is not 
new. But this time, the oppo¬ 
sition has come from the 
most unlikely quarters: book 
retailers. 

And at the receiving end is 
none other than your friend¬ 
ly neighbourhood BJP- 
basher Mani Shankar Aiyar. 

Book sellers in New Delhi 
have refused to slock 
Aiyar* s latest offering, 
Knickerwallahs: Silly Billies 
And Other Curious 
Creatures -* a compilation 
of his articles on the BJP, 



Mani Shankar Aiyar: upset 

National Front and Left 
Front that appeared in 
Sunday between 1990-94. 

But the reason has nothing 
to do with either Mani or 
money. 

Retailers in the capital 
fear that the controversial 
articles might not go down 
well with the BJP govern¬ 
ment — - and that their goons 
might create trouble. 

But what the sillv billies 
don’t know is that curious 
creatures will lay hands on 
the books anyhow, 
anyway. 


Power play 


Will the West Bengal 
Pradesh Congress 
Committee have a new chief 



IIFARD AT THH DP.LFII PRHSSCFUB 


Why do they want to make 
Karunakaran a working 
president? Does that mean that 
the present one is not working? 

A CYNICAL HACK 



Somen loyalists They argue j 
that this will jcupaklise the ! 
puny piospeets in the toith | 
coming polls Bui. on the j 
othei hand, Mamata sup j 
porters are visibly : 
delighted. j 


Of PCs and PCCs 


alter the municipal polls in 
the slate are over'” 

Developments during the 
last fortnight indicate the 
same. In a surprise move, the 
state Congress chief* Somen 
Mitra, was asked by the high 
command to cooperate and 
coordinate with his arch- 
rival, M amala B anerjee> ft >r 
the forthcoming municipal 
polls in the state. 

This decision was convey¬ 
ed by a fav message from the 
A ICC' general secretary, 
Ahmed Patel, to Somen 
Mitru. The AICC has created 
a committee which is io be 
jointly led by Mamata and 
Somen. Further, the AICC 
has also given equal power 



Mamata Banerfee: queen 


to be? 

to both leaders to choose can¬ 
didates for the polls. 

Hxpectedly, this has not 
gone down well with the 


Naiasimlia Rao wanU 
lo have an instant 
access to all Piadcsh ( on 
gress Committee (P( V ) of f i 
ces in the country So the 
National Infoimalics Crime 
is informally netwoikmg the 
AICC and the PC'< s 

J'he proie< t costs Rs 6 
croic and will take a year to i 
complete. After that the j 
AICC and all ptV olfiusj 
can he called on the umi j 
puter The next phase ot the 
programme is to link the 
PCC oi l ices to all (lie Dis 
trict Cungioss Committee 
(DCC) offices 

Just now, many P( ( offi¬ 
ces do not have even ihe mini¬ 
mum facilities Kumuii Ana- 



Narasimha Rao: reaching 
out 


ndan, Tamil N.kIu * PCC 
president, fur instance has 
complained to Nuusimh.i 
Rao that Ins picdeu s>.oi, V. 
Ramanuuthy, wlu> Rao 
sacked, has made oil with 
the Madras PCC olltce“s 
only typewrite! 

Nevu mind, now Allan 
dan will get a PC • 


CHECK-LIST 


Big directors on the small screen 

■ Mahesh Bhatt: The marathon man Is directing a 
500-plus episode saga, Swabhimaan, which is being 
telecast in three Indian languages on 
Doordarshan. After films like Saaransh and Arth, 
Swabhimaan is one more celebration of female frustration 
and angst. 

■ Ramasti Slppy: He first made Sholay, the film He 
then made Buniyaad, the first soap on TV. He’s now 
combining films and soaps to direct Kisrnat, the first soap 
to have songs. Twenty-lakh copies of the audio cassette 
have already been sold 


■ Subhash Ghal: The man behind Kami making the 
Sadabahar Chilrahaar , so now the programme is being 
introduced by stars like Anil Kapoor and Jackie Shroff who 
play their favourite songs. A film-based programme with a 
difference. 


■ Kundan Shah: Has a gang which has pioneered an 
experiment - the old serial Nukkad\s now revamped and 
Is being telecast as Naya Nukkad with every episode 
directed by a different member of Shah's gang. Has 
directed Jaane BhiDo Yaaron and KabhiHaan Kabhi Na 
with elan. 
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But whore’s the 
suitcase? 

■ Rangarajan Kurnara- 
mangalani, who has 
threatened to move cut 
motions when demands for 
various ministries come up. 
is being pressured not to do 
so. 

Last week, while he was 
coming out from the Central 
Hall of Parliament, first Bha- 
jan Lai yelled out for him to 
discuss the matter and. soon 
after, K. Karunakaran but¬ 
tonholed Kumaramangalam 
to give him a talking to. 

The Haryana chief mini¬ 
ster in their conversation 
said that he had known ano¬ 
ther Ranga (alluding to the 
•veteran Congressman, N.G. 
Ranga) and his father Mohan 
Kumaramangalam and that 
they would never have done 
anything that would weaken 
the Congress party. "I knew 
you when you were a boy," 



Rangarajan 

Kumaramangalam: 

pressured 

Lai told Kumaramangalam, 
"so don’t persist with the cut 
motions." 

Kumaramangalam didn't 
press the matter and while 
Bhajan Lai was making out, 
Karunakaran strode up to 
him. The former Kerala 
chief minister went a step 
further, claiming that not 
only did he know his father 
from close but also his grand¬ 
father. "You were a child 
then,” Karunakaran admoni- 


IIEARD ATTHh AICC 
HEADQUARTERS 

In the order of things, It is only 
fitting that a politician who has 
boon cut down to size should 
chooso to introduce cut motions. 

A NARASIMHA RAO LOYALIST ON P.R 



KNOW YOUR MINISTERS 


The latest in an 
occasional series 


20) Allt Singh 

■ Position: Cabinet minister for food 


■ Source of clout: Son of Charan Singh. Has still 
considerable following in western Uttar Pradesh. 


■ Background: Was a computer engineer in the 
United States. Returned to don Charan Singh's mantle on 
his death. He was industry minister in the Janata Dal 
government. 


■ Strengths: Few. and all derived from his father Can 
be always expected to win a few seats in the Jat-belt of UP. 
For a Congress on a down-curve in that state, he is 
something of an asset. 


■ Weaknesses: Began on a high point but has 
down-slid since. Has none of the attributes of a farmer 
leader that Charan Singh had. Is keen on the good life. He 
split the Janata Dal over differences with the Mandal lobby 
in it led by Ram Vilas Paswan and Sharad Yadav. 

Later, after his own faction was split, when the 
government faced its first no-confidence motion, he joined 
the Congress. Became disgruntled after Narasimha Rao 
kept him waiting. Then, when he was given the food 
ministry, he was less than happy. But his supporters let out 
that after liberalisation, there wasn't that much money to 
be made in the industry ministry as before, 


■ ApMMnrent: Not credited as a singularly efficient 
minister. Over time, his base in western UP has been 
eroded by either the Bharatiya Janata Party or the 
Samajwadi Party 


■ The future: In normal times, his kind of politician 
will only go one way: down. But these arentnormal times. 
With more coalition governments expected to be formed, 
he can always be counted to make up the shortfall in the 
number of MPs, whenever, however, 




shed, urging him not to preci¬ 
pitate matters. 

This was too much for 
Rangarajan Kuinara- 
mangalam to take. He told 
Karunakaran that he knew 
his son, Murlidharan, too, 
very well.' Murlidharan is 
one of the causes of Karuna- 
karan’s scrap with A.K. 
Antony. Karunakaran was 
trying to promote him. Many 
Kerala Congressmen loath 
him. After Kumara- 
mangalam mentioned his 
son, Karunakaran turned off. 

Watching all this at a dist¬ 
ance was a minister. After 
Lai and Karunakaran exited, 
he was heard saying to some 
people standing with him, "I 
don’t see Ranga with any 
suitcase.” The reference was 
to Lai and Karunakaran's 
huge abilities to win over 
people. 


High hopes 


More on K. Karunaka- 
ran. On the day he was 
being sworn in as a Rajya 
Sabha member, there was 
intense speculation that he 
would be inducted as a 
minister. 


At the Guruvayur temple 
in the Mayur Vihar locality 
in East Delhi, Karunaka- 
ran’s family had organised a 
meal for the poor in anticipa¬ 
tion of the ministerial job. 

Then too, as many as 100 of 
his supporters had flown in 
from Kerala to be at the swea¬ 
ring in. 

But for some reason, it 
was delayed Karunakaran 
was seen complaining. 
Narain Dutt Tiwari called 
him from Lucknow to con¬ 
gratulate but Karunakaran 
was petulant. "I won’t accept 
your congratulations 

because there is nothing to 
congratulate me for." he said. 

Tiwari made suitable noi¬ 
ses and rang off. • 
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Winning With Technology 
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Gives your car that 


Automotive engine technologies are constantly changing The 
trend is towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
faster and run hotter This puts more stress on the engine as well 
as its lubricant 

Keeping pace with these new technologies, Gastrol now 
introduces Castrol GTX Extra-a vastly superior multigrade engine 
oil meeting API SG specifications For increased resistance to 
thermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
engine- Castrol GTX Extra, with enhanced liquid engineering 

The specially imported base oils, selected additive package and 
20W/50 viscometrics of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
extra advantage in the dusty, hot, Indian driving conditions 




advantage 


Octroi GTX EXTRA offers: SBfc 

* Exception?* engine protection and 

cleanliness K 

« Longer engine life #|/J 

* Smooth, noiseless running 

* Reduced oil thickening 

* Increased resistance to thermal and 
viscosity breakdown 

* Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

In short, Castrol GTX Extra is recommended for 

Extra’ ordinary performance in all Indian 

and imported cars 




World Champion Lubricants 
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As a CANCARD holder, 
you are part of a large family. 

A family that numbers 
over 1,60,000 people. 

Because CANCARD allows you 
access to a staggering 15,000 prime 
establishments all over India and Nepal 



Available through 9 banks,CANCARD 
has a collective cash withdrawal base 
that spreads over 9,000 outlets. 


To become a CANCARD holder, just 
contact any of the banks listed below. 
And you'll be able to hold true 
purchasing power in your hands. 

Available From: 

• CANARA BANK ■ CORPORATION BANK 

■ DENA BANK ■ INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK 

■ THE KARUR VYSYA BANK LTD. 

■ THE SARASWAT CO-OP. BANK LTD. 

■ SYNDICATE BANK ■ UNION BANK OF INDIA 

■ THE LAKSHMI VILAS BANK LTD. 

Life's better with Cancard. 
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Wonder boy 

S um! (lav askai oik e said 
Ili.il he would fi avel 
miles in uukh S.iehin I en 
iJulk.it v>r the held Hieie 
couldn't 'huebeen.1 11101c fil- 
tin*z conolimcnt to this 
\ oung meieoi 111 the ci tekel 
wot Id {Bat how 30 April 
6 May) 

l hidouhlcdlv, today 
Sachin r I endulkai stands 
head and above ins coniem 
poranes as one of the most 
exciting hat^men oi tins 
generation hoi a man w ho 
has made it hie at so \oung 
an age. Smhin demonstrates 
a lantastu mixluie ofdelen- 
ee and agpicssion In last, 
evei since (ia\ askai ictiied. 
Sachin lendulkai has been 
the most e\e umg <. 1 tckelei to 
appeal in the nickeling 
aiena 

11 his iccent ossa\ s on the 
lield are any indication, 
thcie is no doubt that m time 
to come l endinkai will pio- 
vc to be the nemesis of main 
a bowler That looks can be 
deceptive has been pi on ed 
once again II the 1 illIc 
Mastei w as a pamlul pioposi 
lion U>i last bow let v Sachin 
has become a uightmaic lot 
them V\ hen in Ins element, 
he can teat an\ bow lei apail 
and send him oil Ins spell, 
completely shatteied 
Mukul Raj, Lucknow (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

■ Hats off to \oui eo\ei 
stoiy on Sachin Tendulkar, 
the Indian batting phenome¬ 
non. One gets to see Sachin 


UETTERSfe- 


on the covers ot most sports 
magazines all the time, but 
one nevei tires ot the subject 
So I read your covet stoiy on 
the little genius w ith great 
interest 

India has nevei lacked bat¬ 
ting skills with the likes of 
Vi|av lla/aie, Vijay Mer¬ 
chant, (jiinduppa Vishvva- 
(Kith and, above all, Sunil 
(iavaskar dominating the 
cricket field. What the Indi¬ 
ans always lacked was the 
lighting spirit, the never- 
say-die attitude, which was 
ilka in the Pakistanis or the 
West Indians 

Hut now the team spirit 
has acquitcd a new high 
And th.it is due entirely to the 
perfoimanee ol one man 
Sachin Tendulkar Crowds 
today go to watch not the 
team as a whole but this boy 
wondei who seems to have 


magical strokes hidden up 
his sleeves 

Shanna Oberoi, Darjeeling 
(West Bengal) 


Stop this 
destruction 

Y ou have asked Will this 
man drstn" Bombas ’ 
(26 March— I April). In 
this context, I would like to 
make a few points. 

• Tver>' Indian citi/en has 
the right to live anywhere he 
wishes in the country 

• Pocket Hitleis should not 
he allowed loendangei the 
democratic quality of life 
that Indian em/ens have tak¬ 
en such pains to build, and 
which has already been erod¬ 
ed to a great extent by crook- 


Sachin Tendulkar: the brightest jewel in the crown 




Bel Thackeray: more hated 
than loved 


cd politicians after the 
Emergency. 

• Regarding the pci secution 
of minorities, the governor 
of the state and the President, 
who are the defenders of the 
Constitution, must take note 
ot any witch hunt that is 
going on in India. 

G.L D’Souza, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


God-forsaken 

country 


I t is known that all commun¬ 
ists are atheists hut not all 
atheists are communists 
Mr Mani Shankai Aiyai may 
not Iv a communist but he 
clearly tops the list of athe¬ 
ists living in India 
today {The reincarnation of 
the retch , 26 March — 1 
Apnl) That being the case, 
t an anyone expect Mr Aiyar 
to know anything about 
astrology? 

He predicts the fall of the 
Sluv-Sena-BJP government 
in Maharashtra before 
February-March 19% ldo 
not know why he has gone 
that lar. The readers of 
Manitalk w ill have noticed 
that not a single prediction of 
his has ever come true. Intel¬ 
lectuals never predict things 
so lightly. 1 think Mr Aiyar is 
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becoming the second Dr Sub- 
ramaniam Swarny of India. 

People like me would like 
to know what would be the 
attitude of Mr Aiyar in the 
event of a war between India 
and Pakistan, as is inevitable 
sooner oi later. Would he 
negotiate between India and 
his bosom friend Pakistan 
for a cease-fire? 

To return to the mattei ol 
atheists and communists, it 
is they who are responsible 
for the trouble in so many put¬ 
ts of the country. C5od alone 
can save India 

Incidentally, if you want 
the icpulation of your maga 
/me to grow, please stop 
publishing Mamtalk , which 
is nothing but ‘Loose 1 alk’ 

H. V. Ramaswamy, Bangalore, 
Karnataka 

Full steam 
ahead 

R ajesh Pilot’s quote in the 
column Sight and Sound 
(9 — | s April) — where he 
rues the fact that we keep 
publicising the entry of mul¬ 
tinationals in our country 
while w hat our villages still 
lack are clean water and dec¬ 
ent roads — seems to signify 
that the government has 
finally woken up to the pro¬ 
blems of the masses 

The first and foremost 
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Animals In a zoo: they deserve bettor treatment 

duty of the government is IJbbb ii iibi 

certainly to build up a strong HIHIIoH Poli 

infrastructure It is a matter and other 
ol shame that even af lei 47 j ■ 

years of Independence we elillflolo 

cannot claim to have a high- 

way of international standar- severa * occasi 

ds. The multinationals we my visits to 

are inviting in are interested P ore /00 < ® * iavc nol ‘ 
only in quick returns on their people throwing sto 
investments — they are ca £ c ^ ; tnimals, h 

going to do nothing for the an ^ disturbing them 

development of this country, an >' consideration e\ 

and the sooner we lealise when they are sleepi 

that, the better. has often made me v 

It is v imperative that we about the humanity < 

form an economic bloc with s0 called homo sapit 

our neighbours, because that story, 16- - 22 / 

is the only way w'e can bt>ost f he decay and the 
our trade. Will our leaders ence are h>o appa 

please shove aside their poll- ry where in the zoo. ( 

lical differences so that the are not cleaned, the i 

nation can forge ahead full l°ok unhealthy and, 
steam? cases, even underfed 

R.K. Sood, Gurgaon (Haryana) mosl pathetic sight i‘ 


A typical Indian village: in need of roads, not 
multinationals 





Human beings 
and other 
animals 

O n several occasions, dur¬ 
ing my visits to the Ali- 
pore zoo, 1 have noticed 
people throwing stones at 
the caged animals, hurting 
and disturbing them without 
any consideration even 
when they are sleeping. It 
has often made me wonder 
about the humanity of these 
so called homo sapiens! (7’/?c 
zoo story, 16- -22 April). 

The decay and the neglig¬ 
ence are all too apparent eve¬ 
rywhere in the zoo. Cages 
are not cleaned, the animals 
look unhealthy and, in some 
cases, even underfed The 
most pathetic sight is that of 
an animal kept in a cage 
which is too small for it, 
struggling to make itself as 
comfortable as possible. 

Teasing and even tortur¬ 
ing of animals is quite ramp¬ 
ant in zoos all over our 
country. To date, we have 
not been able to build up con¬ 
sciousness regarding our 
behaviour towards animals 
caged in zoos. This apathy 
needs to be changed into 
compassion if we wish to pre¬ 
serve the rich fauna of our 
country. I hope your story 
serves as an eye-opener to 
zoo visitors and the concern¬ 
ed authorities alike. 

Bhupen Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Rubbishing 

Rabindranath 

T he controveisy involving 
the recent biography ot 
Rabindranath Tagore {Teat 
mg into Tagore, 2 - - 8 
April) is one that is bound In 
hurt the sentiment of Indians 
It is typical ot the British 
to be biased and sceptical 
oriental mtellectualism and 
its great tradition I think u 
hurts the white man’s ego to 
, -knowledge the creative < >ri 
gmality of the lvast — it is 
this that leads them to dision 
facts, present half truths and 
go to the extent of nusrepre 
senting a towering peisonah- 
ty like Rabindranath Tagoie. 

One thing more. I have 
nothing against authors will 



Rabindranath Tagore: 
victim of distortions 

ing a biography of a w ell- 
known Indian keeping only 
Western readers m mind, but 
surely the writeis have some 
responsibility,towards the 
memory of the man whom 
they are presenting before 
the world. How then could 
the two writers involved in 
this case disregard entirely 
the literary achievements of 
someone who was the hue- 
most literary genius of his 
times? 

Savlta Pandey, New Delhi 
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Work, not 
worship 


U ntold hardships were 
perpetrated upon mill* 
ions of citizens: small-scale 
businessmen, petty traders, 
shop-keepers and daily 
wage-earners, due to the 
two day closure declared by 
! the government on the death 
of Morarji Dcsai {Memories 
of Morarji , 23 - 29 April). 
i The tact that two mote 
holidays on the occasion 
of Mahavir Jayanti and 
Good Friday - followed m 
succession further aggravat 
ed the problem, and with the 
banks ur.l government orga- 
! nisatioru closed, people 
were left totally unprepared 
to face the crisis. Besides, 
can the nation afford to lose 
so many productive 
workdays? 

In my opinion, in the case 
of the demise of any great 
dignitary, instead of declar¬ 
ing a holiday, all offices and 
organisations should put in 
two hours of extra work as a 
•viai k of respect to the depart¬ 
ed soul 

Readers might be interest¬ 
ed to know that when former 
US President Richard Nixon 
and the king of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia passed away, not a single 
holiday was declared in 
eilhei country. This would 
be a befitting tribute to the 
departed person, rather than 
declaring a holiday,which is 
regarded as just that - a holi¬ 
day— by most people. 

A.K. Rajpurkar, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ Two declared public hoh 
days to mourn the death of 
the former Prime Minister 
Morarji Pesai — together 
with the subsequent religi¬ 
ous holidays — brought all 
administrative activity 
across the country virtually 
to a standstill for almost a 
week. 

Was this the proper way to 
pay tribute to a Gandhian? 
Can this nation, with already 


a string of public holidays 
through the year, afford to 
have more of them? Our sen¬ 
timents towards departed 
leaders have ft) be expressed, 
but certainly not by holiday¬ 
ing. which is what most 
people did 
The deceased can be 
remembered even at the 
workplace by holding condo¬ 
lence meetings. It is high 
time that we change the man¬ 


much for his country. 

And with Morarji, an era 
has ended. He was a true Gan¬ 
dhian and if Zee TV did not 
give him his due respect, it is 
in a way an insult to even 
Gandhiji 

It is true that the cable TV 
network is watched simulta¬ 
neously all ova the world 
and our national tr agedy 
may not he of much import¬ 
ance to people in othei 


them what he thought of 
them while they were in 
power, so that he could attain 
his long-cherished desire of 
becoming Prime Minister. 

He alleged that "Indira 
was an evil woman" and 
"Sanjay was a goonda'\ bur 
he was not a saint himself in 
any way. His son Kanti 
Desur was involved in many 
dubious dealings when 
Morarji was the Prime Mim- 



Morarjl Octal: there were many tides to the man 


ner of expressing our grief at 
the demise of our national 
leaders. I suggest that the 
VVIPs include the above 
point m their wills. 

J. Amakatt, Patna (Bihar) 

■ It is really a mark of disres¬ 
pect to Moiarji Dcsai that 
Zee TV didn’t observe a sin¬ 
gle du> s mourning on his 
demise, but earned on with 
its usual programmes. Obser¬ 
ving silence or not beaming 
entertainment programmes 
on the demise of a leader 
docs not necessarily mean 
that one is very sad or has 
ast interest in life, but it is a 
w ay of showing respect for 
the person who had done so 


countnes But it is also true 
that there is a common law of 
the land which applies to eve¬ 
rybody in the country, and 
Zee TV, since it also opera¬ 
tes from this country, should 
not be excepted from the rule. 
Rajneesh Batra, New Delhi 

■ I read the cover story on 
Morarji Desai and was con¬ 
vinced that he was not a man 
of piinciplc but an opportu¬ 
nist, not to mention decep¬ 
tive and shrewd. 

While his views regarding 
Jawaharlal, Indira, Rajiv and 
Sanjay, may or may not be 
true, they certainly show his 
opportunist attitude and lack 
of courage. He did not tell 


ster. He had one standard 
remedy, the "use of police 
force" for every social pro¬ 
blem, be it the slums, general 
indiscipline or anything else. 

His habit of backtracking 
on things he had said or done 
has also been revealed by 
various journalists Irom time 
to time. In my view, there is 
no justification in the nation 
paying homage to a man 
who believed "politics was a 
game of crooks" and went 
ahead to become a part of it. 
Had this interview of his 
seen the light of day in 1986 
itself, there would have been 
no need for the nation to pay 
homage now. 

Sumaat Singh, New Delhi 
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■ If it is offered to me. 1 
won’t take it, but if 1 am 
directed to take it, 1 will do 
so. 

K. Karunakaram. 
Congress(l) leader, 
on whether he would 
accept the post of working 
president of the Congress 
party 


■ I am least bothered by 
die possible fall or rise of 
the Narasimha Rao 


government. 1 am worried 
only because Congress 
ethics, policies and 
programmes were not 
implemented in a proper 
spirit for peoples' welfare. 

Arjijn Singh, expelled 
Congress(I) leader 

■ The people have serious 
doubts about the existence 
of the Prime Minister, as 
no action has been taken 
after all the events in the 
state. 


communal, and someone 
who is communal is not 
religious. 

DigvijaySingh.CMo/ 
Madhya Pradesh, on the 
arrest of Sadhvi 
Rithumhara 

■ For a country known for 
its opulence in ancient 
times, to go places asking 
for aid, the reasons have 
to be definitely more 
serious than the problems 
of population and illiteracy. 


■ Darjeeling may be 
under India’s physical 
possession, but documents 
certainly show it as a part 
of Nepal. 

SUbashGhisingh . GNU' 

supremo 

■ I don’t believe that if 1 
strip, open my jeans or 
wear a bra for a magazine 
cover, I am sexy. 
Over-exposure makes you 
look rather ugly. 

film Star 


J. Jayalalitha, CM of 
Tamil Nadu, commenting 
that there was no reason to 
agitate against the Prime 
Minister since he is totally 


■ I have always 
maintained that Hindu 
conununalism and Muslim 
communalism are two 
sides of the same coin. I 
believe that someone who 
is religious cannot be 


RAJJUBhaJYA RSS chief, 
after a visit abroad 


■ The former President 
(of Sri Lanka) set die 
Indians and the LTTE 
against each other. He sat 
back and had a good laugh. 
And Mr Rajiv Gandhi paid 
for it with his life. 

Chandrika 
Kumaratung a, Sri 
Lankan Preiident 
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Setf-deteiminat 


Breakfast with 
President 
Farooq Leghari 


I'm not going to 
make mysell very 
populai in South 
Block lor saving 
this, hut I must con- 
less to admiring 
the Pakistani fore¬ 
ign seivice There 
is Ria/ Khokhar, 
the high 

conunissio'.er, to begin with. A month 
ago, St'Nh w ieatured him on the cover 
and though I was not writing the story, I 
tagged along foi the interview. I was 
ama/ed by the dexterity with which he 
ran circles aiound us and fielded every 
hostile question w ith a mixture of charm 
and firmness. 

Lust week, Khokhar organised a 
breakfast meeting with President 
Pa.ooq Leghari fora few' Indian editors. 
He said that the only slot available was 8 
am and that we had to reach the Maurya 
by 7.SO am. I was sceptical about the 
number of editors he would manage to 
drag out of bed at that unearthly hour. 
But. to his credit, he managed to get 
virtually every Indian editor of 
consequence 

Pakistanis make much better hosts 
than Indians so it came as no surprise 
that rhe breakfast was well organised 
and classy in its execution (Though at 
least one cynical editor pointed out that 
the L)um Pukht waiters had been asked 
to change out of their traditional pathani 
outfits lest they be mistaken for Pakista¬ 
ni diplomats.) 

It was in keeping with the tone of the 
breakfast meeting that President Legha¬ 
ri was extraordinarily impressive. He 
was bright, articulate and had all his 
facts at his fingertips Nor did he shy 
away from saying things that might be 
considered offensive by his guests. All 
in all, it was a masterly performance 

I wondered why the President of Paki¬ 
stan wished to have breakfast with 
Indian editors. But 10 minutes into our 
meeting his motives became obvious. 
Leghari had a one-point agenda. He 


wanted to talk about Kashmir. His posi 
tion was that no substantial improve¬ 
ment was possible in Indo-Pak relations 
until the Kashmir problem was 
resolved. India's solution, he suggested, 
was to use the military'. But, in this day 
and age, no military solution could work. 

When the questions began, the editors 
shied away from discussing Kashmir. 
We talked about cultural exchanges, 
Siachcn. the problem of visas, the NPT, 
scientific cooperation — about nearly 
everything else except for Kashmir. 

But Leghari would not be denied. No 
matter what the question was, his 
answer always came back to Kashmir. 
He discussed human rights violations; 
said that there had been stories of custo¬ 
dial deaths, of mass rapes, of entire villa¬ 


ges being torched and of youths being 
picked up by the police one morning 
only so that their corpses could be found 
Boating in the river the next day. 

It was hard-hitting stuff and one could¬ 
n't but help admire his guts in coming to 
India and talking like thU to the 
country's opinion foimeis. Even at the 
height of the Bangladesh problem in 
1971,1 doubi very much if Mrs Gandhi 
would have gone to Islamabad and told 
Pakistani editors about the atrocities that 
were being committed by their army. 

Leghari was confident enough to flat¬ 
ly refute the very valid point raised by 
H.K. Dua who asked why, if he was so 
concerned about Kashmir, his govern¬ 
ment kept arming the militants Accord¬ 
ing to Leghari, the freedom fighters' 
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It struck me, as Leghari was sjmaking, 
that Pakistan is even less willing to 
make that jump Lor all his talk nl self- 
determination and the w ill of the Kash 
min people, he was categorical on one 
issue: azadi was not an option 

What, I asked, was his solution. The 
answer appeared to he: the annexation 
of Kashmir by Pakistan. 

So much lor sell-determination. So 
much foi the will of the Kashmiii 
people. So much for the freedom 
fighters’. 

It was only Leghari's rhetoric that 
made us feel that he was responsive to 
all the things that Indians are guilty 
about The truth is that Pakistan doesn’t 
give a damn about the will of the Kashmi¬ 
ris. It is not prepared to back any move¬ 
ment lor their ‘freedom’. 

When the Kashmiris demonstrate 
against Indian troops, they chant 
* azadi' They do not sing the Pakistani 
national anthem. Their desire — short 
lived, exaggerated, misguided or what¬ 
ever— is not to he annexed by Pakistan. 
It is to get their ow n freedom. 

This is an option that Leghari will not 
even consider. 

When Ajit Bhattacharjea and m>self 
remonstrated with him, he grew even 
more categorical The Kashmiris had 
only two choices: India or Pakistan. 
That is what the two-nation theory was 
about. K. Suhiamunyam told him that he 


on, Pakistan style 


were only getting moral support ()l 
course it was possible that some had also 
participated in the ‘Afghan jihad’. 

Tin not going to get self-righteous 
about calling terrorists ‘freedom 
fighters’ or complain that the so called 
‘Afghan jihad’ was fought by a rag-tag 
bunch of religious fanatics and brigands 
who were funded by the CIA. 

That is hardly the point. The only real 
issue is this: why does Leghari care so 
much about what happens in Kashmir? 

H e framed his concern in terms of 
human rights, self-determination 
and the will of the Kashmiri people. 
These are phrases that strike a guilty 
chord in every Indian. We arc proud of 
our liberal democratic traditions and 


whether we admit it or not, most of us 
are embarrassed by what is going on in 
Kashmir. 

It is not our way to deny political 
representation to people and most of the 
stoi ics about army atrocities are the con¬ 
sequence of enquiries by Indian human 
rights organisations. When we hear 
people in the Valley demanding azadi. 
many of us wonder what we are doing 
there 

And yet, despite our embarrassment 
we are unwilling to make the jump and 
allow the Kashmiris self- 
determination’. We tell them that azadi 
is not an option All we can offer is grea- 
lei autonomy within India. That is our 
soie concession to the will of the 
Kashmiris. 


had his history wrong but Leghari would 
not be moved. 

The President’s position puts 
Pakistan’s interest in Kashmir in pers¬ 
pective. It is the equivalent of India pro¬ 
testing about Pakistani atrocities in its 
eastern wing in 1971 and then telling the 
Bengalis that Bangladesh was not an 
option; they had to he annexed by us 

This is not to say that we should be 
happy with what is happening in Kash¬ 
mir. There is much to be ashamed about 
The point is this: however undemocratic 
we are being, it is now clear that Paki¬ 
stan would do exactly the same thing. 

When it comes to Kashmir, both of us 
have dirty hands. And it is time that we 
stopped letting the Pakistanis lecture us 
about self-determination. • 
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of it) in perspective. 

The first point to note is that SAARC 
was among the last lew regional coopera¬ 
tion outfits to step on the stage that was 
crowded with much better known orga¬ 
nisations of this kind, the Hu rope an 
Community (HC), now called the Euro- 
pean Union, and ASEAN being the most 
prominent examples. The idea of regio¬ 
nal economic cooperation had by then 
caught on because its advantages had 
become manifest 

Secondly -- and this is something 
which ought to be a corrective to the des¬ 
pondency about SAARC — experience 
all over the world under¬ 
scores that regional eco¬ 
nomic cooperation, for 
ail its obvious attractions, 
is a plant ol very slow 
growth. Today, the Euro¬ 
pean Union, sometimes 
called "Fortress Europe", 
is an entity with awesome 
economic, political and 
diplomatic power On the 
silver jubilee of the Euro¬ 
pean Community in 
1083, The Economist's 
headline on the cover 
story was. "Nothing to 
Celebrate" Similarly, it 
took ASEAN nearly two 
decades or moie to beco¬ 
me the force it is. 

Noimally (hen lore, 
there would be no cause 
for tears over SAARC’s 
painfully slow progress. 

But the circumstances are 
not normal. In the new 
post-C’old War, post- 
Soviet world, awash with 
globalisation of econom¬ 
ies and supremacy of the 
market, with powerful 
economies relent lessly 
browbeating the weak, 
the slow movers are in 
deep trouble. Leaders of 
SAARC’ have to realise 
that in an age of superso¬ 
nic jets, the bullock cart 
cannot he the main mode 
of transport. There are 
clear limits to the accele¬ 
ration of the SAARC pro¬ 
cess, but surely someth¬ 


ing can be done to speed things up 

A nd this bungs me to the thiid, and 
arguably key point about SAARC’s 
present predicament and future pro¬ 
blems. Other regional cooperation orga¬ 
nisations in Europe or South Hast Asia 
came into being only because the countr¬ 
ies concerned had a broad agreement on 
their security and strategic goals. Differ¬ 
ences among them there surely were. 
Some even had bilateral disputes of 
some severity. But none considered ano¬ 
ther as its main enemy They were, in 
fact, "uniting against a perceived com¬ 


mon enemy" 

The state of affairs in South Asia was 
precisely the reverse ol it when SAARC 
was set up If there has been any change 
in it during the intervening ten years, it 
has been for the worse fins was evident 
from the performance of Pakistan’s Pre¬ 
sident, Farooq Leghari, both on stage 
and off-stage. The India-Pakistan divide 
is evidently the biggest hurdle on the 
road to smooth progress towards regio¬ 
nal cohesion and cooperation But that is 
not the only problem 

I ,el us assume for a moment that there 
was no Kashmir dispute with 
Pakistan, no stalemate in 
the talks for sharing river 
waters with Bangladesh, 
no difficulty over the revi¬ 
sion ol the I9.S0 Treaty 
with Nepal and so on. 
Even then, the curious 
composition of South 
Asia, geographically and 
otherwise, would have 
caused difficulties. 

In almost every respect 
of si/e, area, economy, 
technology, etc, India is 
80 per cent of SAARC. 
Only militarily the posi¬ 
tion is somewhat diffe¬ 
rent. Pakistan’s military 
might is well over half of 
India’s even (hough this 
neighbour has only a 
ninth of India’s popula¬ 
tion and a tenth of its 
area. To complicate mat¬ 
ters further, all other six 
SAARC countries are 
neighbours of India; no 
other two members of the 
association arc each 
other’s neighbour. 

C onsequently, the 
kind of balance that 
the existence of three 
major powers and econo¬ 
mics within the European 
Union — Germany, 
France and Britain — has 
produced just cannot be 
replicated within 

SAARC. India and its 
neighbours will have to 
learn to allay each other’s 



operation. This was evident from Farooq Leghari’s performance 
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fears and apprehensions differently. 

Both at the forum of the eighth sum¬ 
mit and outside, Larooq Leghari went on 
pressing the point that for the success of 
SAARC\ it was essential that India 
should behave as ’’benignly" as Indone¬ 
sia, the largest member of ASKAN, did 
within that successful grouping Legha¬ 
ri’s audiences might not know this but 
he surelv does that this plov was first 
used by Zia-ul Haq during the days of 
Indira Gandhi, and later with Rajiv. Lvi- 
dcntly, Leghari’s brief was written by 
the same old pillars ol the Pakistani esta¬ 
blishment who used to serve the military 
dictator, Also, lor the sake of historical 


summit, the Pakistani President made a 
plea for removing the ban so that the 
"core issue", for which read Kashmir, 
could be resolved by SAARC. This is 
Pakistan's theme song at every conceiva¬ 
ble international forum, and some in 
Pakistan may not mind making SAARC 
a subsidiary of the UN Human Rights 
Commission (UNHRC) in Geneva The 
surprise is that Nepal and even the 
Maldives found it necessary oi exped* 
ent to endorse Leghari's proposal. On 
India's behalf, Narasimha Rao. chair¬ 
man of the summit, tersely turned down 
the idea with the argument that "its time 
has not yet come". 


whether there is something inevitable 
about all our neighbours lining up to 
spile us. Relations with Pakistan may 
have touched rockbottom and may be 
irreparable for some time But is this 
country so lacking in leverages with 
other neighbours that it cannot persuade 
them to recognise that their own interest 
lies in cooperation, rather than confron¬ 
tation, with India? If their legitimate inte¬ 
rests me adequately taken care ot. would 
they continue to he anti-India even at the 
nsk of then own interests 0 And where 
thi collects e good of the entire region is 
involved, would they let Pakistan block 
all progress for the heck of it° 



object \\ ity, let it be recorded that the con- 
Ironlation — the famous konfonttasi , in 
Sukarno’s lexicon — between Indo¬ 
nesia and Malaysia lasted several years. 
No ASLAN member used it as an argu¬ 
ment for winding up the regional 
experiment 

It was because the intractability of 
bilateral differences and disputes in the 
region was clearly recognised that the 
founding fathers of SAARC ruled out 
any discussion on bilateral disputes or 
contentious issues within the associa¬ 
tion. It is no surprise that at the Delhi 


Without heating about the hush, let it 
be stated that Indian insistence on bilate¬ 
ralism under every circumstance and 
abhorrence of bilateral issues being tak¬ 
en up in multilateral fora stems from a 
firm belief that any such arrangement 
would give India's neighbour* an 
opportunity to gang up on it. Judging 
from Leghari's many pronoucements in 
New Delhi, India's fear seems to he 
Pakistan's expectation. 


H owever, policy-makers in this coun¬ 
try must seriously ask themselves 


Indian PM Narasimha Rao with 
his Nepalese counterpart 
Manmohan Adhikari and 
Bangladeshi PM Khaleda 
Zia (left); there's more to work ori 
than just the river waters problem 

In fact, some believe that SAPTA is 
making ,ome progress at last because 
India was reducing larifls lor all those 
SAARC members who were willing to 
make use of them. Sri Lanka and 
Bangladesh were not fully satisfied with 
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At the New Delhi summit, Chandrika Kumaratunga’s was tl 
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what was conceded to them. But they 
welcomed the move. Other such initia¬ 
tives should also pay dividends. 

As for discussing disputes and issues 
which bedevil SAARC, this cannot 
obviously be done at SA ARC's plenary 
and open meetings. But there is no rea¬ 
son why the device of retreat or some 
such arrangements cannot be made for a 
frank across-the-board exchange of 
views. Thereby the pent-up feelings can 
be relieved and the SAARC forum can 
be used for the purposes for which it is 
intended. 

No (Hie should forget that SAARC 
became acceptable in the first place 



because the initiative for it came from 
the then Bangladesh President, General 
Zia-ur Rehman. the slain husband of 
that country's present Prime Minister. 
Ironically, both India and Pakistan were 
initially suspicious of the move. More 
interestingly, this was not at all because 
of any bitterness and bickering between 
India and Pakistan. It was the ethnic pro¬ 
blem in Sri Lanka and the concomitant 
disagreement between Indira Gandhi 
and the Sri Lankan Old Fox, J.R, 
Jayawardene, that SAARC’s birth turn¬ 
ed painful. There should have been ten 



• 

SAARC summits by now. That there 1 
have been only eight is again accounted 
for by Sri Lanka where Jayawardene's ; 
successor, Prcmadasa, turned mote 
intransigent than any other iegion.il ! 
leader so far. 

It is in this context that the style ot 1 
leadership of Sri Lanka’s new President, I 
Chandrika Kumaratunga, has come as a 
whiff of fresh air At home, she is lor j 
peace and a fan solution of the ethnic sin- 1 
fe. The LTTL and its supremo have let 1 
her down badly. Even while fighting ' 
back, she wants the country not to aban- j 
don the goal of a peaceful settlement In j 
international, , especially regional, , 
affairs, she is unambiguously committ¬ 
ed to maximising cooperation and areas 
of agreement. 

At the New Delhi summit, 
Chandrika's was the most constructive ! 
and sensible speech. A great deal can be j 
built upon it. In fact, the time seems to 1 
have come when she, as a young, cnerge- i 
tic and purposeful leader of a small j 
South Asian country, should be persuad- ! 
ed to play the role that General Zia-ur i 
Rehman did in the Eighties. 

In another important but highly tragic j 
respect also, Sri Lanka loomed large at | 
the eighth summit Since its birth— at a j 
time when both Punjab in this country j 
and Jaffna in Sri Lanka were blowing up j 
— SAARC has denounced terrorism j 
and tried to promote a convention on ' 
this murderous subject But because i 
some of the authors of the anti-terrorism 
measures are themselves giving trans- 
border support to merchants of terror 
and secession, the whole exercise has 
become rather arid. 

Chandrika arrived in Delhi by 
quietly diverting an Air Lanka plane 
bound for London. This was so because 
the LTTL thugs have demonstrated that j 
they now' have surface-to-air missiles ! 
with which they can bring down military j 
and civilian aircraft. This is a frighten- ! 
ing new dimension to terrorism in South I 
Asia. Some of the anti-aircraft missiles j 
.with the LTTE arc stringers which j 
appear to have conic from Aighamstan. j 
From all accounts, these developments : 
were viewed by all SAARC leaders with j 
the gravest concern. Hopefully, the wis- ! 
dom of John Donne is sinking in. "Ask | 
not for whom the hell tolls/ For it tolls i 
for thee" j 




lost sensible speech. A great deal can be built upon it 
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Narasimha Rao with the President of Maldives, Abdul Gayoom: 
there is need to strengthen regional ties 


O f one more message ol the Delhi pect, that the SAARC target ot hamsh- 

summit - -the urgent need to eradie- ing poverty by the year 2002 AD i-. 

ate poveiy which is the regionalisation unrealistic. What can be dene though is 

of the long-lorgotten slogan Oanbi acceleration of poverts removal through 

Hutao — a word must be said The hulk the spread of literacy and provision ot 

ol the world’s poor are concentrated in belter healthcare and. above all. 

the subcontinent. This might explain the employment. It is also necessary to emu- 

great length at which the Delhi Dcclara- re that funds allocated to poverty - 

tion has addressed this subject An enor- allev lalion actually reach the beneliciai- 

mous amount of work has been done on ics and ate not gobbled up hy gieedy poll* 

how best the issue of dehumanising ticos and no less venal babus and held 

poverty can he dealt with. A Sri 1 .ankan officials 

scholar, Wiganaraja, has made it his All the rhetorical flourishes at Vigyan 
wholetimc preoccupation. In this coun- Bhavan could not hide the fact that 

try election results in a series of states SAARC governments and leaders are 
have given a tremendous fillip to what way behind the public opinion in all 
are called "poverty-alleviation seven countries In anticipation of the 
programmes". Delhi summit l sal through at least three 

Even so, one must say, with all due res- seminars devoted to SAARC. I am 
I < 


happv to icpnrt that it was not a waste ot 
lime as so many seminars usually are. 
On the contrary, the experience was 
educative. 

M y most encouraging discovery was 
that opinion-makers from most 
SAARC countries were sincere in pro¬ 
claiming that regional cooperation was 
not a luxury but an "inescapable impera- 
■ tivc". Even d regional cooperation in 
South Asia erows fast, SAARC would 
remain an inconsequential economic 
grouping F ad lire lo accelerate the curr¬ 
ent pace would result m the region turn¬ 
ing into ihe globe’s slum, 
i Non-oflieial discussions on SAARC 
| have also been less acrimonious than 
those at official level at the summit. The 
leaders might learn a lesson or two from 
their followers 

Scholarly non-official effort, to 
which useful contribution has been 
made by former ministers and retired 
civil servants and diplomats, has also 
yielded innovative suggestions to which 
enough attention is not being paid by the 
present decision-makers in all seven 
countries. 

for instance, some have proposed 
that without doing any violence to the let- 
tei oi the spirit of SAARC, a great many 
schemes of sub-regional cooperation 
i can he pushed through. Bangladesh, 
Bhutan, Nepal and India can go ahead 
| with the solution of not just the water pro¬ 
blem m the sub-region, hut also embark 
on other ventures such as communica¬ 
tions and river and land transport in an 
area sorely deficient in infrastructure. 
Similarly, a lot of interaction between 
| southern India, Sri Lanka and the 
j Maldives does not touch even the rest of 
j India, leave alone the entire subconti- 
| nent. And soon. 

I The most useful, indeed inspiring, 
! proposal in the field is for a South Asia 
| free Trade Area (SALTA). r Latin 
| American countries, big and ill, have 
I just inaugurated a similar formation. At 
the summit, the free trade area was allud¬ 
ed to but not adopted. A concerted effort 
must be made to convert SAFTA into 
SAFTA, if not by the time of SAARC’s 
tenth anniversary celebrations then sure¬ 
ly by 1997, which is the 50th anniversa¬ 
ry of India’s Independence and 
Pakistan's creation. • 




SAARC survived ten years and can look ahead to another ten 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


OVERTHROWING THE 

FIR ST REPUB LIC 

Is it time we scrapped the Constitution ? 


issue has come to 
IF l * le l° re - h'°r years, 

»^ ^ <Wm Vasant Sathc’s 

' '* |R voice was a noise- 

kj fa** oft, his desire for a 

HfcV . fercncetoourparh- 

-—---J seemingly a harm¬ 
less idiosyncracy. Now the BJP, in the 
person of their party president, Lai 
Krishna Advam, has viilually endorsed 
the idea. Mote than one editorial has 
begun wondering aloud whether wc 
should not be fundamentally rethinking 
our entire scheme of government. Ahd 
cheering the revisionists on are the 
Seshan deshbhaktas , who demand an 
end to the "non-accountability" on 
which they are led by their Master to 
believe our extant system rests. 

The argument for a presidency bases 
itself on three main arguments — - and 
one practical imperative. Mani-Talk 
invites its readers to reflect on each of 

these. RPRTFSP 

Argument number one 

is that in a nation as diver- 

sc as outs, it will make for ^NN|fJM|l 

greater strength and unity 

if the will of the nation PBlnHMyl 

were to vest in one unfet- HMptRR 

teredindividual.ftissaid 

— or, more often, impli- 

cd — that we have been RMMIJMppj 

able to sustain a parlia 

mentary system these last 

50 years only because, RRRlilKi 

for almost this RRHRR 

time, we have had charismatic leaders 

drawn from one family who ran, in 

effect, a presidential system — albeit 

with parliamentary trappings. 

With that family no longer on offer 
(or even if that family were to make its re¬ 
entry), it would be best to ensure consti¬ 
tutionally that the best available indivi¬ 
dual, as determined by the will of the 


Ii(a 
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people, for example, The Alsation, were 
to be elected by the people as a whole as 
their Maximum Leader. The alternative, 
itis said — or, more often, implied — is 
of a coterie of manipulative MPs, 
belonging to a faction of the parly that 
has somehow cobbled together a majo¬ 
rity, picking one from among their 
colourless selves to succeed each other 
in rapid order as the nation descends to 
chaos and anarchy. 

ARGUMENT NUMBER two is related 
to number one in that the proposed Presi¬ 
dent is seen as unshackled from the kind 
of shiftless, corrupt, 
unprincipled opportun¬ 
ists who today festoon 
their names with the let¬ 
ters MP. With Parliament 
sliding rapidly to the 
nadir oi public esteem, 
and the icputation ofpoli¬ 
ticians as a breed stuck in 
an apparently inescapa¬ 
ble trough, no target is 
easier to scorn, as Seshan 
has famously discovered, 
than the political class. 

While the world thinks 
we are running the 
world’s largest 

democracy, we are, in 
(act, running the world’s 
most derided democracy. 

Argument number three is seen as the 
way out of this impasse—an elected Pre¬ 
sident who is free to constitute a Cabinet 
of Talent, choosing from whoever he 
will, not constrained, as at present, to 
selecting ministers from among the 
unappetising lot who have somehow 
conned the electorate into sending them 
to Parliament. Such a President, with 
such a Cabinet of Talent, would, the 
argument triumphantly concludes, take 
the nation to all Power and Glory. Why 
not, then, a presidential system 9 

Added now to these arguments of prin¬ 
ciple is the practical point that, with the 
era of single-party dominance coming to 
a close, we are in for a prolonged period 
of instability as one coalition of mcom- 
patibles yields place to yet another coali¬ 
tion of disparates. How much more 
attractive—and how much more stable 
— would be, we are told, a system that 
guarantees the nation a President and a 
Cabinet of Talent freed of the shifting 
sands of parliamentary coalitions. 

I would caution against such simplis¬ 
tic solutions. 

At the profoundest level, the main 



argument against a presidential system 
is that it militates against the most essen¬ 
tial characteristic of our nationhood — 
our rich diversity. Uniquely, as a nation, 
our unity rests not on uniformity but 
diversity; indeed, the more joyous our 
celebration of diversity, the greater the 
impetus to unity; conversely, whatever 
dilutes our diversity dilutes also our 
unity. 

THIS IS the exact opposite of the assum¬ 
ptions on which the unity of the United 
States was built, the role model for our 
homegrown advocates of 

the presidential system. 
The United States, like 
us, was constituted by 
peoples drawn from seve¬ 
ral different ethnicities, a 
rich profusion of races, 
cultures, languages, reli¬ 


gions. Yet, they consciously took the 
decision that these diversities must be 
effaced, that ethnicities should be cast 
into the "melting pot" from which, boil¬ 
ed up, would emerge the All-American 
Kid, rejecting his origins m the Old 
World, forfeiting the language of his 
forefathers (unless this happened to be 
English!), turning his back on the cultu¬ 
re of his immigrant parents. 

Those Americans who did not con¬ 
form! —or who,Jx>r reasons of pigmenta¬ 
tion, could not he scrubbed white — 
were marginalised. It is only in the last 
decade or two that even the United Sta¬ 
tes has been compelled to move towards 
an element of "unity in diversity". The 
crux of being mainstream American con¬ 
tinues, however, to be as close an 
approximation as possible to the White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant. 

A melting-pot culture produced a 


Bill Clinton (left) can pick whom he wishes for the 
Cabinet whereas Narasimha Rao has to choose 
from what is on offer. Clinton, however, does not bring 
in only ministers—he brings in virtually eveiy 
echelon of the bureaucracy 
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melting-pot President. This has served 
the US well. Will it serve us as well ? The 
melting-pot worked because those who 
came to it had fled of their own volition 
from the real and perceived oppressions 
of their homes of origin. It was the 
wretched of Europe, sick to death of 
poverty, exploitation and feudalism, 
who journeyed to the US to break from 
the wretched past. 

They were more than willing to dis¬ 
solve their separate identities in the 
melting-pot, to look with pride on the 
inability of their children to speak their 
mother-tongues, to laugh with their 
children to speak 
their mother-tongues, to 
laugh with their children 
at their own inability to 
speak any English but 
pidgin English. One 
language, one culture, 
one identity was the css 
encc of Americanism. 

One President followed 
as the logical political 
corollary* It is the precise 
obverse of our own con¬ 
cept of national identity 

A PRESIDENTIAL sys¬ 
tem will impose on our 
polity a strait jacket of uni¬ 
formity which, it seems 
to me, is incompatible 
with our eivihsational 
ethos of diversity. Given 
the preponderance o! 

Hindi as the language of a 
large, if not quite 50 per 
cent majority of our popu¬ 
lation, it would he as 
impossible for a non- 
Hindi speaker to rufi for 
President as for a Puerto 
Rican to take a shy at the 
While House. In a parlia¬ 
mentary system, a non- 
Hindi-speaking, non-English speaking 
Kamaraj could become king-maker; can 
you see a Spanish-speaking Negro play 
ing a similar role in American political 
life? 

As it is, the cultural minorities, even 
among MPs in Pailiamcnl, often feel 
marginalised, you have to be a Tamil 01 
Kerala MP to sense the irritation, and 
even resentment, at the easy assumption 
which many of the linguistic majority 
make that you must be knowing at least 
some Hindi. In a Hindi-dominated Indi¬ 
an version of the White House, the sense 
of exclusion would be complete. No one 


from the periphery of India — and that 
means the millions of square miles and 
scores of states, stretching from Aru- 
nachal to Mi/orarn in the north-east 
through Tripura, West Bengal and Oris¬ 
sa to all of the south and the deep south 
and the islands off-shore to Maharashtra 
and Gujarat and thence the far north — 
would feel as wanted in a presidential 
system as in the present parliamentary 
system, where the politics of numbers 
ensures that Manoranjun Bhakta of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands matters 
exactly as much as Rajesh Khanna of 
New Delhi — which is why Bhakta, 


with no one but himself to vote for him 
from his home-state, won hands down to 
become secretary of the Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Party w'ilh the largest number 
of votes polled. 

By definition, if you want one person 
to loom like a Colossus over the political 
system, it will be at the cost of diversity. 
The President would be strong; the 
nation would grow weak, 

I AM sure Sathe-Advani would counter 
that line with the argument that even as 
the President of the US cannot ignore 
the Senator for Hawaii, so also would no 


President of India brush aside even the 
icpresentative of Lakshwadcep hue 
But the reason is that the President ol the 
US is not. in fact, unfettered Indeed, the 
US is a democracy only because the Pre¬ 
sident cannot act except with the advice 
and consent of his Parliament, which is, 
confusingly for many Indians, not called 
"Parliament" at all but "Congress", com¬ 
prising the House of Representatives 
and the Senate T he President is fettered 
by Congicss — none, perhaps, more 
than President C linton who, halt-way 
through his term, has had foisted on him 
a Congress which is overwhelmingly 


dominated by a parly othei than Ins own 
He either bends to the w ill of the Con¬ 
gress ----- or negotiates a compromise 
with his implacable opponents Which 
is exactly what the Prime Minister of a 
hung Indian Parliament would have to 
do Why go to all the luss an ooihci of 
replacing a Prime Minister w itn a Piesi- 
dent it the President is going to be as 
dependent on the advice and consent of 
his Parliament as the Prime Minister is 
on the advice and consent of his 
Parliament ? 

The argument about a C abinet of l al- 
ent is equally misplaced Tlicte is no 

_ 
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Benito Mussolini 
captured the Italian 
Parliament with his 
March on Rome in 
October 1922, 
securing the 
support of the 
Liberals and the 
Christian 
Democrats. By 
November 1926, all 
Opposition activity 
was banned. By 
1939, Parliament 
itself was abolished 
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denying that Clinton can pick whom he 
wishes whereas PVNR has to choose 
from what is on offer, Clinton, however, 
does not bring in only ministers He 
brings in virtually every echelon of the 
bureaucracy down to what we in India 
call the level of deputy secretary. And he 
takes the whole lot with him when he 
demits office. The US is run on the avow - 
ed principle of a "committed 
bureaucracy". Almost every bureaucrat 
who matters is a political appointee 
Would we really be better off with a 
wholly "committed bureaucracy" 7 
Moreover, with the 
publication this month of 
McNamara’s memoirs, 
the whole concept of a 
Cabinet of Talent is call¬ 
ed into question, f or eve¬ 
ryone is agreed that the 
most outstanding Cabi¬ 
net of Talent ever was the 
Cabinet of the "best and 
brightest" put together by 
John F. Kennedy. Yet, as 
McNamara, perhaps the 
best and the brightest of 
the best and the brightest, 
points out with immense 
regret, no other Cabinet 
m the history of the 
United States made as 
many disastrous mista¬ 
kes as the Kennedy admi¬ 
nistration and its succes¬ 
sor. the government of 
Lyndon B Johnson The 
fact is that, in a parliamen¬ 
tary system, the PM 
is guaranteed a civil ser\ ice of outstand¬ 
ing talent Whether he uses or misuses 
that talent is for the PM to decide But if 
w'e have done so poorly, it is less 
because our parliamentary system limit¬ 
ed the quality of ou> ministers than 
because we so woefully failed to use the 
talent available off-the-shelf in the ICS 
and the IAS 

A PRESIDENTIAL system would, the- 
rcfoic, leave us no better off than the sys¬ 
tem we have operated these last so 
years. It could, howcvei, make things 
much worse if anything were to go 
wrong. And it is the presidential system 
that has most gone wrong in contempora¬ 
ry history' I cannot off-hand recall a sin¬ 
gle newdy-liberated country that went 
straight from the parliamentary system 
to dictatorship. But almost without 
exception, every newlv-hheiated coun¬ 
try that opted for the presidential system 
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has ended in dictatorship. It is the checks 
and balances which fetter the US presi¬ 
dency which makes it impossible for a 
US President to exercise arbitrary 
power It is these checks and balances 
that most quickly break down in newly- 
liberated countries — far quicker than in 
parliamentary systems. 

The contemporary stories of 
democracy going out of the window' u > 
presidencies come in tire, of course, the 
most relevant for us to ponder over, but 
the lessons of history are no less 
instructive. 


In Portugal, in the midst of a serious 
economic crisis in 1922, a young 
32 veai-old professor of economic sci¬ 
ences at Coimbra University was called 
hv the president of the Council of Mini¬ 
sters to take charge of the finance mini¬ 
stry. He captured the machinery of 
government and, by 19.12, made himself 
President A year later, he got his tame 
Paihamcnt to proclaim a new' Constitu¬ 
tion Fur the next 40 years he went on to 
run the cruellest dictatorship, second 
only to Hiller’s, that Europe or its colon¬ 
ics ever saw. His name was Salazar. He 
was summoned to the nation’s helm for 
many of the same sort of reasons that are 
leading to the cry for Seshan the Saviour 
income to our rescue. 

Fortunately, Seshan is not 32 years 
old His tyranny will, thus, be of shorter 
duration! 

In Benito Mussolini we have the 
almost perfect clone of Bal Thackeray. 


Mussolini picked up from Niet/ehe, as 
Thackeray picked up from street-fights, 

| the doctrine that "violence is the funda- 
I mental element of social transforma¬ 
tion" He captured the Italian Parliament 
with his March on Rome in October 
1922, securing the support of the Libe¬ 
rals and the Christian Democrats. By 
November 1926, all Opposition activity 
was banned. By 1939, Parliament itself 
was abolished. The Partito Nazionale 
Fascists thus gave a new word to the poli¬ 
tic..! lexicon of every country. It is the 
fate that awaits our country if we give in 
to the temptation of imagining that the 
answer lies in one Kiran Bedi or one 
Khairnar Democracy cannot he better¬ 
ed by converting the tamasha of Parlia¬ 
ment into a one-horse ..now, whatever 
the excellence of the hoise on show. 

ON THE other hand, living with fragile 
coalitions is hardly the answer. In the 20 
years between 1920 and 1940, France 
went through 20 changes of PMs: 
Millcrand; Lcygues; Poincare; Mil- 
lerand; Briand, Hcrriot; Painlcve; Bri- 
and; Poincare; Tardicu, Chautemps; 
Laval; Blum; Doumergue; Chautemps; 
Daladier; Blum; ReynaucF And in the 13 
years from the end of World War II to de 
Gaulle’s coup in 1958, France ha$ 12 
one-term PMs (Gouain, Blum; Mari; 
Pleven; Pinay, Mayer; Lanicl; Mcndes- 
Francc; Mol let, Bourges-Maunory; 
Gaillaud and Pflimlin); four two-term 
PMs (Bidault; Ramadier; Schumann; 
Faure); and Henri Qucuille. who made it 
to PM no less than three times — in 
1948-49, 1950 and 1951 ’ 

We cannot run the risk of turning our¬ 
selves over to a presidency . Nor can we 
make a France of our democracy. That is 
why it is essential that we reflect on the 
Hon’blc Speaker’s proposal — that we 
retain our parliamentary system but 
guard against its going the French way 
by changing the basis of forming (or 
overthrowing) governments from 50:50 
to, say, 66:33. and forcing Parliament to 
lind the maionty to rule bv turning 
government over, in the interim, to a 
Council of Constitutional Authorities: 
the vice-president, perhaps, assisted by 
the Speaker and the deputy chairperson 
of the Rajya Sabha; the Chief Justice of 
India; the Auditor and Comptroller 
General; the chairman of the Finance 
Commission — and the chief election 
commissioner! Think it over... • 


(The views expressed in the column ere those of the 
authoi and do not purport to constitute an official statement 
of the Congress parly's position ) 



With Parliament sliding rapidly to the nadir 
of public esteem, and the reputation of 
politicians as a breed stuck in an apparently 
inescapable trough, no taiget is easier to 
scorn, as T.N. Seshan has famously 
discovered, than the political class 
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India \s most high profile cop gets the boot. 
The inside story 

T he letter arrived on the evening of 3 May. 1995. 

Kiran Bedi says she was not surprised to receive it. 
For one, 3 May has always been a significant date 
in her life. It was on 3rd May 1990, that she was 
transferred to Mi/oram as a punishment posting. 
And it was on another 3rd May that she was appointed to her 
present post of inspector general, prisons,with special 
responsibility for Tihar Jail. 

So, it was almost as though this 3rd May would also 
witness another upheaval in her tempestuous life. Certainly, 
there had been portents. The press had reported that her 
biographer, the serial killer Charles Sobhraj, had been granted 
special privileges at Tihar Jail. Sobhraj lived a life of relative 
luxury with a TV set, air cooler and a typewriter on which he 
was hammering out his tome of praise to Bedi. 

Then, there was the controversy over a film shooting at 
Tihiir Jail. Prison regulations forbid commercial movie units 
from being allowed to enter the precincts of Tihar. But, in 
apparent contravention of these rules, actor Vinod Khanna 
had been allowed to shoot a film starring his star-son Akshaye 
on the jail premises. 

Finally, there was Bedi’s own behaviour. She had 
antagonised many of her senior officers because of what they 
saw as a desire to court publicity at any cost. The final straw 
was when she appeared on Star TV’s naughty if not 
downright smutty Nikki Tonight show. She was asked 
whether she wore backless cholis and proceeded to sing a 
Punjabi folk song. The other guest on the programme, rock 
singer Remo Fernandes, who had just finished discussing his 
drug-taking proceeded to drum out a beat on the table while 
Bedi sang and hostess Nikki giggled. 

The love of publicity followed a pattern. Bedi has appeared 
on television singing Ek Uuiki Ko Dckha before and her 


willingness to rush to the press at the slightest provocation is 
.- Jttpn by some of her colleagues as being inappropriate in 
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a high police official. 

There were also allegations that she 
had ‘manipulated’ foreign trips for her¬ 
self The Lieutenant Governor of Delhi, 
P.K. Dave, who was behind the transfer 
is said to believe-that she had wangled 
trips to the United States, Britain and 
Denmark. On one occasion when she 
had been refused permission to go to 
Washington to attend a prayer breakfast 
which would be addressed by President 
Bill Clinton, she had rushed to the press 
and made out that jealous officers had 
denied her an opportunity to have break¬ 
fast with Clinton, No newspaper pointed 
out that she was one of dozens of invitees 

So, when 3 May came around, nearly 
everybody — not just Kiran Bedi — 
expected something to happen. Her tran¬ 
sfer had been rumoured for weeks and it 
seemed only fitting that it would happen 
on that date 

But, till the evening, there was no 
news of the transfer. And then, just as 
everyone believed that this 3rd May 
would pass uneventfully, the letter 
arrived. It was only a few moments 
before Bedi was due to leave for a talk at 
the India International Centre (IIC). 

The subject of the talk was—ironical¬ 
ly enough — prison reforms. It was too 
late to cancel the speech and in any case 
Bedi wanted an opportunity to make her 





Lt. Governor of Delhi, P.K. Dave: 
giving Bedi the boot 

case public. 

And so, the show went on. 

I t was 6.20 pm when Bedi, dressed in 
her trademark white pathani outfit, 
walked to the podium at a packed hall at 


the India International Centre. The audi¬ 
ence was full of Bedi fans and the 
applause was tumultuous. 

She sat on a stool, adjusted the micro¬ 
phone and began, "This is a very preci¬ 
ous moment for more than one reason. 
This is my last presentation as IG pri¬ 
sons. 1 received my departure orders 
minutes before 1 left for the IIC." 

There was an audible gasp and the 
audience listened to her and watched her 
slide presentation in shocked silence. 
Final I v, when she was through there was 
a standing ovation that seemed to go on 
forevei. 

She was escorted to her official 
Ambassador car by wailing women, 
many of whom shouted slogans in her 
favour and insisted that she right back. 

Bedi was clearly touched by the res¬ 
ponse but her tone made it clear that she 
regarded the battle as already lost. "The 
vested interests proved loo strong for 
me," she said sadly. To questions about 
what she would do next, she was vague. 
But it seemed a fair assumption that she 
would not accept her transfer as additio¬ 
nal commissioner (training, monitoring 
and programme implementation). She 
had been awarded a Nehru Fellowship 
two years ago and needed to take time 
off for research anyway. 


THE OTHER MIDDLE-CLASS HEROES 


T,N. SESHAH: Brash and belligerent 
though he may be, T.N. Seshan is the 
original messiah of the middle class. 
His attempts at cleansing elections 
may have drawn a lot of flak from the 
powers-that-be, but that has not 
deterred the chief election 
commissioner from carrying out his 
crusade. His success can best be 

TJLSariiaa 



judged by the hundreds of fan letters 
that he gets every day from all over 
the country expressing support for 
his cause. Clearly, Seshan is known 
by more Indians today than any other 
public servant. 

Till a fortnight ago, Seshan was 
amused by requests to join politics. 
But later, in an interview, he 
admitted that he was not averse to 
joining politics if someone put up his 
name. 

6.R. KHAIRNAft: The former deputy 
municipal commissioner of 
Bombay, Khaimar became 
controversial after he undertook to 
demolish a series of multi-storey 
buildings in the metropolis allegedly 
belonging to Dawood Ibrahim and 
some other underworld dons. 
Khaimar became a hero overnight 
when he alleged that Sharad Pawar, 
then Maharashtra’s chief minister, 
was stopping him in his work. 


Pawar suspended Khaimar who 
went on a statewide campaign 
against corruption, singling out 
Pawar in his crusade. Khaimar 
received much support from eminent 
Bombayites and even people in 
Gujarat and Bihar. It is possible that 
his campaign had an effect on the 
Assembly elections which saw the 

G.R. Khaimar 
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But it was a measure of 
the strong emotions that 
Bedi provokes that none 
of her old enemies were 
willing to take the chance 
that she would actually 
go on leave. The very 
next day the Delhi Bar 
Association held a token 
strike protesting against 
her posting to the Delhi 
Police. Bedi had been 
transferred out of the 
city’s police force seven 
years before following a 
clash with the lawyers 
and they were appalled at 
the prospect of having to 
deal with her again. 

T here is no doubt that 
Kiran Bedi is an unu- % 
sual police woman. She c 
has always tried to do 
what she believes is right. 

And when her colleagues P<M |1 . 

and superiors have dis- wrani,wiai 
agreed with her, she has 
not hesitated to use a larger public consti¬ 
tuency to her advantage. 

In this respect, she is not unlike many 
of the other civil servants who have 
recently become heroes to the educated 



Kiran Bedi at home: she has also not shirked from seeking publicity 


middle class. T.N. Seshan has fought 
with most of India’s politicians but has 
retained a certain invulnerability 
because he has taken his case directly to 
the middle class. There are parallels also 


with G.R. Khaimar, the Bombay munici¬ 
pal corporation official, who went 
public and accused former Maharashtra 
chief minister Sharad Pawar of being in 
league with the underworld. 
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downfall of Shared Pawar. 

KJL ALPHONSE: Delhi Development 
Authority’s controversial land 
commissioner, Alphonse has 
become a terror for those who own 
farmhouses in the capital. Over the 
last two years, he has brought down 
several large illegal shopping 

K.J. Alphonse 



complexes and with the help of Delhi 
Police and bulldozers, razed several 
illegally-constructed farmhouses. 

He has toyed with the idea of 
joining politics and is on very good 
terms with Seshan and Kiran Bedi. 
He tells reporters that he gets 
threatening phone calls from land 
sharks but that he won’t let up in his 
campaign. His trademark is a 
licensed revolver that he always 
carries with him during demolitions 
and a Great Dane that keeps irate 
farmhouse owners and illegal shop 
builders away. 

KJP..$. GILL: With the exception of 
Kiran Bedi, he is India’s best known 
police officer. In the 1980s, he was 
overshadowed by Julio Rebetro in 
the Punjab, but Gill has come into his 
own after Beant Singh was elected 
chief minister. 

There is no doubt that he has 
succeeded in reducing terrorism 


though many people say that he has 
done so by indulging in false 
encounters and torture. 

Nevertheless, Gill has widespread 
public support and is not averse to 
hogging the limelight. He is always 
ready to give interviews and even 
guest-starred on Channel V with VJ 
Ruby Bhatia. 

K.P.S. Sill 
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THE STRUGGLES OF KIRAN BEDI 

... ..—..-.... . .-.f. ..1... * .. ******* 

Scenes from a turbulent life 


1972: Bedi joins the Indian Police 
Service (IPS). She is the first woman 
to do so and there is considerable 
controversy over her induction. It 
helps that she is a champion tennis 
player and fights her case in public. 
Her high profile wins her much 
sympathy and all opposition to 
allowing women into the IPS 
eventually crumbles. 

1981: She is appointed DCP traffic 


in Delhi. The city is gearing op for 
the Asian Games and she is adced to 
help smarten up Delhi. One ofher 
solutions is to use cranes to remove 
vehicles that have been illegally 
parked. This earns her the nickname 
of Crane Bedi. 

She earns a lot of public attention 
during this period. When she is 
transferred to Goa as a 
superintendent of police, many 
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people Hame jealous rivals. 

199& Bedi returns to the Delhi force 
and later becomes DCP (North). Her 
big controversy starts when a lawyer 
who is accused of picking pockets 
and stealing is handcuffed by one of 
Bcdi’s subordinates. She backs the 
subordinate and when the Tis Hazari 
court lawyers hold a demonstration 
against her, they are lathi-charged. 
They claim that she had ordered the 
lathi charge and strike work for two 
months in protest. The strike ends 
only when Bedi is transferred to the 
Narcotics Control Bureau. 

A commission of inquiry headed 
by Justice Wadhwa holds Bedi guilty 
and accuses her of ‘personal 
advertisement’ because ofher 
readiness to go to the press. 

1990: She is appointed DIG (Range) 
in Mizoram In 1992, she gets her 
daughter admitted to the Lady 
Hardingc Medical College in Delhi 
from the Mizoram quota. The Mizos 
object on the grounds that this quota 
was meant to help tribals join the 
national mainstream and not to help 
Punjabi police officers get their 
daughters into Delhi medical 
colleges. 

Bedi sneaks out of Mizoram in the 
middle of the night and goes on leave. 

1993: Kiran Bedi is appointed 1G 
(prisons) in charge of Tihar Jail. She 
makes many changes in one of 
India’s worst jails and takes care to 
see that each change is advertised on 
the front pages of the newspapers. A 
minor controversy over her refusal to 
distribute condoms to inmates on the 
grounds that this would ‘have led to 
forced homosexuality with the 


to safe sex’, soon fades. 

A second controversy over the 
Special privileges afforded to her 
toographer.themassmurdercr 
Ghades Sobhraj, does not fate and 
leads to yet another transfer 



Like Seshan and Khaimar, Bedi has 
projected herself as the voice of honesty 
and competence in an ocean of ineptitu¬ 
de and corruption Like the other two, 
she has also not shirked from seeking 
publicity. 

Khaimar has defended his decision to 
play to the gallery on the grounds that he 
had no choice. The politicians were in 
league with criminals and unless he 
made the truth known to the public at 
large, the ends of justice would not have 
been served. 

Seshan has used a similar defence. He 
has said that no chief election commis 
sioner before him ever managed to 
undertake as many reforms in the electo¬ 
ral system because politicians always 
suppressed all attempts to make the sys¬ 
tem more representative. It is only 
because Seshan is such a public hero that 
no political party dares to oppose him. 

Both men offer justifications that 
have some merit. Both are fighting 
entrenched interests that can only be bat¬ 
tled with a high level of public support. 
In the process, thefe is a danger of being 


IGran Bedi’s 
biographer, the serial 
killer Charles Sobhraj, 
had been granted special 
privileges atTihar Jail. 
Sobhraj lived a life of 
relative luxuiy with a TV 
set, air cooler and a 
typewriter on which he 
was hammering out his 
tome of praise to Bedi 

dubbed a publicity-seeker but it is better 
to be called a publicity hound than not to 
fight at all. 

Kiran Bedi's case is far more compli¬ 
cated. She has never in her life taken on a 
single politician. It is not her claim that 
she is a crusader against a political sys¬ 


tem that is corrupt or dishonest. And the 
people who oppose her are not Prime 
Ministers or chief mirrsters. They are 
lawyers of the Tis Hazari court, agitated 
Mi/.o students and outraged colleagues. 

In fact, seen in perspective, none of 
the controversies that have dogged 
Kiran Bedi is terribly significant. She 
first attracted criticism when she used 
cranes to clear illegally parked cars. 
Then, she handcuffed a lawyer and lathi- 
charged a demonstration in protest of 
the handcuffing. In Mizoram, the issue 
was simply whether it was right for her 
to appropriate a medical seat for her 
daughter from a quota that was meant 
for Mizos. And even now, it is nobody’s 
case that corrupt politicians want her 
out. The problem is that her colleagues 
believe that she has violated regulations 
in the belief that her high public profile 
places her above the law. 

Thus, while it is superficially attrac¬ 
tive to see her as a middle-class idol on 
par with Khaimar or Seshan, the paral¬ 
lels arc severely limited. About all that 
unites them is a love of publicity, 
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I t’s hard to say when Kiran Bedi’s curr¬ 
ent problems began. Certainly, when 
she took over Tihar Jail, she was unifor¬ 
mly popular among government officia¬ 
ls. Tihar had a reputation for being one 
of India's most corrupt and badly-run 
prisons. 

In the late 1980s, the jail became the 
centre of a national storm when Sunil 
Batra, a well-educated convict, complai¬ 
ned that Tihar was being run by Charles 
Sobhraj who had all the jailors scurrying 
to do his bidding. 

After Sobhraj’s jail-break in 1986, 
this situation was reversed. There was 
widespread outrage that Sobhraj and his 
accomplice David Hall 
had managed to drug 
their captors with doctor¬ 
ed huldoos and mithai. A 
series ol transfers look 
place, officials close to 
Sobhraj were moved out 
and the mass murderer 
was placed under the 
highest category of 
security. 

By the time Kiran Bedi 
was appointed to look 
after Tihar, the jail had 
lost its reputation as a 
luxury home for favoured 
com ids. It was still a hell¬ 
hole, overcrowded, dirty 
and corrupt, but prisoners 
could no longer manipul¬ 
ate regulations in their 
favour. 

It is to Bedi’s credit 
that she sought to make 
Tihar less of a hell-hole. 

She started meditation 
classes, psychological 
counselling, special cour¬ 
ses in computer science, 
business administration 
and food and nutrition, linked with the 
Indira Gandhi National Open Universi¬ 
ty (1GNOU). 

All in all, she began to treat the jail as 
a downmarket public school. According 
to a hagiography by Tarsem Kumar, a 
Tihar Jail superintendent, "Tihar was 
transformed into a school and yoga 
camp." A timetable was announced whe¬ 
reby morning was reserved for prayer 
followed by educational classes from 
nursery to matriculation. In the after¬ 
noon, the inmates played such sports as 
volleyball, badminton and ludo. Yoga 
was made compulsory. 

As in any minor public school, those 
who were too ill to take part in games 
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were given a red card. Naughty boys 
were banned from watching TV if they 
did anything wrong. As the reforms 
gathered pace, Bedi rewarded convicts 
with pudding (kheer) twice a week. 

Eventually, she got even more ambi¬ 
tious. She told a meeting of Delhi's 
industrialists, "Wc arc now going to*ask 
for a consultancy report from which we 
can find out how to generate Rs 30 to 40 
crore a year form the 9,000 prisoners at 
Tihar. The government spends Rs 40 
crore a year on the jail. I would like to 
make it self-financing and examine joint- 
sector ventures." 

Bedi now contends that these reforms 


made her unpopular. In fact, the oppo¬ 
site is true. They made her lamous. Each 
teform was accompanied by so much 
fanfare in the media that she became 
something of an international celebrity. 
Not did her superiors nnnd. After all, 
nobody really got hurt if conditions 
improved at Tlhar. 

W hat is true, however is that many 
of her colleagues resented her 
high public profile. They believed that 
she was one of many police officers in 
the country who was doing laudable 
work but acted as though the entire poli¬ 
ce force w as full of crooks and dolts and 
that only she represented any hope for 


the future. 

This is not a new phenomenon. 
Throughout her career, Bedi has been 
regarded as the worst kind of publicity 
hound by her colleagues. They do not 
dispute that she is an efficient and capa¬ 
ble officer. But they find it extraordinary 
that she is seemingly unable to start her 
day without giving an interview and pos¬ 
ing for a photographer Nor do they 
think it right for her to play the victim in 
every situation. They complain that she 
is always telling journalists how much 
her colleagues resent her brilliance. 

But Bedi has survived the envy of her 
colleagues before. She has been involv¬ 


ed in two major controversies — when 
she fought Delhi’s lawyers and when 
>hc got her daughter into a medical colle¬ 
ge under the Mizo quota — and on both 
occasions, the other police officers have 
taken her side. Her enemies have been 
people from outside the system: lathi- 
charged lawyers and outraged Mizo 
students. 

Her problems at Tihar were therefore 
not the consequence of any envy or 
resentment. The trouble was that the 
hype simply got out of hand. She was so 
thrilled with the reforms and the publici¬ 
ty she received that she even allowed 
Tarsem Kumar, her hagiographer, to 
include a long hand-written paean ol 
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Kiran Bedi celebrating her Magsaysay Award in Tihar Jail: she believed In 
adopting a humane approach to the prisoners 


i 



praise to her by the serial killer Charles 
Sobhraj. 

Sobhraj parroted the official line: 
"Kiran Bedi joined the Indian Police Ser¬ 
vice in 1972 and since then she has never 
looked back. She has accumulated as 
much awards as she did for controvers¬ 
ies (sic). In whatever post she was 
holding, she had the tendency to rcssort 
(sic) to unusual methods and approach. 
The public loved it, many officials hated 
it." 

Nobody at Tihar thought it at all odd 
that the head of the tail should be so pro¬ 
ud of a certificate from one of the most 
evil men of the 20th century, a man who 
had manipulated the Indian legal system 
to avoid the death penalty m Thailand 
Worse still, Sobhraj soon resumed the 
life of relative lu\ur> that he had led in 
the 1980s. His room got an air-cooler, he 
had an electronic typewriter and a telex i - 
sion set. 

When he declared that he was writing 
a biography of Kiran Bedi, nobody poin¬ 
ted out that Sobhraj's Knglish is fractu¬ 
red, at best, as the passage quoted above 
demonstrates. And nobody was appall¬ 
ed that a police officer should be court¬ 
ing the approval of a mass murderer. 

F inally, Kiran Bedi ended up as Sob 
hraj’s latest victim. The Vippasana 
meditation and the reforms did not help 
the mass murderer learn the meaning ot 


remorse. To this day he remains arro¬ 
gant. unrepentant and savvy. He is able 
to fax replies to reporters’quesiionnaires 
from Tihar (Sunday earned one such 
inters icw Iasi month) and is on the verge 
of being released 

The public outrage over Sobhraj led 
to a series of stories m The Hindustan 
fanes which questioned the privileges 
granted to him by Bedi. The typcwnlei 
soon became the bone of contention and 
Bedfs defence that it was a ‘fundamen¬ 
tal right’ led to inoie outrage as people 
wondered what other fundamental 
rights unrepentant senal killers were 
entitled m 

By then, Bedi had got into a row with 
the Delhi government ovci trifles. One 
such incident mxolved the detention of 
farmers' leader Mahendra Singh Tikait. 

Tikait is not a criminal by any stretch 
ot the imagination. When he was detain¬ 
ed it Tihar after a rally, for a brief per¬ 
iod, the minister for prisons, Harsharan 
Singh Ball!, asked Bedi if he could be 
allowed access to his hookah. 

The Delhi government believed that 
this was a reasonable request. Tikait was 
a political prisoner who had committed 
no crime and who traditionally smoked 
the hookah. Moreover, Bedi had gone on 
and on about treating prisoners humane¬ 
ly, so it seemed probable that she would 
accede to this request. 

To the annoyance of the government. 


Bedi refused on the grounds that Tihar \ 
was a no-smoking /one. Harsharan S 
Singh Balli says he was outraged by this j 
refusal. "There is nothing in the jail j 
manual that prevents a prisoner from j 
smoking a hookah, fins is a rule that 1 
Kiran Bedi has made up herself. Tikait . 
uses a hookah even on stage and it seem¬ 
ed unfair to picvent a political prisoner * 
fiom a small luxury ol this nature." j 

But no, Bedi would not relent. Says L 
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against her; Bedi battles with Akali demonstrators on the streets of 
medical college in Mizoram landed her in yet another controversy 



Balli, "When :t comes to Charles Sob¬ 
hraj, who is a proper murderer, then she 
will talk ot fundamental rights and give 
him typewriters and everything. But foi 
a simple thing like this, lor a man who 
has only been detained briefly, she will 
refuse to make ;m\ compromise " 

W orse was to follow. Bali's love of 
publicity had got 10 the stage 
where Tihar resembled an annexe of the 


Bedi refused the 
farmers’ leader, 
Mahendra Singh 
Tikait, 

permission to 
smoke a hookah 
when he was 
taken into 
custody, on the 
grounds that 
Tihar Jail was a 
no-smoking area 
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Press Club. The Hindustan Times print¬ 
ed a list of six different television teams 
that had been allowed to film in Tihar 
over a three-month period. 

This was understandable — to an ext¬ 
ent — but her decision to allow Vinod 
Khanna and a few hundred film erew 
members to shoot Hnmdaxa Putra , a 
commercial Hindi movie, inside jail 
number 1 was a clear contravention of 
all regulations. 

Redfs defence damages her own 
case She does not enter into the con- 
Inneisy o'ci whether it is a contraven¬ 
tion ot the ioi 1 manual, but argues that 
the unit had the sanctum ol the Delhi 
police commissioner. Lvcn if this is so, 
it still does not explain why she was so 
w illing to ignore the rules on behalf of 
the police commissioner and so unw ill¬ 
ing to allow Tikait to smoke his hookah 
when the l\i!u pnsoiix mintsiei made 
such a feijne* t 

IV upw\M«>\ci the I dm shooting was 
the L'st tiaw 1 he Delhi administration 
— headed by l icuienant Governor P.K. 
Dave who reports to the Centre — agre¬ 
ed with the state’s Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty (BJP) government that Bedi had gone 
too far. The Delhi Police also pointed 
out that w hile security had been provid¬ 
ed to the film unit it was only on the 
undei standing that it would shoot outsi¬ 
de the precincts of Tihar. The police 
commissioner has no authority to allow 


the unit into Tihar. That decision is 
Kiran Bedi’s. 

The matter eventually went to home 
secretary K. Padmanabhaiah, who con¬ 
sulted other senior officials and came to 
the conclusion that while the reforms 
were welcome, Bedi was fast becoming 
a law unto herself. It was decided to tran¬ 
sfer her to a less controversial post. 

But hardly had the transfer hit the 
headlines when Bedi decided to go to 
the press. At a meeting organised by the 
Delhi Union of Journalists, she was 
openly critical of the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor and attacked the state government in 
an effort to portray herself as a victim. 

The consequence was that she was re¬ 
posted to a less consequential post and 
though she keeps making noises about 
going on leave for her fellowship (see 
interview ), her belligerence suggests 
that Kiran Bedi is determined to fight. If 
the authorities suspend her for insubordi¬ 
nation, then she is certain to take to the 
trenches and embark on a fight to the 
finish. 

And who knows, in an environment 
where the middle class idolises any 
bureaucrat with a high public profile, 
she might even succeed in projecting her¬ 
self as the victim of high-level persecu¬ 
tion. Certainly, the media have lined up 
behind her. And that’s half the battle 
won. • 

Punam Thmkur/Nmw Dalhl 







"I’m paying the 
price for saying 
no to powerful 
people" 

Kiran Becli hits out against her detractors 


Sunday: What were the reasons for 
your transfer? 

Kiran Bedi: I knew that 1 would have to 
pay the price foi saying no again and 
again to powerful people like Harsharan 
Singh Ball i. He had a one-point program¬ 
me — exercise of negative power On 
the other hand, I wanted to implement 
everything that was right Not only did 
he abuse his position to \ folate visiting 
hours in Tihar. he was always asking for 
favours. Hven today, which is a Satur¬ 
day and as per the rules not a day foi 
allowing visitors, he went to Tihar. For¬ 
tunately, he was turned back by the 
superintendent. 

There is also another reason lor my 
transfer People were finding it difficult 
to accept my popularity. They wanted 
me to wear a burkha and become a face¬ 
less officer. What they forgot was that 


just as failure has a face, so does success. 
Mine was the face of success which peev¬ 
ed senior officers They could not digest 
the fact that I was doing so much of good 
work. 

Q: There are allegations against you 
that you were partial to Charles 
Sobhraj. 

A: This is not true. What needs to he 
seen is how many other inmates are 
enjoying more facilities than Sobhraj In 
fact, he enjoyed lesser facilities because 
of his being in the high-security ward. 
While the media could meet the othci 
inmates and express any grievances that 
they had, Sobhraj was never allowed to 
meet the media. Sobhraj also had no 
access to community workers. 

Regarding the controversy over the 
electronic typewriter, everybody has 



overlooked the Supreme Court directive 
which allows inmates to have 
typewriters as they arc educational and 
literary tools. ! had refused permission 
to him for an electronic typewriter 
because he had a manual one but then 
my superintendent pointed out to me 
that Sobhraj had court orders for an 
electronic typewriter. It was the superin¬ 
tendent, who has the power to reverse 
my decisions, w ho allowed him to get an 
electronic one 

Q: What about charges against you 
that you have travelled abroad with¬ 
out permission from the Indian 
government? 

A: The onus is on the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor to prove that I have manipulated 
trips abroad. He can’t do that because he 
knows it is not the truth. 

Q: You had attributed your transfer 
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"Sitaram Kesri 
had a press 
party with him. 
AndsodidMukul 
Wasnikand 
Arjun Singh 
(when they 
visited the jail). 
So why couldn't I 
use the media?" 
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to forces within and outside Tihar Jail 
which proved to be too strong for you. 
What forces inside Tihar were you 
referring to? 

A: Tihar has a staff of 400 people. Some 
of them had been violating the rules. 
Only the other day we caught a superin¬ 
tendent who was smuggling food in foi 
some of the inmates. Some of these staff 
members had formed a nexus and that is 
why stories about Tihar started 
spreading. Also, 1 had managed to con¬ 
trol corruption to a very large extent so 
these people could not make money and 
hence wanted to gel me out of the way. 

Q: What kind of corruption exists in 
Tihar Jail? 

A: There is a lot of corruption in Tihar. 
The scope for doing illegal things is 
clear from the lop to the bottom At 
every stage, the officers have the right to 
use their discretion to permit or prohibit. 


The most important, however, is the ille¬ 
gal traffic of drugs. I had managed toeon- 
tiol all this to a very large extent. No 
mafias exist now. I broke the drug traf¬ 
ficking nexus as well. The only way in 
which drugs can enter the jail aie 
through body carnage and even that has 
been checked 

Q: But there are still allegations that 
drug trafficking is rampant. 

A: 1 was the guardian of the inmates of 
the jail. Though there are hard-core cri¬ 
minals lodged there, not all of them are 
members of the CIA. What I had to them 
was a humane approach. I was not sup¬ 
posed to he a guardian of crime in Tihar 
Jail. If there are lapses and anybody has 
information of drugs being smuggled in 
or out that should be reported to the 
Narcotics Control Bureau. 

Q: The Lieutenant Governor has also 


“People were finding it 
difficult to accept my 
popularity. They wanted 
metowearaburkhaand 
become a faceless 
officer. Mine was the face 
of success that peeved 
senior officers" 


alleged that you Mere compromising i 
the security of the inmates with your 
open policy in Tihar. 

A: There is a Supieme Court judgement 
which says that the security of the prison 
should not be suetched to abstud limits 
Moicover, the Mill la Committee Report 
recommends that there should be an 
open policy towards the media It also 
suggests that eveiy jail should have a PR 
manager and every media organisation 
should have a jail eonespondent 

I thought it was my duty to tell the 
media about what was happening in } 
Tihar so I formed a media policy. 1 open¬ 
ed all doors so that journalists did not 
have to steal information, so that they 
could see lor themselves what was hap 
penmg inside the jail. I did not take them 
foi guided tours. What they were report¬ 
ing was what they had seen for them¬ 
selves inside the jail ‘complex. Whv 
should I be penalised lor this policy? 

Q: But didn't you stretch this a bit far 
in even allowing film shootings to lake 
place in jail? 

A: The shooting lor Himalaya Puna did 
not take place inside the jaii. Moreover, 
the film crew came with the permission 
of the commissioner of police They 
came with wireless messages from the 
commissioner’s of!ice and his eais were 
also accompanying the crew. The entire 
schedule was done under police 
protection. 

Besides this, why didn’t anybody 
raise any objection when ministers came 
with journalists to covei functions in 
which they were participating? The 
chief minister of Delhi came w ith a jout~ 
nalist in his car when he came to inatigui 
ate the health care day in Tihai Sitaram 
Kesri had a press party with him So did 
Mukul Wasnik and Arjun Singh. Is the 
media only meant tor the powerful and 
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the influential? Is it only meant for cove¬ 
ring inauguration functions? Why could¬ 
n’t l use the media to highlight issues? 

And 1 was not depending on the 
media alone. There are over 400 non¬ 
government organisations working m 
the jail. Tihar also has a high turnover of 
prisoners In the hist three years some 
four lakh prisoners must have spent lime 
theic. On an average each one of them 
has met three people Over 12 lakh 
people have been inside the jail. 

Surely if there was something wrong, 
or if 1 was not doing my duty properly 
there would have been one voice con¬ 
tradicting what 1 am saying. How come 
there hasn't been a single negative arti¬ 
cle about the community programmes? 
Surely it is not because I am trying to 
hide things? 

Q: But aren’t you using the media for 
your own popularity? 

A: No, I am not. 1 don’t go out and ask 
journalists to interview me. They 
approach me for interviews. What 
wrong am I doing in all this? 

Q: Even now you are using the media 
to fight your battle. Isn’t there an offi¬ 
cial channel that you can use to air 
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"The shooting for (Vinod 
Khanna’s) Himalaya 
Putra did not take place 
inside the jail. Moreover, 
the film crew came with 
the permission of the 
commissioner of police. 
The entire schedule was 
done under police 
protection" 


vour grievances against the Lieuten¬ 
ant Governor? 

A: 1 am using the media only to counter 
allegations that have been made against 
me. This is my defence and nobody can 
stop me from exercising it The Lieuten¬ 
ant Gov ernor was the first one to go to 
the press when he spoke to Punjab 
Kesri. Now I am only exercising my 
right of defence. 

Q: Don’t you think this can lead to 


more action against you? 

A: What more can they do? He has done 
whatever he could do. He didn't want 
me to lake charge of my new post so that 
he could take more action against me 
But I am going to take charge and then 
decide whether I want to do my job as 
well as write my thesis on jail reforms 
for the Nehru Fellowship or if I want to 
only do the thesis. 

Q: What do > ou think is going to happ¬ 
en to the reforms which you had start¬ 
ed in Tihar? Do you think they are 
going to carry on at the same pace? 

A: That is not for me to say. It all 
depends on the officer who has taken 
over. But the reforms had noi reached 
the stage when the person at the helm 
made no ddfciencc. 1 needed one more 
yea? to cement what I had started. That is 
why I was not taking time off for my fel¬ 
lowship. But all that has changed now. 

My transfer has already started effect. 
Not only arc the inmates extremely 
unhappy, I am told that a number of the 
400 non-government organisations who 
were working in the jail have also pulled 
out • 

Interviewed by Punam Thekur/New 
Delhi 
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Preparing for poljs 

Atal Behari Vajpayee sets the tonefor the BJP’s election campaign 


The Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) 
stalwart, Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, 
has of late been 
suggesting import 
ant changes in our 
system of gover¬ 
nance. He recently 

_ made a torccful 

plea for the restoration of the powers of 
the President, which were curtailed 


In other words, the Parliament will play 
a key role in the formation of govern¬ 
ments. In fact, Vajpayee goes a step 
further: he suggests that the Prime Mini¬ 
ster should be elected not by his party 
MPs, but by the entire Parliament 
At present, these mav appear a :.tray 
thoughts of a politician but Vaj paver 
has already started mooting them to test 
the waters. But why is the BJP leader 
doing this? The BJP feels that Narasinv 
ha Rao will make political stability the 



when Indira Gandhi amended the statute 
book 

This change, Vajpayee feels, has 
made the President totally subservient to 
the government in power. The BJP 
leader also seems to favour a switch 
from the parliamentary to the presidenti¬ 
al form of government. Vajpayee’ s argu¬ 
ment i*s that the days of single-party rule 
at the Centre are numbered. Coalitions 
will rule the country, he says But won’t 
this lead to political instability, especial¬ 
ly afler the experiences with the Janata 
Party and the Janata Dal governments? 

Vajpayee suggests a way out. He says 
that a ruling coalition cannot be remov¬ 
ed until Parliament approves of another 
new government that will take charge. 


Vajpayee feels that 
Parliament should play a key 
role in the formation of 
governments. He even 
suggests that a Prime 
Minister should be elected 
not by his party MPs, but by 
the entire Parliament 

Congress party’s chief poll plank lor the 
coming Lok Sabha elections. If 
anything, Vajpayee's ihcory is aimed at 
preempting any political gam the Con 
gross may reap from the stability factor. 


Also, the reading within the BJP is that 
no party will get a majority in the next 
general elections paving the way for 
more than one party to come to power. 

In tact, there are all indications that 
Vajpavec ^ keen to even change his 
image urcparation for next year’s par- 
| Iinmcnfaiv polls Of late, he has been 
adopting a ; aliiei uncharacteristic postu¬ 
re especially on the Hindutva issue. 
Always seen as a dove among saffron 
hawks, Vajpayee was quick to deny 
reports emerging from 
the BJP conclave at Virar 
that he had advised the 
party to go soft on Hindut¬ 
va and tread the middle 
path to woo Muslims. In 
fact, it is BJP president 
L.K. Advani, a relative 
hardliner, who has been 
talking about winning 
over Muslims than any of 
the moderates within the 
party. At the national exe¬ 
cutive ol the party in Goa, 
for instance, the BJP pre¬ 
sident called upon his fol¬ 
lowers to go all out to 
3 woo the Muslims. 

m 
z 

m 

* As Vajpayee has reali- 
g sed, his moderate image 
3 will do the party no good 
at the hustings. 
Moreover in the event of a 
hung Lok Sabha, the other parties will 
decide whether to have any relations 
with the BJ P or not on the basis of the par¬ 
ty’s past record, not for what Vajpayee 
stands for. So, why take a stand which 
will confuse party workers, most of 
whom are not willing to sacrifice Hindut¬ 
va for short-term electoral gains. Vaj¬ 
payee, thus, has to do a balancing act. 

The BJP is also realising that its pres¬ 
ent stand on economic reforms is not 
going to do it much good. If anything, 
the swadeshi campaign will only aliena¬ 
te the middle class voters. The party, the¬ 
refore, decided at Virar to do all it can to 
project India as an emerging economic 
pew 31 m South Bast Asia. • 
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ANOTHER 
ROUND TO 



Narasimha Rao smothers all dissent at a 
crucial CWCmeeting, but the Congress' 
troubles are far from over 


A gimlet-eyed Narasimha 
Rao greeted the group of 
seven that called on him at 
7, Race Course Road on 30 
April. Barely had the seven 
top leaders of the Congress — K. Karu¬ 
nakaran, Sharad Puwar, Balram Jakhar, 
Rajesh Pilot, Jitendra Prasad, Ahmed 
Pate! and Cihulam Nabi Azad — settled 
down in their sofas and cleared their 
throats to speak, that Rao himself took 
matters in hand. "So, you've come to ask 
me to step down," he stated, rather than 
ask. 

The seven never got a chance to spell 
out theii agenda As far as they were con¬ 
cerned, that meeting began with a whim¬ 
per and ended with a whimper. The 
second biggest challenge to Rao’s presi¬ 
dentship since the Congress session at 
Tirupati petered out that warm April eve¬ 
ning. And the net result of the attempted 
putsch was that Rao tried to strengthen 
himself by bringing dow n his colleagues 
in the party a peg or two, but ended up 
being the shortest man in the room 
A confrontation had been building up 
for some time but it was significant that 
it was led by K. Karunakaran, once one 
of P.V. Narasimha Rao's closest confi¬ 


dants. Since he was asked to resign from 
the chief ministership of Kerala to make 
way for A.K. Antony, Karunakaran had 
been battling with an innci fury at the 
humiliation of being removed from the 


K. K&runakaran: chastised 




Rao (third from right) vs 


the stature of his colleaj 


chief ministership, despite having a 
majority in the Congress Legislature Par¬ 
ty. His son, K. Muralidharan, told 
friends that his father was deeply upset 
at the way he'd been treated aftci all that 
he had done for Rao. 

Soon after he resigned, Karunakaran 
and Rao had a two-hour-long chat. 
When he emerged smiling from the 
room, Karunakaran’s supporters heaved 
a sigh of relief—obviously the misun¬ 
derstandings between the two had been 
cleared up. 

When Rao summoned him before a 
Congress Working Committee (CWC) 
meeting in the presence of Antony and 
told him that he was being made a Rajya 
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ther leaders. Though Rao feels he has strengthened himself by reducing 


, Congress MPs admit that every day is a trial of strength 

Sabha member because the govern- ran had already told the Kerala newspa- kindly. 

ment needed him at the Centre", Karuna- pers that he would accept nothing less He smelt a rat. But what was to be 
karan’s supporters said that this was the than the defence or home portfolio. i done? He announced that he had decid- 
besl thing that could have happened. Nothing happened. Then he got a call ed to spend his time gainfully. He would 
They said he had an assurance that he from the PMO. His swearing-in had work for unity in the party, 
would be made a minister the day after been postponed to 5 May, he was infor- Now, Rao’s managers smelt a rat. 
he was sworn in as MP. med, because Rao wanted to have other 

On 27 April, Karunakaran became an ministers sworn in as well. ■between 27 April and 5 May, Karuna- 

MP. He waited for acall from Rashlrapa- Rao’s managers got younger MPs and i®karan hosted three sets of meetings 
ti Bhavan all day on 28 April. It didn’t ministerial hopefuls like Vilas Muttcm- at Delhi's Kerala House, where he nor- 
come. Then he called the minister of war, S.S. Ahluwalia and Surinder mally stays. As a politician, Karunaka- 
state in the Prime Minister's Office Singla, to grumble loudly about Karuna- rail’s standing in the party is high. He’s 
(PMO), Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi. "The karan’s appointment as minister when considered a fox by Rao’s supporters 
muhoortham has been fixed. My family they had been told that Young Turks and a weasel by his detractors, 
is here. I’m ready to be sworn in," he told would be given a chance in the Cabinet Karunakaran has earned his reputa- 
Chaturvedi, who promised to relay his reshuffle. "You’ll be appointed along tion in the party the hard way. He's had 
message to the PM. By then, Karunaka- with the others," Karunakaran was told 50 years to learn politics. In those years. 
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"Yes," said 
Rajesh Pilot to 
the Prime 
Minister. "We 
did discuss 
your problems. 
We do feel that 
you are 
overburdened 
with work, that 
you’re old and 
at your age you 
are having to do 
an impossible 
job. You should 
step down" 


he’s built an enviable base in the Con¬ 
gress party in Kerala and in Delhi. What 
the wounded leader was offering to the 
Rao-lcd party was his expertise in 
persuasion. 

He did not fail his reputation Agricul¬ 
ture minister Rulram Jakhur, also a mem¬ 
ber of the Congress’ disciplinary action 
committee, who had just the olhei day 
been forced to take back a statement that 
N.I). Tiwarf s attendance of a martyr’s 
meeting at Bhatinda was an and-party 
act, also attended these breakfast 
meetings. 

So did Jakhar’s aich-rival Rajesh 
Pilot. Obviously the common enemy 
was more dangerous. Pilot had tried to 
contact Kaiunakaian earlier when he 
was trying to act as a bridge between 
Arjun Singh and Narasimhu Rao. 

At that time, Karunakaran had reject¬ 
ed Pilot’s overtures, pleading domestic 
preoccupations. But now, his linkages 
with Arjun Singh were no longer a fac¬ 
tor. Karunakaran was free to act on politi¬ 
cal instinct. 

Ahmed Patel has been smarting for 
some time from the snubs delivered to 
him by Narasimha Rao. The greatest 
snub was the appointment of his rival in 
Gujarat, MadhavSinh Solanki, as a fel¬ 
low general secretary. 

As party general secretary, Patel used 
to look after Kerala. But when the Karu- 
nakaran/Antony struggle for power 
broke out, Narasimha Rao decided to 
send not Patel but Solanki to Tri¬ 
vandrum as observer. 


Ghulam Nabi A/.ad, a minister who 
has sided with Narasimha Rao through 
his darkest days, was also present at this 
conclave. But the more significant pres¬ 
ence was that of former Maharashtra 
chief minister Sharad Pawar. 

Pawar has supported the PM through 
difficult times. At Sura)kund, when the 
dissidents’ show' of might was at its 


height, it was Pawar who protected Rao 
from the onslaught by emphasising on 
discipline and unity. 

Sharad Pawar has come a long way 
from there, fie was not able to win the 
Maharashtra elections for the Congress 
and losing the election has made him 
considerably wiser after the event 
Paw ar was advised to have nothing to do 



All the PM’s men 



V.C. Shukla 


V.C, Shukla: Manages Parliament 
for the Prime Minister, but that’s not 
the reason he continues to have a 


hold on the Congress president. He is 
one of Rao's strongest bulwarks 
against Arjun Singh—at present. 

Jitendra Prasad: Once one of the 
PM’s closest confidants, Prasad 
finds himself bogged down in UP 
after he was foisted on Uttar Pradesh 
Congress Committee. At the last 
CWC meeting, Prasad told the PM it 
was time to get tough. 

Apparently, Rao has taken his 
advice. But Prasad is still awaiting 
directions on the other front—that 
of getting Tiwari out of his hair in UP, 

G. Venkat Swamy: Has been telling 


the PM that (lie Congress' only 
hopelicstn retrieving its vote-hanks: 
the minenties and the Scheduled 

G. Venkat Swamy 
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Sharad Pa war 
said that the 
Assembly 
elections had 
taught him that 
going to the 
polls with a 
divided party 
was a sure 
recipe for 
losing 

elections. So, if 
the unity moves 
were sincere, 
he would 
certainly 
associate with 
them 


with K aru n aka ran. 

He was warned that Karunakaran had 
his aces deep up his sleeve and there was 
no way he was going to help Pawar. 
Instead, Pawar would find himself being 
used in a bigger game and suffer the 
odium of being associated with a band 
of dissidents. 

Pawar telephoned N.D Tiwan in lor 


nnng him about the meetings and sought 
a chat with him. At that time, Tiwaii had 
gone to Varanasi. When he came back to 
Lucknow, he returned Pawar's call and 
the two leaders met in Delhi 

When Pawar’s supporters came to 
know of these parleys, they begged 
Pawar to be cautious. Trying to build 
bridges with Tiwan was one thing But 



Matang Singh 

Castes. So, Rao announced one 
action plan for minorities and 
another for the economically 
backward. But nothing happened. 
Venkat Swatny has said publicly that 
unless there is unity of programmes, 
all other efforts are going to fail. 


Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi: The PM\s 
yes man. The only minister to be 
called to the 6 May meet ;ng of the 
CWC. Admits freely that he is in the 
PMO at the PM’s grace. His 
dispensability is his greatest asset. 

Devendra Dwivedi: Owes his 
proximity to the PM due to his close 
connections with Tiwari. Now, in the 
changed situation. Dwivedi’s utility 
is limited, 

Matang Singh: Rao's real 
parliamentary manager. Where 
everything fails, Singh's 
intervention works in getting 
appointments with Rao. His earthy 
approach to solving problems is his 
greatest asset. 


getting roped into the unity moves led 
by Karunakaran was quite another. 

However, Pawai icckoned he knew 
better. The Assembly elections, he said, 
had taught linn that going to the polls 
with a di\ ided party was a sure ret ipe for 
losing elections So, d the unity moves 
were sineeie. he would certainly associa¬ 
te with them 

Moieover, explained Paw ar, the Con¬ 
gress didn't really have any strong stale 
level leaders. This was one reason for 
the party yielding giound to regional par- 
t ics and leaders w ho had a I i mHed scctari - 
an appeal because the Congress’ regio¬ 
nal satraps were no longer strong 

In a sense, Pawar was making out for 
an argument to extenuate himself for the 
party's defeat in Maharashtra. But he let 
Karunakaran know he was with his 
group 

Three sets ol meetings latei, the group 
decided a blueprint lor themselves. Nara- 
simha Rao was "overburdened" because 
of old age and ministerial compulsions. 
He w as, therefore, not able to devote as 
much time to the organisation as it requi¬ 
red He needed someone to share the bur¬ 
den with 

The Congress has no constitutional 
provision lor a working president or a 
vice-president But the party has had 
both — Kamlapati Tripathi was work¬ 
ing president and Arjun Singh vice- 
president So, if Karunakaran was made 
working president, and Pawar vice- 
president, it would strengthen the Prime 
Minister, 

The group also suggested a total 
revamp of the party — tasks should he 
given to "able poisons". Karunakaran 
suggested that the party follow the 
model of West Bengal, where the party 
and the government are two distinct enti¬ 
ties with the organisation acting as 
check and balance on the government. 

In any ease, the Congress was always 
envisaged as a loose organisation. The 
obvious motive of the exercise, as Rao’s 
managers saw it, was: if Rao would not 
go, the party must be captured. The 
group decided that Narasimha Rao 
should be informed of the decision it had 
taken. 

T he Prime Minister, w ho knew of this, 
decided that offence was the best 
form of defence. Before the leaders 
could say anything, he opened the meet- 
ing with the charge that he knew of all 
the plans the seven had thought up. 
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Kaiimakaian was immediately on the 
defensive. "It is the newspapers which 
are responsible lor spreading all this 
We nevei discussed anything about 
leplacing you," stammered Karunaka 
fan. Pawar was equall) defensive. 

When Pilot saw' his leaders flounde 
ring, he stepped in. "Yes," he told the 
Prime Minister. "We did discuss yom 
j problems We do feel that you are over¬ 
burdened witli woik, that you’re old and 
at you? age are having to do an itnpossi 
hie |ob You should step down It you 
want ti) continue to be piesident, then 
you should at least appoint a working 
president 

In this, he was seconded b\ Ahmed 
Patel, whom Kao has offered a minister¬ 
ship at least twice through emissaries 
Patel said that while discipline was 
necessary in the party, there was also 
need ioi a rappun hemvtu w ith N f) 
Tiwari and Arjun Singh Theie should 
not he .in impression that the party was 
going to fight the elections with a fractu¬ 
red leadershipc 

| Throughout all this, the prime movers 
i of the working-president initiative stav 
ed silent 

Rao saw his opportunity and grabbed 
it This is the problem, he told the 
leaders. If the party decides something, 
the first thing the leaders think of is 
going to the press. "If senior members of 
the party like you also do the same thing, 
how can you blame me if* the parly 
doesn't run," he said. This, of course, 
was not the point at all But the leaders 
still kept quiet 

Then, Ravi spoke of his problems in 
the party of handling Tiwari who never 
keeps his word, and Arjun -Singh w ho 
stabbed him in the back when he most 
needed support. 

The message was clear: if some 
leaders m the Congress thought they 
could use the issue of unity in the Con¬ 
gress to thtow out Rao from the presi¬ 
dentship and replace him with another 
party president, they had another thing 
coming. 

In any case, how could matters like 
this be decided by a handful of leaders / 
Rao said only the working committee of 
the party could decide on appointments 
as serious as this. 

"1 will take it to the CWC," Rao 
announced decisively on 30 April "We 
will call a meeting of the CWC as soon 
as the SA ARC meeting is over." 

Sure enough, the following day, it 
was announced that a meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee — and 
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just the committee, not an extended 
CWC' — would be held on ft May. All 
talk of a Cabinet reshuffle and swearing- 
in ceremonies w as forgotten. 

I nstead, Rao armed himself well. Bet¬ 
ween 30 April and ft May, three 
announcements w ere made 

The parly announced the nam.^ of 
new joint secretaries, something that 
had been pending for nearly a year. One 
year ago, a committee led by former 
bureaucrat R D Pradhan had suggested 
that the parly have a permanent secretari¬ 
at which would go on even if general 
secretaries w ere changed, so that the con¬ 
tinuity of the programmes taken up bv 
the parly was not affected 


critics. Me reshuffled the protfolios of 
his general secretaries. He took care to 
see that Ahmed Patel was not removed 
itoni his j^ost. But he ensured that others 
were elevated and not he. Janardhan 
Poojary, now considered one of Rao’s 
hit men, was given a prominent position 
w'i\h the hulk of the organisational work, 
followed by Madhavsinh Soianki. S.K 
Shinde remained untouched by the 
reshuffle Ahmed Patel was retained but 
that was about all— the Kerala portfolio 
seas taken away from him and reallotted 
to Soianki 

Rao took the third step — the South 
Delhi seal for the I .ok Sahha was allott¬ 
ed to R K. Dhawan, once Rao’s staunch¬ 
est critics, now one of his strongest allies. 


Arjun Singh 
and N.D. Tiwari 
(right) shared 
the same dais at 
a rally in 
Lucknow. They 
plan to hold 
another 
convention on 
19 May, when 
the rebels are 
expected to 
launch a 
Congress 
Forum with the 
slogan of "back 
to the basics" 



The Pradhan committee also recom¬ 
mended a bigger role for party joint 
secretaries. This report was partially 
implemented some weeks ago, when 
Rao announced at one of his Saturday 
afternoon visits to the Congress head¬ 
quarters at 24 Akbar Road, that veteran 
worker, Ranaj Basu, had been appointed 
the permanent secretary of the party, and 
would attend the CWC meeting in that 
capacity. The second part of this commit¬ 
tee's recommendations was implement¬ 
ed with the announcement of joint secre¬ 
taries earlier last week. 

Rao also indicated that he was not a 
passive party president as charged by his 


For Dhawan, this was a matter of pre¬ 
stige. Already, a sitting Rajya Sabha 
member from Andhra Pradesh, he want¬ 
ed to contest a Lok Sabha election to pro¬ 
ve himself. Rao offered him his chance. 
That the elections got cancelled is ano¬ 
ther story. 

On 5 May, the Congress Parliamenta¬ 
ry Party (CPP) executive once again 
came to Rao’s aid. It discussed the 
"indiscipline" of those who wanted a 
working president. The body stopped 
short of passing a motion against the pro¬ 
moters of the idea. 

But members like Sudhir Sawdnt., for 
whom the opportunity was a godsend to 
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get at his rival, asked the high command 
what difference there was between the 
kind of statements Karunakaran and 
Pawar were making, and the actions of 
Arjun Singh 9 Why shouldn’t actions he 
taken against them as well? asked the 
CPP executive. 

Fortified by all this, it was a confident 
Narasimha Rao who sauntered into the 
CWC meeting on 6 May. Sharad Pawar 
and K. Karunakaran were roundly chasti¬ 
sed. Privately, Pawar's supporters told 
him this was what they’d feaied. 

Karunakaran was "apologetic". 
h\ery time he opened his mouth, either 
Dhawan or Omen Deori had him by the 
throat. The CWC rejected all proposals 
of taking back Arjun Singh into the party. 



But two things stood out. 

First, the cause of all this trouble, 
N.D. Tiwari, was sent an invitation for 
the CWC meeting. He chose not to 
attend as he "didn’t want to inhibit those 
present from putting their case". 

Second, soon after the meeting, the 
Election Commission cancelled the Lok 
Sabha elections. This was an interesting 
turn-around. 

That Tiwari was invited to the CWC 
sh6wed that the parly president is not yet 
ready to take action against him. Rao's 
managers say he is giving Tiwari a long 
rope to hang himself. With the approach¬ 
ing parallel Congress convention on 19 


The general 
secretaries 

Who's up, who’s down 



the establishment’s blue-eyed boy, 
and continues to be so. Manages the 
bulk of the work among the general 
secretaries. 



Muslim general secretary, he cannot 
be dislodged for that reason. Patel is 
honest and agrees with Arjun Singh's 
formulas to win back the minorities. 
Is unacceptable to Rao for that 
reason. The Congress president has 
been unable to dislodge him; so has 
taken work away from him. 



D> Sosblt Kumar Shinde: Has 

remained untouched in the current 
reshuffle. 



been brought back from the 
wilderness to be rehabilitated after 
Ns disastrous showing as foreign 
minister. Sotanki is a calm, 
reasonable man. 


M.ty, the party itself will demand Tiwa- 
rfs expulsion — the odium of that deci¬ 
sion will not come to Rao. 

B ut a lot was to have happened in 
May Apart from the convention, 
the I .ok Sahha by-elections were to have 
been an immediate spot referendum on 
Rao's ‘winnahihty’ When Opposition 
parties criticised the duel election com¬ 
missioner's initial decision to hold the 
elections, their argument against hold¬ 
ing by-elections when there was less 
than a year to go for the general elections 
was disregarded. 

Soon after the CWC meeting, home 
secretary K. Padmanabaiah wrote a let¬ 
ter asking for the cancellation of the by- 
elect ions. Ibis was promptly complied 
with hv the Election Commission. 

"The elections have been cancelled 
because the Congress and its leaders are 
uncertain about their piospects," said V. 
Swannnathan of the AIADMK in the 
Rajya Sabha P.G. Narayanan pointed 
out in the l ok Sabha that the Tiru- 
rangadi by-election wa^ being held on 
schedule to enable A.K. Antony become 
a member of the Kerala Assembly, 
although the Assembly also had only 
one year of its tenure left. So, the argu¬ 
ment that holding an election for a one- 
year term would be wasteful was 
specious 

Arjun Singh's group rejoiced at the, 
announcement. It was the clearest indica¬ 
tion that ihe high command wasj 
panicking. 

P V Narasimha Rao's performance 
on 30 April may have been sidlar but the 
party is betraying itself at every step. 
Rao has temporarily managed to deflate 
the challenge to him. Fie said that some 
ministers may he drafted for party work. 
Among those who are expecting the 
sack are Rajesh Pilot and Ghulam Nabi 
A/ad. 

But the next bridge he has to cross is J 
the 19 May convention A lot depends 
tin what happens there. The rebels are 
expected to launch a Congress Forum 
with the broad slogan of "back to the 
basics". At this point, 23 MPs are expect¬ 
ed to join the convention. 

On 30 April, Rao thought he had 
strengthened himself by reducing the sta 
ture of his colleagues. For a while, it 
looked as if the CWC had sprung to his 
help. But party MPs admit that every 
day is a trial of strength. The revamping 
of the party should have happened soo¬ 
ner. Now, it is too late. • 

Adltl Phmdnto/Nmw Dmihl 
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THE 

RIGHT 

TO 

WRITE 

Tamil Nadu chief 
minister Jayalalitha 
now directs her ire at 
The Hindu for 
criticising her 

T hese days, Tamil Nadu chief 
minister Jayalalitha has been 
making more enemies than 
friends. Last fortnight, she 
used the forum of the Assemb¬ 
ly to hit out against what she perceives 
as her latest rival in the state: The Hindu , 
the largest-selling Madras-based 
English daily. In a speech that made 
legislative history of sorts, the chief 
minister accused the paper of taking 
side> in her celebrated battle with Subra- 
maniam Swamy. 

The Hindu , which has the image of a 
conservative and staid newspaper, sud¬ 
denly took an aggressive 
stand. In three critical edi- 
[ tonals, the paper took 
exception to Jayalalitha’s 
style of functioning. The 
editorial which appeared 
after the Madras High 
Court dismissed the chief 
minister s writ petition 
challenging the Gover¬ 
nor’s decision to allow 
Subramaniam Swamy to 
file a case of corruption 
against the CM, said: 

"Although Ms Jayalali- 
tha had said initially that 
the sanction order was 
another challenge 


(hat she would face, her subsequent 
actions unfortunately buttressed an 
impression that she was fighting shy of 
facing the responsibility of vindicating 
herself from the allegations of corrup¬ 
tion in a court of law ." 

The Hindu followed this up w ith ano¬ 
ther editorial in which it said that 


lavalalitha has "a highly personalised 
style of governance," encouraged "fer¬ 
vid sycophancy" and displayed "a grow¬ 
ing intolerance of others' point of view." 
The paper also expressed concern over 
"the alarming trend of lumpenisation of 
the political culture" under the Jayalali¬ 
tha regime. 

What has taken readers by surprise is 
the paper’s sudden change of image. 
Says a journalist who has worked with 
The Hindu , "It is unbelievable that such 
a metamorphosis has taken place in a 
highly-venerated institution like the The 
Hindu . The language used m the editori¬ 
als is too strong for its image." 

B ut media-watchers in the state say 
that the paper was forced to take 
such a line alter Jayalalitha’s vitriolic 
attack on The Hindu in the Assembly. 
The chief minister had alleged on the 
floor of the House that in each of its 
issues, the paper published all the lies 
and falsehoods uttered by Subramaniam 
Swamy and that all this was meant to 



peeved because 
she feels that The 


undue publicity to 
Subramaniam 
Swamy while 
ignoring what she 
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scd way so as to give an illusion that they 
are not important." 

There are more serious allegations. 
Jayalalitha even had an answer as to why 
the paper had turned against her. Appa¬ 
rently. the publisher of the daily, S 
Rangurujun, had pioduced a film with 
Ramarajan, a Tamil film star who was 
once a member of the ruling AIADMK 
(Ramarajan was subsequently expelled 
from the party by the chief mimstei) 
Said Jayalalitha: " The Hindu share 
holder approached me just betore the 
release of his film and requested me to re¬ 
admit the actor in the parts He said his 
film would not run and he would incur 
losses if the actor was not taken back in 
the party On principle, I refusal to acce¬ 
de to the request, and lot that they have 
made it a policy to write against me " In 
response, Rangarajan issued a statement 
saying that filmmaking w as a part of his 
personal business and denying having 
met Jayalalitha to seek a favour 

W hat then accounts for the papa's 
hostility towards Jayalalitha 1 ’ 
When contacted, N Ravi, the editoi U 
The Hindu , explained the paper's point 
of view. "I think Jayalalitha is peeved 
with our coverage of Subramamam 
Swamy, But Swumy has changed the 
political scene in Tamil Nadu, so it does 
not make journalistic sense to ignore 
him." 

Ravi says m the past too, there have 


give the Janata Paity politician undue 
publicity Jayalalilha’s immediate 
grouse wiu that The Hindu deliberately 
edited out important portions of a letter 
written by her to the President and the 
Prime Minister. She alleged that in her 
letter, she had referred to Subramanian 
Swamy’s threat that he could kill her by 
firing a rocket. "This important passage 
was removed and the rest of the letter 
published," Jayalalitha complained 
The chief minister, of course, said 
that the editor had the right to edit a news 
report. "But where has The Hindu deriv¬ 
ed the right to edit and publish a letter 
written by a chief minister of a slate in 
such a way as to retain only portions that 
are favourable to them and keep the 
people in the dark about what I have writ¬ 
ten?" Jayalalitha told the Assembly, 
adding, "The views of Opposition 
leaders are published in bold letters with 
catchy headlines. But the achievements 
of the government and statements of the 
chief minister are published with dull 
headings and in a meaninglessly conden- 


Malini Parthasarathy, The 
Hindu’s associate editor, 
defended the critical 
editorials, saying, "What we 
find noteworthy for reporting 
is that in Tamil Nadu, where 
the political situation until 
now has been virtually 
hostage to Jayalalitha, 
Swamy has managed to 
mount a serious challenge" 


been instances when politicians have 
attacked the paper, hut never on the floor 
of the Assembly. Added Ravi. Wc had 
done an opinion poll during the 1989 
Assembly elections in which we had cor¬ 
rectly predicted that Karunanidhi would 
come to power. At that time, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi had criticised us and we replied back 


through an editorial So ii is wrong to 
say that suddenly we have become 
aggiessive in the case of Jayalalitha." 

But the feeling persists that The 
Hindu has of late displayed a rare crusad¬ 
ing spin! quite alien to its past image 
And the paper's staffers say that this is 
all because o! its dynamic associate edi¬ 
tor, Malmi Parthasarathy, w ho also hap 
pens to a shareholder of the The Hindu . 
Hcf efforts ha\e made the paper highly 
readable and lias to a certain extent 
changed its dull reporting style. 

Take, for example, the page one, two- 
part stoiy on Jayalalitha\s much lalked- 
about JJ TV Ihc story details how 
Supei Dupci TV, the pohtically- 
powerlul arm of JJ TV, has driven other 
cable operators out of business in 
Madras, with a combination of muxde- 
powci and tacit governmental support. 
Such a story, say media-watchers in 
the state, would never have been publish¬ 
ed even a lew' years hack. 

When Sindw contacted Malini Para- 
thaswamv over the Jayalalitha episode, 
she said, "Jayalalitha always had reserva¬ 
tions about I he Hindu mainly over our 
eoveiage of Subramamam Swamy. 
I acii when the paper ran a routine page 
one story on the Congiess(l) attitude to 
AlADMK, she got peeved and pulled 
out all government ads " 

Malmi feels that Jayalalitha herself is 
to blame foi the had press that she gets. 
She says that the ohiel minister is extre¬ 
mely inaccessible and when journalists 
seek m lei view s, they are handed out sta¬ 
tements prepared by her personal 
assistant, Jawahar Babu "These are 
retrograde signals for ihe principle of 
freedom of expression Then, for 
Jayalalitha to say that The Hindu is bias¬ 
ed is very unfair," Malini argued. In fact, 
Ms Parihasaialhy informed that they did 
try to get across to Jayalalitha for her 
side of the story, but without success. 

But why was The Hindu giving so 
much coverage to Suhrarnaniam 
Swamy * Malmi replied, "Our paper 
holds no brief foi Swamy We are aware 
that his methods arc controversial, his 
tactics arguable, but what we find note¬ 
worthy for reporting is that in Tamil 
Nadu, where the political situation until 
now- has been virtually hostage to 
Jayalalitha, Swamy has managed to 
mount a serious challenge to all that." 

Maybe, hut there is no denying that 
the Javalalitha-Subramaniam Swamy 
battle has left permanent marks on that 
institution called The Hindu. • 

Sraedhar Filial/Madras 
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A bloody chapter 


Gang wars come to Bangalore 


I I Bangalore ever lacked anything 
compared to the other hustling cities 
in the country, it is an organised 
underworld. Bombay, Madras, Calcutta 
and even Delhi all have rival criminal 
gangs who often clashed in broad 
daylight bloodying the streets. But 
Bangalore was different. But this could 
well be a thing of the past and there arc 
indications that the virus has spread to 
this Garden City. 

Last fortnight, Balram, a notorious cri¬ 
minal, was murdered inside the high- 
securitv Central Jail in the heart of 
Bangalore. And initial investigations 
have established that Balram was done 
to death by members of a rival gang. 

Statistics, too, bear out i—y-^ 

the claim that there has 

been a steady rise in the 

city's crime graph. For R : ^ 

instance, while there was 

162 murders in 1992 and 

174 in 1993, the figures 

went up to 212 in 1994. 

And in the four months y^7* 
i this year, there have i d 

already been 49 murders. ^ 

Bombay-style gang ^. 

wars are also being ,j 

fought on the streets. Poli- 4 

ce sources say that in the 
last three months, there 
have been at least four 
instances when organised 
criminal gangs have cl a- 
shed in the city. And 

there are reasons to 

believe that Balram's - 

death will be avenged. * 

One reason why orga- 
nised criminal gangs fail- j£|J 

ed to find a deep root in 
Bangalore is the absence ^ 

of their main source of 
livelihood: smuggling. 

The very few that operal- 
ed in the city had to rely 
on extortions foi funds. ■" ■- 

But, of late, several crimi- ** 

nal groups have branched 
into such illegal activities ^ 

as selling adulterated %ii 

petrol and edible oils. 

They also started running Cg——- 

gambling dens, cabaret 


and prostitution joints. Gang wars soon 
started as each group tried to establish 
their supremacy and during one such bat¬ 
tle, two prominent underworld don 
Kotwal Rumucliandru and J at rap were 
killed. 

Other leaders soon emerged to fill the 
vacuum Oil Kumar, so called because 
he was the king of the adulterated petrol 
business, was also killed three years 
back in a shoot-out between rival gangs 
Today, Kitty, Soma, Pushpa and 
Muthappa Rai are some of the dreaded 
names in Bangalore. 

Though chief minister H.D. Deve 
Gowda and the city police commissio¬ 
ner, T. Srinivasulu, did not think that 




The brutal murder 
of Balram has 
sparked off a gang 
war in Bangalore. 
And Karnataka’s 
home minister, 
P.G.R. Sindhia, has 
declared his resolve 
to rid Bangalore of 
this rowdyism 
within six months 


crime was on the rise in the state, Karna¬ 
taka's home minister P.G.R. Sindhia is a 
worried man. Recently, he declared his 
resolv e to ’‘rid Karnataka of this rowdy¬ 
ism within six months". That he meant 
business was soon proved when the 
Bangalore Police raided several crimi¬ 
nal dens in the city. And so far, 219 
people have been arrested. 

But then, residents of Bangalore say 
that perhaps the police operation has 
come a bit too late. By now, criminals 
gangs have firmly entrenched them¬ 
selves and have moved away from such 
activities as running prostitution joints. 
Most of the groups these days are dabbl¬ 
ing in the booming real estate and con- 
rr —struction business. 

& One such celebrated 

case concerns film 
m director-producer Gulzar 
1 Khan. He, along with his 
V gang, was accused of kill- 
i ing a Dalit who owned a 
sizeable property in the 
state. 

Police commissioner 
T. Srinivasulu explains 
^ -SfBc the modus ope randi of 
these gangs, "When 
4P someone starts develop¬ 
er -V ing a property, these 

, ^ gangs create trouble by 

putting up a hut in the pre¬ 
mises. They vacate only 
after extracting money 
from the property dcvelo- 

-J per and the seller." 

Lirder What’s more, builders 

often buy the services of 
J these criminals to drive 

guns oul lenants from build- 

® ** ings in prime areas, 

lore. Ravi Balegere, a jour- 

ka’s nalist who has been cover¬ 

ing the city’s underworld 
r, for a very long time, says, 

jjj Jjjjjj "The system prevalent in 

* Bombay as far as real esta- 

CSOlVC te is concerned is coming 

)re nf to Bangalore. With gang 

leaders like Soma and 
I Pushpa out of jail, things 

llthS ^ S°' n K lo 8 et worse." • 

QamlLMnk—h./ 
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Kashmir or nothing 


This seems to be Pakistan's hard and inflexible line 


It is no exaggeration 
to say that SAARC, 
the South Asian Asso¬ 
ciation for Regional 
Cooperation, is one of 
those theatres where 
the real drama takes 
place in the wings 
rather than on the stage. So leaving aside 
the rhetorical flourishes and some sensi¬ 
ble decisions of the eighth SAARC sum¬ 
mit in Delhi, let me concentrate 
on the main event of the 
seven-nation get-together. 

This, needless to say, 
was the 45-minute meet¬ 
ing between Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimha Rao and 
the visiting Pakistani Pre¬ 
sident Farooq Leghari at 
which it was decided to 
resume the long-stalled 
India-Pakistan dialogue, 
perhaps at the level of 
ministers rather than fore¬ 
ign secretaries. Given the 
present bleak state of the 
relationship between me 
two subcontinental neigh¬ 
bours, the resumption of 
the talks would be an 
advance. 

It is a welcome 
change, for instance, 
from the Pakistani posi¬ 
tion so far that there can 
be no talks between Delhi 
and Islamabad unless 
India first agrees to pre- p y Narasil 
conditions which amount nnthwttlHHtl 
to handing over Kashmir 
to Pakistan on a platter 
even before conversations could begin. 

It also marks a departure from the tradi¬ 
tional Indian stance that Kashmir being 
an integral part of India there "is nothing 
to discuss". 

Exaggerated expectations from the 
talks for which a precise date has yet to 
be fixed would, of course, be unrealistic, 
even naive. But in this golden jubilee 
year of the victory in World War II, one 
should recall Churchill* s sound doctri¬ 
ne: "Better jaw-jaw than bang-bang." 
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And one might add that even fruitless 
and frustrating talks between govern¬ 
ments, as much as among private 
citizens, arc infinitely better than any 
two countries refusing to talk to each 
other and getting isolated in their respec¬ 
tive rage. 

As it happened, Pakistan’s foreign 
minister, Aseef Ahmad Ali, who looks a 
Pathan rather than a Punjabi from Kasur 
that he is, lost no time in throwing cold 
water on the dialogue’s impending 



P. V. Narasimha Ban: dlalogut with Pakistan must continue If an 
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resumption. According to him, the talks 
would fail because, "India is not serious 
or sincere about resolving the Kashmir 
issue." Sardar Sahib, as the foreign mini¬ 
ster is called in his country, has a reputa¬ 
tion for making statements which profes¬ 
sional diplomats have later to deny or 
"clarify". But this time on, he was clear¬ 
ly not talking out of turn. Rao-Leghari 
talks notwithstanding, Pakistan seems 
to be sticking to the hard and inflexible 
"Kashmir or nothing" line. 


This much became crystal clear at a 
very agreeable breakfast interaction bet¬ 
ween a group of journalists and Farooq 
Leghari. The Oxford-educated Pakista¬ 
ni President comes through as a very 
suave and articulate politician with a 
remarkable capacity to say even the 
most unpleasant things pleasantly. Kash¬ 
mir, rather self-determination by Kash¬ 
miris, was the be-all and end-all of his 
fluent exposition. But he empthatically 
ruled out the "third option": independen¬ 
ce for Kashmir. 

At least half-a-dozen 
times he dilated on alleg¬ 
ed "mass rapes", "kil¬ 
lings", "atrocities" and 
"brutalities" by the Indi¬ 
an security forces. And at 
one stage, he frankly 
admitted that even if the 
Siachen issue could be 
resolved it would not 
mean anything to the 
Pakistani public opinion 
whose concern was Kash¬ 
mir. To the plea that 
instead of considering 
Kashmir as an "unfinish¬ 
ed item in the agenda of 
Partition" the issue 
should be put in a more 
constructive framework, 
the Pakistani President 
responded: "We cannot 
get away from our roots 
or from the basis of 
Partition." 

10 If gn In this context, 

why has Pakistan 
agreed to pick up the 
broken threads of talks 
with India at allVThe answer is obvious: 
this concession is addressed to the 
United States, not to this country. 
Pakistan’s hope is that when the next 
round of talks fails, America can be 
urged, more emphatically than before, 
that without its intervention nothing can 
move. The task of the Indian diplomacy 
is cut out for it. The talks must be kept 
going as best it can. Unexpected move¬ 
ment sometimes materialises. Like Si¬ 
syphus, PV should persevere. • 
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FOCUS 


TWENTY YEARS A 


The Sikkimese yearn for the past and fearfor the future two decades after their coun 

T wo flags fly not very far from 
each other. At the palace of the 
Chogyal, the red-and-whitc 
flag of Sikkim's royal house 
flutters gently. Below, a little 


T wo flags fly not very far from 
each other. At the palace of the 
Chogyal, the red-and-whitc 
flag of Sikkim's royal house 
flutters gently. Below, a little 
down the road, at the Tashiling Seeretari 
at, seat of Sikkim's democratically 
elected government, the Indian tricolour 
flies in triumphant glory. 

The two flags tell their own talcs. The 
red-and-whttc reminds one of Sikkim’s 
past, of an independent kingdom with a 
Buddhist ruling house, whose plight in 
the end w as not very different from that 
of another Buddhist country up north, 
Tibet. The tricolour resembles Sikkim’s 
present, a reality with which her nearly 
five lakh people arc still trying to come 
to terms with. 

Twenty years have passed since that 
eventful month when Sikkim ceased to 
be an independent nation. But memories 
are still fresh with most people 
some of it is bitter. 

Krishna Chandra Pradhan is uncom 
fortable with his image of a deshbe 
chowas (sellers of the nation). He was 
one of the signatories to the 1973 accord 
that finally paved the way for Sikkim’s 
merger with India on 16 May, 1975 
’’Sikkim is for the Sikkimese, it is not 
New Delhi’s Ramlila Maidan,” says the 
bitter old man, who still drives around 
Gangtok in his own jeep. 

"Sikkim was annexed by India, by ille 
gal means, by a so-called special 
poll, which is not yei 
recognised by the interna¬ 
tional community," 

Pradhan told Sunday. He 
says he is prepared to go 
to the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague to 
challenge Sikkim’s mer¬ 
ger, but does not have 
enough money to do so. 

"We just could not resist 
the Indian designs — our 
leaders were too igno¬ 
rant, our masses were too 
Hpedulous," laments 
hradhan. 
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Sikkim’s longest-serving chief mini 


ster, Nar Bahadui Bhandari, also ques 
tions the manner in which the merger 
was effected. Both Pradhan and Bhanda¬ 


ri admit that India has poured in huge 
amounts of development funds into Sik¬ 


kim after the merger. "The Sikkimese 


people have bhoutik sukha (material 
comfort), but not adhyatmik sukha (spiri 
tual comfort)," says Bhandari. 


Young Nimma Tshering drives tour 
ists around Gangtok in his milk-white 
Maruti van. He makes ten times the 
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money his father made as an employee 
of the Chogyal, the erstwhile ruler of Sik¬ 
kim. Despite inflation, he says his living 
standards today are much higher than 
those of his parents two decades back. 
"But my father was the citizen of an inde¬ 
pendent country, 1 am not. I don’t dislike 
India, hut I don’t identify with it," says 
Tshering. 

Suk Bahadur Subba, a young contrac¬ 
tor, is more hostile. "India has introduc¬ 
ed her divisive politics, that is basic to 
her social system. Weareall Sikkimese 


— but now our people are being made to 
understand that they are Lepchas first, 
Bhutias first or Nepalis first and Sikki¬ 
mese afterwards," says Subba. He 
believes that Sikkim was not merged 
with India but annexed by her mighty 
neighbour. "The people wanted a 
democratic order, they wanted one man 
one vote, but India used the popular unr¬ 
est to make a strong case for merger," 
feels Subba. 

Not unexpectedly, therefore, the late 
Morarji Desai remains the most popular 
Indian Prime Minister to the people of 
Sikkim. When he died last month, every 
important Sikkimese politician condol¬ 
ed his death, sending personal messages 
to his son Kantibhai. Morarji, a trucGan- 
dhian, had questioned the manner in 
which Sikkim was merged with India 
And he did this as the Prime Minister of 
India in 1978. 

O f late, Sikkim’s political system has 
been rendered unstable. Last year, 
large-scale defections brought down the 
government of Nar 
Bahadur Bhandari, who 
served as chief minister 
for 15 years. Bhandari 
engineered some counter¬ 
defections, but New 
Delhi was determined to 
let his rivals continue, as 
they had merged the brea¬ 
kaway faction of the Sik¬ 
kim Sangram Parishad 
with the Congress. 

In the process, both lost credibility, 
and in the election^ that followed later 
last year, the Sikkim Democratic Front 
(SDF), a political nonentity, swept the 
elections. Chief minister Pawan Kumar 
Chamling maintains close contacts with 
the Congress because a regional party 
like the SDF cannot survive a determin¬ 
ed toppling bid by a cash-rich Congress. 

During the recent visit of Union inter¬ 
nal security minister Rajesh Pilot to 
Gangtok, the city was abuzz with 
rumours that another toppling bid was 
on the cards. Though Pilot scotched 
rumours that the Congress was making 
another effort to form government 
through the back door, local politicians 
remained suspicious. 

Chandra Das Rai, a former bureaucrat- 
lumed-editor, decries such short-cuts to 
power. "The Congress must seriously 
build a strong organisation, it must iden¬ 
tify with local aspirations, it must prove 
it will provide a better government. 
Without that, if it tries to come to power 


The merger 

Bitter memories 

T he battle of issues became a battle 
of boxes—red and white. An 
accord in 1973 paved the way for 
what ultimately happened. The 
accord, signed in presence of Indian 
officials, committed the Chogyal to 
introduce democracy. Most 
old-timers in Sikkim feel the 
Chogyal’s failure to carry his people 
gave India the opportunity it was 
looking for. 

As the pressure for introducing the 
"one-man- one-vote" system grew, a 
referendum was ordered. White 
boxes were meant for people who 
wanted the Chogyal to continue, the 
red boxes were for those supporting 
the cause of popular rule. 

Suk Bahadur Subba, in his teens in 


A pro-d#vnocracy rally: Indians 
ars watching 

1975, remembers: "We were told the 
red boxes were for the janta 
(people). When we put our votes 
there, wc were told that it was a vote 
for merger with India". 

"We were never anti-Indian, we 
are not anti-Indian now. But people 
here feel hurt by the way we were 
forced to become Indians," says a 
former bureaucrat who served the 
Chogyal and was then co-opted into 
the Indian Administrative Service. 
Veteran politicians remember the 
key role played by the Indian 
political officer—he even presided 
over the Assembly as a Speaker. 

"They had everything under 
control, we were mere cogs in a 
wheel," says a former minister in the 
Kazi Lhendhup Dorji government, 
the first after the merger. 
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Monastery muddle 

Rumtek monks are divided over the 
reincarnation of their Karmapa 



Th* Karmapa: lost and found 

R eincarnation in Rumtek is no lon¬ 
ger a metaphysical problem; 
instead, it has become mundane 
enough to have divided the Rimpo- 
ches and the Lamas at the pictu¬ 
resque monastery, just outside Gang¬ 
tok, for nearly 15 years now. 

The monastery was built by adher¬ 
ents of the Kagupa sect, one of the 
four major sects of Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism, after their religious leaders 
fled Tibet following the Chinese 
takeover. The sect traces its history 
from the first Karmapa, Dusum 
Khycnpa (1110-1193 A.D.). The 
16th Karmapa, Rangjung Rigpc 
Doiji, the man who built Rumtek, 
died in 1981. 

The Karmapas have always left 
behind a letter, predicting their rein¬ 
carnation — the anointed successor. 


But Rigpe Doji’s letter could not be 
immediately traced — and a Regen¬ 
cy Council of four Rimpoches was 
set up to locate a possible 
reincarnation. 

In 1992, one of the Regents, Tai 
Situ Rimpochc, claimed that he had 
located the letter which apparently 
identified a ten-year-old Tibetan 
boy, Ugen Thinlay, as the next Kar¬ 
mapa. 

But a faction led by another 
Regent, Shamar Rimpoche, has 
opposed this enthronement. In fact, 
this faction has backed a different 
"reincarnation", and lamas support¬ 
ing this group have come to blows 
with those backing Tai Situ Rimpo¬ 
che. Police, and at times even troops, 
had to be deployed in and around 
Rumtek to maintain peace. 

Both sides have lobbied for Indian 
government support. New Delhi initi¬ 
ally stayed away from getting 
involved, but last year, when Tai Situ 
Rimopche was on a tour of the 
United Kingdom, New Delhi banned 
hi$ re-entry into India. 

Tai Situ enjoys the support of the 
Dalai Lama who has backed him to 
the hilt in the reincarnation dispute. 
But that he has failed to get the ban 
on his re-entry lifted for nearly a year 
now is seen as New Delhi's uneasi¬ 
ness with the Dalai Lama. 


through dubious means, it will only alie¬ 
nate itself from the Sikkimese people," 
says Rai. 

Unfortunately, in most frontier 
regions, the Congress has been syno¬ 
nymous with the Indian state, its politi¬ 
cal culture has been seen as representa¬ 
tive of the Indian system, and its insatia¬ 
ble lust for power at all cost has been 
equated with the Indian state’s tendency 
to aggrandise. And in Sikkim, which 
was "merged" with India when a Con¬ 
gress government was in power in 
Delhi, the party has become synonym¬ 
ous with double standard. 

that the local parties arc not cor- 
iU-they have perfected the art of get¬ 



ting the best out of the Indian system for 
themselves. The SDF has released a 
White Paper on corruption in Bhanda- 
n’s time, while Bhandan claims he has 
evidence that Chamling has made a for¬ 
tune in a few months through questiona¬ 
ble "deals". 

One such deal, in which the manage¬ 
ment of Sikkim House in New Delhi, 
was to be handed over to a private opera¬ 
tor, fell through after the Opposition par¬ 
ties raised a furore. Corruption in the cor¬ 
ridors of powei surprises no one in Sik¬ 
kim — it is seen as a fallout of India’s 
massi ve fund flow into the strategic state. 

So when the CBI reopened the cases 
against Bhandari, the move was seen as 



The laad is losing its imM 
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a "pure vendetta". Says K.C. Pradhan: 
"Some Indian Governors also should 
face prosecution, for they are the ones 
that brought corruption into Sikkim." 

Officials admit (hat only a small part 
of the money pumped into the state by 
Delhi is actually used for funding deve¬ 
lopment projects. The rest goes into par¬ 
ty and individual coffers. 

One senior politician said: "If I don’t 
have money, how do I manage a party 
within the Indian system? Indian 
democracy in practice is an expensive 
system." Particularly if the smaller regio¬ 
nal parties have to match the Congress’ 
money-power during elections or toppl¬ 
ing bids. 
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B ut what is agitating the people more 
is the system of reservation which is 
dividing Sikkimese society along ethnic 
lines. The legislation that aimed at exem¬ 
pting tribals from paying income tax is 
the hottest political issue in the state 
today. 

Bhandari refused to accept it and is 
losing tribal support continuously. Most 
Nepalis are upset with a law that would 
not require formet rulers, the Chogyal 
family, to pay taxes for their massive 
estates, but expect their Nepali "sub¬ 
jects" to pay up. They also resent the 
efforts of some Nepali communities like 
the Gurungs and Tamangs to secure 
Other Backward Classes status. 




"They are not happy” 


Nar Bahadur Bhandari on the people’s mood 



Nar Bahadur Bhandari ruled Sik¬ 
kim for 15 years as the state's chief 
minister. What does he have to say of 
the 20 years that Sikkim has been 
with India.* Excerpts from an 
interview. 

Sunday: How do you look at Sik¬ 
kim’s 20 years as an Indian state? 

Nar Bahadur Bhandari: The Sikki¬ 
mese have got a lot of bhautik sukha 
(material comfort) out of India, but 
not adhyatmik sukha (spiritual com¬ 
fort). They are not happy with the 
way India incorporated Sikkim as 
one of its states. 

Q: Will you elaborate? 

A: I was bom a Sikkimese, I became 
an Indian when I was 35 years old. 
Sikkim’s merger with India is now a 
fait accompli. It is useless to raise 
questions about that now. 

It is true that development has 
been expedited under India. When I 
was chief minister for 15 years, I 
could introduce several schemes like 
free education that would not have 
been possible earlier. There are 
advantages and disadvantages to be 
in a large country like India. 

Q: What are those? Can you speak 
from experience? 

A: You get mort resources, but you 


often don’t get the attention you 
want. In our case, the worst part of 
our experience in India has been the 
introduction of caste-based divisive 
politics. 

Look at this income tax law. How 
can you accept it since it is so discri¬ 
minatory. The Chogyal’s family will 
pay no taxes — but his one-time sub¬ 
jects have to. 

Then, we resent India’s lack of 
interest in reopening the traditional 
trade route between Sikkim and 
Tibet. That’s crucial for our econo¬ 
my and Delhi has to realise it. By not 
doing this quickly, India is giving cre¬ 
dence to the Chinese stand (that Sik¬ 
kim is not part of India). 


The Lepcha-Bhutia, categorised as 
Scheduled Tribes in 1978, insist that 
they need protective arrangements to 
avoid marginalisation by the demogra- 
phically more numerous Nepali popula¬ 
tion, but the Nepalis are dead against that. 

And this, in a way, is ironical. 
Nepalis, the largest ethnic group in Sik¬ 
kim, had fought the Chogyal and formed 
the main force of the democratic strug¬ 
gle against monarchical rule. Under the 
monarchy, dominated by Lepchas and 
Bhutias, the Nepalis had felt like second- 
class citizens and had imagined that the 
Indian parliamentary system would give 
them their political dues. But now, they 
are beginning to resent the arrangement 


their community leaders had readily 
agreed to. 

In fact, political parties tire beginning 
to play the ethnic card in an unambigu¬ 
ous way, and that is adding to the ten¬ 
sion. Twenty years after it became an 
Indian state, Sikkim is a divided society. 
The peculiarities of the Indian sy stem is 
abetting such divisions, and that is some¬ 
thing Sikkim's political leaders resent 

Twenty years back, the people ot Sik¬ 
kim had been driven to rebellion by the 
whims of an autocratic monarchy. 
Today, they feel cheated by the expe¬ 
diencies of populism. • 

Subir Bhaumik/Gangtok 
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The biography of the Zen. Relieves 
monotony, removes frustrations and is the 
presentation on driving pleasure. Highly 
I. Zen. The Adult Experience. 



The Adult Experience includes : 
a 1.0 litre all - aluminium engine 
• an aerodynamic jelly - bean 
body • five forward gears with 
overdrive in 4th and 5th 
e responsive j soft touch steering 








ZEN 


wheel • efficient booster assisted 
dual circuit braking system 

• electric fuel pump • radial tyres 

* A/C and heater with multi-mode 


air flow controls 


remote 


controlled fuel lid and hatch 
operations # adhesive bonded 
windshield * moulded interiors 
and high gloss, long 
life polyester paint. To 


learn more, contact your nearest 
Maruti Dealer. And please lasten 
seal belts when you drive 
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SPOTLIGHT 



Good show 

/ : Kiran Juneja 

Sippyhas 

landed herself a plum 
role. And for once, it has 
nothing to do with hubby 
Ramesh’s next directorial 
venture — or any other 
teleserial tor that matter. 

In fact, it has to do with 
the plight of hapless 
teleserial-makers 
themselves. Kiran is 
working out the 
nitty-gritties of forming 
an association to protect 
them. 

In the absence of any 
laws, producers can do 
very little as telechannels, 
who invite proposals 
from them, walk away 
with their ideas. It is 
heartening to see this star 
wife turning crusader and 
fighting against these 



Kiran Slppy: a noble cause 


‘serial killers’. 

No wonder then, that 
the signature tune of such 


producers these days 
is...7// luiin hanuire 
Kiran! 


Moving 

up 


Indian 
sportsmen 
are finally making their 
moves — if only on the 
chess board. 

Even as Vishwanathan 
Anand is preparing to 
meet Gary Kasparov for 
the world title, Dibyendu 
Barua has gained the 
solitary berth from the 
Asian zone and qualified 
for the inter-zonals of the 
world championships. 

Barua retained the title 
in the Asian zone chess 
championship after a 
quick 11-move draw 
against Qatar’s Al 
Modiahki 

At 29, public success 
has come a trifle late for 
the child 

prodigy-turncd-Grandma- 




ULL’S EYE? 


\ > After having 

, handled 

more than his fair share of 
nionej and fame with 
aplomb, he’s now 
decided to manage your 
shares, too. 

Kapil Dev has taken 
stock of the situation, 
completed all the 
formalities and is all set to 
don yet another avatar: 
portfolio manager. 

Wife Rorni who is, 
^marently, the brain 
ffimd his business 
empire, confirmed that 
they have already 
acquired dealership of the 
OTC Exchange of India. 

Ganga and Yamuna 
Fine Investments Private 



Kapil Dev with wife Roml: taking stock 


Ltd, as the company is 
called, has also paid Rs 5 
million for the dealership. 
Reports even have it that 
Kapil has applied for the 


membership of the more 
lucrative National Stock 
Exchange, too. 

For the former 
cricketer who has so 


easily found fame off the 
field—as a businessman 
— this will be the true test 
of his acumen. Or. did we 
hear RomiV? 


,,| i J 
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stcr, largely because he 
prefers his own instincts 
to the geometric precision 
of computerised moves. 

No matter, better late 
than never. What say you, 
Barua? 


Dlbyendu Barua: tasting 
success 



Comptlad toy SHAPQUAti 



Shwota Shetty: attacking Journalists 


Not music 
to our 

EARS 



describe a scribe? 

Answer: "Oh. they are 
morons. Most of them 
don’t understand music. 
They are only interested 
in ripping you apart." 

That was Shweta 
Shetty spewing venom at 
hapless journalists during 
a recent chat show. The 
merits of her arguments 
are not known, but this is 
certainly not music to 
one's cars. 

And, what has so 
angered the Shetty lass? 

Could it be the bad 
press she has received 
(other than for Johnny 
Joker)! 

Anyway, journalists 


who are not seeing red can 
now go yellow. They have 
one consolation: a woman 


scorned always makes 
good copy. Ask Homer. 
Ask Valmiki. 


Getting 
his act 

TOGETHER 

HUHjjH It's 
I^HHB debatable 
whether the BJP can form 
the next government at 
the Centre, but there is no 
doubting the party’s 
ability to put up the cast 
for a TV serial (Arvind 
Trivedi, Deepika 
Chikhlia, etc). 

They might have failed 
to get Ram, but are now 
boasting of Krishna. 
Nitesh Bhardwaj, who 
did little else but grin 
from ear to ear as Krishna 
in B.R. Chopra’s 



Mahabliarat , is the latest 
entrant to the party. 

The party believes that 
the master politician of 
the epic would do them a 
star turn as well. But, 
even before the saffron 
camp can say ‘Eureka!’ 
there’s trouble. 

This Krishna does not 
subscribe to the liberation 
of the Krishna 
Janmabhoomi in 
Mathura. Nor does he 
support the BJP’s stand 
on Ayodhya. 

But, now that the flop 
actor has got a chance to 
get his act together, we 
can’t say whether he will 
stick to his stance for 
long. • 

Nltash Bhardwaj: Krishna 
RhJya 
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ALL THAT GAS 

The introduction of unleaded petrol in the 
country in a phased manner generates a 
controversy 


ASHOKE CHAKRABORTY 


F |rom 1 April this year, the 
motor vehicles department in 
the four metropolitan cities of 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras recorded a sharp fall 
in the registration of petrol vehicles. In 
Calcutta, for instance, in the first week 
of April, there were no more than a 
hundred registrations against the previ¬ 
ous average of over 300 cars registered 
daily. What's more, all the leading 
showroom > of car dealers in the city also 
reported a sudden slump in sales. What 
went wrong? 

No, the slump in the passenger 
vehicles market had nothing to do with 
cithei the production of cars or the pur¬ 
chasing capacity of the people. The fall¬ 
ing sales had to do with the decision of 
the Centre to make it mandatory for all 
those who buy new cars from 1 April in 
the four metros to use unleaded petrol. 
In fact, all cars rolling out of factories 
from 1 April are fitted with catalytic con¬ 
vertors, making the vehicles unsuitable 
for using the normal variety of petrol. 

But what's the harm in switching over 
to lead-free petrol. After all, this fuel is 
more environment-friendly, and its effi¬ 
ciency level too is no less than the leaded 
variety True, the price of the cars fitted 
with catalytic convertors went up by 
around Rs 12,(XX), but that surely wasn't 
the reason behind people unwilling to 
buy new cars. The problem had to do 
with the hasty manner in which the 
government introduced lead-free petrol 
in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 


For one, only select outlets in the four 
metros stock unleaded petrol■ 80 in 
Delhi, 33 in Bombay, 40 in Calcutta and 
10 in Madras. Car-owners say that this is 
not sufficient and they often have to tra¬ 
vel long distances just to fill their 
vehicles. 

There are other problems as well. As 
unleaded petrol is not available at the fil¬ 
ling stations outside the city limits of the 
four metros, those who have bought cars 
after 1 April cannot take the risk of 
going on long drives. The only alterna¬ 
tive is to have a second car which runs 
on conventional fuel But then, how 
many Indians have the money-power to 
maintain two vehicles? 

T ake the instance of Sudip Chatterjee, 
an executive with a Calcutta-based 
multinational firm. On 6 April, he took 
delivery of his gleaming grey Maruti 
Esteem, which obviously was meant to 
run only on unleaded petrol. He says that 
the car has become more of a burden and 
had he been aware of the problems he 
would have to face, he would never have 
bought the vehicle. "1 sold off my old car 
to buy the Maruti Esteem. That was a 
great mistake. Today, l cannot even 
move out of the city with my family to 
enjoy the weekends. Earlier, we often 
drove down to Digha or Mayapur, but 
now, I cannot afford that luxury. Petrol 
stations outside Calcutta do not stock 
unleaded petrol," a visibly agitated C'hat- 
terjec says. 

‘ There are others who have joined in 



the chorus of protests. "This is ridicu¬ 
lous. How can the government ask 
people to switch over to lead-free petrol 
befoie ensuring dial the fuel is available 
everywhere," says Kalyan Bhadra, presi¬ 
dent of the Federation of Indian Automo¬ 
bile Associations. 

Petroleum ministry spokesmen in 
Delhi argue that this is a transitional 
phase and such problems would be soon 
be sorted out. The ministry has reported¬ 
ly drawn up plans to have gas stations 
every 250 km along highways to stock 
unleaded petrol. "But," counters 














Bhadra, "what happens now?" 

There are no clear answers. But one 
thing is certain. Tili the beginning of this 
year, the cential government had no 
plans of bringing in lead-free petrol in 
the country. It was only after the Supre¬ 
me Court directed the Centre to do so 
that petroleum ministry mandarins deci¬ 
ded to act with utmost haste. 

As far as the Supreme Court was con¬ 
cerned, it was only setting in motion a 
process that would ensure a cleaner en v 1 - 
ronment. Surveys conducted in most cit¬ 
ies and towns showed that vehicles 
accounted for most of the pollution. In 
Delhi alone, an annual 50,000 tonnes of 
pollutants are released into fhe air by the 
capital’s 23 lakh-odd vehicles. This, 
according to a 1992 World Health Orga¬ 
nisation (WHO) report, has made Delhi 
one of the most polluted cities in the 
world. And lead, which is added as an 
anti-knocking element in petrol, is 
believed to be the chief pollutant. 

Doctors say that if the concentration 
of lead in the human body crosses a 
certain limit, it can cause poisoning and 
even death. According to a report of the 
World Resources Institute, 


"Long-term exposure to 
lead causes serious dama¬ 
ge to the kidneys, brain 
and the nervous system." 

I t is for these reasons 
that in most western 
countries, leaded petrol 
has been replaced by the 
unleaded variety In 
India, too, environmental¬ 
ists had been shouting 
themselves hoarse trying 
to convince the govern¬ 
ment of the need to intro¬ 
duce lead-free petrol. But 
the authorities did 
nothing, till the Supreme 
Court intervened. 

But there is a section 
which feels that, perhaps, 
the couit directive has 
come a bit too late. Rec¬ 
ent research has shown 
that unleaded petrol is not 
that environment- 

friendly after all. In fact, 
it could have disastrous 
effects on the human 



Kalyan Bhadra, 
president of the 
Federation of 
Indian 
Automobile 
Associations, 
saysthatthe 
decision of the 
government to 
introduce 
lead-free petrol 
in four metros is 
a ridiculous one 


body as well. Scientists say that 
Instead of lead, vehicles running on 
unlead fuel releases benzene into the air 
"Benzene is known to cause cancer. Giv¬ 
en a choice between being exposed to 
low levels of lead and low levels of ben¬ 
zene, anyone would prefer the former," 
opines T.K. Malhotra, president of the 
Automobile Association of Upper India 
(AAUI). 

In fact, this is one of the reasons why 
in many countries, unleaded petrol is 
being gradually phased out. 

But in India, the concern is more with 
the problems that car-owners are facing. 
Most automobile associations have ask¬ 
ed the government to reconsider its deci¬ 
sion to make the use of unleaded petrol 
mandatory for new car owners. They 
feel that this -should be done only after 
lead-free petrol is freely available, 

Car manufacturers, too, are not too 
happy with the new rule. They say that 
people are reluctant to buy new cars 
because of the problems they are having 
to face. In fact, many people who 
were planning to buy new 
vehicles are now scout¬ 
ing the used car market. 

Petrol pump owners, 
too, are reluctant to stock 
unleaded petrol. This is 
largely because this varie¬ 
ty didn't sell much in the 
last one month. The gas 
station run by the Auto¬ 
mobile Associaton of 
Eastern India in Calcutta 
had a stock of 8,0(X) 
litres, but sold only 45 
litres in April. "If this ts 
the scene, we will have to 
refuse to keep unleaded 
petrol since it evaporates 
very fast," says a petrol 
pump owner. 

There is one more 
point. Many people are 
beginning to question the 
idea behind introducing 
unleaded petrol in a phas¬ 
ed manner. After all, they 
argue, how many 
vehicles run on petrol? If 
the intention is to clean 
the environment, the die¬ 
sel vehicles should have 
been targeted first, they 
say. • 

Arindam 

Sarkar/Caleutta with 
K.8. Narayanan/New 
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THERE ARE NO TWO 
OR THREE WAYS ABOUT IT 





Racing to the top. Always ahead of the field UB has 
made winning a way of life. UB. No. 1 In sales. Selling 
16 million cases of spirit and 18 million dozens of 
Lager per annum Is what gives UB this 
unique status, tip. No. 1 In profits. With a turnover of 
Rs. 1400 crores (excluding duties 
and taxes) and a profit before tax 
of Rs 111 crores In Liquor and Brewing alone, there's 
no dispute as to who the leader Is In India 
UB. No. 1 In brand leadership. UB has as many as six national brand 
leaders across categories. Nobody 
else has ever come close to this magic 
number Impact International has 
ranked 4 UB group brands amongst the 
top 16 fastest growing Liquor brands In the world What's more. UB owns 5 
of the 100 top selling Liquor brands worldwide. UB's 
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fl/rtST “ undisputed market leadership. In both Uquor and Brewing, 
<, world. Imagine the synergies, the distribution 


Is a phenomenon that's unrivalled anywhere else In the 


strengths, the muscle and the power... nobody even comes 
Close. UNITED BREWERIES LTD,. MCDOWELL & CO, LTD. AND 
hTWENO, 1 WINNING? TEAM. 










I t is now open war at Indian 
Airlines between 
chairman Russi Mcxly and 
managing director P.C. Sen 
The differences came to the 
fore six weeks ago when, at a 
board meeting. Sen gave a 
lecture on why there should 
be no parity between Indian 
Airlines and Air India’s 
employees. Mody then 


HEARD IN PARLIAMENT 



TtoofllydlfTiriiictlithati^ 
pftopte know a little Miller about 
ttw writing on the wall ami tom* 
later, but all of them road thM* 
writings. 

NARASIMHA RAO, RUEING THAT WHEN THE 
CENTRE INVITES FOREIGN INVESTORS 
THERE'S CONTROVERSY BUT WHEN THE 
STATE GOVERNMENTS DO THE SAME, 
THERE’S NO SUCH THING 


wants Aditya Kashyap to 
succeed him (false). In fact, 
Mody has lost out on Mobar, 
his main business, because 
of his unpaid work at Air 
India and Indian Airlines. If 
Kashyap leaves Mobar, then 
the company would be 
crippled. 

So, there is no question of 
Kashyap being remotely 
interested in the job. But the 
fact that such stones are 


being spread shows how 
low-down the battle has 
got. 

H On the boil 

T he way has been cleared 
for Asea Brown Boveri 
(ABB) to take over the ailing 
West Bengal boiler-maker, 
ACC Babcock Ltd (ABL). 
The Industrial Development 
Bank of India (IDB1) has 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Dow Jones and Co., the information services 
giant, comes to India 
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declared, "I want it recorded 
in the minutes that I disagree 
with every single thing that 
the MD has just said." Sen 
was forced to modify his 
remarks. 

Now, the Indian Airlines 
lobby is spreading the word 
Mody wants Sen 
ced (true) and that he 


The world leader in information 
services is finally coming to India. Dow 
Jones and Co. is tying up with CMC Ltd 
to provide value-added information 
network services in the financial sector. 

A memorandum of understanding 
(MoU) has already been signed. Dow 
Jones is fronting an associate company called Datalytics 
Inc. Another American company. Modem Technologies 
Corporation (MTC), is coming in on the deal. Together, 
Datalytics and MTC will hold 60 per cent in the joint 
venture. CMC will own the rest. 

While the joint venture company will sell such 
value-added information as Dow Jones does, the emphasis 
will be on India’s financial sector, including the stock 
exchanges. 

The aim is to create an information super-highway 
connecting India to the world. Into India will come 
information related to international financial markets. 
Going out will be intelligence on Indian investment 
instruments, industry, and most significantly, national and 
regional demographics for customers here and overseas. 

Indeed, information about India will get to be accessed 
and networked as never before. This will not only open up 
India abroad, it will export its good—and not-so-good — 
sides. In the long run, nothing can serve this country better. 


made out this proposal. Last 
week, the Cabinet 
Committee of Economic 
Affairs cleared the takeover. 

The rehabilitation scheme 
works out to Rs 60 crore. Out 
of this, Rs 24 crore will go as 
capital expenditure, Rs 19 
crore as working capital and 
the rest as down payment. 

The holding pattern will 
change accordingly. ABB 
will hold 76 per cent of 
ABL’s equity capital and the 
balance will be held by the 
Union government, ACC 
and Babcock Earlier, the 
boiler-maker was using 
Babcock technology. Now, 
it will switch to know-how 
provided by Combustion 
Engineers Inc. of the US, an 
ABB-Zurich affiliate. 

Just now, it seems ABB 
isn’t keen to change the top 
management. ABB, which 
had entered into a 
controversial deal to sell 
locomotives to the Indian 
Railways, would prefer to 
establish its management 
control in a steady, quiet sort 
of way. 

i Power 
connections 

E ven as the review of 
Enron’s Dhabol project 
gets going, GEC pic of UK 
remains committed to 
investing in India’s power 
sector. It intends to pump in 
Rs 800 crore (260 million 
pounds) into the Rs 
5,000-crore 1,072 MW 
Bhadrawati Power Project in 
Maharashtra which is being 
implemented along with 
Nippon Denro Ispat. 

Appearing gung-ho about 
India, Lord Prior, chairman, 
GEC (UK) said, "In the 
space of the next two years, 
we expect to invest 250-260 
million pounds in power 
plants in India, and this is 
just the start." 

GEC will invest in the 
next phase of the Bhadrawati 
project too, but the sums will 
have to be finalised. • 
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nstead of lour kgs of 
pure instant coffee, you 
can buy a gram of gold, 
points out P T. Sam 
path, an insurance sales 
man picking out a popular brand of mst 
ant coffee, which sells at Rs 1,140 per 
kg. Indeed, today, coffee is worth its 
weight in gold. 

And customers throughout the south, 
already hit by the dizzy climb of coffee 
prices from Rs 60 per kg to Rs 180 per 
kg, arc wondering whether Ihey should 
think twice before ordering their l'avou 
me cuppa just as they do before buyin 
precious jewellery. 

One more reason for such thoughts is 
that last month, minister of state for com 
mcrcc P. Chidambaram announced that 
small coffee growers with holdings of 
less than ten hectares could sell all their 
yield in any way they wished. In other 
words, theii free sale quota (FSQ) was 
raised to 100 per cent. Sirnulta 
neously, the FSQ for 
large growers was jacked 
up from 50 per cent to 70 
per cent. 

Why was this done * 


T hough India has been 
exporting nearly 70 
per cent of its coffee, this 
was just, a minuscule two 
per cent in the world cof¬ 
fee market But follow¬ 
ing the frost in Brazil (the 
world's largest coffee 
producer contributing 30 
per cent), the shortage of 
coffee in the international 
market meant boom time 
for local coffee growers. 



A coffee plantation: boom time 


REWING 


HOPE 


Coincidentally, they had 
just been allowed to market 50 per cent 
of their produce on their own and were 
required to pool only the remaining 50 
per cent with the Coffee Board. 

Indian coffee exports surged, and 
while they were worth Rs 5.5 billion in 
1993-94, they are estimated to have earn¬ 
ed double the amount in 1994-95. Spurr¬ 
ed by their marketing success, planters 
over the past year have demanded that 
the Coffee Board’s pooling be done 
away with and that the industry be freed 
in keeping with liberalisation in other 
sectors of the economy. 

But the very success of Indian coffee 
exports spelt shortage in the domestic 
sector. After several years of glut and 
low prices, it came as a shock for the con¬ 


sumer to be told that coffee was in short 
supply in the domestic retail market 
Obviously, planters had preferred the 
more lucrative international market. 

As they kept pressing for total free¬ 
dom to market their crop, the planters 
also began holding back their coffee 
from the Coffee Board pool. The Coffee 
Act didn’t really empower the Board to 
take strong punitive action against 
defaulters, and Coffee Board chairman 
Philipose Mathai admitted that only a 
quarter of the required quantity was 
pooled. 

Says Ashwin Shah, a cofl'cc exporter, 
"The ground reality was that growers 
were not pooling with the Board and the 
government really had no choice but to 


The government 
announces concessions 
for coffee-growers, hut 
will they he able to 
bring down the 
spiralling prices of the 
commodity in the 
domestic market ? 


concede their demand." Shah points out 
that even w'ith the limited freedom of 30 
per cent internal sales quota, the quality 
of coffee had begun improving. "Wc 
[exporters| pay belter prices for good- 
quality coffee and growers now have an 
incentive to produce more." 

While quality consciousness is all 
very well, the main worry now is whe- 
thei there will be enough coffee left for 
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"The Board will be acting as a regulatory 


According to chairman Philipose Mathai, 
the Coffee Board still has a significant role 
to play in the coffee sector 



competitive and work on 
small margins. The 
margins are going to be 
narrower if there are 
more players (as is going 
to happen now with the 
free sale quota). But 
consumers might not get 
the benefit if wholesalers 
and retailers arc not 
competitive. 


The Coffee Board which has been 
much criticised by planters for 
failing to adequately promote coffee, 
is now finding its role vastly 
diminished. It has implemented the 
voluntary retirement scheme, which 
wtll phase out 1,300 of its 2,HiX) 
employees, mostly in the promotion 
and marketing section . Board 
chairman Philipose Mathai spoke to 
Sunday about the relevance of the 
Board in the new context. Excerpts:’ 


Sunday: Will the latest 
liberalisation in the coffee sector 
affect the price of coffee? 

Philipose Mathai: Prices will not be 
affected by this move. They can only 
be affected by market forces, and 
henceforth, the price of Indian 
domestic coffee will depend on the 
international price. Of course, as 
Union minister of state for 
commerce R Chidambaram hopes, 
domestic wholesalers and retailers 
could pass on the benefit to 
consumers. This could happen if the 
wholesalers and retailers are 


Q: So, what’s going to 
be the role of the Coffee 
Board if prices do rise? 

P. Chidambaram’s 
statement envisages 
market intervention 
from pooled and 
purchased coffee. 

Won’t the price shoot 
up if the Board begins 
to buy large quantities 
of coffee? 

A: The Board now has 6, 0(K) tonnes. 
We expect to get 20,000 tonnes of 
coffee from the growers who have 70 
per cent FSQ. But the Coffee Board 
will not cause prices to shoot up by 


buying coffee. We will use our 
commercial judgement when we 
enter the market. The Coffee Board 
should be an insurance against the 
vagaries of the market. 


the Indian coffee-drinket. and if so, whe¬ 
ther he will be able to afford it. The com¬ 
merce minister appears well aware ol 
the problem and has announced that the 
pooling ot M) per cent ol the crop of 
2,500 large growers will yield 2(),(XH) 
tonnes to the Coffee Board, which it 
could use for market intervention in case 
of shortage and price rise. As an addition¬ 
al measure to ensure that other traders 
keep prices low, the Board is also going 
to market pure coffee at Rs I IS io Rs 
125 per kg. The ministry is also holding 
discussions with wholesalers and retai¬ 
lers about measures to moderate the 
prices. 

There is scepticism, however, about 
how effective these regulatory measures 
will be in a free market. Says R.P. Sara- 
thy of Narasu's Coffee, a well-known 
wholesaler and retailer based in Salem^ 
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body" 


Q; Why is the Board coming out 
with a new pore coffee? 

A: This new mix of coffee beans will 
be sold at Rs 120 perkg. When it is 
powdered, it will work out to Rs 150 
per kg.This will still be Rs tOless 
than die coffee available in the 
market. The idea is to make other 
traders sell at this competitive rate. 

Q: Last year, you said that the 
growers were not pooling with the 
Board. Do you think the large 
growers will pool 30 per cent of 
their crop as required? Witt the 
Coffee Board act against them If 
they don’t? 

A: The Coffee Act of 1942 says that 
defaulting growers should be fined 
Rs 1.000 What is Rs 1,000 now? But 
I have never thought of punitive 
measures. But this year, since the 
pooling is concentrated cm a 
limited number of growers, the 
Board will be able to ensure that they 
pool. And we have been giving them 
a good price, since we have cut down 
on the administrative costs. If the 
need arises, we will act against those 
' who don’t pool as required. But by 
and large, planters are happy and I 
expect their fell cooperation. 

Qt How wffltheBoort adapt toeif 
tothhnwnnhM 


Tamil Nadu, "I’m not sure if the Board 
can market pure coffee at the rate the 
minister has announced There is pure 
coffee available at Rs 100 per kg and the¬ 
re’s a better quality at Rs 180 per kg I 
wonder what quality can be offered at a 
lower pnee" 

Sarathy says that it would not be via 
ble to sell at a lower rate "By selling 
chicory-mixed coffee at about Rs 150 
per kg, we are already incumng a loss 
The sales tax in Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu works to!5 per cent in addition to 
the price we pay at the auction We will 
watch for a couple of months and hike 
the price." 

Indeed, even if the Board can work 
out how it might sell pure coffee at pa¬ 
ces between Rs 115 and Rs 125, it is not 
in a position to do that right now Mathai 
admits that he does not have enough 


are reports that for your future 
operations you are considering the 
National Dairy Development 
Board (NDDB) model. 

A; I am planning to contact Dr 
Kurien TheNDDB’s model ot 
cooperative system of marketing and 
distribution is one option. The age of 
ngid control envisaged by the Coffee 
Act is gone Now, the Board will be 
acting only as a regulatory body. Wc 
can’t follow the Rubber Bourd 
because right now, thcie is an 
international shortage ot rubber The 
alternative would be to restrict 
ourselves to R&D and national and 
international promotion of coffee m 
collaboration with the growers But 
we can play a development role, a 
marketing role. There is no other 
single institution which has a 
matching expertise and back-up. 


stocks himself 

This is because planteis will hold on 
to then stocks till Junc-July The^c two 
months are crucial because it won’t be 
known before that if the Brazilian planta¬ 
tions will be frost-hit again In case of a 
frost like last year’s, coffee pnees in the 
world will boom Many growers, who 
had sold their crop early last yeai, didn’t 
benefit from the boom, and hence, want 
to wait this time around 

I t is also doubtlul whether the Board 
will be able to inter* enc in the domes¬ 
tic market to stabilise the prices if the glo¬ 
bal paces fluctuate too wildly And with 
the Board phasing out its marketing and 
promotional activities, it is not certain 


eilhci whether it can ensuie that cheaper 
coffee is a\ailable in adequate quan¬ 
tity Ken before the 1 SQs tor small and 
large growers weie announced, the Boar¬ 
d’s outlets which sold coffee at Rs 120 to 
Rs 1 ^0 per kg had to close shop for lack 
of stocks 

Some discerning planters agree that 
there might be more than-affordablc 
risks in going all out to woo the foreign 
market Altei all there is no guarantee 
that Bia/il’s coffee will be frost-hit 
again I ailing that, they warn, prices 
will crash in the intern at lonal market 

There has been no organised protest, 
so far fiom Indian coffee-drinkers This 
is peihaps bet ause they aie concentrated 
laigely in the four southern states But 
market sources say, over the past year, 
consumption ot toffee in the country 
has come down by 12 per cent Admits 
Sarathy, Oui sales have gone down by 
10 per cent as the price went up " 

As u is, the per capita consumption of 


There has been no 
organised protest 
against high prices 
so far from Indian 
coffee-drinkers. This 
is perhaps because 
they are 

concentrated largely 
in the four southern 
states 
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It Is doubtful 
whether the 
Board will be 
able to 
Intervene in the 
domestic 
market to 
stabilise the 
prices if global 
prices fluctuate 
too wildly. And it 
is not certain 
either whether it 
can ensure that 
cheaper coffee 
is available In 
adequate 
quantity 



coffee in India is a mere 58 gins, where¬ 
as it is 15,000 gms even in small countr¬ 
ies like Finland and Norway. With the 
per capita lea consumption in India at 
590 gms, coffee consumption w orks out 
to just one-tenth of tea. And of the per 
capita consumption of 58 gms, north 
India’s share is a meagre two gms, 
which means a north-lndian drinks just 
one cup ol coffee every year. 

While earlier the ratio of coffee to chi¬ 
cory (a cheap taste additive) was 70:30, 
it has turned around with people drink¬ 
ing more chicory than coffee. Another 
new trend is the dual beverage habit. 
The die-hard coffee-drinker may still 
have his morning cup of coffee, but his 
following cups could well be tea or any 
other beverage. Indeed, one notices an 
increasingly marked prefeience for malt¬ 
ed beverages. For, not only are they chea¬ 
per (for instance, a kg of Horlicks costs 
Rs 104), they are also more nutritious. 

Once the coffee-habit is lost, it might 
be hard to go back to it even if there is a 
dramatic drop in prices. Big companies 
like Consolidated Coffee (a Tata Tea 
subsidiary) could offer coffee at the low¬ 
est rates and still make profits, because it 
owns the largest coffee plantation in 
Asia and would also look at profits in 
terms of volumes. But with Indian cof¬ 
fee prices linked now to the volatile 
world market, the countless small 
brands which are going to hit the market 
shortly will not find the going easy. 



P. CHIDAMBARAM 


A majority of planters and 
exporters wish that ths 
commerce minister had 
granted even the big growers 
a 100 par cent FSQ. But some 
of thorn are aware that 
over-dependence on the 
export market could bo 
dangerous 


Already, coffee in 
India is costlier than in 
the international market. 
Says a trader, domestic 
prices are Rs 6 to Rs 7 
higher than the ruling 
international prices. 
While prices fluctuate 
daily, it hovers around 
176 cents per pound in 
New York for Arabica 
and around 3,130 dollars 
per tonne in London. 
Indeed, planters reported¬ 
ly ask such high prices at 
the local auctions, that 
there are no takers and the 
crops go back to wait for 
the next auction. 

A majority of planters 
and exporters would wish 
that the commerce mini 
ster had granted even the 
big growers a 100 per 
cent FSQ. But some of them are 
aware that over-dependence on the 
export market could be dangerous. 
What happens when international coffee 
prices crash, as they have done before? 
Planters, they say, must consider the inte¬ 
rests of the domestic market as their long - 
term survival will depend on it. And all 
this, they add, is better done voluntarily 
than under a government fiat • 
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o one quite knew what was 
going on. All of the month 
before, the big companies 
had been posting great 
results. TELCO, Reliance, 
IPCL, MICO, Birla Jute, Jindal Iron and 
several other companies had done belter 
than ever before. It was, strictly as far as 
industry went, boom tune. And yet, on 
Tuesday, 2 May, at the Bombay Stock 
Exchange (BSE), the stock ticker show¬ 
ed as if doomsday was nearing. 

The BSE's sensitive index for 30 sha¬ 
res plummeted below the 
psychologically-comforting 3,(XX) 
points to 2,996.84 points. Every broker 
was asking every other broker how 
much lower it would go. Through the 
week though, financial institutions 
bought into the market, pushing up the 
Sensex by 99 points to 3,203.81 points. 
But as it looked, the market seemed very 
very fragile. 

’’The stock market is out of control 
and beyond all logic,” said Subodh 
Shah, general manager of CRISIL, the 


Making sense of the 

SENSEX 


credit-rating company. "Small investors 
should stay away. They will lose if they 
sell now and may lose if they buy." 

Added P.V. Narasingham, general 
manager of the Industrial Development 
Bank of India, "The crisis may last for 
two to three months. Then, things will 
improve. But if it lasts longer, then the 
economy will not be able to digest it." 


And the reason Narasingham gave for 
the crisis: lack of liquidity, loss of inves¬ 
tor confidence and the growing political 
instability. 

M.K. Damani, chairman of the BSE 
Brokers’ Forum, is not so apocalyptic. 
"Liquidity will improve," he says, "if for¬ 
ward trading is allowed." But the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Board of India 


(SEBI) is not at all sure that it wants to 
reintroduce that in a hurry. 

"This [forward trading | is a very cruci¬ 
al question," says Devcndra Raj Mehia, 
chairman of SEBI. "No immediate deci¬ 
sion is possible." When told of the view 
that it could halt the fall of the market, 
Mehta was unmoved. "SEBl's role," he 
said, "is to ensure better regulation. Our i 
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KAMAL KABRA 

"We are fully 
geared for it 
[forward 
trading]. For 
that matter, we 
will bring all the 
scrips under the 
BOLT 

(computerised) 
system in a 
month's time" 


endeavour is to see that the market func¬ 
tions in a proper manner. Rise and fall 
[of the market) arc not our concern." 

Kamal Kabra, president of the BSE, is 
ready any time to implement forward 
trading. "We are fully geared for it," he 
said. "For that matter, we will bring all 
the scrips under the BOLT (computeri¬ 
sed) system, which is a pre-condition for 
forward trading, in a month’s time." 

Concluded Sharad Dave, managing 
director of BOI Asset Management 
Company, "Without forward trading, 
the Sensex may go down to the level of 
2,800 to 2,900 points." In the event, the 
Sensex was shored up. But even without 
that happening, there ^— 
are those who believe 
that forward trading may 
not produce much magic. ^ 


T he market has been 
affected far deeper. 
One major reason for this 
iis that foreign institution¬ 
al investors (Fils), once 
doing the bulk of the 
buying, are greatly more 
inactive now. Many of 
them see political instabi¬ 
lity looming ahead. 
Marlin Partners Ltd, the 
Indian subsidiary of 
Marlin Partners UK Ltd, 
has, in a report, predicted 
a "subdued outlook for 
1995-96" and attributed 
this to the Congress 
infighting. 

Two years ago, when 
the Fils started showing a 
great interest in India, 
just such a fear was 
expressed. It was said 



P.R. MEHTA 

"This [forward 
trading] la a vary 
crucial 
question. No 
immediate 
decision Is 
possible" 


then that at the first hinl of trouble, the 
Fils would start to withdraw or, at the 
very least, stay off. That is coming true 
now. 

And yet, the FI Is have never been 
more needed than now. The biggest pro¬ 
blem facing the slock market today, is 
the lack of funds. As such, many institu¬ 
tional, corporate and individual inves¬ 
tors had already invested in private 
placements in bad issues or in good 
issues at very high prices. 

It is a little like teenagers falling in 
love, marrying and then repenting," says 
B. Brahmaiah, chief executive of Blue 
Blend Stock & Securi- 
l * es - "Now, these inves- 
tors find that their funds 
l are locked up. Also, 

devolv sments are falling 
/ on underwriters to bad 

issues, many of whom 
have ^ een liquidating 
their holdings. So, there 
is just no money around 
to buy." 


One disastrous con¬ 
sequence of this is that 
the primary market has 
faced a shakeout. There 
were already the fallouts 
from the MS Shoes scan¬ 
dal Then, the Bhushan 
Steel and Strips public 
issue bombed. Now, a 
third company, Niwas 
Spinning, is expected to 
be investigated Even 
without all this, of the 
nearly 150 new issues in 
the past few months, only 
a few did well. 


"So, with local institutions and 
mutual funds hard up for cash, funds 
could have only conic from outside as 
they ought to have," said Shobhan 
Dtwanji, chief executive of Credit Capi¬ 
tal Securities. Now, he doesn’t think 
they will. "Fils may not take up more 
commitments due to political uncertain¬ 
ties," he says. 


Aspi Contractor, executive vice- 
president of Consolidated Services and 
Securities (1) Ltd, hasn’t given up on 
Fils, though. "They are waiting for a trig¬ 
ger," he says. "Once the market stabili¬ 
ses and gi ves signals ol an upward trend, 
they will enter. But again, there may be 
the negative factor of the general elec¬ 
tions starting from the last quarter of 
1995." 

T here is one other crisis factor, and 
this has arisen from heavy selling by 
the Unit Trust of India (UTI). UTI has 
received a large number of its US-64 
units from Indian corporations for 
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ledemption as they are short of funds. It 
is to pay them hack that l ITl has been sel¬ 
ling its stock holdings. At any rate, that 
is the widespraed belief 

Rut UTI officials deny this. And the 
denial has become still more forceful 
aflei there were instructions to intervene 
and shore up the market after 2 May. 
"Yes," says Basudev Sen, general mana¬ 
ger (investments) in UTI, "we received 
applications for redemption of units of 
l IS-64 to the tune ol Rs 4,000 crore But 
loi that vve are not selling equities. We 
ha\e liquid debt to meet the demand for 
cash. There are only rumours in the 
maiket " 

But Oedit Capital's Diwanji isn’t 
convinced "I know this that corporates 
are selling units of US-64 in the open 
maiket because UTI takes more than a 
month to make payment." he says. "That 
is whv the market price of US-64 is 
lowei than what UTI pays to purchase 
them " 



Last week, though, there were reports 
that UTI had held back on selling and 
that this could have caused a small re- 
energising of the stock market But such 
intervention cannot be a solution As 
UTI’s Sen admits, "The market has been 


iMlfliiiWi ii i n i if 

SUBOPHSHAH 

"The stock 
market is out of 
control and 
beyond all Iodic. 
Small investors 
should stay 
away. They will 
lose If they sell 
now and may 
lose if they buy" 


falling for such a long tunc (eight 
months 1 that a solution correction will 
also take a long time. Such steps as effi¬ 
ciency in trading and introduction of for¬ 
ward trading need to be taken," 

What must investors do in the 
situation*’ 

"Wait and watch," advises Consolida¬ 
ted Services 1 Contractor. "They should 
wait for the market to stabilise. And if 
they should invest, Hindalco, Grasim, 
Telco, ABB. Bajaj Auto, Mahindra & 
Mahindra, Bombay Dyeing etc are good 
pivotals, and lit the medium term, bet¬ 
ween one year and 18 months, they will 
get a return ol 30-40 per cent." 

CRISILs Shah is horrified that anyo¬ 
ne should even think of investing in 
stocks. "At the most," he says, "inves¬ 
tors should look at fixed deposits of com¬ 
panies giving 15 per cent return or at 

"If they [investors] 
should invest, 
Hindalco, Grasim, 
Telco, ABB, Bajaj 
Auto, Mahindra & 
Mahindra, Bombay 
Dyeing etc are good 
pivotals, and in the 
medium term, 
between one year 
and 18 months, they 
will get a return of 
30-40 per cent"— 
Aspi Contractor 
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CARDS UP HIS SLEEVE 


Harshad Mehta is back in business 


Y ou could call up Mazda 
Financial Services (MFS), 
Harshad Mehta’s new company, and 
get a free, pre-recorded tip about 
which shares to buy that day. This 
facility is provided on MFS' Invest 
Silver Card service, a loose sort of 
portfolio management scheme. 

Then, there is the Mazda 
Money-maker Gold Card, for which 
you have to make an interest-free 
deposit of Rs 1 lakh and an additional 
security deposit of Rs 3 lakh. This is 
to start in June as two other cards: the 


Mazda Agro Green Card and the elite 
500 Platinum Card. 

Harshad Mehta is clearly behind 
these card schemes. He has always 
been strong on research and this was 
what, before the scam and his 
infamy, had made him the Big Bull. 
He can’t buy or sell at the Bombay 
Stock Exchange (BSE) because his 
broker’s ticket and those of his wife 
and his brother haven’t been returned 
to him. So, he has sought to sell his 
skills through the card schemes. 

Last fortnight, after the schemes 



^HARSHAD MEHTA 


got into the newspapers and 
questions began to be asked, Mazda 
Financial became cagey about them. 
But from all accounts, the Silver 
Card service is still on. Tips continue 
to be provided. And Mehta is going 
about with a brave face as though 
nothing has happened. 

He has been back in business for 
some time now. It is alleged that a 
group of brokers are doing benami 
deals for him. On 25 April, three 
years to the day the scam broke out, 
and even as he was trying to live 
down the cards business, the income 
tax (IT) department raided some of 
them who had made stock deals on 
his behalf. 


Market reports say one 
use of the cards scheme 
would be to recommend 
the new Issues to Its 
u sers. Given Mehta's 
reputation of assessing 
scrips, this could start a 
bull run on them. This 
way, ha would gat Into 
tho unique position of 
actually having a say In 
the management and 
pricing of now Issues 


Among them were T.K. Doshi, his 
sub-broker, Sheela Doshi, Shrenik 
Shah (son of the present 
vice-president of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange), Kishore Narottum 
Amarchand Shah and Virendra 
Navneet. Some of these brokers had 
earlier beat suspended by the BSE 
on just this charge. 

Top soiaces in the IT department 
say that at least 26 other broker* 
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linked with Mehta’s operations will 
be raided shortly. As it is, the 
department is demanding Rs 
5,809.82 crore from the Harshad 
Mehta group. This is more than the 
amount involved in the scam. 

But none of this has reduced 
Mehta's influence in the stock 
market. Whenever word gets around 
that Mehta is interested in a 
particular scrip, its prices go up. It is 
this clout that Mehta hopes to encash 
with his cards scheme. 

The IT department has found that 
he is linked to the stock market in 
another way. "Mehta is very active in 
the primary market also," said a top 
IT official. A couple of months ago, 
he had called a meeting of promoters, 
who were looking for 
finance to subscribe their | 0UB0 * HW8A0 
issues. 

Just now, most of the 
small public issues 
haven’t found much 
public support. 

Promoters have had to 
manage funds from other 
sources. At the meeting 
with them in a resort in 
the western suburbs of 
Bombay, he apparently 
once again offered to 
fund their issues. 

One of the promoters, 
a young entrepreneur, 
said, "We feel privileged 
if he [ Mehta] finances 
our issues. That gives us 
the feeling that our 
project is sound." The IT 
department has warned 
such promoters to keep 
away from Mehta, but 
officials say that some 
brokers-cum-merchant 
bankers have been 
arranging promoters to meet 

him. 

There is another angle to all this. 
Market reports say one use of the 
cards scheme would be to 
recommend the new issues to its 
users. Given Mehta’s reputation of 
assessing scrips, this could start a 
bull run cm them. This way, Mehta 
would get into the unique position of 
actually having a say in the 
management and pricing of new 
issues. 



Meanwhile, the IT department is 
investigating Mehta’s links in real 
estate. Recently, in a raid on a 
builder, it found proof that IVlehta 
had funded the construction of a 
multi-storey building on Lamington 
Road. 

The story really goes back to 
1991 -92. Before the scam broke out, 
Mehta had purchased several 
properties. In most of the cases, the 
IT department had issued 
no-objection certificates and the 
deals were cleared. 

For the Lamington Road building, 
however, Mehta had paid a token 
sum before he was arrested for the 
scam-relalcd cases. Later, after the 
properly had been purchased by a 
well-known NRI group, with full 


JYOTI MEHTA 


Mehta can’t buy 
or sell at the BSE 
because Me 
broker’s ticket 
and those of Ms 
wife and Ms 
brother haven’t 
been returned to 
him. So, he has 
sought to sail 
Ms skills 
through the card 
schemes 


ASHWIN MEHTA 


cheque payment, the original builder 
had passed on some of the profits 
from the sale to Mehta, benami . IT 
sleuths got on to this. 

Besides this deal, the IT 
department has uncovered many 
other transactions of Mehta in real 
estate. But even while being 
i n vesti gated i n so many cases, 
Harshad Mehta has lost none of his 
coot. He has lasted out longer than 
most people thought he would. And 
he’s back. 



M.K. Damanl: "Liquidity will 
Improve If forward trading la 
allowed" 


debentures with 18-19 per cent yield." 
Credit Capital’s Diwanji says the same 
thing. 

Brahmaiah of Blue Blend expects the 
market to fall further and, as such, is 
against investors coming in now. "In the 
next three months," he says, "the market 
ma> fall by 500-600 points. At that time 
smart investors will enter the market and 
the market will show an upward trend 
and then semi-knowledgeable investors 
and Fils will come in." 

"Today," he adds, "if investors want 
to enter the market they should invest 20 
per cent Of the amount in May, say, 20 
per cent in June and the rest in August. 
They should not sell in this market." But 
his final advice is that investors should 
stick by company fixed deposits. 

So as it looks, last week’s rally may 
not power the stockmancet all that much. 
And it doesn’t feel good at all when the 
market falls despite good corporate 
results. Some brokers see a silver lining 
in all this with price-earning ratios, once 
among the highest m the world coming 
down to reasonable levels. As the 
Marlin Partners report puts it, "The posi¬ 
tive side is that the market is now histori¬ 
cally cheap and discount earnings are at 
levels which have not been seen since 
early 1992." 

But many more broking firms would¬ 
n’t want to look that far back. As late as 
September 1994, the BSE Sensex touch¬ 
ed an all-time high, crossing 4,600 
points. Some think that the introduction 
of forward trading will bring back those 
halcyon days. Others realise that in 
India, politics has affected economics 
far longer and far more deeply than in 
many other places. In that sense, little 
has changed. • 

Anmnd/Bombay 
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BUSINESS VIEW 




DILIP THAKORE 


ALMS AND THE 

PO LITICIANS 

Abroad, our ministers are the best representatives of a nation of beggars 





One of post- 
independence Indi¬ 
a’s most shameless 
and pathetic sum¬ 
mer rituals, which 
continues unabat¬ 
ed with tacit public 
consent, is of 
government repre¬ 
sentatives making 
a beeline for the capitals of the otherwise 
much-abused, capitalist Western 
nations, begging bowl in hand. The 
nation’s incompetent and insensitive 
politicians seem wholly oblivious to the 
reality that the reaction ol the leaders 
and media of the Western nations to men¬ 
dicant emissaries of Third World countr¬ 
ies is that of educated middle class 
people back home to ubiquitous bcggais 
who swarm India's cities - -a mixture of 


pity, self-satisfaction and disgust. 

Yet, almost 50 years since the nation 
became independent, this pathetic 
annual exodus shows no signs of taper¬ 
ing off. Tate last month. Union finance 
minister Dr Manmohan Singh was in 
Washington, pleading with the interim 
committee of the International Moneta¬ 
ry Fund (IMF) for more resources "to 
help emerging economies cope with 
unexpected crises", according to Suja- 
tha Shenoy, writing for Business 
Standard (2? April) "If the needed 
resources cannot be mobilised (by the 
IMF], re-imposition of capital controls 
or a sharp deflation of the domestic eco¬ 
nomy will become unavoidable," he war¬ 
ned, alluding to the recent financial cri¬ 
sis in Mexico. 

The finance minister is an carls bird 
of the establishment, whose more 
influential members take wing every 
summer (when the heat is at its most 
oppressive in New Delhi) at the tax- 


Almost 50 years since the 
nation became independent, 
this pathetic annual exodus 
shows no signs of tapering off 



Manmohan Singh: last month, the 
finance minister was In 
Washington, plsading with ths 
interim commlttesof the IMF for 
more resources "to help emerging 
economies cops with unexpected 
crises" 



Mulayam Singh Yadav: the chief 
minister of Uttar P r od osh hos juot 
returned from abroad after making 
appeals (In untranslated M*dl)#er 
foreign Investment inhteetete 


payer's expense and fly oit to the cool 
capitals of the orderly Western world to 
escape the heat, noise and chaos of the 
India of their own making, albeit begg¬ 
ing bowl in hand Mulayam Singh 
Yadav and his delegation of yokels have 
just returned after making appeals (in 
untranslated Hindi) for foreign invest¬ 
ment in Uttar Pradesh. Soon, a finance 
ministry delegation will depart toi Paris 
to plead the case for the maintenance of 
the annual aid package disbursed by the 
Western nations-backcd Aid India 
Consortium. 

Though most people ol education, 
self-respect and sensitivity would view 
this as a hateful job, post-Independence 
India’s new breed of insensitive politic! 
ans seem to regard begging in the capi¬ 
tals of Europe as a small price to pay lor 
their power, perks and privileges. 

Most of our countrymen hate to admit 
it, but no nation in world history has 
received as much foreign aid — all of 
which has been squandered — as post 
Independence India. Currently, India is 
the largest debtor of the International 
Development Authority (IDA), the so!t- 
term lending affiliate of the World 
Bank, which lends hard-currency 
money to developing nations at an inter¬ 
est rate of a mere 0.25 per cent levied as 
a service charge. Altogether, India lias 
received over US$ 120 billion from the 
World Bank at rates of interest which are. 
way below our own domestic interest 
rates. 

Despite such concessional lending, 
post-Independence India has run up 
such a huge external debt that the 
Human Development Report, 1994, 
published by the UNDP, has excluded 
India (and China) from the list of the 
world’s major debtor nations. However, 
according to the Bombay-based Centre 
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for Monitoring Indian Economy, India’s 
total external debt is a massive Rs 
282,904 crore (September 1994), mak¬ 
ing it perhaps the world’s most indebted 
nation. Fortunately, an estimated 40 per 
cent of this huge (and largely misspent) 
external debt is of IDA funds. But for 
this act of prudence and charity, India’s 
debt-service ratio (currently 24 per cent) 
would have crossed the 30 per cent thre¬ 
shold, which signifies a bankrupt nation 


transformed post-Independence India 
into an internationally-uncompetitive, 
high-cost economy, chronically unable 
to pay for its vital imports. 

In Russia, 15,779 medium and large 
enterprises have been privatised during 
the last 18 months As a consequence, 
currently b2 per cent of the GDP of the 
Soviet Union is produced in the private 
sector. But loud noises about liberalisa¬ 
tion and deregulation notwithstanding. 


every summer, begging bowl in hand. 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
over the years, public sector enterprises, 
with their huge purchase orders and in¬ 
built monopolies, have been transform¬ 
ed into rich sources of secondary inco¬ 
mes, by way of commissions and forced 
levies, for a great majority of the 25-mill- 
ion government and public sector 
employees, who have emerged as the 
powerful new lumpen bourgeoise of 


But, despite post- 
Independence India recei¬ 
ving external assistance 
(concessional term loans 
and grants) aggregating a 
massive Rs 131,624 
crore equivalent, inspired 
by the convoluted and 
self-righteous arguments 
of left intellectuals, politi¬ 
cians cutting across party 
lines have invariably 
demanded more conces¬ 
sional aid from the deve¬ 
loped nations on the 
ground that per capita aid 
assistance Hows to India 
have always been compa- 
rilively poor. Instead of 
leveraging these by- 
no-means insubstantial 
aid flows to quickly set 
the economy on a self- 
sustaining growth path, the nation's new 
breed of shameless politicians have 
attempted to cash in on their conspicu 
ous failure to check the population 
growth rate. 


I ndeed, the history of post 
Independence India can be summed 
up as a story of continuously missed 
opportunities. Instead of canalising the 
high-potential aid flows from the West 
into the nation’s most competent compa¬ 
nies, foreign aid has been consistently 
utilised to promote thousands of grossly- 
inefficient and over-manned public sec¬ 
tor enterprises, which produce a whole 
gamut of overpriced products ranging 
from bread to steel. 

Worse, most of this foreign aid and 
huge domestic savings were invested in 
public sector monopolies and depart¬ 
ments of government providing infra¬ 
structure services—electricity, road net 
works, ports, public transport, irrigation 
etc. Unable to provide infrastructure ser¬ 
vices or products at internationally- 
competitive prices, the public sector 
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Instead of leveraging the 
by-no-means insubstantial aid 
flows to quickly set the 
economy on a self-sustaining 
growth path, the nation’s new 
breed of shameless politicians 
have attempted to cash in on 
their conspicuous failure to 
check the population growth 
rate 


the stale continues to dominate the com¬ 
manding heights of the Indian economy, 
and not even a handful of public sector 
enterprises have been privatised. As a 
gesture to privatisation, small dnhs and 
drabs of public sector equity is being 
sold - - mainly to public sector financial 
institutions. 

It is impossible not to read a larger 
conspiracy and design into the pathetic 
failure of the Union and state govern¬ 
ments, as also of all the major political 
parties, to restructure and privatise the 
chronically loss-making public sector, 
which prompts our notables to take wing 
to the capitals of the decadent West 


post-Independence India: It is this venal 
and amoral new bourgeoise, which is 
dead-set against privatisation and 
restructuring of the black-hole public 
sector enterprises, which aredraining the 
nation’s resources. 

For right-thinking members of 
society, it is important to make the linka¬ 
ge between the aid dependency of the 
Indian economy and the abysmal perfor¬ 
mance of the public sector, which 
accounts for over 60 per cent of the 
nation’s GDP. Until and unless these 
thousands of central and state 
governmenl-ow’ned enterprises are 
restructured and genuinely privatised, 
India vs ill continue hu ul a pathetic pictu- 
ie on the woiki stage as a mendicant 
nation unable to pull ltsell out of its self- 
crcated mire. And the nation’s new bre¬ 
ed of politicians, who know very little 
about self-respect, will continue to take 
wing for the capitals of the developed 
nations at the first opportunity under the 
grossly-mistaken belief that they are 
doing their countrymen a service. • 

Dilip Thakore is the fouler editor of Business India and 
Bus mess World and former editor of Debonair 
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FILMS 


Three Kannada films 
attempt to bring the 
hope of psychiatric 
cure to disturbed people 


W hile Indian lilmma- 
kers have, by and 
large, preferred lo 
stick to sate subjects 
and popular formulae 
to ensure their product? ’ success at the 
box office, Kannada film director Sur- 
esh Heblikar and producer Dr K.A. 
Ashok Pai have joined the smaller list of 
those who dare to he different 

What particularly sets Heblikar, Pai 
and their films apart from the main¬ 
stream is the subject they handle: true 
incidents of psychological cases. So far, 
the cjuo have made three full-length fea¬ 
ture films on the theme, forcing into 
public attention a subject that it has 
hitherto brushed under the carpet, link¬ 
ing it with insanity. 

j Heblikar, who is well-known in Kan¬ 
nada cinema and for his environmental 
activities, says what he likes best about 
doing films on psychological problems 
is that he can "go into the deep recesses 
of the minds of people". As for Pai, a psy¬ 
chiatrist who owns the popular Manasa 
Nursing Home in Shimoga, it is the 
"desire to get across to people that psy¬ 
chological problems should not be 
ignored and that it can be treated" 
which is of importance 


T heir first film, Karima Henkt (The 
Forest Fire ), analyses an instance of 
sexual dysfunction arising from an Oedi- 
pal complex. The story is about a forest 
officer who can get sexually aroused 
only after a bout of voyeurism. The pro¬ 
blem begins when he gets married: he 
asks his young wife to sleep with the car¬ 
etaker and describe the details of the act 
to him so that he can make love to her. 
Their problem is sorted out when his 
unnatural attachment to his mother corn- 
I es to light and he undergoes psychiatric 
I treatment. 

Stress faced by children was the sub¬ 
ject of the second film Us ha Kiran. In 
this film, a father from a traditional and 
; middle-class family tries to inculcate 
I Western ways in his young children 
soon after returning from a stint abroad. 



Still from Aghatha 


Sense and 
sanity 



Encounter in Kadina Benki 
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The pressures ol trying to cope with the 
father’s new demands make* the 
daughter start wetting her bed and the 
son fiee home. The film ends with a psy¬ 
chiatrist explaining the childrens*, pro¬ 
blems and bringing them back to normal. 

The third film, Aghatha (Trauma ), 
was released last month and is presently 
running in cities across the state. The pro¬ 
tagonist of the film is a young 
girl whose marria¬ 
ge plans with her lover 
fail because his family 
insists on a dowry. Her 
fledgling feelings for a 
Christian social activist 
also come to an end when 
religious bigots kill him. 

Later on, she does get to 
marry her first love but 
by then, the problems she 
has already undergone 
have turned her into a 
schizophrenic. So much 
so that she even kills her 
young chiid. Once again, 
the curtains come down 
on the heroine who has retur¬ 
ned to normal after undergoing psychi¬ 
atric treatment. 

All the three films have been based on 
real case histories treated by Pai 
and his psychiatrist 
wile Rajani Pai at their 
Shi moga hospital. 

H ebhkar and Pai have 
succeeded to some 
extent in bringing the 
hope to disturbed persons 
that several forms ol men¬ 
tal instability are curable, 
but making their films 
happen hadn't been easy. 

Pai says he had 
approached some other 
well-known film direc¬ 
tors with the Kedina 
Benki story but they had 
been reluctant to take it on, preferring to 
stick to "lighter subjects" 

But when he approached Heblikai, 
the director was intrigued. "Pai told 
me that it was one of the most difficult 
cases he had handled." says Heblikai, 
"and the theme was an unusual one. I 
knew that it was a difficult job making 
the film." 

What worried Heblikar was the reac¬ 
tion of the audience to a subject which 
had strong overtones of sex and forced 
infidelity. 

Anyway, Kadina Benki went on to 


win the national awaid for best regional 
film in 1^87-88, and Usha Kit an also 
received a degree cf appreciation. But 
the latest, A#hatha s has been a let-down 
in terms of the way the film has been 
made 

Producer K.A, Ashok Pai atid 
psychiatrist wife Rajani 



Heblikar and Pai bring 
real-life cases of 
psychological trauma to the 
screen, proving that they 
can be cured 


Critics have been quick to quip that 
the film's title (meaning ‘trauma') 
spoke eloquently about the experience 
of watching the film itself They were 
not off the mark. With no semblance of a 


script and the insertion of unrelated 
issues such as environmental preserva¬ 
tion and homilies about subjects like lite 
racy and poverty, the film plods its way 
through two hours and more. Tragically, 
what these digressions have succeeded 
in ruining is the story of the heroine’s 
psychological trauma which, left to 
itself, would have made a very powerlul 
film. 

Some psychiatrists 
have also privately run 
down the films. They 
accuse the directoi and 
producei of simplifying 
some aspects of the cases 
while concocting othei 
features. Bui Pafs res¬ 
ponse is that he has 
honestly tiled to depict 
what he has seen. "There 
is no way 1 can wm," he 
says ruefully, "hither it is 
seen as too technical or I 
am accused of over¬ 
simplifying the complex 
cases," he says 
"I did show my filmsto psychiatrists at 
the National Institute ol Mental Health 
And Neuro-Sciences and they liked the 
film," says Pai Othei psychiatrists have 
him and Heblikar 
appieciating the films. 
"They said they had 
never imagined that the 
cases they sec everyday 
could make such interest¬ 
ing subjects for movies." 

Pafs interest m bring¬ 
ing hope ol psychiatric 
care to disturbed people 
rs also the reason why he 
tried to do a tele-serial on 
the subject. This, despite 
the tact that he has nol 
made any money from 
the films: the first made 
some money, the second 
broke even and the thud is set to 
lose most of the Rs 15 lakh which went 
into making it Anyway, now Pai is plan¬ 
ning to revive the serial directed by 
Girish Karnad and get it telecast as Anta- 
rala (Inner Conscience). 

And as noted film critic Vrjaya points 
out: "Whatever may be the technical 
merits of the films by Heblikar and Pai, 
what must he recognised and appreciat¬ 
ed is the fact that they have veiy serious¬ 
ly tried to handle the subjects and take it 
across to people." • 

Qmurl L*nkm*h/Bangalore 
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A 

ZjLfter the 
liberation, a 
‘killing list’ of 
intellectuals was 
discovered. 
Eyewitnesses have 
named the men 
they had seen 
taking away their 
loved ones and 
killing them 


During the war: Pak 
koldlers hunting 
Bangladeshis at 
gunpoint 



PHANTOMS OF ’71 


A lew clays before the surien- 
der o! the Pakistani army 
during the 1971 
Bangladesh war of libera¬ 
tion. a hard-core fundamen¬ 
talist Muslim group, the \1 Badr. earned 
on a systematic campaign to eliminate 
Bengali intellectuals m Dhaka The para¬ 
military group, trained by the Pakistani 
army, swooped down on houses of jour¬ 
nalists, academies and prolessionals 
who supported the freedom struggle, 
and abducted them Then severely muti¬ 
lated bodies were laiei louiu! dumped in 
Na/i-style mass graves in Dhaka Main 
were never traced 

After the liberation, a killing list' of 
intellectuals was discovered at the AI 
Badr offices. Eye-witnesses named the 
men they had seen taking away their lov¬ 
ed ones and torturing them. But the key 
collaborators had fled the country 
Twenty-four years aftei the war, 
Channel 4 television has discovered that 
three of the men guilty of the atrocities 


A Channel 4 
documentary hopes to 
bring three alleged 
Bangladeshi war 
criminals to trial 


during the war have been living openly 
in Britain. They are now British citizens, 
and prominent members of the British 
Muslim community, calling for separate 
Muslim schools, action against Salman 
Rushdie and special rights for Muslims. 
The filmmakers and pressure groups are 
demanding that the British government 
try the men for war crimes. 

Channel 4’s film reveals evidence 
that the three men — Chowdhury Mue- 
en Uddin (vice-president of the East Lon¬ 
don Mosque), Abu Sayeed (principal of 
the Islamic College in London) and Lut- 
fur Rahman (Imam of the Bordsley Gre¬ 


en College in Birmingham) — were all 
Razaakars (collaborators with the 
Pakistani army) and involved in the tor¬ 
ture and mutilations that took place dur¬ 
ing the war. 

Mueen Uddin was the commander of 
the A1 Badr in Dhaka, Abu Sayeed was a 
district leader of the A1 Badr and Lutfur 
Rahman was a prominent member of the 
Jamaat-e-Islami (the fundamentalist 
Muslim organisation that backed Paki¬ 
stan and saw the conflict as a holy war to 
safeguard Islam). It was the Jamaat that 
established the A1 Badr in July 1971. 
The Jamaat and A1 Badi also organised 
the systematic rape of Bengali women. 

I n the film, journalists in Dhaka such as 
Atiq-ur-Rahman from Purbodesh 
newspaper, Enayatullah Khan and Ata- 
us-Samad (former BBC correspondent), 
who were all targeted by the Ai Badr, 
identify Mueen Uddin (who himself 
worked as a journalist on the Purbodesh 
newspaper) as the principal commander 
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of the A1 Badi in Dhaka who led the 
raids on the intellectuals. 

Other eye-witnesses in Sylhet and 
Foni districts identify Aby Sayeed as the 
man who took prisoners to the notorious 
government-run Physical Training Cen¬ 
tre in Dhaka where prisoners were tortur¬ 
ed and killed. Eye-witnesses also identi¬ 
ty Lutfur Rahman as ihe 

second-in-command ol 
the Jamaat in Sylhet dis¬ 
trict, responsible lor issu¬ 
ing a falwa for the murder 
ot political opponents 
and actively carrying out 
the attacks on them. Both 
Sayeed and Rahman are 
also accused of procuring 
women to be raped by the 
Pakistani army. 

Channel 4 telecast the hour-long film 
in a special edition of its Dispatches pro¬ 
gramme on 3 May Producer Gila Sah- 
gal, reporter David Bergman and Chan¬ 
nel 4 were immediately subjected to a 
steady stream of phone-calls from the 
Pakistani and Bangladeshi communities 
accusing them of maligning Muslims. 

\t a heated press conference after a 
special screening, Pakistani journalists 
wanted to know if Gita Sahgal or Chan¬ 
nel 4 would make a film on the human 
rights situation in Kashmir. Others want- 

LUTFUR RAHMAN 

IMAM OF THE BORDSLEY GREEN 
COLLEGE 



lion comprising children of the victims. 
She was 13 when her father - a profes- 
soi of English literature— w as killed by 
the Pakistani army. She has been cam¬ 
paigning for justice for several years 
"So lar the Bangladeshi government 
has ignored the issue/' said Guhatha- 
kurta "Senior members of the Jamaat 
now have an influential role in 
politics Even the British 
High Commission m 


CHOWDHURY MUEEN 
UDDIN 

HE IS NOW 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE EAST LONDON 
MOSQUE 



st the men. 

Channel 4 has handed the evidence 
against the three men to the home office, 
Scotland Yard's Wai Ciimcs Unit, the 
All Party Committee on War Crimes 
and the office of the attorney-general It 
is calling for the men to be tried under 
the 1957 Geneva Convention for wai 
crimes 

"Theie is a great body of evidence out¬ 
side the film that we arc presenting to the 
government," Sahgal told Stnday. 
'The activities of these men have been 
known lor some tune now m the local 
community here and in Bangladesh. A 
hook on the war criminals -• Genocide 
'71 - names Mueen l Jddiri " 

Sahgal, who came across the stoiy 
while working on women struggling 
against fundamentalism m Bangladesh, 
subsequently followed up the lead in Fin- 
tain with the help of David Bergman. 
The film was made without the know¬ 
ledge of the Bangladesh government 
and took nine months to research. 

"Shooting in Sylhet was tense, 
because the Jamaat has a strong hold 
there, and we were easily noticed," said 
Sahgal. "One of our researchers got 
death threats and we had to get her out of 
the area. But at the same lime, there were 
so many people who were willing to 
come on camera and take on the funda¬ 
mentalists. It is not as if the Jamaat has 
managed to cow them down, the pro- 
liberation forces are also strong." 

All three men have denied the charges 
against them and Eutfur Rahman has 



ed to define the war as a civil war, not a 
war of liberation 

But backing ;he demand for action 
against Ihe ol lenders was Labour MP, 
Peter Shore, who is a senior member of 
the House of Commons Select Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Affairs and a former mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet. 

"The scale of the atrocities was 
appaling," said Shore. "It was an attempt 
to damage Bangladesh's intellectuals 
The attempt to bring war criminals to 
justice has not been successful. The pres¬ 
ent civilian government has not been 
effective in this and the Jamaat is a wor¬ 
rying force in Bangladeshi politics" 

Shore called on the law officers of the 
Crown to investigate the crimes and the 
British government to try the offenders. 

A lso present at the screening was 
Meghna Guhathakui la, associate 
professor of Dhaka University and a 
member of Generation ’71, an orgunisa- 


ABU SAYEED 

PRINCIPAL OFTHE 
ISLAMIA COLLEGE IN 
LONDON 


Dhaka frequently invites 
Jamaat leaders lot theii 
receptions. But the failu¬ 
re of the Bangladeshi 
government should not 
inhibit the British govern¬ 
ment. 

A Bangladeshi councillor from East 
London, Sunahwar Ali, said the activit¬ 
ies of men like Abu Sayeed and Chow- 
dhury Mueen Uddin only caused tension 
in the community. 

"Abu Sayeed is campaigning for sepa¬ 
rate Muslim schools. These people fol¬ 
low their fundamentalist agenda for poli¬ 
tical purposes," said Ali. He urged the 
British government to take action again - 


threatened to go to court. So far, 
however, no formal charges have been 
brought by him. Mueen Uddin and Abu 
Sayeed are keeping a low profile. No for¬ 
mal reactions have come from the East 
London Mosque or the Islamic School. 
And the question that hangs in the balan¬ 
ce is whether the British government 
will bring the men to trial. • 

Bhrmbm! Bmmu/London 
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No politics, please 

Sonia Gandhi disappoints Congressmen yet again 


S he came, she saw and she left eve¬ 
ryone guessing about whether 
she was mterestcd in joining poli¬ 
ties. l ; or four days last week, all roads in 
Guwahati led to Hotel Brahmaputra 
Ashok, where Sonia Gandhi had put up. 
Of course, her visit to Assam had noth¬ 
ing to do with politic*. Soma Gandhi 
had come tn her capacity as the chairper¬ 
son ot the Indira Gandhi Memorial 
Trust, which organised a seminar on 
'’Redefining the good society in the con¬ 
text of the north-east". 

The Assam chief mini¬ 
ster, Hileswai Saikia, 
even otherwise a graci¬ 
ous host, laid out the red 
carpet for her and spared 
no effort to make her stay 
comfortable. And Sonia, 
in her by now' lamiliar 
style, responded cor¬ 
rectly, listening to one 
and all, but made no com¬ 
mitment whatsoever, 
when it came to polities. 

I he two-day seminar 
was not only attended by 
the region’s politicians, 
but also by a host of acade¬ 
mics, intellectuals and 
bureaucrats connected 
with the north east and its 
development. Apart from 
presiding ov er the inaugu¬ 
ral function on 5 May, 

Soma Gandhi was pres 
ent throughout the four sessions of the 
seminar spread over two days. In bet¬ 
ween, she found lime to meet orphaned 
children whose parents had lost their 
lives in terrorist violence, politicians ol 
various factions within the iocal unit of 
the Congress(I) and also interacted with 
the participants in the seminar. 

Throughout her four-day stay, Sonia 
was the focus of all attention. However, 
Union finance minister Manmohan 
Singh, w'ho also attended the function, 
upstaged Sonia at the opening ceremony 
ot the seminar. The finance minister, 
w ho is a Rajya Sabhu MP from the state, 
inaugurated the conference with a hard¬ 
hitting speech outlining the problems 
faced by the region and suggested some 


drastic measures to solve them. 

Staling that insurgency had become a 
major issue in the north-east, Singh said, 
’’Disturbed law and order conditions con¬ 
stitute a serious threat to orderly imple¬ 
mentation of developmental processes 
in a number states m the region." But he 
cautioned everyone against viewing 
these problems as merely that of law' and 
order "There ought to be a serious ana¬ 
lysis of the underlying causes of unrest 
and insurgency," Singh suggested. He 


That Sonia Gandhi continues 
to be a major factor in 
Congress politics was borne 
out by the fact that several 
party MPs including three 
Union ministers were present 
in Guwahati during the 
function 


was also critical of the "poor" quality of 
public administration in the north-cast. 
Coming from a ruling party politician, 
the 40-minute long speech came as a 


major surprise to everyone who attend¬ 
ed the opening ceremony. 

Once the inaugural function was 
over, Sonia Gandhi took charge. Politi¬ 
cally, Soma's trip to Guwahati couldn't 
have come at a more appropriate time 
for the state Congress. With the elec¬ 
tions to the Guwahati Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration (CMC) slated for 16 May, the par¬ 
ty is hoping to reap the benefit of her 
visit to the city. The polls to the corpora¬ 
tion, which arc being held a!er 16 years, 


has great significance for all the political 
parties in Assam. 

That Sonia Gandhi continues to be a 
major factor in Congress politics was 
borne out by the fact that several party 
MPs including Three Union ministers 
were present in Guwahati during the 
function. This,at a time when Parliament 
is in session. 

Apparently, many Congressmen crav¬ 
ed for her attention, but Sonia refused to 
talk politics. The only politician she 
entertained was Hitcswar Saikia. At the 
chief minister’s request, she laid the 
foundation stone of a massive sports 
complex and even gave away prizes in a 
local badminton tournament. • 

Nltln A. Qokhala/Guwmhmtl 
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# irst it was the 
Karisma 
Kapoor-Rave- § 
ena Tandon % 
feud that 
dominated 

the gossip columns of film 
magazines. But now that the 
Lolo vs Raveena war has coo¬ 
led off. the Manisha Koirala- 
Mamia Kulkami battle has 
taken its place in the 
headlines. 

Nobody is quite sure why 
the two heroines hate each 
other so much, but their 
enmity is there for all to sec. 

If Mamta bitches about 
Munisha’s drinking, Koirala 
returns the compliment by 
drawing attention to how 
bloated Kulkami has been 
looking of late. If Mamta 
talks about how many men 
Manisha has been linked 
with, Manisha retorts by say¬ 
ing that she belongs to a 
sophisticated family where 
boyfriends are not frowned 
upon. Not that Mamta, 
‘vem’ that she is, would 





know anything about that 
And so on. 

Now, of course, the fight 
has got a new focus. Mamta » 
has been signed up by hero/ j 
Khan for his forthcoming j 
project; a role that Manisha [ 
believed was hers. Koirala i 


. 



MANISHA KOIRALA 


MAMTA KULKARNI 


is convinced that Kulkami 
pulled some nasty, under¬ 
hand tricks to ease her out of 
the picture, and is looking 
for revenge. 

Fireworks can safely be 
expected. 



he Kajol- 
Ajay Dcvgan 
romance 
appears to 
have run into 
rough 

weather. Dcvgan senior, the 
fight-master Veeru, disap¬ 
proves of the liaison and 
wants his son to drop his girl¬ 
friend forthwith. No, it’s not 
that he has anything against 
Kajol personally, it’s just 
that he doesn’t want any 
actress to become part of his 
family. And ever since Ajay 
has confessed that he has 
marriage in mind, father 
Veeru has hit the panic 
button. 

Not that this will make 
much difference to either 
Ajay or Kajol. Both arc far 
too much in love to carc 
about such things as parental 
strictures, and certainly Ajay 
has no intentions of ditching 
his lady love merely because 
papa says so. 

Veeru, however, hasn’t 





given up on the banish-Kajol 
campaign yet. And if his 
stunt master persona is anyth¬ 
ing to go by, he’s bound to 
have a few more tricks up his 
sleeve. 


Mk. hat is it about 

Juhi Chawla 
f if flk that attracts 
millionaires 
by the dozen? 
yp Yes, yes, wc 

all know about iai Mehta 
and his attentions to the lady, 
but apparently the chirpy Ms 
Chawla has already turned 
down a marriage proposal 
from yet another mcga-rich 
Bombay-based busines¬ 
sman, Hemal Thakkar. The 
entire Thakkar family was 
very keen that Juhi become 
their bahu , but the lady 
was far too keen on utd 
pursuing her film career. HP*; 
And, of course, there MM 
was the fact that she 
wasn’t too keen on MhS 
the guy himself. 


With Jai Mehta, however, 
the situation is entirely diffe¬ 
rent. Juhi is much in love this 
time, and if gossip is to be 
believed, wedding bells arc 
scheduled to ring out soon. • 
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Extracting Camellia Panjabi’s book about her culinary passage 

through India 



Perhaps no one has 
done for the concept of 
eating out in India as 
much as the writer of 50 
Great Curries Of India 
The book is the result of 
years of ferreting out 
secrets from individuals, 
homes and ancient family 
retainers in quest of fla¬ 
vours that so often die 
with their cooks. 

i amellia Panjabi 
observed that the ubiquit¬ 
ous curry, what she 
describes as n the ful¬ 
crum " of an Indian meal, 
was the most flexible of 
national dishes, taking 
on as many forms as the 



ver since I 
can remem¬ 
ber, I have 
loved and 
been passio¬ 
nately involved in food. 
From the age of five I 
wanted to be consulted at 
home on the menu that 
my mother discussed 
with the cook every even¬ 
ing for the following day. 
Lunch at school (Queen 
Mary’s in Bombay) arriv¬ 
ed from home in a tiffin- 
^ carrier, as it did for every¬ 
one else, and a large, 
warehouse-like hall with 
£ four long rows of ben- 
A ches housed the 300-plus 
^ girls who mouthed their 
* way through lovingly- 
1 cooked meals from 

I home, brought by ayahs 
and drivers. I often walk¬ 
ed between the benches 
eyeing the plates, taking 
in the colour, texture and 
aroma of everyone’s 


4'r 




people who created, altered or reinvented it to their taste . 
50 Great Curries Of India iv a record of her personal 
favourites. 

Now marketing director of the Taj Group of Hotels, Panja¬ 
bis has been the creative mind behind the setting up of some 
of the country's better known restaurants, as also the immen¬ 
sely successful Bombay Brasserie in Ixmdon. 


lunch, which always seemed more interesting 
than my own. Then in the evening I would explain to my 
mother in great detail what the dishes that I coveted looked 
like, and entreat her to make them for me. 

As I grew older, I began to tell her the manes of the reci¬ 
pients, hoping she would recognize the communities they 
belonged to, and hence the dishes that I was raving about. But 
knowledge of the cuisine of communities other than one's 
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own was very limited in those days. Strangely, it is only recent¬ 
ly that I managed to track down the particular favourite (appea¬ 
rance-wise at least) of my childhood memories; a bright- 
golden, sunset-coloured curry that a Parsi girl sitting behind 
me often ate; known simply as ‘fish curry’ to the Parsis, ihis 
was a homestyle dish, never encountered since in any cook¬ 
book, or at dinner parties in Parsi homes, in restaurants or 
even at the famous Parsi wedding and navjote (thread ceremo¬ 
ny) feasts. 

A few years later, due to domestic reasons, my sister Nami- 
ta and l signed up for ‘school lunch’, cooked and provided in a 
separate dining-room for those children whose parents could 
not arrange for delivery of lunch to the school every midday. 
Our meal now consisted of ‘English food’ (Queen Mary s 
was run by Scottish missionaries); baked fish, baked mince 
(cottage pie), dhol (English and Anglo-Indian for lentil dal) 
and yellow rice, mutton curry and rice, coconut pancakes, and 
Malabai sago pudding, the taste of which I had never encounte¬ 
red before. Later, I searched for years for the exact replica 


chicken.) 

As luck would have it, after a few years of marketing con¬ 
sumer goods in India, 1 landed in the hotel industry as the sales 
manager of the Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay, a legendary 
hostelry about to embark on a once-in-a-lifelimc renovation 
cum-exapansion programme to double its si/e and add an 
array of restaurants and banqueting facilities. The hotel 
already had a fine restaurant which can be best described as 
‘Indian French’, a grand ballroom where a buffet lunch was 
served daily, and a bar and a grill. Next door was a sister hotel, 
the Greens, in the courtyard of which was an Indian restaurant 
known as Gulmohar, which served among other things the 
favourite Bombay dish, then newly discovered tand<x)ri 
chicken! 

In the mid-Sixties, my first mission was to increase the 
sales of this restaurant, where lunchtime business often con¬ 
sisted of six guests in an 8()-ovcr restaurant, with dinner for 
about 20 or 30 people who wanted only to sit in the courtyard 
and eat tandoori chicken and naan bread. 


of the mutton curry — 
once, in the mid-Sixties, 1 
found it accidentally on 
the buffet table of the old- 
world West End Hotel in 
Bangalore, only to return 
in the Seventies to find 
that the cooks of the old 
brigade had retired, leav¬ 
ing no recipes 


W hen l went to 
university in 

England, I was astonish¬ 
ed to find at a college din¬ 
ner that the dishes had 
none of the spices and sea¬ 
sonings that we had expe¬ 
rienced as children in 
‘English food’ in India. It 
was then that I realised 
that ‘Indian English 
food’ was a sort of hybrid- 
cuisine in its own right, 
and was fairly 
widespread, being popu¬ 
larly eaten in India in 
clubs, where masala liver 
on toast was a favourite, 
on the railways which 



There was no more 
than a handful of Indian 
restaurants in town at the 
time — Gaylord, 
Kwality’s and Khyber. 
Gaylord's served Indian 
(meaning Punjabi), conti¬ 
nental (meaning Indianis- 
ed English) and Chinese 
fix>d and still rcamins one 
of Bombay’s favourites; 
Kwality's and Khyber 
served Punjabi food with 
favourites like tandooris, 
butter chicken and chotcs 
(chickpeas) Apart form 
the Gulmohar at the 
Greens Hotel, none of the 
other hotels in town, pri¬ 
marily the Ritz and the 
Ambassador, had Indian 
restaurants. It was just 
not fashionable to eat 
Indian food in the mid- 
Sixties to early Seventies. 

Inter-Continental 
hotels, who were advis¬ 
ing us at the Taj on design¬ 
ing the range of restaur¬ 
ants to be included in the 
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had to cater for British and Indian tastes alike, with the 
cooking done in cramped conditions by local cooks, and in* 
dak government bungalows where masala omelette must 
have been and still is the number-one seller, as well as popular 
restaurants like Gourdon and the Wayside Inn in Bombay, 
Koshy’s in Bangalore and Fluid’s in Calcutta where cutlets 
were staple fare. (Incidentally, in India, cutlets are patties 
made of a mash of anything — meat, fish, vegetables or 


enlarged hotel, cautioned us not to plan for a total of more than 
three, but our heady young team wanted one of each — classi¬ 
cal Indian, real Chinese, contemporary French, a casual eate¬ 
ry, a discotheque. We wanted everything the city naver had. 
And we got it. 

It is indicative of the time, though, that when conceptualis¬ 
ing the Indian restaurant, the interior designer (a Swiss 
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MUTTON SHANK KORMA 



This Lukhnowi recipe is made 
using only mutton shanks or nattis 
as they are called in India. II has a 
rich, thick gravy, not particularly 
spicy but aromatic with carda¬ 
mom, mace, essence of keom or the 
screwpine flower, and saffron. 

The dish has a Moghul influen¬ 
ce. Originally almonds would 
almost certainly have been used 
instead of cashewnuts. You can use 
a mixture of the two, for even bet¬ 
ter effect 

Hie flavour and consistency of 
the marrow-bone stock is essential 
to this dish. If you wish to use bone¬ 
less meat, then make a stock with 
shank bones, 2 cloves garlic, 1 boy 
leaf and boil fori hour. Strain and 
use instead of water to make the 
gravy. 


Serves si x-seven 

a few strands of saffron 
/ tablespoon keoraor rose-water 
1/2 cup oil 

400g onions , thinly sliced 
40 g cashewnuts (ora mixture of 
almonds and cashews) 

4 green chillies , chopped 
2 cinnamon leaves (tejpatta) 

1 tablespoon chopped fresh ginger 
1 tablespoon chopped garlic 


1 kg mutton naZ/if and other pieces 

2 teaspoons coriander powder 

1 teaspoon garam masala powder 
salt 

2 teaspoons red chilli powder 

3 tablespoons whole milk yoghurt 
3/4 teaspoon mace powder (javitri) 

1/3 teaspoon cardamom powder (or 3 
green cardamoms pounded with a little 
water) 

juice of l lime 


• Soak the saffron strands in the kcont or rose-water for a minimum of 15 minutes. 

• Heat half the oil in a cooking pot and fry the onions until medium-brown. Add 
the cashewnuts and almonds if used and continue to fry until the onions are deep 
brown. 

• With a spatula extract the oil from the onions by pressing against the side of the 
pot. Transfer the onions and nuts to a bowl and leave to cool. Place in a blender and 
puree. 

• In die remaining oil saute the green chillies, cinnamon or bay leaf, ginger, garlic, 
lamb, coriander powder, and half the garam masalaand I teaspoon salt for 10 
minuter stirring continuously. Then on a low fire add the red chilli powder and the 
yoghurt, stir continuously for 3 minutes, and leave to simmer until the yoghurt is 
absorbed. 

• Add the fried onion puree and mix well. Put in the remaining garam masala, the 
mace and cardamom powders and saute for a couple of minutes. Add 4 cups water 
and cook until the meat is tender. Before transferring to the serving dish stir in the 
lime juice and the saffron in the flower water. 

Shanks are much smaller in India than in the West . 


living in Hong Kong and famed for his 
work on hotel interiors) decided he want¬ 
ed to design the restaurant on the lines of 
a traditional south Indian temple with 
majestic carved pillars and a marble 
embellished dance-floor for classical 
south Indian dances to be performed 
every night. He wanted a grand brass oil- 
lamp to be placed at the entrance to the 
restaurant, for which the name suggest¬ 
ed was Tanjore\ after the town in 
which the most beautiful temples of 
south India are located — and which has 
now been declared a world heritage site 
by UNBSCO. 

Some of us muttered that wc did not 
know much about the food of the region 
and that anyway the food of Tanjore was 
more likely to be simple Brahmin vegeta¬ 
rian, and as such not to our guests’ 
tastes. Believing that the food of the 
restaurant need not be related to the 
name of the ambience, the Tanjore 
lobby won and the restaurant stands to 
this day. It was the turning point in the 
restaurant life of India, however, mak¬ 
ing it fashionable to go out and eat Indi¬ 
an food in an elegant atmosphere. Per¬ 
haps the most popular Indian restaurant 
ever, its 120 scats have been occupied 
more than once every night for over 22 
years. While the dishes change every 
few months, and now incorporate a few 
dishes from Cheltinad in southern India, 
the old favourites — the inevitable tan- 
dooris, kebabs and north Indian dishes 
— still dominate the menu. This leads us 
to the interesting question — when, 
where and how docs interest in the regio¬ 
nal cuisine of a country begin among its 
own people? 

O ver the ensuing years, I worked 
closely with a team of Taj collea¬ 
gues, opening hotels and new restaur¬ 
ants within the hotels in Madras, Goa, 
Delhi, Bangalore, Hyderabad and 
elsewhere. Interestingly, attempts to 
introduce interesting Indian dishes in 
various menus always rnct with con¬ 
sumer resistance, in the sense that custo¬ 
mers continued to order mainly the Pun¬ 
jabi dishes on a menu. In India, the majo¬ 
rity of those who eat out as part of their 
lifestyle are Punjabis from the state of 20 
million people in the north-west of 
India. They grow most of India's wheat 
and love their naans and paratha smo¬ 
thered in real ghee or butter, and their 
favourite dish is butter chicken — pie* 
ces of tandoori chicken with tomato and 
butter sauce. Pupjahic are the most out¬ 
going of all Indians; they relocate them- 
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selves as corporate executives throughout the sub¬ 
continent, and when they go out they basically eat their own 
food, wherever they are. Since they form the backbone of the 
clientele of almost every Indian restaurant in the country, 
restaurant owners are wary about directing the menu away 
from Punjabi favourites. Also, city-dwellers in India some¬ 
how feel that since they can make the local cuisine at home, 
why spend money on this in restaurants; when people eat out, 
their two favourite choices are Punjabi and Chinese! 

This is the main reason 
why regional Indian food 
has not come of age, even 
in India itself. Restaura¬ 
teurs are wary of setting 
up restaurants specialis¬ 
ing in cuisines other than 
north Indian. Calcutta, 
for example, has no well- 
known Bengali restau¬ 
rant, while the most popu¬ 
lar restaurant in the city. 

Amber, serves Punjabi 
fowl to hundreds of custo¬ 
mers everyday. 

It was to combat this 
despairing feeling that 
one would never be able 
to present regional Indian 
food other than Punjabi 
cuisine to a restaurant- 
going public in India that 
led me to believe that per¬ 
haps it would be possible 
to launch a regional Indi¬ 
an cuisine restaurant in 
England, where acceptan¬ 
ce of Indian food is high 
and regional cuisines of 
all kinds were being laun¬ 
ched. To test the water, I 
thought what better way 
to start than with the ftxxl 
of my own city? And so 
the idea for what was 
later to become The Bom¬ 
bay Brasserie was bom. 


launch of a Taj restaurant in the UK. 

1 spent a few months in London in 1981, visiting every Indi 
an, Pakistani and Bangladeshi restaurant of repute, going to 
the markets, talking to a great many foodies, chefs of all cuisi¬ 
nes and restaurant owners and built up a picture of different 
influences and consumer ideas about eating in restaurants at 
the time. Then I returned to Bombay to locate the kind of dis¬ 
hes that would fit in with what I had discovered. Wc Ux>k 
chefs off the regular hotel routine and for several months wor¬ 
ked at homestyle recipes 
from the communities of 
Bombay. And so the 
menu for The Bombay 
Brasserie evolved. 

Everything else deve¬ 
loped logically out of 
this. To cat a number of 
items simultaneous on a 
plate meant larger plates 
were needed, and larger 
glasses to match needed 
larger tables, and so on. 
We were finally able to 
bring to London a mixtu¬ 
re of homestyle Bombay 
dishes such as fish with 
green chutney baked in a 
banana leaf, the street side 
ftxxl, the sev batata puri 
as well as the imperative 
north Indian favourites 
like tandoori chicken, but 
extending the form of 
cooking to local ingredi¬ 
ents like trout. 

The Bombay Brasserie 
celebrated its tenth 
anniversary m December 
1992, and over the years 
has given Indian cuisine a 
new perspective interna¬ 
tionally. But even so, it 
was not followed by a str¬ 
ing of successful regional 
Indian restaurants in the 




although the notion that Bombay had a cuisine that would inte¬ 
rest the outside world seemed to be fanciful beyond words. 

This disbelief was shared not only among colleagues but 
also by professionals in the UK. A leading PR agency refused 
to handle our account unless I agreed to drop the name ‘Bom¬ 
bay’ from the restaurant name, saying their research showed 
the name was synonymous with squalor! There was immense 
pressure to do the usual thing—north Indian food, presented 
ethnic-style, with all the dishes presented simultaneously in 
nice metal bowls, with part-silver service as would befit the 


UK. Even in India there still remains only a handful, some 
of them specialising in north Indian cuisine. Perhaps a greater 
understanding of regional Indian cuisines will result in more 
regional restaurants. I hope my book plays its own part in this. 

I often hear my non-Indian friends say the best Indian food 
is to be had in people’s homes. This is true. But Indian food at 
home is completely different from Indian food as most of the 
world knows it. In fact, what most of us Indi ans know of food 
other than our own is restricted to what we eat in restaurants. 
Ninety-nine per cent of Indians do not have a tandoor and so 
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those communities where we have 
friends and visit their homes for a meal. 
In any city in India, there are several 
communities, including religion and 
caste communities. At weddings where 
guests run into hundreds, cooking is 
done by special wedding caterers and 
each community has its own. And this 
sector is a repository of culinary secrets 
as much as in homes where cuisine is tak 
en seriously. 

In the quest for excellence in making 
well-known dishes, 1 began to look eve¬ 
rywhere over the last few years: an out¬ 
standing dish in a lowly eating house of 
a bazaar, a flavourful dish in an 
aristocrat’s house in Madras, a 
crustacean curry at the table of Bom¬ 
bay's society hostess, v great dish at the 
table of a gourmet family in Hyderabad, 
a third-generation wedding cook from 
Lucknow. Sometimes it meant piecing 
together different little secrets from seve¬ 
ral sources - - for example, a hint from 
one master cook combined with hints 
from two Goan lady friends to arrive at 
the best ip the case of the Goa curry... 
and so a collection of recipes began to 
build up, extending from one file to 
several. 

Then a couple of years ago, my sister 
Namita and some of her friends opened a 
restaurant in London featuring Indian 
and Anglo-Indian cuisine known as 
‘Chutney Mary'. The menu was a very 
interesting one with a great many ‘new’ 
dishes Late one night she called me in 
Bombay. "Camellia," she said, "the 
world here wants magical curries. Do 
you have any in your collection?" 


Religion, caste and geography play their part in regional 
cuisine as do climate and income levels 


neither tandoori chicken nor naan is part of India's middle- 
class cuisine! This is so even in the Punjab, although some vil¬ 
lages have communal tandoors where rot is (griddle bread) 
he baked. Ninety-five percent of Indiansdon't know what 
a \'mdi\\oi\jhal fared, or, for that matter, a Madras curry is. 
These are popular items eaten in Indian restaurants outside 
India. 

I ndians coming from different regions, religions and castes 
do of course share a common ethos with each other's cuisi¬ 
ne m a limited way, a similar method of slow-cooking and a 
commonality of food materials, particularly spices. Wc know 
our own cuisine well because, w ith the women of the house 
$$ser doing or supervising the cooking, traditions continue. 
But our own knowledge of other cuisines is usually limited to 


The word ‘magical' set me thinking. This was along the 
lines of the personal quest I had embarked on a lew yeaj s befo¬ 
re, to discover what exactly made one version of a traditional 
Indian dish so much better than the same dish made by someo¬ 
ne else who was also a knowledgeable cook. It was a question 
that constantly exercised my mind as at the Taj we endeavour¬ 
ed to raise the standards of popular dishes to match the rising 
expectations of customers who wanted all the familiar dishes, 
but they expected the hotel restaurants to cook them so much 
better. I was not able to pinpoint how to make that happen My 
quest was leading me to the discovery that in India, catering 
college-trained chefs were being taught by teachers of whom 
very few had accessed the real treasure storehouse of Indian 
cuisine. This storehouse was diversified umong the professio¬ 
nal cooks who for generations had cooked for weddings and 
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good Indian food arc 
today desirous of know¬ 
ing more about tradition¬ 
al regional Indian dishes. 
And curries are the ful¬ 
crum of an Indian meal. 
A belter appreciation and 
understanding of the dif¬ 
fering tastes of the many 
regional cuisines of India 
will also enable hoteliers 
and restaurateurs to have 
the confidence to put 
such items on their 
menus. And awareness of 
the dishes will enable the 
customer and the chef to 
travel the same path toge¬ 
ther. And the fact that 
many men and women in 
India and around the 
world will be able to 
enjoy these dishes in their 
own houses, in the com¬ 
pany of those who would 
be happy to eat it, has 
spurred me on to write this 
book. 

I am indebted to all 
those who helped me 
make this book happen: 
the many cooks, house¬ 
wives, professional gour¬ 
mets, those whose busi¬ 
ness is to do party cater¬ 
ing — all ol those who 
shared their culinary 
secrets. It has not been 
possible for me to name 
all those who freely gave 
of their time and know- 
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traditional banquets, the cooks who worked for families who 
look pride in their table, and quite a few housewives whose 
tables were legendary— those were all a class apart. And this 
was where gourmet Indian cuisine had been practised, apart 
from the older best hotels in each city which had in the early 
half of the century attracted the best Indian traditional cooks. 
These have mainly been replaced by a new generataion of pro¬ 
fessionally trained chefs from catering colleges, of whom a 
few having learned from the ‘magical’ old hands in their kitch¬ 
en have soared above the rest. But by and large the limited reci¬ 
pes taught in the catering colleges were percolating down to 
all hotel restaurants, both in India and overseas. So, I began to 
look for recipes which were better than the run ot-the-mill. 
This book is the result. 

Those who cook and those who appreciate 
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ledge over the years but 
to them 1 owe a great 
deal. • 


50 Great Gurries 01 India by 
Camellia Panjabi. Published 
byRupa Price: Rs 450. 
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Window on the West 

New York to host Sothehy ’s landmark auction of contemporary Indian art 


S o here’s one of the happier results 
of Sotheby’s encounter with 
India: the world’s leading auc¬ 
tion house is to host the first-ever auc¬ 
tion of contemporary Indian paintings 
on 12 June in New York. 

The platform the event 
will consequently provide 
to Indian artists looking 
for a much wider and 
international patronage is 
estimable. But what 
gives Indian art circles 
even mose to cheer about 
is that the proceeds from 
the sale will benefit the 
Chester and Davida Her- 
witz Charitable Trust, set 
up specifically to aid in 
the establishment of a 
museum of Indian con¬ 
temporary art in the city — 


Husain, with whom Chester Herwitz | 
developed a close friendship. 

"In terms of money," says Patrick 
Bowring, a director of Sotheby’s and a 
specialist in Indian contemporary paint¬ 



as well as to support other projects relat¬ 
ed to the art ofmodem India. 

The husband-and-wife team of 
Chester and Davida Herwitz has to date 
a personal collection of some 3,000 pain- 
pngs and drawings and is considered 
one of the premier collections of contem¬ 
porary Indian paintings in the world. 
The sale in New York will feature 219 
works of 38 of the most accomplished 
contemporary Indian artists including 
Jamini Roy, S.H. Raza, Arpita Singh, 
Mehta and Jogen Chowdhury, 
btttte highlight of the show is reserved 
for 40 works by (who else?) M.F. 


ings who was recently in Delhi to promo¬ 
te the event, "we expect to raise some¬ 
where between $800,000 to $1.2 mil¬ 
lion". Bowring shares much of the Hci- 
witzes’ fascination with India, speaking 
as he does with admiration for the "art of 
incredible seriousness" he’d seen inthe 
country, which he perceived to lie "push¬ 
ing forward in a very dramatic and 
powerful way". 

A measure of just how much Indian 
art is pushing to the forefront of the 
world’s attention lies in the price-tags 
some of the works to goon the show com¬ 
mand. Husain’s Lightning Horses ; for 


example, painted in 1979, is estimated at 
between $20,(XX) to $30,000 dollars. 

Since the Herwitzes’ collection is a 
personal one, it naturally reflects 
their personal taste in art, 
and as Patrick Bowring 
points out, "You may not 
find all the names to be 
reckoned with in the field 
of contemporary Indian 
art." The collection natu¬ 
rally covers, he says, "the 
collectors’ preferences". 

Their preferences 
clearly extend also to the 
works of the noted artist 
Arpita Singh, whose 
style is marked by the 
choice of bright colours 
and a deliberately naive 
style of representation, 
and whose oil on canvas 
titled Andhretta Lily has 
been placed at a price between $3,000 
and $5,000. 

The sale will also include several 
works of artists from Bengal. Prominent 
among them is Jamini Roy's Dancer 
(gouache on paper), a vibrant depiction 
of a woman dancing, estimated at about 
$5,000. Other artists prominently featur¬ 
ed are Rameshwar Broota with his That 
Unending Story and Bikash Bhattachar- 
jee’s surreal work. Red Balloon. 

"The contemporary art of India has a 
vitality and energy which is unique to 
the country," comments Carlton 
Rochell, director of Sotheby’s Indian 
and South-East Asian department in 
New York. "From a monumental work 
from the internationally celebrated M.F. 
Husain, to rarer pencil drawings by Indi¬ 
a’s best draftsman Laxma Goud, the Her¬ 
witz collection embodies the magnific¬ 
ence and breadth of contemporary art". 

Sotheby’s says the June event will be 
something of a "landmark sale". What is j 
certain is that the auction will bring to 
international attention the works of 
modem Indian artists for the first time in 
an organised way. • 

Ymdav/NmwDmttU 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


That’s entertainment! 


Hindi fdm lookalikes, revived serials and a Hollywood-style murder trial 


□ On day 62 of the O.J. 

Simpson trial, the big 
question vexing those 
present in the 
courtroom was whe¬ 
ther a bloodstain 
found near the spot 
could have been contaminated. 

In O.J.’s trial on TV, lawyers sit rang¬ 
ed on either side, putting forward their 
arguments in subdued tones. The fire¬ 
works are reserved for outside the 
courtr<x>m. The mosi thrilling part of 

the 62nd day of the trial, - 

which comes to us courte¬ 
sy CNN, was the presid¬ 
ing judges’s admonition 
to the state counsel to 
’’keep it moving, and 
keep it short". 

Most days you can see 
OJ himself, flanked by 
his lawyers, his face 
grave, listening to the 
weary proceedings 
which will decide the 
'course of his life. Outsi¬ 
de, the crowds joust with 
TV crews, who are to be 
seen chasing those whose 
turn it is to go to the wit- \ 

ness stand. \ j 

These people, stars of \ 

the moment, are incan- f 

descent with all the atten- , f 

tion, the questions, the h 

microphones. They say, § 

no comment, and smile Jt 

meaningfully. * 

This is where the drama is, this is 
what we are used to, from the movies. 
It’s all very reassuring. 

Another star, a true-blue Hollywood 
one, though he wouldn’t care to describe 
himself thus, was in the spotlight on the 
BBC last week, condemning the Ameri¬ 
can legal system as a heartless circus. 

Said Woody Allen to Barry Norman, 
on Film '95:1 am allowed to spend time 
with my son, but not my daughter. To 
me. it’s the most cruel thing. (He was 
referring to a court ruling which keeps 


his young son and daughter in the custo¬ 
dy of his estranged wife, Mia Farrow). 

Allen has begun looking his age: he 
told Norman that he was too old to play 
the playwright in his latest success Bul¬ 
lets Over Broadway . But other than that, 
he was his trademark self: the characte¬ 
ristic stutter, hom-rimmed glasses, sha¬ 
peless trousers, were all there. But 
unlike his movies, there were no funny 
lines. Like he said, he hasn’t seen his 
daughter for two years, and it hurts. 

A Hindi film masquerading as a seri- 






On BBC Woody Allen 
was his trademark self, 
—the horn-rimmed 
glasses, the shapeless 
trousers—except that 
this time there were no 
funny lines 


al, recently begun on the Metro Chan¬ 
nel, is extremely hurtful to delicate sensi¬ 
bilities. Everything about Ar?oo (Wed¬ 
nesdays, 8.30 pm) is loud and obvious. 
It’s about a rich girl in love with a poor 
boy, and the girl’s wicked father who 
tears the lovers asunder, and things that 
happen thereafter. 

It’s got Shekhar Suman, Sudcsh 
Berry, Sudhir Pande and a girl called 
Vaidehi who seems to be a poor under¬ 
study to a starlet It’s been shot al a hill 
station, so there are enough 

- opportunities lor the 

lovers to roll about in the 
snow, singing duets. 

The girl’s father insul¬ 
ts the Pwr But Proud 
boy, who stalks out of her 
house. The girl is shatter¬ 
ed but resolute. The boy 
is unfairly thrown into pri¬ 
son where he meets a man 
with a Heart Of Gold. 
There’s another song, in a 
skating rink. 

Picture this: Shekhar 
Suman on skates, 
wobbling. 

By now he must be 
■ 1 quite adept at singing 

, } Mgl because that's all he gets 

\ % Mm to do in a Zee serial called 

|||9 Andaa? which also has 

Sudesh Berry, and a bad 
M M case of ft bn i nakh ras . 

And on the national network, (Thurs¬ 
days, 9.30 pm), a serial which is very 
much a serial, makes a comeback. In its 
first round Lifeline , a story about hospi¬ 
tals, doctors and other denizens, was 
absorbing. ! 

This time, Vijaya Mehta no longer 
directs, but the concept and most of the 
cast is the same: Ila Aran, Tanvi Azmi, 
K.K. Raina and Renuka Shahane among 
others. And if it is as intelligent and well- 
crafted as before, we arc in for some nice 
viewing. • 
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KEKIN DARIJWALLA 


HHHH|HH| The in 

i s lim 
pint: along 
going. about its dai 
jM H ly ehoics - draw 
Jf^H nig water from the 
Mkjf-PH well, hi ingulf fire- 
« 0 gST fn* wood liom seruli 
oi foiest, keeping 

....the health flies 

going, and hanging the laundry out to 
dry. it not m lull public view, at least in 
tlu* lineot sight ot a handlul ol neighbou¬ 
ring apartments Ane all this despite the 
pubhsheis, who li.oe already rung for 
| the ambulance, and booked a room in 
the hospital hoping someone would pick 
up the lab. no mallei who 

Von would have noticed that I am talk¬ 
ing about die opt must le publishers. The 
more Ikchly melancholic have already 
pi one uni* ed her dead with the solitary 
exception ot that tadianl solitaire Vik- 
rnm Seth Indeed, they are a trifle irritat¬ 
ed that the doctors are taking so long m 
putting then indecipherable signatures 
onto the death certificates And the third 
vaiicty ol pubhsheis, the tight assed. 
textbook-oriented variety, couldn’t citre 
less They only hope (hut some volunta¬ 
ry body, someone like Alcoholics Ano¬ 
nymous, tor instance, would just pick up 
the wail and dump her where she 
belongs, don't ask me where. As long 
as then godown space is not occupied, 
they are happy 

Theic is anothei variety, the one 
which asks you to buy, say 2(K) copies, 
or subsidise the book financially. 

’Will you walk into my printing 
press 

Said the printer to the muse, 

Tis the prettiest little punting press 
That poets ever used ” 

W ell, here are two women poets, 
Meena Alexander and Anju Mak- 
hija, who despite all odds, have just 
published poetry through Rupa and Har- 
An.uid Publications respectively Three 
eheeis toi them and theit publishers 
\'n \' } tom The Web is Anju Makhija’s 
fust hook released barely two days 
heiore she won the British Council Poe¬ 
try Prt/e. Meena Alexander has been wri¬ 
ting and publishing for the last 15 years, 
starling with Stone Roots in 1980. Since 
her magnum opus. House Of A Thou¬ 
sand I)oor\ in I^SQ, she has published 
The Storm and a long poem. Night 
St ene, 1 he (ianfenyms produced Off 


TWO VOICES 

Despite all odds, Meena Alexander and Anju 
Makhija are making themselves heard 


Oi l Broadway in I9KX and published 
in 1992 

Both poets indulge in a poetry that is 
socially commuted, both led sliongly 
for the deprived and the afflicted While 
Meena Alexander sticks to conventional 
forms, Anju Makhija experiments 
daringly, and at times unsuccessfully 


Makhija diamatises situations Some 
ol her poems, like The Runaway, are 
pure theatre and hit you in the gut 
Alexander writes about violence liven 
the myths she chooses relate to Kali. 
Makhija feels passionately about the 
degradation in the environment. She 
also writes about the w Us and strays 



Some' publishers appear to have 
pronounced the Indian muse in Kngiish 
poetry dead — with the exception of 
Vikram Seth 
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that litter Bombay's pavements. Makhi¬ 
ja branches off into whimsy and humour 
now' and then. Alexander is uniformly 
melancholic, as if inadvertently caught 
in the midst of a seven-year state 
mourning. 

In River And Bridge (Rupa; hard¬ 
back: Rs 95) Mecna Alexander veers off 
a little from some of her earlier obses¬ 
sions. There is a little less involvement 
with the family, grandmothers, 
ancestral houses. On the other hand, 
there is an accentuation of strains found 
in hci later volumes, namely revulsion 
against the violence w'e find everywhere 
around us. 

"In Cambodia I carried 
my mother’s head in a sack 
and ran three days and nights 
through a rice field.. " 

Later in the same poem. News Of The 
World , site says 'A man approaches/ 
muck on his shirt/ his head, a battering 
ram/ he knows who I am/ 1 stall:/ the 
tracks flash/ with a thousand suns." 

Another poem, City Street , talks of 
"A table on a rooftop/ stripped by frost " 
There is no bread here, "no milk, no rice, 
no water./ No sickle there, nor hamtnci." 


again. The 


That could be Cambodia 
end of the poem has a fine 
take-off on Rilke. "The 
angelic orders/ do not 
haunt us any longer/... 
We cannot cry. ‘Who 
will hear us now?’/ Not 
that we lack voices or 
breath." The large, 
universalised concern 
gets crystallised and nar¬ 
rowed down to the city 
street, where "the clash of 
small arms bought 
second-hand" is taking- 
place. ! 


There is a poem on thef[ TjJV. 

young of Tiananmen. - 

"As blood swallowed them 
whole/ they became blood/ as the sun 
swallowed them whole/ they became 
children of the sun." You have here the 
typically expansive poetic gesture of the 
Asian poet. From Tagore to Iqbal and 
Faiz (though Faiz was drier and more 
pithy than the other two), any one could 
have written the above lines. 

T wo things need to be said here. First, 
that Meena Alexander has added a 
clear dimension to her poetry by taking 


heed of the needless «iol- 
ence (all violence is 
need less) and i n j u st i cc 
w'c sec around us. (There 
is a passionate poem on 
Nelson Mandela) For a 
woman poet, this is a 
break from the tradition 
of confessional poetry set 
by Kamala Das and assi¬ 
duously fostered by Lum- 
ce dc Sou/a. At last wc 
see poetry from a woman 
writer transcending femi¬ 
nist concerns, or fixa¬ 
tions primarily related to 
personal guilt or depriva¬ 
tion or misery. (By no 
stretch of imagination am 
I trying to suggest that 
there is anything narrow 
in sticking to personal or 
gender-related concerns.) 

Secondly, and this 
comes in as a bit of cautio¬ 
nary, writing on violence in gene¬ 
ral from the killing fields of the Khmer 
Rouge to Tiananmen or the daily spilla¬ 
ge of blood in Karachi can result in loss 
of focus. The reader’s soul also gets stee¬ 
led against repetitive agonising. One 


Both Alexander and 
Makhija feel 
for the 

deprived and the 
afflicted 





! Tiananmen as inspiration: agony 
by proxy 

must also not forget that most of this 
agony comes in hy proxy, as it were, 
through the media, and is not experienc¬ 
ed first-hand. It can’t be the same as Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn writing about the Gulag or 
Akhmatova writing about the Streltzi. 

Anju Makhija’s is not as assured a 
voice. It can't possibly be in a first book. 
But there is plenty of talent here, and pas¬ 
sion. Her images are graphic: 


"The child diaped 
like a Siir i, 

covers hall hci 
breasts " 

She can be extremely 
pithy w'hen she wants to 
Here's an entire poem foi 
you: 

Social Work 
"Day . 

dodging shit-bits in 
Dhara\ 1 
Night • 

cognac on the 
rocks." 

The poem. The 
Runaway, has the force 
of a hindkiek of a mule. It 
is one of the most power¬ 
ful poems 1 have read in a 
long time. Reminds one 
of Vijay Tendulkar at his 
best Marooned would 
have been another superb 
I poem if that inane last 
stanza had been excised. How many 
poems peter olf ami go into limbo 
because writers don’t know' when to 
sign off! 

Stride! editing may have helped Mak¬ 
hija She sometimes slips into 

--incorrect usage, as m the 

mmp»mmm j inc "And words spill into 
WMI scoff." 

KfeXji kjU But View' From The 
Web will be remembered 
f for its strong poems, like 
the Tale Of The Young 
Bride , where a beautiful 
bride born in 1968 first 
marries someone born in 
1934, and keeps getting 
sold to people progres- 
^ teBfcbl sively oldci. It will also 
be remembered for its 
Lhumour: "Rats feast on 
K, % wt paperbacks for mass con- 
A- sumption,/ straying away 

-from hard hounds." 

If Meena Alexander has not enhanced 
her reputation, she has certainly fortified 
it. She is easily the leading woman poet 
of the country. Anju Makhija has some 
distance to go. But she has made a fine 
start. Both books have been beautifully 
produced and are certainly worth a 
buy. • 


View From The Web by Anju Makhija Published by ISBN 
Price Rs95 

River And Bridge by Meena Alexander Published by 
Rupa Price Rs95 
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IN THE EYE OF A STORM: < hief minister Bhajan Ixii 

Lawle ss lawmen 

In a landmark judgement , the Supreme Court sentences three senior 
police officers of the state to imprisonment 


Looks like the men in 
uniform arc the ones 
who need to he polic¬ 
ed the most. Close on 
the heels of a Supreme 
Court order indicting 
five Punjab Police 
officers for killing a 
Sikh couple in Calcut¬ 
ta comes another judgement by the apex 
court hauling up three senior cops Irom 
Haryana, two of whom are IPS officers. 

On 2 May, the Supreme Court senten¬ 
ced all the three police officers of the 
slate to imprisonment on contempt char¬ 
ges The police personnel have been 
punished for illegally detaining a 
Calcutta-based businessman, Dhanan- 
jay Sharma, and his taxi driver Sushil 
Kumar, and also for misleading the 
court over the matter. 


What has given the case an interesting 
twist is the alleged involvement ol the 
Haryana chief minister Bhajan Lul\ son- 
in-law, A noop Bishnoi. A dispute had 
broken out between Bishnofs firm, 
Bhanu Iron and Steel Company Ltd and 
a rival company — the Calcutta-based 
Rampuria Industrial Group — ovei a 
sum of Rs 5 lakh. Subsequently, a crimi¬ 
nal case was registered at the Sadar poli¬ 
ce station of Hissar by Bishnoi. 

On IS January, 1994, Dhananjuy 
Sharma, an employee of the Rampuria 
Industrial Group, had gone to Hissar 
to attend the , hearing of this case. 
While returning to Delhi in a taxi driven 
by Sushil Kumar, they were "waylaid" 
by three police officials of Hissar— the 
senior superintendent of police. Anil 
Davra, additional SP Sham Lai Goel. 
and the station house officer (SHO) of 


the local police station, Rajinder Singh 
Yadnv 

The police brought Sharma and 
Kumar to the Hissar police station. They 
were then illegally detained there for the 
next two days. 

The Supreme Court bench compris¬ 
ing Justice A.S. Anand and Justice Faiza- 
nuddin sentenced Anil Davra to two 
months simple imprisonment, and slapp¬ 
ed a three-month jail term on Sham Lai 
Goel and Rajinder Singh Yadav. 

In its verdict, the Supreme Court 
bench reprimanded the three officials 
lor having "totally misdirected them¬ 
selves by not allowing the truth to come 
before the court". But the judges 
also admitted that it "can¬ 
not be said with any amount of certainty 
whether it was overzealousness on their 
part or whether they were acting under 
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Politics of reservation 


Deve Gowda \v new reservation policy smacks of 
parochialism 


any extraneous pressure". 

However, the bench noted that the 
chief minister's son-in-law, Anoop Bish- 
noi, was not present when the incident 
had taken place. But the court passed 
strictures on the Haryana home secreta¬ 
ry, A N. Mathur, and the director- 
general of police, Kulyan Kudra, for 
their casual approach in dealing with 
this case. 

A senior police officer told 
Sunday, "The judgement has not consi¬ 
dered the political pressure to which poli¬ 
ce officers are subjected. In the states, 
the home department is under the chief 
ministers So, even their verbal orders 
are implemented immediately.- 


ANOTHER INDICTMENT 


Three senior cops from 
Haryana, including two IPS 
officers, are sent to jail by 
the Supreme Court for 
Illegally detaining a 
businessman and his taxi 
driver and then misleading 
the court over the matter 

The incident has a political 
angle since the businessman 
happened to be a rival of 
Haryana CM Bhajan Lai’s 
son-in-law, Anoop Bishnoi. 
Already, several MLAs In the 
state have demanded the 
chief minister’s resignation 


Chief minister Bhajan Lai has describ¬ 
ed the Supreme Court ruling as "sad and 
unfortunate". He also said that the impri¬ 
sonment of the cops would demoralise 
the police force and would have severe 
implications. 

What he chose to ignore was that the 
ruling is bound to have a political fallout 
in Haryana. Already, a few MPs and 
MLAs have voiced their suppoit for the 
judgement and demanded the chief mini¬ 
ster’s resignation. 

Avtar Singh Bhadana, who hails from 
Faridabad, told Sunday, "Though the 
judgement has rightly punished the poll 
ee officers, it is equally important to 
punish the political masters who have 
forced them to act in such a manner. 
Now, many Haryana MPs and MLAs 
will appeal to the party high command 
to take action against chief minister Bha¬ 
jan Lai.” • 

K.S.Nmrmyanmn/ New Delhi 


Chid minister Dcve 
Gowda had earned 
himseli the sobriquet 
of ‘Davos' Gowda 
after he was invited to 
speak at the World 
Economic Forum. 
And since his return, 
he had been showing a 
predilection for the Manmohanoniies of 
liberalisation. 

But by the end of April, the Karnataka 
CM’s new-found liberalisation had tak¬ 
en a back seat. On 21 April, the govern¬ 
ment announced reservation ol jobs for 
Kannadigas — natives of the state — in 
both public and private sector 
industries. And on 28 April, the Cabinet 
decided that from the ensuing academic 
year of 1995-96, only students from 


within the state would be allowed to 
appear for the common entrance test 
(CET) for admission to the medical and 
engineering colleges. 

To be recognised as a Kannadiga, a 
person has to live in the state for 15 years 
and should be able to read and write Kan¬ 
nada. And in order to be considered a 
Kannadiga student, one is required to 
study for a minimum of 10 years in Kar¬ 
nataka, besides having appeared for the 
Board examinations, at the end of clas¬ 


ses X and XII, from the slate 

The job reservation has been imple 
mented in keeping with the Di Sarojim 
Mahishi Report, which had been ignoi- 
ed tor several yeais The government 
order specifies that 80 per cent of |obs 
belonging to categories A and B should 
be reserved for Kannadigas as should 
100 per cent of jobs coming underclas¬ 
ses C and D This applies to industries 
which employ 50 or more people The 
new' stricture has it that if an organisa 
lion fails to comply w ith the regulations, 
the state government w'ill suspend all 
concessions being granted to it. 

And Gowda’s decision on the CET 
has tome when it was least expected. 
The professional colleges in the slate 
have long been plagued by gross com¬ 
mercialisation of the admission procedu¬ 


re. It was with the purpose of curbing 
these malpractices that the CET was 
introduced two years ago. 

Last year, the admission procedure 
was thrown completely out of gear w ith 
chief minister Vecrappa Moily’s bid to 
hike reservation for backward classes to 
80 per cent. When admissions were final¬ 
ly completed, three months behind sche¬ 
dule, as many as 2,967 seats remained 
vacant. The government then tried to 
hand over these seats to the "manage- 




LOCAL FLAVOUR: chief minister Deve Gowda 
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merit quota’, by which they would be 
'sold' off for much higher lees, But the 
move was foiled by a timely order irom 
the Supreme Court 

Indeed, the government's wisdom in 
implementing the reservations Irom the 
present academic year itself is being 
questioned The confusion over 
seats is bound to result in the postpone¬ 
ment of the admission procedure and 
many seats are likely to he left vacant yet 
again. 

Such rigid reservations of jobs and 
scats in professional colleges are at com¬ 
plete variance with the liberal, open- 
door policy that was being trumpeted by 
the chief minister not so long ago. 


HOME TRUTHS 


The government has 
announced Increased 
reservation of Jobs for 
Kannadlgas and barred 
non-locals from admission to 
medical and engineering 
colleges In the state 

The order appears 
unconstitutional and It Is 
only a matter of time before it 
Is taken to court 

Such parochialism Is at 
complete variance with the 
liberal, open-door policy that 
was being trumpeted by the 
chief minister not so long ago 



The order also appears unconstitution¬ 
al and it seems only a matter of time 
before it is taken to court. The Constitu¬ 
tion clearly guarantees every citizen the 
freedom to work am where in the 
country. So, this parochial attitude adop¬ 
ted by the Karnataka government is sure 
to raise a storm of protest. 

And with the state law minister M.C. 
Nanaiah insisting that those studying in 
central schools w ill also have to be certi¬ 
fied as Kannadigas, civil servants and 
other professionals with transferable 
jobs are obviously outraged. 

This sudden upsurge of parochialism 
might help Deve Gowda to project him¬ 
self as a ‘son of the soil’, but his image as 
a political figure of national stature will 
surely take a beating. • 

Sandhym Mmndonem/BmngmUof 



Divided they stand 


Factionalism within the state Congress peaks before 
the crucial civic polls 


Has Congress presi¬ 
dent Narasimha Rao 
finally decided to give 
Mamata Bancrjcc 
more power in the 
West Bengal Con¬ 
gress? Phis question 
WEST BENGAL is now being asked by 
mm ~ m political observers, 
even as factionalism in the state Con¬ 
gress has intensified before the munici¬ 
pal polls on 28 May. 

As political parties prepare for the 
elections, a war of attrition has broken 
out between state Congress chief, Som- 
en Mitra, and former Union minister and 
state Youth Congress president and MP, 
Mamata Baneijee. The Mamata camp 
was ignored when it came to selecting 
the civic poll candidates. And the par¬ 
ty’s crisis deepened following Baner¬ 
jee’s decision to field rebel candidates in 
40 per cent of the 1,626 scats in the 
contest. 

It all started when the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee (AICC) directed arch- 
rivals Somen Mitra and Mamata Baner- 


jec, to cooperate in drawing up the candi¬ 
dates' list. In a fax message to the 
Pradesh Congress Committee (PCC), 
the AICC categorically stated that both 
Mitra and Banerjee would have equal 
powers in selecting the nominees. 

This was a clear departure from the 
AICC’s earlier practice in which the 
high command had given Mitra a free 
hand and kept a belligerent Banerjee at 
bay. 

With less than a year to go for the 
Assembly polls in the state, Rao probab¬ 
ly wants the fiery Banerjee to lead the 
Congress. But the sudden escalation of 
factional fights might ruin the party’s 
chances at the civic polls 

The moment the AICC directive 
reached the WBPCC, there was jubila¬ 
tion in the Mamata camp. But Somen 
Mitra and his supporters failed to take it 
in their stride. As Subrata Mukhcrjee, 
chairman of the sub-committee oversee¬ 
ing the nominations, observed, "This 
directive from the AICC is ridiculous. 
How can you expect us to carry out such 
orders when the filing of nominations 
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POLES APART: St mien Mitra (right) 
and Mturtiia Banei/ee 


lire already over and ihe final scrutiny is 
going on?" 

Moreover, some Mum loyalists took 
this directive to he an attempt on the 
high command's part to snub them So, 
when Banerjee met the PCC president 
with her list of candidates, her nominees 
were not entertained. 

Meanwhile, the rival leaders were in 
constant touch with the AICC, hut with 
the high command providing no compro¬ 
mise formula, all hell broke loose. 
"Mamata should fail in line for the sake 
of the party. I still believe that she will be 
sensible in the end," said Mitra firmly. 

But Banerjee remained defiant and 
stepped up her offensive by declaring 
that her camp would put up rebel candi¬ 
dates against the official Congress nomi¬ 
nees. The party had fared well in the pan- 
ehayat polls held two years ago — it had 
bagged an unprecedented 38 per cent 
votes in rural areas. And it could have 
further improved its overall position by 
putting up a creditable show in the forth¬ 
coming civic polls. But that seems 
unlikely now. 

If the Congress does well, Somen 
Mitra’s position will be secure. But if it 
fares badly, Banerjee might stake her 
claim to the PCC chief s chair before the 
Assembly polls next year. • 

Arindmm Smrkar/Cmlcutta 


Up in arms 


Governmental apathy and police harassment 
drive ex-daeoits to desperation 


-— 4.30 pm, M) April, 

1901 In a ical-hle 
action tantamount to 
drama, 12 dreaded 
dacoits ot the Babula 
Naik gang suriendei- 

_cd in the presence ol 

ORISSA the then thief minister 
Bi ju Patnaik The cere¬ 
monial surrender was accompanied by 
the usual pomp and fanfuic with the 
state government promising to pi ovule 
all necessary help to rehabilitate the cri¬ 
minals and the dacoits vowing to lead 
decent, social lives. 

Now, four years later, at least seven 
out of the 12 former dacoits ol Hnlgarh 
Hills (in the erstwhile Pun district and 
the newly-constituted Nayagarh district 
of Orissa) arc seriously considering 
reverting to their old profession. 



FLOP SHOW: dacoits surrendering 
to the then chief minister Biju 
Patnaik in 1991 


According to two of the ok- dacoits. 
Kalia Naik, 32, and Rahula Sethy, 35, 
the dream of getting hack into the main 
stream has turned into a nightmare. "In 
the last four years, we have encountered 
a whole array of government officials 
who have remained indifferent, and 
even ignorant, about the promises that 
the then chief minister, Biju Patnaik, 
had made at the surrender ceremony." 

Janata Dal supremo Biju Patnaik, 
quite predictably, claims that his govern¬ 


ment lud fulfilled Ms ptoimscs and holds ( 
the present government lesponsihle h>i ; 
the plight ol the e\ daunts 'Then j 
demands aie genuine", he asserts. "In j 
out time, we ga\c them Ks 25,000 to ' 
start some business independently We j 
gifted them a two-roomed pukka house I 
All the pending eases against them sveic ' 
disposed of m time It is now the moral j 
duty ol Ihe present government to ciimi I 
re then soc tal sec unlv 

This evokes an angiy retort bom a no i 
(her e\ dacoit, Ithikan N'ayak, AX "Ihe i 
Janata Dal go\emmeniu>nld not provi j 
tie us a permanent s atkan |uh Noi did j 
they give us (he live acies of land that j 
was promised ()nly six ol us wctc absor- | 
bed in a private sugai mill of Nayagarh j 
as daily labourers in 1992 and were driv¬ 
en out in 1993," alleges Blnkari. 

It is clear that the pioi ess of rehabilita¬ 
ting the daunts lias heon a resounding 
failure The ex-daeoits have had to 
encounter callous government officials 
in then quest for the promised land and 
rickshaw loans They have also been 
harassed by the police ol hithegarh, Bol- 
garh. Nayagarh and Khandapra. 

Complains a disgusted Kalia, ’The 
ihanabcdnts are dragging us to the police 
station lor every little thing. They' regu¬ 
larly charge us with crimes that we have 

never committed.fhey (the police) 

are spiteful because they never got the 
credit for our surrender. All Ihe lime¬ 
light w as cornered b\ the lanata Dal poll 
ticians. Now- that the Janata Dal is no | 
more in power, they ate taking it out on j 
us," alleges Rapa Naik, 42 | 

Both social security and social presti 
ge have eluded these t \dacoits fhey 
have tried hard to draw attention to then 
plight They have oigamsed hunger ' 
strikes and written to all and sundry j 
from the chairman. I Inman Rights (dm- | 
mission, to the Piesident ol India, horn 
thcGoxernoi ol Oiis.satothehoinc secre¬ 
tary of the Government ol India. But to 
no avail j 

So, when Bajia Naik declares, "There 
is no way out but to convert to our old 
path," it is not dejection, but a steely 
determination that c omes through. • 

I 

Surendra Patra/Bhubaneswar j 
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MASTERMIND: Darshan Singh, chief engineer of the suite ’.\ department <>] 


power 


Power to the 
people 

The state’s villages will 
soon boast of their own 
hydro-power generating 
units 

E MHM Soon, many villages 
HH of Arunachal Pradesh 
will have then own 
t J hydro-power generat- 
mg unit and the full 
WmM authority to run it too. 
ARUNACHAL This scheme is an 
PRADESH extension of the rural 
™"™ 1 electrification pro¬ 
gramme covering remote villages in the 
state. 

The brainchild of Darshan Singh, 
chief engineer of the state’s department 
of power, the concept has already been 
approved by the Rural Electrification 
Corporation of India (REC1). The RECI 
will be financing this project. 

Under the scheme, power-generating 
sets, with a capacity to generate between 
15 to 90 KW, would be set up in remote 


border villages and handed over to the 
villagers on a turnkey basis. With an 
average cost of Rs 3 5 lakh, each of these 
sets would require no further investment 
from the state government as the villa¬ 
gers themselves would be maintaining 
them — as employees and owners 
"This project will be beneficial for 
both the villagers and the government," 


Darshan Singh told Suwm "Most of 
these villages are virtually unapproacha¬ 
ble. Without a steady supply of power 
and the difficulty in procuring fuel, villa¬ 
gers have been relying on timber. Not 
only will this scheme check deforesta¬ 
tion, it would also provide employment 
for the villagers. And they will be assur¬ 
ed of round-the-clock power supply 


Communi cation gap 

Mulayam Singh’s visit to London confuses, rather 
than convinces, investors 


H e came, he saw,, but did he con¬ 
quer? fa (he last week of April, 
Uttar Pradesh chief minister 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and a team of 
22 industrialists and bureaucrats 
from the state made a first-ever visit 
to Britain. The aim: to woo foreign 
investors, of course. 

On 29 April, when Mulayam 
Singh left the shores of London, he 
did have two business contracts in 
his kitty. But he also left in his wake a 
lot of very puzzled investors who 
were still trying to figure out exactly 
what it was the ebullient UP chief 
minister had come to say. 

For, if there is one thing that 
Mulayam Singh Yadav—who brav¬ 
ed the London chill and the pin¬ 


striped brigade of potential investors 
in his very own dhoti-kurta and khadi 
waistcoat — cannot be accused of, 
it's lack of individuality. 

The UP chief minister actually 
addressed a large gathering of inves¬ 
tors at India House in chaste Hindi! 
Needless to say, none of the British 
investors understood a word. Neither 
did non-resident Indians (NRIs) 
from non-Hindi speaking states. 

Undaunted, Yadav held forth on 
Kashmir, communal harmony and 
the general political situation in 
India- Those who understood him 
thoroughly enjoyed what was beginn¬ 
ing to look increasingly like an elec¬ 
tion rally in the heartland of UP. 

"Kashmir belongs to India,” roar¬ 


ed Mulayam, "and Pakistan must vac¬ 
ate the portion it occupies.” As NRIs 
clapped in enthusiasm. Mulayam 
went on to say that the demolition of 
Babri Masjid had given a bad name 
to the state but under his government 

WELC0MET0 MY WORLD: UP chief miniate 










from micro hydcl units they can call 
their own " 

Besides, this piojeet will have a larger 
economic impact These self help 
power units arc expected to generate 
employment for the villagers and check 
their migration to the towns. The state 
government will also be earning a 
steady icvenue from these power units 
without having to spend anything more 
than the initial installation amount The 
government expects to get hack its 
investment cost in less than 25 years. 

Two firms from Assam have been 
entrusted with the task of setting up 
these projects. T hey will not only procu¬ 
re the machinery and take care of the 
installation, hut w ill also train the villa¬ 
gers m operation and maintenance 

Arunachal Pradesh has other plans to 
levamp its power sector as well. Besi¬ 
des the novel uwn- 

your-powei generators’ project, the 
department of power has also conic up 
with a locally-developed pelton-lype 10 
kw turbines for remote areas. They will 
he installed in 500 villages which are not 
easily accessible. 

All this should go a long way in enabl¬ 
ing the state to achieve its target of provi¬ 
ding !()() per cent power to its people by 
the end ol the Lighth Five-Year Plan. • 

Rahul Karmakar/ltanagar 


Battle for the fort 

The movement to shift the Assam Rifles from the holy 
shrine of the Meiteis gathers momentum 


Kangla l ort, the holy 
shrine ot the Meiteis, 
is once again the focus 
of controversy. Por 
decades now, this 
historical site, located 
in the heart of Imphui. 
has been occupied by 
the Assam Rifles. 
And now, while the troops seem to he in 
no mood to budge, the Meilei communi¬ 
ty has stepped up the demand for their 
ouster. 

A relay hunger strike - - largely com¬ 
prising women volunteers — is on since 
2 January, 1095 in front of the Kangla 
gates. Moreover, legal notices have 
been served to the ministry of home 
affairs and the state chief secretary by 
the convenor of the People’s Movement 
Committee (PMC), Rajkumar 
Rancndrajil Singh. 

Rancndrajit — who is also the elder 
brother of Rajkumar Mcghen, alias 
Sanayaima, the general secretary of the 
outlawed United National Liberation 




STAGE-MANAGED: the Assam Rifles 
making a show of leaving the Kangla 
Fort in 1992 


Front (UNLF) —has served an ultima¬ 
tum to the concerned government offici¬ 
als for the removal of the troops to the 
new site at Longa Koireng, 15 km from 
Imphal. 

The PMC chief has set 13 August — 
Patriot's Day of Manipur --- as the 
deadline for vacating the fort. Legal 
action has been threatened unless this 


ail religious minorities would be 
protected. 

Uttar Pradesh, said Yadav, had the 
best record in communal harmony, 
the best record in crime control and 
the best climate for investment, as it 


layam Singh Yadav 



provided a single-window system 
for processing applicants. 

’Tf there is no development in UP, 
India cannot develop/ 1 declared 
Mulayarn Singh. ”We will look after 
you and respect you and once you 
come you will not go back," the chief 
minister assured the investors. 

All of which would have sounded 
very inviting, if only he had been 
understood. India House diplomats 
later said that they had planned to pro¬ 
vide a translator, but it hadn’t worked 
out. 

The kingdom, however, was not 
lost for the want of a translator. For, 
having had his say in India House, 
Yadav and his 22-strong team plung¬ 
ed into the business of marketing UP 
in meetings held with investors in 
London and Birmingham. Here, 
Yadav was alternately translated by 
the UP bureaucrats, or by Sanjay D&l- 
mia, a Samajwadi MP in the Rajya 
Sabha. 


At any rate, the group ~ which 
included Mahendra Modi from Modi- 
pon Ltd, Ashok Chaturvedi of Flex 
Industries and Lalit Khaitai. of Radi- 
co Khaitan Ltd — described it all as 
"very constructive". 

The signing of two memoranda of 
understanding (MoUs) were announ¬ 
ced, A Rs 800 crore project was sign¬ 
ed by the Meerut-based Diwan Rub¬ 
ber to set up a 25,000 spindle textile 
mill and a 120 megawatt power plant 
in Meerut Also in the bag was a Rs 
1,500 crore civil aviation project. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav’s favou¬ 
rite line in London was "there is no 
difference between our kathi and 
kami" (saying and doing). But consi¬ 
dering very few really understood 
what he had to *say\ the investors in 
Britain have little idea as to what 
Mulayam Singh will actually ‘do’ to 
give industry in Uttar Pradesh a 
much-needed boost, • 
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The enemy within 

Infighting dogs the Congress pat ty in the state 


tic lit 11 11 ) i‘ is met. Meanwhile, the AM 
Mcitei ant I Meitei Leipak Kunglu 
Thougal I up (AMMI K 11 ), vs (tic ii k 
sjkmi heading tile movement, lias dead 
cd to lake ii[) lhe mallei m New Delhi 
The Meitei National Assemblv a non 
political nutbl. has also warned the 
government (fiat it would somi intensify 
the sin tor vacating the toil 

History has it that apart fiom hemp a 
holy shrine, the K.mgla wax the anuent 
palace of Meitei kings wlmii w.is also 
used as a loit The British eontfueied 
Manipur in Apn! I Shi and at lei Jndepen 
denee, the Government ol India allowed 
the Assam Rilies to eontnuie occupying 
the toil 

! 

I his upset the Meiteis who believe 
that the shi r e has been descanted Besi¬ 
des, the Ian ih<tt they has e toacqune pei 
lints to enn i the (oil has hint the senti¬ 
ments ot the community 

following continued protests, the 
Kungln ion was claimed a protected 
area m Mauli IhKO muiei die Manipur 
Anuent and Historical Monuments and 
Archaeological Sites and Remains Act, 
Ih7(> 

I'lie pioeess of shilling the Assam 
Rifles begun neailv three years ago. But 
the entne exeieise was reduced to a 
lane On 1 * August, Pb>2, a function 
was organised m Imphul to muik the 
beginning ol Assam Rdles personnel 
leaving the fort M M. Jacob, the then 
Onion minister ol state lot home, declar¬ 
ed that the holy shnne would belong to 
the people of Manipur with effect from 
that day He also promised that the shift 
ing of the troops would be completed 
within a year's time 

But no such thing happened 

Now, the state government has taken 
up the cause of the Me.ieis The state 
Assembly recently passed a private 
member's resolution, raised by CPI 
member Irabot Singh, to shift the troops 
by the end of this yeat. Chief minister 
Rishang Kcishmg and the leader of the 
Opposition, Rajkuinai Ranbn Singh, 
have been entrusted with the task of 
implementing the resolution 

Kcishing has blamed the Union home 
ministry for the delay as the Assam 
Rifles is under the ministry’s direct con¬ 
trol. And now, the chief minister has pro¬ 
mised to lead a delegation to Delhi and 
urge the Centre to shift the troops from 
the fort. • 

Khmlmn Thockchom/imphmf 


The Congress' rout 
during the rcceii* 
Assembly polls in 
Gujarat has had a pre¬ 
dictable fallout — fac¬ 
tionalism and dissent 
The Gujarat Pradesh 
(ilIJAKAT Congress Committee 
KjPCC) today, is nu- 
ly a house divided. And with the pan- 
chav at and municipal elections just 
round the corner, the party has very little 
time to get its act together. 

The Congress is still reeling under 
their humiliating defeat — a dismal 46 


mg of the party organisation, 

At the centre of the controveisy lies 
the post of GPCC president Loyalists of 
the present chief Prabodh Raval contend 
that a change in the leadership at this 
houi would further damage the chances 
of the Congress in the forthcoming pan- 
chayat and municipal polls. But the for¬ 
midable Madhavsmh Solanki faction 
feels that Raval was responsible for the 
party’s poor showing at the Assembly 
polls and demands a chain ’ of guard at 
the top. 

However, most leaders of the erstwhi¬ 
le Janata Dal (G) — me hub 



TAKIN6 STOCK: A/CC> ’nr ml secretary 

out of 182 Assembly seats -at the hust¬ 
ings in March. Now, with a reorganisa¬ 
tion of the party structure on the cards, 
the divisions within the state unit ate 
becoming all too apparent. This has pro¬ 
mpted some Congressmen to form a 
Save Congress group. It comprises mem¬ 
bers of various factions and contends 
that the lack of unity among the party’s 
top-brass' has been responsible ior the 
poll debacle. 

The Save Congress group has already 
issued a notice to the top eight Congress 
leaders of the state, urging them to unite 
in the interest of the party. Following the 
notice served by the group, Janardhan 
Poojary, the A ICC observer in charge of 
Gujarat affairs, visited the state to meet 
senior leaders and discuss the revamp- 


' Janardhan Poo/ary 

ing Chhahildas Mehta. Urmilaben Patel 
and former deputy chief minister Narha- 
ri Amin — have opposed the appoint¬ 
ment of any nominee belonging to the 
Solanki group as the state Congress 
chief. 

While Congress president Narasimha 
Rao will soon have to decide on the reor¬ 
ganisation of the GPCC, the two fac¬ 
tions are refusing to conic to any settle¬ 
ment. This was evident when 
members belonging to the rival groups 
came to blows at a meeting convened by 
janardhan Poojary in Gandhinagar 
recently. 

And as the stalemate continues, there 
is no love lost among Congressmen in 
Gujarat. • 

Kmumhlk Jo*tU/Ahmedabad 
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Lab to wo mb 

India \s test-tube baby technology goes one step forw ard 




n 30 April, India caught up wall 
the world The wail of a baby. 


bui research woidwidc has shown that 
the iate of piegnancy is higher when the 


born to a 42-year-old woman at a two techniques are combined "That is 


Calcutta research centre that afternoon, 
announced an important advance in Indi¬ 
a's test-tube baby technology. 

The newborn, a girl child, was the pro¬ 
duct of a combination of two techniques 
--- intra-cytoplasmic sperm injection 
(ICSI) and /ygote tnira-fallopian trans- 
ici «ZIFT). And if these sound like terms 
liom Hxprocrates’ first lecture, this is 
what they mean when simply put. an 
ovum extracted from a woman's ovary 
is aitificially fertilised in a laboratory 
and put into her failoptan tube, before let¬ 
ting nature take over. 

The technique was first successfully 
tned out in 1992 by the Belgian medical 
scientist, Gianpiero Palermo, Since 
then, it has been effectively applied in 
the USA, UK and Singapore. But the 
Calcutta baby marked the first birth 
through this technique in this 
subcontinent 

1CS1-Z1FT gieatly improves a child¬ 
less couple’s chances ol having a baby 
over the traditional in- vitro fertilisation 
(IVF) technique. Stu- r 
dies have shown that it is 
the husband's low sperm | 
count that is responsible I 
for infertility in 40 per 
cent of the cases. "But 
ICSI virtually does away 
with that problem," says ^ m 

Dr Sudarshan Ghosh I 

Dasltdat, 43, who, along HHHHH 
with his wife Dr Kakali 
Gosh Dastidar, ultrasono- 
graphist, made the break¬ 
through last fortnight 
"IVF demands a sperm 
count ol at least 1,00,000 - ““~TTj 
to 5,00,000 to succeed man |p U | a || D , 
but K SI works with 
much, much less," he says. 

The technique involves what he calls 
"micro manipulation", in which a heal¬ 
thy sperm is literally injected into an 
extracted ovum with the help of superfi¬ 
ne glass needles. Thus fertilised, the 
ovum or zygote is put into a fallopian 
tube. And nature does the rest. 

In ICSI, independent of ZIFT, the 
zygote is placed directly in the uterus, 


probably because it is the closest imita¬ 
tion of natuie, when, a /ygote travels 




Dr Sudarshan Qhosh Dastidar: blazing a new trail 


■HV' 




An ovum being Injected with a sperm: micro 
manipulation 

►. from a fallopian lube and settles in the 

what he calls uterus only after five-and-a-half days of 
/hich a heal- being fertilised," explains Dr Ghosh 
ctcd into an Dastidar. 

Ip of superfi- On the other hand, in simple ICSI, an 
ertilised, the artificially fertilised ovum has to be 
o a fallopian implanted in the uterus within 48 hours 
:st. because even the most advanced labora- 

>f ZIFT, the tory conditions can’t ensure its survival 
n the uterus, beyond that. But putting the zygote into 


the uterus beloie it is not mall) due also 
reduces the chances ol pregnane)' 

Di Ghosh Dastidai, who has been siu 
dying human infertility pioblems since 
1981, was once close to Dr Subhash 

- Mukherjee, a Calcutta 

k, II gynaecologist who com- 

|T^ 5 milted suicide allot his 

f claims ol ha\ mg created 
> India’s lust test-tube 
baby were debunked by 
|H the medical establishment 

mm He is naturally proud 

of the breakthrough, and 
of Calcutta’s enviable 
position in this field. 

V But Calcutta also 
I poses problems. The 
| ICSI-ZIFT' technique 
I costs at least Rs 35,(XX) 
J and there are not too 
y many couples in this reg- 
1 jl ion capabale of paying 

1 Jp this sum Research work, 

consequently, tends to 
mm H* slow down Besides, 
t h erc 1S a shortage of skill- 
now trail C( j j lan j s l0 man specialis¬ 
ed fertility labs. This is 

because this branch ol medical science 
is being neglected by the government, 
says Dr Ghosh Dastidar. No govern¬ 
ment hospital in the countiy has IVF 
units, he says. 

Arguably, this attitude is natural in a 
country beset with a population boom. 
But, as a result, approximately two crore 
people, suffering from curable infertili¬ 
ty problems, are being denied basic 
human lights. 

Yet, funding the upgradation of the 
ICSI technique can prevent deformed 
and spastic births In this method, the 
multiplying cells within a /ygote 
before their number exceeds 11 — can 
be tested for defects prior to putting the 
fertilised egg back into the human body. 
What’s more. Dr Ghosh Dastidar feels 
that research into human inlertilily can 
lead to the discovery ol an ideal 
contraceptive. 

And that surely is a good enough rea¬ 
son for sponsoring research in this 


Anlah Qupta/Calcutta 
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Sponsored play 

Finally , there is someone to offer promotional support to Indian soccer 


T he All India Football Federation 
(AIFF) has finally made it After 
years of effort, A IFF president 
Priya Ranjan Dasmunshi has succeeded 
in getting Indian soccer sponsored. Pie¬ 
cemeal efforts in the past had resulted in 
sponsoiship of a league competition 
here and a knockout tournament there, 
hut this is the first time Indian soccer 
will receive substantial support over a 

five-year stretch, _ 

The sponsorship deal 
was negotiated through 
Leisure Sports Manage- 
merit (LSM), whose loun- 
der, Benu Dasgupta, has 
been associated with the 
Nehru Cup for a decade. M 

LSM has tied up with the 

ment Group (IMG I, ^Hv 

which will be the over- 
seas associate. Intcrnatio- Wk 

rial sponsorship should lEjj 

come easily now, as the \ 

IMG is the largest sports 

marketing organisation 

in the world which has 

promoted tournaments 

like tennis at Wimbledon PjgHJyj j 

and football conducted 

by the Football Associa- jM 

lion of England. In India, 

the IMG is already assoei- 

ated with the Board of 

Control for Cricket in . 

India. 

LSM and IMG will together provide 
sponsorship, commercial packaging of 
tournaments and the telecasting of tour¬ 
naments. Andrew Croker. IMG’s vice- 
president for football, said, "We have 
already experienced great success in 
England and China. Indian football 
clearly has enormous following and 
huge potential.” 1MG\ subsidiary, 
Trans World International, provided 
Star TV’s Prime Sports channel with 
China’s football league coverage 

The AIFF’s aim is to generate funds 
for the development of the game in 
India. The first priority is the setting up 
of a national league, the necessary pre¬ 
cursor to a professional set-up Once pro- 


Icssionahsm comes in, there will i>c 
funds lor clubs to groom youngsters, 
which will start the process of improve¬ 
ment of the game. 

It is not as if football has no sponsors 
in the country. The lead in this sphere 
has been taken by ITC, through its vari¬ 
ous brand names, as well as one of its 
subsidiaries. Hindusthun Lever has also 
chipped in by sponsoring the national 




Mother Teresa was the 
chief guest at the Yuva 
Bharati Krirangan 
during the AARC’s 
final this year 


championship for the Santosh Tiophy. 

Apart from the old and established 
tournaments like the IFA Shield in Cal¬ 
cutta, the Durand in Delhi and the 
Rovers in Bombay, there are private 
organisations running tournaments with 
prize money. The leader in this has, for 
long, been the DCM organisation. But, 




of late, another body has come ud with a 
competition which has bla/ed a new trail. 

The A!) Airlines Recreation^ Club 
(A ARC) has been staging its club-level 
competition fora decade. The latest one 
saw hast Bengal triumph ovcr'Mohun 
Bagan in the final, but not before overco¬ 
ming opposition fiom abroad. A team 
ftom Nepal and Bangladesh’s top club 
Abaham Krira Chakra took part this year. 

-But nioic important 

than the competition arc 
g the fruits derived from it. 
The AARC is the only 
organisation in the coun¬ 
try which takes its funds 
to the game itself. After 
the tournament ends each 
year, the organisation 
comprising seven nation- 

anc * * nlernat * ona l a ^ r ^'“ 

(A ncs, earmarks the profits 
-<M fc ,r various football 
JL 1 coaching centres which 
M ] have the intention and 
i m 1 expertise but lack funds 
W\ I to carry out their training 
Sh f C- programmes for 

y ‘ sub-juniors. 

A. AARC’s charitable 

disposition found Mother 
Teresa making an appear¬ 
ance this year. She was 
the chief guest for the 
final at the Yuva Bharati 
Krirangan. 

But what will happen to these private 
organisers once the AIFF’s sponsorship 
scheme comes into effect is not yet 
clear. II the professional teams formed 
for the national league are incited to 
these competitions, their fees could be 
much higher than these organisations 
can offer. But, of course, that would 
mean a whole new concept of Indian 
football. 

Right now, things are looking up for 
the A1FF for the first time in decades. If 
substantial sponsorship becomes availa¬ 
ble, then there would be nothing to stop 
Indian football from experiencing the 
pleasures of Asian and world 
conquests. • 

ArUHSmn 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Searing up 

■ Every year, one million 
additional automobiles hit 
the roads of the country and 
the number of drivers 
increases at an amazing rate 
of five million! Add to this 
the poor skills and casual 
habits of the average Indian 
driver, and you have a sure 
recipe for disaster. 

This is clearly reflected in 
the sharp rise in road acci¬ 
dents throughout the 
country. With this in mind, 
the Central Scientific Instru¬ 
ments Organisation (CSIO) 
m Chandigarh has develop¬ 
ed a unique computer-based 
system to keep car drivers in 
line. The Drivers’ Reflexes 
Testing System (DRTS) is 
aimed at "improving the 
psycho-physical standards 
of Indian dri vers." says Dr S. 
Taneja, deputy director of 
the CSIO. 

This system is geared to 
test such common driving 
defects as psycho-motor 
maladies, poor night vision 
and lack of alertness. It has 


been extensively tested at 
the Central Road Research 
Institute in the capital and 
will soon be implemented by 
traffic authorities and dnv - 
ing schools in the country. 

For starters, the DRTS has 
been designed for Ambas¬ 
sador cars But w ith minor 
adjustments, it can be built 
into any other ppvate 
vehicle. Once fitted into the 


vehicle, the system evalua¬ 
tes the performance of the 
driver under \ arious 
conditions. 

Hammer and 
tongs 

■ If you happen to sulfei 
from an orthopaedic pro* 
blcm that just refuses to go 
aw a\. the place you should 


PRl/E m t on CoNTMiUUt'ONS 



KamalSIdhu 

1* - - MSmi _4LAJ 

Sonya Sippy 

TV personality 

TV programme director 


be headed for is the l 'day 
ehandpui village in Murshi- 
dahad district of West 
Bengal. Provided, ol course, 
you have a heart of steel for 
here, you will be confronted 
with six orthopaedic \sur 
geons’ literally going ‘ham 
mcr and tongs’. 

The doctors in this village 
still believe in the ancient 
practice of using ordinal*} 
carpenter’s tools like ham¬ 
mers, chisels, iion strips and 
a coarse variety of cord to 
mend broken bones. And 
what’s truly amazing is that 
over 50,000 patients turn up 
every year seeking the servi¬ 
ces of these surgeons. 

"Nursing homes and 
government hospitals do not 
take proper care of orthopae¬ 
dic cases. So, people flock to 
us," explains one surgeon. 

The doctors claim a very 
high percentage of success 
in their operations And the 
fact that people from all pails 
of West Bengal and even 
Bangladesh come here for 
treatment lends credence to 
their claim * 


Contributed by Nabanlta Mejumder, Calcutta 







DIED: Lewis T. Preston, president of the World Bank, in 
Washington D.C., on 5 May. He was 68. 

DIED: P.M. Rajagopalan. chief executive. Indian 
Express Newspapers, Madras, on 4 May, at Bombay. He 
was 66. 

DIED: Kshltish Roy, renowned Tagore scholar, at 
Santiniketan, on 2 May. He was 84. 

DIED: Veteran Congress leader and a former MP, N.R.M. 
Swamy , on 2 May, in Madras. He was 89. He had been a 
member of both Houses of Parliament. 

CHANGED: The name of Bombay to Mumbai by the 
Maharashtra Cabinet, on 4 May. 

STOPPED: The use of handcuffs by the police without 
the permission of a magistrate. According to a Supreme 
Court ruling, convicts or undertrials can no longer be 
fettered, either in prison or in transit. 

ELECTED: Professor C.N.R. Rao, president of the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Centre for Educational Scientific 


Research, as a foreign member of the prestigious 

American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. 

SELECTED: Union finance minister Manmohan 

Singh,for the Yudhvir Memorial Award for 1995. 

SELECTED: Major Shlva|l Jagtap of Sixth Maratha 
Light Infantry, for this year’s Veer Savarkar Bravery 
Award. 

APPOINTED: Sarala Gopalan, as the new secretary, 
department of women and child development in the ministry 
of human resource development. 

APPOINTED: R.K. Nayak, as secretary of the 
newly-created department of rural employment and poverty 
alleviation. Nayak is an IAS officer of the 1962 batch. 

SIGNED: A deal between Doordarshan and the 

American TV giant Cable News Network (CNN), on 3 
May, in New Delhi. 

BANNED: Mani Ratnam’s film Bombay, in Singapore 
and Malaysia. 
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ARIES 


(21 Man h 20 April) 

Y ou may not have the 
necessary energy lo 
carry out and enjoy your 
plans. Take things easy so 
that you can recharge your 
batteries. It is unwise to lake 
on heavy tasks Hmplovers 
and other influential people 
should only he called as a 
last resort as they can he 
resentful of being 
interrupted 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20 Wu\) 

T he week will get oil to a 
lively and constructive 
start — take full advantage 
of the favourable conditions. 
Don’t allow other 
distractions lo pull you away 
from the job in hand Try not 
to indulge co-workers who 
want to waste time. It is well 
worth your while to keep 
yout nose to the grindstone. 

GEMINI 


(2/ Ma\ 20 hole) 

R omantic plans can be 
disrupted. You may 
have to disappoint loved 
ones or be disappointed by 
them. You may regret any 
angry or irritable responses 
Keep your cool. Family 
members can be most 
supportive and helpful 
There is little point in taking 
yourself to task for past 
errors or indiscretions. 

CANCER 


LEO 


(21 ltil\-?U August i 

A spn.itions to achieve a 
long-i herished dream 
should be taken seriously, 
hnierlamment plans can be 
most enjoyable fake 
courage in both your hands if 
you are harbouring a secret 
affection for someone Ask 
them out prelcrably for 
dinner or to see a show with 
you. Children will enjoy 
outings with you. 


LIBRA 


(21 Scpiemh* f 20 ()t t<'ht t) 

T heic should be no 
shortage of Flight and 
original ideas now . Artists, 
designers and writcis can 
have a most enjoyabk and 
productive week, li is u good 
lime for getting manuscripts 
ready to deliver to 
publishers. Try buying and 
selling arts and crafts 
products. You can put a 
creative pen to paper. 



VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 Nonnibei 20 Dei embei) 

D on't think that you will 
get away with anything 
and everything. No one is 
going to make a special case 
or concession for you fry 
not to take a chance with 
your luck All official and 
legal business must be 
conducted openly and be 
above board. Loved ones 
may be building castles in 
the air 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 Jarman ) 

R ecent arguments and 
upsets should now blow 
over. It will be easier to 
patch up differences with 
loved ones and working 
associates. Be more 
prepared both to apologise 
and forgive others for their 
part in disputes. It is also 
advisable to have some 
explanation of your 
behaviour ready at hand. 

AOUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

T he way that joint finances 
are organised can provide 
a model for other aspects of 
close relationships. Working 
out the best way to handle 
shared money and assets can 
bring you closer to other 
people. You may come to 
appreciate the true value and 
power of money as a result of 
developments. 

PISCES 


(21 June-20 Job ) 

igh-auality w ork and 
efficiency are likely to 
be rewarded financially by 
employer*. If you have 
worked consistently you 
may well see the fruit of your 
labour. But don’t be 
complacent about it. Try to 
take a background role in 
delicate negotiations and 
discussions. 


(2! 20 September) 

ou may have to contend 
with people w ho are 
constantly changing their 
minds. Don't expect to get 
clear answers from people 
you have lo deal with. The 
actions of influential people 
can prove to be rather 
impulsi vc — your interests 
can be jeopardised. 


(2J ()(tobet-20 Nuvf mher) 

ou would do well to 
bring mates and spouses 
down gently before they 
come down with a hard 
bump. Try joining forces 
with people working in the 
same or related fields as 
yourself to increase 
efficiency. There may be 
extremely happy 
developments in romance. 


(2) Februurx-20 Man h) 

ublicity schemes are 
likely to run into 
complications. But 
providing these are faced up 
to, they should cause a 
minimum of trouble. It is a 
good week for making 
journeys with loved ones. 
You are probably in need of 
congenial companionship. • 
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A burning Issue 

8 | First lady Virnla Shar- 
$ ma has done much 
good work for spastics and 
women. And Vyjayanthi- 
mala Bali, who runs a foun¬ 
dation in the name of her hus¬ 
band, among other things, 
distributes medicines to the 
pi Kir in Delhi. 

Little wonder then that it 
didn't lake Bali much persua- 



Vyjayanthimala Ball; good 
work 


sion to get President Shankar 
Da) al Sharma to hand over a 
van from the Bali Founda¬ 
tion to an old-age home at a 
function in Rashtrapati Bhu- 
van last week. All went well 
till towards the end. An arti 
had to be done and, accor¬ 
dingly, Bali’s driver lit up 
some camphor. 

It was after the arti was 
done that the President’s 
military secretary, Major 
General Sampath, noticed 
that the lighted camphor was 
lying near the donation van. 
The President’s security was 
in a panic as there was achan- 
ce of a big fire. But it was 
quickly doused. Sampath, 
apparently, was terribly 
upset over the incident. 

Since then, a ban has been 
put on twinging matchsticks 
into Rashtrapati Bhavan. 



IILARDAT fill- AICC 
IILAIXJIIARTHRS 

On TADA, the party is aadha, 
aadha. 

A DISGRUNTLfO PARTY MP 



Trust Sesitan! 

» The Desabhakta Trust 
that T.N.Seshan has 
set up has raised more ques¬ 
tions than can be answered. 

One of the aims of the 
trust is to "regenerate” the 
nation but speaking to 
reporters, the chief election 
commissioner did not elabo¬ 
rate. "At the moment 1 have 
nothing more to say," he said. 

But others arc doing the 
talking. And one of them, 
incrediblyJs Devi Lai. In an 
interview to the television 



Devi Lah backing fttshan 


CHECK-LIST 


Some popular Hindi tunes in advertising 


■ Halls mint: "Kuch na kaho, kucti bhi na kaho. “ 


■ Scotchbrtte scrubber: "Yeh kaali kaati hathein 
yeh gore gore gaal.. jaanam yeh hain Scotchbrite." 


■ Lakme moisturlssr. “Ekladkikodekhatoaisa 
laga." 


■ Tulsl pan masala: "Yeh akha India /aanta ham, 
hum Tulsi pe maria hain. ’ 


■ Rajdoot motorcycles: "Jab bhi koyi Rajdoot 
dekhon mera dll deewana bole, ole, ole.’ 


U Truptl cooking oil: "Diditeradevar deewana." 


U Melody toffees: "Melody ke peechey kya hain. ‘ 


■ Kelvtaiator: "Bhale, bhale se ek soorat Male, bhale 
seeknaam." 


U Many's chips: ‘Hum koyeh nahin mangta, humko 
woh nahin mangta . Humko Binny's mangta." 


U Tata Too: "Anukitaazgidede, Tatakichayeytele."(h 
ripoff of Jurma chumma de da.) 


U Upton Ysiiow Label: ‘Aa chat ke tujhe main le ke 
chalon ek aise gagan ke talein. * 


programme Rubtirn. he said 
that if he were to campaign 
for anyone to be Prime Mini-, 
ster (besides himsell, ot cour¬ 
se), that man would be 
Seshan, 

And why pray 7 The ("hull- 
dhary had three reasons. One 
is that Seshan is a south Indi 
an. The second is that he is a 
Brahmin. And the (turd is 
that he has no children to do 
beimani for. Well, well! 


Reddy 

acceptance 

MS K. Vijaya Bhaskura 
Wm Reddy is u special son 
of politician. Narasimha Rao 
has made an exception with 
him by allotting his son, Stir- 
ya Prakash Reddy, an MP ot 
two years, number 10 Lodi 
Estate, previously occupied 
by S.R. Bomrnai. Reddy is 
unwell and was advised a 
ground-floor house, lie was 
presented with a bungalow. 

That's not all. Reddy gets 
along very well with N T. 
Rama Rao too, The Andhra 



V||aya Bhmkara Reddy: 
privileged 


chief minister has left 
instructions with Andhra 
Bhavan that whenever 
Reddy is in town, he must be 
given an official ear and 
that all his meals must be pro¬ 
vided by the Bhavan. 

Apparently, N. Janardhan 
Reddy* another former chief 
minister, of course, gets no 
such treatment. But then, 
these are the whimsical ways 
of NTR. • 
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A strong doze 

* V.C. Shukla is setting 
himself something of 
a record in the maimer in 
which he sleeps off at import¬ 
ant political meetings. 

Last fortnight, he had call¬ 
ed a meeting of Opposition 
leaders to discuss on how to 
refashion the Terrorist and 
Disruptive Activities 

(Prevention) Act. He slept 
through most of the 
discussions. 

Home minister S.B. Cha- 
van was also there, and he 
was snoring all through. 
Nothing, predictably, came 
of the meeting. This isn’t 
surprising. 


V.C. Shukla: slMp! ftleupi 



HHARD IN FOREIGN OFFICE 

When you hear anyone talking of 
Indo-Pak goodwill, you know ho 
le being SAARCy. 

A JOINT SECRETARY 


lysis Wing (RAW). And 
those who do don't tell. 

Some years ago, Jaswant 
Singh and a few other MPs 
tried to get the two secret ser¬ 
vices to at least tell a commit¬ 
tee of Parliament where they 
were spending the money 
allocated to them. There 
were allegations of misuse. 
They did get exclusive infor¬ 
mation, like the number of 
typewriters, and so on! 

And there was no mention 
of the secret funds. 




Jaswant Singh: at a loss 



In Cabinet meetings too, 
several ministers doze off. 
Sheila Kaul is rarely awake. 
As for Dinesh Singh, he 
can’t even make the effort to 
come. He has not attended 
even one of the six Cabinet 
meetings held since the last 
reshuffle. 


Money matters 

■ Very few people 
within the 

government actually know 
the size of the secret funds of 
the Intelligence Bureau (IB) 
and foe Research and Ana- 


Last fortnight, both IB 
and RAW went on a binge. 
The financial year was end¬ 
ing and they had leftover 
money. And what do you 
think they bought with that? 
Eighty vehicles between 
themselves. 


Leaving them 
high and dry 

H Four secretaries to the 
government, of the 
1961 IAS batch, are upset 
over the extension given to 
the cabinet secretary, Surin* 
der Singh (i960 batch). 
They were in the running for 


CHECK-LIST 


Congress peacemakers: what they 're up to 

B K. Karunakaran: in an interview to Eyewitness last 
fortnight, and since, he has held out that it just might be 
better that the Congress party has a working president. 
Invited N.O. Tiwari over but has been somewhat stumped 
because Tiwari insisted on the one-man-one-post 
principle. Personally disappointed because Narasimha 
Rao still hasn't made him a minister. Is not averse to 
becoming working president himself. 


B RalMh Pitot: On the outside, he has set himself 
equidistant from both Rao and the dissidents’ camp. 
Privately, he has been making up to Narasimha Rao in the 
hope that he will be made the working president; but his 
ambitiousness hasn't been concealed. 

Has got nowhere with Ahmed Patel in bringing unity in 
the party. 


B Mutant Natol Asad: Only lately a peacemaker. 
Began by publicly threatening to expose the activities of 
some dissident leaders against Rajiv Gandhi. Managed for 
Narasimha Rao. Then, on the way to a Rao rally, tell ill. Has 
changed since, is worked up over TADA and has 
threatened to resign. Went with a delegation to Narasimha 
Rao to persuade him to accept a working president. 


n Sharad Pawan Would have difficulty being elected 
as dog-catcher attar he led the Congress to such 
humiliation in Maharashtra. But Pawar believes that the 
problems within the Congress would be solved ft he was 
appointed working president. His idea of a peace effort is to 
get Rao to step down from his party post and to take over 
himself. 



SuriiKtor Singh: getting an 

•XtWWlOfl 

his job but will now retire 
before or with him. 

Narasimha Rao, while giv¬ 
ing Singh the extension, had 
remarked that it would be 
proper for a cabinet secretary 
to have a two-year term. This 
too has riled diem. They say 
that if this had been made 
known to them earlier, they 
would have taken voluntary 
retirement, 

Earlier, they were plann¬ 
ing on meeting the Prime 
Minister. No more. At least, 
two of the secretaries are hop¬ 
ing for jobs with internation¬ 
al lending agencies. So, 
instead of making protests, 
quiet lobbying has begun. * 
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Arrow Dress Code m 3 1 


remain unruffled, 
gentlemen must 
sport a 

fluff of cotton. 


Gentlemen are advised to alter 
their usual gear in summer. And slip 
into the finest cottons instead. 
Arrow's crop of cottons are naturally 
picked with extreme caution, ensuring 
wrinkle-resistant yet breezy attire. 
A cool switch which promises 
truly charming results, anywhere 
under the sun. 
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Packed with the power 
that lets millions of people 


plan surprises, homes, babies, holidays. 


Without a worry. 


B ecause no one puts as much behind 
their Cards as Citibank does. Ask 
millions of Citibank Cardmembeis 
worldwide. Or in India. Where Citibank 
Visa and Citibank MasterCard have come to 
mean total financial power and are so much 
more convenient to use than cash. All this, 
backed by unmatched world-class service. 

It means being welcomed at thousands 
of establishments to buy anything from a 
washing machine to petrol for your car. The 
most powerful Revolving Credit facility 
which lets you pay only 5% of your Card 
outstandings. Emergency Cash from 
24-hour ATMs. Exclusive benefits and 
discounts at over 100 hotels. Lost Card 
protection with Limited Liability. 
Free Personal Accident Insurance upto 
Rs. 5 lakhs. And now, CitiPhone Banking - 
the revolutionary phone banking service 
available only to Citibank Cardmembers. 
24 hours a day. 7 days a week. 

The most powerful package of 
benefits available' on any card today. 
Pioneered in India by Citibank, the 
world's largest issuer of credit cards. 

Which is why it makes sense to get 
not just any Visa or MasterCard. But 
Citibank Visa or Citibank MasterCard. 




Wonderful surprises for the ones you love. It's just one of the many delightful things 
millions of people use their Citibank Cards for! 


CmBAN<GCARDS 


The Best Way To Pay 


Just call CitiPhone Banking at Bombay 202-2484, Calcutta 249-2484, Delhi 371 -2484 or Madras 852-2484. 
ir call Travel House Service Centers at Ahmedabad 44-1101, Bangalore 226-8090, Hyderabad 81-4308 or Pune 62-3434. 
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nervous about being 
hung by a tie 


button down. 


h’s come to our attention that 
certain gentlemen suffer from an 
irrational fear of tying the knot 
For these very nervous souls, we 
offer a few words of solace. The 
classic Arrow Button-downs Shirts 
that permit a cultivated look even 
when one discards the tie. 
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sion between the Hindus and 
the Muslims reaching such 
great proportions today and 
being so much in the news, it 
seems that only these two 
religions exist in India. The 
fact that somehow, along the 
way, another religion has sur¬ 
vived and quietly nourished 
m its own way and that 
today, many people are turn¬ 
ing to it to improve their 
lives, should be a matter of 
pride for us. A simplistic reli¬ 
gion which guides its 
believers on the road to spiri¬ 
tual enlightenment, is what 
we need today in a country 
so full of communal tensions 
B.R. Amhcdkar had 
shown us the path many 
years ago by not only con¬ 
verting to Buddhism but 
adapting it in a way that 
would attract the common 
people who were being 
oppressed in India. It is still 
the reason why many people 
even today are converting to 
this religion. 

The Dalai Lama: bringing spiritual hope to million! 




Knowing the 
Buddha 


T he cover story on Buddh¬ 
ism was refreshingly dif¬ 
ferent and gave us an insight 
into a religion that most 
people do not know' much 
about except that it was foun¬ 
ded by the great Siddharthu 
Gautama Buddha {In search 
■of nirvana , 7 — 13 May). 
With the communal ten- 


Phoolan Devi's sudden 
love for Buddhism and desi¬ 
re for conversion however 
smacks of politics and self- 
interest. It is sad that our poli¬ 
ticians will not even spare 
this simple religion to gain 
their own selfish ends. 
Indrajlt Roy , Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ The Dalai Lama has cor¬ 
rectly pointed oul that the 
main reason for ‘serious* 
people all over the world 
reverting to Buddhism is that 
this religion is unique in its 
thinking. 

Its uniqueness lies in the 
remarkable fact that the Bud¬ 
dha himself had advocated 
the use of reason and logic 
among his followers, to the 
extent that he wanted them 
to accept his teachings not 
out of blind faith but only 
through investigation and 
experiment. 

It is no wonder, then, that 
in this age of disbelief, when 
most of us exist in a religious 
vacuum, more and more 
people arc finding some sort 
of anchor in Buddhism. 

The Dalai Lama is also 
right in saying that one can¬ 
not categorise the reasons 
for which Westerners and 
Indians turn to Buddhism, 
respectively. It is not as if 
only Westerners turn to Bud¬ 
dhism attracted by its ration¬ 
ality and that Indians do so 
only to make a social state¬ 
ment or to escape being 
oppressed by higher castes 
— Indians too turn to Buddh¬ 
ism for its inherent 
rationality. 

Damlni Panday , Patna (Bihar) 


Movie with a 
mission 


H ats off to Mani Ratnam 
and thanks to Sunday 
for its timely and exclusive 
cover story Bombay fi — 8 
April). 

The shifting of responsibi¬ 
lity from one organisation to 



Mani Ratnam: the courage 
of conviction 

another regarding the certifi¬ 
cation of Bombay is truely 
ridiculous. From the Madras 
Censor Board to the Bombay 
Censor Board to the Maha¬ 
rashtra home department to 
the home ministry in Delhi, 
the list is endless 

It is to Mani Ratnam*s cre¬ 
dit that he has had the coura¬ 
ge to put his reputation and 
money at stake in making a 
film like Bombay in spite of 
all the communal tension in 
India today But nobody 
seems to understand the 
basic message of Bombay — 
that all communal violence 
is needless and futile and we 
should strive to build a better 
India through love and 
understanding. 

Bal Thackeray’s objec¬ 
tion to being portrayed as 
regretting the violence is so 
typical of our politicians * 
who are not bothered about 
public f eelings or the future 
of the country. 

It is for the common 
people to understand and 
accept the underlying messa¬ 
ge of the movie. 

Chaltall Bhattacharya, 

Calcutta (West Bangal) 


Rules of the 
game 


M ani Shankar Aiyar 
appears to be extreme¬ 
ly concerned about the Paki¬ 
stan National Day celrbra 
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Benazir Bhutto: will her 
government let Indian 
artistes perform In 
Pakistan? 

tions in Delhi (Abulu 
Pan een , 2 — 8 April). 
Unfortunately, he does not 
evince the same degree of 
concern for the fate of the 
Indian Independence Day 
celebrations in Pakistan. 
Also, according to piess 
reports, Pakistan has not per¬ 
mitted Indian artistes to per¬ 
form in their country for the 
past three years. Is Aiyar 
aware of this? 

Aiyar has only spoken 
about the case of Pakistani 


singer Abida Parveen being 
unable to perform in India; 
he seems to have forgotten 
that the same Indian High 
Commission in Pakistan, 
whom he accuses of delay¬ 
ing the issue of a visa to 
Abida Parveen, issued them 
at about the same time to 
Ahmed Faraz, one of the 
greatest living poets of the 
subcontinent. 1 attended one 
of his mushairas in Delhi. 

Aiyar concludes his arti¬ 
cle by saying, "We could 
have made a beginning with 
Abida Parveen." I agree with 
him wholeheartedly — but 
only if Pakistan permits at 
least one Lata Mangeshkar 
to perform on its soil. 

Lallta Sarkar, New Delhi 


Red alert 


T he Hitler analogy seems a 
stunningly apt one to app¬ 
ly to the gradual decline of 
intellectual excellence in the 
country as well as the disturb¬ 
ing nse of mediocre and 
even lumpen leadership 
(Will this man destroy 
Bombay/ 26 March — 2 


Bal Thackeray: a Hitler In the making? 


n 




An Indla-Pakistan match: It’a a game, not a war 


April). 

The industrial and civic 
excellence of Bombay was 
due to the efficient system ol 
law and order that existed 
there, coupled with the unre¬ 
mitting toil and self- 
discipline of Bombayitcs 
themselves. It did not matter 
w hether they were Parsi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, south Indi¬ 
ans or Maharashtrians — 
they worked togeher, 
shoulder to shoulder, and 
acquired for their city the 
wealth it is famed for today. 
Of course, all this was possi¬ 
ble in a secular atmosphere, 
in stark contrast to the preval¬ 
ent political ethos which 
favours communal 
megalomaniacs. 

Having failed as an artist, 
a painter and a soldier. Hitler 
scrambled his way to a ruth¬ 
less dictatorship with the 
active cooperation of some 
of his disgruntled associates 
and under-achievers. The 
rise of the Reich was fuelled 
by the same kind of men and 
the same kind of ideology 
that we see dominating 
Maharashtra today, 

I think it is time we take 
serious note of the situation, 
to prevent any further dama¬ 
ge to the delicate secular 
fabric of our country. 

Q.t. D'Souza, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


No sporting 
spirit 


I can never understand why 
wc keep on mourning over 
having lost against Pakistan 
rather than be jubilant over 
the fact that we finally won 
the Pepsi Asia Cup ( Victory 
m the desert 23 — 29 April). 

We should remember that 
winning or losing is not eve¬ 
rything, it is playing the 
game that matters. The spirit 
of the game should always 
be upheld Unfortunately, 
this is what Indian cricketers 
today seem to forget, especia¬ 
lly when they are playing 
against Pakistan. 

It is true that we suffer 
from psychological pressu¬ 
res when playing against 
Pakistan, but it is also true 
that ours is a very strong 
team and that is why we ulti¬ 
mately won the Asia Cup 
and that, too, for the fifth 
time. 

It is the need of the hour 
that our cricketers do not 
blame each other but go in 
for some introspection and 
gain more self-confidence. 
Only then will we be able to 
give a befitting reply to those 
who say that Sharjah should 
be renamed as Haar ja. 
Rajneesh Batra, New Delhi 
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M s Cioswami's Lifestyle 
Essays always make 
great reading— both racy 
and relevant. But they are 
not necessarily incisive 
Take West is Hest ( W 
April — 6 May). No doubt, 
she has a point when she says 
that Indians fancy the West 
But she is wrong when she 
claims that the Indian middle 
class is chasing a lilests le 
sex and promiscuity -- that 
has been dumped by the 
West. 

Has she gone to her neigh¬ 
bourhood \ideo 1 1 bury lot 
the latesi Hollywood block¬ 
busters? And what has she 
got there 9 Pislo.sn/e (which 
has Denn Moore sexually 
harassing Michael Douglas) 
or The Spa tahst (even the 
much-censored video has 
the two best bodies in Holly¬ 
wood — Sharon Stone’s and 
Sylvester Stallone’s - — bath¬ 
ing m the nude foi two lull 
minutes) or Indecent 
Proposal (a little old it might 
be, but it has Demi Moore in 
some at the holiest love- 
making scenes ever pieturix- 
ed and is still dilficult to find 
on the shelves). 

Sex ts still very much a 
part of American cinema — 
and also American hie Per¬ 
haps, the only thing that has 
come belween them and pro¬ 
miscuity is a four-lettci 
word: AIDS So, they ate 
wearing two condoms 
instead ol one these days 
It is not my ease that the 
Indian middle class is not 
having sex. In fact, they aie 
having a ball — but so are 
the Americans 

My point is that this 
sexual awakening has little 
to do with the West. Our 
magazine stands arc over¬ 
flowing w ith Indian porno¬ 
graphy— try Fantasy, 
Chastity, / *l <mi a v — and i f 
our cinema halls don’t have 
Raveenu Tandon seducing 
Akshay, then they have 
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Indian sex magazines: we don 1 

Ciovinda gyrating with 
Karts ma 

If you aie slill not convin¬ 
ced, ask sexologist Prakash 
Kothari 

Sudeep Chowdhury, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Their saviour’s 
come 

N .T. Rama Rao won the 
elections h> promising 
to provide Ins votcis with 
nee at the rate ol Rs 2 a kilo, 
Laloo Piasad Vadav did so 
by building some 
eluirwaha \s (eattlekeepers’) 
schools as also huts and pro 
visions for drinking water 
for the pool of Bihar 
{hiloo's daw 0— 15 April) 
No matter how much 
upper and middle-class 
people rave and lant against 


t need the West to teach us 

the likes of Laloo, the fact 
remains that he is one of the 
more popular politicians 
today l ,aloo enrie to power 
at a time when the lower 
castes of Bihar, silenced for 
so long by their upper-class 
masters, were desperately 
looking for a messiah who 
would bring them 
deliverance. 

The time was just right for 
Laloo. With he being a 
Yadav himself, he was easily 
perceived as one ol ‘them’ 
by the backward classes 
This identification went so 
far that not only Yadavs and 
other Dalits but also 
Muslims, w ho are among the 
poorest m Bihar, voted for 
him. 

Given the kind of caste 
equations that aie in opera¬ 
tion in Bihar today, it is like- 


Laloo Prasad Yadav: monarch of all he surveys 




i ** 



Jy that Laloo will remain in 
power for a long time to 
come. 

Bhupen Bosu, Calcutta (Weat 
Bengal) 


Unfair 

judgement 


I f some Indian Muslims 
burst crackers to celebrate 
the victory of the Pakistani 
cricket team, Bal Thackeray 
labels all Indian Muslims as 
"anti-Indian" and "pro- 
Pakistani" (Courting 
trouble , 16—22 April). 

He has also made the seri¬ 
ous allegation 'hat Indian 
Muslims don t iove their 
country. As a citizen of 
India, I think I have the right 
to ask him the same ques¬ 
tion. Does Thackeray love 
his countiy? To me, he is 
nothing bui a pseudo-patriot 
How can we possibly call a 
man who defies the law of 
his land a true patriot 9 This is 
exactly what he has done by 
declanng that no court judge¬ 
ment could prevent him 
from propagating Hinduism, 
which is something the court 
had asked him to refrain 
from doing. 

Another ot Thackeray's 
pet grouses against Muslims 
is dial iheir numbers in this 
country are increasing by 
leaps and bounds, since they 
refuse, on religious grounds, 
to implement family plann¬ 
ing ptogrammes. Citing figu¬ 
res, he has tried to prove that 
in effect, the Muslim popula¬ 
tion is soon going to overrun 
India, if steps are not taken to 
check them rightaway. I 
would like to ask Thackeray 
how many Hindu families 
have adopted family plann¬ 
ing programmes so far. 

Moicover, he should know 
that trends are changing even 
within the Muslim communi¬ 
ty itself, as awareness about 
the benefits of family plann¬ 
ing are increasing. 

Abdul JabbarJaveed, Haaaan, 
(Karnataka) 
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SMSHT AND SOUND 



R K. LAX MAW THE TIMES Of INDIA 



U I don’t think the system 
has failed, but the people 
who are at the helm of 
affairs may be considered 
to be failures. 

SlTARAM, KESRI, 

Union welfare 
minister, when asked,, 
whether there is need to 
switch to a presidential 
form of government 

■ If the peripheral roots 
can run this deep, imagine 
how deep the main root 


will go. 

KumakiAnandan, 
TNCC(t) president, 
referring obliquely to Mrs 
Sasikala and her friend, 
Tamil Nadu CM 
Jayalalitlia, while urging 
the Centre to launch an 
enquiry into the hawala 
racket in which the former 
is said lobe involved 

■ The Muslims of this 
country can be treated in 
three ways. One is 
tiraskar, which means if 
they will not themselves 
change...reject them as our 
compatriots. Second is 
puraskar, which is 
appeasement... The third is 
parishkar, meaning to 
change them. 

A.B. Vajpayee, senior BJP 
leader, in an article in the 
official mouthpiece of the 
RSS 

■ When two politicians 


meet, they naturally 
discuss politics. 

H.D. Deve Gowda 

Karnataka chief minister, 
on his recently-concluded 
meeting with Jayalalitlia, 
the Tamil Nadu CM 

■ Even Bal Thackeray has 
done so and got away with 
it. These people cannot 
make it a habit of heaping 
abuses on the Mahatma. 

Mohammed Salim, Rajya 
Sabha MP, while talking 
about the slanderous 
statement made by Ashok 
Row Kavi on Mahatma 
Gandhi during a chat show 
on TV 

B Tourists are a very 
fragile commodity, and to 
attract them we have to 
emphasise issues which 
market the country, not 
those which upset them, 

s.s.H. Rehman, a*d, rrc 
Hotels 


■ Only a performer can 
survive...A good*Iooker 
fades away with his looks. 

Anil Kapoo r .film star 

■ In Hollywood you have 
actors and actresses 
visiting psychiatrists and 
feeling better. We can’t 
even do that, we’ll 
immediately be 
stigmatised as either 
neurotic or stark raving 
loony. 

MANISHAKOtRALA^/m star 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 


BOMBAYTRASH VS 
FREE SPEECH 


The lesson of the Nikki Tonight saga 


The most extraor- F 
dinary aspect of 
the entire Nikki 
Tonight controver¬ 
sy is that it isn’t 
really a controver¬ 
sy at all. The 
‘word’ controver¬ 
sy assumes that 
there is strong dis¬ 
agreement, that different people hold dif¬ 
ferent views. But m this case, there is no 
divergence of opinion. Everybody 
seems to want the programme taken off 
the air 

The parliamentary furore cut across 
party lines and not one MP spoke up for 
the show; the editorials have all been sca¬ 
thing; the critics are uniformly abusive 
and even Ashok Row Kavi says that the 
producers took care to include the Gan¬ 
dhi statement while editing out several 
other comments. 

This is unprecedented. There have 
been two media-related controversies 
recently — over Bandit Queen and 
Bombay — and in both cases, many \i 
people have spoken up in favour of free¬ 
dom of expression. But in this case, the 
consensus, even among liberals is: why 
can't we have more censorship? 

Perhaps this is because Gandhiji is 
such an icon that any criticism of him is 
sacrilege. But frankl), 1 think there’s 
more to it than that. Many people have 
been critical of the Mahatma withoul 
attracting such universal 

condemnation. 

Moreover, the anti -Nikki backlash j 
was building up even before the Gandhi 
comment. So many people were bad- 
mouthing the programme that it was as 
though Row Kavi’s indiscretion served 



lie lesson of this uproar over Nikki Tonlghti* thatwe need son 
Otherwise, assorted MPs and Uielrlllw will assume the right!* 
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merely as an excuse to condemn the 
programme. 

W hy should this be so? Several rea¬ 
sons, I think. One has to do with 
the nature of the show. Except for a few 
strained efforts at tense chatter with 
Renuka Chaudhary and Mallika Sarab- 
hai, Nikki Tonight was most comfor¬ 
table as a receptacle for Bombaytrash. 

Twice a week, Nikki would invite 
models who nobody had heard of; sin¬ 
gers whose ghastly albums no sane per¬ 
son would want to buy; and the odd flam¬ 
ing queen who would try and 
mince — provocatively. 

All these appalling people would kiss 
the air around her cheeks and then make 
smutty, conversation about whether Par- 
sis were randy, whether 
they wore push-up bras, 
whether their breasts 
would promote world 
peace oi whether the 
aphrodisiacs she had fed 
them had reached their 
testicles yet. 

In a certain Bombay j 
set, this kind of horrific I 
inanity probably passes j 
for intelligent conveisa-j 
tion. But the program¬ 
me’s producers made the cardinal error 
of assuming that Bombay society’s ‘C 
list would be acceptable to the rest of 
India. 

The problem is that Bombay is not 
India. (It certainly isn’t the 32 countries 
that Asiasat beams to.) And this ernbar 
rassing spectacle of trashy buffoons 
making China Garden-style convcrsa 
tion succeeded in putting off the rest of 
the country. 

By the time that Row Kavi abused 
Gandhiji, everyone was so fed up that 
nobody was prepared to stand up for free¬ 
dom of speech — perhaps on the 
grounds that the principle was Wasted on 
these dreadful people. Secondly, there 
was the foreign factor. Long before she 
starred in her own promos, 1 met and lik¬ 
ed Nikki Bedi. I discovered that she was 
Sumant Moolgaokar’s granddaughter 
and learnt that her Indianness was not an 
issue. 

Sadly, the million or so viewers of 


Nikki Tonight never discovered this. 
Nikki looks foreign, talks Brit and 
appears on STAR TV. For the average 
viewer she was lust another foreigner 
who was being patronising about Indi¬ 
ans; Parsis and hanioK included. 

There is nothing more annoying for 
Indians than the spectacle of a foreigner 
poking fun at us And that explains 
much of the backlash 

E ven so, I think the principle of free 
speech is worth fighting for. 1 conce¬ 
de that the STAR TV management beha¬ 
ved with incredible stupidity — they 
should have suspended telecasts for four 
weeks at once and let tempers cool. 
Instead, they kept going till it was too 
late. 


s 


o many 
people were 
bad-mouthing 
Nikki Tonight 
that it was as 
though Ashok Row 
Kavi’s indiscretion 
served merely as an 
excuse to condemn the 
programme 


But, the precedent that this sorry saga 
has established is a dangerous one. Do 
we really want a situation where MPs 
can object to something that appears in 
the media — any media. TV is only one 
example — and demand penal action 
against joumali sts/performers? 

The true test of a principle is when 
you defend it over something you loa¬ 
the, on the grounds that specifics must 
not be allowed to obscure basic rights 
and wrongs. And all of us have failed 
that test. 




) serve as a check on TV. 
in the electronic media 


But there is a reason for this. At pre¬ 
sent, controversies over films are handl¬ 
ed by the Censor Board. Complaints 
about the print media go to the Press 
Council. And as for TV, till recently, 
that only meant DD, which is a govern¬ 
ment department. 

There is, unfortunately, no statutory 
body that can examine complaints about 
television. So, anybody who is upset 
about something on Nikki Tonight has 
no choice but to go to the courts or to peti¬ 
tion his MP. 

The lesson of this uproar is that we 
need something like the Press Council to 
serve as a check on TV. Otherwise, 
assorted MPs and their like will assume 
the right to curtail freedom of expres¬ 
sion in the electronic media. 

Ideally, such a body should he appoin¬ 
ted lor a fixed term, should have repre¬ 
sentation from all sections of society — 
including the TV business — and 
should not be responsible to the govern¬ 
ment of the day. 

I know the argument against it: why 
should a Hong Kong-based broadcaster 
listen to an Indian council? 

And I admit that there will be satellite 
operators — say Pakistan TV for instan¬ 
ce — who will ignore its 
recommendation. 

But the truth is that India is of vital 
commercial importance to any Asian 
satellite broadcaster. The money to sus¬ 
tain any such network must come from 
eithei China or India. That is why 
Rupert Murdoch spends so much time 
saying that he won’t offend Indians; and 
that’s why Channel V now seems like an 
upmarket Chitrahaar. 

II we want to get nasty, we can cripple 
STAR or any such broadcaster. Wc can 
ban Indian companies from advertising. 
We can prohibit the export of Indian soft¬ 
ware. We can take penal action against 
cable operators who offer STAR chan¬ 
nels free, let alone those who collect sub¬ 
scriptions for the pay channels. And so 
on. 

In the final analysis, we are not with¬ 
out clout. And it is this clout that will 
give any TV regulatory body its teeth. 

The message of the uproar over Nikki 
Tonight is not that Indians resent fore¬ 
igners giggling when the Mahatma is 
insulted or that Bombaytrash belongs in 
the garbage can and not on the box. 
Those are sideshows. 

The real lesson is this: set up a regula¬ 
tory body soon. Or we are heading for ad 
hoc censorship by politicians. • 
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IN-DEPTH 



"Sasikala (right) is 
my friend. 
Attacking her is 
the first step 
towards attacking 
me," said 
Jayalalitha. 
Observers feel 
that she will fight 
for her friend 
rather than hang 
on to power if the 
Centre cracks 
down on Sasikala 


Small fortune 

Sasikala Natarajan ’s rags-to-riches story makes the grapevine 

buzz in Tamil Nadu 


W hy ts Sasikala more 
important to Jayalali¬ 
tha than her own politi¬ 
cal career ? This is the 
million-dollar ques¬ 
tion being asked in Tamil Nadu today. 
/Last fortnight, rumours were rife of "a 
survey questionnaire" being served by 
the enforcement directorate on Sasikala 
Natarajan, the personal aide of chief 
minister Jayalalitha. Sasikala and her 
close relatives have become multimillio¬ 
naires in a span of three to five years. 
Today, Sasikala is said to be the richest 
woman in Tamil Nadu with a lifestyle 
that may be the envy of even lmelda 
Marcos. 

Jayalalitha, usually slow to react to 
political controversies involving her, 
was quick to respond in the case of 
Sasikala. In a statement, the chief mini¬ 


ster said that no "survey questionnaire" 
had been sent to Sasikala and that she 
had not received any notice from the 
enforcement directorate either. 

In an emotionally-charged statement, 
she said that Sasikala was not her perso¬ 
nal aide "but like a sister" who managed 
her household. Jayalalitha added that 
she objected to Sasikala being dragged 
into controversies. "As an individual 
who had nothing to do with public life, 
Mrs Sasikala had a right to privacy," 
said Jayalalitha. She also made it clear 
that Sasikala was neither her employee 
nor was she receiving any salary from 
the AIADMK or the government. 

The denial by the chief minister was 
in sharp contrast to the persistent 
demand by the DMK president, M. Karu- 
nanidhi. and the Tamil Nadu Congress 
Committee (TNCC) president, Kumari 


Anandan, who had urged the Centre to 
disclose all facts relating to the alleged 
enquiry. 

But Sasikala’s clout, together with 
the obsessive secrecy that shrouds the 
Jayalalitha regime, has lent an aura of 
mystery to her image. Officials and par- 
tymen treat het with the same awe as 
they treat Jayalalitha. 

Sasikala makes it a point to show her 
closeness to layalalitha in public, In 
1991, at the Mahamaham Festival in 
Kumbakonam, Sasikala and Jayalalitha 
poured holy water on each other in front 
of lakhs of devotees and millions of TV 
viewers. Even the Shankaracharya of 
Kanchi objected to this blatant show of 
power. 

When the late MGR\s portrait was 
unveiled in the state Assembly hall 
sometime back, Sasikala, whom 
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Jayalalitha describes as a "very private 
person", was offered the seat of the depu¬ 
ty speaker. It was the first time a private 
individual, holding no constitutional 
post, was allowed into the portals of the 
Assembly. 

Whether it was the AlADMK’s victo¬ 
ry conference at Madurai or the World 
Tamil Conference at Thanjavur or the 
flower show at Oooty, a separate stage 
was erected exclusively for Sasikala and 
the members of her family, while state 
ministers had to remain content by being 
seated at the ground level. Such public 
demonstrations of her official importan¬ 
ce made Sasikala look omnipotent. 

What is more, during the last nine 
years, she has been operating out of 
Jayalalitha’s residence, Veda Nilayam, 
at 36 Foes Garden. Resplendent in silk 
saris, decked up with blue Jaegar dia¬ 
monds, Sasikala is virtually the shadow 
of the chief minister 

Said well-known political commenta¬ 
tor Cho Ramaswamy: "Sasikala calls the 
shots at Foes Garden. She has definitely 
emerged as an extra-constitutional 
authority." The local press calls her 
‘Shakihf, the real power behind Jayalali- 
tha. For ministers, MLAs and officials, 
she is ‘Chinna Madam’ (the junior 
madam). 


Piling assets 

Former ministers list 
Sasikala’s properties 

S asikala Natarajan is said to be 
one of the richest women in 
Tamil Nadu. It is virtually a 
rags-to-riches story. In their petition 
' to Tamil Nadu Governor M. Channa 
Reddy, former AlADMK ministers 
G. Viswanath and Alagu 
Thirunavukkarasu, who were once 
dose to Sasikala, have detailed the 
properties amassed by her and her 
relatives within Five to six years, 
Natarajan, Sasikala'sex-husband, 
was a Class II government employee 
before he resigned his job. Both 
Natarajan and Sasikala came from 
middle-class agricultural families 
* falling within the lower-income 
group. 

The petition says that the only 
inherited property that Sasikala 


S asikala was introduced to Jayalali¬ 
tha in 1982 at C’uddalore when the 
AlADMK held a district conference 
there, and M. Natarajan, her husband, 
was the state government PRO there. 

Later, the Natarajans moved to 
_ Madras and Sasikala opened a video len¬ 
ding library in Alwarpet, called Vinod 
Video. She managed the shop, canvass¬ 
ed ordet s for video coverage and made a 
success of the venture. In fact, she beca¬ 
me such a well-known name in video cir¬ 
cuit that Thai magazine (an AlADMK 
camp-follower in which Jayalalitha also 
wiote articles) profiled her as Tamil 
Nadu's firs! ‘video' woman. 

By 1984, Jayalalitha was made the 
propaganda secretary of the AlADMK 
and MGR ordered that considerable 
publicity be given lo functions in which 
she look part. And that publicity includ¬ 
ed video coverage. 

Sasikala, who was then supplying cas¬ 


settes to Jayalalitha, clinched the deal 
for exclusive video coverage of her func¬ 
tions, When Sasikala began accompany¬ 
ing the video crew on Jayalalitha’s state¬ 
wide tours, the relationship between the 
two progressed from that of casual 
acquaintance to close friendship. 

As long as he lived, MGR exercised 
total control over Jayalalitha’s life, to 
the extent that he dictated whom she 
could have for friends. MGR was initial¬ 
ly suspicious of the Natarajans, as Nata¬ 
rajan was a DMK sympathiser during 
his student days. But soon, the Natara¬ 
jans won over MGR and the relationship 
with Jayalalitha grew. 

Farlier, Jayalalitha was a friendless, 
lonely person, especially after the death 
of her mother. Now, the Natarajans beca¬ 
me her closest friends, who began decid¬ 
ing Jayalalitha’s household matters. 
They fired all old family retainers and 
brought in a horde of relatives to fill the 
vacant posts. Whether it was by design 



A house purchased by Sasikala at Uu Avmua: a questionable dal? 


owned before Jayalalitha came to 
power was an old, tiled house in 
Thiruthuraipoondi village and a few 
acres of land. 

But today, Sasikala and her 
relatives own 13 properties or 
businesses, states the petition. Some 
of them are: a wedding hall, called 
the Krishaveni Vivekananda 
Kalyana Mandapam in . . :• 

Thiruthuraipoondi, valued at Rs 1 
crore; a number of buildings in 
Mannargodi; landsand brick kiln in 
Valongaimun Taluk; the 
Pragadcewarar Hospital p the town 
of Thanjavur, worth Rs.3 crore; 300 
acre of arable land in the vfllageof 


Vilar; a modem rice mill and oil 
extraction complex at Vilar, etc. 

And, jointly with Jayalalitha, 
Sasikala is said to own Jaya 
Enterprise, Jaya Publication, Sasi 
Enterprise and JJ TV, all in Madras. 

The last time Sasikala filed tax 
returns was in 1992 when she 
declared that her annual income was 
about Rs 2.S lakh. Also, she had> 
estimated for total wealth of Rs 1 
crore, which included Rs 60 lakh she 
got from abroad in 1991, 

The incometax authorities are * 
wary of probing into her land-buying 
spree because those who did that last 
time were transferred out of Madras. 
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SaidCho 


"Sasikala calls the 
shots at Poes 
Garden. She has 
definitely emerged 
as an 

extra-constitutional 

authority" 


or not, the fact is that Sasikala’s relatives 
were soon m control of the house at Poes 
Garden. 

After MGR’s death, Sasikala and 
Natarajan permanently moved into Poes 
Garden, apparently, to console and pro¬ 
vide moral support to a shattered 
Jayalalitha. 

Then, began the palace raj, as the 
couple quickly wormed their way into 
Jayalalitha’s confidence and started 
influencing almost every decision of 
hers. They managed to throw out all old 
Jayalalitha friends, associates and even 
politicians. 

After MGR’s death, Natarajan beca¬ 
me the decision-maker in the A1ADMK 
faction led by Jayalalitha. What was 
strange was that Jayalalitha refused to 
listen to any criticism about Sasikala 
and Natarajan even when it came from 
supporters, who had been with her for 
many years. 

When Natarajan was careless about 
jayalalitha’s resignation from the 
Assembly in 1989, he, too, was shown 
the door by Jayalalitha. When Jayalali¬ 
tha decided to quit politics after being 
harassed by Karunanidhi, she sent a 
resignation letter to the Governor, 
which was withheld by Natarajan. The 
ruling DMK got wind of it and had his 
house raided. The letter was discovered 
much to Jayalalitha’s embarrassment 
and Natarajan was sacked. 

T he moment Jayalalitha was swept to 
power, Sasikala and those close to 
her managed to establish total control 
over the state apparatus. Those loyal to 
‘Chinna Madam’ were placed in key 
positions in the administration. 

What Sasikala actually exploited was 
Jayalalitha’s feeling of insecurity. 


which seemed to have aggravated especi - 
ally after MGR died without proclaim¬ 
ing dier his political heir. Soon, faced 
with an uncertain political future, 
Jayalalitha slowly came to depend on 
Sasikala for emotional and psychologi¬ 
cal help. 

But if Sasikala had remained a close 
friend of Jayalalitha without showing 
any penchant for interfering in the 
affairs of the stale and getting involved 
in questionable real estate deals, she 
may not have become so controversial. 

Take, for example, the scoop m the 8 
May, 1995, issue of the Tamil magazi¬ 
ne, Junior Vikatatiy which published a 
story on how Sasikala had purchased a 
posh house at Luz Avenue in the Myla- 
pore area of Madras. 

The house and the land (12,000 sq.ft) 
belonged to Nageshwara Rao, one of the 
directors of Amrutanjan. Some years 
back, he had pledged the house with the 
Indian Bank, Abhipuram. The bank 
manager, acting more as an agent of 
Sasikala, allegedly coerced Rao to sell 
M. Karunanidhi: demanding stern 
action against Sasikala 



the properly to her and 
five others. The market 
value of the property is 
reported to he around Rs 
3 crore. 

Kumari Anandan, the 
TNCC president, went on 
hunger strike in front of 
the house, as he believed 
it had historic value — 
Mahatama Gandhi is said 
to have stayed there dur¬ 
ing one of his visits to 
Madras. But Nageshwara 
Rao denied it and said 
that Gandhi had stayed at 
the adjoining place where 
the Amrutanjan factory is 
located. 


B eing childless, Sasikala has virtual¬ 
ly adopted the families of her sister 
Vanithaand brothers Diwakaran, Sunda-, 
ravadanan and Vinodagam. And their 
fortunes have been on the upswing, keep¬ 
ing pace with Sasikala’s, in terms of 
wealth and power. 

At the launch of JJ TV m Madras, its 
chief executive V. Bhaskar (Vanitha’s 
son and Sasikala’s nephew) said at the 
press conference: "We have named the 
television company after the chief mini¬ 
ster to show our gratitude for the help 
she has been to our family." 

He could not have been more candid. 
The nephew, with some muscle power 
and tacit state support, has virtually forc¬ 
ed the entire cable TV industry to pay up 
a compulsory enrolment fee. 

The Opposition DMK and the Con- 
gress(I) in Tamil Nadu feel that if 
Sasikala and her family members are 
brought to book, it would trigger the fall 
of Jayalalitha, Said former jminister G. 
Viswanathan, who was once close to 
Sasikala: "The activities of Jayalalitha 
and Sasikala’s family are so intertwined 
that the two can only fall together." 

Some years back, Jayalalitha was 
reported to have remarked at a closed- 
door party meeting, "Sasikala is my 
friend, attacking her is the first step 
towards attacking me." 

No one understands Sasikala’s influ¬ 
ence over Jayalalitha. The AIADMK 
cadres are aware that Jayalalitha will 
rather fight for her friend than hang on to 
power if the Centre cracks down on 
Sasikala and her relatives. 

Sasikala has made herself indispensa¬ 
ble to Jayalalitha and it is unlikely that 
her hold will slacken in the future. • 
Srmmdhar Pillml/Madrm* 







NEWSWATCH 


The southern row 


Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh lay conflicting claims on Krishna waters 


W ater is precious and friends are 
prepared to fight over it. The 
two gon-Congress govern¬ 
ments of Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
are heading for a collision over building 
reservoirs to exploit their share of alloca¬ 
ted waters from the swift-flowing Krish¬ 
na river. 

Last fortnight, the Andhra Pradesh 
Assembly passed a unanimous- 

resolution against Kama- r - 

taka’s effort to increase 
the height of the Alamatti 
dam in the Krishna basin 
by another 40 ft over the 
existing 1,680 It to store 
an extra 185 TMC of 
water. 

The Andhra Pradesh 
government fears that 
any increase m the dam's 
height will reduce the 
flow of water into down¬ 
stream Andhra Pradesh 
and drastically cut its 
share. 

Karnataka, on the 
other hand, is firm on 
exploiting its allocated 
quota of 700 TMC fully 
and is ready to do all that 
is needed to make that 

possible. Karnataka chief-— 

minister H.D. Deve Gowda made 
this clear in a statement issued in respon¬ 
se to the Andhra Pradesh Assembly 
resolution. 

Both Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh 
have been at loggerheads ever since the 
Telugu Desam Party (TDP) government 
of N.T. Rama Rao in Andhra Pradesh 
mooted the Telugu-Ganga project m 
1983, ostensibly to provide drinking 
water to Madras city. 

The Telugu-Ganga canal, as conceiv¬ 
ed by NTR, was expected to provide 29 
TMC for irrigation and 15 TMC for the 
parched city of Madras. And, for this, 
the building of two major reservoirs 
with a capacity of 50 TMC each was 
commissioned at Brahmamgarimatharn 
and Somasiia. 

But despite the bonhomie between 
the TDP and the Janata Dal in Karnata¬ 
ka, both partners of the National Front, 
the former Karnataka chief minister. 


Ramakrishna Hegde, who headed a Jana¬ 
ta Party government in the state and 
NTR, the TDP supremo, had crossed 
swords over the issue in early 1987. 

The Karnataka government had also 
contested the use of surplus waters by 
the Andhra Pradesh government and 
opposed the Telugu-Ganga canal’s irri¬ 
gation component. 

Andhra Pradesh had also informed 


completion of all its ongoing projects. 

Andhra Pradesh has already utilised 
the 800 TMC allocated to it and is sipho¬ 
ning off surplus water to the tune of 175 
TMC to 225 TMC for its Snsailam canal 
outlets that lead to the arid lands of Tele- 
ngana and Rayalaseema regions. 

Their argument is that once facilities 
constructed with public funds are ready, 
the CWC would be bound to sanction 
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Despite being partners of the 
National Front, AP CM N.T. 

Rama Rao (left) and his 
Karnataka counterpart, H.D. 

Deve Gowda, have crossed swords 
over the Teiugu-Ganga issue 

the Central Water Commission (CWC) 
as early as 1989 that the average surplus 
How in the Krishna river over the previ¬ 
ous 58 years was only 100 TMC as again¬ 
st the 300 TMC estimated in the year of 
the Baehawat Award. 

At the moment, both the governments 
are in a tearing hurry to complete ongo¬ 
ing projects and lay claim to surplus 
waters. While Andhra Pradesh has allo¬ 
cated Rs 1,200 crore in the 1995-96 
Budget for its schemes in the Krishna 
basin, the Karnataka government has 
decided to shell out Rs 1,000 crore for 


fresh allocations after 2000 AD, once 
the Baehawat Award on sharing the 
liver water expires 

Initially, NTR was indifferent towar¬ 
ds Karnataka's move to pump in invest¬ 
ments and speed up work in the Krishna 
basin, as most Andhraitcs had settled in 
the border districts of Raichur, Bidar 
and Bellary and were reaping good agri¬ 
cultural harvests. 

But the increased tempo of the ‘Kan- 
nadiga movement’ in Karnataka during 
the last four years has forced many 
Andhra farmers to migrate to the heart of 
the state, creating a massive employ¬ 
ment problem. 

So, with both Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka vigorously tapping the Krish ¬ 
na watei for irrigation, the river which 
was once a source of prosperity and 
camaraderie is becoming a source of 
political discord. • 

< 3 . 5 . Radhmkrlmhnm/Hyderabad 
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FOCUS 


T he rich and mighty prawn far¬ 
mers of Andhra Pradesh are in 
trouble. After enjoying a per¬ 
iod of sustained boom, the 
business is suddenly being bat¬ 
tered by popular unrest, viral attacks and 
legal action. An Andhra Pradesh High 
Court order has placed restrictions on 
aquaculture on the Andhra coast, a 
House committee has been appointed by 
the state Assembly to monitor aqua- 
pollution and traditional fishermen are 
up in arms against prawn farms that are 
upsetting their lives Clearly, in Andhra 
Pradesh, the good times are over for the 
megabuck enterprise. 

So far, nearly 1.5 lakh hectares of sali¬ 
ne land has been taken up by aquaculture 
along Andhra’s 970 km coast. Criss¬ 
crossed with brackish water streams and 
! canals from Rajahmundry to Ncllorc, 
the coastal area is considered a goldmine 
for prawn culture because of the right 
salinity in the region’s water. Besides, 
the mangroves along the coast in the 
West Godavari district and Pulical Lake 
are vast natural breeding grounds for 
prawn seeds. 

So, when aquaculture became lucra¬ 
tive in India al ter the price of prawn soar¬ 
ed abroad, hundreds of companies and 
thousands of marginal farmers flocked 
here, giving up paddy and sugarcane 
cultivation. 

The prawn boom which began in the 
early 1990s, fostered the growth of an 
industry, and, by 1993, over Rs 1,200 
crore—of which Rs 100 crore was from 
the World Bank—was invested to deve-, 
lop hatcheries and processing units to 
meet export demands to the Far East. 

The coastal district of Nellore, with 
its proximity to Madras and a good road 
link with Calcutta, began humming with 
activity. Nearly 30.000 hectares of its 
saline coastal land, that ran along a . 
175-km beach and had 75 fishing ham¬ 
lets, began to undergo a rapid 
transformation. 

Social tension became apparent as ear¬ 
ly as 1992, when the activities of corpor¬ 
ate aqua-companies affected almost 
evci> fishing village by causing drink¬ 
ing water problems and depriving fisher¬ 
men of their traditional occupation. 

Ever since the prawn farms put up 
their "tanks” around the villages and 
bought up or encroached on commons, 
local fishermen were forced to shift their 
villages inland, thus distancing them¬ 
selves from the sea. According to Pedda 
Kumariah of Kurru village, "Saline 
water started seeping into drinking 


The buck 
stops here 

The prawn barons of Andhra Pradesh face 
uncertain times 
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water wells, compelling us to move." 

However, once prawn culture became 
big business and friction with the fisher¬ 
men became a matter of concern, the dis¬ 
trict collector of Nellore asked corporate 
groups to supply drinking water to some 
of the villages and allotted house sites, 
some five kilometres inland, to rehabilit¬ 
ate the affected villagers. But the fisher¬ 
men, who were already distanced from 
the sea, refused to move any further. 
They rejected the new housing sites and 
demanded drinking water in their exist¬ 
ing villages. But neither the thriving 
prawn industry nor the government did 
anything to meet their demand. 

T he prawn farmers attracted worldwi¬ 
de attention 1 or their unique produce, 
the tiger prawn, a variety that fetched 10 
dollars per piece in Taiwan, Japan and 
Europe. The coiporate groups concentra¬ 
ted more on setting up processing units 
and hatcheries rather than actual far¬ 
ming. The coastal town of Bhimavaram 
in West Godavari district soon became 
the prawn capital of India with a net¬ 
work of cold chains running upto Visha- 
khapatnam port. An average of 500 ton¬ 
nes were being exported every day from 
Bhimavaram in the peak season of Octo¬ 
ber to March. 

The tax-free business of aquaculture 
also encouraged land sharks to procure 
plots for gullible investors and entrepre¬ 
neurs from the neighbouring states of 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. 
Many of the Congress and Telugu 
Desam Party (TDP) politicians made 
benami purchase of saline lands. Former 
Andhra Pradesh chief minister Janar- 
dhan Reddy and a former TDP minister 
from the district allegedly bought up 
hundreds of acres. 

Though il was decided during Janar- 
dhan Reddy’s rule that about 5,000 hec¬ 
tares of saline land would be allotted to 
fishermen for aquaculture, nothing mate¬ 
rialised. On the other hand, 2,000 acres 
were given away to select corporate 
groups. 

But, even some corporate houses 
such as DCL Maritech were taken for a 
ride when they bought private land 
already acquired by the government for 
developing the Krishnapatnam port 
area. But they were at least compensated 
for later. 

Nellore district became a prime area 
for prawn culture because of the 
Buckingham Canal that runs parallel to 
the coast and the Kandaleru creek. Most 
of the corporate farms located here libe¬ 


rally draw sea water with the help of 
high-capacity pumps. 

An aerial view of Nellore coast 
reveals hundred of privately built 
cement canals running into the sea. Pri\ - 
ate operators have also denuded all the 
palm groves and cut down the casurinu 
trees of the forest department to make 
room for their prawn tanks and roads. 
"At many places, even the Buckingham 
Canal has been breached," says Gopalak- 
rishnamurthy. an environmentalist and 
social worker of Nellore. 

Last year, a \irus wiped out prawn 
crops worth Rs 400 crorc in Nellore and 
West Godavari districts. Following the 


virus attack, the Marine Products Hxporl 
Development Agency (MPEDA) advis¬ 
ed a crop holiday for the following sea¬ 
son. Though marginal farmers have 
dropped their crops, the corporate 
houses have decided to go ahead, risking 
their investment. 

T he issue of pollution caused by aqua- 
tarmers who discharge their efflu¬ 
ents into natural creeks and the seepage 
of saline water into fresh water sources 
have already caught the attentior of the 
Supreme Court through a public interest 
litigation. A recent verdict of the Andhra 
Pradesh High Court has also restrained 
aqua-adventurers from expanding 
further along the Andhra coast. The state 
government and the state pollution con¬ 


trol board have also been advised to 
strictly monitor aqua-operations and to 
punish the prawn units discharging che¬ 
micals into creeks and freshwater canals. 

The present House committee appoin¬ 
ted by the state Assembly will look into 
the bra/en encroachments on govern¬ 
ment land by private operators along the 
Nellore coast. Though, the move is poli¬ 
tically motivated, social workers and 
environmentalists are happy that their 
two-year movement is finally bearing 
fruit. 

However, since aquaculture is still 
treated as part of agriculture and not as 
an industry, it is unlikely that the govern¬ 


ment w'ril like to attract the displeasure 
of a section of cash-rich fanners when 
the general elections arc due early next 
year. 

But. the prawn boom bubble appears 
to have burst in Andhra Pradesh as most 
marginal fanners are now reverting to 
paddy and sugarcane cultivation Some 
of the corporate groups arc diversifying 
into granite extraction, floriculture, 
hatcheries and processing units. 

But fishermen arc still sceptical. 
"They will conic back," says Pulla Akul, 
a fisherman from Kothapatlapallem 
"Rowalu (prawns) is lucrative picking," 
he says. • 

6 . 5 . Radhakriahna/Nellore and 
Hydarabad 



The prawn lobby has destroyed mangroves and palm 
trees (above) belonging to the forest department to 
make room for their canals, tanks and roads. All this 
has affected the local ecology, say environmentalists 
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j tVIftHI TAI KpMM—— 

__ MAN1 SHANKAR AIYAR _ 

RURAL PRIORmES 

What do the poor want? 



What do the poor 
want? This is bas¬ 
ed on my experien¬ 
ce of one small 
silver of India, 
Mayiiaduturai on 
the Coromandel 
coast of distant 
Tamil Nadu, some 
70 kilometres east 
to west af as widest, some 50 kilometres 
north to south at its longest. 1 make no 
claim to universality for the validity of 
my impressions. It would be enough if 
this were to persuade us to stop and ask 
the poor — instead of assuming that we, 
the middle class, know what they want 
or, worse, should determine for the poor 
what they should want. 

As often as I can, but less often than I 
should, I take myself off to my little baili¬ 
wick, and because 1 have nothing else 
there to do than go around saying 
‘Hello’ to the tolks, over the last years of 
wandering the villages of my constituen¬ 
cy 1 have been compelled to revise much 
of my received wisdom about what our 
rural priorities should be 

My own priority is to head straight lor 
the Harijan colony (there are hardly any 
tribals on the coast), as Scheduled Caste 
= poor is an almost mathematically accu¬ 
rate equation. Since 1 frequently arrive 
unannounced, it takes fora while for the 
gentle folk to gather Sometimes they 
straggle up m tiny knots of five or ten, 
mostly gnarled old women distracted by 
their grandchild*en crying for attention; 
sometimes the gathering is larger, espe¬ 
cially in the evening hour as the menfolk 
return from the fields and the arrack- 
hawker waits for darkness to peddle his 
illegal wares 

What, I ask. can 1 do for you? The 
answer used to startle me. Now I can 
almost anticipate it. Almost always J am 
told, "Build us first a road to the burial 
ground! They did not teach me this in 
my economics class. And I don't recall 
anyone suggesting this at the India Inter¬ 
national Centre. 1 would have thought 
the priority would be how to live. This 
plea for first attending to the grim busi- 

ifi 


ness of dying is unexpected. 

Why, i ask? Why, above all. is a loot- 
path to the burial ground so important? 
They patiently explain that the half kilo¬ 
metre or one kilometre or occasionally 
longer distance to the final resting place 
has to be reached by delicately negotiat¬ 
ing the embankments which enclose the 
rice paddies. If they were to take a short¬ 
cut through the heart of the village, it 
would only provoke ugly clashes. So 
they pick their way around all human 
habitation. And when it rains, the 
embankments turn to slush. And the stur¬ 
dy young men carrying the body slip and 


slither. The rough palanquin bearing the 
body tilts dangerously. It has even been 
known foi the body to slide off altoge¬ 
ther. The indignity of the memory of 
retrieving the fallen body from the river 
of rnud which the rice paddy has become 
sends a collective shiver down the villa¬ 
ge's collective spine. 

At which one, holder than the rest, or, 
perhaps only more outspoken, insists, 
"A footpath is not enough; you must 
give us a shelter at the cremation ground 
where wc can wait while the obsequies 
are completed ’. And the village nods in 
sage agreement. For in these liny com- 
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munities, death is not the lonely busi¬ 
ness it is becoming in suburbia. Death, 
like life, is collective in these little ham¬ 
lets, the only event that brings change is 
marriage — and that too only for the 
gill, whose husband takes her off to his 
village, where she merges seamlessly 
into the community. The community, as 



a whole, participates collectively in 
birth; lives together through rearing; col- 
lectivly attends betrothal and the wed¬ 
ding; and threfore, collectively grieves 
when the end comes — 40 or 50 or 80 
years after living together. 

It is only in village India, and that too 
most amongst the poorest of the poor, 
that one discovers how true it still is that 
"no man is an island unto himself’. The 
bell, when it lolls, tolls for me, thee, for 
' all. The grief is, therefore, collective. A 
part of the village dies when one of its 
number dies. There has been little digni¬ 
ty in life. There must be some dignity in 


death. Hence, the collective priority 
assigned to footpaths to the burial 
ground and sheds at the open site where 
the last remains are consigned to 
oblivion. 

THE NEXT priority is almost always a 
community hall. Every Hut is a one- 

One room for eveiy nuclear 
family in villages would do more 
for human happiness in rural 
India than possibly any single 
measure short of the assurance 
of dignity in death 


room tenement. There is nowhere 
except the village street, on to which 
someone has kindly dragged a chair or 
bench or cot for me to sit, where the com¬ 
munity can foregather—to chat and gos¬ 
sip, celebrate a wedding or a feast, 
receive a guest like mvsclf. 

The alternative to a community hall is 
a temple. And agnostic myself, I used to 
find this priority to temples irritating. 
Look, I would say, God can look after 
Himself; Eve come to find out how you 
can look after yourself. I don’t any more 
— at least not as often as spiritual needs 
of others aie as real to them as my more 


material lusts are manliest to me, bui it is 
Jess that argument which has convinced 
me than the recognition that a temple in 
the Harijan colony still performs the 
function 1 was taught in the Ancient His¬ 
tory class: it is not merely a place of wor¬ 
ship, it is the common gathering ground, 
the collective drawing room, the village 
courtyard, the inn with its doors perptual- 
ly open to all. 

When one (urns from community to 
family needs, I have had to learn slowly 
that the problem of living space is by no 
means an uniquly urban phenomenon. 
The population explosion makes it impe¬ 
rative lor more and more land to he allot¬ 
ted foi nuclear families to pul up their lit¬ 
tle huts in tiny 50 or 20 or even 10 square- 
yard plots. This means pattas (title- 
deeds) to government 
lands Especially as 
pattas entitle the poor to 
participate in the lottery 
to which most state 
governments have reduc¬ 
ed the Indira Awaus Yoja- 
ria (Housing for Harijans). 

And since pattas are 
hard to come by, most 
family spend most of 
their lives with mothers- 
in-law fighting daughters- 
in-!aw, sisters-in-law 
fighting each other; bro¬ 
thers tearing into each 
other's hair; intra-family , 
feuds galore. 

It is curious this juxta¬ 
position of the village j 
collectively sharing 
in joy and sorrow, 
but each family which 
makes up the basic unit of 
that collectively wasting 
life in internecine bicke¬ 
ring, almost exclusively 
because there is not’ 
one moment of privacy, not an inch of 
lebensraum for an individual to develop 
personal identity apart from his collec¬ 
tive identity. One room for every 
nuclear family would do more for 
human happiness tn rural India than pos¬ 
sibly any single measure short of the 
assurance of dignity in death. Indeed, 
the ultimate argument, for drinking 
water is less thirst than avoidance of 
quarrels. For when the hand pumps 
don’t work, it is not that another pump 
cannot be found within walking distan¬ 
ce; it is that when the women from one 
street go to the next to fill their pots. 



Rural electrification: a sorry state 
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fighting breaks out, generally in words, 
sometimes in tufts of hair, occasionally 
more violently. 

Indeed, even within the same street, 
no cause of quarrel is more common 
than one woman jumping the queue or 
taking too long to move on or, biggest 
sin of all, attempting to capture more 
than what is collectively perceived to be 
her fair share of the water available. 
True, quarrels in village India are often 
an antidote to boredom, the sameness of 
day after day, but quarrels more often 
are over the sharing of scarce resources. 
Some little prosperity may trickle down 
one day through what Yojana Bhavan 
calls the "development process". It is 
ending the diurnal quarrel over what my 
favourite economist, Amartya Sen, calls 
"entitlements" which is the more press¬ 
ing problem. 

WHAT WE need to recognise is that 
these startling priorities are, in an import¬ 
ant sense a tribute to the development 
process. A generation or two ago, hun¬ 
ger would have been the overwhelming 
need. We have made starvation a memo¬ 
ry, even if malnutrition remains a daily 
tragedy. Similarly, development has 
brought infrastructural assets: roads, 
electricity, pumps and overhead tanks. 


Even within the same village 
street, no cause of quarrel is 
more common than one woman 
jumping the queue or taking too 
long to move on or, biggest sin 
of all, attempting to capture 
more than what is collectively 
perceived to be her fair share of 
the water available 


A generation oi two ago, these were 
non-existent. But the mind sentence 
which believes that capital investment 
in social assets is the priority has not 
woken up to the reality that the mainten¬ 
ance of these physical assets and the effi¬ 
cient provision of the services expected 
of these physical assets is the new prio¬ 
rity. Yojana Bhavan still ennobles 
investment in physical assets as "plan 
expenditure" and reviles the maintenan¬ 
ce of these assets or these squeezing of 
services out of them as "non-plan" squan¬ 
dering. The mentality is reflected in the 
administrators, who reel off statistics of 
how many OHTs they have installed but 


cannot tell how many motors are in wor¬ 
king order. 

Nothing so cruelly mocks village 
India as electricity in the wires but tube- 
lights which don’t switch on; or Mark II 
pumps installed at a cost of several thou¬ 
sand rupees but rendered non functional 
because a five rupee rubber washer 
needs replacement. We give our Hari- 
jans free pukka houses because the poor 
dears cannot built their own; but when I 
point out deep cracks in the walls even 
before the building of the units is com¬ 
pleted, the Block Development Officer 
(BDO) can do little more than shrug his 
shoulders in helplessness: the returns 
require him to file the number of units 
built, not detail the number of cracks 
that have appeared! 

I think it is time wc stopped asking the 
BDO what the people want. Perhaps, it 
is time we ask the people what they 
4 want. Or, better still, left it to the people 
to ask each other what they want and 
then decide themselves how they want 
to spend their resources; in a word, to 
themselves prioritize their wants. The 
ancient Indian word for this is Panchaya- 
ti Raj! • 


(The views expressed in this coloumn are mine — but I'm 
working to also make them the views of the government ty 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Burden of guilt 

It’s time we apologised to the Japanese for the Hiroshima holocaust 


For reasons best 
known to all three sec¬ 
tions of the South 
Block — the mighty 
PMO; the defence 
ministry along with 
two of the three servi¬ 
ce headquarters, and 
the ministry of external affairs — Indi¬ 
a's proud contribution to winning 
World War 11 has gone practically 
unsung, except to a limited extent over¬ 
seas. Field-Marshal Inge, Britain’s chief 
of defence staff, for instance, spoke 
glowingly about the battles of Kohima 
and Imphal. But let that pass for the 
present. 

My main purpose this 
week is to take note of the 
several significant nuan¬ 
ces of the celebrations of 
the golden jubilee of vic¬ 
tory over Nazism (V-F 
Day) in four major Euro¬ 
pean capitals, London, 

Paris, Berlin and 
Moscow. It is gratifying 
that across the continent, 
the 50th anniversary of 
the end of war in Europe 
*s a spirit of remembran¬ 
ce rather than rejoicing. 

There was no gloating 
among the victors. The 
emphasis was on gratitu¬ 
de for 50 years of peace, 
the longest such period in 
Europe during this centu¬ 
ry, if you overlook the 
blood-letting in Bosnia. 

Even more refreshing was the clear 
and dignified admission of Nazi Ger¬ 
many* s guilt of both unleashing the war 
on the world and the Holocaust of the 
Jews by today’s German leaders. By con¬ 
trast, the admission of Western errors 
and excesses was less than wholehearted. 

Only the Prince of Wales, on a visit to 
Hamburg, rose to the occasion. He hand¬ 
somely acknowledged that the incendia¬ 
ry bombing of Hamburg, Dresden and 
other German cities was a grave mista¬ 
ke. The activities of the ‘Bombing Baro¬ 
ns’ had made the German people suffei 


much more than had the British during 
the Battle of Britain or the continentals 
during the blitzkrieg . 

What President Clinton had to say in 
Moscow was of truly historic importan¬ 
ce. For the first time, a reigning Ameri¬ 
can President has confessed that the 
Cold War "obscured" the enormity of 
the Russian people's sacrifices to make 
possible the victory now being 
celebrated. 

Even so, the apologia seemed half¬ 
hearted. The British Prime Minister 
rejoiced that Europe was no longer divi¬ 
ded. For Francois Mitterrand it was the 
last hurrah. Incidentally, of all the 
leaders present, he alone participated in 


World War II. 

If the evidently well-orchestrated 
Western media is to be believed, Clinton 
and his Western allies indulged in a 
certain amount of posturing at Moscow, 
especially over Chechnya. The US Presi¬ 
dent is reported to have told his hosts 
that no veteran of the Chechnya War 
should march past him. What kind of 
cheap theatrics are these? Only World 
War II veterans were marching in the 
Red Square. Could anyone of them have 
fought in Chechnya also? Moreover, no 
one is disputing that Chechnya is a part 


and parcel of the Russian federation. 
What is Moscow- to do, faced with a 
secessionist revolt there? 

And this brings me to some of the 
issues that are bound to arise now that 
the festivities about the V-E Day arc 
over and those concerning the victory 
over Japan, V-J Day, are due to take 
place on 15 August which, besides 
being the 50lh anniversary of the Japane¬ 
se surrender, is also the 48th anniversary 
of Indian Independence. 

Will those who are shouting them¬ 
selves hoarse over (he "disproportionate 
use of force" in Chechnya have the 
decency to apologise to the Japanese 
people, indeed the whole world, for 
the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasa¬ 
ki? Such a gesture is 
necessary if the spirit of 
reconciliation in eviden¬ 
ce on the latest V-E Day 
is to be extended also to 
the V-J Day. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, this seems unlikely, 
judging by Clinton’s rec¬ 
ent statement unabashed¬ 
ly justifying the dropping 
of the atom bomb on Hiro¬ 
shima against which the 
Japanese Prime Minister, 
T omi ich i Muray ama, 

protested. 

Whatever the Western 
allies might do, India’s 
duty is cut out for it. With¬ 
out the Indian Army, it 
would have been impossi¬ 
ble to throw the Japanese 
out of Burma. Inge knows what 
he is talking about. We should celebrate 
these events both at home and in Japan. 

But we must go to Tokyo in a spirit of 
reconciliation and friendship. This will 
be in keeping with Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
wise policy towards Japan. He refused 
to sign the San Francisco Peace Treaty, 
drafted by John Foster Dulles, and decli¬ 
ned war reparations from Japan com¬ 
pletely. Radha Binod Pal, Nehru’s nomi¬ 
nee on the Tokyo war crimes tribunal, 
wrote a judgement the Japanese remem¬ 
ber with gratitude to this day. • 
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essence of a 
powerful future 



EVEREADY 











After success in Tea and 
Engineering, the 
Williamson Magor group 
adds new strength 


McLeod Russel, the Rs 1400 million 
Company of the Williamson Magoi 
Group has acquired controlling stake 
in the Rs 3500 million Union Carbide 


India limited A unique alliance of 
strength and leadership The leading 
name in baftenes is now a part of 



the largest producer of teas in India 
Bringing the advantage 


of Union Carbide India 
Limited's 400,000 
strong retail network 
Which will help market 


UNION CARBIDE INDIA LTD 

(To be renamed 

EVEREADY INDUSTRIES INDIA LTD) 

is now a subsidiary of 


Mcleod Russel’s value added packet 


tea. Truly, a combination which heralds 
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AND NOW, 
POLITICS? 

T.N. Seshan comes clean in a free-wheeling interview 

INTERVIEWED BY VIR SANQHVI/NEW DELHI 


The speculation has been building for 
months. Can T.N. Seshan really escape 
from politics? His term as chief election 
commissioner (CEC) expires next year 
and the logical path for him to follow is 
to enter politics. 

But the problem is that his term expi¬ 
res after the next Lok Sabha election. So. 
if he is going to join politics, then he has 
to do so within the next few months , 
before events have passed him by. 

This is easy , at one level. Any party 
will welcome him. But the difficulty 
exists at another, more significant level. 
Can Seshan really join a political party 
and not lose the credibility he has built 
up as chief election commissioner? 

Seshan is aware of the problem. In 
this, his most candid interview ever, he 
discusses methods by which he could 
enter politics without sacrificing his 
public following. 

Q: Why should you be 
embarrassed about 
wanting to enter 

S olitics? 
il I am not 

embarrassed. I don't 
want to join politics but 
I've reached a stage in 
my life that makes it 
impossible for me to run 
away 


Though he says he is still undecided, 
nobody who reads this interview can 
have any doubt that T.N. Seshan is head¬ 
edfor the political arena. 


Sunday: Why have you founded the 
Desh Bhakt Trust? 

T.N. Seshan: Basically, the need arose 
because I had to do something with the 
monies 1 am getting. 

Q: What monies? 

A: Reccndy, I got Rs 1.5 lakh from a 
foundation near Kolhapur. So, I told the 
person who was presiding over the func¬ 
tion — he handed over the cheque to me 
— 1 told him, "Can you tell me a good 
agency to hand this money over to." 


And he said, "Sir, 1 am president of a 
Red Cross-run hospital for spastic and 
mentally handicapped children." So, I 
announced, "If I accept this money from 
you, 40 to 50 per cent will go in tax. So, I 
refuse to accept the money. Give it 
directly to this hospital." 

It was a cross-cheque and they cancel¬ 
led it and rewrote it for the charity. 

Sulabh has given me money. 
Recently, a gentleman rang up from 
Meerut and offered me money. Somebo¬ 
dy from somewhere else has sent me a 
message that they are going to give me a 
lakh-and a-half. 

What am 1 going to do with all this 
money? Now, it can all go to the trust. 

Q: And what will the trust do with it? 
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A: Wc are going to sh(x>t corruption. 
That is the biggest problem facing the 
country today. 

Q: What does "shoot corruption" 
amount to in real terms? 

A: Our notions are just getting clarified 
so it would be premature to say more 
We are going to form regional councils 
We are going to discuss our plans. We 
will have specialist cells Yesterday I 
had a consultation among 40 to 50 
people on these issues. 

Wc will include people from all sec¬ 
tions except politicians 

0* Why exclude politicians? 

A: I don’t want to be accused of using 
the trust as a camouflage to gel into 
politics. 

0: Why should you be embarrassed 
about wanting to enter politics? 

A: I am not embarrassed. But the day I 
decide to enter politics, I will come out 
and announce it from Vijay C’howk. I 
don’t need camouflage. 

But the press is already Q" 

writing rubbish: j" 

Seshan’s political trust, CIt«inC6 I 
etc. The day I join pol.- Can dida 
tics, I won t stay in this 
job for one minute. elCCtlOH 


A: No, no, you say so because you are a 
good friend. But there arc limitations. 
Where are my people? Where are my 
resources? 

Q: Nobody's asking you to start a new 
political party. You can always join 
one of the existing parties. 

A: That reminds me of a conundrum. I’ll 
give you a sentence: "There is four errors 
(sic) in this sentance (sic)". 

What are the four errors? 

Q: Well, obviously there are two spell¬ 
ing mistakes. And it’s wrong to say 
"there is four errors". 

A: But those are three errors. What is the 
fourth? 

Q: 1 don’t know. 

A: (Laughs) That is the fourth error. 
That itself is the error. If I had said there 
were three errors, then 1 would have 
been right. But because I’ve said four 
errors, I’ve committed yet another error. 
(Laughs) Do you understand? 


Q: The day you’ll have 
to make your announce¬ 
ment from Vijay 
Chowk appears to be 
drawing nearer and 


j A: My answer has always * * 

been the same. I don’t 
want l ' join politics but t™*™**™*™* 
I've reached a point of—call it populari¬ 
ty or anything — but I've reached a 
stage in my life which makes it impossi¬ 
ble for me to run away. 

Then, if the public now says, "Please 
don’t nxn away, please get into politics," 
then I’m not going to shut out that option. 

Q: When you say ‘politics’, what level 
of entry are you talking about? 

A: Exactly. If I get into politics, then for 
what job? Tor what purpose? 

To become minister for food proces¬ 
sing? (Gives contemptuous laugh) Not 
likely. 

To holc^the number one job? To beco¬ 
me Prime Minister? Is that within the 
afea of feasibility? 


Q: What you really want is a 
chance to decide on the 
candidates who stand for 
election. 

Al Yes. If they give me a say in 
that, then it would be extremely 
difficult not to yield to the 
temptation (to join a political 
party) 


Q: That’s clever. But answer the 
question. 

A: My answer is—where will 1 find 200 
crores to put up candidates. Where is my 
stance on corruption if I go to the same 
black gentleman! 

Q: You’re still answering a question I 
haven’t asked. Don’t start your own 
party. Join one. 

A: All right. Will the Congress take me? 
They will. Would the BJP take me? 
They would. Would the Janata Dal take 
me? They would. Would the CPM lake 
me? Yes. But if I join them and they 
remain as they are, you, as a good friend 
will say: "How is Seshan any different 
from every other politician?" 


hadn’t been part of something you 
claim to be fighting. 

A: Yes. Do you want me to become ano¬ 
ther T.N. C’haturvedi who is called upon 
once a year to speak on some innocuous 
Bill while sitting in the back row of Parli¬ 
ament? 1 want to be effective, but how? 
Should I join the Congress 9 Should I 
join the BJP? Should I join the Janata 
Dai? 

There are only three alternatives in 
this country and whichever one I join, 
people like you will make fun of me. 

Q: That is a distinct possibility. 

A: But then, you say: Why should you 
start another party? 





Q: Yes, it is a possibility. 


Q: Well, I would certainly ask if you 
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Q: Is that your dilemma? 

A: Yes, it is, it is. If I have not come out 
today and said, Tm also a candidate for 
prime ministership", it is not for lack of 
ambition. It is because of the practical 
realisation that I cannot achieve it with¬ 
out sacrificing my principles. 

Q: All of this is leading in only one 
direction. Clearly, it's not practical to 
start your own party. Equally, you 
lose credibility if you join one of the 
three parties as they are today. 

So, the logical conclusion is that 
you can join one of the major parties if 
it is willing to make certain changes in 
the way it operates. 


A: What kind of changes? 

Q: Well, suppose a party came to you 
and said, "Mr Seshan, please join. 
We'll let you look at our list of candi¬ 
dates and weed out all the crooks." 
That should take care of your 
objections. 

A: You are dragging me into areas of 
deep controversy. ( laughs) 

Q: That is the general idea. 

A: Well, let me answer your question in 
all honesty. If a political parly came to 
me and said, "We will not only make 
you a candidate but wc will give you a 
say in deciding whether our candidates 


meet with the basic principles you 
believe in", I think then, there would be 
a temptation to join politics. 

Q: How much of a temptation? 

A: A temptation that would be too great 
to resist. 

Q: So, what you would really want is a 
chance to decide on the individuals 
who stand for election. 

A: Yes. If they would give me a say in 
the character of the candidates they ( 
would put up and then say, "Will you I 
join?", then it probably would be extre j 
mely difficult not to yield to temptation. | 

I 

Q: 1 don't want to flatter you because | 








INTERVIEW 


enough of that goes on already, but 
there is no doubt that for many 
middle-class people you have come to 
embody the conviction that an indivi¬ 
dual can make a difference. 

A: I plead guilty to that charge. 
(Smirks.) You have seen the letters 1 get. 

Q: You cease to be chief election com¬ 
missioner next year. Frankly, nobody 
is going to give you another term. Are 
you just going to retire to your house 
in Madras, do puja and watch TV? 

A: in my case, there is a 65-year age 
limit. When 1 step down, I would be 64. 
So, there is a legal question. Also, I'm 
not sure 1 would accept another term. 

Q: So, are you going to take Hie 
plunge? 


Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Pondi¬ 
cherry. The outer limit for all this is June 
next year. 

Between June and December, I have 
no work at all. Nothing to do. Forget 
about Kashmir for a moment because it 
is a special case. But when I conduct the 
general elections and Assembly elec¬ 
tions, if you judged my performance, the 
chances are that you will say that they 
are five or ten per cent better. Not much 
more than that J don’t think they can be 
worse. But they can't be much belter 
than the Assembly elections I have con¬ 
ducted al reaily. 

Two, 1 don’t think that Parliament 
will pas- any worthwhile legislation 
amending electoral practices. Nothing 
will happen. 

Three, I have fought die government 



Q: The government could make you an 
Ambassador or something (after you retire). 

Al The PM asked me to take any governorship I 
wanted. I said that then my wife will become a 
governess, and we have no children 


A: I am on the horns of a tremendous 
dilemma. What in Sanskrit is called a 
dharmasankat. Let me explain the perso¬ 
nal factors. As of today, which is 10 
May, I have one year, seven months and 
two days left to complete my term. 

There is a possibility that I may run a 
Kashmir election sooner or later. Within 
the next 12 months or so, a Lok Sabha 
election is due in 1996, Assembly elec¬ 
tions are due in Assam, Haryana, 


over the two extra election commissio¬ 
ners in the Supreme Court. The judge¬ 
ment is pending for three months. It will 
come any day. 

Will it be in my favour? 1 don’t know. 
But there are three possibilities. One: it 
is in my favour. Two: it is against me. 
Three: it is neither for or against. 

What would I do in these cases? If it is 
in my favour, it makes no difference. If it 
is somewhat okay then I can still mana- 
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ge But if it is against me, should I col¬ 
lect my belongings and leave 9 I don’t 
want to sit in an office with these two bril¬ 
liant gentlemen: Gill and 

Krishnamurthy. 

The fact is that I have nothing left to 
prove at the Election Commission. So, 
should l leave if the judgement is 
adverse? 

I might do that. But 1 honestly don’t 
know if I'll walk out. 

Q: So, when will you quit the Election 
Commission? 

A: What arc the options before me? To 
quit before the judgement or alter. To 
quit after running Kashmir To quit 
before the general election. Or after that. 
But at the end of that, what w ill 1 do? 

Q: Well, the government would make 
you an Ambassador or something. 

A: It has been offered to me. The PM 
offered me Ambassador to Washington 
He told me to take whatever governor¬ 
ship I wanted 

1 said sii, if 1 become a Governoi, 
then my wite will become a governess 
and we ha> e no children. 

I’m not interested in that kind of 
office. 


INTERVIEW 


Q: Were you offered Ambassador to 
Washington after you became CEC? 
A: Yes. And 1 told the PM, "Sir, 1 am not 
made of diplomatic stuff. I call a spade a 
shovel " 

Q: A bloody shovel. 

A: {Uiughs ) The only Ambassador 1 
know is my staff eat 

The PM told me, "Seshan, what can I 
give you?" 

And 1 said, "The answer is in the 
question." 

He said, "What do you mean 7 " 

1 said, "Anything that is vuthin youi 


Ql What is your single 
greatest contribution? 

A: That 1 have shown 
people that there is 
hope. And in the 
process like Bhasmasur 
I have put the hand on 
my own head 


power to give is ipso facto, j 
unacceptable." I 

i 

Q: Does this mean that you will accept 
no public or quasi-public office? 

A: Nothing at all. As 1 told the Prime j 
Minister, 1 can be President of India oi I j 
can be Prime Minister There is no third ' 
option. j 

One Congressman once came and i 
said, "Sir, we can find a very good job 
lor you." 1 said what is the job. He said 
"vice-chancellorship" (laughs \rr\ 
foiull\ ) 

I have rejected chancellorships What 
is a vice-chancellor'* 

My colleagues have joined mdustual 
houses Mr Deshmukh wanted to join 
the Tatas Gopi Arora has joined a bank 
So and so is with the Modis That does 
not inteiest me I won’t at /ept it, 

Q: So what’s left? 

A: 1 don't know. Voluntary work' 7 Write 
books' 1 N ou will think 1 am being faceti¬ 
ous but my only option i<* to go to my lit¬ 
tle house in Madias and to dig three pits 
One pit is k)i yesterday's muck The 
second pit is for today's muck And the 
third pit is for tomorrow’s j 

So if you take the totality there is noth- | 
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ing 1 can look forward to except for these 
two jobs. 

Q: Prime Minister or President? 

A: Yes. I am not interested m being an 
ordinary member of Parliament. If some¬ 
body came to me with the job of the 
home minister of India on a tray, I would 
put one rupee on the tray as you do in a 
temple and tell him to take n away 1 
won’t accept n. 

I have no desire to play second fiddle 

Q: This sounds rather arrogant. 

A: What you are asking is, ‘Are you com 
petenl to become Prime Minister of 
India?’ 

The answer is. No, I didn’t apply 
What you are saying is. ‘Good lord, 
even this country deserves belter than 
Seshan as President.’ 

My answer ts Who led me into this 
conversation 9 I didn't start it You came 
to interview me. 

Q: So basically you want somebody to 
ask you? 

A: I will accept only two jobs If I am not 
competent for them then 1 am not 
competent. 

You will say that I have a string of dis¬ 
qualifications He is aggressive, a bully, 
abrasive — all my titles and qualifica¬ 
tions are there. But if you say all this to 
me, my answer is not to say ‘I am sorry'. 

Q: What is your answer? 

A: So be it. 


I don’t want anything from you. I 
don’t want anything from anybody I 
can afford to be myself. All right, if I go 
somewhere I get surrounded by thou¬ 
sands of kids. I can’t go to a movie wit li¬ 
on I people coming for autographs. 1 
can’t go to a marriage without being sur¬ 
rounded hy people who want to shake 
my hand 

But 1 don’t want a return for this l live 
an ordinary middle-class hie 1 have pul 
aside the money of a honest, chikiles, 
civil servant. My demands fiom life are 
zilch. 

If you were to say, ‘Seshan, I am 
going abroad, what can l get you?' 
There w^as a time when I would have 
said. Please gel me some chocolates.’ 
But now die doctor has put me on *jt diet 
so I can't even cat chocolates 

Q: You have your own house and car. 

A: I have my own house in Madras My 
wife has her own house in Bangalore. 
I’m 62. My wife is 5N We have no 
servants 

Q: No servants? 

A: I have only a part-time servant. And 
if the servant falls ill then we do all the 
work ourselves Sweeping, swabbing, 
everything Today the jamadar said he 
would come lale so I washed the toilet 
myself 

Do you know w hat my menu is 9 Ovci- 
cookcd rice with lassi. We don’t take 
onions even. Not even da hi because it is 
fattening 



Ql Are you 
worried about 
being fat? 

A: Not to the 
point of excess. 
If I see an 
ice-cream then 
I think twice 
about having 
it. My blood 
pressure, 
regrettably for 
many people, 
is 120 by 80 
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Q: Arc you worried about being fat? 

A: Not to the point of excess. If I see an 
ice-cream then I think twice about hav¬ 
ing it. Most of the restrictions arc self- 
imposed. My blood pressure, regrettab¬ 
ly for many people, is 120 by 80. 

Q: That’s surprising considering that 
you lose your temper on an hourly 
basis. 

A: That’s all make-believe. 

Q: Yes, you are a bit of a performer in 
that respect. 

A: An actor. I’m an actor. Nothing gets 
below my skin. 

Q: Then why waste so much time 
being obnnvious? 

A: Because it gets results. In this coun¬ 
try if you want to get things done, you 
have to be abrasive. You have to be a 
bully. 

But I never bear grudges. And never 
is the show of anger earned beyond 30 
minutes. 


Q: Will you accept no 
public or quasi-public 
office? 

A: Nothing at all. As I 
told the Prime 
Minister, I can be 
President of India or I 
can be Prime Minister. 
There is no third option 


Q: They started calling you the Alsati¬ 
an when you were in the civii service. 
Was it really necessary for a 
bureaucrat to bully his juniors in that 
manner? 

A: Yes. Nothing will move without that. 

Q: That’s the basic contradiction In 
the Seshan persona. You are a hero to 


the millions and yet a few hundred 
who have worked with you actuall) 
loathe you. 

A: That’s because only a very small per¬ 
centage really come into contact with 
me. This tough wall that you see is ver> 
difficult to penetrate. But my few 
friends have penetrated it and know the 
real Seshan. 

Q: Well, people who have known you 
over the years would describe you as... 
A: Most unlikeable. 

Q: Not just unlikeable. Rut a com¬ 
plete megalomaniac. A man who is 
extremely pleased with himself. 

A: God knows I am not pleased with 
myself 

Q: You could have fooled me. 

A: No. Whatever I have done is nothing 
So much work needs to be done. 1 am so 
displeased with myself. My achieve¬ 
ments are pitiful. 1 have done one per 
cent ol what needs to be done. 

I get hundreds of fan letters. Every¬ 
where 1 go people pra^e me. But I know 
the truth, if the electoral system was 
minus 1 (K), I have made it minus 25. But 
it is still not plus 

Q: That's rather uncharacteristic 
modesty rather late in the day. 

A: No 1 am being honest. I have never 
praised my own achievements, others 
might have done so. 

This country needs a Parliament full 
of men of character. Do we have that'* 
You know' the answer. What is there to 
be proud ol ‘> 

Q: So you think India’s crisis is a cri¬ 
sis of character? 

A: Absolutely. Character is missing in 
politics, in administration and in one pro¬ 
fession that I will not name in your 
presence. 

Q: It’s a bit late in the day for that. 
When you called civil servants call- 
girls, one of the bureaucrats retorted 
that you had said nothing of the sort 
when you were cabinet secretary. 
What were you then? The madam of 
the brothel? 

A: 1 didn’t object to being called the 
madam. Ixave alone my qualifications... 

Q: As a madam? 

A: Yes,as a madam. What are the charac¬ 
teristics of a call-girl? She is available. 
She has no choice. By virtue of her pro- 
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fesston, she has given up her sense of 
shame. 

Ninety pci cent ol India's civil serv¬ 
ants share these characteristics. 

i): Didn't they share these characteris¬ 
tics in your time? So why didn't you 
say so when you were cabinet 
secretary? 

A: l have a very simple excuse. I had all 
of nine months \ on will say it is a rather 
flimsy excuse. 

Q: You bet I will. 

A: (lMUi>hs.) That's why 1 don't even 
offer it as an excuse 

But where it involved me 1 upheld the 
standards I believed in And 1 did it at the 
risk of anything that might happen That 
is why i lost my cabinet secretary's job 
thanks to Mr V.P. Singh. 

I could have swam along But 1 did 
not because the country's government is 
important And in 20 days Mi V P 
Singh sacked me. 

However, 1 will tell you one llvrig It 
V.P. Singh became Prime Minister 
again anti i had to live my lile over 
again, I would do the same thing. 

30 


Ql You say you can't 
go to a wedding 
without being 
mobbed. What does 
all this adulation do to 
you as a person? 

A: It frightens me. 

What frightens me is 
that the country thinks 
that 1 have all the 
answers. But no single 
individual, not even 
Hanuman, has all the 
answers 

Q: As a civil servant you were a rather 
friendless sort of fellow who the man 
in the street would not have recogni¬ 
sed. Now you say you can’t go to a wed¬ 
ding without being mobbed. What 
does all this adulation do to you as a 
person? 


A: It frightens me. 

Q: Why? 

A: I'll tell you. I went to a marriage one 
day Suddenly out ol the blue the singer 
who was performing started singing an 
old Hindi film song from Taj Mahal 
The song was 'Jo vaJa kiya woh nihha- 
na padega '. 

Arid then they said, "Sir, that song is 
for you " 

And now you are saying to me. what 
will you do after you retire? Should 1 
resign and go home? Should I go and dig 
pits? 

Yesterday 1 took my wife to a meeting 
of my trust. She came back in tears. She 
said, "I finally thought that we would 
have some time on our own. But now I 
know that your work is not finished." 

What frightens me is that the country 
thinks that I have all the answers. But no 
single individual, not even Hanuman, 
has all the answers. 

Q: What is your single greatest contri¬ 
bution, in that case? 

A: That I have shown people that there is 
hope. And in the process like Bhasma- 
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sur I have put the hand on my own head. 

Q: Let's go back to where we started. 
There doesn't seem much doubt now 
that you are going to end up in politics. 

A: If the public of this country chase me 
into that position then yes. I will run. 

Q: Run for office? 

A: Yes. But I think this country deserves 
better than Seshan. 

Q: You think India's 
crisis is a crisis of 
character? 

AI Absolutely. 

Character is missing in 
politics, in 

administration and in 
one profession that I 
will not name in your 
presence 


Q: You keep saying things like this. 
And 1 keep having to point out that at 
62 you can't suddenly start being 
modest. 

A: You think 1 sound like a political 
leader? {laughs ) 

Q: Yes and you haven’t even joined 
politics yet. 

A: No I believe that. 

Q: Let me give you a hypothetical 
situation. Supposing the Congress 
believes it will lose the next election. 
Suppose it believes it needs a change 
of image. Suppose Narasimha Rao 
agrees to step down and wait till they 
make him President of India. 

Suppose also that they approach 
you and give you some say in choosing 
candidates. Could you possibly say 
no? 

A: As at 5 o’clock on the 10th of May 
the answer is that 1 would find it extreme¬ 
ly difficult to say no. But don’t just talk 
in terms of the Congress. Don’t get speci¬ 
fic because so far I haven’t got to that 
stage. 

Q: But you would find it difficult to 
say no? 

A: Extremely difficult. 1 couldn’t say 
no. • 
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ON-THE-SPOT 


THE BURNING 
OF CHRAR 


T he similarities are striking, but 
so arc the differences. Nearly 
18 months ago, militants took 
over the Hazratbal mosque in 
downtown Srinagar, forcing 
the army to move in and lay a siege 
around the sacred shrine. Since March 
this year, militants had once again gam¬ 
ed control of another holy town in Kash¬ 
mir, the Chrar-e-Sharicf, where the mau¬ 
soleum of the Kashmiri Sufi saint, Noo¬ 
ruddin Noorani, is located. 

The standoff at Hazratbal lasted for 
33 days. At Chrar, the militants and the 
security forces fought a war of nerves 
for well over two months. But while the 
Hazratbal crisis ended in a happy note 
after those holed up inside the mosque 
were given a safe passage by the authori¬ 
ties, the Chrar siege ended in a tragedy 
with the shrine of Nooruddin Noorani 
and whole town of around 25,000 inhabi- 


The destruction of 
Nooruddin Noorani \s 
shrine in Kashmir 
comes as a blow to the 
process of restoring 
normalcy in the Valley 


tants gutted in a devastating fire, even as 
millions of Muslims throughout the 
country were celebrating Id. 

It all began in the first week of March, 
when the security forces came to learn 
that several top militants including their 
followers had taken shelter in Chrar- 
e-Sharief, a picturesque town around 36 
km from capital Srinagar. Among those 
who had taken shelter in this holy town 


were the self-styled Major, Mast Gul, an 
Afghan war veteran and Abu Zindal, a 
Pakistani and leader of the outlawed 
militant group, Harkatul Ansar. Intellig¬ 
ence reports said that both these men and 
their followers had turned the whole 
town into a fortress. 

What’s more, a media-savvy man. 
Mast Gul made no secret about his mis¬ 
sion in India. He met journalists andtold 
diem that he has been sent to the Valley 
by Pakistan as leader of the Hizbul Muja¬ 
hideen. posed for photographs with his 
guns and openly went about addressing 
the people of Chrar outside the shrine. 

When the state of affairs was reported 
to the Governor, K.V. Krishna Rao, he 
advised restraint. As the head of the com¬ 
bined security forces operating in Kash¬ 
mir, Krishna Rao said that there was no 
way he would order the army into Chrar. 

Meanwhile, virtually all the national 
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and local dailies carried MaslGul’s pho¬ 
tographs and interviews almost dail> in 
which the Afghan warlord ridiculed the 
Indian Army and said that it was only a 
matter of time before the Kashmiris attai¬ 
ned freedom. 

Though Governor Krishna Rao ignor¬ 
ed these provocations, the Union home 
ministry took a serious 
goings-on in Chrar- 
e-Sharief. It told the admi¬ 
nistration in Snnagar that 
the security forces should 
at least establish a presen 
ce in Chrar, which had 
been turned into a rebel 
territory. 

On 6 March, the para¬ 
military forces moved in 
to seal off Chrar Every 
vehicle entering Chrar 
was checked thoroughly 
and only the locals were 
allowed to move in and 
out of the town. But this 
only acted as a provoca¬ 
tion for Mast Gul and his 
men, who started to fire at 
the paramilitary pickets 
posted in and around 
Chrar 

The stand-off continu¬ 
ed well into April, when 
reports based on interro¬ 
gation of the locals sug¬ 
gested that the mercenar¬ 


ies were preparing for a larger cons¬ 
piracy. They had reportedly set up bun¬ 
kers at strategic points, mined the roads 
leading into the town with improvised 
explosive devices (IEDs) and even requi¬ 
sitioned a fresh supply of heavy wea¬ 
pons from outside. And on 16 April, 


Mast Gul addressed a public meeting 
outside Nooruddin Nooranfs mauso 
leum where he asked the people to vaca¬ 
te the town. 

A n exodus started soon after. Thou¬ 
sands of people left Chrar everyday 
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ON-THE-SPOT 


POLLS APART 


The Chrar-e-Sharief incident comes as yet another setback to the election process in 

Kashmir 


I t takes a lot to convince T.N. 

Seshan. For the past few months, 
Union home minister S.B. Chavan 
and his ministry officials have been 
toiling hard to present a case for hold¬ 
ing elections in Jammu and Kashmir 
by the middle of July before the chief 
election commissioner. Little did 
they realise then that all their labour 
would go up in smoke along with the 
shrine at Chrar-e-Sharief. 

But even as resentment 
among the people of the 
Valley over the govern- '! *; 
mem's handling of the ,■ 

Chrar crisis spread, the i 1 ,"’ 

Centre put up a brave HHj 

front. At a meeting of the H|2i 

AICC office-bearers in ■HR 

Delhi held just two days fVL 

after the Chrar incident, v%3 

Prime Minister Narasim- 
ha Rao announced loudly 
that that there was no ^Hjjjjj^H 
question of going back on i 

the promise to hold 
Assembly elections in v-, 

Kashmir. And in Srina- < 

gar, home minister S.B. 

Chavan reiterated his 
resolve to instal an elect¬ 
ed government in the 

state by 15 July. <- 

The official argument against putt¬ 
ing off polls was that if elections 
were postponed at this juncture, it 
would be conceding defeat to 
Pakistan's move to keep the Valley 
on the boil. Moreover, the home mini¬ 
stry had received intelligence reports 
suggesting that militancy was at its 
lowest ebb and that people were veer¬ 
ing round to the idea that elections 
could be a solution to their problems. 

But does this feedback reflect the 
popular mood in the Valley? Is there 
any truth in the government's claim 
that a political process had already 
been started in the state? And what 
steps had the Centre taken to ensure 
that people would turn out at the poll¬ 
ing booths defying the militants 4 boy¬ 
cott call? 


Abdul Qayoom, the president of 
the state unit of the Janata Dal, says 
any talk of holding elections in Kash¬ 
mir is absurd. "No matter what the 
people in Delhi are saying, there is no 
political activity here. Most of the 
leaders have fled either to Jammu or 
Delhi. Look at me. I haven’t been 
able to move out of my house for the 
past six months. How can you have 
elections under these circumstan- 


Justice Bahauddin 
Farooqi says that there 
is no way they would 
allow polls in Kashmir. 

"Have we made all 
these sacrifices just for 
an election?" he asks 


ces?” he asked. 

Qayoom’s observation is not enti¬ 
rely untrue. If the Centre is to be 
believed, polls are Just one- 
and-a-half months awaiy, but there is 
no political activity whatsoever. All 


party offices in .Srinagar are deserted 
and nearly all frontline political 
leaders have been away from the 
state for years together. Farooq 
Abdullah, the National Conference 
chief, is at best a visitor to Kashmir 
and Ghulam Rasool Kar. the presi¬ 
dent of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Pradesh Congress Committee 
(JKPCC), spends more time in Delhi 
these days. "It is left to leaders like us 

-— i to hold the fort here," 

remarks Rafiq Sadiq, a 
general secretary of the 
JKPCC, adding, "But 
even 1 have lost touch 
with the people of my con- 
. stituency. You cannot 

^ ave elections here 
unless New Delhi is think- 
ing in terms of foisting a 
I government on the Kash- 

s. miris from outside." 

*'■ There is one other 

f H-': important aspect. Politi- 

j£g I cal observers in Kashmir 

h I say that any election in 

the state would be mea- 
^^H ningless without the pajli- 
cipation of the local politi- 
cal ^ orces fact, it is 
with this in mind that the 

-Centre released two K- 

ashmiri leaders from jail six months 
back. The deal was that Yasin Malik, 
the Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front (JKLF) chief, and Shabir Shah 
would help the government to prepa¬ 
re the ground for holding polls in the 
state. 

But this has clearly not happened. 
Both Yasin Malik and Shabir Shah 
have opposed the idea of elections at 
this juncture. 

The Hurriyat Conference, a broad 
platform of around 30 political out¬ 
fits in the state, is equally hostile to 
the idea of polls. Both its frontline, 
leaders, Maulana Abdul Farooqi and 
Abdul Ghani Lone, have turned 
down the government’s offer to hold 
talks on the issue. 

But then, the Narasimha Rao regi- 
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me is said to be working on the Pun¬ 
jab experiment. In that state, the Cen¬ 
tre managed to instal a government 
despite the fact that only 18 per cent 
of the people took part in the polls 
and despite the fact that the Akalis 
had boycotted the elections. And the 
Beant Singh government has manag¬ 
ed to crush militancy and restore 
peace in Punjab. 

The Centre also had before it the 
success stories in Assam and Mizo¬ 
ram. In both these states, elections 
were held at the peak of insurgency 
and power handed over to regional 
political forces. It is another story 
that both the Assam Gana Parishad 
and the Mizo National Front lost 
power to the Congress in subsequent 
polls. But the important thing was 
that peace was restored. 

The Centre was working on these 
lines in Kashmir. The idea was to 
have a snap poll, hand over power to 
local outfits like the JKLF and the 
Hurriyat Conference and retreat. "If 
this is the thinking in New Delhi, 
then they are mistaken," says Justice 
Bahauddin Farooqi, a former Chief 
Justice of the Jammu and Kashmir 
High Court and who is widely regard¬ 
ed as the think-tank of the ongoing 
struggle in the Valley. He asks; 
"Have the Kashmiris made all these 
sacrifices just for the sake of 
election?" 

Justice Farooqi also points to seve¬ 
ral constitutional and legal problems 
for holding polls in the state: 

• The dissolution of the previous 
government in 1990 by die then 
Governor, Jagmohan, was challeng¬ 
ed in court. The case is still pending 
and no elections can be held before 
the High Court gives a verdict. 

• Bven though the Delimitation 
Commission has completed its work, 
the report has been published. But 
T.N. Seshan has refused to be a signa¬ 
tory to the report, which is mandato¬ 
ry by law. 

Moreover, the law clearly states 
that the task of revising the electoral 
rolls can only be done after the delimi¬ 
tation job is over. Justice Farooqi 
says that in the case of Kashmir, the 
reverse was done. This can be chal¬ 
lenged incourt. 


In fact, Justice Farooqi, a shrewd 
legal brain, has already done his 
homework and is planning to chal¬ 
lenge elections in court the moment 
they are announced. 

But then as Qayoora points out, 
these are legal hurdles that could per¬ 
haps be overcome. After all, elec¬ 
tions have been held in the state des¬ 
pite the fact that the Election Com¬ 
mission has no power to conduct 
polls in Kashmir under the present 
Constitution. The fact that a majority 
of the government employees have 


refused to take part in any poll- 
related job can also be neutralised by 
bringing in reinforcements from out¬ 
side. And never mind the fact that 
nearly all Kashmiri Pandits, who hap¬ 
pen tobebonafide voters in all consti¬ 
tuencies in the Valley, are living in 
exile in Jammu and Kashmir. 

"But does it make any sense to 
have elections at gun point?" asks 
Raftq Sadiq, warning, "The Centre 
should keep in mind what happened 
after the rigged 1987 elections. The 
Kashmiris took up the gun in protest 
against New Delhi’s decision to foist 
a government on diem." * 


and by the end of April, around 15.000 
residents out of the estimated 25,(XX> 
population of the town had left their 
homes to take shelter elsewhere 

This led to the suspicion that, per¬ 
haps, the militants were planning to do 
harm to the shrine, which is among the 
most revered places of worship for the 
Kashmiris. But, an army offensive was 
ruled out on the grounds that the govern¬ 
ment couldn’t risk storming a religious 
place. Moreover, there were still an esti¬ 
mated 10,000 people inside (he extreme¬ 
ly congested town and gun battle bet¬ 
ween the sccuritymen and the militants 
would lead to heavy civilian casualties. 


The graveyard of those killed in the 
police firing 

The Kashmir administration tried out 
the soft option at this stage. Hopeful of 
pulling off a Hazratbal in Chrar, it offer¬ 
ed the militants a "safe passage”. As for 
the foreign mercenaries, the authorities 
even said that they would be escorted 
out of the country. 

Mast Gul, the leader of the militants, 
turned down the offer He made it clear 
that they would fight to the last man To 
show that he meant business, this 
Afghan mercenary asked his men to fire 
at the security personnel stationed at the 
entrance to the town. A gun battle follow¬ 
ed in which a militant and one local 
died. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF MAST GUL 

Profiling Kashmir's most popular mercenary 


T he army swears that he is the one 
who has brought down the shrine 
at Chrar-e-Sharief, he is easily the 
most wanted man in the country 
today and is believed to be Pakistan’s 
top operative in Kashmir. Yet, Mast 
Gul is undoubtedly the most popular 
militant anflpng the Kashmiris today. 

When news trickled in that the 
army had moved into Chrar town and 
Mast Gul was still holding his post, 
people gathered at a mosque in 
Anantnag to pray for his safety. In 
Srinagar, people took out 
processions shouting, "Mast Gul, 
zindai ad". And when it was known 
that Mast Gul had managed to escape 
from the besieged town, everyone 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

Who is this man? And 
what accounts for his 
popularity? An Afghan, 

Mast Gul is no stranger in 
the Valley. He claims 
that he came to Kashmir 
in early 1993, soon after 
the Afghan war ended. 

Trained in the art of 
guerrilla warfare and the 
use of explosives, Mast 
Gul makes no secret 
about the fact that he was 
sent to India by the 
Pakistani ISI to lead the 
Hizbul Mujahideen 
offensive against the 
security forces. 

Never shy of publicity. 

Mast Gul had made Chrar 
his home since December 
lust year. And it is largely 
because of the support that he got 
from the locals that he managed to 
turn this holy town into a safe 
hideout. He addressed public 
meetings in Chrar, gave interviews 
to journalists and even posed in his 
battle fatigue for photographers. 

Some say that it was these 
interviews he gave that provoked the 
security forces to crack down on 
Chrar. And even when the army had 
closed in on the town, Mast Gul 
seemed to enjoy every moment of it. 


"Look at these cowards," he told a 
journalist pointing to one of the 
jawans perched on top of a hill, "thvv 
don’t even have the courage to come 
down and fight." And when 
journalists told him about the sate 
passage that was offered to him and 
his men by the authorities. Mast Gul 
ridiculed the idea: "Woh kyu hum ko 
safe passage dega. Hum jab chahey 
Pakistan ja sakte hain, aur jab 
chahey wapas a sakte hain." 

In other interviews. Mast Gul 
resented being called a mercenary. 
"We are here to fight for an Islamic 
cause. We never lake money. I have 
fought in many other countries 
where Islamic forces are pitted 


Even when the security 
forces threw a cordon 
around Chrar, Mast Gul 
went around the town 
addressing public 



the Indian Army 


against the enemy," he said. 

Mast Gul reportedly began his 
career as a lieutenant of the feared 
Afghan warlord, Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar. He was soon out of the 
job when peace returned to 
Afghanistan. The ISI sought his 
services and despatched 
him to Kashmir to work under 
Bambar Khan, who was then leading 
a special Afghan squad in Kashmir. 
And after Bambar Khan was killed in 
an encounter with the army last year, 
Mast Gul took over the command of 
the Hizbul Mujahideen. 

Stories of Mast Gui’s exploits are 
indeed legendary. Most of the attacks 
on the security forces are said to be 


planned by him, he can operate a host 
of artillery and guns and carries with 
him two chemical engineers who 
assist him in making die deadly 
improvised explosive devices 
(IEDs) that destroyed Chrar. 

Kashmir has thrown up several 
militant leaders since trouble erupted 
in 1990: Maqbul Butt, Hamir 
Sheikh, Bamber Khan and Javed 
Mir. But hone of them have been as 
popular as this brave Afghan 
warlord. ♦ 
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It was then that the authorities got the 
army working. The pros and cons of a 
possible operation to flush out the milit¬ 
ants were discussed. Sources say that the 
army top brass was in favour of a quick 
operation, but Governor Krishna Rao 
was hesitant. He wanted the army to 
close in, but wanted to give the militants 
some more time. 

Events started to move fast from the 
morning of 7 May. The BSF radar sta¬ 
tion on the outskirts of Chrar, meanwhi¬ 
le, intercepted messages reportedly sent 
by Mast Gul to his ISI. bosses in 
Pakistan, where the Afghan mercenary 
said that he would bum the whole town, 
including the shrine, if the army moved 
in. The voice at the other end okayed the 
plan. 

The BSF immediately - 

passed on this informa¬ 
tion to the army base. 

Said General D.B. Sheka- 
thar, the general officer 
commanding. "We got in 
touch with the local admi¬ 
nistration and asked them 
to keep fire tenders statio¬ 
ned at the entrance of 
Chrar." 


O n the night of 8 May, 
the army picket post¬ 
ed on one of the hills noti¬ 
ced smoke billowing out 
from the northern end of 
the town. Soon, flames 
leaped out engulfing a 
large area. 

The first few fire ten¬ 
ders that were sent in 
were met with a volley of 
bullets. But by the time 
the firemen were able to 
reach the spot with army 
cover, over 700 houses 
were burnt to ashes. But 
they managed to put out 
the blaze before any harm 


May. By that time, of course, Chrar 
town resembled war-ravaged Beirut, 
almost all the wooden structures reduc¬ 
ed to ashes> A fierce battle ensued bet¬ 
ween the army and the militants, around 
40 of them, and it was only after two 
days that the security forces claimed that 
Chrar had been sanitised. The army also 
claimed that its jawans had killed 28 
militants, including Zaiar Kawa, a local 
area commander of Hizbul, and arrested 
Abu Zmdal, a senior leader of Harkatul 
Ansar. 

But yes, Mast Gul had escaped. How 
he managed to get out oi the security net 
is not known, but BSF officers say that 
just before leaving, he informed his 
employees in Pakistan over the transmit¬ 
ter that "the mission had been 


ants found that there was no way they 
could escape, they blew up the shrine 
and set fire to the houses hoping that 
they could escape in the confusion," 
informed Brigadier Mohinder Singh. 

Such a theory has reportedly been cor¬ 
roborated by Abu Zindal. He is suppos¬ 
ed to have told his interrogators that it 
was Mast Gul and his band of Hizbul 
men who set fire to the shrine. Zindal 
also told the army that he w as against the 
idea, but had to give in since Mast Gul 
was commanding the Chrar operations. 

B ut this army vcrsion^)und very few 
takers in the Kashmir Valley As 
soon as the news of the Chrar fire 
spread, people took to the streets shout¬ 
ing anti-army and anti-India slogans, 



General Shekathar keeps vigil on Chrar: but It was of no use 


could be done to the shrine. 

Events get a bit confusing after this. 
Why the army did not take possession of 
the shrine is not known. But one thing is 
clear. At around 2.30 in the morning of 
11 May, which happened to be Id, ano¬ 
ther fire broke out. And this time, the 
blaze engulfed the 535-year-t>ld mauso¬ 
leum of Nooruddin Noorani and the 
adjoining mosques. 

Brigadier Mohinder Singh claims 
that his 8 Mountain Division which was 
stationed nearby was asked to move in 
only around 10 in the morning of 11 


accomplished". 

Once the army gained control of 
Chrar, the picture of what really was hap¬ 
pening in Chrar became a bit clear. The 
militants had put up bunkers atop the tall 
structures, dug trenches, mined all the 
roads leading to the mausoleum and had 
converted the guest room in front of the 
shrine into some sort of a control room. 
The army also came across a factory 
meant for manufacturing the IEDs and 
an ammunition store. Senior army per¬ 
sonnel say that IEDs were even planted 
inside the shrine. "And when the milit¬ 


Over a hundred government buildings 
were set on fire by mobs and three tem¬ 
ples were razed to the ground. The J&K 
administration promptly imposed indefi¬ 
nite curfew throughout the Valley, but 
in many places like Sopore and Srina¬ 
gar, people defied the restrictions and 
fought pitched battles with the security 
forces. Their verdict was unanimous: 
the shrine at Chrar had been destroyed 
by the army. 

Those living around Chrar arc dead 
sure that the militants would never dare 
to do such a thing. Said 23-year-old 
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Basharat Hussain, who has lost eve¬ 
rything including his house in the fire, 
’’After all, wc arc all fighting a jehad. 
Why then would the militants burn a shri¬ 
ne and a mosque * And that loo on the 
day of Id.” 

Noor Mohammad, a school teacher of 
Chrar and who is now pulling up with 
his relatives in Chadoora, a lew kilo¬ 
metres away, was among the last few to 
leave the town. He has an interesting 
story to tell. "In the early hours ol 11 
May, l saw an army helicopter spraying 
some sort of a powder ovei the town. 
Then there w'as the sound of shelling and 
the fire broke out," be claims Others say 
that the fire was stalled a> a result of the 
heavy exchange between the militants 
and the jawuns. Abdul Qayoom, the 
state president of the Janata Dal, who 
hails from Chrar, takes a cautious 



approach though. "I have demanded a 
judicial enquiry into the Chrar tragedy, 
but from what I have gathered from the 
locals, the army is to blame for the 
whole thing,” he says. And Rafiq Sadiq, 
the general secretary of the state Con¬ 
gress, thinks that the administration in 
Srinagar surely mishandled the crisis. 

Sadiq and others point out that milit¬ 


ants taking shelter in towns like Chrar is 
not a new phenomenon in Kashmir, 
livery winter, the militants, mostly fore¬ 
ign mercenaries, come down to the war¬ 
mth of the Valley from their hideouts in 
the higher reaches. They spend the win¬ 
ter in towns like Sopore, Pulwama and 
Chrar and leave once the snow starts mel¬ 
ting and the mountain passes become 
accessible. 

This winter, too, the militants h*d 
made Chrar their resting place. Says 
Sadiq, "The police is aware of this. The 
local administration knows this. Then 
where was the need to lay a siege. The 
militants would have left the town 
anyway.” 

Qayoom says that the media should 
share part of the blame for the traged). 
"Many local and national dailies just 
blew up the whole thing. They publish¬ 



ed interviews with Mast Gul and Abu 
Zindal. The administration and the secu¬ 
rity forces were portrayed as an impot¬ 
ent bunch of people. Some of the reports 
even provoked the government by say¬ 
ing that they had no control over Chrar. 
New Delhi took note of these and put pre¬ 
ssure on the army to act." 

Sources within the army say that 


while the security forces could have 
bungled, it is highly unlikely that they 
set fire to the town and the shrine. Said 
one army officer who did not want to be 
named, "While it is true that it is a favou¬ 
rite ploy of the forces to set fire to milit¬ 
ant hideouts in order to destroy them, 
such a thing did not happen in the case of 
Chrar. Everyone knew that one of the 
most revered places ol worship for the 
Muslim^ was located in the heart of the 
town. And no one would risk setting fire 
in the town especially in the post- 
A\ndhya phase. In fact, this was one of 
the reasons why ‘safe passage' was offe¬ 
red to the militants." 

M eanwhile, m Delhi. the Prime Mini¬ 
ster has pul together a damage con¬ 
trol team. As soon as NaiasimhaRaogol 
to learn of the Chrar incident, he prompt¬ 
ly sanctioned Rs 15 crore for the rebuild¬ 
ing of the town and the shrine. He even 
despatched three senior ministers and 
several top bureaucrats to Srinagar and 
Chrar to make an on-the-spot assesment 
of the situation. Home minister S.B. Cha- 
van and finance minister Manmohan 
Singh met the Governor and leaders of 
several political parties to assess the 
mood of the people. 

At that meeting which lasted well 
over three hours, all the leaders cutting 
across political lines criticised the local 
government for mishandling the crisis 
and demanded a judicial probe into the 
incident. Some of them even asked for 
the sacking of the Governor. Chavan’s 
assurance that top priority would be giv¬ 
en to rebuilding the shrine and the town 
did not satisfy the leaders. "The tragedy 
cannot be measured in terms of money," 
Qayoom is said to have told the home 
minister. 

Yasin Malik, the JKLF chief, now 
under house arrest echoed similar senti¬ 
ments. "We will not take the money allot¬ 
ted by the PM. The Kashmiris can look 
after their shrines," he said, adding, "If 
the Centre insists on elections even after 
this, they should watch out for some real 
action here." 

In fact, political observers in Srinagar 
say that whatever little groundwork the 
Centre had done towards building up an 
election tempo in the state has now been 
rendered ineffectual 

And whatever goodwill the Nara- 
simha Rao regime had earned by resolv¬ 
ing the Hazratbal crisis amicably has all 
been lost. • 

Rttflv Bagchl and RatMd 
Ahmad/Chrar and Brtnagar 


Cutting across political lines, all local 
politicians blamed the administration for 
mishandling the Chrar crisis. In a meeting 
with the home minister, Abdul Qayoom (left) 
of the Janata Dal and Rafiq Sadiq, the 
JKPCC general secretary, asked for the 
Governor’s recall 
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Tamil guerrillas and the Sri Lankan government resume hostilities. In 
Colombo, they call it the Eelam War III 


I t was war. Clearly and unambi¬ 
guously. On 19 April, the LTTE 
(Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam) unceremoniously with¬ 
drew from the peace negotiations 
with the Sri Lankan government and 
waited only five hours before attacking 
and sinking two naval ships in the Tnn- 
comalee harbour. Twelve naval person¬ 
nel were killed and 21 injured. 

It marked a turning point in the 
12-year war between the world's deadli¬ 
est militant group and the tiny island 
nation, still coming to terms with its 
bloody conflict. The attack on 19 April 
plunged the nine-month-old People’s 
Alliance government of Chandrika Ban- 
daranaike Kumaratunga into a vicious 
game of life and death it could ill-afford. 

And that was only the beginning. 
Swift and furious attacks followed, tak¬ 
ing a toll of 230 lives and wounding 


many others. In a deadly display of 
sophisticated technology, the LTTE 
used surface-to-air missiles for (he first 
lime on 28 April to bring down a Sri Lan¬ 
kan Air Force Avro transport aircraft 
soon after it took off from the Palali air 
base in Jaf Ina. All 48 members on hi ard 
were killed. 

The recent battles 
marked a turning 
point in the 12-year 
war between the LTTE 
(above), the world’s 
deadliest militant 
group, and the tiny 
island nation 


The government tried to dismiss the 
crash as an accident. Chief of the air for¬ 
ce, Air Marshal Oliver Ranasinghe, 
even appeared on state television that 
evening to explain that a fire on board 
had caused the mishap. 

But the very next day, on 29 April, 
another Avro met an identical fate while 
trying to land at the Palali air base, 
which is surrounded by LTTE- 
conlrolled areas. Once again, a surface- 
to-air missile had been fired and all 52 
persons aboard were killed. The country 
stood stupefied as its hopes for peace lay 
in pieces. 

The other attacks were more in keep¬ 
ing with the LTTE’s style. Stealthy 
ambushes on security posts and bunkers 
late at night or early in the morning. Six¬ 
teen soldiers were killed on 28 April at 
Kayts island in north Sri Lanka; Especi¬ 
al task force soldiers were killed in an 
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ambush in Amparai towards the south of 
the country; and another 16 perished 
when the LTTK overran a post in Anu- 
radhapura district. 

Clearly, the Sri Lankan forces were at 
a disadvantage both militarily and strate¬ 
gically in countering the LTTE. T here 
were sporadic attacks on LTTE camps 


in the north and skirmishes were report¬ 
ed from the jungles in the north and the 
east. The air force also began aerial raids 
on rebel camps. 

The Sri Lankan troops notched up 
their biggest success on 13 May in north¬ 
west Trincomalec when they simulta¬ 
neously attacked several militant bases 
in the jungle. Five soldiers and at least 


28 militants were killed and 75 critically 
injured. 

B ut in the power equation between 
the LTTE and the government, it 
was clearly the former who was emerg¬ 
ing stronger. In the days that followed 
the breakdown of the much-vaunted 


peace talks, the government found itself 
on the defensive both politically and 
militarily. 

Politically, because it had lost ground 
in the peace talks—the basis of the man¬ 
date that brought Kumaratunga to power 
with a record 62.5 percent. And, militari¬ 
ly, because it had suffered irreparable 
damage in terms of morale. 


Significantly, while the LTTE was 
castigated for the breakdown of talks 
and the resumption of hostilities, the 
government also came m for its share of 
flak. "When you go for talks like this, 
you must go from a position of strength, 
not weakness," said United National Par¬ 
ty (UNP) MP, Susil Moonesinghe. 

"The present situation looks very 
bleak with neither side making any 
effort at reconciliation," said A. Thanga- 
thurai, the Tamil United Liberation 
Front (TULF) MP from Trincomalec. 

T be fault, he said, lay with the govern¬ 
ment because it failed to realise who 
they weie dealing with. "The govern¬ 
ment put too much faith in the peace pro¬ 
cess. It is not wrong per se but the point 
is that the government simply didn't pur¬ 
sue the matter vigorously enough." 

Tactically, the government should 
have first tried to win over the people of 
the strife-tom north. On 30 August, last 
year, when the President announced the 
peace process, she unilaterally decided 
to lift the economic embargo imposed 
by the UNP government four years 
earlier. The lifting of the embargo on 28 
items of "civilian use" was welcomed by 
thousands of families living an isolated 
and difficult existence in the north. 

However, reports say that the govern¬ 
ment was inordinately slow m lifting the 
embargo. Long queues of trucks waiting 
to proceed to the north was common¬ 
place. In an entire day, say observers. 


Analysts have 
suggested that 
Chandrlka 
Kumaratunga 
should beef up 
the armed 
forces and 
mobilise 
International 
opinion to 
bring pressure 
on the rebels 



FRAGILE PEACE 

Why the talks broke down 


T he peace process started within 
hours after Chandrika Kumara¬ 
tunga was sworn in as President on 
16 August, 1994. She told a press con¬ 
ference that she extended a hand of 
friendship to the LTTE. Soon after, 
the LTTE spokesman in Jaffna, 
Anton Balasingham, said that they 
welcomed the initiative. And, peace 
was under way! 

On 31 August, 1994, the President 
rfelaxed die economic embargo in for¬ 
ce. The blockade had been imposed 
by the UNP government four years 
earlier. The LTTE supremo. Velupil- 
tai Prabhakaran, publicly welcomed 
the move,,The militant group recipro¬ 
cated , 4by releasing ten captive 


securitymen. 

The first formal round of talks 
were held on 31 October. The govern¬ 
ment released 18 LTTE cadres, 
announced its willingness to rebuild 
Jaffna, particularly the public library. 

The second round of talks were fix¬ 
ed a month later, but were postponed 
because of the assassination of the 
UNP leader. Gamini Dissanayake. 

So, the second round of talks were 
held on 3 January, 1995. The govern¬ 
ment presented a Rs 39-billion packa¬ 
ge for Jaffna’s reconstruction and tire 
LTTE released four more prisoners. 
The t wo parties also agreed to acessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

The third round of talks were held 


a fortnight later on 14 January. The 
government and the LTTE agreed on 
a relaxation of the ban on fishing. It 
was at that meeting that the LTTE 
also demanded that the government 
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only 10 to 12 trucks QMKHH| 
would be cleared. "It was 
better than before, but 
nothing was reaching in B /’■ ,, 

time," said Thangathurai IB 3 fl 

Then, within hours of 
the breakdown of talks, 
the government reimpos- 
ed the ban on 10 items. HBpf'' 

"I 7 oi whose benefit had 95^ 
the embargo been lifted 
the people or the 
ITTT? If it was for the 
people, why did you reim¬ 
pose the embargo? By 

make the LTTh the main 

\#ment’s handling ol i 9^ 

the situation during the 
eight months of cease- * 

lire left much to be desi- 
red Its actions (ell short H 

ol the people's expecta- MPB ]H 

lions and, in a sense, the | 1H 

government played into L m 

the hands of the militants “-® 

bv fading to anticipate a change of tack 
by the LTTE. 

None ol the core issues was discuss¬ 
al m the lour months of talks," said Moo- 
nesmghe. Instead, there was endless deb¬ 
ate on the kind of package that could be 


vacate the Pooneryh military camp 
and open the Pooneryn road to traffic. 

The government responded by 
shifting the camp 600 metres. But 
problems cropped up over totally lift- 




■ iv 





w 





offered lo the L ITH. 

According to political analysts, the 
LTTE had agreed lo an alternative 10 
eelnni (or statehood! without really spe¬ 
cifying what it had in mind While fede¬ 
ralism and devolution ol powers were 


ing the ban on the transport of petrol 
and diesel to the north and the free 
movement of LTTE cadres in the 
Eastern Province. 

According to government officia¬ 
ls, the LTTE insisted that these mat¬ 
ters be sorted out betore discussion 
could begin on a political solution. 

The impasse lasted for three 
months. On 12 April, the President 
wrote to Prabhakaran stating that the 
issue of vacating the Pooneryn camp 
and other contentious issues should 
be discussed only at the fifth round of 
talks, which could be held any time 
between 5 May and 10 May. 

Officials say Prabhakaran rejected 
the suggestion and indicated in his 
reply that he had decided to end the 
cessation of hostilities. 

And within five hours, the LTTE 
launched its first attack on Sri Lan¬ 
kan Navy boats. 


The government’s 
peace delegation had 
met the rebels only 
four times in eight 
months. Moreover, its 
composition changed 
from day to day and no 
real work could begin 


generally expected, it was left to the 
government to present a concrete 
package. 

But till the last moment, government 
officials continued to maintain that they 
were ready with a package which they 
wanted to show the LTTE for ascertain¬ 
ing its views. Nobody was given any 
details. Till date, there is intense specula¬ 
tion about what such a package would 
comprise. 

In fact, a UNP MP, P. Dayaratne, alle¬ 
ged in Parliament that the government 
had deliberately kept people in the dark 
about its talks with the guerrillas. Even 
senior ministers, he alleged, were clue¬ 
less about the exact nature of the talks 
with the LTTE. 
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Right now, pressure is mounting on 
the Kunmratunga regime, Leader of the 
Opposition and former Prime Minister, 
Rani! Wickrcmasmghc, said, "The 
peace talks weie stuck on modalities 
While the government had promised Rs 
40 billion for rehabilitation, not a single 
cent was voted in the Budget, and a 
budgetary ceiling was imposed on 
government expenditure which made 
this a dream. The President still has to 
give us an explanation on these matters." 

In a speech to Parliament, Wickrcma- 
singhe added that the government had to 
reply to the 1 TTE’s charges as well. The 

LTTE, he said, had alleg- <- -T g r r — 

cd that the government’s 

never been upgraded 

to a political-ministerial 

level. "We ourselves can- 

not accept the position ▼ ™ 

that this was the most f 

experienced delegation ’ M 

that Sri Lanka could i 

field," said the former 

Prime Minister. 

Moreover, the composi¬ 
tion of the delegation also 
changed from day to day 1 iR3nB9 
and no real work could ^HB 


Second, the LTTE had 
alleged that the govern- 


Ranil Wickremasinghe: 


merit was appealing to "The talks were Stuck Ofl 


mciu v/u^ a^^aiut 

die people of Jaffna 


modalities” 


their heads This, said 
Wickremasinghe, amoun 
ted to a breach of faith 
"President Kumara 
tunga has changed her 
position on the talks so 
frequently that it created 
the impression that her 
administration was not 
serious about the peace 
talks. It was at cross pur 
poses with different 
favourites pulling in different direc¬ 
tions. It ignored the Cabinet, bypassed 
the security forces and at the final sta- 

- —ges was holidaying in 

' f Nuwara Eliva (a moun- 
lain resort), ’ said a bitter 
*** Wickremasinghe. 

* ,7 Sfipfe Others pointed out that 
Kk. the government delega- 

tion had met the militants 
"VI only four times m the 
IJ eight months between 
* 1 August and April (see 

JL, n box). 


B ut Sri Lanka can hard¬ 
ly afford the luxury 
of a lengthy post-mortem 
on what went wrong. At 
the moment, the renewed 
hostilities, known here as 
Eelam War III, is taking a 
steady toll of lives. 

Meanwhile, the 

government has invited 


LTTE supremo 
V. Prabhakaran 
rejected the 
President’s 
suggestion to 
hold the fifth 
round of talks 
and decided to 
end the 
cease-fire 


Tamil parties — like the TULF, the 
EPDP (Eelam People’s Democratic Par¬ 
ty), the CWC (Ceylon Workers’ Con¬ 
gress) and the DPLF (Democratic 
People’s Liberation Front), which is the 
political wing of PI .GTE (People’ s Libe¬ 
ration Organisation of Tamil Eelam) — 
to discuss a possible solution. 

The TULF, the only Tamil party 
which has not taken to arms and believes 
in a political solution, has decided not to 
attend "We would rather not align our¬ 
selves with any party which has taken up 
guns " said a TULF leader, but Kumara- 
tungais likely to cal I the TULF for separ¬ 
ate talks. 

Moonesinghc, too, believes that "a 
political solution ts the most viable" for 
lasting peace. But that would entail devo¬ 
lution of powers to the extent that it 
would be acceptable to the L ITE, says a 
section ol Tamil MPs. 

In other words, a 
virtual sharing of sove¬ 
reignty in all subjects 
except national defence, 
currency, customs, postal 
services etc. "It should 
not just be an administra¬ 
tive unit but a political 
unit. We must have exclu¬ 
sive legislative powers as 
well," said Thangathurai. 

But all that is still a far 
cry. In the meantime, ana¬ 
lysts have suggested that 
Kumaratu nga should 

beef up the armed forces 
and mobilise international opinion 
against the LTTE to bring pressure on 
the rebels and contain the violence. 

After all, they point out, the LTTE 
still operates an office in London from 
where it sends out its propaganda materi¬ 
als tojoumalists all over the world (inclu¬ 
ding Colombo). Its spokesman, Lawren¬ 
ce Thilaigar, lives in Paris, gives inter¬ 
views and is even granted an audience 
by state department officials in the US. 

Some work already seems to have 
begun ori both fronts. Sources say that 
government teams have already been 
despatched to Ukraine, Russia and 
China to shop for arms, while state¬ 
ments of solidarity have started coming 
in from other countries. 

But that appears to be a small step in a 
long war that shows no signs of ending. 
And till a lasting solution is found, the 
island country will continue to be in fla¬ 
mes— literally. • 


Mlnu Jain/Cotombo 
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Gives your car that jgxttAl advantage 


Automotive engine technologies are constantly changing The 
trend is towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
faster and run hotter. This puts more stress on the engine as well 
as its lubricant. 

Keeping pace with these new technologies, Castrol now 
introduces Castrol GTX Extra-a vastly superior multigrade engine 
oil meeting API SG specifications For increased resistance to 
thermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
engine- Castrol GTX Extra, with enhanced liquid engineering. 

The specially imported base oils, selected additive package and 
20W/50 viscometrics of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
extra advantage in the dusty, hot, Indian driving conditions. 


Castro/GTX EXTRA, Otters: 

* Exceptional engine protection and 
cleanliness 

* Longer engine life 

• Smooth, noiseless running 

• Reduced oil thickening 

• Increased resistance to thermal and 
viscosity breakdown 

* Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

In short, Castrol GTX Extra is recommended for 

'Extra' ordinary performance in all Indian 

and imported cars. 










Indecent proposals 

Lok Sabha Speaker Shivraj Patil 's suggestions on constitutional changes 

raise hackles 


# 


It seemed that in 
trying to 
suggest ways to 
provide stability 
to the 
government, 
Shivraj Patil 
was actually 
pushing fora 
change in the 
procedure to 
appoint and 
remove the 
Prime Minister 
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L ok Sabha Speaker Shivraj 
Patil seems to be an early 
bird, tie has sensed all right 
that the Congress is in trouble 
and acted well in advance 
with a view to keeping the party afloat. 
In fact, he has been brave enough to sug¬ 
gest — though discreetly — a few 
changes in the Constitution to firm up 
the Congress* shaky future prospects. 

Early last month, a 32-pagc note 
entitled, ‘Constitution of India: Some 
Thoughts*, was circulated among 
leaders of political parties by the Spea¬ 
ker’s office. But no one took this appa- 
iypntly innocuous document seriously 
a second one, titled, ‘What can be 


Km 


done to provide reasonable stability to 
the government* reached their tables. 

And, this time, there was more to it. 
Select leaders such as Somnath Chattcr- 
jer of the CPI(M) and A.B. Vajpayee of 
the BJP were informed that the brain 
behind this exercise was none other than 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
himself. 

So, they sat up and took notice. At 
first, both seemed enthusiastic bui pre¬ 
ferred to remain noncommittal. But 
now, after a month and having lead bet¬ 
ween the lines. Opposition leaders have 
rejected the two notes outright. 

Reason: in the name of suggesting 
ways to provide stability to the govern¬ 


ment, the Speaker was actually pushing 
for a change in the procedure to appoint 
and remove the Prime Minister. 

The write-ups talked of appointing 
the PM through a two-third majority 
vote in the Lower House or in both 
Houses, and advocated his removal in a 
similar manner. And what was not stat¬ 
ed in print but conveyed to the leaders 
informally was that, in such cases, part¬ 
ies wouldn’t be allowed to issue any 
whip to give an individual MP the free¬ 
dom to make his or her own choice. 

It was clear from this that the Con¬ 
gress bosses had no illusions about their 
party winning a majority in the next par¬ 
liamentary election, which is likely to be 
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held early next year. Hence, the curious 
proposals to alter the mode of appoint¬ 
ing the PM in anticipation of a hung 
Parliament. 

A pparently, the contents of the two 
documents were primarily aimed at 
the Left and other parties of the so-called 
third force. To get their support, the first 
document proposed to include rights to 
work, shelter, primary 
and secondary education 
and medical aid in the list 
of fundamental rights, 
thereby making them 
justiciable. 

It also dealt with the 
basic question of where 
the money needed for all 
this would come from It 
said: "It may be true that 
the slate does not have 
enough funds and equip¬ 
ments. .but the society is 
not that weak In the last 
more than 40 years, 
enough financial and 
othci kind of strength 
have developed in it. 

There arc funds and 
resources in the society 
which would certainly be 
more than enough to 
make provisions for these 
fundamental rights." 

It also stressed plann¬ 
ing and its incorporation 
in the Constitution. 

Strangely, regarding this 
aspect, the document 
said, "There arc strong 
forces which are opposed 
to planning and given to 
market forces." 

However, all these were marred by 
the section called, 'Provisions for more 
stability for the government", which 
was circulated as a second document 
The suggestions made in it raised suspi¬ 
cion, so much so that no one was prepar¬ 
ed to consider the original document. As 
a result, both notes stand rejected. 

The document on stability argued that 
the Indian Constitution did not provide 
enough safeguards. It said that when¬ 
ever there was a stable government it 
was "because of the leadership provided 
by the leaders to the government" and 
"when at the Union there were weak or 
not very acceptable leaders, the govern¬ 
ment could not be stable". 

The underlying implication of this 


line of argument became apparent at 
once, a leader like Narasimha Rao was 
able and acceptable, but others like 
Morarji Desai, Charan Singh, Vishwa- 
nath Pratap Singh and Chandra Shekhar 
were weak and not very acceptable. 

As for the future, it said that it was pos¬ 
sible to ensure the government’s stabili¬ 
ty without making big changes in the 
Constitution. All that it would need was 


a way to overcome the difficulties in 
choosing the PM or in ascertaining whe¬ 
ther he had the requisite backing. 

For this, the note offered an alterna¬ 
tive model the sole aim of which was to 
perpetuate the PM’s stay in office. What 
it said, among othci things, was that the 
PM could be removed only by a two- 
third majority or when the House had 
elected an alternative leader. 

And in delcncc of such proposals, the 
document added, "These models do not 
entail giving up the parliamentary form 
of government and dcm<\;racy or intro¬ 
ducing major changes in the 
Constitution." 

According to a leader close to the 
Prime Minister, the main reason for send¬ 


ing such a document was the (carol insta 
bility after the next geneial election j 

B JP president L,al Krishna Advani ! 

was the first to blast the document 
"I do not understand This Speaker is 
behaving m a partisan mannei," he said 
in a parly meeting "Though we feel 
some changes are necessary, these do 
not come anywhere near that." Later, he 
categorically staled that 
proposals for stability 
were not acceptable 
Party spokesman K L 
Sharma made it clear that 
his party wanted a presi 
dential form of govern¬ 
ment. "II that is not the 
case, then we are foi the 
continuation of the pres¬ 
ent form of government 
without any change." 

CPI leader Gurudas 
Dasgupta said, "The only 
alternative can he a sys¬ 
tem based on proportion¬ 
al repiesentation The 
basic fact is that stability 
does not depend on majo¬ 
rity only. It depends on 
the viability of the system 
and the credibility of the 
ruling party. For the futu¬ 
re, it can be said that an 
alternative policy and 
alternative equation of 
forces only can provide 
lor stability." 

People close to Nara¬ 
simha Rao had placed a 
lot of faith on the 
CPI(M). But last fort¬ 
night, the party’s central 
committee dashed their 
hopes In a press note, the 
CPI(M) said that it found the Spea¬ 
ker’s proposals puzzling. "All these pro¬ 
posals are subversive of the political sys 
tern and ignores the reality of ideologi¬ 
cal, class and political differences. It 
also seeks to institutionalise ij\ arrange¬ 
ment by which the communal parties 
will also be part of the government even 
when they have no mandate from the 
people." 

Janata Dal leaders such as Ram Vilas 
Paswan and Srikant Jena also rejected 
the suggestions. 

So, it appears that Shivraj Path’s 
labour has gone to waste and has needles¬ 
sly dragged the Speaker’s office into a 
controversy. • 

Diptendra Hmychaudhuri/New Delhi 


CPI leader 
Gurudas Dasgupta 
said, "Stability 
depends on the 
viability of the 
system and the 
credibility of the 
ruling party" 








6JP president 
L.K. Advani 
blasted the 
document. "I do 
not understand. 
This Speaker is 
behaving in a 
partisan manner" 
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MAKING UP IS 


Cory Wallia is India \s 
hot new stylist 


O kay, so here’s your qui/ 
for the day Q What do 
Ruby Bhatia, Meghana 
Reddy, A rush Tnvcdi and 
Luke Kenny have in com¬ 
mon? If your response is that they’re all 
veejays for V, the music channel on Star 
TV, then vou pet only two out of ten 
That is not the answer we’re looking for 
All right then, try again. 

No? 

The right answer is: they all have their 
make-up done by Cory Wallia. 

Cory Wallia? Who's she, did you say? 

Well, for one thing, she's a he (Karam- 
jit, to give him his proper Sikh name), 
and for another, he's rapidly becoming 
one of the most successful make-up arti¬ 
stes in the business. 

When Aishwarya Rai poses for her 
Miss World poster, it's Cory who high¬ 
lights her grey-green eyes. When Tribho- 
vandas Bhimji Zaveri jewellery is 
shown off on a Bombay stage, the 
models whom it adorns are made-up by 
Wallia. When die Pierre Cardin ad is 
shot, it's Cory who slaps on the grease- 
paint. When Khoobsurat , the beauty pro- If ^ possible to I 

gramme on Zee TV, wants to hand out says Cory Wallia 
make-up tips, it asks Cory to face the 
camera, lipstick and eyeliner in hand, to advise its viewers on 
cosmetics. 

In the somewhat incestuous world of fashion and photogra¬ 
phy, Cory Wallia is fast becoming everybody's favourite 
make-up maven. Rare is the Bombay fashion show that 
doesn’t have Cory doing his bit with the hi usher behind the sce- 
ttes, and even rarer is the fashion model who doesn't swear by 
his skill with the sponge (yes, that's what real make-up arti¬ 
stes use to blend in the foundation on the beautiful faces they 
work on). 

And now n’s official as well: Wallia won the Indian Acade¬ 
my of Advertising and Film Art (IAAFA) award for best make¬ 
up and styling last year for his Titan ad, featuring a clip of seve¬ 
ral models getting ready backstage for a fashion show. 

Talk about art imitating reality! 

flyiaking-up was always easy to do as far as Cory was con- 
IVBcemcd. As a wide-eyed five-year-old, he used to watch 
as his mother and two sisters (who are 11 and 15 
yhim) put on silvery eye-shadow, blush-on 



"It is possible to bo both successful and an open homosexual in India," 
says Cory Wallia 


and frosted lipstick before going out in the evening. The 
Swinging Sixties had come to Bombay as well, and suddenly 
make-up was the New Big Thing. 

It certainly captured WaJIia’s imagination, and he began 
experimenting with his mother’s cosmetics — initially, at 
least, with disastrous con sequences. On one such occasion, he 
frightened his short-sighted grandmother out of her wits with 
his war-painted visage. "She thought that a chudail (witch) 
had come to haunt het,” he laughs. 

But it wasn't long before Wallia had got the hang of apply¬ 
ing rouge and eyeliner with a steady hand. By the time he ente¬ 
red Mayo College at the age of 10, he was proficient enough to 
assist his teachers when they applied make-up at the annual 
school concert. And, of course, when he landed a role in one 
of the school plays (always that of a girl; he was too pretty to 
play a hoy) he made-up his own face. 

While Wallia enjoyed playing with powder and puff, he 
had never ever dreamt that he would make a career of make¬ 
up. As a schoolboy, he harboured visions of becoming a pilot, 
but those had to lie abandoned after his father died when Cory 
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was 16, leaving him in charge of the family business. 

It hadn’t been a very happy family that Cory grew up in. 
His father was an alcoholic and given to throwing his fists 
around in drunken fits of rage. So much so, that the senior Wal- 
lias even divorced for a while (around the time that Cory was 
despatched to boarding school), only to remarry a few years 
later. 

But when he was 15, Cory and his father went on holiday 
abroad—attempting some kind of male bonding— and visit¬ 
ed such cities as Cairo, Amsterdam and Brussels. (In effect, 
they retraced the route that his parents had taken when they 
went on holiday 15 years earlier, when Cory was in his 
mother’s womb.) Before they could work on the closeness 
they forged on this trip, however, his father died, leaving Cory 
to handle the difficult business of growing up on his own. 

By all accounts, he didn’t do too good a job of it. "I got too 
much freedom and too much money at a very early age," Wal- 
lia admits now. "And I didn’t handle that too well." 

His way of coping with incipient adulthood was to turn into 
a disco baby, living for the time that he could spend in one psy 
chcdelic setting or another. He worried incessantly about his 
costume tor the evening and spent hours on doing his eyes; 
yes those days Cory wore make-up too. 

"Most people grow up before they acquire sophistication," 
says Cory. "My problem was that 1 became sophisticated 
before I grew up. At the age of 16,1 was dancing beside Bian¬ 
ca Jagger at New' York’s Studio 54. Not surprisingly, I beca¬ 
me totally wild." 

In Wallia’s cast, this meant experi¬ 
menting with drugs ^cocaine, grass, 
heroin, the works) and getting addicted 
to Mandrax for about three years. It also 
meant spending little or no time on the 
family indenting business that bored 
him out of his skull. And taking six- 
and-a-half years to complete the four- 
year commerce course at a local Bom¬ 
bay college. 

B ut even as Cory was jiving in his 
new-found persona of disco freak 
his future was being mapped out for 
him. Among the Beautiful People who 
shared his nocturnal adventures were 
several models, who were fascinated by 
the work Wallia did on his own visage. It 
wasn’t long before they were asking him 
to do their make up as well. And being 
called on to assist backstage at various 
fashion shows was only a small step 
away. 

hp But a career in make-up wasn’t what 

Wallia wanted at this stage. What he did 
want was to get away: from Bombay, 
from the family business, from the stulti¬ 
fying routine of daily life, 


And he did just that at the age of 27, chucking up everyth¬ 
ing to travel the world. Cory spent lime in such American cit¬ 
ies as New York, Louisiana, Florida, and then went on to 
England, where he did a three-week course at the Laura Bach- 
lcht school of make-up. 

Wallia was 29 by the time he was ready to give Bombay ano¬ 
ther go. This time, however, he was intent on doing what he 
enjoyed instead of wasting time in a claustrophobic office. "1 
once saw a poster," he recalls, "that seemed to sum it up. It 
said: Doing what you like is freedom and liking what you do is 
happiness 

For Wallia, happiness lay in mucking around with mascara 
and matte foundation. He began assisting photographers and 
make-up artistes on shoots, and soon one of them, Jojo Mcn- 
donca, was recommending him for solo jobs. His first big-ti¬ 
me assignment came in 1990, when Wallia was asked to make¬ 
over Sharon Clarke for the Lakrne ad. 

As beginnings go, this one was far from auspicious. Sharon 
was dubious about Cory’s cosmetic capabilities from the 
word go, and submitted to being made-up by him with very 
had grace. An apprehensive Wallia responded by overdoing 
the pancake in his nervousness, until he confesses with a 
laugh, "Her face literally began to crack up." 

Clarke took one look at herself in the mirror and threw a fit. 
It was only after the giant-size tantrum subsided that Cory 
could begin all over again. "This time," he says, "I went in for 
the subtle approach. And she looked gorgeous at the end of it." 

It was after that that Wallia’s career took off, with him 


When Aishwarya Rai poses for her Miss World poster, it’s Cory who 
highlights her grey-green eyes 
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low long is 12 years? 

enough to see leaders rise and fall. Borders 
ine the world. Witness history being rewritten. 
Iris* while in the heart of Scotland, Black Dog 
hi|platMtea .to reach perfection. For only in the 


fullness of time do the select natural ingredients of 
the Highlands work their magic with age-old 
distilling secrets. Only after 12 years of aging 
gracefully does Black Bog acquire its sotokey, 
mellow taste. The rare taste of perfection. 








being offered jobs on fashion shoots, hotel advertisements, 
and ad films, even as dozens of blushing brides lined up to be 
made-over by him. In the beginning, at least, the money 
wasn’t too good. These days Cory admits to being paid Rs 
1,000 lor a face, but he laughs, "I've been paid much worse, 
believe me 1 " 

T hough Cory's career had got on track by 1000, he shot to 
national prominence only in 1002, when he posed lor the 
cover of Sunday with Ashok Row Kavi The story was about 
homosexuality in India and the headline read. ‘Chid to be gay.’ 

Wallia has never made a secret of his homosexuality, but 
with this picture, he says, he wanted to make a statement. He 
wanted to tell the rest of the gay world — especially those 
members who were still in the closet - that "it was possible to 
be both successful arid an open homosexual in India". 

The response that the picture got was 
quite amazing, recalls Cory. He got let¬ 
ters from all over the country from fel¬ 
low homosexuals who told him how 
much his courageous stand had helped 
them to come to terms with coming out. 

There was one unfortunate fallout, 
though: everyone assumed that Wallia 
and Ashok Row Kavi were lovers. 

"Actually," laughs Cory, "we’re more 
like auntie and niece; with him being the 
aunt, of course." 

Wallia himself tends to take his good 
looks for granted, though he does admit 
that they ensured that he was much lov¬ 
ed at school. Not that male approbation 
was anything new for Cory, whose first 
homosexual experience occurred at age 
five. His partner was his father’s 19-year- 
old cousin, though Wallia hastens to add 
that there was no question of child abuse. 

"If anything," he says, "I was the insti¬ 
gator i seduced him." Ruby Bhatia: one of the veejays 

At five years? What could he have pos- whom Wallia makes-over 
sibly known about sex at that age? 

"I knew everything. I was always very precocious." 

This precocity continued at boarding school, but Wallia 
kept his sexual proclivities a secret until the death of his 
father "He would never have been able to come to terms with 
it," he says. "So, it was only after he died, that 1 told my 
mother that I was gay." 

According to Cory, after the initial shock, she took the 
news pretty well. Her only regret was that she would never be 
able to have grandchildren from her son. 

But what about Wallia? Doesn’t he regret the fact that he 
will never father a child of his own? 

"Oh, 1 don’t know," he says. "Sometimes I feel that 1 might 
surprise myself and have a child within a heterosexual 
relationship." 

So, is he, in fact, a bisexual? 

"No, not really. I have had sexual relations with women. 

But that was many years ago, now l only have women as 
friends. My sexual partners are all men." 

The choice of the plural is a considered one. Wallia, who 
does not have a steady boyfriend at the moment, admits that 
he has casual encounters with several partners, though he is 
careful to ensure that the sex is safe at all times. 



The AlDS.scare hasn’t blighted his sc\ hie in the least (the 
only inconvenience is the AIDS test that he takes every six 
months). "On the contrary," says Cory, "it has helped me heco 
me more inventive Because ol the restrictions placed on the 
act itself, I have become mote creative in order to enjoy sex 
even more than ever." 

Not that Cory has never been in a steady relationship Ik- 
had a long affair with a married man (who had two children, 
and a wife who was unaware that hei husband was, in fact, 
gay) which ended only when his lover was murdered "It wor 
ked," says Wallia, "because we nevci wanted to live in one 
skin, so to speak We weie willing to give each other a lot of 
space " 

Since then, however, Cory has never found true love, 
though he still harbours hope's ol finding the ideal man with 
whom he can have a great romance 

If he did ever settle dow n in a monoga¬ 
mous relationship with another man, 
would he think ol adopting a child 7 
Alter all, he is inordinately fond ol 
children 

Wallia's considered response is, "No 
1 believe that 1 would make a great 
father. But 1 also believe that mothering, 
of the kind that small children need, can 
only he provided by a woman. So unless 
1 was in a heterosexual relationship, 1 
wouldn't want children " 

P arenting is not the only subject on 
which Cory Wallia has strong 
views, though. He can also get very pas¬ 
sionate indeed, about some common 
make-up mistakes. 

High on his no-no list are women who 
don’t use a pencil to outline their lips 
before filling them in with lipstick. Ano¬ 
ther pet hate is the cl feet created hy dark 
the veejays women who try to change their skin tone 

- 0 ygr fi.c look lair) hy using foundation. 

" They just end up looking perfectly ridi¬ 
culous, with grey or even purple complexions," he gripes 
"Another fallacy that Indian women have is that they will 
look healthier if they apply lots and lots of blush-on," says 
Wallia. "They’d probably be better served if they just used a 
touch of mascara instead It’s amazing how that makes even 
the most dead eyes come alive." 

According io Wallia, women look best when they blend in 
their foundation to match their natural skin tone, steer clear of 
dark and violent shades of lipstick, and try not to copy their 
favourite Hindi film actresses. Cory’s motto obviously is: Be 
subtle. 

For his pait, he confesses that he is partial towards dark 
skin: "It develops an instant glow with the right make-up." 
Wallia also admits that given a choice he would rather work 
on a plain girl, than a raving beauty. "To take somebody who 
is very ordinary-looking and make her look gorgeous: now 
that is the real challenge," he says. 

But then, in Cory’s world, there is nobody who is really 
ugly. "For me," he says, "every face is a fresh canvas to paint 
on". And an opportunity to create a pretty portrait with a few 
deft strokes of his brush. • 
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Bow, wow 

dog’s life? Not the canine 
creatures surely. 

These days, dogs and 
other domestic pels 
certainly have no reason 
to complain 

On the one hand, they 
have Maneka Gandhi 
standing up for them On 
the other, they have pretty 
Amala’s Blue Cross 
organisation showering 
them with attention. 

And, if ill that is noi 
enough, now they have 
Shahnaz Husain’s new 
range of ayurvedic 
products — named 
\Shahpef —to pamper 
themselves with. 

(Tom veterinary 
talcum powder to 








Shahnaz Husain: one for the ptit 


hair-care balm to 
antiseptic lotions to 
anti-tick hair cleanser, 
Shahpet offers it all. 
(They are all non-toxic. 


herbal formulations.) 

The Shahpet range is 
already displayed in most 
of Husain’s outlets in the 
country. Besides, it has 


found an international 
market, too. 

So, the next time you 
go shopping, don’t leave 
your pets in the car. 


Oh, TAJ! 

Shahjahan 
might be 

turning in his grave as his 
monument to love - the 
Taj Mahal — turns from 
w hite to vellow. 
Unfortunately though, the 
government is content m 
turning a blind eye to it. 

Not that that deters 
people from trying to save 
it. Saeed Jaffrey is the 
latest. The actor chose 
Channel 4’s Rear 
Window programme to 
send an open letter to the 
Indian government to 
save the Taj. 

"The Taj is dying," he 
rued. "Soon the world 
will be divided into those 
who saw the Taj Mahal 
and those who will never 
see it." 

He railed against the 


sulphur-spewing 
Mathura oil refinery 
which is yellowing the 
Taj and the government’s 

Saeed Jaffrey with 
the T4J (inset): an 
Impassioned plea 


■ 


plans to convert it into a 
theme park. 

But, one can’t help but 
wonder if Jaffrey’s 
impassioned plea can 
save the seventh wonder 
of the world. 


Wheel of 

A TIME 

The only 
thing that 

the four- year-old driver 
doesn’t possess: a driving 
licence. 

Otherwise, Sunny 
Kanodia is fairly 
accomplished behind the 
wheel, capable of steering 
himself out of the worst 
traffic jam. 

And, so what if it’s the 
little driver himself— 
standing at a diminutive 
height of 3.3 feet— 
who’s at the centre of the 
jams these days? 

His father started 
giving him driving 
lessons when he was 
barely two years old, only 
to discover that he was a 
natural. And, a thick 
cushion placed on the 
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Maid in 

INDIA 


From her Mr 
India to 

Made In India , Alisha’s 
passion for native men, it 
seems, has grown 
stronger and stronger. 

The video of Made In 
India has her turning 
down hunky prospectives 
from America, Russia, 
Australia and Japan only 
to settle for the locally 
manufactured Milind 
Soman. 


And, the role of a 
woman looking for a man 
is one that Alisha is not 
averse to playing. For the 
record: it’s a long time 
since she broke up with 
husband Rajcsh Jhaveri. 

Now, she’s teamed up 


3 

< 

I 

$ 

3 



with Biddu— musically 
at least. The man who first 
hit the headlines with the 
Na/ia Hasan number Aap 
Jaisa Kt)i and more 


Alisha China! and her latest album (inset): let's i 
love, baby 


recently, wrote the score 
forShwetaShetty’s 
Johnny Joker , has 
produced Alisha’s new 
album. And, the new 
combination seems to 
have worked. 


. CHAKRAflAHlY 
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driver’s seat—to prop 
him up—is about the 
only concession that has 
been made for Sunny. 

Reports have it that the 
little driver is gearing up 
to find a place in The 
Limca Book Of Records 
and even a mention in the 
Guinness. 


Model 

watch 

Narasimha 

Rao’s dead¬ 
pan looks and 
unmistakeable pout have 
been captured 
near-perfectly by sculptor 
Steve Wales. Michael 
Howard, Britian’s home 
secretary, who was 
present at the official 
unveiling of the wax 
model at Madame 
Tussaud’s, even 
remarked that the figure 
truly "brought out the 
inner repose of the Indian 
Prime Minister”. 

Narasimha Rao joined 
the likes of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Indira 
Gandhi, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, Margaret 
Thatcher, Ronald 


Reagan, Beethoven and 
Mozart as his wax model 
found place in the grand 
hall. 

Besides giving clothes 
from his own wardrobe, 
Rao also parted with a few 
strands of his precious 
little hair so that the 


model could have a Teal’ 
look. 

All very well, except 
that there might be a 
problem in identifying the 
real Prime Minister, if he 
ever decides to take a 
walk down Madame 
Tussaud’s way. 


Store Wales touching up Rao’s model before II was rent 
to Madame TussawTi: waxing uloquirt 
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Subhash Goel has much to be proud of 


W hen Subhash Goel 
started Zee TV, few 
people gave him any 
chance of success. He 
was an unknown com¬ 
modity whose background was in 
foodgrain and packaging and whose one 
high profile venture— Bombay’s Essel- 
world theme park — was less than suc¬ 
cessful. Bui against the odds, the savvy 
44-ycar-oh! businessman from Hissar in 
Haryana fias proved the critics wrong. 

Zee is a bona fide success which 
reaches more of the J 2 to 15 million Indi¬ 
an cable and satellite households than 
any other satellite channel. EL TV, 
which broadcasts 30 hours of prime-ti¬ 
me entertainment on Star TV’s Chinese 
channel transponder, has already caused 
a splash. Much hype surrounds the 
launch of Zee Cinema, a pay TV chan¬ 
nel. And on 1 March, Goel took over TV 
Asia, the British satellite channel that 
was largely owned by Kenyan Asian 
businessman KetanSomaia. 

There is a method to Goel’s expan¬ 
sion. "There are 33 million Indians liv¬ 
ing in Afnca, USA, Canada, Europe and 
elsewhere," he says. "I would like to pro¬ 
vide them with their own channel that 
brings them news and entertainment 
from the subcontinent. The English 
channel is a sound business venture and 
we will turn the company around in no 
time at all." 

His aim is to create the first internatio¬ 
nal network that will serve people of 
South Asian origin all over the world. 
Soon, he hopes to broadcast on Asiasat 
Two, which will cover Japan and Fiji 
and is also talking to Singapore TV. 

Meanwhile, he is not ignoring the 
delivery systems. His basic problem is 
that however many homes he reaches, 
Doordarshan will always have an advan¬ 
tage because of its control of terrestrial 
broadcasting. 

Goefs solution is to launch a cable 
network called Siti Cable in 20 Indian cit¬ 
ies sb that his signals can be received by 
more households. Siti Cable will offer 
programming and Goel says that 




Zee is also planning regional channels in 
Tamil and Bengali. 

But by far the most ambitious of his 
ventures is the launch of a new initiative 
in mobile satellite telecommunications 
to cover some 54 countries across Cen¬ 
tral Asia and Africa. His Afro-Asian 
satellite corporation, based in Bombay, 
will use state-of-the-art satellite techno¬ 
logy to provide mobile telephone and 
fax services. 

The company will also use small 
mobile hand-sets to connect customers 
anywhere in Central Asia to the global 


Public Switched Telephone Network. 
The idea is to take satellite technology 
out of the television framework and to 
use it for all kinds of communications. 

"1 want to do the job 100 per cent," 
says Goel. "We arc working on a very 
tight target and aim to go global by the 
end of this year. At the same time, I’m 
keeping my eyes and ears open for 
competition." 

I n fact, the competition is all around. 

The launch of Zee Cinema has been 
preceded by a messy squabble with Dhi- 
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rubhai Shah, the cable and video king of 
Hindi cinema. Zee owns satellite rights 
to the Hindi movies it plans to broadcast. 
But Shah owns the cable rights. His posi¬ 
tion is that there is no problem as long as 
Zee sticks to satellite broadcasts. But 
once the satellite signal is delivered by a 
cable operator, then Dhirubhai’s rights 
are infringed. 

Shah knows that no pay TV network 
in India can operate without cable delive¬ 
ry systems. It is the cable operators who 
collect the subscriptions. So, if the 
courts uphold his claim, then he could 
throw a spanner in the works. Neverthe¬ 
less, Zee professes not to be concerned. 
Its executives argue that Shah’s cable 
rights are all about to lapse anyway. 

Goel is as dismissive of two strong pri¬ 
vate sector competitors. By the end of 
this year, BITV’s entertainment channel 
—helmed by Kamlesh Pandey, who hel¬ 
ped launch Zee — will be on the air So 
will an entertainment channel owned by 
the Hindustan Times and Pearson. Both 
will almost certainly cut into Zee’s ad 
revenues. 

But God says he isn’t worried. "We 
have been hearing about them coming 
for a long time. We are not afraid of com- 
petilion. We will keep improving our 
programmes and looking ahead. Ultima¬ 
tely, the consumer will pay for the good 
product.” 


T hat may or may not he valid. But 
nobody at Zee seriously disputes that 
the real competition consists of the slum¬ 
bering Doordarshan pachyderm, which 
has begun to stir worryingly under the 
stewardship of director-general R. Basu. 

Basu is the man who targeted Zee and 
ensured that Doordarshan got more vie¬ 
wers and higher revenues. Now, he 
seems to be zeroing in for the kill. While 
Zee was still hyping its movie channel, 
Doordarshan was ready with its own 
free-to-air Movie Club. It is hard to see 
why viewers will pay for Zee’s opera¬ 
tion when Doordarshan will give them 
the same sort of movies for free. 
Moreover, Doordarshan seems to have 
made a tactical alliance with Dhirubhai 
Shah on the grounds that they have a 

"We are not afraid of 
competition. We will 
keep improving our 
programmes and 
looking ahead. 
Ultimately, the 
consumer will pay for 
the good product" 


SUBHASH GOEL 


work leases time on Zee’s transponder | 
every morning for an international i 
service. 

It is also indisputable that Zee will 
have to change its old formula of very 
cheap programming. While Goel can 
pay as little as Rs 65,000 for a half-hour 
episode of a soap opera, Doordarshan is 
offering as much as Rs 4 lakh for a suc¬ 
cessful serial on the national network. 
And even BITV, which is yet to go on 
the air, is talking about Rs 2 lakh per half- 
hour. It is hard to see how Goel can conti - 
nue with* his cut-price approach. 
Already, critics have dubbed his EL TV 
as EL Cheapo TV. 

O n the other hand, Goel is an extraor¬ 
dinarily shrewd businessman and 
must have considered all of this He has 
the advantage of a software bank and his 
profits arc such that he could easily pay 
more for programming should the mar¬ 
ket force him. 

When Rupert Murdoch took over Star 
TV, many feared that Zee’s days were 
numbered. During Murdoch’s trip to 
India last year, there was palpable ten¬ 
sion between the Zee and Star camps. 
Murdoch even declared, ”1 don’t believe 
m partners.” 

But within a few months of such bra¬ 
vado, Murdoch had bought into Asia 
Today, Goel’s off-shore company, and 



Goel’s deputy, Digvijay Singh, is as 
confident: 'Uur competitors have an ini¬ 
tial disadvantage. They have to spend 
more on their programmes as they have 
to compete with us and try and make bet¬ 
ter programmes. Moreover, they will 
have to undercut our advertising rates. 
So, they will spend more and earn less. 
We have the clear advantage of being in 
the market before." 


mutual rival. 

Now, Doordarshan is talking about re¬ 
working the programming on its prima¬ 
ry channel by running its best soap ope¬ 
ras from 9.30 onwards when Zee has its 
peak viewing. It is even willing to kill 
off the News At Ten to take on Zee. 

None of this is good news for Goel, 
who prided himself on his relationship 
with Doordarshan; at present, the net¬ 


was discussing partnership ventures 
with Zee TV. As one TV professional 
says, "If Subhash can out smart Rupert 
Murdoch, then he can out-smart Basu, 
BITV and the rest.” 

That is the optimistic view. And giv¬ 
en Goel’s extraordinary record of suc¬ 
cess so far, there is no cause lor pessi¬ 
mism. He has made it work before Arid j 
he could make it work again. • 
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Boeing and Airbus, 
the world's two 
largest aircraft 
manufacturers, battle 
it out for the Indian 
market 
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A s India’s private airlines 
slug it out, another battle 
for the skies is being 
fought. At slake is an order 
for over ten aircraft worth 
nearly Rs 6,(KM) crore. And the combat¬ 
ants are two of the world’s largest air¬ 
craft manufacturers - Seattle’s Boeing 
Commercial Airplane Group and the 
Toulouse based Airbus Industrie. 

Air India (Al) needs aircraft to fill the 
medium capacity long-range (MCLR) 
slot. In layman’s terms, these planes 
should be able to fly Bombay-London 
direct. At the moment, the 26 aircraft in 
the national carrier’s Beet consist of 15 
Boeing 747s, which are all long-range 



A s Boeing s form a majority of the At fleet, the company feels that 
the airline should have an all-Boeing fleet 
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high capacity (LRHC) aircraft. The rest 
are Airbus 31 Os (eight) and 300s (three). 
These are medium range low-capacity 
aircraft. The A-310, for instance, can do 
5,150 nm (nautical miles) and carry 220 
passengers. Which means that though it 
can do Dclhi-Dubai direct, it cannot fly 
non-stop to London. 

It is these A-3KK that the airline is 
planning to replace. "We have identified 
that the airline’s need is for aircraft in 
the the MCLR range,” says Brijesh 
Kumar, managing director, AI. 

The decision, according to Kumar, 
among Airbus’s 340, Boeing’s 
HT7, McDonnell Douglas’ MD 1 i and a 


Russian earner. 

But, since it is the A-310s that are 
being replaced, Airbus feels it has the 
First claim. Its four-engine A-340-300 
can accommodate upto 295 passengers, 
and by 1996, it will be able to fly a range 
up to 7150 nm. "The need for a greater 
range capability is met by a higher 
design weight and a higher engine 
thrust,” says an Airbus official. 

B ut Boeing is not to be outdone. As 
747s form a majority of the AI fleet, 
even more so now, the company feels 
that the airline should have an all- 
Boeing fleet. Its contention is that 


Airbus: the company feels 
It has the first claim 

Boeing’s latest model, the 111 -B, which 
will roll out m June this year, is ideal for 
Al’s needs. This aircraft, dubbed ‘ster¬ 
oid version of 767’, flies a distance of 
7,440 nm and can accommodate 305 pas¬ 
sengers. In fact, Dinesb Keskar, director 
(international sales), Boeing, claims the 
question of competition dees not even 
arise. "We have the advantage, both in 
terms of cost-cffectiveness and in that 
the /77-B is more suited to the airline’s 
need for an MCLR aircraft.” he says. 

Boeing chose an unusual way to mar¬ 
ket its aircraft. They organised two 
demonstration flights over Delhi and 
Bombay, and what may he seen as a 
slightly presumptuous move, they even 
had Air India hostesses donning Boeing 
uniforms. Invited on board were AI offi¬ 
cials and others on the airline’s consulta¬ 
tive committees. "From whatever little I 
could observe from the cockpit, it seems 















like a very good aircraft," says Dinesh 
Trivedi, member of the civil aviation 
ministry’s parliamentary consultative 
committee. "But that doesn’t mean there 
is nothing else in the market," he added. 

This is a qualification that Airbus is 
only too willing tc endorse. Dismissing 
the demonstration flight as a joy ride, it 
immediately dashed off a two-page 
press release countering every claim 
made by the Seattle-based company. 

Boeing followed with an equally sca¬ 
thing rejoinder, explaining in painstak¬ 
ing detail why their twin-engined air¬ 
craft was far superior to the four- 
engined A-340. 

While Boeing claimed their aircraft 
was much more spacious — it offered 
ed 30 more seats — Air¬ 
bus countered by saying - 
that the extra seating capa¬ 
city was created because 
they had one ‘dead scat’ 
in the economy. (The 777 
has nine abreast in the 
economy sector as oppos¬ 
ed to eight abreast in the 
Airbus). "The middle 
seat will be most difficult 
to sell, as the person sitt¬ 
ing on it will have to 
cross over two others to 
get to the aisle," claim y\ 

Airbus personnel. > 


CLAIMS AND COUNTER-CLAIMS 



* Boeing maintains that their 
777 has a flying capacity of 
■7,440nm, white the Airbus 340 
has a capacity of 7075 nm 


• Boeing’s 777 can 
accommodate 30 more 
passengers than the A-340, as 
their aircraft has 13 percent 
more area 


* The 777 aircraft was 
launched in 1990, whereas 
Airbus has been around for 
much longer. So you cannot 
compare the orders. However, 
since 1990, Airbus 340 has 
received 38 orders, while 
Boeing 777 has got 147 

* Boeing flies at Mach 83 
cruise speed, and Airbus at 
Mach 78 cruise speed 

* The fuel bum per seat is 12 
percent less in the 777-B than 
the A-340 


In fact, Boeing’s executive vice- 
president. Richard R. Albrecht, who 
was present for tnc demonstration, 
expressed doubts as to whether the 
A-340 could fly non-stop half-way 
around the world. 
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• Airbus Industrie says the 
A-340 has a longer range than 
the Boeing 777-B. While the 
former has a range of 7,200 
nm, the Boeing only flies 7,000 


• Airbus officials say this is 
because the Boeing 777 has a 
( double-excu$e~me’ seating 
capacity in the economy 
sector. The seats in the Boeing 
are nine abreast, whereas the 
Airbus has eight abreast. 


* According to Airbus 
officials, the 777 range has 
only 144 orders for their 
aircraft, whereas the A-340 
and A-310 have a total of 260 
orders 


* Airbus flies at Mach 82 
cruise speed 


♦ Airbus bums less fuel than 
the Boeing—the 777-B bums 
11 per cent more fuel than the 
A340 


W hile both Airbus and Boeing arc 
busy portraying themselves as the 
right choice, the final decision will take 
a while. "AI has set up an internal com¬ 
mittee for this purpose, and another for 
techno-cconomic evaluation," says the 
airline’s managing director. 

Trivedi, however, has a suggestion. 
"It makes more sense if the airline goes 
in for one type of aircraft, whether it is 
all-Boeing or all-Airbus," he says. "The 
expansion should be vertical rather than 
horizontal, so one can save on unnecessa¬ 
ry cost in terms of spare parts and pilot 
training." 

There are still six months to go before 
the committee is out on that one. And 
with AI planning to go in for a fleet of 54 
aircraft by the end of 2001-2002, it 
seems that one has not seen the last press 
release from cither Seattle or Toulouse. * 
PriymSahgal/NowDeUii 
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Any airline can fly you economy. 
Only ModiLuft flies you Silver Class 




Silver Class. A cut above the rest. 

Economical, yet uncompromising in comfort. 
Delicious cuisine A choice of soft drinks and juices. 
Efficient and caring service. 

All this with our on-time performance, which oihei 
airlines keep talking about, and our frequent flyer 
programme. Miles & Smiles, make flying on ModiLuft 
a world class experience. Which is why we've been 
adjudged India's best domestic airline. Thrice. 

Welcome aboard ModiLuft. 



ModiLuft 

In partnership with Lufthansa 

’ , . . ,, • ,, S' , , 'u < 




Fly World Class 


.BANGALORE 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


HEARD AT INDIAN AIRLINES 
HEADQUARTERS 

Hm way in wMeh Rumri Mody wants to 
flvs all kinds of frostteksts and porks 
to tho staff, wo should ronamo tho 
akHno ModyMuft 

AN ANTI-RUSS IMODY EXECUTIVE 
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■ Hotel boom 

T he hotel business is quak¬ 
ing with anticipation to 
see what happens to the 
government's scheme to 
hand over the management 
of ITDC’s top properties to 
the private sector. As the pro¬ 
perties concerned are first- 
rate, including the Ashoks in 
Delhi, Bangalore and Calcut¬ 
ta, the Koval am Beach 
Resort in Trivandrum and 
the Samrat in Delhi, the bidd¬ 
ing is keen. 

Almost every major inter¬ 
national chain is in the run¬ 
ning, including The Four 
Seasons, Intercontinental, 
Kempinski, Hilton, Accor 
etc. But the hot favourite 
seems to be the unbeatable 
alliance of Taj International 
(managed by the Tala's Indi¬ 
an Hotels) and Ritz Carlton. 
This combines the top Indian 
hotel brand (Taj) with a pre¬ 
stigious American chain. 

The results tire awaited 
eagerly by the entire hotel 
industry 

■ Birla 
cooperation 

I n these days of unpleasant 
family battles, it conies as 
a surprise to hear that two sec¬ 
tions of India’s lop business 
family arc actively helping 
each other. 

Among Birla companies, 
the Hindustan Times has 
among the least complicated 
shareholding patterns. The 
K.K. Birla-Shobana Bhartia 
group owns 65 per cent of 
this increasingly lucrative 
goldmine and has total 
control. 

This leaves the invest¬ 
ment companies controlled 
by the GP-MP Birla group at 
a distinct disadvantage. 

They own just under 25 pci 
cent of the Hindustan Times , 
and so, can hope to have no 
real say in the management. 
On the other hand, their sha¬ 
res should be worth a fortune 
Because the HT is soelosc- 


K.K. Birla: family allowance 

ly held it has always been dif¬ 
ficult to place a value on the 
shares, but current estimates 
bv financial analysts put the 


gcring Rs 1.2 lakh! 

It would be logical for the 
GP-MP group to place its 
shares on the market and to 


so, it needs a full 25 percent 
— which it is slightly short 
of. 

Fortunately. K.K Birla 
has agreed to give his cou¬ 
sins enough shares from his 
own holdings to make up the 
25 percent — all m the inter¬ 
ests of family unity 1 
Now, 25 per cent of the 
HI 'will be offered to the 
public and the GP-MP gioup 
could net Rs 80-Rs 90 
crore! 

B Lucky Pillai 

I s Rajan Pillai going to man¬ 
age to avoid being extradit¬ 
ed to Singapore’ 7 While it 
would be quite inappropriate 
for us to anticipate the ver- 



Rajan Pillai: charmed llfa 

diet of the courts, there is no 
doubl that the eookie- 
crumblerhas been luckier 
than anyone expected. 

Not only do judges in 
Kerala seem favourably dis¬ 
posed towards him, but even 
the CBI is going slow in its 
pursuit, arguing that it has to 
respect the courts 

None of this has gone 
down well with the Singa¬ 
pore government which is 
breathing fire. The Singa¬ 
pore High Commission 
wants to know why the same 
CBI that can offload V 
Krishnamurthy from a plane 
20 minutes before take-off 
and that can keep Pawan 
Sachdeva in |ail for a week is 
powerless when it comes to 
Pillai. It is quite wrong to sug¬ 
gest that this is because the 
CBI director is beholden to 
K. Karunakaran. Isn't it? • 


yalue of each share at a slag- 


sell to the public. But to do 



DEAL OF THE WEEK 


Despite Parvez. Damania’s denials, his 
airline seems to he up for sale 

It is no secret that Damania Airways has 
had its share of problems over the last 
few months. The finance ministry look 
exception to its inability to pay up 
several dues, and there was talk of 
impounding one of its aircraf t 
After Parvez Damania visited several 
important people, he was given time to pay up the dues, but 
buyers circled the airline for the kill Vijaypat Singhania 
was rumoured to be a potential buyer even as Parvez 
insisted that the airline was not up for sale 

Now it looks as though Damania Airways will finally be 
sold after all. The likely buyer is NEPC A it lines, part of 
the slightly parvenu NEPC group, which is expanding m 
various areas. At present, NEPC Airlines has virtually no 
modem aircraft (its fleet is Fokker-based) and the 
acquisition of Damania would catapult it into the big 
league. 

Meanwhile, the demise of Parvez Damania’s dreams 
suggests that boom time is over for the private airlines and 
that the shake-out is now on. 
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Signing of the deal between Enron and MSEB in 
1993: cancellation of the Enron project will spell 
disaster for the MSEB and it would have to give 


penalties of Rs 300 to 400 crore. Thus, before any 
decision is taken against the project, strict scanning 
and review has to take place and Dabhol should agree 


The new Maharashtra 
government wants to 
review the Dabhol 
power project, but 
Enron is refusing to 
budge 


If you aie living 
through the sum¬ 
mer of Delhi, mid 
suddenly in the 
middle ol the night 
there is no power, 
nothing could 
make your hlood 
boil more. You 
may ask, "Why 
can't we get some foreign firms to build 
power stations, so that there is a regular 
supply ol power to households?" India 
indeed could be in a sei ions power short¬ 
age situation with the supply not meet¬ 
ing its demand And the reasons are not 
only low capacit y but also poor distribu¬ 
tion through the stale electricity boards 
(SKBs) More than households, industry 
and serv ices will be suffering if there is a 
serious power shortage 

Even after the power sector has been 
thiown open to private enterprise and 
about 150 Molds have been signed bet 
ween private power developers and the 
SEBs, the power situation may not meet 
the requirements of industry, agncultuie 
and households In the eighth Hive Year 
Plan, power has been pruned to 20,000 
MW and experts feci that this w ill not be 
enough to meet the increase in demand 
from the agricultural sector To ensure 
regular supply of power, the state of 
Mahaiashtra signed up for a foreign- 
built Enron power project, of which Dab¬ 


hol is the Indian subsidiary, m 1993. 

The Enron protect will have a 2,015 
MW gas-based power plant, the largest 
of its kind in the W'orld, and will be sup¬ 
plying 2,000 MW of electricity. It is a Rs 
4 2 crore per MW project and the Maha- 
lashira State Electricity Board (MSEB) 
has guaranteed an off-take of 90 per 
cent. Now, the whole project is wrapped 
in steaming controversy. What the previ¬ 
ous Congress government signed and 


agreed upon is not acceptable to the new 
government of Maharashtra. Theic is a 
major controversy about the price pei 
unit of electricity, charged at Rs 2.40, 
when the project becomes operational in 
1997. There are allegations of secrecy, 
favouritism and possible kick-backs. 
Enron Corporation of the US is very dis¬ 
pleased and the rcpurcussions of any set¬ 
back in the project s timely take-off will 
be ducly felt on such future foreign pro- 
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jects coming to India. 

To be fair, there are points on which 
both sides could be right. Apparently, 
the mode of negotiation adopted in the 
Dabhol project between the three par¬ 
ties — the MSEB, the Maharashtra 
government and Enron — was arrived at 
by a group of international consultants 
appointed by the World Bank. The nego¬ 
tiations took long and many other part¬ 
ies were drawn into the project as auxili¬ 
ary suppliers and financiers. So, Enron 
says that it will not negotiate the con 
tract because it has already signed the 



deals with various finan¬ 
cial institutions Fair 
enough, but why not a 
review? 

When millions of dol¬ 
lars are involved — the 
cost will be about Rs 
9,000 crore for the total 
Enron deal — there is 
every reason for last- 
minute doubts and clarifi¬ 
cations on the part of the 
clients. And Enron 
should guarantee con¬ 
sumer satisfaction. But 
tfcey arc insisting on just 
the opposite and are not 
allowing any question¬ 
ing. They are insisting on 
a fixed tariff rate, which 
obvLwsly will he high 
enough to give them a 
good rate of return. Dab¬ 
hol has also insisted on a 
guaranteed return of 16 
per cent and a countci- 
guarantee from the 
government, which basi¬ 
cally means that in ease 
the 16 ner cent is not realised, the govern¬ 
ment will furnish them with an equival¬ 
ent rate of return. Why are we guarantee¬ 
ing them returns when they should be 
guaranteeing us efficient services ? 



I t is this obsequious kneeling on the 
ground to please a foreign company 
and ensuring them that they will get 
their return, no matter what happens, 
that is making many Indians unhappy. 
True, the SEBs are very inefficient and 
often corrupt. They aie not handling a 
crucial element for industrial progress 
as it should be handled and are resorting 
to all kinds of political wranglings 
which are known to all. But this is to be 
expected in a country where votes can be 
bought through political largesse. Even 



Some farmers and 
industrial users can afford 
to pay higher prices for 
power, but if the rates are 
uniformly raised, many 
genuine small units will be 
hurt 


in highly industrialised, high-income 
countries people resori to political cor¬ 
ruption. But things can be improved for 
the SEBs through icstructunng, reconsti¬ 
tuting their management and revamping. 

Indians are also accused of paying loo 
little for their electricity and water by the 
World Bank and the supporters of these 
mega power projects. True, some far¬ 
mers and industrial users can afford to 
pay higher prices and there will be less 
of wastage also, but when you uniform¬ 
ly raise the rates, many genuine .-small 
units will he hurt Of course, you can 
say, "So what? Some people will get 
hurt but the system will improve and 
become efficient." On the same prin¬ 
ciples of competition, why then were 
other companies not allowed to compete 
and why was there no open bidding? 
Maybe, some other company would 
have asked for a lower tariff rate and that 


would have helped the small industrial 
units enormously 

Cancellation will spell disaster for the 
MSEB and it would have to give penalt¬ 
ies of Rs 300 to 400 crore. Already, 
about a thousand people are employed 
in the project. Thus, before any decision 
in taken against the project, strict scann¬ 
ing and review has ro take place and Dab¬ 
hol should agree. After all, Americans 
are ver> fond of reviewing every con¬ 
tract and every puny deal because they 
lose keeping track of how the basics 
change under different circumstances. 
The whole government has changed in 
this ease 

The Dabhol project will be using 
imported liquid natural gas, which it 
wall be getting from the Middle East. 
Why*' The Dabhol people say, it is 
because they wanted to have a guarante¬ 
ed availability of fuel and India does not 
have such a iuel supply. The govern¬ 
ment has given a licence to the Dabhol 
project to import fuel, only on the condi¬ 
tion that it does not use public infrastruc¬ 
ture iacihties and existing port facilities. 
Dabhol wall have to develop its own har¬ 
bour and port facilities. It has been allow¬ 
ed to sell the extra gas in the market and 
people think that it will make big bucks 
Irom it The Dabhol people say that 
since they are not going to raise the per 
unit price ol electricity, the bringing of 
Iuel from a foreign source through their 
own ports should not be anyone’s con¬ 
cern But the question is whether it is the 
most efficient way of running the pro¬ 
ject. Who will hear the higher cost? 

Another high-cost factor is the high 
interest rate at which Dabhol will be tak¬ 
ing loans, which is much more than the 
US Treasury rate, which itself is much 
higher than the rate at which loans are 
available from international financial 
institutions. Actually, during the negoti¬ 
ation period, the US Treasury rates and 
Libor rates increased. Dabhol says, not 
to worry, there will be no additional char¬ 
ges from the customers in the price per 
unit. But who will pay all the differences 
in the end? Not Dabhol, because then 
they will be out of business. The compa¬ 
ny has much to gain since there is pro¬ 
mise ol a foreign exchange outflow of 
about Rs 45,(X)0 crore. No wonder, the 
chairperson and president of Enron, 
Rebecca Mark, has been to India 36 
times during the deal. It is no favour 
done to India. • 


Jayshree Sengupta is a Delhi-based economisl 
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CROSSING THE H 


I t was not the ire of the Congress 
Working Committee (CWC) Iasi 
week that seemed to bother K. 
Karunakaran, Sharad Pa war and 
Rajesh Pilot when they did a post¬ 
mortem of the meeting with their friends 
and supporters. Lesser men would have 
wilted at the scathing criticism of the 
attempted coup What upset them was 
the attack on their honatides by parly 
general secretary, Janardhan Poojary. 

Poojary said he wondered why only 
three or loui members of the CWC seem¬ 
ed to think that they carried the burden 
of party maty on their shoulders "The 
Congress Working Committee should 
initiate moves for unity. Why should 
only some members think unity is neces¬ 
sary 7 By implication this means the rest 
of us are not lor unity. This is not the cor¬ 
rect situation," said the normally 
voluble, Poojary, in a speech at the CWC. 

Poojary was not speaking off the cull. 
This was P.V. Narasimha Rao's way of 
warning those who were still keeping a 
line of communication open with Arjun 
Singh and NT). Tiwan that the unity 
move had played itself out. "The Prime 
Minister has not authorised any moves 
for unity. Whatever Congressmen arc 
doing, they arc doing on their own," said 
Bhuvanesh Chalurvedi, the minister of 
state in the PMO. 



As the 19 May convention of Con¬ 
gress workers drew near, it was clear 
that not only was there no scope of Arjun 
Singh returning to the party, but also that 


a rapprochement with N.D. Tiwari was 
growing increasingly remote. 

A foimula, thrashed out at successive 
breakfast and dinner meetings held at 


"Rao wants party unity" 

K. Karunakaran on the present state of affairs in the 
Congress 


Sunday: The Prime Minister has 
disowned your efforts at unity. 

K. Karunakaran: How do you 

know? Has he told you? 

Q: He said so at the Congress Wor¬ 
king Committee meeting... 

A: Whatever I did was authorised by 
the Prime Minister. I can say with 
authority that he is for unity. 

0 At the CWC meeting, several 


members criticised attempts by 
you to achieve unity. He let your 
critics continue speaking. 

A: Has a member of the CWC told 
you this? If they have, tell me his 
name. If you cannot, 1 say no one has 
told you. 

Q: He has put preconditions to 
unity. 

A: I’m not talking of preconditions. 
Conditional unity doesn’t stick. I say 


he wants party unity. Even the party 
spokesman didn’t deny what I said 
(about the PM). 

Q: Congressmen are holdings wor¬ 
kers' convention on 19 May. What 
is your opinion of the convention? 

A: 19 May is far away. Why should I 
say anything now? 

Q: WUi the convention be a set¬ 
back to your efforts for unity? 

A: Some meeting of Congressmen 
somewhere cannot he considered 
indiscipline. 

Q: The Prime Minister has said 
that he will make you a minister 
in the next Cabinet reshuffle. 
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UBICON 


Rebels and loyalists within the Congress 
prepare for the final showdown 



IfP.V. Narasimha 
Rao can manage 
the party till 
mid-June, he will 
be safe till 
October. And if he 
manages to stay on 
till December, Rao 
will lead the party 
to the next 
elections as 
caretaker PM 


Kerala House anJ at ihe residence of 
Ghulam Nabi Azad, had involved a 
three-point offer to Tiwari — the dcpuly 
chairmanship of the Planning Commis¬ 


sion; the appointment of 
a Tiwari candidate as the 
Uttar Pradesh Congress 
Committee (UPCC) 
chief: and the upper hand 
to Tiwari in the selection 
of candidates for the gene¬ 
ral election from UP 

But this was thrown 
out by the Prime Minister. 

At a meeting on Satur¬ 
day, 13 May, Rao brieled 
party general secretaries 
and joint secretaries on 
the Chrar-e-Sharief cri¬ 
sis. Then, in passing, 
almost casually, he told 
them: "Dekh h/iyega 
apne state ko. (Take (arc 
of your states). Of course, 
wc will take action again¬ 
st those who go (to the 19 
May convention) 

"There is no scope 
now. Even if they (the dis¬ 
sidents' agree to come 
down and stop demand* 
ing a change in leader¬ 
ship the PM is no longer interested," 
saida unity mover. "He is deep¬ 
ly hurt that the dissidents should try and 
break the parly on the issue of his loyalty 


A: Met A poor chap from Kerala is 
going to be made a Cabinet minister? 
I am most grateful. Thank you very 
much! 

Q: There is an impression that 


.v Ik 



what you’re doing b aimed at putt¬ 
ing pressure on the government to 
get a ministership. 

A: Those who know me will definite¬ 
ly not believe such a thing. In 1930, 
my leader offered me something. I 
said no. Whenever I am asked to do 
something, I do it. 

Q: Arjun Singh has said there is no 
point fin talliing about unity so long 
as P.V. Narasimha Rao is at the 
helm. 

A: Arjun Singh is no longer in the 
Congress now. Am I expected to 
answer to everything anyone says 
about the Congress? 

ssjy awn rnminy nww 
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to tiie Gandhi family." 

Rao told his friends that lie could not 
reconcile himself to the fact that the dissi¬ 
dents had accused him of being responsi¬ 
ble for the delays in the investigations 
into Rajiv Gandhi's assassination. "Will 
I die with Ihis blot on my name 7 How 
can 1 compromise with people, who alle¬ 
ge I conspired to hush up investigations 
into Rajivjps death 7 When you talk of 
unity, at least tell him (Arpm Singh) 
about this," he told a go-between, who 
sought talks between Arjun Singh and 
Narasimha Rao. 

"Even il we can persuade Tiwari and 
Singh to ictum to the party by getting 
Somaji to intervene, I don’t think he 
(Rao) will accept this," he said. "The 
time for unity is ovei." 

W ith only a few days lell lor the con¬ 
vention at the tune of writing, 
there was no indication that an ‘interven¬ 
tion by Somajf would he forthcoming. 

It was not that the dissidents were 
lying through their teeth about Soma 
Gandhi's interest m happenings within 
the Congress. The signals from 10 Jan- 
puth were by no means neutral. When a 
team from Amethi met Mrs Gandhi a 
few days before the convention to seek 
her interest in Amethi, she told them: 
"Main teen char mahine baud Amethi 
aaoimgt'' 

Akhiicsh Singh, ML A from neigh¬ 
bouring Rae Bareli district, told Sunday 
that Sonia Gandhi was asking all Con- 
*grcss workers from UP to go to Tiwari to 
solve their problems — not Jitendra Pra¬ 
sad, who is the UPCC chief. 

When workers complained about the 
neglect of Amethi, Mrs Gandhi recalled 
how her husband had nurtured the consti¬ 
tuency like a baby The members of the 
delegation pointed out to her that it was 
because of Rajiv Gandhi that Satish 
Sharma, who was fielded from the con¬ 
stituency, won by a thumping margin. 

In response, Sonia Gandhi said that 
the MP from Amethi had not raised the 
issue of Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination 
even once in Parliament — and Sharma 
was not just Gandhi’s political associa¬ 
te, he had been a friend. 

Dissident Congress workers can hard¬ 
ly be blamed for expecting Sonia 
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POLITICS 


Gandhi to speak up. To 
friends in government 
who have met her, she 
has expressed her sad¬ 
ness at the slow pace of 
the investigation into 
Rajiv Gandhi's murder. 

From all accounts, 
very little is lost on Soma 
Gandhi. She asked a 
member of the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi Foundation to find 
out how. and when the 
minister for external 
affairs, Pranab Mukher- 
jec, had said the issue of 
Prabhakaran’s ex tradi - 
tion was discussed with 
the Sri Lankan President, 

Chandnka Kumaru- 
tunga, during her recent 
visit, when the Lankan 
President herself said that 
the issue had not even 
figured on the agenda. 

T here is tremendous 
pressure on the dissi¬ 
dents to declare a new par¬ 
ty on 19 May. UP Con¬ 
gressmen have passed a 
resolution to oust Rao and float the 'real just five of the 32 MLAs and 10 of the 38 
Congress'at a meeting called by the Con- MLCs. 

gross chief whip, Jagdambika Pal, at But a meeting held at Tiwari'sresiden- 

Lucknow. The meeting was attended by ce after this one drew three more MLAs. 



It was also attended by 150 former 
MLAs, 70 out of a total of 138 AICC 
members and 150 out of the 900 PCC 
members. 

Fifteen MLAs from Rajasthan are 
already in Delhi. Rajasthan PCC chief 
Ashok Gehlot has issued a statement, 
calling for Sonia Gandhi's intervention 
and a working president for the piirty. 

The Talkatora Stadium, the venue of 
the meeting, has a capacity for-15,000 
people. Even the staunchest supporters 
of P V. Narasimha Rao say there will be 
a crowd of at least 20,000 people. These 
will be workers and ordinary Congres¬ 
smen. They do not expect more than 15 
MPs to attend the meeting. 

To this, the dissidents say that if they 
achieve this, they will have achieved 
their purpose — after all, the meeting 
has been billed as a workers' convention. 

The strategy is to announce a forum 
within the Congress on 19 May, follow¬ 
ed by a political party sometime in 
Septcmber-Oetober. The launching of a 
forum will not be anti-party. And it will 
give the leadership time to help people 
get used to the idea. 

Ultimately, the objective is to have a 
new political party. The Left Front has 
already pledged its support to the propos¬ 
ed bloc, but has added that it would like 
to sec its policy and programmes first. 
The National Front is also not averse to 
the idea of having a breakaway Con- 


The dilemma of a UP 
Congressman 


Bimal Tiwari, and others like him, are 
worried about their future 


M ay 21 for minor netus in the 
Hindi heartland of Uttar 
Pradesh is not just the fourth death 
anniversary of their beloved leader, 
fetyiv Gandhi. One way or the other, 
itisthe day that will decide the life or 
<fea#> of their political ambitions. 

, Bimal Tiwari, the former MLA 
from Famdchabad Assembly consti¬ 
tuency, sees it as a day of reckoning. 
Not a man to take bold decisions, he 
has surprised even himself. He has 
not only openly burnt his boats with 


the local Congress leadership, but 
has also attended dissident rallies in 
Lucknow, Kanpur and Delhi, openly 
declaring war on the incumbent 
AICC chief himself. 

In fact, he is not really concerned 
with who inns the Congress at the 
Centre. He holds Mulayam Singh 
Yadav’s local man responsible for 
eating into his traditional vote-bank. 
His current worry is that if Congress 
does an election deal with Mulayam 
Singh, then the Farrukhabad Assemb¬ 


ly seat will be traded off to the SJP. 
Where will that leave him? 

Bimal Tiwari, and countless other 
desperate Congress netas like him, 
are depending on a promise publicly 
shouted around in the gullies of UP 
which says that on 21 May the Con¬ 
gress parity will split vertically, with 
a higher percentage weighted in their 

Ar|m Singh (toft) with N.B. Tiwari at 
tha Lucknow rally: what next? 
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POLITICS 


gross party in the front as a stick to beat 
P.V. Narasimha Rao with. 

In order to be acceptable to the Oppo¬ 
sition, the new parly has to necessarily 
distance itself from the Gandhi family. 
On the other hand, dissident leaders 
have made it known to the National 
Front that it would help them more if the 
A1ADMK, rather than the DMK, was 
made a front partner. The DMK is associ¬ 
ated too closely w ith the LTTE. 

In other words, parleys are already 
on The one person who could have 
opposed the inclusion ol Arjun Singh- 
N D. Tiwan in the National Front was 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. He has already 
announced that he will have nothing to 
do with the Opposition. Bihar chief mini- 
stci Laloo Prasad Yadav is going along 
w ith the Prime Minister for the moment, 
as the new' Congress party would pose 
no threat to him m Bihar. 

F or the PM s managers, it is a ques¬ 
tion of waiting and watching till 19 
May 

The PM has two cards up his sleeve 
- Tiwari’s resignation from the CWC 
is pending with the Congress president; 
and a Cabinet reshuffle is slated for 
sometime after 2 June. 

Carrots have already been held out to 
keep Congress MPs in line. The Con¬ 
gress MP from Hoshiarpur, Kamal Chau- 
dhary. was given the chairmanship of 


esh Pachoury and S S. 
Ahluwaha — a set of 
MPs, who don't belong 
to any group in the 
Congress 

Two more general 
secretaries are expected 
to be announced, and two 
joint secretaries, too 

II P V Narasimha Rao 
can manage his party for 
the next two weeks — i.e. 
till the middle of June-- 
he will be safe till the next 
parliamentary session in 
October. And if he mana¬ 
ges to slay on as Prime 
Minister till December, 
Naiasimha Rao would 
lead the part) to the next 
general elections as care¬ 
taker Prime Minister. 


Aijun Singh: exploring new avenues 


the Public Undertakings Committee. 
The list of those who can hope to beco¬ 
me ministers after 2 June includes Sur- 
esh Kalmadi, A.R. Antulay, Stu- 


His party poses no pro¬ 
blem The real test is parli¬ 
amentary management. 
The government’s victo¬ 
ry in ihe adjournment 
motion on the Chrar- 
c-Shurief issue is a major 
one And now, it is just a 
mallei of a holding operation till 2 June 
when the Parliament adjourns. • 

Rally Shukle and Mltl Phadnla/Naw 
Delhi and Bharat Chandra/Lucknow 



favour. Better still, that Rajivji’s 
widow will break her political silen¬ 
ce and openly crown Narain Dutt 
Tiwari, Bimal Tiwari’s own mentor, 
as the new leader of a newly-creatcd 
‘Rajiv Congress’. 

His worry is: has he bitten off 
more than he can chew? He started to 
worry almost immediately after he 
took the first decision — to attend the 
dissident rally at Lucknow. He went 
there to abuse Mulayam Singh. But 
more energy and enthusiasm was 
spent calling the Congress party pre¬ 
sident names. Bimal Tiwari noted 
that when this name-calling was 
going on, the senior Tiwari suddenly 
fell unconscious But when no doctor 
was summoned and when the faint 
conveniently ended, after the abus¬ 
ing had ended, he figured out that it 
was a political gesture. 

His bags were all packed to attend 


the Congress workers* convention at 
Talkatora Stadium on 21 May. But 
already the organisers — the dissi¬ 
dent leaders on whose future Tiwa¬ 
ri's own future depends — have had 
to bow down and change the date to 
19 May. As for 21 May, it will be an 
official day of commemoration. 
Obviously, they didn’t dare risk their 
star guest not attending because of 
official preoccupations. 

Tiwari is now a desperate man. 
The hype is high. He has been assur¬ 
ed the attendance will be around 
50,000, including 80 per cent of 
AICC members from UP and 
Madhya Pradesh, 40 per cent from 
Andhra Pradesh, several PCC mem¬ 
bers, MLAs, MPs...Maybe, even a 
surprise central minister or two. And, 
of course, Sonia Gandhi, her 
daughter Priyanka and son Rahul. 

What he’s worried about is that he 


has heard such hype earlier. Before 
the May Day rally at Kanpur, the 
boast was that over five lakh people 
will attend. A sympathetic UP press 
had said the figure was ’’sizeable". 
But Tiwari was there. He knows 
there were more people for UPCC 
chief Jitendra Prasad in dehati Far- 
rukhabad than for N.D. Tiwari, 
Arjun Singh and the whole dissident 
lobby in crowded Kanpur. 

What was new in the dissident 
campaign since that failed rally in 
Kanpur to make the convention a bet¬ 
ter success? Were there any new 
issues? Any hew faces? Any new 
developments? 

Bimal Tiwari is trying desperately 
to convince himself that there are — 
that the numbers of the dissidents are 
swelling, that the apocalypse will be 
here soon. 

Louie* Fwn mndee/ fmnu kH mh md 
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■———■ ON THE BOADW—■ 

RAJDEEPSARDESAI _ 

Summit and scarcity 

Air-conditioned solutions to a region's problem 


There are, as Mark 
Tully pithily noted 
in the title of his 
book. No Full 
Stops In India, 
"One simply 
hurtles from hope 
to despair, from 
the beauteous to 
the bi/zare, with 
scarcely a punctuation mark between." 
In such a situation, cynicism is often the 
only tool available to the "objective" 
journalist. And, it is perhaps only 
through the eye of the 
cynic that one can try and 
make some sense of the 
ironies and incongruities 
that are part and parcel of 
the "Indian experience". 

In the last fortnight, I 
have had yet another 
brush with the theatre of 
the absurd, that is our 
polity. My last two 
assignments have involv¬ 
ed covering the SAARC 
(South Asian Associa¬ 
tion for Regional Coope¬ 
ration) summit in New 
Delhi and examining the 
problem of drinking 
water scarcity in 
Marathwada. 

On the face of it, there 
couldn't be two more dis¬ 
parate stories: one in the 
air-cooled comfort of the 
modem day Diwan-i-Am 
i.e. the Vigyan Bhavan, 
the other in the heat and dust of the real 
India; one which shows off the pagean¬ 
try of the Indian state, the other which 
exposes its poverty; one which is full of 
impressive rhetoric, the other which 
reveals the depressing actuality. 

Let us start with the SAARC summit, 
the one time in the year when South 
Asian nations call a truce to hostilities. 
As far as summits go, it was imbued 
with all the appropriate trappings. Mem¬ 
bers of the world's only poor man’s gym¬ 


khana were treated with the monarchical 
reverence that only Delhi's royal durbar 
can still ensure. 

For thiee days, the Maury a Sheraton 
was Iran shinned into a security /.one of 
the kind that would have done the KGB 
in the good old days of Stalinism proud. 
Burly moustached guards (I wonder 
where they find them) were ready to 
intercept you at every turn If you so 
much as wanted to have a cup of coffee 
in the hotel, you had to be willing to sub¬ 
ject yourself' to a physical examination 
that even made a caffeine addict lose his 


As a welfare state descends 
into an absentee state, it is 
time to debate the role of the 
government in a democracy 


appetite for a cuppa. 

And, while black Mercs and the 
ubiquitous white Ambassadors Hashed 
by, the red of the car-owning public sim¬ 
ply had to rc-route their drive. And, if 
only to get to their guests away from Del¬ 
hi’s oppressive summer, the officials of 
the ministry of cxtemal affairs (MEA) 
had been astute enough to organise a hal¬ 
f-day retreat in Shi ml a. 

While, South Asia’s wise heads pool¬ 
ed their minds to discuss problems like 
poverty alleviation and illiteracy, the 
organisers had made sure that they 


wouldn’t have to do so on empty sto¬ 
machs. Wine, cheese and kebabs in the 
salubrious air of Shimla — what better 
way of debating the pressing issues of 
the day? 

And, when a bush-shirted Farooq 
Leghari shook hands with an equally 
casually dressed Narasimha Rao, it see¬ 
med as if the Shimla spirit had been 
revived (the fact that a war of words over 
Chrar-e-Sharief was to begin within a 
few days of the handshake is immaterial). 



The SAARC summit at New Delhi: an Integral part of the state calendar 
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So. for 72 hours, as camera buihs fla¬ 
shed and sweel nothings were 
exchanged, the charade continued. The 
piece (te resistance , as is the case with all 
summits, was the Delhi Declaration. A 
document of monumental importance, it 
highlighted the goals and achievements 
of the summit leaders. Journalists jostl¬ 
ed with one another to have a glimpse of 
the document which was the end result 
of hours of brainstorming among the 
region’s top diplomats and ministers 
"We will endeavour to end poverty by 
2000 AD," said the Prime Minister, m a 
statement of intent amidst thunderous 
applause by the select few, who had 
been allowed into the Vigyan tihavan 
And, as the ceremonies were conclud¬ 
ed and the guests departed - — Ms Kumu- 
ratunga back to Tiget country, Begum 
Zia to an absentee Parliament, Mr Legha¬ 
ri to a bloody Karachi, Mr Adhikari to 
striking unions. Jigme Wangchuk to his 


Beed appears to have made a tryst with 
tragedy. In 1980, there were Hoods here, 
in 1990, there was a jaundice epidemic, 
the next year w.in a drought, in 1992, 
there were the post-Ayodhya riots, fol¬ 
lowed bv an earthquake in the neighbou¬ 
ring areas in 1991. and plague Iasi year 

This year, not lor the first time, the 
area is suffering from even a more basic 
problem — the scarcity of drinking 
watei Most villages in the district don't 
have any regulai source ot water. Many 
receive water only twice or three times a 
week, and then, only tor a couple of 
hours. 

Borewelis have been dug all over the 
place, with the result that the watei table 
is alarmingly going down even further 
The government-run water tankeis ply 
infrequently, and when they do arrive, 
there is a virtual stampede for the fluid 
of life. 

There are some usual images that 


Villagers queueing for water: travails of people don't make headlines 



wives. Mr Gayoom to his island and Mr 
Rao to combating dissidents—the mess¬ 
age was clear: South Asia was a happy 
family whose 1.2 billion people would 
never go without roti , kapda aur 
makxxan. 

I t didn’t lake very long, of course, to 
break out of the reverie. Just over a 
thousand kilometres away from Delhi’s 
ornamental power is Beed district. Sand¬ 
wiched in the middle of Marathwada, 


remain engraved in the mind. Of an 
11 -year-old girl going down the slippery 
edge of a 50-foot well only to scrap a 
tumbler of water from the bottom; of a 
woman who looked 75 and was probab¬ 
ly even older, walking 20 km every day 
in 40-degree-plus heat only to get a few 
pots of water; a young boy pushing his 
cycle, with four pots tied to it, up d hil¬ 
lock; of another young girl being hit by a 
rod by a tankei owner because she was 
trying to ’’steal" a little water. None of 


these stories will make the headlines 
(unlike pronouncements at SAARO, 
hut they demonstrate the daily travails 
of millions of people 

Of corn sc, the gap between elite postu¬ 
res and people’s concerns has existed for 
a long time now. The media too, includ¬ 
ing >ours truly, is as guilty as anyone in 
this respect.Certainly, the stark irony of 
covering water scarcity in Beed follow¬ 
ed by a quick dip in the swimming pool 
of Aurangabad's Taj Residency was nut 
lost on this correspondent 

B ut then, it is not the journalist’s duty 
to be an activist. The politician, 
however, has no such excuse. The nrtas , 
alter all, are the people’s representa¬ 
tives They are expected to reflect the 
concerns of society and work to solve 
them And yet, hardly any politician has 
really taken the initiative in getting to 
the bottom oi the drinking water 
problem 

1 recall that a debate on the subject 
two years ago m the Maharashtra Assem¬ 
bly had to be shelved because the Oppo¬ 
sition boycotted the proceedings while 
demanding an enquiry into the corrup¬ 
tion charges against the chief minister, 
Sharad Pa war. 

This year, it was the turn of Puwarand 
his fellow Congress legislators to boy¬ 
cott the House in protest against certain 
statements made by Bal Thackeray. 
Indeed, were it not for a few enlightened 
NCiO groups, the situation would have 
been worse 

Perhaps then, as a welfare state 
descends into an absentee state, it is time 
to debate the role of the government in a 
democracy. Is the meaning of governan¬ 
ce the performance of ceremonial func¬ 
tions like Republic Day parades and 
organising summits? Or, is it meant to 
ensure that the administration is geared 
to solving the problems of ordinary 
citizens? Since summits have become 
such an integral part of the state calen¬ 
dar, it would he futile to try < nd do away 
with them. 

But, perhaps the next time we host a 
SAARC summit, we should think of 
shifting the venue to Beed. J am sure that 
the people here will be more hospitable 
and less-security conscious. And, while 
the wine and cheese can always be flown 
in, the MEA may have to ensure that the 
cargo includes gallons of water. • 

(The writer is with New Delhi Television and was a roving 
correspondent with the Ananda BararPatrika group) 
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FIRST PERSON 


Down memory lane 

Kewal Vcrma on journalism and Prern Bhatia 


P rern Bhatia was a hero to 
our generation ol |oui- 
nulists. Another role model 
was Sham Lai, who with 
(iod’s grate is still going 
strong. Both weie contemporaries m the 
Government College, Lahore doing 
postguidualion in Lnglish literature. 
Prern was a year semoi to Sham Lai 
Their long careers in journalism were an 
interesting study ol comparison and con¬ 
trast. They came from diffident streams 
and represented two different value 
systems. 

Prern Bhatia represented what he foie 
Independence could he called the loyal¬ 
ist stream. Sham Lai 
represented the nation- 
, alistit stream Prrm Bha¬ 
tia, alter his post 
graduation, joined the 
British-owned Civil & 

Military Gazette Sham 
Lai went on to join Gum 
dev Tagore's Sanlmike- 
tan. Later, he worked in 
nationalist. Indian- 

owned papers He joined 
The Times Of huiia only 
after ns management 
changed hands from a Bri¬ 
tish company to Ram 
Kishen Dalmia. Here he 
had a tiff on the first edito¬ 
rial he wrote with the Bri¬ 
tish editor who was there 
only as a transitional 
arrangement. 

Their different back¬ 
grounds and roots shaped 
their personalities and 
their journalism. Prern 
Bhatia was at ease with 
bureaucrats, diplomats 
and business executives. 

He loved playing golf, 
attending cocktails. He 
maintained a high profi¬ 
le. He was every inch a 
sahib. This image was 
reinforced when he beca¬ 
me political correspon¬ 
dent of The Statesman , 
which was then a paper of 


ihe IC S bureaucrats in Delhi and of tie* 
Anglicised hhadralok in Calcutta It was 
joked that Prern Bhatia w'as one of the 
lew brown sahibs who enjoyed the facili¬ 
ty of going to Britain on home leave. 

To combat the widespread impres¬ 
sion that he was a snob, Prern Bhatia 
would go out of his way to shower choic¬ 
est Punjabi abuses. He would say Punju- 
biyat is nothing but surso ka saay, 
bhangra and jhaf>ra (quarrels). 

H e had a huge collection of ties. Once 
1 remember asking him, "Prcmji, 
why don't you donate a tie to. me?” He 
smiled and presented me with a tie 


Many years later, al a President's ban¬ 
quet for a visiting dignitary, dining the 
height of summer, 1 went wealing a 
kludi kurta pyjama Prern Bhatia as 
usual was dressed m an immaculate suit 
He admonished me lot the casual weai 
and reminded me o! the tie he had ‘dona¬ 
ted’ to me. 

Prern was a great sioiytellci Gal¬ 
braith in his Ambassador Journal men¬ 
tioned that Prern Bhatia, over a dinner, 
told him that the hbciation ol Goa was a 
stratagem of "fellow-travellers" to 
divert attention from the threat posed by 
China This also reflected his strong 
ideological anti-Lell bias. 

loi instance, when 
Indira Gandhi was forc¬ 
ing the hand ol her father 
to dismiss the communist 
government in Kerala. 
Nikhil Chakravartly did a 
story on the diflerences 
in the Union Cabinet. 
Prern Bhatia wrote in his 
column that Leftist jour¬ 
nalists had a mole m the 
Cabinet -- he was hint¬ 
ing at Krishna Menon. I 
had a big row with him 
that it w as professionally 
unethical for him to start 
a witch-hunt of Left jour¬ 
nalists. He saw my point. 

However, because of 
his loyalist background 
and roots, his mental 
make-up was to remain 
on the right side of the 
establishment. After a 
stint in the Civil & Milita 
ry Gazette , he joined the 
army. AI Lei Independen¬ 
ce, he became press 
attache in the Indian 
Embassy in Moscow; not 
out of the nationalistic fer¬ 
vour which made many 
journalist tans of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru join the 
diplomatic service. Bha¬ 
tia saw it as a career move. 

Prern Bhatia. however, 
could not establish a per- 
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Khushwant Singh supported the 
Emergency and Mrs Gandhi nominated 
him to the Rajya Sabha 


sonal rapport with Nehru 
to the extent that he 
would be made head of a 
diplomatic mission. His 
‘ambition’ was fulfilled 
when Lai Bahadur 
Shastri acceded to Sardar 
Swaran Singh's request 
and made him high com¬ 
missioner to a relatively 
unimportant country, 

Kenya. Later he was shift¬ 
ed to Singapore. The man¬ 
darins of the South Block 
used to say that Prem Bha- 
tia’s only diplomatic 
excellence was that his 
monthly reports to the 
ministry made interest¬ 
ing reading in flawless 
English. 

Prem Bhatia was a 
gentleman. But later, 
there grew a distinct 
school ol journalism 
where journalists used 
their proximity with 
the establishment for advan¬ 

cing their personal interests and fulfill¬ 
ing then personal ambitions. The two 
outstanding examples of this school are 
Kuldip Nayar and Khushwant Singh. 

Kuldip Nayar opposed the Emergen¬ 
cy. When the Janata Party came to 
power, he lobbied hard for a diplomatic 
assignment. Ata! Behari 
Vajpayee was prepared 
to offer him ambassador¬ 
ship of any small country 
as ambassadors foF ‘big’ 
countries were selected 
by Moraiji Dcsai perso¬ 
nally. But Morarji Desai 
had not forgiven Kuldip 
Nayar for playing foul 
with him. 

This was when Nayar 
was heading UNI. On the 
day that Jawaharlal 
Nehru died, he planted a 
story that Desai had told 
his supporters that he 
would stake his claim for 
the prime ministership. 

This was a story which 
Desai could not con¬ 
tradict but it created a bad 
feeling among Congres¬ 
smen because of the 
timing. Jn fact, it was 
known to the world that 
Lai Bahadur Shastri was 


the real contender. 

Kuldip Nayar could fulfil his ambi¬ 
tion only on the second occasion when 
V P. Singh appointed him high commis¬ 
sioner to London. 

Similarly, Khushwant Singh support¬ 
ed the Emergency and Indira Gandhi 
nominated him as a member of the Rajya 
Sabha. Was it a quid pro quo 


arrangement l} 

P rem Bhatia may have excelled pro¬ 
fessionally. But his successors pro¬ 
pagated wrong values for the younger 
generation of journalists. 

Sham Lai. unlike Prem Bhatia, main¬ 
tained a low r profile He is shy by nature, 
most of the time buries himself in books 
and keeps a distance from politicians, 
bureaucrats, etc. He did support Indira 
Gandhi but did not either aspire or 
accept any favour in return. He is cast in 
the image of Greek philosophers — 
kings come to meet philosophers— phi¬ 
losophers do not go to meet kings. There 
is a story of a Greek philosopher, Dioge¬ 
nes Alexander ihe Great went to see 
him and asked him. was there 
anything he desired? 
"Yes. Stand to one side. 
You’re blocking the sun.” 

Perhaps it is a rare 
thing that Indira Gandhi, 
when she was Prime 
Minister, went to Sham 
Lai's house to discuss the 
allairs ol the nation. Recently, Manmo- 
han Singh also went to his house; not to 
teach him economics but to learn some¬ 
thing fiom him Ot course. Sham Lai 
must have also benefited and learnt the 
constraints and compulsions of the 
government. Yet Prem Bhatia is a hero 
of reporters and Sham Lai of columnists 
However, as Prem Bhatia\s life story 
suggests,one ‘occupational 
hazard’ of reporters is a 
tendency to cultivate a 
cosy relationship with 
their sources. This could 
be dangerous. The temp¬ 
tation to take personal 
advantage is too difficult 
to resist. 

The line differentiat¬ 
ing conviction from 
views of convenience is 
thin. A journalist, like 
Caesar’s wife, has to be 
above suspicion. If he 
accepts patronage, 

favours from those whom 
he supports broadly in his 
writings, his credibility is 
compromised. Let the 
new generation of jour¬ 
nalists not learn from 
their seniors ‘Support 
karo , contact banao, 
fciida uthao , ambassador 
bano, MPbano ... • 



Sham Lai’s and Prem Bhatia’s careers 
were an interesting study in comparison 
and contrast 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V GANGADHAR 



SILLY REASONS 


Newspapers devote too much space to events in the lives of celebrities 


Every morning 

around 7 anuovci slea* 
ming cups ol lea, I, 
my wile and 
20-yeai old-daughter 
go thiough dozens of 

-newspapers delivered 

at the doorstep .aid exchange comments. 
Of late, the conversation has been going 
on like this 

Wife. This paper has an opinion poll 
on Nikki Bedi We can just phone in our 
views. 

Daughter; Is that so' Nikki is on the 
front pages of all the 12 papers this mor¬ 
ning. The Guinness people better take 
note. 

Husband Don’t forget the editorials, 
news analyses, current topics, profiles 
and interviews. Only the sports and busi¬ 
ness pages do not feature Nikki. 

Wife: Kuan Bedi is chasing Nikki 
Bedi. for the 18th day running, Kiran 
Bedi has made it to the editorials And 
the Op-l ; d pages are full of this Bedi. 

Daughter The life-style sections 
seem to have nothing but Sobhraj. Did 
you know that he always had Norwegian 
lobster for lunch at the Filial Jail*’ In this 
paper he has given some interesting tips 
on how to cook the lobster. 

Husband' Look at the Sunday edition 
of this afternoon papei. Alyque and Sha¬ 
ron and then Roshm on all its 48 pages 
Quite an achievement 1 

Wife. Seshan has been relegated to 
the back pages today. But I’m sure he 
would make a comeback tomorrow 
You can't keep a celebrity down 

Daughter Did you read Shobha De 
on the extension to the Nucleat Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT)? She is 
always for it because to her NI’T sounds 
so sexy. 

There was a time when politicians 
and their view's dominated every section 
of the Indian newspapers Today, the 
politicians are no doubt there, but they 
are facing serious challenge from the 
celebrities. Even, the sobci, staid dailies 
are full of celebrity coverage. 

Celebrities are of two kinds, the doers 
and the non-doers. Sachin Tendulkar is a 
genuine celebrity because he is very 



good in what he is supposed to do. So is 
T.N. Seshan. But there are lot of non- 
doers who manage to hog space in the 
newspapers. Nikki Bedi for instance. 
And, of course, her macho husband. 

Hven before the silly Nikki TV show 
got into trouble because of certain com 
ments made by gay activist, Ashok Row 
Kavi, the media had gone overboard 
with the girl who is all teeth and nothing 
else. The silly glossies which normally 
worship the ground walked over by 
Kabir, led from the front But even the so- 
called serious newspapers got into the 
act. The Metropolis on Saturday went to 
the extent of having an Opinionlinc on 
the Nikki show and came to the grand 
conclusion that it was a ‘hyped show’. 

Alter the Gandhi fiasco, Nikki’s 
media coverage went up by several 
notches. The Daily invited comments on 
whether Nikki Bedi should he sent to jail 
foi her goof-up. Even the normally sens¬ 
ible The Pioneer featured Nikki in the 
‘Perspective’ section where she unbur¬ 
dened her heart on Kabir Bedi, fidelity 


and critics. "Amila Malik very rarely has 
praise foi anybody. 1 do not even know 
how qualified she is as a critic." Ms 
Malik, please note and send off your bio¬ 
data to Ms Bedi. 

The hoopla over Kiran Bedi can also 
be questioned. Most of the write-ups 
indicate that Ms Bedi is the only honest, 
efficient police official with a vision. 
While Ms Bedi has explained why Sob¬ 
hraj was supplied with an electronic 
typewriter, there was no word from her 
on film units (Vinod Khanna’s 
Himalaya Puira) roaming around 
w'ithin Tihar jail and shooting 
sequences 

Celebrity coverage, no doubt, is more 
interesting than columns and columns 
on the activities of the Prime Minister, 
the dissidents, the camp followers, 
Jayalalitha’s antics and so on. Every sen¬ 
sible Indian knows how venomous is 
Sadhvi Rithambara’s tongue. Yet, why 
go on publishing hei photographs 
almost every day? 

The smaller papeis generally outdo 
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the larger ones in their celebrity covera 
ge. Alyque Pudamsee, is no doubt. a 
well-known theatre personality. Bui he 
is no Elia Kazan. One ol the afternoon 
dailies from Bombay is so enamoured ol 
the Pa dam sec couple, that whenever 


some space is available, it is filled up 
with photographs of Pudamsee and 
wile. Roshm , Padamsee’s latest produc¬ 
tion* iigured almost everyday m diflei- 
ent sections of the paper A wnle-up 
before it was staged, and then a review 
would have been adequate But this 
paper went overboard The Diaiy 
column had nothing but Roshm, the edi¬ 
tor himself ‘reviewed' the play in the 
column and invited contributions from 
readers on the play to be featured in the 
column! 

Why do editors behave like this ,; Per¬ 
sonal friendship, loyalty' 7 I would not 
know. While the Bombay afternoon 
paper became a Pudamsee courier, hail¬ 
ing Roshm as a major theatrical event, 
the comments in The Daily were 
revealing. "Alyque Padanisee*s Roshni 
is an unmitigated disaster. as we had 
expected it to be. Sharon Prabhakar as 
Roshm, or anything else for that matter, 
is highly over-rated, over-paid and sadly 
over-iherc.../to>/i/n is dumb. It is also 


very boring. Sharon Prahhakar’s voice 
veers off in weird directions with nary a 
thought foi note or chord. Perhaps, she 
should go back to tlu singing class " 
Another silly example of celebrity 
coverage was asking Shobhu IX* to do 



the cover story on the Asia Cup cricket 
final in Sharjah and publishing hei pho 
lograph spread over eight columns, wea¬ 
ring a Gandhi cap and holding the trico¬ 
lour. Ms He, 1 am suie, is an intelligent 
person and why should she lend herself 
to such gimmicks 7 Perhaps, the after¬ 
noon paper which organised this hoopla 
fell that cricket in Sharjah and Shobha 
[X* were made for each other 

Sherna Gandhy wrote in The Sunday 
Observer "Speaking of Ms fX\ even 
this more or less sensible person (I care¬ 
fully avoid the word writer in this con¬ 
text) plumbed the depths in a piece she 
wrote for the afternoon paper. For her, 
the Asia Gup W'as Indo-Pak rivalry and 
nothing else. From the f irst word to the 
Iasi, she literally did not touch on a sin¬ 
gle other fact in an article which she was 
apparently commissioned to write. We 
read about what a Paki editor had to say, 
what a Paki editor’s girlfriend said, what 
nasty comments a Paki spectator made, 
how beautiful Paki ‘babes’ were, what a 
Paki spoilswriter said, a Paki party she 
attended Here and there, we also learnt 
what ‘our boys’ did and did not do." 

Ms Gandhy was quick to point out 
that Paki was Ms De's choice of word, 
not hers "She may not he aware that it 
was a favourite with Bntish skinheads " 
Why do editors downgrade them¬ 
selves going m lot this kind ol stuff 7 Our 
cricket coverage, mainly, is a bit dull, 
bill (he game can do without this type ol 
pseudo-patriotism and Pakistan basiling. 


The real people 

Can editors who promote this kind of 
celebrity stuff answer a question raised 
by Scema Mustafa in The Asian Aye: 
"India consists of villages where potho¬ 
les pass for roads, people wade through 
waist-deep water during the monsoons 
to reach their homes, infant mortality 
defies statistics, women do not grow old 
but die long before they are 40 healthca¬ 
re is a myth and education non-existent 
India is a country where each day is a 
struggle for survival for its people, 
where youthful eyes arc cynical and 
bleak and the elders gaze at death with 
relief. Is this India reflected in our 
media?" 

Editors who dine and lunch in five- 
star comfort and readily sanction thou¬ 
sands of rupees for celebrity coverage 
should answer this question. • 

.~ 



Another silly example of celebrity coverage was 
asking Shobha De to do the cover story on the Asia 
Cup cricket final in Sharjah. Perhaps, the afternoon 
paper which organised this hoopla felt that cricket in 
Sharjah and Shobha De were made for each other. 
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What angels? 

R.C. Murthy’s unusually titled account of the 
securities scam 


I must confess that I was rather aghast at the title of R C. 
Murlhy’s otherwise lucidly written and absorbing account ot 
the securities scam - 77/e I all Of Angels. Angels, who? 

Brokers, foreign and Indian banks, politicians, assorted thugs 
and other culprits of the scam } 

Murthy lays hare the anatomy of a gigantic fraud between a 
cabal of daring brokers and greedy bankers and other guilty 
men of the financial system The scam doesn’t fit into a simplis¬ 
tic definition ol a ‘systemic lailure’, as om finance minister 
would like us to believe Nor was it a massive conspiracy 
There were indeed elements ot all this, but it ought to be placed and understood on a 
wider canvas. 

Murthy gives a breg/y narrative o! how high-profile brokers like Harshad Mehta 
activiscd a moribund securities market and acquitcd the mythical stature of ‘Big 
Bull’, reminiscent of Michel Milken- the Junkbond Guru who single-handedly 
created a 2(X) million-dollar bond market, and the nexus built up by others like the 
young Hiten Dalai and the master strategist of them all — Bhupen Dalai with minot 
fries of the Dalai stable and other dapper bankers who siphoned ol f Rs 4,000 crore or 
more. 



He pursues the story of his ‘fallen 
angels' — the mighty foreign banks 
whose profit-hungry managers backed 
up the brokers in their gross misuse of 
that unique Indian device called ‘Ban¬ 
kers Receipts’ (BRs) and farther, how 
Citibank designed schemes like the 
CCDS and later, the Portfolio Manage¬ 
ment Scheme (PMS) to milch the PSUs 

The contours of the market had chang¬ 
ed drastically in the beginning of the 
Nineties with the changes in the policy 
i 'cime and the investment environment, 
the shareholders who numbered 2.4 mill¬ 
ion in 1980 went up to 6 million in 1985 
and further to 20 million in 1993! In 
1991, the market capitalisation of equit¬ 
ies in the Bombay Stock Exchange was 
Rs 75,648 crore but it climbed up steep¬ 
ly to Rs 2,76,434 crore by the end of 
March, 1992. How did this dramatic 
change in the trading volume take place? 

In 1992 alone, probably half-a-dozen 
foreign banks involved in the scam had 
made a pre-tax profit of over Rs 1,000 
crore or more Or, to put it more bluntly, 
a big chunk of their worldwide profits 
came from India not due to superior ope¬ 
rational efficiency but from treasury ope¬ 
rations, and from misuse of the ingredi¬ 
ents of the scam, like the portfolio 
management! 

Murthy \s expose of the role of fore¬ 
ign banks gives the reader a fairly credi¬ 
ble picture, as docs his profile of Ratna- 
kar and his Fairgrowth operations. But I 
find it difficult to agree with his assess- 


Murthy gives a 
breezy narrative 
of how 
high-profile 
brokers like 
Harshad Mehta 
activised a 
moribund 
securities market 
and acquired the 
mythical stature 
of‘Big Bull’ 
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ment of the JPC and his comment that the 
"JPG's priorities were topsy-turvy". The JPC had to work 
within the parameters of its terms and reference, parliamenta¬ 
ry rules of procedure and the laws of the land like ihe law of e\ i- 
dence. Those were the limitations and obviously it could not 
conduct a roving enquiry' 

Murthy takes on not only the JPC but also the CB1 and ihe 
RBI Says he, "The RBI abdicated its responsibility and soft- 
peddled to please New Delhi and businessmen" and conclu¬ 
des with the suggestion that "the law ministry might be asked 
to examine the possible criminality in the actions of the Reser¬ 
ve Bank" 'Plus, to say the least, is an amazing proposition 

It is astonishing lor 


THE TOP TEN 


EXCERPT 




Wi > 


law 

ministry 
might he 
asked to 
examine the 
possible 

criminality in the 
actions of the 
Reserve Bank 


anyone to claim that the 
RBI as an institution was 
involved m ‘criminality', 
based on any concrete 
evidence. 

How did the foreign 
banks behave the way 
they did' It is indeed a 
fascinating story for 
those who would like to 
dig deeper and under¬ 
stand the phenomena of 
money machines of the 
world 

Ihe world recently wit 
nessed the Barings crash 
which went down with 
Nick Lceson losing a hill 
ion dollars in ‘derivative 
trading'. Barings was 
always and may remain 
the personal bank of Her Majesty Ihe Queen hli/ahelh II The 
bank had helped the Hast India (’ompany and also in the 
upkeep of the British army during the Napoleonic Wars' And 
it remains an integral part of the British establishment, like the 
Rothschilds decades ago. 

I he story of American hanks and then pursuit for money 
and power is no different. Citibank's philosophy and ethos of 
risk-taking and profit-seeking has been summed up by Geor¬ 
ge Moore m a sense the modern architect of the bank, 
Moore told his protege Waltei Wriston, hired by him for his 
innovative qualities of the mind, "If we didn't have troubles, 
we would not have any high-priced people around to solve i 
l hem" 1 * 

The language of international banking and those of the glo¬ 
bal players may change; but the business is the same as those 
of old Shy lock and the Medicis! To come hack to Walter ,* 
Wriston and his philosophy; he told Fortune that "Willie Sul- | 
ton said he robbed the banks because that is where the money I 
is"! Boys, gel on to the job, CCDS, PMS or anything. Get on { 
to ill I the money that is around. • | 

K.P. Unnikrishnan f 

(K.P Unnikrishnan was a member of the Joint Parliamentary Com- £ 
mittee investigating the security scam.) * 

The Fall Of Angela In K.C Mmthw Publishedb\ Indus 
lhlurpt ri\dims 


Fiction 

| Ravan And Eddie by Kiran Nagarkar Pubiisl led 
by Penguin Price Rs 195. 

A very funny novel about the adventure ot two 
boys in post-Independent urban India. 

Like Water For Chocolate by Laura F sguivel 
Published by Anchor. Price. Rs 1 70 
A mystical Mexican love story 

Indian Ink by Tom Sloppard Published by 
Faber. Price Its 206 40. 

Based on his radio play In 7 he Native State, it is a 
rich and moving story set in pre-Independent 
India 

The Apocalypse Watch by Rot icrl I udlum 
Published try Harper Price t ts 120 
After the Third Reich's tall, anew Na/i movement 
has gripped the world Will tfre Lathams infiltrate 
and destroy it? 

The Black Album by I laml Kuieisln Published 
By Faber Price' Rs 359 

About the yeai of the fatwa (Rust tdiej and the fall 
ot the wall (Berlin), liberalism and tin idamen- 
talism. 

Non-Fiction 


Postcards From God by Imtia/ Dl inrkor 
Published by Penguin Price Rs 100 
Her gentle verse is punctuated with anger. 



The Tao Of Pooh And The Te Of Piglet by 

Benjamin Hoff. Published by Methuen. Price: Rs 
255. 

A.A. Milne's beloved characters are remarkably 
close to ancient Taoisrn 

Wild Swans by Jung Chang. Published by 
Flamingo Price Rs 206.40. 

A mesmerising story of survival set irt China. 




When Ads Work by John Philip Jones, 
Published by Lexington. Price - Rs 805 
A well-researched book tfiat challenges some 
long-standing beliefs in the advertising business 


Blossoms Of Bangalore by T P Issar. 

Published by Mytee. Price: Rs 750. 

A handy reference book tor the non - botanist 
lover of flowers, through the eyes of a romantic. 


(The fortnight’s bestsellers at R & B, Bangalore ) 
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End of the fight 

For a change, India’s top bureaucrats are working together 


After a long time, 
proper coordina¬ 
tion has been esta¬ 
blished among the 
country’s top three 
bureaucrats 
virtually running 
the Government of 
India. It was 
unfortunate that 
during the last three-and-a-half years the 
functioning of the Union government 
had suffered several set-backs because 

the top brass of the _ 

bureaucracy was fighting 

each other instead of eon- JMM 

tnbutmg to the decision- 

making process. 

But now, various mini- JHF j 

sters and government ■ 

departments have heaved \ 

a sigh of relief that Amur 
Nath Verma, principal 
secretary to the Prime 4 

Ministei.and the Cabinet 
secretary, Surendra ^ 

Singh, are getting along 
well. 

Not only these two 
bureaucrats but Union -- 

home secretary K. Pad- UariOII 

manabhaiah, loo, is eoor- wailUM 

dinating well with others II3V6 h 

It is because of the undet - VMIIl 

standing among these # 

three that the Centre’s MllliS' 

damage-control exercise 
begun soon after the 
Chrar-c-Sharief incident ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

met with success when the Jammu and 
Kashmir administration had messed up 
the situation. 

There was not a single incident of 
communal riot in the country and there 
was no confusion in the media or among 
members of the minority community. 
Apart from Kashmir, this trio has develo¬ 
ped a consensus on most matters, includ¬ 
ing the transfer and posting of various 
officers and issues like Uttarakhand, 
TADA, law and order, the north-east, 
appointment of Governors, relation with 
the state governments and the question 


of letting the international committee of 
Red Cross to meddle in Indian affairs. 

T hese three are also members of a spe¬ 
cial committee of secretaries to decide 
the empanelment of joint secretaries and 
additional secretaries. It ha*' been notic¬ 
ed that top bureaucrats often fight over 
the empanelment and deployment of 
officers. 

During Rajgopal and Zafar Saifulla- 
h’s time, differences on each and every 
decision seriously affected the normal 
functioning of the government. Rajgo- 


r* 


Various ministers and government departments 
have heaved a sigh of relief now that Amar Nath 
Verma (left), principal secretary to the Prime 
Minister, and the Cabinet secretary, Surendra 
Singh, are getting along well 


pal and Saifullah, never got along with 
principal secretary A.N. Verma. The 
then home secretary, N.N. Vohra, was at 
loggerheads with the then Cabinet sccrc 
tary, Saifullah, 

And the shocking outcome of such 
ego clashes was that important files 
were kept pending for several months by 
the C’abinet secretarial and the Prime 
Minister’s Office without any decision 
being taken 

The empanelment of the 1965 batch 
of IAS officers could not take place for 
one whole year because of disagreement 


among these bureaucrats Now who is 
going to compensate them for the year 
dicy lost? Same was the case with the 
empanelment of joint secretaries also. 

The important post of joint secretary, 
industiy, remained vacant for eight 
months because of this infighting Seve¬ 
ral public sector companies were head¬ 
less for months togethei. as the govern¬ 
ment was not able to appoint chairmen 
and managing directors for the same rea 
son Posts of six secretaries in the 
Government of India were lying vac- 
ant because no decision 
could be taken Directors 
various banks of the 
country were not appoint- 
M ed f or more than one year 
because of differences 
among the top brass. 

^ 1 As a result, the country 
J suffered during the last 
i three-and-a-half years. 
M Surprisingly, during the 
last few months, there has 
been no difference o( opi- 
nion among the principal 
* 9 secretary. Cabinet secrc- 
H tary ;ind home secretary 
on any issue and files are 
llUgHts being cleared in time. 

II 4k ^ ut are st ^ ^av- 

W Natl! mg problems with the pre- 

Primp sent secretary of person- 

. riel, N.R. Ranganathan, 

renin who does not seem to get 
along with anyone and is 
known as a very negative 
——— bureaucrat, among IAS 
ofticers. This was the main reason why 
he was not appointed the Cabinet secreta¬ 
ry in spite of being the topper in the 1960 
batch. 

Except Ranganathan, other important 
secretaries like R.K. Sinha (industrial 
development), K.A. Narnbiar (defence), 
Yogesh Chandra (civil aviation), R. 
Vasudevan (power), Vijay Kelkar 
(petroleum), R. Sivaraman (revenue) 
and M,S. Ahluwalia (finance) get along 
very well with the Cabinet secretary and 
principal secretary. • 
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KHAASBAAT 


imple 

E Kapadia has 
always liked 
y to suggest 

that she's 
more than just 
a commercial film heroine. 
As she points out, would any 
musala movie actress have 
done the deglamorised role 
in Rudain 

And now, Kapadia has 
proved that there's more to 
her artistry than just acting; 
she is equally proficient at 
wielding the paint brush. 
Her canvases arc to be exhi¬ 
bited at Bombay’s Jehangir 
Art Gallery, and Dimple 
hopes that they will be appre¬ 
ciated by the critics - at 
least, as much as Deepti 
Naval’s efforts m a similar 
direction were. 

DIMPLE KAPADIA 


aveena, 
who walked 
out on Kamal 
Sadanah 
because of his 
involvement 

with Ritu Shivpuri, will be 
happy to learn that Kamal 
and Ritu have split as well. 

Apparently, Kama! had 
never been serious about 
Ritu, anyway, using her only 
as a crutch to get over his 
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SHAH RUKH AND QAURI KHAN 


break-up with Raveena. And 
no sooner had his broken 
heart mended than he went 
back to his Casanova ways. 
Ritu couldn’t cope with his 
philandering and decided to 
end the relationship. 

So, Kama! Sadanah is 
now back in the market. But 
are there any takers? 


Channel V’s 
mkBPL Oye 
show 

recently treat- 
ed to a some¬ 
what cringe-making display 
of wedded bliss by Shah 
Rukh and Gauri Khan. Gauri 
was, of course, veejay for the 
week and doting husband 
Shah Rukh appeared to be 
hanging around to give his 
wife some moral support. 

If matters had ended there, 
if would have been okay. But 
no, Gauri felt obliged to 
wheel on her husband for 
what was passed off as com¬ 
ic relief. And Shah Rukh 
obliged by breaking into an 
impromptu jig, flailing his 
legs in the air, and enfolding 
Gauri in a clinch every time 
she announced a break. 
Then, just as we thought that 
things could get no worse, 
the Khans brought on their 
dog for the closing shots. 

And this from a couple 
who swore that any kind of 
publicity was anathema to 


RITU SHIVPURI 


; Rajiv Kapoor 
Naghma icla- 
tionship is 
^ over. But ;io, 
contrary to the foul rumours 
doing the rounds, it’s not 
because Naghma caught 
Chimpoo cheating on her or 
vice versa. It’s just that the 
two of them had less and less 
time loi one another they 
worked in different cities - 
and their love died out in the 
absence of adequate 
nourishment. 

So now, Chimpoo is a Iree 
agent once again; but he 
swears that there's nothing 
brewing between him and 
his Vrem Granth heroine, 
Madhuri Dixit. And as for 
Naghma, she is back down 
south, shooting with the 
likes ol Nagarjuna. 

No, there’s nothing 
romantic there either. • 

NAGHMA 
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THE BIG 



The masi mast hero, Akshay Kumar, is the latest 
sex symbol of the film industry 


T in stragglers are scrambling 
fo: their scats as the house 
lights go down and the credits 
begin rolling on the big screen. 
As the last name fades out, its 
place is taken by a huge bathtub, over¬ 
flowing with bubbles. The camera 
focuses lovingly on the bather, whose 
glistening shoulders are gleaming with 
good health, and supporting a face that 
launched a thousand fantasies. An audi¬ 
ble sigh rises from the audience as one 
leg and then another is raised above the 
foam. 

Rut no, there's no more skin on dis¬ 
play— not just yet at least. Instead, the 
bathing beauty concentrates on sham¬ 
pooing a full head of jet black hair, giv¬ 
ing tantalising glimpses of a well wor¬ 
ked-out upper btxly. And then, just 
when you think that it's all over bar the 
brisk towelling, the bather rises from the 
bathtub and begins gyrating to the tunc 
of It's My Life , clad only in a very brief 
pair of briefs. 

No, it’s not the sexy, sexy, sexy 
Kaiisma Kapoor. It’s not the dusky 
seductress Shilpa Shetty. And it’s not 
the vivacious Kajol either. 

The film is Suhaag , and you have, in 
fact, just got a load of the charms of 
Akshay Kumar, the new sex symbol of 
the film industry. 

It’s funny how often the 27-year-old 
Akshay is described in terms that are 
usually used in connection with one well- 
endowed heroine or another. Phrases 
like "great body", "nice legs M , "wonder¬ 
ful shoulders", "sexy smile" and even 
"tight butt" roll off the tongues of most 
#Jmindustry insiders when they are ask- 
ttl tO explain what makes the mast mast 
flfc . • . . _ 


hero such a hit. Press them further and 
they will wax eloquent on how well he 
moves ("kya pelvic thrust hai , vaar!) 
and commend him for taking such good 
care of his physique. 

But what about Akshay, the action 
hero, you ask, somewhat baffled. Sure¬ 
ly, there must be something more than 
just boyish good looks to a man who 
makes a point of performing every stunt 
himself? And who has been extensively 
trained in the martial art of Tai-chi and 
Thai kick-boxing? 

Oh that, yes. Sure, he can roll a punch 
with conviction and even take a flying 
leap Irom a balcony without any regard 
for his own well-being. But that’s not 
what makes Akshay Kumar the sensa¬ 
tion of 1995. After all, if bulging biceps 
was all it took to create a stir at the box 
office, then Hemant Birje (icinember 
him? He played Tarzan to Kirni Kat- 
kar’s Jane) would be the reigning super- 
star of Hindi cinema. 

What makes Akshay the sabse bada 
khiladi is that he ooz.es sex appeal from 
every pore — he can make the women in 
the audience swoon from a distance of 
20 feel — and that he is the male Zeeniit 
Aman of this generation. 

In an industry that is overrun with bus¬ 
ty bimbos, Akshay Kumar's unique sell¬ 
ing point is that he is its first homegrown 
bimboy. 

W ell, not quite homegrown, really. 

Akshay, who was bom Ravi Bajaj 
in Delhi, moved to Bombay with his 
family at the age of three. The middle- 
class Bajajes enrolled their only son in 
Don Bosco School, where it rapidly 
became clear that Ravi had precious lit- 
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tie academic ability. What he did have 
was an interest in martial arts, sparked 
by a movie he saw as a young boy. 

"It was a Chinese film,” Akshay remi¬ 
nisces now. "1 don’t remember die 
name, but the story was about a young 
boy who is always being told by his 
father that he is good for nothing. So, he 
runs away from home, gets (rained in 
martial arts, becomes a master and com¬ 
es back home to prove to his father that 
he is not quite as useless as his dad had 
thought." 

So, did this film inspire Akshay - or 
Ravi, as he was then - - to do what he did 
next: move to Bangkok at the age of 14? 

"No, in)," he laughs. "The film wasn’t 
autobiographical or anything My father 
had never ever told me that I was use¬ 
less. But 1 was completely fascinated by 


before moving to Calcutta at the age of 
21. There weren't too many jobs going 
around fora dropout, whose only qualifi¬ 
cations were proficiency in a martial ari 
that nobody had heard of, and the cialt 
of waiting on tables Nonetheless, 
Akshay managed to find a place in Shiva 
Travel Agency on Chowrmghec. the 
main thoroughf are of Calcutta 

But what |ob did a man who had no 
know ledge of the travel trade do? 

"Oh, I was the boy," explains Akshay 
airily. 

The boy 7 

"Well, you know, it a ticket needed to 
be stamped, I would lake it to the Cathay 
oil ice. I used to to take the passports of 
the customers around to the visa office 
in the morning. You know, things like 
that " I 






Mohra, the second highest grosser of 1994, left 
Akshay on the top of the heap of the new breed of 

actors 


martial arts so I decided to pursue that." 

In fact, contrary to popular myth, the 
teenage Akshay didn’t run away from 
home and fend lor himself in big, bad 
Bangkok. The truth is far less romantic, 
his lather bought him a ticket to the Thai 
capital, where he was received by an 
uncle, whom he stayed with initially. 
This relative found Akshay a job in an 
Indian restaurant in Phurat, the Indian 
quarter of Bangkok. And once Akshay 
had a steady income, he enrolled in Tai- 
chi classes run by a Mr Kim Ling Chang. 

He remained in Thailand for another 
six-seven years, perfecting himself in 
the arts of Tai-chi and kick-boxing 


So, the great Akshay Kumar was the 
resident errand boy at Shiva Travel 
Agency? 

Our hero flashes his trademark grin 
by way of reply. 

Things began looking up, though, 
once Akshay rejoined his family in Bom¬ 
bay. He started giving lessons in martial 
arts to several young boys, one of whose 
father suggested that he try his luck as a 
model. The gentleman even recommend¬ 
ed him for an ad foi Novelty, a Bombay 
furniture store. Akshay got that job, and 
another for Weston TV. 

Alter that, though, his modelling car¬ 
eer came to a temporary standstill. But 
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by then, the bright lights had started to 
enthral Akshay. And as is usual with 
most good-looking youngsters in Bom 
j bay, he began to toy with the idea ol a ear 
| ccr in films. 

j f or that, however, he needed a portfo- 

| lio of pictures. And that cost money, 
which Akshay didn’t have. So, he joined 
j photographer Jayesh Sheth as his assisl- 
i ant in return lor having his pictures 
shot tree He also 
had a video cassette made 
of himself and began 
doing the rounds ol pro 
ducers’ offices The first 
screen test soon Ini 
lowed, and Aksliav was 
signed up to play the lead 
in Pramod Chakraboily’s 
Dvr Jar 

But it wasn't until 
1993 that Akshay had his 
first hit with KhilaJi 
Alter that came Elaaru 
which was an average per¬ 
former, and then, Ych 
DiHagi , which establish¬ 
ed Akshay as a compet¬ 
ent actor. 

It was in the last film 
that audiences first saw 
the Akshay Saif team in 
operation. But the pairing 
really clicked in Mam 
KhilaJi Tu Anari , in 
which Akshay played the 
strong silent cop to Saifs 
ebullient film actor, 
though he did manage to 
shake a leg with rare elan 
in the title song. 

And then, there was 
Mo hr a, the second high- AkS 

cst grosser of 1994. Pooji 

which lelt Akshay on the j. 

top of the heap of the new 
breed of actors. reassil 


will become one of the pillars of the film 
industry " 

Sameer (Mam KhilaJi Tu Anari) Mal- 
kan’s praise is somewhat more reserved. 
"Akshay is great at throwing his fists 
around," he says. "In that area, nobody 
can beat him But as far as the emotional 
stuff goes, 1 leel it is there in him, but it 
has yet to come out." 

Akshay himself is only too willing r> 



Akshay’s long-time affair with model 
Pooja Batra (above) ended messily. But 
the hero soon recovered, landing in the 
reassuring arms of co-star Raveena Tandon 


C ritics may regard him as a non-actor 
and dismiss his success story as the 
classic case of froth rising to the top, but 
Akshay’s producers and dircctors^fcavc 
nothing but praise for him. 

Top of the list of admirers is Rajiv 
(Mohra) Rai, wj^> says that he first saw 
Akshay three years ago and knew even 
then that he would be a greaf success in 
the near future. "I told him tfial I would 
give him an opportunity even though 
jjte’d only given flops until then," remem- 
| bers Rai. "And sure enough, l signed 
J up for Mohra. Akshay is a great 
llwmanbcing and a good actor. I think he 


admit that he is — not yet, at least — a 
great actor. Not that this bothers him. 
"Look," he says disarmingly, "l don’t 
take myself loo seriously. 1 don’t do too 
much thinking about my career. 1 just go 
with the flow." 

But isn’t he perturbed by the fact that 
critics consistently pan him as a lousy 
actor? 

"Not at all. For me, it’s still such a big 
thrill to see myself on the big screen. I 
still remember how excited I v/as when I 
saw my first film with my family. My 
sister, Alka (who is four years younger 
than him), kept screaming with joy 


every time I appeared on the screen. So, 
I can’t really be bothered with what cri¬ 
tics say. As long as my family is happy 
and the audience likes my role, 1 don’t 
care about anything else." 

But if Akshay’s acting skills have 
been called into question, nobody dis¬ 
putes that he is a great dancet And this is 
all the more creditable because, say s cho¬ 
reographer Saroj Khan, "He is net a natu¬ 
ral dancer as, say ,C'mvinda 
is. But he picks up things 
very fast and he works 
very hard at it So, he is 
definitely among the host 
now; a member of the A1 
list." 

There i\ of course, 
another <alcnt that 
Akshay has picked up 
during his days in the 
film industry. When he 
first arrived in Bolly¬ 
wood, fellow actor Rahul 
Roy couldn’t control his 
glee as he told every 
reporter who would listen 
to him that the macho 
Akshay Kumar was 
(would you believe it?) a 
virgin. Since then, 
however, the Mohra man 
has more than made up 
for lost time. 

First, there was a long 
affair with model Pooja 
Batra. which ended mes¬ 
sily. Pooja went around 
giving interviews declar¬ 
ing what a slime Akshay 
was, while the hero him- 
>del self sought solace in the 

. But arms of his mast mast co- 

P the star ^ avccna Tandon. 

, There were even rumours 

andon of an engagement, which 

"" ' 1 Akshay denies strenuous¬ 

ly ("I am still a free man"). 
And, of course, there were the usual stor¬ 
ies of one-nighters with such starlets as 
Sheeba and Mamata Kulkarni. 

According to him, marriage will have 
to wait for another three years at least. 
And no, he’s not sure who he will finally 
end up marrying. But marry he will, 
because he’s very fond of children and 
can’t wait to have some of his own. 

And then, the biinboy of Hindi films 
will have a couple of boys of his own to 
teach Tai-chi to. • 

Smmmm Bamwmml/Bombmy 
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Small is perfect 

A collection of 
miniatures enhances 
the new look to the 
Prince Of Wales 
Museum in Bombay 

M ii/ain," yell 
the conduc¬ 
tors as their 
buses near 
the stop. 

"What's that building with the domc ,; " 
ask tourists as they gape down from the 
windows of their rooms in the nearby 
Taj Hotel. And of course, visitors to the 
city from closer home arc given the obli¬ 
gatory 45-minute guided spin through 
the cloistered interiors of the monument. 

The Prince Of Wales Museum is so 
much a landmark of Bombay that when 
director^ ad a shiv Gorakshar announced 
it would be shut for repairs, people in 
Bombay reacted with amazement. Kvcn 
though there was no doubt that the old 
structure was in dire need of major struc¬ 
tural renovation 

Built in the early part of the century, 
the Prince Of Wales Museum (named to 
commemorate the 1905 visit of the Prin¬ 
ce Of Wales, who went on to be crowned 





Arms 
and the 
man 

The museum *s 
big draw is 
Akbar's armour 




functional 


P erhaps the most exciting exhibit 
for the general public at the 
museum is the Mughal emperor 
Akbar's curias (armour). "We had 
the breastplate, head and arm-guards 
with us for a long time but it wasn't 
well studied", recounts Dr Kalpana 
Desai, curator of the Prince Of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 

And it was only during the Festi¬ 
val Of India in Sweden in 1986 that 
the museum authorities, paid more 
attention to the exhibit and asked a 
Persian scholar to translate the 
inscriptions. "That was when we dis¬ 


covered whose it was," says Desai 
blandly, 

The earth-shaking discovery on 
the breastplate is only a tiny triangle 
of inscription wedged at the top ot 
the breastbone. It reads 4 Pairhan - 
i-Khass-i-Baland Iqbal; Shahinshah 
Akbai Ghazi H 989.’ Translated, that 
means "personal garment of the 
emperor of lofty fortune, Akbar, 
year, 1581 AD.’ 

The armour is surprisingly small 
— "Akbar was a small man, only 5 
feet and 2 inches tall," says Desai— 
and very light. The total weight 
couldn’t be more than 8 kilos. Akbar 
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King George V) had withstood the rava¬ 
ges of 90 years of Bombay monsoons 
remarkably well. Till that is, when the 
structure began slowly falling apart. 
Five years ago, the dome was struck by 
lightning, destroying pari of the mosaic. 
Leakage, weak plaster and the inevitable 
paan-stained walls meant that the 

museum was ready for an overhaul. 

A happy result of the 
general face-lift is that MEWAJ 

along with the strengthen- One O' 
ing of the building’s fra- fl 

me work and the updating 
of its interior, has come a priceless 
donation from a nonagenarian collcctot 
which has immensely increased the 
museum’s repertoire of miniature art, 
reputed now to be the best in the world. 

The donor is Karl 
Khandalavala, a man 

whom curator Kalpana 
Desai describes as having 
"an excellent eye for art" 

Khandalavala, a barrister 
by profession, refined his 
instinct for miniature 
appreciation to the extent 
that his book on the Paha- 
ri School of miniature 
painting is seen as a Bible. 

"All told, he has donat¬ 
ed 600 exhibits to the 
museum and 4(X) of these 
are miniature paint¬ 
ings," says curator 
Desai. "His collection comprises works 
of the Pahari and Basholi Schools 
which are very rare. Our miniature galle 
ry is a treat just now". The museum now 
has an impressive total of 2,000 miniatu 
res, 258 of which aie on display. 


himself supervised the final testing 
of his armour, overseeing the firing 
of bullets at pointblank range into the 
steel. 

Apart from the excitement sur 
rounding the original owner of the 
exhibit, the armour has other qualit 
ies to commend it Made of pure, tern 
pered steel that has acquired a bumi 
shed olive padna, it is elegantly craft 
ed with gold damascening along the 
fringes. "Akbar was a man of great 
taste," observes Desai. "There was 
never anything garish about him. 

And the fractional aspect (of his 
ideas) always cama first ” 


MEWAR SCHOOL: 
One of the older 
styles 



BASHOLI SCHOOL: Illustration from 


GeetGovind 


Kalpana 


But while Khandab 
vala’s improvements to 
the museum's stock may 
have come in the form ol 
a donation, the renova 
lions undertaken to the 
building cost hard cash 
"We get Rs 1,30.000 
annually from the state," 
says Desai, "and we sur¬ 
vive mainly on our gate 
money (Rs 3 per eniian- 
ce) and small endow¬ 
ments. We need sponsors 
for any new project and 
getting corporate spon¬ 
sors is not as easy as it 
sounds.” 

This time, though, pro¬ 
ved lucky for the 
museum board members 
Architect Shrish Patel 
and associates, who saw 
to the aesthetics during 
the renovation, not only 
refused to charge the 
museum board for their 
services but also threw 
then heart into the 
assignment. 

A special circular scaf¬ 
folding was constructed 
to fit into the inner well. 
This reached upto the 
120-foot depths of the 
dome and was arranged 
so as not to damage any 
exhibits. The delicacy 

PUNTHI MANUSCRIPT: Ancient texts on cloth of palm leaf 






13TH-CENTURY 


DAGGER: Worn 


by the Rewa 


nobility of Madhya 
Pradesh 



mat tne operations 
demanded meant that the 
museum stayed shut for 
three months. 

Fortunately, it has 
been worth it. The leaks 
are now plugged, the 
dome secuie and most of 
all, Khandalavala’s addi¬ 
tions to the museum’s col¬ 
lections would make it 
the envy of any curator in 
the world. • 

Lytm Bavmdmm/Bombmy 
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DEFENCE 


MAJ. GEN. ASHOK. K. MEHTA 


ASHOKE CMAKRABARTY 


While the internal and 
external threats are 
growing, the services 
are expected to 
muddle their way 
through. It is high time 
the armed 
forces’chiefs were 
unequivocal in their 
denunciation of the 
systematic failures 
and resource 
deficiencies plaguing 
their organisations 



MIGHT IS RIGHT 


A t the recent seminar on dcf- 
ence and economy, I dozed 
off, dreaming about recent 
columns of advertisements. 
Wanted a national security 
doctrine, wanted: a nuclear strategy; 
wanted: a national security council; wan¬ 
ted: a chief of defence staff; wanted: def¬ 
ence correspondents; wanted: an AJT; 
wanted: the Prithvi missile; wanted: a 
defence minister, and so on. The list was 
endless. Right on cue, an excited mem¬ 
ber banged the table, "If this country 
does not wake up, we are headed for ano¬ 
ther 1962." 

| While the internal and external 
threats are growing, the services are 
expected to muddle their way through. It 
is high time the armed forces’chiefs 
were unequivocal in their denunciation 
of tly systematic failures and resource 
deficiencies plaguing their organisa¬ 
tions, which will interfere in execution 
of their tasks. Alas, the system ensures 
the chiets are not made of stem stuff. 

Three recent defence and national 
riUtarity events passed off routinely — 


The government 
should realise that a 
military power alone 
can create space for 
negotiations with 
adversaries 


the biannual commanders’ conference, 
the defence consultative committee’s 
report to Parliament and the debate on 
the defence Bill. The commander’s con¬ 
ference is the week-long meeting of 
regional commander-in-chiefs of the 
army, navy and air force, both in single 
and triset vice modes. 

One of the innovations is the chiefs 
addressing senior commanders of the 
other two services. This time, the turn of 
the naval chiefs address coincided with 
the front page news item about a defence 
deal with the Maldives. Waving a copy 
of the newspaper, he asked the army and 


air force chiefs if they knew anything 
about such a deal. Both pleaded ignoran¬ 
ce. That then is how the Prime Minister, 
who is also the defence minister, con¬ 
tracts defence deals. 

Addressing these commanders, the 
junior minister of defence, Mallikar- 
jun, promised the services additional 
grants to make up for the sharp down¬ 
turn in defence outlay. Later, the service 
chiefs made their state of the service pre¬ 
sentation to the Prime Minister. Last 
year, it was only the naval chief who 
took the courage to point out the adverse 
impact of low funding on the maintenan¬ 
ce and modernisation of his force. This 
year, the two other chiefs also complain¬ 
ed about inadequate resources and proce¬ 
dural delays in flow of approved funds 
andd sanction of projects. The object of 
their collective ire was the secretary, def¬ 
ence (finance), and to a lesser degree, 
the defence secretary. 

T he Prime Minister’s sermon to the 
commanders contained the usual 
homilies. While the official text of his 
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speech released to the press noted that 
"the resources constraint was a reality 
under which they had to work”, in his 
closed-door talks to the commanders in 
the war room, he left open the question 
of additional funds for modernisation 
promised by the junior minister. Upset 
over delays as reported by the chiefs, he 
summoned the secretaries, defence and 
finance, to his office. 

He asked the services to accept indige- 
nisation as the basic tenet of weapon 
upgradation and announced the forma¬ 
tion of a "self-reliance implementation 
council". This has added one more layer 
ol babudom to an archaic weapons acqui¬ 
sition system, congenitally deformed by 
the services setting a list ol lancilul quali¬ 
tative staff requirements — akin 
to an egg-laying, milk-giving, all-wool 
pig. 

The report submitted to both the 
Houses of Parliament last week by the 
defence consultative committee under 
the chairmanship ol Indrajit Gupta 
(CPI) echoed the frusiation of the defen¬ 
ce community over the whittling down 
of defence capability and preparedness, 
despite "threats fiom a very hostile 
neighbour" 

The third quickfire salvo of condem¬ 
nation over the government’s lack of 
concern for del cnee was fired by the 
iedoubtable leader of the BJP in the Lok 
Sabha, Jaswant Singh. Initiating the deb¬ 
ate on demand for grams by the delenee 
ministry, delayed lor want of quorum 
and the missing defence minister, he 
made a strong case for rectifying seven 
critical deficiencies afflicting the nation¬ 
’s security and defence policies. It seem¬ 
ed he had pulled out these from the waul¬ 
ed list of this column: absence of a natio¬ 
nal security doctrine, lack of policy on 
missiles and nuclear capability, impro¬ 
per manpower policy, pooi leadership 
and morale, inadequate budgetory sup¬ 
port, decline in operational efficiency 
and inadequate support to research and 
development. Out of his cavalry uni¬ 
form, Jaswant Singh rattled the empty 
House with a stunning presentation of 
what ails defence. The service chiefs 
must have felt vindicated. 

The previous defence secretary admit¬ 
ted at the seminar that cuts in defence are 
ad hoc and the system of annual defence 
budget makes both planning and conti¬ 
nuity instant casualties. Defence alloca¬ 
tions, accounting and audit without any 
budgeting, and costing of capability sys¬ 


tem is like putting the cart before the 
horse. The authorities proceed to prune 
defence spending nowadays on Hats 
from the World Bank, IMF, ODA and 
motivations of the Prcsslcr Amendment. 
Threats that drive the national security 
pioccss are either ignored of just wished 
away. 

A t the same seminar, the Pakistani 
academic, Parve/ Iqbal Gheema, 
suggested that militaries the world over 
tended to exaggerate threats. What he 


did not say was that it is the job of the 
government of the day to define these 
threats matching them with resources 
and diplomacy before returning them to 
the military to create capabilities to meet 
them. By forgetting that diplomacy 
works better when backed by the force 
of military power, the government lea¬ 
ves it to them to button up threats and car¬ 
ry the can. 

Up against the wall and recurring def¬ 
ence cuts over the last five years, the ser¬ 
vices have tried to generate additional 
funds hy offloading surplus inventories, 
selling defence land and through defen¬ 
ce exports which was set at an unrealis¬ 
tic Rs 1,200 crore for 1994-95. All the 
military sold was some Rs 400 crore 
worth of non-lcthal equipment. In the 
words of a defence scientist, there are 
numerous problems: lack of commercial 
culture, uncompetitive products, lack of 
decision-making and export policy, 
export controls and absence of financial 


engineering. This whi7 kid of the Defen¬ 
ce Research and Development Organisa¬ 
tion went on to say "We can rule the 
waves if the government waives the 
rules." Next door is a thriving Chinese 
defence industry producing and export¬ 
ing everything from diapers to doormats 
to Dofang missiles. 

At the end of the financial year, when 
the services are gasping for breath, even 
resorting to wet and dry lease of military 
hardware, the government makes addi¬ 
tional allocations constituting the revis¬ 


ed estimates Due to the serpentine pui- 
chase procedures, additional monies go 
unutilised. 

There was shortlived zeal in Parlia¬ 
ment on the defence Bill. In the event ol 
an adverse situation, no one w ill he able 
to say that the service chiefs did not 
point to the continuous erosion in defen¬ 
ce capabilities or that the consultative 
committee on defence and (he deputy 
leader of the Opposition in the Lower 
House failed to urge the government to 
address "the first priority: to protect the 
country". 

The recent turn of events in Sri Lanka 
carries lessons for India: one, you can¬ 
not switch off and switch on defence pre¬ 
paredness; and two, military power 
alone can create space lor negotiations 
with adversaries. • 


(The author was a general ohicor commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force in southern Sri Lanka He is 
also a founder-member of the Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee) 



Prime Minister Naraslmha Rao meeting the commanders at the combined 
commanders’ conference: expecting more 
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WBBBBBBUBBBm tv review 

SHUBHRA GUPTA _ 

Old story 

A telefilm echoes the government's point of view on Kashmir 


II was one of those lit¬ 
tle ironies which seem 
so significant after the 
fact- Gopal Sharman 
and Jalabaia Vaidya’s 
film A Kashmir Story 
was finally shown on 
the national network the day the shrine 
at Chrar-e-Sharief, in Kashmir, was 
burnt. 

All of the past month, we had been giv¬ 
en notice of ihc film’s telecast time, and 
every time, it would be postponed. Last 


heard, Doordarshan was planning to 
show it on Sunday evenings in four or 
five instalments. Then it went ahead and 
gave the whole thing to us last Thursday, 
at one go. 

The producers, Sharman and Vaidya, 
have been on Doordarshan sporadically 
for a long time, notably with their ver¬ 
sion of the Ramayan and sundry other 
stuff. A Kashmir Story before this was 
on tour in the US, where it picked up all 
kinds of laudatory reviews, one of 
which compared it to Schindler's List. 

A Kashmir Story is no Schindler's 
List. There is nothing in the film which 
we haven’t seen, in bits and pieces, in 


other documentaries or films on militan¬ 
cy in Kashmir, except the edifying spec¬ 
tacle of Sharman hugging and kissing an 
assortment of Mussulman bhais includ¬ 
ing the recently released militant leader 
Shabir Ahmad Shah (who is quite will¬ 
ing to be embraced but refrains from 
reciprocating and kissing Sharman on 
both cheeks). 

The point of view in the film is very 
close to lhatof the Indian government’s 
— that Kashmir is an integral part of the 
country, that disaffected Muslim youths 


have been misguided by the rhetoric 
generated by Pakistan, that our brave 
armymen are dying for the cause, and 
that not all Kashmiris want azaadi. 

This is exactly what the sarkari- 
sponsored shots have been saying all 
along. They have also been saying what 
the film says: that the Kashmiri Pandits 
have suffered terribly, and that good 
Muslims, helpless under the siege of the 
gun, w ould dearly love it if their Hindu 
neighbours returned to the Valley. 

Why, then, was the government so 
reluctant to screen this film? Just 
because of a few shots of karsevaks bran¬ 
dishing trishuls at the Babri Masjid, and 


interviews with militant leaders who 
claim that ‘Kashmir belongs to the Muja- 
hideens’? All these visuals, including 
those of crowds chanting anti-Indian slo¬ 
gans, have been endlessly repeated over 
all networks, including Doordarshan, 
over the past two years. 

We could have done without the 
endlessly repeated visual ol the gun, and 
its staccato bark, in The Ku^hmir Story. 
On the whole, we could have done with 
a tighter, shorter film. The most interest¬ 
ing part, right towards the end, was an 
interview with 

70-ycar-old Sanaullah 

Butt, the editor of the Dai¬ 
ly A flab , one of the 
largest-selling Urdu 
papers in the Valley. 

Its tone is sombre, 
almost dark. What you 
remember of the 
exchange is Butt's resign¬ 
ed acceptance of the sta¬ 
tus quo: time has separat¬ 
ed us (Hindus and 
Muslims)... 

Meanwhile, Doordar- 
shan's new:* that evening 
led with the information 
that the militants holed 
up in the shrine had set it 
on fire, followed by seve¬ 
ral important people, 
including tourism mini¬ 
ster Ghulam Nabi Azad 
expressing deep grief and 
regret over the loss of life and proper¬ 

ty in the Kashmiri town. 

The militants’ version, that the shrine 
had gone up in flames when the security 
forces had stormed it, firing at the mili¬ 
tants, was highlighted by the BBC. The 
Beeb’s correspondent also had India’s 
minister for internal security on record, 
with a strong statement against 
Pakistan’s dastardly designs on India’s 
unity and integrity. 

And the following morning, on Door¬ 
darshan’s international telecast, make- 
believe machine-guns were rattling in 
Firdaus , a commissioned serial on the 
Kashmir problem. • 




The official line 
1$ that good 
Muslims would 
dearly love to 
see their Hindu 
neighbours 
return to the 
Valley 
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wmmmmmmm mai nr on media pmmmmmmm 

_ AMITA MALIK _ 

Ajuiceckipcase 

The televised trial of O.J. Simpson sends CNN’s US ratings skywards 


I was in Atlanta, 
the headquarters of 
Ted Turner’s CNN 
network for a week 
and spent three 
tedious afternoons 
watching the live 
telecast of the trial 
of O.J. Simpson. 
In case you don’t 
know, CNN’s tarings have soared with 
this real-life serial and had the Oklaho¬ 
ma bombings not come along, the OJ 
trial would have had no rivals whatso¬ 
ever on US television. 

And what did I watch for those three 
afternoons? A long and tedious battle of 
wits between the defence attorney and 
the government forensic chief about a 
drop of blood. Was it Simpson’s blood 
or not? If it was Simpson’s blood, then 
could it not have fallen somewhere else, 
got dried and and floated into the murder 
room in the wind? Could the blood on 
his socks not be his own blood from a cut 
and not of the victim ’s 9 And believe it or 
not, the whole of America was sitting 
glued to this splitting of hairs, carried 
out in slow motion, spoken in soft, bored 
tones very far removed from the type of 
blood-and-thunder dialogue of the avera¬ 
ge courtroom scene of the desi phillum 

It was by now widely recognised as 
the clever tactics of the defence lawyers 
to stall the proceedings as much as possi¬ 
ble, to have more jurors quitting in hyste¬ 
rics, so much did the slow tempo and the 
hair-splitting get on their nerves. Judge 
Ito, who looks like a samurai out of a 
Japanese period film, has been very 
tough on jurors who wanted to quit and 
expedited the exit of one or two of them 
himself. 

So why, I asked my American friends 
from the media and elsewhere, was eve¬ 
rybody glued to their sets and missing 
all their erstwhile favourite soaps, to 
watch this epitome of boredom? Well, 
they replied, every American to the last 
man and woman wants to play Perry 
Mason and Della Street. They are hav¬ 
ing the time of their lives solving the 
murder, and whether they sided with 


their idol O.J. Simpson or found him 
guilty depended on their personal feel¬ 
ings about him. Already, a large body of 
American opinion believes that OJ did, 
indeed, muder his ex-wife and hei lover, 
but it also believes that he will get off, 
because everyone, including the judge, 
will be so exhausted if the trial goes on 
for years, as it well might at this rate, that 
they would rather let him go. 

However, there are others who want 
’to get him here and now, just like Perry 
Masop. And they include various kennel 
clubs, canine associations and dog- 


lovers. They have written in to the prose¬ 
cution to say that since the ex-wife’s dog 
was in the house whan the murder was 
committed, all that they had to do was to 
take the dog back to the house, bring in 
O.J. Simpson at the same time, and if the 
dog barked and jumped on him, it would 
be sure proof that he was guilty. They 


say it is as simple as that and that the tedi¬ 
ous trial is a waste of time. Well, they 
certainly have a point and I, for one, 
would rather watch the Dobermann than 
Ashok Row Kavi in Nikki Tonight . 

As they say, there is no accounting for 
tastes. And if they are crazy enough to 
watch the OJ trial ad nausevm , one has 
also found parents watching CNN's 
24-hour cartoon programme along with 
their children. 

1 have also found, returning after 
some years, that the average Ameri¬ 
can is slightly better infor¬ 
med about the rest of the 
world, and TV has a good 
deal to do with it. 

Apart from the establi¬ 
shed networks, CNN has 
this unique arrangement 
whereby TV organisa¬ 
tions abroad, whether 
public or private, can 
send m three-minute 
items of news for CNN’s 
World Report , and they 
are telecast without cen¬ 
sorship, editing or com¬ 
ment. And without any 
fee. China, Cuba, 
Pakistan, Iran and Iraq 
have taken full advantage 
of this to present their 
points of view — in items 
running into three figures 
in the case of the first 
three. And Iran and Iraq 
plugged in their view¬ 
points at the height of 
their problems with the 
USA on an American 
international channel. 
This is Ted Turner’s 
method of meeting critic¬ 
ism that the Western media do not carry 
anything but disaster news and biased 
reports about the rest of the world. If DD 
has missed a unique opportunity by send¬ 
ing only dull cultural items when Paki¬ 
stan was sending propaganda about 
Kashmir, we have no one but ourselves 
to blame. • 




Did or didn't OJ kill his ex-wife? The 
drawn-out case has few rivals on US 
television, except the Oklahoma blast 
story 
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The e nfant terrible 

And now, the state chief minister's grandson, Gurki rat Singh, is 
accused of assaulting Akali Dai workers 





WHAT NEXT?: Gurki rat Singh (left) with his grandfather Beam Singh 


in f amous grand- 
| son of Punjab chief 

l4i 4<Qftp i ministei Beam Singh 
is at it again. This 
time, the Akaii Dal 
^ as J oc *ged a police 
case and complained 
PUNJAB to the chief election 
commissioner alleg¬ 
ing that Gurkirat Singh had tried to kid¬ 
nap five of their party workers, includ¬ 
ing a woman, with the help of his armed 
security guards. 

This comes close on the heels of an 
earlier incident in August *94, when Gur¬ 
kirat Singh kidnapped and allegedly tri¬ 
ed to rape a French tourist. Katia Dar- 


nand, in Mohali. The case is yet to be 
resolved and Gurkirat is out on bail. 

But that it has hardly had a sobering 
effect on Beant Singh's notorious grand¬ 
son was evident on 9 May. People reach¬ 
ing Chandigarh quote eyewitnesses say¬ 
ing that Gurkirat, flaunting his Chinese 
rifle A K-47, assaulted the Akali Dal wor* 
kers during the campaigning for the 
Giderbaha by-election. 

Gurkirat, alongwith his armed guar¬ 
ds, went on the rampage and tried to kid¬ 
nap a young girl, Poonam Arora. The 
Akali Dal workers who came to Arora\s 
rescue were severely bashed up. Then, 
other Congressmen too got into the act. 
They broke the public address system 


and tore up the Akali Dal party flags. 

Gurkirat Singh promptly issued a 
press statement oh 10 May, claiming 
that he was not present at Giderbaha on 
the day of the incident. He also said that 
he was with a Punjab state minister, 
Karam Singh Gill, who was under treat¬ 
ment at a hospital in Chandigarh. "I am 
ready to face any independent enquiry," 
the statement said. Gurkirat also describ¬ 
ed the episode as an "unprincipled cam¬ 
paign" by the Akalis. 

Captain Kanwaljit Singh, a senior 
Akali leader and former home minister, 
told Sunday that Gurkirat was indeed 
in Giderbaha. The Akalis insist that it 
was Gurkirat w ho had led the assault ai 














CHILDREN OF A LESSER GOD: blind simians at the JAA V 


Heart of darkness 


Government-aided blind schools in the capital hesitate 
to provide medical treatment to their students 

to the blind is a sham. "1 have been blind 


The Giderbaha by-election has assum¬ 
ed special significance for both the Con¬ 
gress and the Akali Dal. While the Con¬ 
gress is trying to cash in on the return of 
peace in the strife-torn state of Punjab, 
the Akalis arc contesting these elections 
unitedly after a long time Akali Dal 
supremo Prakash Singh Badal hails 
from this area and has fielded his 
nephew as the party candidate. 

According to Badal, the defeat of the 
Congress in Giderbaha is imminent. 
Hence, it has resorted to hooliganism to 
scare away voters. Meanwhile, the jail¬ 
ed leader Simranjit Singh Mann has 
sought a CBI probe into the incident. 

But it seems most unlikely that the 
offenders will be brought to book. The 
senior superintendent of police (SSP), 
Ishwar Chander, said that he had enquir¬ 
ed into the allegations against the chief 
minister's grandson and found them to 
be "false". Moreover, as the vehicles 
used by the Congress supporters did not 
bear any registrationnumbers,a case, has 


UNCENSURED 


On 9 May, during an election 
jjV, campaign at Giderbaha, 
Gurkirat, along with his 
. * security guards, tried to 
4 ; kidnap a young woman and 
;; bashed up several Akali Dal 
workers 

r ) But there Is little chance of 
{■>. the offenders being brought 
to book. Tho police have 
$j& already decided that charges 
H against Gurkirat are "false” 
and the state government has 
chosen to Ignore the Incident 


been lodged by the police against "some 
unknown persons". 

The state government has, quite pre¬ 
dictably, remained silent on the involve¬ 
ment of Gurkirat in the incident. The 
joint secretary of the Punjab Pradesh 
Congress Committee, D.L. Bhanot, 
claims that the charges levelled against 
Gurkirat were "false" and "concocted". 
"The aim of the Akalis is to defame the 
Congress party and the family of the 
chief minister," said Bhanot, describing 
Beant Singh as a "messiah of peace". 

But what the ‘messiah of peace’ has 
certainly failed to do is inculcate this spi¬ 
rit in his violent grandson. • 

Many §ingh/CimmMgmh 


Theirs was a world oi 
darkness. Ashok, 

Soma and Kamesh 
war, blind students at 
the Janata Adarsh 
Andha Vidyalay 

(JAAV) of Sadiq 
DELHI Nagar in South Delhi, 
had not known what 
the world looked like. But a meeting 
w ith Doctor Dwarkadas Motiw'ala of the 
Harsh Vardhan Motiwala Memorial 
Charitable Trust gave them hope. The 
vision of the trio, who were suffering 

from congenital cataract, was partly 

restored in January this year. 

But not everybody was happy with 
the developments J S. Shamia, the 
foundcr-prinicipal ol JAAV, for one. As 
Colonel R.K. Sapra, project director ol 
Sewa — the voluntary organisation that 
brought students from different insti¬ 
tutes to ‘Harsh’ — says, "Sharma is 
afraid that if the majority of the 90 inma¬ 
tes can be cured with medical help, then 
he will lose his livelihood as the huge 
grants he has been getting from the mini¬ 
stry will be cut drastically." 

And now, a number of these institu¬ 
tions have allegedly refused to permit 
treatment of their blind students. 

Sharma, who runs JAAV, insists that 
I the whole business of restoring eyesight 


since I was an infant," he says. "I have 
never come across any blind person 
whose eyesight has been restored." 

And Sharma is quite clear about the 
role ol the institution "The objective ol 
the school is to provide education and 
vocational training so that these blind 
studenis can be self-dependent But giv¬ 
ing them medical treatment is noi on our 
list ol priorities." 

What makes it alarming is that this 
phenomenon is not peculiar to the 
JAAV Most of the 12-odd institutions 
for the blind in the capital do not have a 
co ordmated, standaidised programme. 
And most of them are coni used as to 
whether they should just work towards 
rehabilitating their students 01 be respon¬ 
sible lor their treatment as well 

The plight of the blind students at the 
mercy of such institutions has finally 
caught the attention of the government. 
Says Harsh Vaidhan, Delhi’s health 
minister, "We are studying these insti¬ 
tutes in detail as there is a greater need 
for revamping the wanking ol these 
organisations " 

It now remains to he seen whether 
some concrete steps are taken to bright¬ 
en up the lives (it these hapless 
children. • 

K.S. Narayanan/New MM 
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The dismissal drama 


The controversy over the proposed dismissal ofG.R. 
Khaimar acquires political overtones 


Bal Thackeray. This antagonism stems 
from the time when Khaimar had been 
asked whether he had got his dope on 
Pawar’s links with criminals from 
Thackeray and had reacted by saying, 
"Why should I go to that man for infor- 



Govind Ragho 
Khaimar — one of 
the rare middle-class 
heroes of our times — 
is back in the news. 
This time round, it is 
the "to dismiss or not 
MAHARASHTRA to dismiss" imbroglio 
at the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation (BMC) that has 
catapulted the suspended deputy munici¬ 
pal commissioner back intothelimelight. 

It all began last year, when Khaimar 
— at the height of his crusade to expose 
the nexus between politicians and crimi¬ 
nals — targeted the then chief minister 
Sharad Pawar. Khaimar was then on a 
drive to demolish all unauthorised struc¬ 
tures belonging to politicians and mem¬ 
bers of the underworld. 

And when Khaimar was ordered to 
stop the demolition of Dawood Ibra- 
[ him’s assets, he accused Pawar of being 
"a puppet bought by the hundred thou¬ 
sand crores of Dawood". But, despite 
having threatened to provide evidence 
exposing Pawar’s links with the under¬ 
world, Khaimar failed to substantiate 
his allegations. 

A retired judge of the Bombay High 
Court, B V. Chavan, was appointed by 
the BMC in June '94 to look into the mat¬ 
ter. He prepared a report upholding four 
of the seven charges levelled against 
Khaimar Among other charges, he was 
accused of unauthorised demolitions, 
and "of making baseless accusations 
against the municipal commissioner and 
the chief minister". All this resulted in 
his suspension on 29 June, 1994. 

And now', the commissioner of the 
BMC, vSharad Kale, has recommended 
the dismissal of his deputy. Khairnar 
feels that the proposal to dismiss him is 
"unjust and politically motivated". And 
indeed, the not-so-simple issue of Khair¬ 
nar’s dismissal has assumed political 
significance. 

Sharad Pawar, a principal player in 
the whole drama, has cleverly got into 
the act. In a surprising volte-face, the 
Congress leader—who had once decid¬ 
ed to file civil and criminal defamation 
cases against Khaimar— has refused to 


BACK IN THE LIMELIGHT: G.R. Khaimar 
pursue his dismissal. According to the 
Congress Legislature Party’s 
spokesman, Arun Mehta, the former 
chief minister feels that dismissing 
Khairnar at the lag end of his career 
would be a very harsh punishment. 

To further complicate matters, the 
Shiv Sena’s stance on this issue is quite 
ambiguous. On the one hand, it is com¬ 
mon knowledge that Khairnar has not 
endeared himself to the party supremo 


POWER PLAY 


Sharad Kale, the 
commissioner of the BMC, 
has ordered the dismissal of 
Khairnar. But, surprisingly, 
Sharad Pawar has refused to 
pursue the case 

^ Khairnar has not endeared 
S:: himself to Shiv Sena aupremo 
p Bal Thackeray. But having 
repeatedly vowed to fight 
corruption, If the Sena 
1C government now falls to 
reinstate Khairnar, it will 
'W* lose its credibility 


mation?" This, naturally, did not go 
down well with Bal Thackeray. 

Despite this, the Shiv Sena has 
acknowledged the fact that Khaimar’s 
Pawar-bashing contributed substantial¬ 
ly to the Congress’ defeat in the Assemb¬ 
ly elections. Significantly, at chief mini¬ 
ster Manohar Joshi’s swearing-in cere¬ 
mony, Khaimar found himself on the 
dais. 

So, if the Sena now pushes for his dis¬ 
missal, they will have a hard time explai¬ 
ning their stand. And Khaimar has realis¬ 
ed this. "The new government in Maha¬ 
rashtra has declared a total war against 
Dawood’s rule and also the removal of 
corruption. Its real face will be seen in 
the stand it takes on my issue," he asseiIs. 

Khaimar’s fate will soon be known. 
And the decision on Khaimar will large¬ 
ly determine the credibility of the pres¬ 
ent government. For,the question upper¬ 
most in the minds of the Bombayites— 
who view Khaimar as an incorruptible 
man who has been wronged by the politi¬ 
cal powers — is not merely whether he 
will be reinstated, but whether the Shiv 
Sena government will give him enough 
powers to continue being fhe city’s 
"Demolition Man". • 

Lylm Bmvmdmm/Bombmy 
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Hard times 

Drought, epidemics and food shortage plague villagers 
in most areas of the state 




IQIOIOt 


Death stalks the villa¬ 
ges of Tripura as. 
never before. 

Drought, epidemic 
diseases and an acute 
food shortage have 
created panic among 
People of the state. 

Hill-top hamlets in the 
state wear a deserted look as residents 
have fled to neighbouring Bangladesh 
and Mizoram to escape the "curse", as 
they call it. 

The state’s rural development mini¬ 
ster Tapan Chakraborty told Sunday, 
"A red alert has been sounded in all the 
17 agricultural subdivisions in view of 
the unprecedented drought. Matters 
have been further complicated with the 
outbreak of gastro-cntcritis and malaria." 

There has been practically no rainfall 
in Tripura since last October. About 82 


pounded the misery of the villagers. 
More than 300 people have already died. 

A high-level meeting chaired by chief 
ministei Dasarath Deb reviewed the mat¬ 
ter on 7 May. A five-member ministerial 
subcommittee, headed by the state home 
minister Samar Chaudhuri, has been set 
up in order to monitor the situation and 
tackle the crisis on a war footing. 

Fifteen wells will be dug in every 
drought-hit village of the state and all 
the shallow tube wells there will be repai¬ 
red. Medical teams have been rushed to 
the villages affected by epidemic dis¬ 
eases. Health camps, with adequate 
medical supplies, have been set up in 
these villages. 

An acute food crisis has also gripped 
many areas. Villagers have been forced 
to survive on wild roots and bamboo 
shoots. Many tribal families have fled to 
Mizoram and the neighbouring hill tract 



LIFELINE: food being distributed among drought-hit villagers 


rivers and streams have dried up com¬ 
pletely. The acute crisis of drinking 
water and the contamination of the 
water from fountains and small hilly 
streams has led to an outbreak of enteric 
diseases. 

Over the past three months, gastro¬ 
enteritis has taken on a virulent form in 
most villages of the state. The outbreak 
of malaria in large areas has further com- 


of Bangladesh, in search of food. 

The tribal welfare department of the 
state has been directed to identify the 
areas facing a food crisis and to set up 
longarkhanas (from where food supp¬ 
lies are distributed) in those places. 

Amidst such frantic governmental 
activity, the people of Tripura continue 
to be plagued by drought and disease. • 



Courting 

trouble 


State minister Dina Nath 
Bhaskar is implicated in a 
murder case 


The Bahujan Samaj 
Party (BSP) leaders 
Kanshi Ram and 
Mayawati — so 
accustomed to hogg¬ 
ing the limelight — 
UTTAR now have competition 
from within the party. 
Albeit for the wrong 
reasons. The man in question is UP’s 
minister of state for rural development, 
Dina Nath Bhaskar. 

Notorious for frequently taking the 
law into his own hands Bhaskar has 
been a source of embarrassment for 
chief minister Mulayam Singh Yadav 
for quite some time now. But things 
came to a head when a police case was 
registered against him for his alleged 
involvement in the massacre of seven 
persons, including three policemen, in 
the Gorakh Diha village near Benaras. 

Mystery shrouds the killings that look 
place in the wee hours of 6 May. The 
seven bodies were discovered, lying in a 
pool of blood, under a thatched tea-stall 
in the village. 

Within hours of the killings, thou¬ 
sands of villagers gathered at the spot, 
refusing to let the police take away the 
bodies until a case was registered again¬ 
st Dina Nath Bhaskar. They alleged that 
these murders marked the culmination 
of a series of ‘retaliatory killings’ that 
Bhaskar had triggered off to avenge the 
murder of his associate Ram Avtar 
Paswan last year. 

Under mounting pressure, a First 
Information Report (FIR) was lodged 
against Bhaskar. The minister has been 
charged under Sections 30 C, 120 D and 
147 of the Indian Penal Code. Others 
named in the FIR include the district 
BSP chief, Akshaywar Patel, party wor¬ 
kers Ramayan Yadav and Rakesh Shar- 
ma and the station house officer (SHO) 
of the concerned Dhecna police station, 
O.P. Bharti. 

But according to the state director 
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Border business 


Smuggling of Indian goods to Bangladesh assumes 
alarming proportions 


general of police, V.S. Mathur, "The 
whole thing was being politicised by 
some people." 

The police here feel that this massacre 
was a sequel to a police encounter in 
April in which three ihcikurs were gunn¬ 
ed down. 

If this theory is proved correct, 
Bhaskar w ill he given a clean chit — at 
least for the time being. 

But this is not first time that the BSP 
minister’s actions have put Mulayam in 
a spot. About a year ago, Bhaskar had 
got into a row — allegedly in a drunken 
state - w ith the security guards at the 
state sccretdiuL 


THE ANGRY YOUNG MAN 


An FIR has been lodged 
against UP’s minister of state 
for rural development Dina 
Nath Bhaskar for his alleged 
involvement in the murder of 
seven people In a village near 
Benaras 

Bhaskar has been known to 
take the law in his own 
hands. Recently, he 
snatched a sten gun from one 
of his security guards and 
fired in the air while flagging 
off a rally 


Then again, he hit the headlines 
recently when he snatched a sten gun 
from his secunty guard and opened fire 
in the air while flagging oft a bicycle- 
rally for Ihndu-Muslim Unity' from 
Varanasi. "I was only holding the gun as 
the guard w anted to have water", claim¬ 
ed Bhaskar. But eyewitnesses and photo¬ 
graphs that appeared in a local daily tell 
a different story Bhaskar — who 
belongs to a scheduled caste — alleged 
that it was a conspiracy to defame him. 
"They do all this because I am a ( human 
but I don’t care", he said 

And within 48 hours of this incident 
came the Gorakh Diha massacre. While 
the minister dismisses the case as being 
"concocted" and alleges that he has been 
"framed" by the ‘Manuvadi’ press 
(upper-caste press), the incident has, yet 
again, put to test the tenuous relation¬ 
ship between the ruling partners — - the 
Samajwadi Party and the Bahujan 
Samaj Party. • 

Bharat Chandra/Lucknow 


The issue of trade — 
both’legal and illegal 
— is turning out to De 
a matter of concern 
for neighbours India 
and Bangladesh. 

A primary irritant 
is the huge trade 
imbalance. While 
Bangladesh is importing a number of 
items from India — including rice, 
fruits, cars, spares and yams — 
Bangladeshi jute is practically the sole 
item of export to India. According to esti¬ 
mates, India exports goods worth 500 
million dollars a year to Bangladesh and 
imports goods worth about 20 million 
dollars only. 

Prime Minister Khaleda Zia blames 
New Delhi for creating the trade gap 
through high-tariff barriers. But the 
Opposition A warn i League leader 
Sheikh Hasina holds the four-year 


reign of the Bangladesh National Party 
responsible for "flooding Bangladesh 
with Indian goods, making the country a 
vassal state of India." 

And far away from the humdrum of 
political rhetoric, thousands of villagers 
along the nearly 1,800 kilometre border, 
with little natural barrier, are indulging 
in ‘free’ trade. The nourishing illegal 
exchange is only briefly interrupted by 
raids conducted by the Bangladesh 
Rifles and the Indian Bo r dcr Security 
Force. 

In Satkhira district, a dusty road leads 
from Zhaodanga to Garakhali village 
* and ends at Sonai river that separates the 
two countries. Opposite Garakhali villa¬ 
ge stands Hakimpur Bazar in India. The 
river—one of 54 that are common to the 
two neighbours — is just 40 feet w'ide. 
And Bangladeshi villagers cross over 
regularly to pick up whatever Indian 
goods they can lay their hands on. 


Stop that 


The Mizoram government steps up efforts to curb jhum 
cultivation 


A fter tackling dreaded insurgents, 
the Mizoram government is now 
engaged in an encounter of a differ¬ 
ent kind. The government is fighting 
to wean away the iribals from jhum 
cultivation —a primitive method of. 
fanning, widely practised in the state, 
Jhum cultivation is carried out on 
steep hill slopes. The bushes and 
undergrowth are slashed and then 
burnt in a wild bushfire that leaps 
across the forests. Afterwards, the 
land is ploughed — mixing the ash 
with the top soil — and the seeds are 
sown. After a couple of seasons, the 
original site is abandoned and# new 
patch of land is clewed and used ft*r. 
cultivation. 

According to a document prepar¬ 
ed by the Sbillong-based North 
Eastern Council fNEC), /turning ir¬ 
responsible for 22 per cent of the,',! 

1 T* \ •>? i * v, 
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EASY PASSAGE: a common sight at the border 


Thus, most of the villages along the 
south-western border are flooded with 
things Indian — ranging from cotton 
sarees to cows; from rice, salt, sugar and 
fish, to bicycles and Phensedyl Syrup. 
The goods are transported under cover 
of darkness by ‘coolies’, bicycle-riding 
carriers, ox-driven carts, country boats 
and sometimes by trucks. 

The reason for the influx of Indian 


commodities is simple: "We’re poor far¬ 
mers. Indian goods are cheaper and so 
we buy them," says a villager near the 
Benapole border. 

According to the villagers at Garak- 
hali, fine variety of Indian rice is availa¬ 
ble at 12 takas a kilo while the same 
quality of rice in Bangladesh sells at lb 
takas. Sugar in India sells at 22 takas a 
kilo while in Bangladesh it is 32 takas. 


Smuggled goods art* npenl) sold in 
the bolder districts of Jcssoic and Satklu- 
ra where the Benapole border is located 
While the Bangladesh Rifles, the 
customs and the police — who form the 
anti-smuggling task ioicc — are quick 
to clamp down on cotton sarees and 
drugs like Phensedyl Syrup, smuggled 
rice is an item which leceives their tacit 
approval. "We’ve been asked to ignore 
those who bring in rice," confesses a bor¬ 
der guard. 

The volume of smuggling has reach 
ed alarming proportions. An estimated 
transaction of one billion dollars is tak¬ 
ing place every yeai in the border 
districts. 

Mohammad Yunus, a former chief of 
the Indian Trade Fair Authority told 
Sunday that Delhi is also worried over 
the brisk smuggling along the border 
"Both the countries lose in informal 
trade," he lamented. 

But, according to a senior economist 
of the Bangladesh Institute for Develop¬ 
ment Studies, which conducted a study 
in this regard, "Despite political hulla¬ 
baloo, smuggling will continue to influ¬ 
ence the two economics' • 

Rahman Jahangir/Dhaka 


total annual soil loss in Ac north¬ 
east. Heavy soil erosion, paused by 
this form of fanning, leads to silting 
in. the major rivers* This, in turn, is 
responsible for fhe, devastating 
floods of the Brahmaputra and the 

TAKING IV$ TOLL: hilt slopes 
denuded by jhutn cultivation 



Barak rivers. 

Forstarters, the Mizoram govern¬ 
ment has banned Jhw# forming in at 
least six rural areas. The govern¬ 
ment's New Land Use Policy 
(NLUP) is trying to urge the tribal 
peasants to take up other forms of far¬ 
ming like terrace cultivation and 
horticulture on the hill slopes. 

The NLUP will be granting five 
acres of land to every jhumiya fami¬ 
ly. During the first five years, the 
government will spend R$ 30,000 on 
each resettled family through such 
inputs as fertilisers, seeds and farm¬ 
ing implements. 

The NLUP scheme has targeted 
Aibawk, 60 km from the capital town 
Of Aieawl, where over 2,000 jhumiya 
families have been resettled. The pro¬ 
ject implemented there is worth Rs 
5.3 crore. 

According to the state finance 
minister, J. Lalsangzuala, a scheme 
of Rs 3.35 crore has been sanctioned 
Bits year to develop 1,600 hectares of 
. land by terrace fanning and cash crop 
{dotation as part of the jhum control 

the authorities will not find it 


easy to dissuade jhumiya families 
from this traditional method of far¬ 
ming. Switching over to a new 
method of cultivation will entail a 
drastic change in the lifestyle of the 
tribals. Their festivals, songs and 
customs are inextricably interlinked 
with the jhuming cycles. 

And jhum is practised in about 2.7 
million hectares of land in the north¬ 
east. Mizoram tops the list of the sta¬ 
tes with 6,04,OCX) hectares under the 
jhuming cycles. Assam has 4,98.000 
hectares under jhum and Manipur 
has 1,00,000 hectares. 

Says U.C. Upadhyay, vice- 
chancellor of Assam Agriculture 
Univcrsity/ Unlcss the public wakes 
up to the damage that jhum farming 
wrecks on the lands, modernisation 
of agriculture in the north : east will 
never come". 

Time is running out for the forests 
of the north-east. Unless the large 
group of jhumiyas are motivated to 
change to a settled mode of farming, 
the region's ecology may never be 
the same again. • 

Smtanu Qhoah/Sttchar and Alia wl 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


The ping-pong set 

Siliguri \s contribution to Indian table tennis is phenomenal 


F |or the business community, it 
is the most important gateway 
to the entire north-eastern sec¬ 
tor. For the tourist, it is the 
starting point for the final 
assault on Darjeeling. For the sporting 
world, however, S.ligun today is the 
table tennis capital of the country. 

Calcutta, which could, perhaps, lay 
claim to the title, has presented more 
champions over the years, but in terms 
of sheer involvement and near-zero faci¬ 
lities, Sihguri is way ahead of the West 
Bengal capital. And this is admitted by 
the BTTA vice-president, Gopinath 
Ghosh, 

It all started in 1970 when the BTTA 
decided to stage the state championships 
in Siliguri Before that, the game was 
essentially a pastime at the Railway Insti¬ 
tute and a few other places. A lot of 
youngsters were attracted to the game 
after they saw the Calcutta "giants" 
perform. 


Today, Siliguri is the table 
tennis capital of the country. In 
spite of near-zero facilities, it 


has produced national 


champions like Mantu Ghosh 


Small clubs, perhaps with just one 
board for 30 to 35 players each, sprouted 
around the growing town. The district 
association started becoming active and, 
by the time the state championships 
were held here in 1976 and 1982, there 
were several promising youngsters tak¬ 
ing part. 

By that time, the Sehgal Institute, 
which was the only torch-bearer of table 
tennis in Siliguri initially, along with 
people like Ajit Mitter and Bibek Das, 
had got their act together. 

They were producing players like 
Shyamal Das, who became the juriior 
Bengal champion. Then came Sanjay 
Dey and Ashim Majumder. Among the 
girls, Paramita Chakravarry began to 



RASHBEHARI DAS 


grow into a sub-junior champion. 

In 1982, Ganesh Kundu stormed into 
the big league with victories in both the 
singles and doubles of the national sub¬ 
junior competition. That proved to be 
the real turning point for table tennis in 
Siliguri. 

Today, there are several national 
champions in Siliguri — at different age 
levels. And there are as many as 14 reco¬ 
gnised clubs. 


In Siliguri alone, there are 349 players 
registered with the district association. 
And there are at least another nundred 
who play casually. This is a figure which 
must rank among the highest for an indi¬ 
vidual sport in a non-metropolitan area. 

B ut how did such a town suddenly 
become the heart of the table tennis 
movement in the country? "There are a 
lot of factors which have contributed to 
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this,” says the secretary of the Siliguri 
District Table Tennis Association 
(SDTTA). 

"In the old days, anyone interested in 
the game would have to go to the Sehgal 
Institute. Initially, there was little even 
the BTTA could do, with its own limited 
funds. But when Ganesh Kundu 
became the sub-junior 
champion of the country, 
the town found a new ave¬ 
nue for recognition. And 
that is how the initial 
enthusiasm for the game 
started," said the SDTTA 
secretary. 

At the vanguard at the 
time was an otherwise 
nondescript lady. Bharati 
Ghosh was a player who 
decided to leave the game 
early in order to train 
youngsters. Today, in 
Siliguri as well as in the 
rest of the state, no one 
disputes the fact that it 
was "Bai" (as she is res¬ 
pectfully called) more 
than anyone else who hel¬ 
ped Siliguri get on to the 
all-India scene. 

Dedicating her life to 
the sport, Bharati Ghosh 
toiled day and night to 
chum out one little cham¬ 
pion after another. And 
she did this, initially, on 
just one board in a ram¬ 
shackle club — Deshban- 
dhu Sporting Union. 

The building where 
she trains the younsters 
now has four tables, but 
the walls around them are 
already cracking. "I don’t 
know how long they will 
survive. And there is no 
way I can generate funds 
to repair the growing 
damage," she says. 

Nor is finance for training forthco¬ 
ming. "I try to provide a little nourish¬ 
ment for the youngsters. Unfortunately, 
my pay is not enough to meet all expen¬ 
ses," laments Bharati. But she is not the 
one to give up. 

Amit Dam, however, has a different 
story to tell. "I had decided from the start 
to involve as many people as possible. 
So, while setting up the Siliguri Table 
Tennis Acadmey, we asked for dona¬ 
tions from almost everyone in Siliguri. 


And the result was very encouraging. 
Donations came in all shapes and sizes 
and we now have a covered area with 
four boards and 50 trainees. 

"Among these trainees are as many as 
ten players who have won national reco¬ 
gnition. And we keep taking youngsters 
with potential. We hold summer camps 


to see who could be inducted. And then 
try to give them the kind of training they 
require, according to their age and poten¬ 
tial," said Dam. 

Among the champions are Soumik 
De Sarkar, Sandip Roy, Kasturi Chakra- 
varty and Sumona Bose in the under-12 
age group. Kaushik De Sarkar, Madhu- 
mita Choudhury and Prithviraj Bose in 
the under-14 and Soubhik Basu Roy, 
Moumila Dutta and Mithu Pal in the 
under-17. 


T able tennis is seeing a boom of sorts 
in Siliguri. All tournaments — and 
Siliguri stages the highest number, ten, 
in the state — offer prize money to 
finalists. 

Sponsors, too, are coming in. The 
Peerless group has initiated a coaching 
camp, which runs on a regular basis. 

Food Corporation of 
India has provided scho- 
£ larships of Rs 1,200 a 
3 month to Soubhik Basu 
2 Roy, Moumita Dutta and 
| Mithu Pal. 

m Indian Airlines and Jet 
Airways have also come 
forward with free passes 
for players going to 
camps or on national duty. 

But how much of this 
has filtered through to the 
grand lady of Siliguri 
table tennis? According 
to TT experts, Bharati 
Ghosh is not a good 
coach in terms of modem 
techniques. 

However, it is a fact 
that, from Ganesh Kundu 
to current champion 
Mantu Ghosh, it was Bha¬ 
rati’s discerning eye and 
dedication that have 
brought them national 
recognition. 

Today, she is simulta¬ 
neously training the hear¬ 
ing impaired and the 
dumb. In this field, too, 
she has maintained her 
excellent track record. 
But she is yet to receive 
substantial support, 
cither from the BTTA or 
from the government. 

"The problem with her 
is that she is too ada¬ 
mant," says Gopinath 
Ghosh. "Her dedication 
is unquestionable, but 
she has to learn to live with others and 
follow BTTA norms." 

Clearly, there is a sharp divide in Sili- 
guri’s table tennis arena with the associ¬ 
ation keeping a safe distance. 

Even so, Siliguri continues to chum 
out champions. And constantly provide 
proof to the rest of the Indian sporting 
world that 'determination can work 
wonders. • 

ArUlt §0ii/§lllgurl 



Bharati Ghosh (right) with her deaf trainee Sharmistha Haidar: 
keeping up the track record 


No one disputes the fact that it was 
Bharati Ghosh who helped Siliguri get on 
to the all-India scene. But she laments, 
"Unfortunately, my pay is not enough to 
meet all expenses" 
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CULTURE 


C ome and danc e 

The Assamese want Rangali Bihu included in the Indian tourism calendar 


H eard of Onam, Pongal, Ciancsh 
Chalurthi. the Kuiu Dussehm, 
Durga Pii)a ,? Yes, most Indians 
will say without hesitation. Ask them 
about Rangali Bihu and most will try 
hard to remember 

Rangali Bihu, Assam's most import¬ 
ant festival, is as revel ious as the Goa 
Carnival. On 14 April, the fertile plains 
of the Brahmaputra Valley come alive 
with the sound of music as people in 
in cities and idyllic villa¬ 
ges dance to usher in the 
New Year Ii is one ol 
India's most vibrant festi¬ 
vals in which entrancing 
music cas’s a hypnotic 
spell on people, who 
dance all day and night 
and yet ask for more. 

But lor some inexplica¬ 
ble reason, this folk tesli- 
val that celebrates natu¬ 
re's fertility with a flam¬ 
boyant display of human 
lomance, Imds no place 
in the Union tourism 
ministry's calendar of 
festivals. And, to their 
great dismay, the people 
of Assam learnt of this 
omission this year. 

The matter came to 
light when Destination 
North-Past (DNE). a 
voluntary ■ organisation 
commuted to promoting 
lout ism. approached the 
Union government for 
funds to. highlight 
Rangali Bihu as a possi¬ 
ble tourist attraction. 

They had reasoned — 
quite correctly — that if 
other Indian festivals could be sold to 
domestic and foreign tourists, why not 
Rangali Bihu? 

But when they approached the Union 
government through the India Tourism 
Development Corporation (1TDC), they 
were told that it wasn’t listed with the 
government as a major Indian festival! 
Hence, no central grant could he sanctio¬ 
ned for its promotion from the tourism 
point of v iew 

"It came as a great surprise to us," said 


Hi ten Sharma, a senior functionary of 
the ONE:, which organised a Bihu 
'package' this year in the quaint little oil 
town of Digboi, some 550 km to the east 
of Guwahati Rangali Bihu is not only 
celebrated by the Hindu Assamese but 
also by Assam’s myriad tribal 
communities. 

The festival, welcoming the Assame¬ 
se New Year, also signals the beginning 
ol the agricultural cycle, and ploughing 


Rangali Bihu is infectious. As 
drums roll, high-pitched 
chorals begin and men and 
women in traditional attire 
start dancing in the balmy air, 
even spectators feel the urge to 
break free 


begins soon after the celebrations end 
and monsoon clouds start piling up. 

Its colour, rhythm, songs and sensual 
dance movements make Rangali Bihu 
almost infectious. As drums roll, high- 
pitched chorals begin and men ana wom¬ 
en in traditional attire start dancing in 
the balmy air, even spectators feel the 
urge to break free. 

"It has a great tourism potential," says 
Kamal Lochan Das, in charge of 
ITDC's north-eastern 
operations. He is confi¬ 
dent that the Centre will 
include it in the national 
tourism calendar next 
year. 

If all these years the 
state lost out on tourism 
revenue, it was primarily 
because of the state 
government’s failure to 
highlight Assam’s many 
attractions. Except for 
the famous Ka/.iranga 
National Park and the 
temple at Kamakshya, 
other sites have been con¬ 
sistently ignored. 

And Rangali Bihu was 
no exception. Despite its 
irresistible appeal, the 
state tourism department 
did little to project it 
elsewhere, and it was left 
to an NGO to do that job. 

"The Desert Festival in 
•Rajasthan and the dance 
festivals of Konark and 
iChajuraho have become 
famous, but Rangali Bihu 
remains largely unheard 
of," laments Dipanka 
Hazarika, DNE’s execu- 
cutive coordinator. And foi this, Assa 
mese insularity is partly responsible, he 
feels. 

But that isolationism is perhaps com¬ 
ing to an end. After the wasted Eighties, 
a decade of fruitless violence and blood¬ 
letting, the Assamese youth is beginning 
lo look outward. And the efforts to pro¬ 
mote Rangali Bihu is one indication of 
its urge to take the cultural riches of 
Assam to the rest of India. • 

Anlth Qupta/Digbol 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 



A healthy 
change 

■ One of the major pro- 
blerfts faced by health wor¬ 
kers in Indian villages is the 
sheer volume of data that 
they have to handle. Cumber¬ 
some ledgers and unmanage¬ 
able files are the order of the 
day. But soon, all this should 
change. 

Apple Inc., the American 
electronic giant, has now tar¬ 
geted the villages of India. 

In their most ambitious 
project in India, Apple has 
decided to design a multimil¬ 
lion software-cum-hardware 
package to help the health 
workers collect and store 
information. Apple has 
already started negotiations 
with the Union ministry of 
health about a compact 
electronic diary. 

This diary, with a screen, 
can be used like a wipe-clean 
slate. It is fitted with a speci¬ 
al pencil instead of the usual 
keyboard. A software packa¬ 
ge is also being developed to 


enable the health workers to 
collect all details that they 
now have to jot down. 

The cost of equipping vill¬ 
age health workers through¬ 
out the country would rough¬ 
ly amount to $90 million. 

But according to the secreta¬ 
ry of the department of fami¬ 
ly welfare, V.K. Shunglu, 
cost is not the main concern. 
What has to be considered is 


whether the new gadget will 
function properly under Indi¬ 
an conditions A pilot pro¬ 
ject will soon be launched in 
Ajmer to gauge the feasibility 
of the programme. 

Shunglu admits that the 
system of collecting health 
data has to be modernised as 
the present method is "extre¬ 
mely tedious and 
insufficient". 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PRIZE R8 200 FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 



Ram Jethmalanl 

Senior advocate 


RablndraSath 

Consultant, ITC Hotels 


Contributed by Rupan Kr Chowdhury, Quwahatl 


Trash It out 

■ The picturesque capital of 
Goa, Panaji, is faced with a 
peculiar problem. It is stink¬ 
ing to the high skies and 
there seems to be little that 
can be done about it. 

Till recently, the garbage 
that accumulated in the capi¬ 
tal was dumped in the nearby 
villages. But now, the villa¬ 
gers have put their foot 
down. They have flatly refus¬ 
ed to allow rural areas to be 
the happy dumping grounds 
of urban wastes. 

The residents of Curca, 
Old Goa-Ela, Chimbel and 
the Kadamba Plateau area 
have blocked all moves to 
dispose off Panaji’s garbage. 

And as the stalemate conti¬ 
nues, civic authorities and 
government officials are con¬ 
templating drawing up a new 
law in order to ensure the sys¬ 
tematic disposal of garbage. 
Meanwhile, the sight of 
numerous trucks loaded with 
garbage, and nowhere to go, 
sums up the sorry state of 
affairs in Panaji. • 



GUWAHATI: Indian policem¬ 
en will soon be taught a thing or 
two about human rights. 

The National Human Rights 
Commission (NHRC) has 
drawn up a programme to teach 
police personnel a lesson in com¬ 
passion. After a meeting with 
police chiefs from several sta¬ 
tes, the NHRC has formed a 
three-member committee to pre¬ 
pare a syllabus in this regard. 

The director general of Naga¬ 
land Police, Chaman Lai, who 
will head the committee, said: 

, 'It is a very positive step taken 
by the NHRC mserudtise police¬ 
men on this vital issue. 1 ' 

This programme has been drawn up following the alarm¬ 
ing rise in the number of custodial deaths and the growing 
fearaboutpoliw^ also claims that this pro¬ 

ject wiR tafe improve the over-all image of Indian 
—’ Set i Shillong). 

«h* .- -.- —te — - 



MADRAS: The surgeons of Madras are getting increa¬ 
singly frustrated with the poor quality of surgical gloves. 
When the protective gear is not coming apart at the wrist 
band or splitting through the centre, it is simply expanding 
with each sterilisation! 

Complains Dr N. Rangabashyam, former professor at 
the Madras Medical College, "The quality is going from 
bad to worse. Nowadays, we have to wear two pairs of 
gloves to protect not only ourselves but the patients as 
well." 

And there is hardly anything to choose between the diffe¬ 
rent brands of surgical gloves that are available. Says Dr 
Rangabashyam, "I sent a couple of pairs of our surgical 
gloves to a lab in Britain. They replied that they would not 
dare to use such gloves for examining patients. " * 

With the threat of AIDS looming large, there is a strong 
case for the increased production of good-quality, disposa¬ 
ble PVC gloves. Says Dr Solomon Victor, director of the 
Heart Institute in Madias, Tor a huge country like ours, 
we tided millions of pairs of quality gloves, priced econo¬ 
mically. BE we can't produce them, we must import them.” 

But fortjbe moment, doctors and nurses continue to be 
haunted % the thought of discovering a hole in their 
gloves, Indian Express (Arun Bengatti, Madras). 
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ARIES 

LEO 

LIBRA 

SAGITTARIUS 

<21 March-20 April) 

(21 July-20 August) 

f 21 September-20 October) 

(21 November-20 December) 


tk difficult week to 
#%contend with. Important 
decisions may have to be 
taken, but confused thinking 
and lack of clarity can result 
in the wrong choice, more 
often than not. Slow down 
your pace. Give yourself 
time to contemplate all 
aspects of problems and 
situations that have to be 
dealt with. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

Y our spouse’s relatives 
are likely to put their 
point of view forward in no 
uncertain terms. They may 
try to cramp your style by 
playing the trump cards they 
hold. Bosses are likely to be 
in a particularly nit-picking 
and bad-tempered mood. 
Don’t allow fears and 
anxieties to grow out of all 
proportions. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

P atience is probably the 
key to getting things 
right. Long distance 
business arrangements can 
lead to arguments and 
misunderstandings. More of 
the Gemini impartialitv’is 
required if the truth is to 
emerge. Listen more 
carefully to what others have 
to say. Nightmares should 
not be taken seriously. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

T here isn’t much chance of 
getting any sense out of 
romantic partners even with 
serious issues. You’ll have 
to look elsewhere for 
intellectual stimulation. 

You, probably, need the 
company of congenial 
friends. By the end of the 
week you may find you were 
needlessly worried. 
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I t is essential to keep 
abreast of the latest 
information and 
developments in your 
particular field of endeavour 
or interest. There is a danger 
that you may act on outdated 
facts and figures. That’s how 
errors and miscalculations 
are made. It can prove 
impossible to make 
advances. 


I t may be m your best 
interest to get to work a 
little earlier and to make sure 
that you do not miss any 
valuable opportunities that 
crop up during the week. 
New and well-paid jobs and 
openings may be on offer, so 
make sure you are at the head 
of the line. Friends may be 
spreading rumours behind 
your back. 



VIRGO 


(21A ugu si -20 September) 

U nfortunately you cannot 
put too much trust in the 
actions and decisions of 
business associates, 
colleagues or contacts. They 
will just not approach 
important matters with the 
same professionalism as you 
would yourself. It’s 
definitely not the week for 
delegating jobs. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

Y ou may have to grope in 
the dark when faced 
with unprecedented 
situations. You’ll have little 
choice but to proceed by trial 
and error. Even youi 
intuition can let you down. 
But the experience gleaned 
can prove invaluable in the 
future. Do not go back on 
your words. 


P eople who are in a 
position to extend 
goodwill, active support and 
financial backing will be 
more ready to do so. You can 
gain allies in powerful 
places. Business 
conferences can prove to be 
the perfect setting for 
self-introductions to 
influential people. 


CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

S omething you have been 
hoping would happen is 
now likely to come true. 
Carefully laid plans can now 
come to fruition. Friends are 
likely to respond to calls for 
help and support. You may 
now find out the quality of 
friendship you have 
cultivated for years. Close 
acquaintances can prove 
their true mettle. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February > 

C ome directly to the point 
without too much show 
of formality. Influential and 
well-placed people are likely 
to be in a cooperative mood. 
It will be easier to obtain 
favours or help out of them 
now. Advertising schemes 
can produce profitable 
results now. Conduct 
high-level meetings under 
conditions of secrecy. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

T ry using all available 
means to increase 
business profits. Hidden 
forces are in your favour. 
Seemingly chance 
encounters or coincidences 
can help to further your 
interest. Romantic 
developments should lead to 
a feeling of greater 
confidence. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Changing with 
the times 

■ There is a change in 
Aijun Singh. He’s 
now wearing a kurta-pyjama 
instead of die safari suits he 
used to wear. 

The change has come 
about after neady two 
months of persuasion by his 
friends. What made up his 
mind was his trip to Jaipur. 
At a meeting, a worker got 
up and pointed out what was 
wrong with his campaign? 



HEARD IN BOMBAY 

His middle nanis Is Row. 

And look what a fuss lie's kickwd 
up now. 

A GAY ACTIVIST ABOUT AShOK ROW KAVI 


Few weeks ago, Left 
Front MPs from West 
Bengal decided that as prices 
of vegetables in Delhi were 
prohibitive, they would 
‘import* their weekly supp* 
lies of vegetables from Cal¬ 
cutta. An eminently sensible 
decision, since in Delhi no 
vegetable is below Rs 9 per 


kg. In Calcutta, nothing 
costs over Rs 5 per kg. 

Left Front MPs. whose 
earnings go to the party, 
wore finding it difficult to 
buy greens with their rice 
and dal. So last week, Mano- 
ranjan Sur and Gurudas Das- 
gupta were spotted at Palam 
canying 5 kg bags of vegeta¬ 


AifaaMmfetirakmtaaaav 

That, while he was no longer 
a mantri, he gave the impres¬ 
sion that he was loath to give 
up the 'mantri's poshak' 
(minister's attire). 

Singh pondered over this 
and decided his friends were 
nght, For the first time last 
week, he addressed a press 
conference and a public mee¬ 
ting in a kurta-pyjama. And 
he admitted, quite char¬ 
mingly, that he "feels more 
comfortable now". 


CHECK-LIST 


Suggested readings for sundry 
politicians 

■ Sndhvl Rtttuunbara: The Taming Of The Shrew 


■ Subramanlam Swamy: The Man Who Knew Too 
Much 


■ Naraslmha Ram Sleeping Beauty. 


■ Maul Stumkar Alyar: The Silence Of The Lambs 




■ Ajlt Singh: A Man For All Seasons 


■ Ragaah Pilot: Arms And The Man 


■ Sharad Pawan All Quiet On The Western Front 


m Oavl Lat: A Burnt Out Case 


■ AifunShigh: TheBsile 


bles with dhonia patta — 
usually given fine, dhama 
costs Rs 12 per kg in Delhi in 
summer—peeping out from 
the top. Dasgupta has also 
stocked up murmura (press¬ 
ed rice) for the summer in a 
huge Britannia biscuit tin.Cln 
Delhi, it is available in only 
few places.) 

Murmura, anyone? 


US calling 

■ Another Yadav is hitt¬ 
ing foreign etinwa. 
After Mulayam Singh 
Yadav’s controversial visit 
to Britain, L&loo Prasad 
Yadav has planned a trip to 
the United States in June. 
The trip is to be financed par¬ 
tially by the Confederation 
of Indian Industry (C1I). 

Laloo Yadav addressed a 
Cn gathering recently and 




heading (for dm Wont 

members of the organisation 
wore impressed with his 
assurances that Indian inves¬ 
tors would get complete 
assistance provided they 
paid adequate royalty for 
Bihar’s coal, and ensured 
enn^QytntenteBfewIe- 
JfcsaJd fete fc Wd all the 


.W yT«T»'i! M K-Tf •'»> f < 


mm Bfear was a pioneer 
to rite '•window'* scheme. 
And fee only window they 
needed to approach was 
Laloo’s. So, apparently, they 
have and Laloo’s off to 
America. 

Watch rids column for 
more on what he fed in the 
US. • 
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HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

When Mamata Banaijaa 
chorused Ekla Cholo Ra In 
Parliament, she could well have 
been singing the Congress’ 
signature tune. 

AN OPPOSITION MP 


f 


That cutting 

The Rangarajan 
Kumaramangalam-P. 
Chidambaram rivalry has 
reached absurd proportions. 

Sometime last week, 
Ranga walked into the Lok 
Sabha and wanted to sit 
down. He tapped an MP on 
the shoulder to request him 
to move up. The MP turned 
around and it happened to be 



whatflwMnhmhH 


Chidambaram. Their eyes 
met and Ranga turned away, 
and then walked to the other 
end of the treasury benches. 

Now, Tamil Nadu MPs 
say they’ve found out why 
Ranga is talking so much. 
An astrological forecast in a 
national newspaper last 
week said Chidambaram fac¬ 
ed a "bleak future". 

For Ranga, this is like a 
shot of steroids. Hence the 
enthusiasm over the cut 
motions and Ranga’s deter¬ 
mination to press them. 
What happens to them is ano¬ 
ther matter altogether. But it 
is enough that Chidamba¬ 
ram's future is bleak. 


The sa’ab 
syndrome 

Who does R.K. 
Dhawan think he is? 

When his name was 
announced as the Congres- 
s(I) candidate for South 
Delhi, Congress MLAs from 
Delhi began getting calls, 
"Sa’ab’s name has befen 


announced from an area 
which falls in your consti¬ 
tuency. Wc know there are 
many complaints against 
you in your constituency. If 
you don't watch out, you 
may find the going tough," 
an MLA from Okhla was 
told. 

Another was told ‘sa’ab’ 
wants to talk to him. "Which 
sa’ab?" he wanted to know. 
"You have only one sa’ab: 


and that is R K. Dhawan. 
He’s fighting the election, so 
you’d better get active," the 
caller said. 

The MLA was disgusted. 
"You ask your sa’ab for me, 
whether he wants to be a 
sa’ab or fight the election? If 
he just wants to be a sa’ab, 
tell him to stay at home. Elec¬ 
tions are not fought like 
this," he retorted and hung 
up. 


Later, it was announced 
that the election had been 
cancelled. But obviously 
Dhawan will continue to be a 
candidate for the seat. So 
MLAs are now planning 
how to get even with the 
‘sa’ab’. 


Fighting It out 

The Prime Minister 
has asked for a report 
from objective Rqjya Sabha 
MPs on the rivalry between 
parliamentary affairs mini¬ 
ster V.C. Shukla and mini¬ 
ster for state Margaret Alva. 

Alva did the unforgiva¬ 
ble: she wrote a letter to the 
PM about the shabby treat¬ 
ment meted out to her by 
Shukla and went to press 
about it. But her anger is Justi¬ 
fied. It is she who runs 
around to get MPs for the 
beleaguered Congress(l) in 
the Rajya Sabha. And at die 
end of the day, she is the one 
left cartying the can. 

All the MPs concur that 



out 

Shukla is insufferable as a 
parliamentary affairs mini¬ 
ster. He can afford to be arro¬ 
gant with his own party mem¬ 
bers. But he’s just as contem¬ 
ptuous of the Opposition. 

I he PM is worried -— at 
this stage he cannot afford to 
have even one disgruntled 
MP in the Upper House, The¬ 
refore, he’s calling MPs one 
by one and asking them what 
the problem is. layanthi 
Natarajan has already met 
him. V Narayanswamy is 
expected to follow suit, • 


CHECK-LIST 


Who's saying what on the uniform civil 
code 

■ The Supreme Court: Acted on the complaint of 
four women whose husbands left them, converted to Islam 
to marry again and took shelter under the personal laws 
governing Muslims to evade persecution for bigamy. The 
court annulled the mkaah marriages and "requested’ the 
government to look at Article 44 (relating to a uniform 
personal law) again The order says all Indian citizens must 
be covered by a uniform civil code. 


■ Thu Imam of Jama MatjM: Says people of other 
religions who haye converted to Islam only to marry a 
second time should not be considered Muslims. The Imam 
shows remarkable restraint considering the hysteria that 
was on display after the Shah Bano judgement 
accompanied by the fear that the state needed no excuse to 
interfere in personal law. The Imam continues to 
vehemently oppose a uniform civil code. 


■ The Mlnoritlos Commission: its chairman, 
Sardar All Khan, calls for a debate on reform in personal 
law by legal luminaries. But says that the Muslim 
community will never accept Its Infringement. 


■ Tim government: Has said nothing so far. 
However, it Is concerned that provisions of personal laws 
so often go against the Interests of women. 


■ TboBJF: L K. Advam says the Supreme Court 
judgement is 'timely’ and that it will become one of the 
campaign points in the elections, The party has to reconcile 
this view with its assurances to Muslims at Its Goa meeting 
that they had nothing to fearfrom the BJP, ? 
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Copout! 


Kiran Bedi has visited 
many prisons abroad and she 
was merely trying to imple¬ 
ment some changes here that 
would prove to he bcnclictal 
in the long run. Prisoners are 
people after all, and will go 
back to their homes and fami¬ 
lies after their term is over. 
Thus it should be seen that 
they are mentally and physi¬ 
cally fit to carry on with their 
lives and not return broken 
in spirit and mind. 

And as for Charles Sob¬ 
hraj being given "luxuries", 
a typewriter and a TV set are 



Kiran Bacll: aha made a difference In Tlhar 


I t was sad to read about 
Kiran Bedi’s marching 
orders, for she was India's 
only cop who could have 
radically improved the pri¬ 
son and the judicial system 
here, which still seems to 
belong to the dark ages 
( Kiran! 14 — 20 May) 

Kiran Bedi tried her best 
to improve the lives of the 
prisoners who are forced to 
while away their time in capt* 
tivity. Not all of them are har¬ 
dened criminals and they 
certainly deserve better treat¬ 
ment than being made to 
spend years in tiny, dirty 
cells and being treated like 
animals. In the West, even 
the most hardened serial kil¬ 
lers receive better treatment 
than our petty criminals. 


mere necessities w hen writ¬ 
ing a biography. Or does the 
government think that he 
should have been given a 
slate and a chalk to do the 
job 7 

This supercop could have 
done much more had she 
been given a chance, but our 
government is famous for 
showering brickbats when 
bouquets are due. 

Sunirmat Chowdhury (New 
Delhi) 

■ I was shocked to learn that 
Charles Sobhraj spends most 
of his time in jail writing, 
reading and exercising, liste¬ 
ning daily to a 12-band short¬ 
wave radio for international 
news and watching TV! 


It is rather surprising that 
Sobhraj, notorious criminal 
that he is, gets to avail of so 
many facilities in jail. The 
deadly charm that he was 
famous for seems to have 
worked extremely well with 
Kiran Bedi. the high-profile 
‘supercop ’ who was IG pri¬ 
sons at the tunc The news of 
Ms Bedi’s alliance with Sob¬ 
hraj — he is supposed to be 
her biographer—came as a 
shock to many like me. is it 
in return for this service that 
she has favoured him with 
the permission to use 
gadgets like ah electronic 
typewriter, a Walkman, a 
cooler, etc.? It is rather ironi¬ 
cal that a prisoner enjoys faci¬ 
lities that most of us, poor, 
law-abiding citizens, cannot 
afford! 

The [5ower and recogni¬ 
tion that she has won over 
the years seem finally to 
have gone to Kiran Bedi’s 
head. I was glad to learn that 
she has been transferred 
V.K. Dayaldas, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


DADA, not TAD A 


R aising the banner of 
revolt (30 April—6 
May) reminds me of a quote 
by A.L. Carthi 11: "Every 
government must be strong 
enough to coerce the crimi¬ 
nal and the rebel. The former 
being the man who sets up 



Naraslmha Rao: tlma to 
act tough 


his private will, and the lat¬ 
ter, the man who sets up the 
will of a section against the 
wall of the community". 

It is very clear that the 
Congress(I ) government has 
been coerced by both crimi¬ 
nals and rebels m the party. 
Therefore, wc need not just 
the TADA but also a ‘Dissi¬ 
dents And Defectors Activit¬ 
ies (Prevention) Act 
(DADA)' to check these ele¬ 
ments and keep the country 
sale from them. Will the 
Prime Minister, tor once, act 
tough 7 If not, then he should 
resign his chair. 

R.N. VaswaniI, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Y our story Bure and 
unfair (9—15 May) 
revealed how a model 
unknowingly became a vic¬ 
tim of computer graphics 
which was used to strip her 
nude, without her knowing it. 

The advertising agency 
concerned had ultimately 
agreed to pay Sherie Meher- 
Homji the damages for the 
one lakh copies of Stardust 
carrying the advertisement 
already in circulation. 

Magna Publication, to which 
Stardust belongs, also pulled 
out the six-page ad, at the 
cost of Rs 5 lakh, from the 
rest of that issue's copies as 
they believed an agreement’ 


Nothing 

underneath 



Sheri Meher^HomJi: 
stripped of dignity 
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Tht recently-concluded SAARC summit: the show 
needs sprucing up 


should be respected. 

Sunday, too, publish¬ 
ed the said photograph in its 
article, though not in the 
form of an advertisement. 
Does it not amount to further 
exposure and exhibition of 
Sheri Meher-Homji’s body, 
especially after so much 
trouble was created? Such 
things arc not expected from 
a magazine of Sunday’s 
credibility. 

Chattel! Bhattacharya, 
Danapur (Bihar) 


Beastly tales 


Z oo story (16—^22 April) 
presented the reader 
with a series of almost unbe¬ 
lievable incidents of neglig¬ 
ence and cruelty inflicted on 
animals in captivity. The 
mind refuses to believe that 
humans can act in such inhu¬ 
man ways--That careles¬ 
sness, non-cooperation of 
workers and mishandling of 
the animals by untrained 
staff can even result in the 
death of what are our nation¬ 
al wealth. 

When will visitors to the 
zoo learn to admire the ani¬ 
mals from a distance and des 
ist from the ‘beastly' beha¬ 
viour of teasing or torment¬ 
ing them? When will wc 
learn to live in a symbiotic 
relationship with nature, inte¬ 
racting positively with other 
living beings who share the 


world with us? 

Since zoos are vital for 
purposes of research, educa¬ 
tion and conservation, repre¬ 
sentatives of the government 
and the public should sit toge¬ 
ther and try to find out ways 
of ensuring that the hapless 
animals are both well- 
maintained and well-treated. 
V.P. Tendon, Naw Delhi 


Lead the way 


W ith two exceptions, the 
recently-concluded 
SAARC summit did not 
deviate from the standard of 
wordy ineffectuality set by 
previous such meetings 


(Break inf* ba rriers , 14—20 
May) 

The deviations were both 
related to India’s position as 
the hugest and the most 
important member of this 
south-Asian group. First, as 
indicated by the Pakistan- 
Nepal-Maldivcs pre-summit 
proposal on admitting bilate¬ 
ral issues into SAARC’S 
agenda, India should not 
rigidly stick to the group’s 
original letter of law. True, 
bilateral issues, given Indi¬ 
a’s envied pre-eminence, will 
probably tend to feature a 
large share.of India-related 
problems, which might be 
uncomfortable for India. 
However, unless an element 
of bilateralism is admitted, 
SAARC meetings will inevi¬ 
tably be nothing more than 
yawn-provoking talk shops. 

The second deviation con¬ 
cerns the slow progress of 
SAARC’s economic initia¬ 
tives. Here too, it is India 
which will have to do the 
needful. Given its relatively 
strong economic strength, 
India is the best candidate for 
pushing through a genuinely 
multinational trade deal, the 
absence of which makes 
miniscule intra-SAARC 
trade even more glaring. 
ManoJ K. Jain, Shyamnagar 
(West Bengal) 



Animals In cagss: n erfm# afnlnst naturs 


Governing 

extravagance 


T he current constitutional 
crisis and political fiasco 
in Tamil Nadu could have 
been averted if one of the 
warring parties—the Gover¬ 
nor, the chief minister or the 
Prime Minister—had 
shown an iota of prudence 
and sagacity (Governing 
Governors , 7—13 May). 

DrChanna Reddy, who 
has a proven track record of 
sabotaging elected govern¬ 
ments, Jayalalitha, who com¬ 
mits blunder after blunder to 
retain power, assuming the 
role of an inf allible dictator, 
and the indecisive Prime 
Minister have each a distinc¬ 
tive role to play in bringing 
about this calculated chaos. 



Dr Channa Rsddy: 
rsdundant haad 

Keeping the scenario in 
mind, I think the time has 
come to revive the issue of 
abolishing the extravagance 
called ‘Governor’. As the 
Centre’s agent sent to desta¬ 
bilise the elected govern¬ 
ment of a state, he is a nuisan¬ 
ce; as a passive spectator of 
the dictatorial dictums of a 
chief minister he is redun¬ 
dant. In either way, he is a 
national waste and a burden 
on the taxpayer. 

A nominated titular head 
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certainly cannot oust a 
democratically elected 
government. A chief mini¬ 
ster whom the people have 
elected is surely more 
important than a decorative 
head. If a situation warrants, 
the judicial head of a state 
can he invested with powers 
to sort out any constitutional 
crises that arise. 

U,$. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Checkthe 
menace 


T his refers to the article on 
the attack on the Hindu 
Munnani o*'lice in Madras, 
which created a lot of politi¬ 
cal tension in the state recent¬ 
ly (Explos ion of terror, 30 
April—6 May). 

Dastardly killings of 
Hindu Munnani activists and 
also attacks on its head¬ 
quarters reveal how the milit¬ 
ant activity of the Intcr- 
Sei vices Intelligence (ISI) is 
slowly gripping the country. 
It also divulges the nexus bet¬ 
ween some political parties 
who have been indulging the 
nefarious designs of the ISI. 

I feel that there has been a 
rapid surge in the Hindu 
movement not only in the 
southern states, which have 
perceived it very 
recently, but all over the 



Sachin Tandulkar: the backbone of the team 


country. That is why hardco¬ 
re Hindu organisations are 
being targeted all over the 
country by extremist and 
divisive forces who are try¬ 
ing to destroy the ideology 
of the newly-bom theme of 
Hindutva, which is becom¬ 
ing very popular in our socie¬ 


The Hindu Munnani headquarters: paying a 
price for popularity 



ty today. 

The government should 
immediately lake stringent 
measures to check the 
menace of sectarian and 
destructive forces for other¬ 
wise it might result in a mass 
movement that would create 
further communal tension in 
India. 

S.S. Ranganathan, Girldhi 
(Bihar) 

One of akind 

I t was interesting to read a 
cover story on sports in a 
magazine mainly devoted to 
politics and business 
(Batboy, 30 April—6 May). 

Sachin Tendulkar is a 
class apart from the other 
cricketers. He is not only a 
great sportsman but also a 
great human being. Sachin 
will always be remembered 
in cricketing history for his 
excellent contribution to 


Indian cricket. However, 
though he is undoubtedly the 
backbone of the Indian team 
today, as far as captaincy 
is concerned, I feel it would 
be better if Azharuddin 
remains the skipper for some 
more time yet. For the pressu¬ 
res of captaincy would proba¬ 
bly take its toll on Sachin’s 
performance— proving to 
be too great a strain on his 
young shoulders. 

As far as the Indian team 
is concerned, it needs an all- 
rounder like Kapil Dev to 
capture the forthcoming 
World Cup. And the onus is 
on the selection committee, 
Azhaaiddin and the cricket 
manager, to make India 
emerge victorious in the 
match. Only then can Sachin 
really be proud of being a 
member of the Indian cricket 
team. 

ZahidH. Javali, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Mistaken 

identity 


T his is with reference to 
the item entitled Dog¬ 
fight that appeared in the 
Business Diary column in 
the 14—-20 May issue of 
your magazine. 

The photograph that 
appeared along with the cap¬ 
tion ‘P.C. Sen’ is not that of 
the managing director, Indi¬ 
an Airlines, Shri P.C. Sen. 

We are amazed that a 
magazine of the standard 
and reputation of Sunday 
should have reporters that 
are so incredibly careless. 
Since the photograph itself is 
inaccurate, there is perhaps 
no necessity to comment on 
the total inaccuracy of what 
has been written relating to 
Shri P.C. Sen. 

R.N. Pathak, Dygeneral 
manager (PR), Indian Alrtlnaa 

Our apologies for the mix- 
up, We stand by the substan¬ 
ce of the item , however . 
Business editor 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 



rk iaxman/ me runes or India 



■ All blame is on us. It is 
as if, before and after 
Opposition terms, India 
was a land of Ram Rajya, 
milk and pristine rivers. 

Chandra Shekhar, former 
PM, reacting to the 
suggestion that the 
situation in Kashmir had 
started to worsen during 
his fammmit's tenure 


the party. But my efforts 
were misunderstood and 
taken in a rather 
light-hearted manner. 

N.D. TrwARl. rebel 
Congress(I) leader 

■ It only shows that the 
Congress knows very well 
what is right and w;hat is 
wrong. But they ignore 
what is right and continue 
to play to the gallery. 

Seema Mustafa social 
activist, observing that the 
government’s move to 
replace TADA by a softer 
law was timed with an eye 
on the coming by-elections 

■ Everyone realises that 
Mr Narasimha Rao will 
tuin the party but it is a 
matter of time when they 
come out and say this 
openly. 

Yogendramakwana. 

firmer Union 

minister, sfterfcMhg 


Arjun Singh, the expelled 
Congress(f) leader 

■ The bottom line of 
counter-insurgency 
operations of the Indian 
Army is that no part of 
India will ever be allowed 
to secede or become 
independent of the Indian 
Union. 

General Shankar Roy 
CHOWDHURY. chief of the 
army staff, at a press 
conference 

■ Hindu fanatics are 
promoting war phobia in 
the region, but we will not 
allow them to do so. 

BENAZixBHtmo, 
Pakistani Prime Minister, 
referring to tite burning of 
the Chmr-e*ShariefShrine 


I You are faced w 



and globalisation. 

T.N.Seshan.CEC, to 
members of the Merchants 
Chamber of Commerce 

■ Personally, I feel no 
actor should get involved 
in politics. Instead of 
saying something on a 
political dais, I think 1 can 
say things far more 
effectively through the 
medium of cinema. 

NanaPatbkar, film actor 
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VIRSANGHVI 

CHflWGE OF GUARD 

Kashmir: the gang that can *t shoot straight 



(t should now be 
clear (o anybody 
who has been fol¬ 
lowing the Kash¬ 
mir fiasco that the 
Government of 
India is simply una¬ 
ble to cope with 
developments. 

Pan of the problem 
is that our position is morally awkward. 
But what worries me most is that in such 
a complit tied situation. New Delhi has 
chosen to rely on a team that simply can¬ 
not stick together. 

Let's take the home ministry first 
because it is directly concerned with law 
and order. Every child knows that home 
minister S.B. Chavan is not on talking 
terms with his minister of state Rajesh 
Pilot. And when Rajesh does talk about 
Chavan, most of what he says is 
unprintable. 

Then there is the Kashmir depart¬ 
ment, created so that the tension bet¬ 
ween Chavan and Pilot does not reflect 
in the government's handling of the 
situatiory There is no minister to head 
this department. Like so many others, it 
comes directly under the Prime Minister 
and he simply does not have the time to 
give it the attention it deserves. 

One solution could be for the minister 
of state in the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO), Bhuvanesh Chaturvcdi, who is 
supposed to assist the Prime Minister, to 
take on some of the responsibilities. 
Unfortunately, while Chaturvedi is a per¬ 
fectly amiable chap and serves a useful 
role in putting MPs in touch with the 
PM, Kashmir is not one of his particular 
interests. At the home ministiy, they 
claim that he would prefer to spend 
' much more time in his native Rajasthan 
(he was there when the shrine burnt 
down) and they say that the full form of 
his title — minister of state (J&K) — is 
minister of state (Jaipur and Kota). 

That leaves home secretary K. Padma- 
nabhaiah who is also secretary in-charge 
of the Kashmir department. Padmanab- 
haiah is a controversial figure because 
many of his colleagues regard him as 

i 


being too abrasive. Nevertheless, it is 
hard to deny that he is one of the few 
civil servants who is persistent enough 
to ensure that things get done. 

But there is a problem. Padmanabhai- 
ah is not on talking terms with General 
K.V. Krishna Rao, the Governor of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Krishna Rao has 
survived so many failures that he probab-, 
ly believes that he is indestructible and 
invulnerable. Thus he sees no reason to 
listen to the home secretary and is 
frequently rude to him. Padmanabhaia- 
h's strong suit is not subtlety so this does 
not make for a harmonious relationship. 

This, believe it or not, is how the 
Government of India is handling Kash¬ 
mir. The minister in charge — Narasim- 
ha Rao himself — has too much on his 
plate. His minister of state has too many 
other responsibilities. There is civil war 
at the home ministry. 


So, the only man in New Delhi who is 
in a position to make Kashmir policy is 
an IAS officer: the home secretary. And 
the Governor won’t talk to him. 

Are you surprised that we are in this 
mess? 

I know that the Kashmiris claim that 
the Indian Army did an Akal Takht in 
Chrar-e-Sharief and destroyed the shri¬ 
ne. But I think that as Indians we are obli¬ 
ged to believe our own people. Which 
means that we must accept that 
Pakistani-backed mercenaries delibera¬ 
tely blew up the shrine on Id day to scup¬ 
per the political process and to focus 
international attention on the troubled 
state. 

Even so, it is hard to escape the conclu¬ 
sion that this was an avoidable tragedy, 
Given our record with places of worship 
—the Akal Takht, the Babri Masjid, etc, 
—the Hazratbal crisis should have serv- 
- iuw ' Av i aMa^j^'Y^ r 








ed as a warning of the dangeis that lay 
ahead. 

We got out of the Ha/xatbal mess sim¬ 
ply because we were patient enough to 
wear out the terrorists who gladly accep¬ 
ted our deal and eventually vacated the 
shrine. It was no great victory <>n our 
part, merely a stroke of luck 


enough troops. Intelligence told them 
that the shrine was in no danger. They 
believed that the terrorists would wave 
cheery goodbyes and leave on their own. 
And soon. 

Frankly, these excuses are pathetic. 
And in private, the home ministry is 
only too willing to admit that somebody 
made a colossal error. Given the current 
personal equations, it is not surprising 
that the home ministry places the blame 
at General Krishna Rao’s door. He was 
the man on the spot, he has military expe¬ 
rience and he should have known better. 


Any fool could have 
seen that we would not 
always be so lucky. It 
required a bare minimum 
of common sense to reco¬ 
gnise that the important 
shrines and mosques in 
the Valley needed to be 
guarded round the clock 
to prevent terrorists from 
taking them over. 

The most extraordina¬ 
ry aspect of the Chrar- 
e-Sharief crisis is that 
nobody bothered to do 
this. Instead, the terror¬ 
ists were allowed to 
move in and to hold the 
shrine hostage. 

I gather that the govern¬ 
ment has its own excuses. 
Apparently there weren't 


I t is not my case that the home ministry 
is justified in blaming it all on the 
general. No doubt the Governor has his 
own explanations for what went wrong. 

But it is hard to escape the conclusion 
that in most democratic countries any 
Governor who presided over a disaster 
of this magnitude would be given his 
marching orders within 24 hours. Assu¬ 
ming, of course, that he hadn’t displayed 
the integrity required to accept responsi¬ 
bility for the lapse and resign voluntarily. 

The problem is that New Delhi finds 
it difficult to sack Krishna Rao in the cur¬ 
rent climate Any dismissal may well be 
interpreted as an admission of failure on 
our part. And the Pakista- 

9 nis will use it to buttress 
their claim that Indian for¬ 
ces destroyed the shrine 
and that we are now cove- 
ringup. 

Secondly, Narasimha 
Rao intends to go ahead 
with elections in Kash- 
mir If he were to sack 
Krishna Rao and appoint 
another Governor, the 
new man would ask for a 
year or so to get organis- 
VJUUUm ed before he could hold 
elections. So, South 
Block is working on the 
assumption that it is bet- 
ter to hold elections as 
PinPIH soon as possible and then 
sack the Governor. 

Tm not suie that this 
KHHRVS assumption is valid. And 
■aifiilliftH in any case, the problem 
goes beyond Krishna 
Rao. Can you really man- 
age a crisis of this magni- 
fcunaBgM tude when each member 
.ifl of your team has contem- 
pt for the other? 



THE MESS IN KASHMIR 


• The minister in charge— 
Narasimha Rao himself—has 
too much on his plate 

• The minister of state in the 
PMO, Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi, 
has too many other 
responsibilities 

• Them fedvH war at the home 
ministry between S.B. Chavan 
and Rajesh Pilot 

• The only man in New Delhi 
who is In a position to make 
Kashmir policy Is home 
secretary K. Padmanabhaiah. 
But there’s a problem: Governor 
K.V. Krishna Rao won’t talk to 
him 



It is the personnel factor that prevents 
timely action from being taken and igno¬ 
res other options. Given the success of 
Operation Black Thunder compared to 
the fiasco of Bluestar, one would have 
expected the National Security Guard to 
.have been used in Chrar-e-Sharief rather 
than the army. Nobody in authonty ha* 
been able to explain to me why this 
option was rejected — if it was ever 
considered. 

Whatever other action Narasimha 
Rao takes on Kashmir, it is clear that he 
must undertake what he dreads the most: 
personnel changes. S.B. Chavan would 
make a good defence minister. Rajesh 
Pilot’s energy could be well utilised in 
any ministry where he has independent 
charge. The Prime Minister should take 
over the home portfolio himself and 
appoint somebody like P. Chidambaram 
as minister for internal security. 

That way Kashmir will get the atten¬ 
tion it deserves. And wc will not drift 
from avoidable crisis to avoidable 
debacle. • 
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End of 
TADA 

The Centre decides to scrap the draconian Act. 
But legal experts are wary of a new Bill placed 
in Parliament 


O n 24 May, if Sanjay Dutt's 
lawyers were to file an 
application for bail, it 
would be logical to 
assume that they would 
file it under the normal law governing 
criminal cases: the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure (CrPC), So it should be if, accord¬ 
ing to enthusiastic government reports, 
TADA is gone. 

It is indicative of the disquiet that still 
exists, that long hours after home mini¬ 
ster SB. Chavan introduced the Crimi¬ 
nal Law Amendment Bill, 1995, in Parli¬ 
ament, P V. Narasimha Rao’s own mini¬ 
sters were still uncertain about its 
efficacy. 

They were still meeting behind closed 
doors and consulting their own sets of 
non-government lawyers to assure them¬ 
selves that the honor of TADA was 
over The worry: m the guise of throw'- 
ing out the draconian. Terrorist and Dis¬ 
ruptive Activities (Prevention) Act, 
1987, had they allowed another monster 
to be conceived * 

Ironically, the timing ot this move — 
long overdue by all standards—has pro¬ 
ved very' convenient to the Rao benches. 
Opposed by the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) and the AIADMK, the moving of 
this Bill on 18 May had the effect of 
deflecting at least two arrows earlier 
expected to be fired at the Arjun 
Singh/N.D. Tiwan-lcd dissident Con¬ 
gress workers' convention on 19 May. 

The removal of TADA had recently 
been tagged on to the dissidents' 
demands, too. The tabling of the Bill put 
an end to it Arjun Singh’s demand that 
Congress appologise to Muslims for the 
demolition of the Babn Masjid had re¬ 


enforced a growing impression that Rao 
and the BJP were hand-in-glove. The 
decision to allow TADA to lapse on 23 
May, in the face of fierce BJP opposi¬ 
tion, raised questions on that allegation. 

Interestingly, it is only recently, after 
their Shiv Sena-supported victory in 
Maharashtra and resounding win in 
Gujarat (added to an earlier triumph in 
Delhi) that the BJP has been baring its 
fangs on TADA. Even up to the run-up 
to the last state elections, prominent BJP 
leaders like Sikander Bakht had publicly 
claimed that TADA was not good. 

Other Opposition parties, human 
rights activists, civil liberties move¬ 
ments, etc., were more scathing in their 
criticism — openly supporting the claim 



S.B. Chavan: taking a decision finally 



of Muslim organisations that TADA 
was being used more and more solely to 
persecute their people. 

Within the ruling Congress, too, there 
was a growing disquiet about the misuse 
of the Act. At regular intervals, Muslim 
MPs and ministers went into a huddle 
and vowed to demand that TADA be 
scrapped. But each time the exigencies 
of politics seemed to get in the way of 
their resolve. 

As cases in point, there were the repea¬ 
ted assertions of railway minister C.K. 
Jaffer Sharief and civil aviation minister 
Ghulam Nabi Azad, that they would 
resign from the government if TADA 
was not scrapped. 

P olitical pundits say it was indicative 
of their seriousness that they direct¬ 
ed these threats to the newspapers and 
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not Rao. More important, that they conti¬ 
nued to be closely associated with the 
one Congress chief minister in whose 
state the grossest abuse of TAD A was 
alleged: Maharashtra heavyweight Sha- 
rad Pawar. 

Even while the Congress manifesto 
was being drafted for the recent state 
elections, Pawar continued to resist 
changes on TADA on the grounds that it 
had become an issue between communit¬ 
ies — the stand that the BJP is now 
taking. 

Was it really TADA that defeated the 
Congress in Maharashtra and Gujarat? 
Pawar groupies say, no. The Muslims, 
they claim, were unhappy because of the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid — for 
which Rao and not Pawar was to be 
blamed. 

Anothei group, which is anti-Pawar 


but anti-minority as well, says even the 
masjid at Ayodhya wasn’t the issue The 
voters went against the Congress 
because the disparity between the nch 
and the poor had become too obvious, 
and Pawar was seen to be the creator of 
this gulf. Pawar groupies argued that it 
was an anti-establishment vote ‘helped 
along’ by Pawar detractors within the 
Congress itself. 

The same was the report from Guja¬ 
rat. That the vote was anti-establishment 
and that elements within the Congress 
itself made sure that candidates given 
tickets by Ahmed Patel were targeted by 
supporters of Madhavsinh Solanki. And 
vice versa. 

However, the enthusiasm with which 
Congressmen have welcomed this Bill 
shows that no matter what they said to 
save their political prestige, TADA wei¬ 


ghed heavily on their conscience. 

Ironically, though cynics say Prime 
Minister Rao would have turned a blind 
eye for even longer if T AD A ’ s own natu¬ 
ral life didn’t come to an end on 23 May, 
it is because of his intervention that 
home minister S.B. Chavan has been 
detracted from his anti-Pawar campaign 
for long enough to table the new Bill. 

What stirred him into taking action? 
The fact that the Muslim disapproval of 
the Congress had become so obvious 
that even die-hard, border-line Hindu 
chauvinists within the party’s fold were 
beginning to acknowledge that, in the 
thin line between winning and losing, 
every Muslim vote mattered if the Con¬ 
gress’ prospects were to be brightened. 

Ideally, the way to win back the 
Muslims, at least substantially, was to 
rebuild the Babri Masjid. But since that 
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was not possible without inviting the 
wrath of the majority community — 
whose votes are just as essential — then 
some other sop had to be found. 

The government surmised that the 
best step to please not just Muslims but 
also other aggrieved sections such as 
human rights activists and civil libertari¬ 
ans agitating on the issue would be to let 
TADA die a natural death on 23 May. 
There is a wide body of legal opinion 
that, with a few amendments and addi¬ 
tions, the normal laws are strong enough 
to deal with cases of terrorism against 
the slate. 

The problem, of course, was that it 
was a political situation that prompted 
the rethinking on TADA. Hence, any 
steps to amend or repeal had to be taken 
with a political sense. TADA was also 
an adminivralive problem — and any 
change would have had to have admi¬ 
nistrative concurrence. 

With all the BJP governments and the 
new ly estranged AIADMK government 
in Tamil Nadu calling for its retention, 
the Centre did not have all the cards in its 
hands. 

Besides, there was a human problem: 
to come up with a new Bill different 
enough to obliterate the scars of TADA 
and guarantee against abuse in the future. 


D oes this new Bill fit the description? 

At first glance, one’s reaction might 
well be. "Yes, this Bill will bring relief." 
The major pernicious clauses of TADA 
appear to be out 

In TADA, for instance, the definition 
of ‘abetment’ was much too wide to 
include: (i) the communication or associ¬ 
ation with any person or class of persons 
who is engaged in assisting in any man¬ 
ner terrorists or disruptiomsts; (ii) the 
passing on, or publication of, without 
any lawful authority, any information 
likely to assist the terrorists or disruptio- 
nists, and the passing on, or publication 
of, or distribution of, any document or 
matter obtained from terroi ists or di srup- 
tionists; and (iii) the rendering of any 
assistance, whether financial or otherwi¬ 
se, to terrorists or disruptiomsts. This 
has been dropped in the new Bill. 

In TADA, mere possession of certain 
unauthorised arms, etc., in a specified 
area, constituted an offence punishable 
with a jail term of not less than five years 
which could extend to life imprisonment 
(the provision under which Sanjay Dull 
is being held). This, too, has been delet¬ 
ed in the new Bill. 

TADA had a specified time-limit of 
48 hours within which an investigating 
officer had to inform the court of any 
attachment or seizure in such a case. 



Shared Pawar: misused TADA 



BUYING TIME 

The Shiv Sena delays the report of the Srikrishna 
Commission enquiring into the Bombay riots 


I t was 25 January, 1993, when Justi¬ 
ce B.N. Srikrishna of the Bombay 
High Court was appointed head of 
the Srikrishna Commission to 
investigate into the origin of the 
December 1992 and January 1993 
Bombay riots. The commission got 
off to a good start when it began recor¬ 
ding evidence in July 1993, only five 
months after it had been appointed. 

But, in March this year, after col¬ 
lecting evidence for 19 months, the 
commission stopped further proceed¬ 
ings because of a unique event—the 
main ‘accused’ in the case were elect¬ 
ed members of the ruling party of the 
state;! 

The terms of reference of the com¬ 


mission were restricted to finding out 
the cause of the riots, the role of the 
police and, subsequently, what could 
be done to remedy the Situation- 

Enquiries during the 19 months 
had yielded enough information to 
confirm what many people had 
always suspected: that the riots were 
instigated and enthusiastically fuell¬ 
ed by the Shiv Sena and their covert 
supporters, the Bombay Police. 

The Shiv Sena, however, believes 
that the commission was set up with 
the sole purpose of hounding them. 
Shiv Sena counsel Adhjk Shirodkar 
said that the Congress would have 
used the qpmmission’s findings to 
ban the Sena. This explains the vari- 
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Till the Centre 
gets its act 
together, the 
sufferers under 
TADA will have to 
wait The human 
rights activists, the 
agitated lawyers 
and the civil 
libertarians can at 
best mumble: 
"Justice delayed is 
justice denied" 


However, no time-limit had been placed 
on the court within which it should deci¬ 
de the matter either way. This had result¬ 
ed in a major scope for harassment and 
delay. The new Bill gives a specific 
time-limit. 

One of the most dreaded provisions of 
TADA was the admissibility of confes¬ 
sion before a police officer. The Bill 
reverts to normal law of the land in 
which a confession before a police offi¬ 
cer cannot be held against a person — 
given the reputation of the average Indi¬ 
an daroga. (This is another, and perhaps 
the main, provision under which Sanjay 
Dutt has been jailed). 

TADA allowed for protection of wit¬ 
nesses —to the extent that it gave the def¬ 
ence counsel no effective right of cross- 
examination. In the new Bill, the provi¬ 
sion has been effectively modified and 
the onus now lies with the prosecution to 
prove that revealing the identity of the 
witness will endanger his or her life. 

Section 16 of TADA allowed the 
court to (i) hold the proceedings at any 
place decided upon by the designated 
court (and hence not necessarily in a 
public place); (ii) to avoid mentioning of 
names and addresses of witnesses in its 
orders or judgements or in any records 
of the case accessible to the public and 
(lii) to issue any orders to ensure that the 
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ous adjournments the commission 
faced before the Maharashtra 
elections. 

For a long time, the Shiv Sena had 
been trying to extend the scope of the 
commission to include the bomb 
blasts of March 1993, arguing that 
the blasts were an extension of the 
riots. 

In May 1995, their wishes were ful¬ 
filled. Deputy chief minister Gopi- 
nath Munde, who also handles the 
home portfolio, decided to widen the 
scope of the commission to include 
an enquiry into the origins of the con¬ 
spiracy that led to the bomb blasts. 

The commission h M also been 
entrusted with the task of finding out 
if there was any link between the 
Bombay riots and the blasts. 

By extending the scope of the com¬ 
mission and refusing to wind it up, 
the Shiv Sena has made a very smart 
move. There am strong rumours that 
Justice Srikrishna will resign over 

1 this new This 

--., . 


means that the gathering of evidence 
will have to begin ail over again, and 
this time, for a far more complex 
sequence of events. 

The delay in filing the report will 
also dull the earlier sense of outrage 
that had encouraged witnesses to 
make their statements. Thus, in 
effect, die Shiv Sena has managed to 
dilute the commission’s objective 
without making,the political blunder 
of actually disbanding it 

If the terms of reference had not 
changed, then there is every possibili¬ 
ty that the commission would have 
completed its report ( by the end of 
this year. And, an even stronger possi¬ 
bility is that the Shiv Sena would 
have found that most witnesses, who 
gave evidence, had pointed a finger 
atthem. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that 
the Shiv Sena would do everything in 
its power to quad) or delay the com¬ 
mission’s findings. • 




identity and addresses of the witnesses 
are not disclosed, thus foiling the chan¬ 
ces of cross-checking on their authentici¬ 
ty by the defence counsel. 

The new Bill, too, allows the same 
provisions but specifies very clearly that 
such measures are to be taken only if the 
special court gives "reasons to be record¬ 
ed in writing" that it is "satisfied that the 
life of such witness is in danger". 

Another welcome change has been in 
the area of appeal and the composition 
of the court deciding such special cases. 
Earlier, a TADA appeal went directly 
from the designated court to the Supre¬ 
me Court. The appeal was also only 
against the final order and not against 
any interlocutory orders. 

Since appeals under normal law 
would go from the sessions court to the 
High Court, with the avenue of the 
Supreme Court open in matters of consti¬ 
tutional importance, the earlier system 
effectively took away one level of 
appeal. It also created other problems. 

Under normal circumstances, the 
Supreme Court is supposed to hear only 
constitutional matters. With the appeal 
coming directly from the designated 
court, the apex court had to open its 
doors to a host of appeals, adding to the 
problems of already overburdened origi- 


Sanjay Putt: still In jail 

nal TADA provisions and address the 
obvious injustice. Once this happens, 
and the committee recommends in his 
favour, there is enough legal precedence 
to allow the government to withdraw the 
case. 

T he expiry of TADA on 23 May 
means different things to different 
people. To the civil rights activists, to 
Majeed Memon, defence counsel for the 
Memon family, and Noor Bano, whose 
eldest son was taken away after the 
dreaded midnight knock by the Bombay 
Police, it means the end of fear. 

But despite the overall sense of relief 
at what many lawyers term "a good 
beginning", the main question regarding 

The current political 
situation prompted a 
rethinking on TADA. 
Hence, any steps to amend 
or repeal it, had to be taken 
with a political sense 


the retrospective died of TADA has 
still not been resolved. There is practical¬ 
ly no chance of charges being dropped 
since Section 1(4) of the law requires 
that prosecution of those arrested under 
the Act continues. 

Neither the dropping of charges has 
been suggested, as the alleged crimes of 
those being held range from the assassi¬ 
nation of Rajiv Gandhi to the Bombay 
blasts. 

In Bombay, for instance, the TADA 
court was proceeding with the final char¬ 
ges framed against the 128 accused. 
Justice J.N. Patel has refused pleas by 
defence lawyers to stay the proceedings. 

Responding to a plea by Majeed 
Memon that the court should wait till 23 
May for the new law that will replace 
TADA, Justice Patel said that if Pailia- 
ment enacted a law to wipe out TADA, 
"then this court would stand dissolved". 
But till that happened, he would proceed 
with the heatings, said Patel, 

Till the government literally gets its 
act together, the sufferers under TADA 
will have to wait. The human rights acti¬ 
vists. the agitated lawyers and the civil 
libertarians can at best mumble: "Justice 
delayed is justice denied." • 

Umim FmnuuMk>*/N0w SMM mnd 
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Policing the police 

The judiciary indicts the Punjab and Haryana Police in several cases 


T he recent indictment of the Punjab 
and Haryana Police in a number of 
cases by the Supreme Court and 
the High Courts has evoked a mixed res¬ 
ponse from the police, politicians and 
others in Punjab. 

The courts have, from lime to lime, 
taken up cases relating to police exces¬ 
ses and harassment and come 10 the 
rescue of the victims. However, the judi¬ 
cial activism in this sphere has increased 
sharply in recent times. Within a span of 
two months, at least five judgements 
have gone against the police. 

These include the famous Tiljala.case 
of Calcutta, Bagga village case of Amrit¬ 
sar and a case relating to Haryana chid 
minister Bhajan Lai’s son-in-law in 
Hisar. 

The High Courts and the apex court 
have come down heavily on the police in 
all these cases. They have clearly said 
that the public is not safe in the hands of 
oppressive lawkeepers. Delivering 
judgement on a case from Amritsar, the 
Supreme Court not only recommended 
prosecution of the deputy superinten¬ 
dent of police, six head constables and 
two constables, but also awarded com¬ 
pensation of Rs 1,50,(XX) each to the 
families of the seven "missing" persons. 

The Supreme Court made scathing 
remarks such as, "Punjab Police as a 
whole merit this court's disapproba¬ 
tion." It further noted that the CBI report 
had concluded that the seven missing 
members of a family, in the age group of 
14-85 years, had been killed. 

The apex court also recommended 
that the compensation amount could be 
recovered from the guilty officials, if 
they were convicted. This case was fol¬ 
lowed by a severe indictment of the Pun¬ 
jab Police in the case relating to the kill¬ 
ing of a Sikh couple at Tiljala, Calcutta. 

In Haryana, the apex court has sent to 
jail two IPS officers along with three 
others for misusing their authority and 
misleading the courts in the Hisar case. 
These judgements have gone a long way 
to restore the faith of the masses in the 
judicial system. 

However, not everybody has appreci¬ 
ated this role of the judiciary. For instan¬ 


ce, there is resentment among the people 
over the Hisai case judgement. The 
grouse is that the apex court didn't touch 
Bhajan Lai and his son-in-law. 

Questions arc being raised regarding 
the judgements involving the Punjab 
Police, too. Says Lakshnu Kanta Chaw- 



The blood-stained floor of the Tiljala residence of 
a Sikh couple, who were shot dead bv a team of 
Punjab Police commandos. The Supreme Court 
has come down heavily on the police in cases like 
this 


la, a leader of the state unit of the Bharati- ' 
ya Janata Party, "I respect the judiciary 
from the core of my heart. But I strongly 
question the trial of policemen in cases 
related to killings of terrorists today, 
when normalcy has been restored by 
them (the police) and them alone. The 
Punjab Police fought insurgency in Pun¬ 
jab. How can one question steps taken in 
such times?" 


Manindcrjit Singh Bitla, the All India 
Youth Congress chief, was more outs¬ 
poken. He said, "The very politicians, 
who have never hesitated to use police 
force for their political and personal 
gains, are today scared to speak in 
favour of Punjab Police because 

P -—--I their eyes are set on the 

vote-bank." 

Senior officials of the 
Punjab Police feel that 
the judiciary is not fully 
informed about the 
ground realities of the 
days of insurgency. All it 
has learnt is through the 
media. 

Implementation of the 
Dharam Vir Police Com¬ 
mission's recommenda¬ 
tions of 1081, is the need 
of the hour, say the offi- 
cers. The commission 
■fe, had suggested creating a 

■ml * panel including the | 

director-general of poli- 
ce, judges, the home 
secretary, social activists 
and top administrators to 
monitor the law and order 
, situation in a regular 

basis. 

They also cal 1 for upda- 
■HHD ting of all criminal laws 
including the Indian Poli- 

esidenceot C c Act, 1861, which 

a team of reta i ns * ts original form 

« except for some minor 

EIT10 LOUrt amendments. According 

i cases like to ^em, cac ^ Act should 

have an expiry date so 
that the law does notbeco- 
me archaic or redundant 
Police officials are particularly peev¬ 
ed at the recent judgement banning the 
handcuffing of undertrials. "Tell us of a 
country where it is not done." This, they 
feel, will help the "criminal-minded" 
undcrtrials to escape. According to 
them, the court should have prohibited 
handcuffing only for certain categories, 
such as "white-collar" prisoners. • 
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The problem with the likes of 
Tavleen Singh is that they 
treat journalism as the natural 
extension of the idle chatter 
and bar-room babble of the 
Beautiful People. Nothing is 
researched. Nothing is 
thought through 


Does Tavleen 
Singh pen her 
Fifth Column only 
to aggravate me — 
or does she have 
some larger pur¬ 
pose in life? I yield 
tononeinmy admi¬ 
ration of the lucidi¬ 
ty of her language 
and the accuracy of her grammar; and 
few, indeed, are our columnists of 
whom we can say as much. But her pro¬ 
se is like Tennyson’s Brook : it shimmers 
on the surface but runs, oh, so shallow. It 
also runs on and on. 

She has chosen to defend Kiran Bedi. 
And who would fault her for that? Espe¬ 
cially as Kiran’s hate object is a BJP 
minister of jails. But while loads of right- 
minded people arc righteously indign¬ 
ant over the treatment meted out to the 
most colourful of our cops, Tavleen is 
alone in finding fault not so much with 
Khurana’s thugs as with Sonia Gandhi 
and the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation! 
What, you might well ask, has Sonia 
Gandhi to do with Kiran Bedi’s ouster 
from Tihar? And where, you might well 
wonder, does the Rajiv Gandhi Founda¬ 
tion come in? 
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Over to Tavleen, the Indian Express , 
Sunday, 14 May, 1995 We are, appa¬ 
rently, "a country which punishes excel¬ 
lence". I'm with her there, of course, as 
Kiran Bedi is clearly an object lesson in 
excellence But wc are also, apparently, 
a nation which "revels in mediocrity". 
True, considering some of the column¬ 
ists we tolerate. 

But what, it seems, makes us revellers 
in mediocrity is that ours is a land which 
"makes heroes out of second-raters". It 
then turns out that she doesn’t mean 
"heroes" at all — but heroines. For the 
gravamen of her gripe is that instead of 


v v v-y 









expressing horror at what was being 
done to the True Heroine, Kiran Bedi, 
the press was going gaga over the False 
Heroine’s visit to Guwahati. 

Now, that is of a piece with both Tav- 
leen’s shimmer and her shallowness. 
The press was not full of Sonia Gandhi’s 
remarks at the Guwahati conference 
(and more’s the pity!) It was Kiran Bedi 
who.se name was in the headlines and the 
front page and the editorials day after 
day of the drama in every newspaper of 
the country; and Tavleen was far from 
being the only media commentator to ful¬ 
minate against Injustice in High Places. 

"" ~ ANY FAIR-MINDED 

person would agree that 
the Story of the Week 
was Kiran Bedi and the 
Shenanigans at Tihar, not 
the Indira Gandhi Memo- 






rial Seminar at Guwahati. 
Yet, so apoplectic does 
Tavleen gel at any men¬ 
tion of the Gandhi family 
that whatever the provo¬ 
cation she picks on them 
first before getting on 
with the subject at hand. 
Which 1 foi one find pass¬ 
ing strange since ; t was 
Tavleen not I who was a 
personal friend oi the 
family’s long before any¬ 
one (least of all poor 
Rajiv) thought of Rajiv 
becoming Prime 

Minister. 

*Twas she who ate the 
pasta and <lrank of the 
Alpine waters I made do 
with biscuits and tea in 
the PA’s room. What 
galls Tavleen, 1 suspect, 
is that Rajiv on bcoming 
PM had the presumption 


to run the country without her kind 
assistance Hell hath no lury like a 
woman scorned 

The nation, it seems, cannot he rescu¬ 
ed until we give "recognition to real 
work, of the kind that was done in Tihar 
Jail, instead of the soil of shallow platitu¬ 
des that pour forth from the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi Foundation". Or, for that matter, the 
shallow platitudes that pour forth from 
Tavleen Singh. 

For what, I wonder, prevents Tavleen 
from finding out what the foundation 
does before reaching for her word pro¬ 
cessor? Is it platitudinous to search out 
318 children orphaned by insensate ter¬ 
rorist violence and ensure that they are 
put through school and college? There 
are 111 kids from Punjab, 79 from 
Andhra Pradesh, 60 from Jammu and 
Kashmir, 36 from Tripura, 20 from 
Assam who arc being helped hack to nor¬ 
malcy from the trauma of seeing their 
parents blown out of existence by terro¬ 
rists. Not to mention three children 
whose policemen-fathers died with 
Rajiv in Sriperumbudur. And nine 
others selected by the director-general 
of the Central Police Organisation. 
What is platitudinous about stretching a 
helping hand to them? Indeed, instead of 
spewing vitriol in weekly instalments 
and shedding her crocodile tears on com¬ 
mand, would Tavleen like to sponsor 
one of the children? It costs only Rs 
10,000 a year—or Rs 50,000 to become 
a life-time sponsor. 

And if she insists that she won’t parti¬ 
cipate because it is The Family — her 
staple hate object — who she, thinks 
were responsible lor unleashing the viol¬ 
ence in the first place, then perhaps she 
could check from one of the 29,879 bene¬ 
ficiaries of the Lifeline Express how pla¬ 
titudinous they have found the free medi¬ 
cal treatment, including medication and, 
where required, surgery from the train 
which, since 1992, has travelled to Gau- 
rigunj and Deoria in Uttar Pradesh, Gon- 
dia in Bihar, Maimari in West Bengal 
and Dindigul in Tamil Nadu, stopping at 
each point for six to eight weeks to make 
available to anyone who seeks help — 
anyone at all — the best available medi¬ 
cal talent in the country absolutely for 
free? And the final figures for Kalahandi 
in Orissa arc still to come in. Remember 
Tavleen bleating on and on about how 
no one cared a khota paisa for Kalahan¬ 
di? And when someone does, where is 
Tavleen? Chasing the latest hot story at 
Tihar. 
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AND NOW that the plains arc steaming, 
can I invite Tavlccn to an unusual holi¬ 
day around Kangra in the salubrious 
environs of Himachal Pradesh? Arrange¬ 
ments can be made for her to travel with 
the RGF TB Mobile Van as it goes from 
village to remote village tackling the 
deadliest killer of the hills. And if her 
prior commitments to cocktail parties 
make it impossible for her to go till the 
silly season in Delhi is over, perhaps she 
would care to join the van when it 
moves, in due course, to the outlying 
reaches of Sikkim ? 

There are 131 village libraries sponso¬ 
red by the foundation scattered through 
the districts of Ajmer and Barmer in 
Rajasthan; Burdwan, Murshidabad, Dar¬ 
jeeling and 24 Parganas (North) in West 
Bengal; Ramanathapuram and Siva- 
ganga in Tamil Nadu; Durg in Madhya 


Klran Bedl: clearly an object 
lesson In excellence 

Pradesh, and Nizamabad in Andhra 
Pradesh. Not to mention four mobile 
libraries in the metropolitan setting of 
Hyderabad, Bombay (oops! Mumbai), 
Delhi and Calcutta. And the RGF 
Pustak Mala — nine books in Urdu, 
Telugu and Hindi for neo-literates. Only 
a beginning, yes. But platitudinous? 
And the tribal girls’ education project at 
Udaipur? And the Braille Library for the 
Blind in Rae Bareli? Also platitudinous? 

The RGF is now working with the 
Chetna Institute for the Mentally Handi¬ 
capped in Bhubaneswar on devising a 
model day-care centre to promote identi¬ 
fication and awareness of the problem, 
provide counselling to parents, ensure 
vocational placement, and undertake 


research which will address itself to 
enduring solutions And, oh yes, sponso¬ 
ring an annual wheel-chair race for the 
physically-handicapped at Pune with 
the International Marathon Trust. 

Also, training 60 primary health wor¬ 
kers for the Kaundihar block of Allaha¬ 
bad district so that there will eventually 
be one worker for every 1,000 residents 
of the block. What moves me most is the 
project now being prepared for a "Home 
Oncological Hospital" where trained 
doctors, nurses and auxiliary medical 
staff will visit homes which are caring 
for tcrminally-ill cancel patients to help 
the end be as painless lor everybody as 
possible. Can Kiran Bedi’s work at 
Tihar not be praised without bruisingly 
condemning the good work of others 7 

THE RGF is developing barefoot techni¬ 
cians to look after livestock; running a 
mobile veterinary clinic for the cattle of 
the nomadic Gujjars of the Doon Valley; 
training local youths in aquaculture and 
aquarium fabrication; identifying trades 
and beneficiaries for artisan develop¬ 
ment. It has contributed to an old 
people’s home in Hooghly. And is runn¬ 
ing a sewing centre for the widows of ter¬ 
rorist victims in Ropar, Punjab. And 
assisting a rehabilitation centre for the 
released bonded labour in Unnayan villa¬ 
ge of Mirzapur district in Uttar Pradesh 
by teaching them entrepreneurial skills, 
training them in pottery and ensuring 
literacy. 

Does all this amount to "mouthing 
banalities about the poor and the 
downtrodden" as Tavlecn Singh would 
have us believe? 

The problem with the likes of Tavleen 
Singh is that they treat journalism as the 
natural extension of the idle chatter and 
bar-room babble of the Beautiful 
People. Nothing is researched. Nothing 
is thought through. Prejudices are parad¬ 
ed as considered opinion. And the 
minute someone like me gives them a 
dose of their own medicine, they whim¬ 
per like whipped curs. 

I ran into Tavleen the other day as she 
was going into her posh residence at 
Gauri Apartments (which is more than 
anyone working at RGF will ever be 
able to afford). "When," she asked, "will 
you stop writing nasty things about 
me?" Mani-Talk offers a free year’s sub¬ 
scription to the Fifth Column for the best 
snappy answer to that stupid question. • 


(I *m a trutte a of the Rejiv Qenhhi Poundetiun, but the 
not^ndttwbundetio ''' ^ pBr9onal ca P aG ^y * ncl 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Hold your tongue! 


Foreign policy statements should be made only by diplomats 



There is an old saying 
in north India accord- 
gggggg ing to which a poor 
N8S man’s wife is everyo¬ 
ne’s bhabi. In the 
governmental structu¬ 
re, such as it is, this 
fate has befallen the 
area of foreign policy and the much- 
harried professionals who are supposed 
to run it under the direction of their politi¬ 
cal masters. Anybody with any kind of 
foothold in authority in spheres far remo¬ 
te from foreign affairs considers himself 
competent to shoot his mouth on even 
the most sensitive foreign policy issues. 

The malaise is not new. It began dur¬ 
ing Jawaharlal Nehru's tragic twilight 
years and worsened over the years. Now 
it has assumed disastrous proportions, 
judging by the egregiously irresponsi¬ 
ble, indeed reprehensible, policy state¬ 
ments made of late by those who had 
absolutely no business to do so. 

Rajesh Pilot is minister for internal 
security in the Union home ministry 
which has no longer anything to do with 
Kashmir affairs, fhis subject was taken 
over by the Prime Minister several 
months ago, ironically, because of an 
unending slanging match between Pilot 
and his nominal boss, S.B. Chavan. And 
yet, after the outrage at Chrar-e-Sharief, 
Pi lot appeared on the BBC and made pro¬ 
nouncements which were unnecessarily 
bellicose, wholly immature and totally 
uncalled for. They, in fact, amounted to 
beating the war drum. 

To nobody’s surprise, Pakistan imme¬ 
diately went to town. It knew, as the 
BBC man in Islamabad reported, that 
Pilot’s ranting was not to be taken 
seriously. But why blame it for exploit¬ 
ing the follies of our fellows? Benazir 
Bhutto called a meeting of the defence 
committee of her Cabinet, proclaimed 
19 May as a 'Black Day’ and pleaded 
with the international community, espe¬ 
cially the United States, to "take note of 
India’s war threats" and to "intervene'’ 
before things could get out of hand. 

Her foreign minister, Sardar Aseef 
Ali, declared that he was going to raise 
the issue at the next meeting of the fore¬ 


ign ministers of the Organisation of Isla¬ 
mic Conference (OIC). The OIC secreta¬ 
riat obligingly called a meeting of the 
OIC contact group at the UN, which 
blandly blamed Indian security forces 
for the torching of Chrar-e-Sharicf. 

In New Delhi, in the meantime, top 
officials, speaking on condition of ano¬ 
nymity, were working overtime to make 
it clear that Pilot had spoken out of turn 
and without any "authorisation". Why 



no one remonstrated with the erring 
minister remained a mystery. But worse 
was yet to follow. 

Jaffer Sharief, who ought to be look¬ 
ing after railways instead of messing 
around with other matters, chose to 
endorse the call for waging war against 
Pakistan for its undoubted provocations 
in Kashmir. This time on, Sardar Aseef 
screamed for "intervention" by the UN 
Security Council. 

At last, P.V. Narasimha Rao spoke up 


but only after Rajya Sabha members had 
expressed concern over Sharief s 
jingoistic and dangerous talk. But sadly, 
the Prime Minister tried to make light of 
the railway minister’s serious lapse, 
arguing that poor Sharief might have 
been too distracted by the "ghastly" rail 
accident he had gone to visit! PV must 
know that his apparent inability to con¬ 
trol and discipline his ministerial collea¬ 
gues has become the talk of the town. 

The Prime Minister’s 
policy of rejecting war as 
a means of settling our 
problems with Pakistan is 
profoundly right. But 
shouldn’t he educate his 
own ministers and prev¬ 
ent them from making 
absurd declarations con¬ 
trary to his policy? Other 
hot-heads also need to 
cool down. 

In the purely India- 
Pakistan context, wars 
have solved no problem 
in the past and will solve 
none in future. 


P.N. Dhar, Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s secretary in the 
Seventies, has placed on 
record why the Kashmir 
settlement could not be 
clinched even after the 
1971 war in which 
Pakistan’s defeat was 
complete. Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto outsmarted Indira 
by promising privately to 
convert the line of control 
in Jammu and Kashmir 
into an inviolable frontier and later rene¬ 
ging on his word. Evidently, even dur¬ 
ing her finest hour, Indian diplomacy 
left a lot to be desired. 

There is no point blaming the govern¬ 
ment alone. Foreign policy is of so little 
interest even to Opposition parties that 
they have agreed to dispense with a dis¬ 
cussion on the external affairs mini¬ 
stry’s demands this year. In Nehru’s 
time, foreign policy used to be discussed 
in every session; now hardly ever. • 
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THREE CHEERS TO THAT 




Racing to the top. Always ahead of the field. UB has 
mode winning a way of life. UB. No. 1 In sales. Selling 
16 million cases of spirit and 18 million dozens of 


* Lager per annum Is what gives UB this 
unique status. UB. No. 1 In profits. With a turnover of 
\ ' R,s. 1400 crores (excluding duties 
and taxes) and a profit before tax 
of Rs. 111 crores In Liquor and Brewing alone, there's 
no dispute as to who the leader Is In India. 
UB. No. 1 In brand leadership. UB has as many as six national brand 






leaders across categories. Nobody 
else hasever come close to this magic 
number. Impact International has 
ranked 4 UB group brands amongst the 


4 


top 15 fastest growing.Liquor brands In the world. What's more, UB owns 






5 of the 100 top selling Liquor brands worldwide. UB’s 

undisputed market leadership. In both liquor Phcf 

' 

Brewing, is a phenomenon that’s unrivalled aqy:iM>hMM 
else in the world. Imagine the synergies. 


the distribution strengths, the muscle qnd the .powers., 
that's something tp cheer about. UNITED 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


BATTLE 

FATIGUE 


After the Chrar debacle, questions are being 
asked about the competence of the Indian 
Avmy. And about the wisdom of asking soldiers 
to conduct such operations 


T he saving of Hazratbal is almost a haze now. Operation 
Rakshak, that finally brought peace to Punjab, has been 
forgotten. After the burning of Chrar-e-Sharief on 11 
May. suddenly everyone is remembering the worst 
things that have happened to the Indian Army. 
Operation Bluestar. Siachen. Brasstacks. Peace-keeping in Sri 

Lanka. And now this. _ _ 

Worse, allegations that 
soldiers deliberately set fire to 
the shrine of the Sufi saint, 

Sheikh Nooruddin Noorani, 
continue to be made. On 
television and in newspaper 
interviews, eyewitnesses and 
Kashmiri politicians have 
insisted that gunpowder was 
aerially sprayed on the Chrar 
complex and set alight. Fewer 
believe the government’s 
version that some 45 militants, 
holed up in the shrine for 66 days, burnt the shrine down. 

Meanwhile, top generals are putting up a brave face in public. 
"In a war," said one of them, "there is no unalloyed victory or 
unalloyed defeat. No civilians were killed. We consider that to be 
the best thing to have happened." But, others insist that at Chrar, the 
worst kind of botch-ups occurred. 

The leader of the militants. Mast Gul, escaped. The shrine, very 
dear to the Kashmiris, was razed. Suspicions remained that the 
army could have done that And finally, it put Kashmir back on 
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the front pages of newspapers; gave new 
energy to the separatist movement there; 
brought one more opportunity lo Paki¬ 
stan to make claims on Kashmir and pro¬ 
duced considerable embarrassment to 
the Indian government. 

Narasimha Rao, speaking in Parlia¬ 
ment on an adjournment motion brought 
by the Opposition, tried to put things in 
perspective. "Nobody is denying respon¬ 
sibility," he said. "I am not. The point is 
that in a matter like this we will have par¬ 
tial, full or no success or even failure. 
We will have to be ready for this." 

But, clearly, few were prepared. And 
in the end, the newsphotos of the charred 
dargah and fhe adjoining township 
showed how bad things had gone. 

J ust now, in the army headquarters, a 
series of high-level meetings have 
been held, fhe incident has been post- 
mortemed Military intelligence officers 
are combing through ciphered inter¬ 
cepts. And the hunt is on for Mast Gul 
and the army has some idea of which 
way he could have gone. "I would 
reckon that he would be in Srinagar," 
said a senior officer. "You can disappear 
there." 

The other thing that the army is work¬ 
ing on is to contain allegations that 
soldiers set the dargah on fire. "Fve 
heard these Kashmiri politicians on tele¬ 
vision saying we sprayed gunpowder 
and it is ridiculous," said a general. 
"They will say that. But 1 am convinced 
dial within a week the tide will turn. 
After the voices go sore from shouting, 
it will finally be realised that the milit¬ 
ants burned the dargah." 

The army, thoughts less clear whether 
it could have done any better in the situa¬ 
tion. More and more as the generals talk 
amongst themselves, they recognise that 
after the saving of Hazratbal, an element 
of complacency may have crept in. But 
it is also felt that the situation at Hazrat¬ 
bal was far different from the one at 
Chrar-e-Shanef. "One thing just led to 
another," said a senior army officer. 



C hrar-e-Shanef has lor years been a 
militant hideout. This arose from 
peculiar circumstances. In the Valley, 
the army follows a standard technique of 
pressurising the militants. It might 
choose to conduct raids or cordon 
and-search operations in the northern 
districts of Kashmir. The usual result of 
that the militants in that region tra- 
soqtti. run smack into pre- 
positi;|HHpy units. The army alterna¬ 
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tively can pressure the south to force 
militants north with the same results, v 

"Chrar is a poor pilgrim town," saui 
an officer. "We have had reports of 
‘guest militants' coming in, staying tor a < 
while, and then moving on. At no time 
was their numbers very big, sometimes 
four or five, and rarely, seven to ten. We 
invariably had them after they left the 
town either to the north or to the south in 
simple encounters." 

Chrar, though, was never touched. 
"We had a government order not to enter 
shrines," said the officer, "but more than 
that was the way Chrar was built that 
lead us to be extra careful about it. The 
dargah and all of the town is built of deo¬ 
dar and walnut and we have been scared 
even to use tracer bullets so that it 
doesn’t catch fire." 

This way the army kept away from 
Chrar. At the most, during an operation, 
the army would try scare tactics. One 
way would be to approach the 
town’s headmaster and ask if the local 
school building would billet 500 
soldiers. Another method was to pick up 
anyone coming out of the town and inter¬ 
rogate him about those inside. 

The idea always was to intimidate. "If 
you have an officer asking for accommo¬ 
dation for 500 men," said a general, 
"word gets around. Those inside got 
upset. We’d never have plans to go in 
but it seemed as though we would be 
inclined to. That was enough. The milit¬ 
ants usually fled " 

But that was when big groups were 
reported. When numbers were below 
five, no operations were mounted. Chrar 
lies at the fool of the Fir Panjal range and 
has high ridges on one side. There is also 
forest cover Other sides are open It is in 
a sense open country and troops during 
operations had to keep out. It isn’t a very 
cordonablc place. 

All this together made Chrar a good 
transit place. And because the army was 
somehow shy of going in, over time, 
militants developed a certain braveness 
about it. "To be fair, we didn't give it too 
much importance either," said an offi¬ 
cer. "It wasn't Hazratbal ’ 

I n December, however, the army was 
forced to take notice. Signals intellig¬ 
ence reported a large number of messa¬ 
ges exchanged. Independently, the Intel¬ 
ligence Bureau (IB) reported the presen¬ 
ce of upwards of 200 militants. The 
army tends to discount IB reports on 
Kashmir since a whole lot of their opera¬ 
tives were put to death in the first year of 
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the militancy "We reckoned there were 
about ten to 15 militants," said an officer 
This growth in numbers should have 
been alarming but for the fact that all of 
that winter, the army's XV Corps, which 
covers that area, had been out in posi¬ 
tions for much longer than it usually is 
"We wanted to keep the militants cold as 
far as we could," said a general, "while 
our boys were better off with supplies, 
etc" Because the army kept out of 
Chrar, many more militants made their 
passage to it than otherwise would 
have 

Still, even with the added numbers 
inside, the army made no large-scale 
deployment No cordon was put At 
most, a company was brought in to the 
south-east of Chrar to frighten the milit¬ 
ants to the north-west or vice versa This 
worked to the extent that some militants 
were killed in encounters But no one 

Hazratbal has the Dal lake on 
one side and three sides open. 
To make an effective cordon, 
as much as two battalions of 
troops were deployed. But 
Chrar was built differently. 
There were as many as 3,000 
houses with a population of at 
least 14,000. So, cordoning 
Chrar didn't make sense 

sought to cordon off Chrar then or later 
Why> 

One general explained that in the con 
text of Hazratba) Hazratbal has the Dal 
Lake on one side and three sides open 
To make an effective cordon, as much as 
two battalions of troops were deployed 
That way not a pin went in or out with¬ 
out the army's permission 
But Chrar, he said, was built diffe¬ 
rently There was not just a shnne there 
There were as many as 3,000 houses 
with a population of at least 14,000 "To 
make an effective cordon of the place," 
said the general, Td have had to deploy 
all the forces I have m Kashmir So, cor 
doning Chrar didn't make sense" 

So at all times, the army kept at a dist¬ 
ance of one kilometre from the outer per¬ 
imeter of the township And since there 
was never any cordon, there were huge 
gaps This, too, the militants noted and 
used to their advantage 
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Special report 


PAYING DEARLY 

The disaster at Chrar-e-Shariefhas revived memories of Operation Bluestar 


N early eleven years after it happe¬ 
ned, generals arc cagey of dis¬ 
cussing Operation Bluestar. Last fort¬ 
night, as the Chrar-e-Sharief shrine 
got razed, officers were once against 
whispering 4 Bluestar, Bluestar* There 
was really no parallel. But, it had 
become a badge of disgrace. And 
only the very hard-liner would say 
that there had been no other way left, 
than to go in. 

Since the Akali agitation began in 
1981, there were reports of arms 
inflows into Punjab from the border. 
It got worse when Indira Gandhi and 
Sanjay Gandhi, in a bid to out 
manoeuvre the Akali leadership, 
especially Harchand Singh 
Longowal and Prakash Singh Badal, 
sought to build up Jamail Singh 
Bhindranwalc. 

By the time of June 1984, the 
papers were full of arms stockpile in 
the Golden Temple. Journalists who 
met him reported of armed guards, 
That is the first time that the country 
got to hear of AK-47s. 

General K. Sundarji was GOC- 
in-C, western command, and he was 
called to Delhi on 26 May, 1984, and 
remained till 27 May. He was told of 
the arms inflow and the possible use 
of the army in flushing out the 
militants. 

By then, troop movements by rail 
and road had been noticed in Punjab, 
where war has been a way of life. 
Also, by May-end huge airlifts had 
taken place for troops from Hydera¬ 
bad and Ranchi. Naval divers from 
Bombay and dogs from Jorhat in 
Assam. Helicopters were hovering 
over Amritsar skies. 

On 2 June, the army was called in 
formally to assist the civil authority. 
Phone lines were connected to the 
army cantonment at Chandi Mandir 
near Chandigarh. Sundarji's then 
chief of staff, Lt. Gen. R.S. Dayal, 
was made security adviser to Punja¬ 
b’s Governor, B.D. Pandc. 

Things then hotted up. Curlews 
were damped all over the state. Cur¬ 
few passes were withdrawn. Army 


one-tonners mounted with machine- 
guns came on the streets. 

In the Golden Temple, battlclincs 
were drawn on 5 and 6 June. On one 
side were top officers and the 
western command troops (including 
the elite 1st Para Commando Bat¬ 
talion). On the other side was 
Bhindranwaie aided by the tactical, 
close-warfare genius of the 
Bangladesh War, veteran 

Gen.(Reid) Shahbag Singh. 

The government's While Paper 
gives a sketchy account of the actual 
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battle and, at least, in the description 
of the militant portion inside the 
Golden Temple, it has a degree of 
accuracy. 

Apparently, 17 houses in the resi¬ 
dential area around the Golden Tem¬ 
ple, all 5(X)-800 metres apart from 
each other and all connected by radio¬ 
sets to the Akal Takht, where 
Bhindranwaie was, served as early 
wanting posts. They had light 
machine-guns and other automatic 
and semi-automatic weapons. 

There were three militant line of 
position, One was on the roof-tops of 
all buildings, another in the interme¬ 
diate floors of buildings and the third 
at the Aka] Takht. Guns, it seems, 
were placed at ground, window and 
ventilator levels in all floors. Holes 
were cut in the walls like a pillbox. 


After warning on a loud-hailer to 
surrender, the army went in at 7.0Q 
pm in the evening. Regular fire 
began from 10.30 pm onwards. Tear 
gas was used , but it wouldn’t 
penetrate the mortared doors and 
sandbagged windows. 

The Akal Takht was the hardest to 
approach and there was a stream of 
continuous fire from it. Eventually, 
at 4.10 am on 6 June, an armoured 
personnel carrier was sent in. This 
was immobilised by anti-tank 
rockets. Then a tank was sent in, 


Later, it was alleged that it had fired 
too, at the Akal Takht. 

Then explosives were hurled in 
the Akal Takht and there were surren¬ 
der and more fighting, and it took till , 
noon to neutralize Akal Takht. AH 
that day and the next, clearing opera¬ 
tion went on. The toll was: 80 
jawans and four officers killed, 100 
injured and 400 militants dead. 

The impact of Operation Bluestar ; 
was felt worldwide and all Sikhs V 
were outraged. Eventually, this led 
to Indira Gandhi's assassination dtod 
the consequent anti-Sikh riots. 

In the army, there was mutiny ' 
one colonel was killed. Sikh units ; 
were mixed. No one admits of these 
things openly. . But Operation 
Bluestar scarred the Golden Temple 
a$ much it scarred the army, • 
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T he real trouble started in March, 
when Mast Gul (of the Hi/bul Muja¬ 
hideen), others of that outfit, and some 
men of the Harkatul Aitsar holed out at 
Chrar. Ely then, the commandei of XV 
Corps, Lt. Gen. S. Padmanabhan, who 
had successfully handled the Ha/ratbal 
crisis with a mixture of military and psy¬ 
chological techniques, had been gone 
from the Valley for more than a month 
(XV Corps cover all that area.) In addi¬ 
tion, two commanders of the 8th Moun¬ 
tain Division, the army’s crack unit, had 
also been moved out 

Now, an army institutionally doesn't 
depend on individual generals The com¬ 
mand structure serves to "bloody” any 
new' general very soon But, XV corps 
and the 8th Mountain Division bandied 
sensitive anti-insurgency operations. 
Besides, Padmanabhan had made him¬ 
self a name with Operation Rakshak in 

in Punjab. Also, the Cen- 

tre has repeatedly insist¬ 
ed on holding elections in 
the Valley in July- 
August, and military cir¬ 
cles feel that in such a 
situation, the two gene¬ 
rals ought not to have 
been transferred. 

In the event, they were. 

Meanwhile, Mast Gul got 
into the front pages of 
national newspapers. 

This happened only a few 
days before the Pakistani 
National Day celebra¬ 
tions and when Shabir 
Shah, the People’s Lea¬ 
gue leader, was meeting 
up with heads of western 
missions in New Delhi. 

The splash that Gul 
made, upset the state 
government very much and a ban 
was put on Chrar coverage. "This was 
the w'orst thing that could have been 
done," said a general. 

Then willy-nilly, an army Contingent 
was moved in the outskirts of Chrar. 
"This was the worst possible irritation 
you could provide," said a senior army 
officer. 

"We could never have starved them 
out," added a top anny officer. "Hazrat- 
bal is only a shrine. Chrar was a whole 
township. The militants had food, shel¬ 
ter and water. What more could they 
have wanted? Then by going there and 
keeping the press out, we manufactured 
a crisis. Then it led to a Greek tragedy." 


W ho is to blame*' Serving officers 
sav that the army isn’t loo. They 
will. But a fair number of retired officers 
are also of that view . 

Major General (Retd) D. Bannerji, 
now deputy director of the Institute of 
Dclence Studies and Analysis (IDSA), 
himself once headed the 8th Mountain 
Division and is something of an anti- 
insurgency specialist He is categorical 
that the army couldn’t have done better 
in the circumstances. 

He adds. "The current problems of 
Kashmir cannot he handled by the securi¬ 
ty forces alone There is no national poli¬ 
cy on Kashmir. The army did not have 
any sense of direction Of course, there 
is no excuse for not having a Kashmir 
policy " 

Major General (Retd) Afsir Karim 
says, "Lven though the army was posted 
around the shrine, they were not acting, 


only reacting. It was not allowed to take 
any action at all. Instead of the army, 
they should have sent the National Secu¬ 
rity Guards (NSG) in. They could’ve 
captured Mast Gul easily." 

"There should have been more irans- 
perancy when such operations are con¬ 
ducted," General Karim continues. 
"Why was the media banned? 
Obviously, the army did not ban the 
media. Whom were they hiding things 
from 9 It should be remembered that the 
army would not blow up the shrine as it 
would have proved counter-productive. 
But the banning ol the media—that was 
the worst" 

Some in the army headquarters in 
Delhi too think so. "Ha/ratbal proved to 
us how w^e could handle the national and 
international media ultimately to our 
advantage," said a seniot officer. "If the 
media had been there, would Mast Gul 
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"if the media had been there, 
would Mast Gul have dared to 
raze Chrar-e-Sharief? Blowing 
up Chrar in front of the worid’s 
press would have gained him 
nothing. He wouldn't have 
done it, 11 says a senior army 
officer 


have dared to raze Chrar-e-Sharief? 
Remember, a militant needs the right 
kind of oxygen of publicity. Blowing up 
Chrar in front of the world’s press would 
have gained him nothing. He wouldn’t 
have done it." 

Instead, by keeping the press out, (he 
state administration has strengthened 
allegations that the army blew up Chrar- 
e-Sharief with gun powdei. 

Last week, there were reports that 
Abu Zindal of the Harkatul Ansar, who 
had been taken alive by the army, confes¬ 
sed that Mast Gul had set tire to the Sufi 
shrine. If that is true, how many will 
believe it? • 

N.V. Subramanlan with K.8. 
Nsrayanan/Naw Dmlhl 
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Special report 


The lessons from Chrar 

The army should not accept tasks lacking in clarity and direction 



E ight Mountain Division’s 
crack Mountain Brigade of 
3,000 troops and several 
companies of Border Securi¬ 
ty Force (BSF) ringed round 
3 km from the holy shrine of Chrar- 
e-Sharief for 55 days, but could not prev¬ 
ent its destruction. Holed up inside were 
some 60-70 hardcore Hizbul Mujahide¬ 
en (HM) and Harkatul Ansar militants 
under their charismatic Afghan leader 
Mast Gul, who along with about 25 of 
his team-mates slipped out of the 
dragnet after setting Fire to the shrine. 
He took away the gold, the gun and the 
girl. 

In four days of fierce 
fighting 33 militants 
were killed and the local 
HM leader, Abu Zindal. 
was captured along with 
16 AK series assault 
rifles, one recoil-less 
gun, several pistols and 
30 improvised explosive 
devices (IEDs) were 
recovered. An 1ED manu¬ 
facturing factory was 
unearthed. More than 
half the township of 
20,000 Kashmiris were 
burnt down. Surpri¬ 
singly, there were no civi¬ 
lian casualties as they had 
read the writing on the 
wall and fled from Chrar- 
e-Sharief. Two army soldiers were kill¬ 
ed in hand-to-hand combat. 

The torching of the shrine was the big¬ 
gest blow to the process of restoring nor¬ 
malcy and reviving the political process 
in J&K. For Delhi and Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao, who is his own defence 
minister, it reflected no change from the 
policy of drift and dithering, when bold 
and new initiatives were expected from 
the PM on his taking direct charge of 
Kashmir affairs. For Governor General 
K.V. Krishna Rao, it was a further set¬ 
back to his failed carrot and stick policy. 
And the army as usual has been left carry¬ 
ing the can, despite their hands being 
tied at the back. 

B efore apportioning blame, a few 
inputs have to be factored. A siege 


by itself cannot ensure the safety of the 
shrine nor was there any guarantee trapp¬ 
ing the militants inside it, especially 
when they have rejected outright the 
offer of a safe passage and had repeated¬ 
ly warned that if the security forces tried 
to enter the shrine they would blow it up. 
In any case, the security forces were 
under orders not to enter it. 

The militants had declared that the 
shrine had been prepared for demoli¬ 
tion. The besieged invariably resort to a 
scorched earth policy once the noose is 
seen to be tightening. 

Here is an abridged replay of events 


that led to the siege of the Chrar- 
e-Sharief and the burning down of the 
shrine. A showdown between the milit¬ 
ants and the security forces started build¬ 
ing up in the first week of March when 
the BSF accidentally clashed with Mast 
Gul’s men on the outskirts of the town. 
Mast Gul’s gameplan was confirmed by 
the army’s radio intercepts, to stage- 
manage it at an opportune time the 
destruction of the shrine by putting the 
blame on the army. For three months, 
the two sides exchanged intermittent 
fire, bouts of psychological warfare and 
played up their case to the media. 

When things started hotting up, Mast 
Gul demanded that troops be withdrawn 
from the town while the security forces 
asked them to vacate the shrine. Soon, a 
blanket ban on news reporting was 


imposed on Chrar-e-Sharicf. But, 
though Delhi forgot all about it, everyo¬ 
ne did not live happily ever after. 

Till 8 May, the customary exchange 
of fire was accompanied by a blazing 
fire that gutted the houses surrounding 
the shrine. In the next two days, the fire 
spread to other parts of the town turning 
it into an inferno, but soldiers as soldiers 
do, wailed for orders. Then on 11 May 
—the day of Id-ul-Zoha—the militants 
set ablaze the 600-year-old shrine plung¬ 
ing the army into a classic fire-fighting 
operation. 

A similar, but more farcical, drama 


was enacted by the HM, assisted by the 
security forces in Hazratbal, starting 15 
October 1993, in full glare of 175 media 
persons. After 32 days, 62 dreaded milit¬ 
ants surrendered having negotiated a 
safe passage in full view of the soldiers 
in the cordon. Hazratbal was hailed as a 
triumph of restraint, patience and 
human rights. Governor K.V. Krishna 
Rao, one of his advisers said, deserved a 
Padma Bhushan for the successful con¬ 
clusion of the siege. 

But the army was angry on several 
counts: the PM and the Governor ruled 
out ab initio the option of use of force; 
the army was misused in a police task; 
safe passage was provided to hard-core 
terrorists; a mockery was made of the 
siege by providing the militants with 
food and water; and civil courts interven- 
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cd making military operations justicia- cleared by the highest military comman- The army, tot), had second thoughts and 

blc. For the militants, Ha/rathal was a der at Srinagar in the case of Sunni chose to stay out of the township. As 

dry run for Chrar-e-Shanef. mosques and by Zaki himself if it is of Chrar-e-Sharief was located at a limb. 

The army was also incensed about the Shia origin. and was some 30 km out of Srinagar, the 

constant interference by the Governor’s It is a mystery why these shrines were army took it lightly. The state govem- 

Rule and infringement of its chain of not kept under surveillance with moles ment chose to apply the extended Hazrat- 

command by the much heralded, but planted in them. Be that as it may, the bal model to flush out the militants. This 

imperfect unified command headed by army is being blamed for the desecration was doomed to fail as Mast Gul and his 

the soberest general the Indian Army and destruction of the shrine by the Kash- mentors had other ideas — killing four 

has ever produced, Lieutenant General miris and by the foreign media. Reports birds with one stone. 

(Reid) M.A. Zaki, security adviser to the about a row between the civilian admi They managed to tic down nearly 
Governor. The trio of retired generals nistration and the army have resurfaced. 4,0(X) soldier for over three months, re¬ 
managing Kashmir has the lifetime’s Chrar-e-Sharief is a ease of monumental internationalised the Kashmir issue, 
experience of J&K, which often clashes misjudgement on the part of the state further discredited the army and the stale 
with the current giound-fcel of field and a sheer goof-up by the security in the eyes of the Kashmiris and pm out 

commanders in Udhampm and Srina- forces. of gear the plans for an election, 

gar. This wa> compounded by appoint- The army \ initial reaction was to go What emerges from this sordid episo- 
ing the army’s top commander and chid for a surgical Operation, hut fearing the de is the sanity of investing 4,000 
of staff with very little previous know- shrine might get damaged a la Bluestar, soldiers on a half-cock task of protecting 
ledge of J&K. the state authorities decided otherwise, a shrine located in adiffkuIt terrain with 


Plentilu! whitewash 
was used to cover the rift 
between the retired gene¬ 
rals and the ones tired of 
having to kowtow to their 
erstwhile seniors in servi¬ 
ce. Rank and office are so 
deeply ingrained in the 
military that these are 
easily pulled even after 
retirement on obsequious 
officers As Governor in 
the north-east. General 
Rao used to treat the local 
army commanders as if 
he was still the army chief.' 

A s if all this wasn’t 
bad enough, no les¬ 
sons were drawn from the 
Ha/.ratbal fiasco. Two 
urgent legislations were 



requited' one to prevent the misuse of 
places of worship and the other to stay 
the intervention by courts in military 
operations. This was not done. The sta¬ 
te’s timid response to demands by milit¬ 
ants set a horrible precedent. The milita¬ 
ry’s handling of the media and psycholo¬ 
gical warfare despite special cells being 
created in army headquarters did little to 
improve matters. 

There are eight famous Sufi shrines/ct- 
arats in the Kashmir Valley. These inclu¬ 
de Hazratbal, Chrar-e-Sharief, Baba 
Rishi and Rafiuddin. The pro-Pakistan 
fundamentalist militants are deliberate¬ 
ly targeting Sufi shrines in order to 
denigrate Sufi secularism. Zaki has laid 
down the ground rules about entry by 
security forces into mosques. They are 
not permitted to enter places of worship 
even when fired at from inside unless 


Deploying troops out in the 
open for three months on a 
fruitless mission must have 
dented their morale. There 
is deep resentment within 
the ranks for this cock-up. 
There is no use crying 
over spilt milk, or blaming 
Pakistan, or taking an 
annual anti-terrorism 
pledge 


out closing the siege and capturing the 
militants without damaging the shrine 
and causing civilian casualties. Deploy¬ 
ing troops out in the open for three 
months on a fruitless mission must have 
dented their morale. The army should 
not accept tasks lacking in clarity that it 
will not accomplish or botch up. Other¬ 
wise, its professional image and aura 
will take a beating as in the present case. 
There is deep resentment within the 
ranks over this cock-up. There is no use 
of cryi ng over spilt milk or blaming Paki¬ 
stan or taking an annual anti-terrorism 
pledge. We have to convice the Kashmi¬ 
ris, not Parliament, that it was the mili¬ 
tants, not the army, who demolished 
their shrine. 

The lesson of Chrar-e-Sharief is loud 
and clear. Timidity does not pay. • 

Aty. Om. AshokK* M*htm/Nww D*9M 
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The IPKF entered 



Sri Lanka in July 
1987, when the 
Indian Army was 
already stretched to 
its operational limit 


fromBrasstacksin 
the west to 


Chequerboard in 
the north and the 
east 


India’s Vietnam 


T he silver-haired Major Gene¬ 
ral Harkirat Singh Hew into 
Palah on 31 July, 1987, with 
advance elements of the Gene¬ 
ral Headquarters Reserve 54 
infantry division, spruced up to take the 
ceremonial surrender of arms by the 
LTTE (Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam) following the hurried signing of 
the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord (ISLA) two 
days earlier. In the war room of the armv 
headquarters there were whispers that 
the Sri Lanka operation was being laun¬ 
ched to deflect attention from the ongo¬ 
ing Bofors scandal. 

Harkirat did not know what was in 
store for him during what was to become 
the Operation Pawan. His formation 
was being sent to Jaffna at short notice 
with light weapons and at about 60 per 
cent combat strength. The surrender was 
to be a cake walk, he was told. 

Except that the drafters of the accord 
forgot (were unable) to get LTTE supre¬ 
mo Prabhakaran to sign the ISLA. They 
naturally dragged their feet over hand¬ 
ing over of weapons, after the third in 
the LTTE’s hierarchy Dilep Yogi had 


What went wrong with 
the Indian 

Peace-Keeping Force 
in Sri Lanka? 

made a symbolic surrender of his pistol 
on 5 August, 1987. 

The handing over of 13 of the 17 
LTTE captured by the Indian Navy to 
the Sri Lankan Security Forces (SLSF) 
on 5 October, 1987, against Harkirat* s 
advice broke down the cessation of hosti¬ 
lities (CoH), which had come into effect 
48 hours after signing the accord. LTTE 
resumed the attacks and refused to sur¬ 
render any more weapons. 

Delhi, Colombo, army headquarters 
and everyone were livid with the LTTE 
reneging on the accord. Rajiv Gandhi 
went to the extent of ticking off the army 
chief, General K. Sundaiji, who flew in 
a rage into Palali, removed Harkirat 
from command and then off-the-cuff 
launched an ill-prepared 54 division to 
liberate Jaffna. Sundaiji boasted that his 
boys would be home for Diwali. 


But the LTTE had other ideas. After 
inflicting heavy loses on the five bri¬ 
gades and dropping multiple pincers on 
Jaffna Fort, they vanished into the jun¬ 
gles leaving behind for IPKF a trail to 
chase for nearly three years. At the end, 
the LTTE may not have been gasping 
for breath but they were certainly cut to 
size by the Indian Peace-Keeping Force 
(IPKF). 

The ISLA was congenitally flawed. 
Disingenuous drafters of this accord 
will remind you that IPKF was not a part 
of it, but its fall-out. The Machiavellian 
President Premadasa, also the C-in-C of 
the IPKF, killed the accord by doing a 
deal with the LTTE in April 1989. This 
was a stab in the IPKF’s back. He rubb¬ 
ed salt into this would by issuing an ulti¬ 
matum to them to leave the island by 29 
June, 1989, failing which the SLSF 
would evict them from the island. 

"The man has gone bonkers", chuckl¬ 
ed a Sri Lankan brigadier in Batticaloa. 
Much before the deadline, battlelincs 
had been drawn. The IPKF was taking 
no chances. According to ISLA, techni¬ 
cally SLSF were to be confined to bar- 
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EYEBALL TO EYEBALL 

Close encounters on the eastern front 

rather insignificant but I order withdrawal when the young 


■ disputed summer yak grazing 
hamlet of Wangdung, near the 
McMahon Liner, in the Kameng 
frontier division of Arunachal 
Pradesh has changed hands a few 
times between the Chinese and the 
Indian border troops. After the snow 
thaw in June 1986, Chinese soldiers 
pre-empted Indian Intelligence 
Bureau <IB) personnel who used to 
man an observation post them, 
sparking a confrontation with 
potential to end in a major showdown. 



Amy taping vigil 


Wangdung lies ih a valley 3,000 
metres high near Sumdorong Chu 
between Thagla ridge and Bumla 
pass, two key areas on the frontier 
that made history in 1962. Thagla 
ovet Namkachu had become V.K. 
Krishna Menon’s fatal attraction that 
triggered India’s worst military 
debacle. 

In early 1986, while the ebullient 
army chief, General K. Sundarji, was 
preparing for exercise Brasstacks II 
against Pakistan, the local divisional 
commander in Tawang, without 
awaiting orders from Delhi, reacted 
to the petcieved Chinese intrusion in 
Wangdung in July 1986, by quickly 
occupying the southern slopes 
overlooking Wangdung and 
aanniding the Chinese. As both the 
and Corps commanders 
‘jilt# "go getters", they refused to 


major on the spot reported exchanges 
of lire and verbal altercation with the 
intruding Chinese, 

This Chinese intrusion could have 
been evicted easily, but grave 
consequences may have followed. 
The Chinese lodged a complaint with 
the Goverment of India. The 
India-China study group requested 
the foreign office in Delhi to ask the 
army to withdraw the post as they 
had crossed the self-laid limits of 
patrolling. Eastern army command 
under, whose jurisdiction this area 
fell, was bypassed and local 
commanders responsible for 
Wangdung began dealing directly 
with army headquarters in Delhi. 

The army of 1986, in the wake of 
the Forward Posture revived by 
General K.V. Krishna Rao in 1982, 
was more assertive, confident and 
demonstrative. Thanks to the 
compatability of the then service 
chiefs with their youthful junior 
minister of defence, Aran Singh. The 
army refused to budge from its 
positions dominating Wangdung. 

Fearing a Chinese reprisal 
elsewhere along the McMahon Line, 
they strengthened their defences by a 
massive airlift of military hardware 
in their forward ' defences. 
Operations Falcon and 
Chequerboard, undertaken after the 
Wangdung incident sent the 
right/wrong signals to China. They 
built up their forces opposite Sikkim 
and Arunachal Pradesh. A major 
intelligence goof-up at the highest 
level projected an alarmingly 
threatening assessment of Chinese 
build-up in Tibet. This tit for tat led 
to total mobilisation of eastern 
command including the induction of 
8 Mountain Division in Kameng. 

By 1988. eastern command was 
fully stretched from Kerang plateau 
in Sikkim to Walong near the 
India-China-Burma injunction. The 
Indian army had raised the ante in 
1986, but at what Cost? Sundaiji 
would say that Wangdung.paved the 
way for the LAC accord in October 
1993. • 


racks in positions held on 27 May, 1987, 
but the IPKF had been lax in implement¬ 
ing this confinement. 

Hot lines were exchanged between 
the two armies and liaison officers post¬ 
ed in each other’s headquaners so that 
the trip wires do not go off. Privately, 
the local commanders had assured the 
IPKF that there was no question of their 
firing even a shot. If required we will dis¬ 
obey the President’s orders, declared 
one of their commanders. However, bra¬ 
vado aside, both sides were worried that 
any miscalculation would flare up into a 
shooting match. 

The IPKF’s contingency plans for the 
showdown with the SLSF had mobilis¬ 
ed all resources: war planes, aircraft car¬ 
rier, submarines, special forces, etc. 

The IPKF’s deinduction from Sri 
Lanka was covered by an equally elabor¬ 
ate contingency plan designed to deter 
attacks from the LTTE, JVP, SLSF and 
Tamils and Muslims who felt let down 
by the IPKF beating a retreat. There 
were even fears that pro-IPKF Tamils 
would scramble on to Indian naval ships 
evacuating the IPKF, reminiscent of the 
evacuation of the US embassy from Sai¬ 
gon during the Vietnam war. 

T he IPKF, which came to the island to 
defend the Tamils, ended up fighting 
them and even came close to a war with 
the SLSF. The warin Sri Lanka was gett¬ 
ing unpopular. Public opinion for the 
recall of the IPKF was building up as its 
casualties mounted. Army headquarters 
had to issue a handout to the soldiers: 
"Why we are in Sri Lanka" —justifying 
their presence on the island. 

The government defended the accord 
and went ahead with the elections to 
prop up a non-LTTE Tamil provincial 
council in the new Tamil homeland of 
the north-eastern province. Premadasa 
issued a second ultimatum for the IPKF 
to leave by 31 December, 1989. A 
change of government in Delhi precipita¬ 
ted the withdrawal of the IPKF, the fall 
of the Perumal government and disap 
pcarance of thousands of armed Tamil 
civilian volunteer force personnel. 

Thirty two months after the first 
IL-76 carrying Harkirat Singh landed in 
Palali, the last Indian soldier sailed 
home from Trincomalee harbour on 24 
March, 1990. Both occasions were 
memorable. The IPKF was ceremonial¬ 
ly evicted from the Sri Lankan soil for 
trying to revive a doomed accord. It paid 
a high price — 1,155 killed and 2,984 
wounded. 
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The last Indian 
soldier sailed home 
fromTrincomalee 
harbour on 24 
March, 1990. The 
IPKFwas 
ceremonially 



evicted from the Sri 
Lankan soil for 
trying to revive a 
doomed accord 


A greater ignominy awaited them at 
Madras harbour. The chief minister of 
Tamil Nadu paid them the ultimate acco¬ 
lade of the "Indian Tamil Killing Force". 
Many more daggers went into the IPKF 
coffin. Instead of doing some soul sear¬ 
ching, the army went on a witch-hunt. 
The IPKF became a dirty word 
undeservedly. 

The IPKF entered Sri Lanka in July 
1987, when the Indian Army was 
already stretched to its operational limit 
from Brasstacks in the west to chequer- 
board in the north and the east. The 
army, it seemed, was rehearsing for a 
two-and-a-half war scenario when near¬ 
ly five divisions and 23 infantry bri¬ 
gades were pumped into Sri Lanka — 
1,17,000 personnel were turned over 
with another 52,000 inducted for short 
periods together with 1,00,000 tonnes of 
materials and supplies. These figures do 
not include the efforts of the other two 
services. 

T he IPKF operated in an extremely 
hostile environment, deployed 
across one-third of Sri Lanka, covering 
two-thirds of its coastline, with a very 
messy chain of command. There were so 
many nodes of power locked into the 
power-grid that the military and politi¬ 
cal missions got blurred and distorted 
further by differences between the mili¬ 
tary commanders in the field and those 
* in the hot seat and worse, between milita¬ 
ry commanders and civil servants. 

There were other problems too: diffi¬ 


cult terrain, unfamiliar language, 
inadequate intelligence, improper train¬ 
ing and insufficient motivation. When 
the scales are weighed against these 
impediments, the IPKF emerges with a 
commendable record. 

Their list of successes is impressive. 
The IPKF ensured the territorial integri¬ 
ty of Sri Lanka by keeping the LTTH at 
bay, enabling SLSF to exterminate the 
JVP-waged insurgency in the south. 
When the IPKF' left Sri Lanka, they left 
for SLSF a much weaker LTTH to deal 
with. The IPKF assisted the administra¬ 
tion in the north-east to facilitate the par¬ 
liamentary, presidential and provincial 



Prabhakaran: the Indian army 
failed to nab him 


elections in four months—the first elec¬ 
tions in 12 years and the first Tamil 
government in the history of Sri Lanka. 
Despite the brief stand-off, there was 
excellent rapport between the armed for¬ 
ces of the two countries. 

At the end of the day, hardly anyone 
cares to remember the IPKF’s sacrifices. 
There arc no tributes or memorials to 
free India's first power projection over¬ 
seas. How did any government expect 
the IPKF to defeat the LTTE with one 
hand tied at the back and when one hand 
did not know what the other was doing, 
specially when the other hand belonged 
to RAW? 

The answer to why the IPKF could 
not capture Prabhakaran has never been 
given seriously. Not because it is the Sri 
Lankans who ask the question. The truth 
is that the IPKF was unable to capture 
Prabhakaran. On the other hand, the 
SLSF captured the JVP leader Rohana 
Wijewccra in a masterly intelligence 
swoop. The Kashmiris will now want to 
know why the army failed to nab Mast 
Gul. 

As a nation we have taken a pledge 
not to investigate our operational and 
higher defence management lapses as 
these would point to graver deficiencies 
on politico-strategic thought. The bigg¬ 
est irony of the decade is that the very 
Sinhalese in Sri Lanka who drove the 
IPKF out now want them back to help 
them to fight the third Eelam war. • 

M*J. Qen. AehokK. Mehta/New Delhi 
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n gathering, 
rasimha Rao 



Understanding the civil war in 
the Congress 


I t was 8.00 pm on Friday, 19 May. Arjun Singh had just 
finished addressing the Congress Workers' Convention 
at the Talkatora Stadium in New Delhi. The erowd by 
then was beginning to gel restless. Singh was expeeted to 
announee the biith of a new forum within the Congress 
party which would eventually become a strong pressure group 
capable of ousting P.V. Narasimha Rao from the Congress 
presidentship. 

Instead, for more than an hour, Arjun Singh rambled on about 
the good old days when the Congress was still a socialist outfit. 
When he began to talk about his immediate concerns — global 
warming, the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and how 
important it was to dream if one wanted to become a mass leader 
—the crowd began to smell a ral. It seemed that the only thing he 
had missed commenting on was the importance of being a 
vegetarian. 

Throughout the day, slogans like V. Narasimha Rao 
murdabad" were raised. And every speaker only added to the 
surcharged atmosphere at Talkatora Stadium. This was not 
unexpected. It was not a meeting of the All India Congiess 
Committee (AICC) — it was a partisan gathering, everyone 
brought together by their anger towards one man: Prime 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao. And those on the dais were 
hostages to the crowd. Some Rao managers had predicted in the 
morning itself that the worst—the announcement of a parallel 
body with one of the dissidents as the leader—could not be 
ruled out. 

Arjun Singh tried hard to pretend that he was addressing a 
routine meeting of Congress workers. The first shouts of 
"Hamara neta, N.D. Tiwari" came towards the end of his 
speech. "Whatever we decide at the end of today," said Singh 
raising his voice over the slogans, "will be in keeping with what 
you have spoken here." The slogan shouters grew even more 
restless and surged forward towards the dais ."Hum aaj faisla 
Icar ke hi jaengay (we won’t leave until the matter is decided)," 
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screamed a young man from Haryana 
Arjun Singh’s presence ol mind came 
to the fore Without splitting the party 
he began, and in keeping with the spirit 
of the aims and ideals of the C onpiess 
we declare Naiam Dull I iwan president 
of the Indian National C ongress The 
crowd hurst into wild thceimg Somto 
ne brought out a drum another a trum 
pet Small groups of ( ongressmen from 
UP and Haryana began dancing And a 
pink cheeked Iiwan struggled to look 
surprised and modest at once 

T he phones at the Prime Minister s 
residence at 7 Pace Couisl Road 
had been ringing more than usual on Fri¬ 
day evening When the news that N I) 
Iiwan had been made C ongress presi 
dent reached 7, Race Course Road, Rao 
was closi ted with such loyalists as Pra 
nab Mihv herjee, Balram Jakhar Ghulam 
Nabi A/ad R K Dhawan, Jitendra Pra 
sad and Matang Singh 

There was an immediate clamour for 
TiwarTs expulsion Rao spoke to K 
Karunakaran on the phone He told him 
that a majority in the party wanted that 
Tiwari should be sacked Karunakaran 
told Rao he approved the decision It 



I THE DISSIDENTS, THE LOYALISTS AND THE MEDIATORS ■ Some kev piny 


THE 


iTWfijaJiKl 


M.L FOTEDAR: He was a staunch 
Rao loyalist once, and one of the 
first four ministers to join the 
Cabinet. However, the PM denied 
him a berth in the crucial Cabinet 
Committee on Political Affairs. 
Spoke out when the Babri Masjid 
was demolished. Rao dropped him 
from the government. 

The final break came at the 
Surajkund convention in 1993 
when Fotedar sat on a dharna 
protesting against Rao’s style of 
functioning. Has always been 
happier with backroom operations. 

Rao indicated at first that he 
' trusted him. later, he withdrew 
jmmm* This hurt Fotedar 
,, deaply. Today, he is one of Rao’s 
' Wtterest citttqs, but stiH bails out 
the Congress(l) whenever there is 


K.N. SIN6H: Was suspended along 
with Fotedar and Sheila Dixit in 
1993 when they demanded an 
organisational revamp at the 
Surajkund session of the AICC 
Singh has acquired the status of 
being a permanent Congress 
dissident—opposed Indira 
Gandhi, criticised Rajiv Gandhi 

M.l. Fotedar 



when the latter dropped him from 
general secretaryship of the party 
and attacked Rao’s economic 
policy, especially after the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid. 

Singh belongs to Suitanpur, UP, 
where the BJP is very strong. Plays 
a role in formulating political 
strategy of the dissidents and 
inciting MPs in the Central Hall 

V, RAMAMURTHI: The former 
Union labour minister quit the 
Cabinet on the grounds that Rao 
was not doing Justice to Tamil Nadu 
on the Cauvery waters issue. Rao 
accepted his resignation, butiet 
him continue as die Tamil Nadu 
PCC president, flamamurthl piayed, 


there is no representative in the 
AICC framTamH Nadu. This, 


ae 
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was onI> alter this that the party .innoun 
ced the expulsion of N D Tiwari from 
the party toi six yeais 11 wan's presence 
at rallies organised b> the dissidents at 
Bhopal Kanpur and 1 utknow and his 

Narasimha Rao’s strategy at 
the moment is to keep his 
flock together. The PM is 
already planning another 
Cabinet reshuffle to 
accommodate as many MPs 
as possible in the 
government. And two party 
general secretaries are also 
going to be appointed 


scathing criticism of iIil parly leadci 
ship were crimes that the PM was will 
ing to forgive But Rao could no longer 
tolerate the man who had just been elect 
ed president of the C ongtess 

It was not as if Rao was pleased to 


take this extreme step In fact he had 
earlier ignored Iitendra Prasad s repeat 
ed complaints that Rao seemed to ha\e 
limitless tolerance for Tiwari s repeated 
transgiessions - Tiwari was appointed 
to tht Congress Working Committee 
when he wanted he was given the 
Pradesh Congress Committee (PCC) 
chief s post when he demanded it and 
when he quit his post in a huff the Con 
gress regime at the Centre looked the 
othu way But now, Rao was told that 
he should axe the other dissidents as 
well — the thiee MPs who had attended 
the i on vent ion were R Piabhu, Rangara- 
jan Kumaramangalam and Dev raj Naik 
Afkr some discussion the mailer was 
lelt to th* Congiess Working Commit 
tec which was meeting the following 
day Meanwhile PCC chiefs and chief 
mmisteis of Congress ruled stales wete 
encouraged to issue statements against 
1 iwan 

Ilk meeting of the Congress Work- 
mc C omnuttce on Satuiday, 20 May, 
was a tildtively quiet one Kerala chief 
nunistci A K Antony couldn’t attend 
because of his preoccupation with elec¬ 
tions m Tirurangadi Shaiad Pawar was 
awa> in Moscow and L ondon and was 



nd the role tlic\ pla y ed in the ( impress split 


i ( oniimirfl on next png* 


there has been no election and the 
membership drive in Tamil Nadu 
could not be finished on time. 

Has a mass base in Tamil Nadu 
and hates Rao because he feels the 
PM supported Jayalalitha against 
the interests of his own party. In 
fact, Ramamurthi himself was very 
dose to Jayalalitha until he felt out 
with her over the issue of importing 
coal from Australia—a contract 
which he wanted but had been 
denied by Jayalalitha. Will play a 
key role in deciding the Congress’ 
fortunes in Tamil Nadu. 


•HADWATJHAAZAD: An old-timer 
who has been In thsCongress since 
the days of Nehru. A Brahmin who 
hails from Bhagalpur, Azad was 
ratodasagoodminiatert 


With! 



die coal mafia, entertained no 
requests for clemency and finally 
had to leave because the Congress 
rebels mounted a campaign against 
him. 

SHEHLA DIXIT: She was expected to 
be made a minister when Rao took 
over, but gradually drifted away 


P.R. Ximwamangalam 



4 


Dixit was defeated resoundingly In 
the last tok Sabha elections. 
Wasn’t nominated to tile R^ya 
Sabha 

AtSura)kund, she made 
common cause with Arjun Singh. 
She later aligned with N,D. Tiwari 
and joined the latter’s campaign 
seeking the ouster of the Muiayam 
Singh Yadav government In UP. 


RANQARiUAN 

KUMARAMANfiALAM: IS one of the 
MPs who is both in the Congress 
and the ‘new’ Congress. Wifi 
certainly be expelled, despite Rao’s 
personal affection for htei, 
Kumaramangalam is one of the 
most active MPs in the dissident 
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contacted over the telephone. The gathe¬ 
ring ratified the expulsion of N.D. Tiwa- 
ri and decided informally to expel three 
more MPs afte: the Parliament session 
was over. Doing so earlier could have 
endangered the government in the Lok 
Sabha, something Rao was not prepared 
to risk with ‘he Finance Bill still to be 
passed. Aud they all kept insisting that 
there was no split in the party. 

B ut the 19 May convention was the 
biggest challenge that Rao has faced 
in recent times It began at 10.00 am 
sharp and the first resolution to be pass¬ 
ed was tabled by N.D Tiwari. He pro¬ 
posed that the gathering reject the expul¬ 
sion of Arjun Singh. It was passed in a 
trice. 

Then the speeches began. The subject 
matter of some of them was enough to 
turn even the most hardened ears red. 
Then, sometime in the afternoon, it was 
discovered that Arjun Singh and M.L. 
Fotedar were not sitting on the dais any 
longer. Workers told each other they 
were probably resting. But suddenly the 
whisper went round that emissaries of 
P.V Narasimha Rao had offered to do a 
deal. 


The speakers immediately reflected 
this suspicion. When Singh and Fotedar 
had been reported missing for more than 
two hours, Rangarajan Kumara- 
mangalam, who had earlier decided not 
to speak, took the podium. "We will not 


accept any ‘samjhaula ," he thundered. 
"This government represents the selling 
of India." Akbar ‘Dumpy 1 Ahmed 
(who has been thrown out from the UP 
unit of the party) echoed Kumara- 
mangalam’s feelings. And throughout. 


THE DISSIDENTS, THE LOYALISTS AND THE MEDIATORS ■ Some kc\ p/;m 


THE LOYALISTS 


PRANAB MUKHERJEE: When 
Rajesh Pilot and Ahmed Patel 
wanted to know from the Congress 
president why the party lost the 
Andhra Pradesh Assembly 
elections, It was Pranab Mukherjee 
who fobbed them off. The defeat 
was explained as a failure of the 
organisation and Pilot was told not 
to press the point. 

Mukherjee grew in stature and 
importance in the PM’s camp. The 
crowning glory was the Orissa 
Assembly elections where 
Mukherjee did a deal with Rabi Ray 
to split the Janata Dal votes. 
Apparent^, it was Mukherjee who 
ensured the Congress'victory in 
Orissa. 

f But Mukherjee has been too 
' preoccupied with his ministry to 

^ MuAu mi mk 4tHAn4lAn 4 a 4ur 





the Congress split and will be away 
for most of the two weeks that 
remain for the current session of 
Parliament. 

R.K. DHAWAN: Considered M.L 
Fotedar as the biggest impediment 
to his rise. Became a staunch Rao 
loyalist after Fotedar fell from 


grace. His election to the CWC was 

jttaatfm Prasad 



the firstfeather in his cap. This was 
followed by his election to the Rajya 
Sabha from Andhra Pradesh. 
Dhawan finds it easierto beahawk 
—he’s defended the PM during 
every crisis. 

Dhawan was rewarded for his 
loyalty with a ticket for the 
prestigious New Delhi Lok Sabha 
seat, an election which will now be 
held along with the parliamentary 
polls. 

JITENMA PRASAD: A staunch Rao 
loyalist. He was sent to UP as the 
PCC chief, though he didn’t 
particularly want the job. Once 
there, he tried to match N.D. 
Tiwari’s mass base and attempted 
to revamp the state organisation. 
But a majority of the UPCC revoked. 

MATAN8 SINGH: His irresistible 
rise continues. This rough and ■ 
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mdhl sentiment 


the crowds kept a close watch on their 
leaders. 

Behind all these Culminations, a 
drama was unfolding. Around noon on 
19 May, Arjun Singh and M.L. Fotedar 
got a message from 10 Janpath asking 


them to call on Sonia Gandhi 
immediately. 

What transpired at the meeting bet¬ 
ween Sonia Gandhi on the one hand and 
Arjun Singh and Fotedar on the other is 
not known. But sources say that the two 
leaders were asked to do whatever they 
could to prevent a split in the Congress. 

"I’m helpless,' Arjun Singh is said to 
have told Sonia. "We’ll be lynched," 
Fotedar argued. 

Sonia Gandhi had earlier pleaded 
with F.V. Narasimha Rao. The PM told 
her that though he was all for unity, he 
did not want to be blackmailed by the 
dissidents. 

"They want to put me under pressure 
to get the Congress president’s post. But 
the Congress president’s post cannot be 
given to them on a platter. Tiwariji is 
still a member of the party. But Arjun 
Singhji has been expelled. The two can¬ 
not be linked," Rao reasoned. 

Soma Gandhi then rang up Karunaka- 
ran. The veteran leader from Kerala told 
her roughly the same thing, but added, 
"If Tiwariji wants to become working 
president, we can negotiate." 

"What about the other," Sonia asked. 

| "Arjun Singhji is no longer in the Con- 


gress." was Karunakaran s terse reply. 

In the evening, soon after the rebel 
convention was over, newspaper offices 
in the capital received an unsigned state¬ 
ment, apparently issued on Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi’s behalf. It outlined the steps Sonia 
Gandhi had taken to ensure unity in the 
Congress. It referred to her conversation 
with P. V. Narasimha Rao and Karunaka¬ 
ran about the events in the party. 

The statement stated the following: 

• That P.V. Narasimha Rao hadn’t met 
Mrs Gandhi for the last three months. 

• That the first time he met her was on 
18 May at a function where the PM did 
not bother to "stay behind and talk to 
Mrs Gandhi on the problems besetting 
the party". 

• That the PM’s reaction to Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s request for intervention was "luke¬ 
warm and evasive". According to the sta¬ 
tement, the PM said that he would be pre¬ 
pared to discuss with anyone all the 
aspects of unity after the Parliament ses¬ 
sion was over. 

• Finding the PM’s attitude ‘unhelpful’, 


ikI the role they played in the ( on^ress split 


ready Thakur from Assam has 
emerged as Rao’s principal 
troubleshooter Has replaced the 
ineffectual Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi 
at Race Course Road and has been 
put in charge of managing party 
MPs. 

Has enviable access to 
Narasimha Rao and is well on his 
way to overshadowing his mentor, 
astrologer N.K. Sharma. 


THE MEDIATORS 

AJtTStNeH: The last time Ajit Singh 
fought an election from UP, his 
home state, he was badly mauled 
by the BJP nominee. This time, he 
senses that the BJP wont find the 
going easy, but knows that if he 
continues to be with Rao, his future 


AHMED PATEL: He believes that 
there cannot be unity without Arjun 
Singh, but is cautious enough not 
to say so. Understands that Arjun 
Singh has a stature among the 
minorities, and Rao’s leadership of 
the Congress will bring down his 
stock in the eyes of the Muslims. 
But Arjun Singh has been expelled. 
Is a close confidant of Sonia Sandhi. 


Ajtt Singh 



HAJESN PILOT: Knows that he has a 
political future so long as there is 
dissidence in the party. Would like a 
bigger role for himself in party 
affairs. 

fi. VEHKATASWAMY; A trade 
unionist, he is the only Scheduled 
Caste member in the Cabinet after 
B. Shankaranand. 

Belongs to the PM’s state, and is 
a personal friend of Rao’s. Was 
authorised by the PM to negotiate 
with Tiwari. 

K. KARUHAKARAH: Whan he first 
got down to the task of forging unity 
in the party, everyone thought he 
was pressurising the PM for his 
inclusion in the Cabinet. In fact, 


foe himself in the party, hoping that 
he could use this clout to retain his 
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Ar|un Singh with M.L. Fotedar: Sonia Gandhi tried to convince them of the 
need for party unity 

Mrs Gandhi rang up K. Karunakaran I terribly upset over the development 
and requested him to do something. the statement said. 


• His answer was more or less the same 
as the PM’s. "Smt Gandhi is said to be 


terribly upset over the developments," 
the statement said. 

B y 9.30 pm, queries had begun pour¬ 
ing into 7, Race Course Road about 


this statement. Who had sent it? Did it 
have Sonia Gandhi’s consent? Who had 
drafted it? 

A copy of the statement reached the 
PM even as he was conferring with his 
advisers. He read it. "The PM was dis¬ 
mayed when he received this fax. He 
said something like: ‘1 didn’t know 
things had come to such a pass’," said a 
source in the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO). 

Narasimha Rao’s bewilderment was 
apparently not feigned. No one denied 
that there was a phone call from 10 Jan- 
path. But Sonia Gandhi herself told 
friends that she had not used the words 
‘evasive’ or ‘lukewarm’ to describe the 
talks she bad with the PM. 

The next morning, newspapers were 
full of reports on how Narasimha Rao 
had snubbed Sonia Gandhi. At Rajiv 
Gandhi’s death anniversary the next day 
(21 May), Sonia Gandhi was surround¬ 
ed by slogan-shouting crowds chanting 
"Rajiv Gandhi ke hatyaron ko hand 
karo (Arrest the killers of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi)." She summoned them and tried to 
talk to them. This crowd was later seen 


"We are veiy much a part 
of the Congress" 

N.D. Tiwati insists that the party hasn 7 split 


Sunday: What is your future 
course ofactiou after the 19 May 
convention in which you have 
been elected president of the 

party? 

N.D. Tiwari: We will now be 
holding conventions of workers at 
the district and state levels. After 
these conventions, we will be 
undertaking tours throughout the 
country to strengthen the Congress 
party. This will also boost the 
morale of the Congress workers 
who have bum sitting quietly at 
home for the last three years. 


p insisting that the 

anrtiptR despite the 
uaUhMvereroo-vwl 


presidentship of the party? 

A: It is not a split. The Congress 
workers, PCC members, AICC 
members have elected a new 




president as the term of the 
previous president has already 
expired. It cannot be called a split 
in the party. We are very much in 
the Congress and we have not 
formed a new party. The Congress 
workers are with me. Most of the 
state units are supporting us. 

Q: What about the AICC? How 
many AICC members have you 
got on your side? 

A: We have got the support of half 
of the total AICC members. They 
were also present at the 19 May 
convention in which a new 
president has been elected. Apart 
from the AICC members, the most ,, ‘ 
important thing is that the ordinary 
workers of die Congress party are 
wholeheartedly with us. 

Qx K. Karunakaran had said 
that he would still make; efforts to ^ 
forge unity between ffcetwo 
factious to strengthen the party 
before the JUk Sabhatfectie* 
What is your reaction? WM ;•. 
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consulting with Arjun Singh and N.D. 
Tiwari. 

At Veer Bhoomi, Rajiv Gandhi’s 
samadhi in the capital, there were pitch¬ 
ed battles between Rao and Tiwari fac¬ 
tions of the Congress. While the likes of 
Jagdish Tytler represented the Rao 
camp, the dissident lobby was led by 
Madhu Kant Shukla. 

W hat happens now? There is great 
confusion as to whether the party 
has actually split. But the Prime Mini¬ 
ster can take heart from the fact that the 
dissidents have announced that they will 
not topple the government since this will 
pave the way for the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) to come to power at the 
Centre. 

However, the rebels are aware that 
they have to act fast. The strategy now is 
to capture the symbol, parly office and 
funds of the Congress party. They can 
do this only if they have a president and 
a working committee. The argument of 
the dissidents is that they haven’t split 
the party (in which case they will be deni¬ 
ed the ‘hand’ symbol). They have mere- 


efforts for unity. J am not at all 
against unity. In fact, 1 have been 
trying from the beginning itself to 
bring unity in the party. But no 
weightage was given to our voice. 

I welcome all those who are still 
making unity efforts but what I 
want is that the efforts should be 
genuine and Sonia Gandhi as well 
as Prime Minister Rao should be 
involved in it. We have already 
said that we would not topple the 
government, which is a positive 
sign. 1 am not prejudiced 
personally against anyone but 1 
want the party to be strong so that 
the Congress can face the 
challenge of communalismand 
casteism which is posing a threat to 
our political system, 

Q: What kind ofa compromise 
formula will you accept? 

A: Right how. I cannot comment 
oh it. Unlessl get A formula how 
can I express my views on 
thing which! have already made 



Initially, Arjun Singh tried to pretend that he was speaking 
at any other Congress meet. But when the crowds got 
agitated, he announced, "We declare N.D. Tiwari president 
of the Indian National Congress." Taken aback, the UP 
strongman looked a bit lost 



right, particularly at a time when president of the Congress party? 

the Congress is facing so many A: It is a very big responsibility 

challenges and elections are also which has been entrusted to me by 

round the comer. the party workers. Irttfact, I was not 

aware of the whole situationand 
Q: Are you going to approach the suddenly this responsibility has , 

Etectkm Commission to seek come to me. But I will live up tothe 

support for your group on aspiration and feelings of the 

matters like party symbol, etc.? workers and will definitely 
A: We will definitely approach the strengthen the party. 

Election Commission. 

'wiwWw 

Qslkw does it fed being the MM 
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Soma's dilemma 

Congressmen still do not know which side she is on 


O ne measure of Narasimha 
Rao’s shrewdness as a 
political manipulator is that he has 
managed to push Sonia Gandhi— 
the woman who made him Prime 
Minister— into a position where 
she can only lose. 

If the Congress split is 
formalised, then this will adversely 
affect the chan’ces of the party in 
the next general elections and will 
lead to a situation in which such 
-anti-Sonia outfits as the BJP or 
even, the man who withdrew her 
husband’s SGP cover, V.P. Singh, 
would stand to benefit. 

If she backs Narasimha Rao, 
then she will be supporting a man 
whose minions have gone out of 
their way to belittle her. They have 
leaked stories about her to the 
media, have tried to keep the 
Bofors issue alive and above all, 
have ignored her sensitivities over 
the enquiry into her husband’s 
assassination. 

If Sonia backs Arjun Singh, then 
she will formally enter politics— 
something she has fought shy of. 
She will have to oppose the official 
Congress and take on Rao. But this 
is one conflict she would want to 
avoid. 

In fact,‘Sonia Gandhi did all she 
could to make both the warring 
; sides see sense. She nearly 
succeeded in her mission, but her 
efforts came to nought over a 
single issue; Aijun Singh’s 
expulsion. 

N,D. Tiwari and the dissidents 
said that unity involved revoking 
the expulsion so that there would 
he no winners and losers. But 
Rad's men made it clear that this 
issue was not negotiable: there was 
no way Arjun Singh would be 
taken back into the party. 

^ . Sonia is now in a position where 
' she clearly does not know what to 


do. She is opposed to Rao, but 
backing the dissidents would 
mean that she is against the party of 


her late husband. And Sonia is still 


undecided about joining politics. 


The best case scenario for Sonia 


Gandhi would be if a ma jority of 


the Congress decided to replace 


Narasimha Rao and looked to her 


to nominate his successor. 

But is that ever going to 
happen? • 


Iv elected a new president as the tenure 
of the old one is over. 

Rao's gameplan is to keep his flock 
together. To keep ev eryone happy, Nara¬ 
simha Rao is likely to reshuffle his Cabi- 
rcl sometime alter 12 June, when the 
P esident returns from his trip to Latin 
America and Africa At least 12 new 
ministers will be inducted, and at least 
two more general secretaries will be 
appointed 

Party attairs will be topmost on the 
t'M's agenda He will undertake (ours, 
reoii'antse the Pradesh Congress Com- 
reshulfle ministries 
wheieic r his parlv is in powet in the 

The problem with this plan of action 
that at least 100 MPs are expecting to 
become ministers Unlouonatclv. there 



Throughout the crisis in 
the Congress, Sonia did ail 
she could to make both the 
warring sides see sense 


is no room for such a large number in the 
government. And those who fail to get a 
berth m the Cabinet are likely to join the 
Arjun Singh-N.D. Tiwari camp. 

The dissidents, too, have their task cut 
out for them. Their immediate job is to 
win over as many fence-sitters as possi¬ 
ble. There will be much diplomacy over 
dinner in the capital in the coming weeks. 

Of course, the well-thought-out strate¬ 
gics of both the groups could be upset by 
the manoeuvres of 10 Janpath. • 

Adltl Phadnlm and Rajiv Shukla/New 
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FUGITIVE 


A few weeks ago, Vinod 
Mehta was stopped by a 
tolal strangci at a party, and 
asked. "Mow do you do 
this 9 " More than the ques¬ 
tion it was the expiession on the 
stranger’s face that ically amused 
Mehta. "Me looked a 1 me as it I was this 
absolute freak who keeps getting batter¬ 
ed in the boxing-ring, but comes back 
for more," he recalls with a smile "Like 
some kind ol a masochist.” 

Masochist or freak 9 

Mehta Mas been called a lot ol other 
things as well, ever since he entered jour¬ 
nalism in 1974. Hspecially since his first 
job was that ol editor. Debonair, India’s 
only girlie magazine at that time. Over 
the next 20 years, he went on to edit five 
othei publications, all of which acquired 
a distinct Mehtaesque touch under him. 
Fhe copy became light and reader- 
friendly, emphasis was placed on unu¬ 
sual stones, and - whether it was a new¬ 
spaper or a magazine — Mehta tended to 
give as equal emphasis to arts and litera¬ 
ture as to politics 

Unfortunately, as he realised later, 
being an efficient editor was not enough. 
Politics, both within and outside the 
publication, often influenced editorial 
decisions, and this, more often than not, 
led to his quitting - - only to move on to 
another publication. 

So, after his stormy ouster from The 
Pioneer eight months ago, there weic 
very few who had winien Mehta off. 
And as predicted, he’s back - to launch 
a magazine, loosely patterned on the 
Time 

To the obvious question as to why 
he’s coming out with a magazine when 
everyone around him is busy producing 
television software and launching the 
occasional channel, he smiles And then 
explains, "I am not interested in televi¬ 
sion as a medium —especially not in the 
present environment. At least on paper, I 
have the possibility to create an interna¬ 
tional magazine. The possibility is there 







-tv to w\i 

— of course, 1 may produce a real 
lemon." 

Although Mehta is tight-lipped on 
details about the magazine, the grapevi¬ 
ne has it that it will be a weekly. "There 
is a big gap in the magazine market." he 
says. "At one end there is India Todaw at 
the other arc Sunday, Frontline and The 


Week, all bunched up," he observes. 
"Though I’ll tell you one thing, if it is a 
fortnightly, I’ll go to sleep between 


M ehta’s stint as an editor began 
almost by accident. Initially, it 
was copywriting that interested him. He 


After his stormy ouster from The Pioneer eight months ago, Meh 
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But Vinod Mehta 
continues to stay 
in the headlines 





"T„ 


ofeel 
that you can 
do without 
editors,” says 
Vinod Mehta, 
”isa 

short-term 
view. In the 
end, it is 
quality that 
tells” 


had also published a book, Bombay, A 
Private View , which includes accounts 
of his visits to cabarets and red-light 
areas. "Yeah, yeah, I remember that 
book," he laughs sheepishly. "Put it 
down to the folly of youth." 

A moment later, he turns serious, 
"Listen, who hasn’t been to a brothel 


when he was 18 years old? Maybe I stay¬ 
ed a little longer than most people. But, 
it should be seen for what it is: a funny 
book. And not India’s answer to Henry 
Miller." 

Mehta’s life took a different turn 
when he met Sushil Sornani, owner of 
Debonair , at a party. Somani, who had 


I I read Mehta’s book, was already impress¬ 
ed by the 26-year-old author Then fol¬ 
lowed a conversation in which Mehta, 
wht) was not unfamiliar with Playboy 
and other magazines of the kind, held for¬ 
th on what he thought a girlie magazine 
should be. Sornani left the party having 
signed on Mehta as the new editor of his 
magazine. 

Under Mehta, Debonair became a 
magazine that could be read as well as 
seen. Although he brought out the first 
three issues himself, he soon managed to 
rope in others like Anil Dharkcr, Dom 
Moraes, Abu Abraham and Sunder 
Rajan, all of whom agreed to contribute 
to the magazine tor Rs 150 per article. 
The small-town boy from Lucknow 
| became a Hugh Hefner-like figure to his 
friends back home. "They all used to 
come to Bombay and say, i want to go 
out with the March cover’," laughs 
Mehta. "1 used to tell them that even I 
was trying to go out with the March 
cover, but they never believed me." 

Those were tough times, with very 
few girls willing to pose for the ccn- 
trespread. Once Mehta was even forced 
to persuade one of hi s north-eastern girl- 
lriends to pose "Another trick was to 
use the same girl in different poses and 
get three-four centicspieads from one 
session." 

He adds in the next breath: "And, no, 1 
never went for these sessions." 

Seeing the disbelief writ large on the 
face of his interviewer, he laughs, 
"Actually the girls were never worth it." 

Seven years later, he changed jobs to 
become The Sunday Observer's first edi¬ 
tor. The switch from a monthly magazi¬ 
ne to a weekly paper was not hard. 
Earlier, he had modelled Debonair on 
the popular Playboy magazine, now he 
looked to the British Surday papers for 
inspiration. 

The edits became lighter and less pom¬ 
pous. Layouts were given importance, 
as were cultural activities - — and the 
result was an easy-to-read newspaper 
"I do not mind the accusation that I 


ta is back to launch a magazine 

. .iiiiiiMwiii in ii ii i I,, MM | I,,, 
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am an adapter rather than an innovator," 
he says with a shrug. ’ How many innova- 
ters are there? There was only one bloo¬ 
dy Einstein." 

Leaning forward, he adds, 'Tm not a 
trained journalist. I got into it by acci¬ 
dent. Everything l know is what I’ve 
seen elsewhere. I don’t mind 

adapting, because at the 
end of the day, I know gyB^jSflE 
what will work here in 

"Besides" he conti- € 

nues, "when the history ||||HH| JJ 
of Indian journalism will H* 

be written, they will have . ]a 

to say — whatever else 
they may say about me — 
that I have created more 
products than anyone 
else." 

M ehta’ problems 1 

really began when ' 
he was hired by VijaypAt f' 

Singhama to bail out The 
Indian Post. "Actually, in 
hindsight, I realise the 
pressures facing a daily 
are not there in a magazi¬ 
ne," he now admits. 

Under Mehta, the 
dense, cerebral paper 
soon became lighter, 
with a more in-depth 
coverage of theatre, 
books, and films—a fore¬ 
runner of what The Pio¬ 
neer would be under him. 

In fact, Mehta’s critics 

have often pointed out 

that all the ‘products’ 

launched by Mehta have t 

had an uncanny simila- 1 

rity. Says one such dctrac- 

ter: "Effectively, it is the 

same publication under 

six different names." 

The circulation of The Public; 
Indian Post increased to 
25,000 under Mehta’s ste¬ 
wardship. Certainly not in The Times Of 
India league; but then, Mehta’s publica¬ 
tions always tend to be cultural rather 
than commercial successes. 

His stint at The Indian Post lasted for 
just over a year. By then, Vijaypat 
Singhania was being pressured by the 
government in Delhi about the paper’s 


political stance. Asked to tone down the 
criticism of the government, Mehta pre¬ 
ferred to quit. 

"I don’t blame Singhania, I knew that 
Rajiv Gandhi’s goons were putting pres¬ 
sure on him," says Mehta now. "I remem¬ 
ber, he took me for lunch at the Oberoi 
and asked me: ‘What would you do in 
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PubttcAlK'i'S ncquirixl Mchtou^pus touoq; 

light and reader-friendly 


my position, you tell me?’" 

Adds Mehta, "In fact, I feel sorry for 
him (Singhania). He told me that day, ‘I 
am really very ashamed that I have to 
give in to these people. But I have orders 
from Delhi to get rid of the paper in two 
weeks. So I don’t know what to say to 
you.’" 


This was the first of Mehta’s rapid 
entries and exits. After this he signed up 
with Samir Jain to produce The Indepen¬ 
dent for The Times Of India Group. 
Mehta says that his presence here was 
resented by the other old hands. In fact, 
conditions became so bad that even the 
canteen refused to serve his staff any 

B So, a month after its 
BHlH launch, when the paper 
HR published a story about 
the Maratha colossus, 
Y.B. Chavan’s possible 
CIA connections, 

— IPlIlf Mehta’s detractors fmal- 
rrjglr fpl ly found a peg to hound 
^ |p| him out As it was, all hell 

broke loose after that, 
story. With the mathari 
(dock) workers going on 
strike in protest, and 
numerous death threats 
against him, the newly- 
iK: ^ appointed editor had to 

' ■! ■ go into hiding at the Presi- 

< dent Hotel. 

* ” Moreover, Dileep 

Padgaonkar wrote a 
leader in The limes Of 
India against him. Recal ¬ 
ls Mehta, "There were a 
lot of people in The Times 
Of India who were unhap- 
py with my arrival there. 
The agitation for my 
removal started in editori¬ 
als in the Times and the 
Maharashtra Times. The 

i Times leader even said 

that my head should be 
crushed or something 
like that, or maybe that 
my blood should flow." 
Shaking his head, he smi¬ 
les, "And we all know 
who organised that." 

After this followed 
touch: another stint with the 

Observer Group — a per¬ 
iod which Mehta later 
described in an interview to 
an old friend and colleague, Dom 
Moraes, as "a real beaut of a mistake" 
The mistake was not so much in joining 
the Observer , but that he did so aPer 
publicly lambasting the Ambanis in an 
interview to a video magazine. 

It took him two weeks to realise that 


described 


not belligerent," says Mehta, throwing up his hands, "and 1 
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he was editor-in-chief on paper only. 
Functionally, he could make no deci¬ 
sions; those that he did make were coun¬ 
termanded. What was worse was the 
loss of public face — after being hailed 
as a messiah for taking on someone as 
powerful as the Ambanis, he lost a lot of 
following when he succumbed to their 
blandishments by joining their paper. 

And finally, Mehta once again made 
newspaper headlines — both when he 
joined the Thapars to launch the Delhi 


The Indian Post will tell you that there 
were no complaints about the quality of 
the paper. The problems were of a differ¬ 
ent nature. Especially in the last case, 
with L.M. Thapar, the problems were of 
a very, very peculiar nature.” 

"Actually my heart is in newspapers, 
not magazines/' he remarks. "But 1 am a< 
misfit in the existing culture in* 
newspapers." ° 

The existing culture is later summed 
up by him as a "phony war between 


shed, he takes off again, "So what you i 
have is an environment where there are ! 
no strong editors. Only people like j 
Aroon Purie are strong simply because I 
they arc the owners. Professional editors 
are impotent in this environment. Or 
they become fugitive editors like me." 



Metta 

says his 
presence was 
resented by 
many at The 
Times Of 
India , 
including 
Dileep 
Padgaonkar 


edition of the Lucknow-based daily 
paper. The Pioneer , and when he left it 
three years later. This time he fought 
over what he saw as undue intefcrence 
by the management in editorial matters. 

fl ■ don’t pick fights with people," he 
■ says,throwing up his hands. 'They 
just happen. I am not a belligerent sort of 
person, but there are certain norms and 
rules by which I live. I am prepared to 
make compromises, but for everybody, 
there is a lakshman-rekha." 

When asked if another fight might not 
‘just happen’ with his present bosses, 
the Rahejas of Bombay, he shrugs. 
"Even the owners of The Pioneer and 


managers and editors". "I can’t for the 
life of me see where there is nx>m for 
conflict," he says. "One’s job is to sell 
the paper, the other’s to edit it. This con¬ 
flict of one-upmanship is so childish and 
unnecessary." 

Once he starts on his favourite topic, 
there is no stopping him. "To feel tnat 
you can do without editors, and still sell 
the paper is a short-term view. The circu¬ 
lation may be high for a while, but in the 
end, quality tells. Even if you say the 
newspaper is a product like chewing- 
gum. the makers of chewing-gum will 
also tell you that first you have to produ¬ 
ce damn good chewing-gum to sell it." 

And just when you think he’s fini- 


It’s obvious he likes the sound of that 
one; leaning back, he rolls the words off 
his tongue once again: "Fugitive edi¬ 
tor..." Then, he waves his hands around 
in the sparsely-furnished room at Del¬ 
hi’s Lodhi Hotel from where his magazi¬ 
ne will be operating, "Fugitive editor, sit¬ 
ting in a hotel room, recruiting staff." 

Before you start sympathising with 
his predicament, he beams. You can 
almost sec him congratulating himself 
for providing what he obviously feels is 
an appropriate caption for the story. 

Clearly, old copywriters don’t die. 
They just turn into editors over and over 
again. • 

Priym Smkgmt/NmwDeM 


don't pick fights with people . They just happen tr 
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VOLUTIONARY HERO 


If you 
thought no 
one could resemble the 
Mahatma more closely 
than Ben Kingsley, then 
you could also say lhal 
nobody could be more 
different Irom Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose 
than Arnold 
Schwar/eneggei 
A group ol NKIsha\e 
decided to m«kt a I dm on 
the great freedom lighter, 
but then choice of hero is 
simply rcvoluhonaiy 
And, it won’t be wrong to 
say that ht sides them, no 


one seems to see any 
resemblance between the 
former Mr Universe and 
the bespec faded Bengali 
leader 

But reports have it that 
the NRIs based in Britain 
and USA have already 
sent a pioject report to the 
NHX Also, they have 
met up with eminent 
historians and munbers 
of Netaji’s larnily to get 
their facts light 

Makes one wondei 
where they dug Arnold 
Schwarzenegger up from 


Arnold Schwarzenegger an unlikely NetgK 


I Figure 

*THIS OUT 

The 

Hindujas 

might be going great guns 
m India, but ihen fortunes 
have taken a hit of a 
nosedive in Britain 
hven though they still 
figure in the top ten of the 
coveted Sundas Times h>t 
of the ^00 richest in 
Britain, their estimated 
wealth has fallen from 
l,'}SO million to 8SO 
million pounds 
The magazine says that 
it has been able to arrive at 
this estimate because the 
open Indian economy has 
for the first time allowed 
realistic evaluations to 
take place So, the 
Hmdujas fall from 
billionaire status to 


YOU CAN 
BANK ON 
HIM 

He’s one 
author you 

can hank on And, that 
isn’t necessarily a pun on 
his last name 

After churning out both 
bestselling thriller s and 
pulp, Ashok Banker has 
now turned to the small 
screen The Byculla Boy 
is busy scripting India’s 
first English soap opera 
A Mouthful Of Sky 
He has other 

assignments on television 
as well UTV’s Main 
Anadi, Iu Anadi and 
BITV’s Shrapt 
"I’m on way to 
becoming a millionaire," 
he says excitedly "A 



TIm Hlnduja brothers: millionaires 

millionaire status 
But of course, friends 
of the Hinduja family 
argue that the fact that 
their position on the 


novel could get you Rs 
50,000 to Rsl lakh as 
advance, whereas fora 
serial, you can get over Rs 
5 lakh" 

Aahok Banker the small screen 















Complied by 


MADAN ArtDRA 


not billionaires 


beckons 


Back on 
top 

Ang Rita is 
tVS**?- not exactl v 
scaling new heights. In 
fact, the 47-year-old 
mountain guide's claim to 
fame is that he is 
conquering the same 
height—MountEvercst 
— again and again. 

And last fortnight, Ang 
Rita created history when 
he was back on top of the 
world's highest mountain 
peak for a record ninth 
time. His trekking 
company confirmed that 
the Sherpa made it to the 


Sunday Times list has 
nevertheless gone up, is 
actually a reflection of the 
generally falling wealth 
of the British well-heeled. 


Ashok even boasts that 
he’s "not working for 
lower than Rs 5 lakh" as 
he goes sashaying all the 
way to the bank. 







Ang Rita: in peak form 

top without the aid of 
oxygen cylinders, while 
guiding a Russian 
expedition. Also, he 
ascended from the more 
difficult northern side, 
winding his way through 
Tibet. 

Even as further details 
are awaited, reports have 
it that Ang Rita is— 
undoubtedly—in peak 
form. 



Manpraat Brar posing in Ritu Kumar’s evening gown: 
picture perfect 

The girl who couldve 

BEEN QUEEN 


Not many 
gave her 
even half a chance. But. 
22-year-old Manpreet 
Brar very nearly proved 
the punters wrong: she 
missed the coveted Miss 
Universe by just half a 
mark. 

If Ms Brar felt down at 
having lost the crown to 
Miss USA by the 
narrowest margin 
possible, she did well to 
hide her disappointment. 
Flashing that 
million-dollar smile—it 
sure came close to 
winning her as much— 


she was a picture of poise 
and confidence. 

No doubt, it was her 
amazing presence of 
mind— Manpreet picked 
up a handsome 9.59 
points in the interview 
round—and grace that 
won her the first 
runner-up crown. But, it 
was her modesty that was 
most striking: Manpreet 
was nice enough to 
concede that the 
"gorgeous evening gown" 
designed by Ritu Kumar 
played an important part 
in her victory. • 
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LIVING ON 
THE EDGE 


A new project promises to explode the myths 
about tiger conservation in India 


F |or a fortnight in April, a team 
of volunteers and tribals trekk¬ 
ed predetermined tracts in the 
dense Nagarhole forests in 
Karnataka for four hours 
every day. They walked in phases: once 
soon after daybreak and again before 
sunset. Dressed in fatigues and armed 
with rangefinders, they recorded the 
number of animals they sighted and also 
the exact places where they were spotted. 

Simultaneously, in other parts of the 
rich deciduous forest, three automatic 
cameras, set up along tiger trails, were at 
work. Every time a tiger walked past, 
the camera would be electronically trig¬ 
gered, capturing the animal on Film, 
with the date and time imprinted on it. 

The two exercises were not unrelated. 
Both were parts of a new method develo¬ 
ped by noted wildlife conservationist 
and environmentalist Dr K. Ullas 
Karanth to study tigers. 

This method will soon be used in 
seven other reserves to know the tiger 
better. The exercise will last for two 
years and is expected to provide valua¬ 
ble data on the behaviour of tigers and 
their habitats in India. 

"It is impossible to count the tigers 
individually because they arc shy and 
elusive animals," says Karanth, whose 
model is based more on sampling than 
on headcounts. "Though it is impossible 
to count all the tigers in the country, 
these methods result in more precious 
data about the animal." 

The first system, called Line Trans¬ 
ect, helps to assess the density of ani¬ 
mals that tigers feed on. And this infor¬ 
mation not only helps to calculate the 
gers in a particular area but 
indication of their general 





The second, 

capture-recapture system, helps to iden 
tify individual tigers through their dis 
tinctive stripes and provides insight to 
its behaviour (see box). 

Conservationists are, 
therefore, hoping that the 
new studies will give 
insights into tiger popula¬ 
tion dynamics, prey requi¬ 
rements, behavioural pat¬ 
terns and habitat condi¬ 
tions to help formulate 
effective policies for bet¬ 
ter tiger conservation. 

Valmik Thapar of 
Tiger Crisis Cell has wel¬ 
comed Karanth 1 s studies. 

"Any process that can 
give reliable information 
on tiger ecology is vital in 
understanding how it 
lives and in creating 
management strategics," 
he says. He believes that 
tiger management in India needs to be 
restructured to save the species 

S o far, the only method used in the 
country to gather basic data on 
tigers was to study its pug marks. Deve 
loped by Orissa forester Saraj Raj Chau 
dhary, the method is based on the prin¬ 
ciple that a tiger's pug marks are as 
unique as human finger prints. Even the 
famous Jim Corbett is believed to have 
said that a tiger's sex, weight and gene¬ 
ral health could be determined from its 
pug mark. 

But this method has its problems. 
Although it helps count the number of 
tigers in a preserve, the figures may not 
be right, as the method is flawed. More 
important, it gives no information about 



HEADCOUNT 
Beginning of the 
century: 40,000 
1973:1,872 
1989:4,334 
1993:3,750 


a tiger's habitat when such knowledge is 
vital to saving the species. 

Conservationists in India, home to 60 
per cent of the world’s tiger population, 
need to know more about habitat condi¬ 
tions because the creature seems badly 
threatened again. India's tiger popula¬ 
tion has shown a sharp decline in the last 
few years. 

This has naturally alarmed conserva¬ 
tionists. Thapar sounds worried when he 
says: "If we take the present course, the 
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tiger will be extinct by the year 1999. If 
that happens and the battle to save the 
tiger is lost, it will signal the extinction 
of the wilderness of India and much that 
lives under the umbrella If we cannot 
save the tiger, what can we save?" 

And it is ironical that such doubts 
should arise now after India has worked 
for 20 years and spent huge sums of 
money precisely to avert such an even¬ 
tuality through one of its most success¬ 
ful conservation programmes: Project 


Tiger. 

The programme was launched by 
Indira Gandhi in 1973, when it was reali¬ 
sed that the Indian tiger was facing the 
threat of extinction. Their numbers had 
dwindled dangerously from about 
40,000 at the beginning of the century to 
a mere 1,872 by 1972. 

Project Tiger was not an easy job. 
Besides the lack of expertise in wildlife 
management and dirth of funds, fore¬ 
sters had to overcome another major hur¬ 


dle: public indifference. Yet, the fact 
that the project succeeded despite these 
odds, testified to India's determination 
in saving the big cat. In fact, the program¬ 
me has seemed so successful that one of 
its former directors, B.R. Koppikar, 
boasted in 1980 that the animal was in 
no danger of becoming extinct in the 
country. 

The touted results were indeed reassu¬ 
ring. Within 16 years of launching the 
project, India's tiger population jumped j 
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from 1,872 in 1973 to an r - 

estimated 4,334 in 1989 
This remarkable turna¬ 
round fuelled the belief 
that the tiger was safe in 
Indian reserves, if nowhe¬ 
re else. w 

But the truth is that, 
right now, the animal is 
facing its worst crisis in 
two decades 

Brigadier Ranjit lal 
war of TRAFFIC India (a 
wing of the Worldwide 
Fund for Nature which 
investigates poaching of 
wildlife) points to the fast 
depleting number ol 
tigers and says "If the 
end achievement of Pro¬ 
ject Tiger is going to be 
only a defay in the tigers’ 
extinction, has the effort 
and the money spent on 
the project been worth q ■ i . 

the investment?" KlgiH 

What makes Brigadier 
Talwar pessimistic is the 
sharp decline in India’s l “" — —— 
tiger population. The 1993 census 
revealed that the numter of tigers had 
come down to 3,750 from 4,334 in 1989. 
Many, including Talwar, believe that 
even that figure is inflated. "The correct 
figure should be about 30 per cent less 






now, the animal is facing its 
crisis in two decades 

than the official one (i.e., about 2,500)," 
he says. 

O ne of the major reasons for this drop 
is poaching. While killing of tigers 
for their pells and bones has been going 


.. on for some time, the 

magnitude of the pro¬ 
blem came to light about 
two years ago. 

In September 1993, an 
undercover operation of 
TRAFFIC helped the 
Delhi Police raid a Tibe¬ 
tan colony at Sadar 
Bazar. At the end of two 
subsequent raids, they 
found 287 kg ol tiger 
bones which had come 
from an estimated 42 
tigers 

"That was only the pro¬ 
verbial tip of the ice¬ 
berg," says Talwar. 
According to him, at least 
4(X) tiger** were being kill¬ 
ed by poachers each ycai. 
"We have lost up to 2,(XX) 
tigers to poachers in the 
last five years. Poaching 
is the single biggest 
WOrSt threat to the survival of 
the tigers," he says. 

Tiger poaching began 
1 1 in a big way in 1990. 

According to Ashok Kumar, vice- 
president, Wildlife Protection Society 
of India, "Prior to that, there had been 
pressure from the tiger skin trade, but 
that had been controlled to an acceptable 
level. Things deteriorated when the addi- 
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Skin and bones 

But other parts of the tiger are equally 
sought after these days 


O ne reason why tiger poaching 
has assumed serious dimensions 
is the widespread belief that bones 
and other parts of the animal have 
medicinal and aphrodisiac qualities. 
No wonder, tiger bones, skin and 
even blood, fetch a tidy sum in the 
international, especially the Far 
Eastern, market. 

World Wildlife Fund (WWF) 
officials say that gone are the days 
when only tiger skin was in demand 
in the international market. Though 
this commodity still commands a 
high price—around US $15,000a 
piece—other parts of the tiger are 
sought after. 


More than anyone else, it is the 
Chinese who are responsible for 
spreading the belief that medicines 
made from different pals of the tiger 
can cure a host of ailments. Thus, 
soup made from tiger bones can cure 
rheumatism, the blood of the animal 
increases longevity, its eyes are good 
for curing convulsions and what’s 
more, a home preparation made from 
the male organ of the animal infuses 
vitality. 

And that’s not all. The Chinese 
say that tiger brain curjy can cure 

pimples, the teeth of the animal is 
used for treating mbies and a rqguhr 

diet of tiger’s tail is the answer for 



Seized tiger skin and bones: they fetal 
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tional pressure of the bo¬ 
ne trade reached India." 

What most conserva¬ 
tionists feel frustrated 
about is that the poachers 
go scot-free. For instan¬ 
ce, Sansar Chand, who is 
one of the leading dons of 
the tiger products market 
and was the brain behind 
the racket unearthed at 
Sadar Bazar, has over a 
dozen cases against him. 
But so far, he has been jai¬ 
led only for seven months 
for a crime committed ten 
years ago. 

S. Deb Roy, a former 
field director of Project 
Tiger, says, "There are 
scores of other hardened 
criminals who gave the 
law the slip and are roam¬ 
ing the streets as free 
citizens." The problem is 
that it is very difficult to 
get anyone convicted 
under the present Wildli¬ 
fe Act. 



appointed by the Union 
ministry of environment 
and forests to recom¬ 
mend ways to control 
poachers. 

The committee had 
recommended the forma 
tion of a central intelligen 
ce cell to target poachers 
and traffickers in wildlife 
products, besides streng¬ 
thening the enforcement 
wings of state wildlife 
departments. Another 
important suggestion 
was the creation of legal 
cells to expedite wildlife 
cases. Says Kumar: "At 
present, cases take up to 
15 years and, in reality, 
don’t act as a deterrent." 

I f poaching is bad 
enough, other factors 
make the problem worse. 
Take, for instance, tiger 
habitats. India may boast 
of 21 reserves where the 
animals are protected. 


"The cases cannot stand in court," even one poacher has been jailed." but the fact is that they make poor habi- 

says Pravccn Bhargav of Wildlife First. Kumar suggests the speedy imple- tat. "If 6,000 tribals living inside the 
"Last week, a poacher was caught at mentation of the Subramaniam Commit- high tiger-density area of Nagarhole 
Nagarholc with a string which is used to tee Report, which has been gathering seems alarming, the real horror is that 
lay traps for tigers. But it would be diffi- dust since it was submitted in August tens of thousands of people live on the 
cult to have him convicted. So far, not last year. The committee was periphery of Ranthambore," says 



those suffering firm 
diseases. 

Tariq Aziz, a wildlife expert, 
writes m the WWF journal that 
middlemen in China sell tiger bones 
for more than US $225 per ldlo. And 
retailors in Taiwan sell the finished 
product in powder form to buyers for 
a whopping US $500per lOOgms. 
Aziz also writes, "A bottle of tiger 
blood sells for US $57, a pair of eyes 
goes for US $170 and tiger penis for 
as much as US $1,700 apiece." 

S. DebRoy, a former field director 
of Project Tiger, says that ail this is 
because "the Chinese have 
traditionally used tiger parts in 
medicines and wine which dates 
back thousands of years. With the 
tiger population in the world steadily 
f&lUng,thereisanttten^to 
stockpile tiger bones and otherparts. 

. this ^ pushed up the price of tiger . 
bones in the t •; 


incredible US $350per kilo". 

Indian conservationists fear that in 
the coming days, traders dealing 
with tiger bones and skin will target 
India, since this is the only country in 
the Far East where the tiger 
papulation is still large. 
Investigations conducted by 
TRAFFIC, a wing of the WWF, have 
revealed that while the Middle F.ast 
still remains the largest market for 
Indian tiger skill, the bones and other 
parts of the animal are being 
smuggled out of the coq ntry to China 
through Ladakh, HimachalPradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh and Nepal. 

Tire distorting aspect is that the 
Chinese government is dung 
precious little to curt this illegal 
trade. Says Brigadier Ranjit Talwar. 
an official with TRAFFIC. "This 
being die scenario, the Indian 
gbucn ua eai should ^ inuntdhte 
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Thapar 

There is another facto; that worries 
conservationists. They fear that the real 
number of tigers in India is far below the 
estimates given by government officia¬ 
ls. Though many suspected that figures 
given out in the past were touched up by 
forest officials keen to show they were 
doing a good job, the way they inflated 
the numbers — consciously and uncon 
sciously --- became apparent only a 
couple of years ago. 

The Ranthambore Tiger Reserve pro 
vided a classic example of fudging. Just 
as the tiger population was reportedly 


growing elsewhere in the country, in 
Ranthambore, too, the number of tigers 
was said to have gone up from 14 in 
1972 to 44 in 1989. 

But in 1990, non-government organi¬ 
sations and conservationists cried foul 
and accused the officials of concoction 
What followed was a joint census, 
which revealed the number of tigers at 
the famous park to be merely 17, 
fhc Ranthambore episode raised 
dorftte'ittft only about the country's tiger 
p^ulation, but also the method adopted 
in the head count. In fact, the 19^3 figure 
was held back due to pressure from cpn 
scrvalionists. The final tally was a clij^h- 
down from over 4,000 to a more modest 
3,750. 


A t the heart of the controversy was 
the pug-mark method, used since 
Project Tiger was launched 22 years 
hack to estimate the number of tigers. 

Though there arc doubts about the 
method’s efficacy, it has its proponents. 
"If it is carefully done," says Deb Roy, 
‘ the pug-mark method can yield highly 
accurate results. But I feel the forest offi¬ 
cers arc not adequately trained and moti¬ 
vated enough to do the job efficiently.” 

The pug-mark method involves gett¬ 
ing accurate tracings of the rear paw 
imprints on a glass surface. The factors 
taken into account in this exercise are 


soil conditions, the probable date of the 
pug mark, stride length and noticeable 
abnormalities. 

But the main problem is that this 
method can lead to multiple counts. The 
pug mark of the same tiger may vary on 
different soil conditions, the pace of its 
walk, uk), alters the pug mark, and with 
transient tigers covering a large aiea 
within 24 hours, the same tiger may be 
counted by more than one officer at diffe¬ 
rent places. 

Karanth, who has been the most vocal 
opponent of the pug-mark method, carri¬ 
ed out his own tests to bring out its 
flaws. He selected four tigers at the 
Mysore Zoo and took 33 pug marks. He 
then asked six forest officials, who were 


accustomed to identifying tigers from 
their pug marks during census opera¬ 
tions, to take a test. 

The result was a revelation. The offici¬ 
als estimated six to 24 tigers when there 
were four. "Pug-mark method is invali¬ 
dated," says Karanth, "and it is because 
of this kind of overestimation that the 
census method needs to be critically 
reviewed. What has happened because 
of this method is that there is no real pic¬ 
ture of how many tigers are really there 
in the country ." 

There was another indicator that poin¬ 
ted to bloated figures. According to 
studies so far, a tiger 
needs about 3,000 kg of 
food every year, other car¬ 
nivores like leopards 
needabom 1,000 kg. 

When the prey bio¬ 
mass — like deer and 
other animals that carni¬ 
vores feed on — was esti¬ 
mated in the various tiger 
reserves, it was realised 
that there just couldn’t be 
as many tigers as officials 
claimed. 

"Except at Sariska 
where there was an 
excess of prey biomass, 
at every other place there 
was a shortage," says 
Karanth. Amazingly, the 
proportion of prey bio¬ 
mass available in places 
like Bandipur in Karnata¬ 
ka and Pcriyar in Kerala 
was a mere 15 per cent. 
Which meant that if inde¬ 
ed there were as many 
tigers as officially ‘recor¬ 
ded’, they would be starv¬ 
ing to death. 

Thapar, who agrees with Karanth, 
says: "Either the tigers eat endless 
amounts of unrecorded livestock or their 
numbers are too high." 

Hopefully, Karanth’s study will help 
reconcile the anomally. Funded by two 
American wildlife organisations, the 
two-year project will be taken up at 
Pcnch and Kanha in Madhya Pradesh, 
Corbett National Park in Uttar Pradesh, 
Kaziranga in Assam, Namdapha in Aru- 
nachal Pradesh, Sunderbans in West 
Bengal and Nagaihole in Karnataka. 
And only after that may we know exact 
ly how many tigers bum bright in Indian 
jungles. • 



There is a shortage of prey animals like deer in every tiger 
reserve except Sariska 








BUSINESS DIARYI 


■ I Just called... 

W hile the Government 
of India is quite 
willing to allow subscribers 
to use STD lines at cheap 
rates, it has always resisted 
any attempt to extend the 
same concessions to 
international calls. 

Now, the 

telecommunications 
ministry seems to have had a 
rethink. Sukh Ram, the 
communications minister, 
has decided that ISD calls 
between 11 pm and 6 am will 
attract concessional rates. 

Unfortunately, the 
concession isn’t as large as it 
should be. There will be no 
half rates — only about 20 to 



Stft&lt Ram: half maa&uras 
30 per cent discounts. But it 
is still a beginning. 

Meanwhile, this might be 
a good time for the telecom 
ministry to consider doing 
something about the 
constant complaint of all 
Indian businessmen. Indian 
five-star hotels impose 
surcharges of upto 300 per 
cent on telephone calls made 
by guests. 

This is highway robbery 
and should be stopped. If 
Sukh Ram is unwilling to do 
something about it, then 
perhaps tourism minister 
Ghulam Nabi Azad should 
issue a directive to this 
effect. 

■ Damania: It’s 
official 

A s predicted by this 
column last week, the 
NEPC acquisition of 




Damania Airways: changing hamfs 


Damania Airways is now jj 

final. So far, however, the 
airline is talking in terms of a | 
strategic alliance, but this l 

subterfuge has fooled i 


nobody. Parvez Damania 
has stepped down as 
chairman and managing 
director and NEPC has taken 
over the management. 


DEAL OF THE WEEK 


The Cable News Network-Doordarshan tie-up 

s;tldlilt irarismissiDn SliU lo come is 
the launch of a terrestrial channel, Doordarshan 3. 

Now, Doordarshan is planning to go international in a 
bigger way. It has negotiated with Cable News Network 
(CNN) for a tie-up which would give the Americans 
access to the Indian market and would give Doordarshan 
the kind of international exposure it has always wanted. 

The deal has been finalised at the CNN-l&B ministry 
level and all it now requires is governmental approval. 

K.P. Singh Deo, the I&B minister, is pushing for it and 
both Narasimha Rao and A.N. Verma are enthusiastic 
converts. 

The only danger is that in the 
vitiated political environment, Rao 
may want to go easy, but it is 
difficult to see how he could do that 
at this late stage. 
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What went wrung with 
Damania? It was probably 
the fact that the product 
never lived up to the hype. 
Moreover, Damania’s 
decision to run an 
all-economy class airline 
gave it a down-market image 
as compared to Jet Airways 
or one of the other biggies. 

The interesting question 
is this: NEPC and Indian 
Airlines have an 
arrangement whereby they 
accept each other’s tickets. 
Will this also apply to 
Damania? If so, then the new 
combination of NEPC and 
Damania may have an 
advantage over the other 
private airlines 


■ Return to 
glory 

I t used to be the greatest 
hotel in eastern India, but 
the Great Eastern has 
become a shadow of its 
former self ever since the 
West Bengal government 
took it over. The state 
government made many 
attempts to palm it off to 
private hotel groups, but 
nobody was willing to take 
over the stalf. 



Ortat Eastern: French 
polish 


Now, the Accor group, 
French-owned and eager to 
expand, has agreed to take 
over the Great Eastern. But 
the deal is that the West 
Bengal government will 
build another three-star hotel 
and the staff of the Great 
Eastern will all be 
transferred there. • 
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BUSINESS 

UNUSUAL 


Commerce minister P. Chidambaram is clearly ahead 

of his times 



Chidambaram 
often 
wondered 
whether 
politics was 
what he 
wanted to do. 
He confessed 
that he wanted 
to live life as 
simply as it 
could possibly 
be—pared to 
the bone, clean 
and white 


W hen his constituents call him 
Kutty Raja (little prince), he 
squirms with embarrassment. 
Technically, P. Chidambaram 
is not a ‘raja’, and he takes 
technicalities very seriously. 
But this is not merely a semantic objection. Chi¬ 
dambaram has rejected feudalism as a creed. He 
believes the only way to go is forward. And he 
walks so fast, sometimes time has to struggle to 
keep up with him. 

Ask Indian industry and they’ll tell you. 
They’re still recovering from the after-effects of 
the trade reforms Chidambaram presented with a 
flourish in July 1991 when P.V. Narasimha Rao 
appointed him commerce minister. He said it 
was easy — he sat down and wrote India’s new 
trade policy as if there were no bureaucrats. It 
took him four hours to write it, a week to imple¬ 
ment it. And today, four years on, bureaucrats 
arc still r acking their brains to find some play for 
themselves in the commerce ministry. 

As for industry, the kindest word to describe 
the look on their collective face is ‘rueful’. For 
decades, industry in India whined about babu- 
dom, favours and bribes. Chidambaram rid them 
of all that. But now they whine about subversion 
from 'phoren \ "How can they expect to be mol¬ 
lycoddled all the time? They wanted a free econo¬ 
my. They’ve got it. What are they going to give 
India in return? I’m bullish about reforms. But 
industry has to be more aggressive to make full 
use of liberalisation," Chidambaram says. 

In his second incarnation as commerce mini¬ 
ster, he says he’s seriously considering doing a 
deal with Manmohan Singh to set up a finance 
minister-commerce minister team of consultants 
to any party in power. That’s how permanent the 
economic reforms programme is. 



Rao: It was natural for Chidambaram to 
turn to law whon ho offorod his resignation 
from the Rao government and It was 
accepted. His wife had Invested some 
money in a scam-tainted company. 

He felt this could embarrass the 
government 


But Chidambaram’s own place in a world of 
true lies is not so clear-cut. In his life, there are 
some things that are solid and reassuring — his 
credentials as a lawyer of considerable repute, 
his family wealth and the value system he was 
bom to. These offset some of the existential inse¬ 
curities of being a politician. 
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BUSINESS PROFILE 


For more than 
two years, 
Chidambaram 
watched his 
world from the 
outside. This 
was a period of 



maturity for 
him. It was 
satisfying to 


meet strangers 
at airports who 
would pump 
his hand 
fervently and 
ask him when 
he was 
returning to 
government. 
In fact, he 
began to enjoy 
this so much 
that he was 
quite happy to 
stay out 


nitin RAI 



Chidambaram is probably the youngest 
lawyer ever to have become a ‘senior’ in the 
Supreme Court. In the Madras High Court, vete¬ 
rans will still tell you that when G. Ramaswamy 
(Tormer attorney general) and P. Chidambaram 
would represent two sides, judges would sit up, 
rub their hands and say: "This promises to be a sti¬ 
mulating afternoon.'’ In times of trouble, Chi¬ 
dambaram has always turned to law. When he 
defied his family to marry Nalini and walked out 
of the house with Rs 1,600 in his pocket, a 
suitcase and an academic record that was inde¬ 
cently brilliant, K. Venugopal, now a veteran 
lawyer, gave him his first brief. He earned Rs 
250. A family reconciliation took place nine 
months later, and he managed to convince his 
family that caste was irrelevant in a happy marri¬ 
age. But it was law, not the family business of tex 
tiles and allied interests, that gave him the confid¬ 
ence to say this. 

I t was natural for him to turn to law when he 
offered his resignation from the Narasimha 
Rao government and it was accepted. His wife 
invested some money in a scam-tainted compa¬ 
ny. Chidambaram felt this could embarrass the 
government. Rao accepted his offer even 
quicker than it was made. For more than two 
years, Chidambaram watched his world from the 
outside. This was a period of maturity for him. It 
was satisfying to meet strangers at airports who 
would pump his hand fervently and ask him 
when he was returning to government. In fact, he 
began to enjoy this so much that he was quite 
happy to stay out. Until the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on the scam and other committees 
didn’t even mention him in their reports and Rao 


IVIANMOHAN SINGH 

In his second incarnation as 
commerce minister, he says he's 
seriously considering doing a deal 
with Manmohan Singh to set upa 
finance minister-commerce minister 
team of consultants to any party in 
power. That’s how permanent the 
economic reforms programme is 


restored him to his former office. 

In the two years that Chidambaram was out of 
the government, it was his value system that sus¬ 
tained him. Central to this is respect for the cere¬ 
bral and respect for simplicity. 

In these years, Chidambaram celebrated the 
intellect. He argued with ferocity, decided to 
work towards a doctoral e in law (a decision he 
had to abandon when he returned as a minister) 
and threw himself into the programmes of the 
Rajiv Gandhi Foundation. Project Interact — a 
fund to which he contributed a considerable sum 
out of his earnings — was launched by the foun¬ 
dation to rehabilitate children whose parents 
were killed in terrorist violence. Chidambaram 
approached this project with efficiency — 
money was sent on time to the children for their 
education, and their backgrounds were investiga¬ 
ted with characteristic thoroughness. But some- 
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where along the line, the softie in him came out. 
It was not just money, but encouraging notes to 
children and personal visits. A little party with 
Sonia Gandhi was held for those who had clear¬ 
ed their exams. 

There were also times of black depression. 
Chidambaram often wondered whether politics 
was what he wanted to do. He confessed that he 
wanted to live life as simply as it could possibly 
be — pared to the bone, clean and white But 
that’s not what it's all about. 

And there is a part of him which revels m the 
cut and thrust of intellectual engagement. It was 
Chidambaram who defended the government on 
several issues in Parliament even aftei he quit as 
minister. 

Now he's back in the ministry with a further 
simplified cxim policy and a Patents Amend¬ 
ment Bill. To those who accuse him of selling 
India's sovereignty to multinationals Chidamba¬ 
ram's reply is that it is they who are traitors, who 
w'ant to see India sunk in perpetual poverty and 
savagery. 

The only problem as of now is that it looks as 
though they, and not Chidambaram, are poised 
to rule Delhi. When Rajiv Gandhi became Prime 



G. RAMASWAMY 

In the Madras High Court, 
veterans will still tell you that 
when G. Ramaswamy and P. 
Chidambaram would represent 
two sides, judges would sit up, 
rub their hands and say: "This 
promises to be a stimulating 
afternoon" 


Minister, Chidambaram was the mmistei with 
the highest margin of v ictory—he won that elec¬ 
tion by a margin of about 2.45 lakh votes. In the 
last election it came down slightly — to 2 17 
lakh votes. About his vote, they say in Siva- 
ganga, his constituency — "We don't count it, 
we weigh it." 

But >o fai, every election has been fought in 
alliance either with the AIADMK oi with the 

RAJIV GANDHI 

When he became Prime 
Minister, Chidambaram was the 
minister with the highest margin 
of victory—he won that election 
by a margin of about 2.45 lakh 
votes. In the last election it came 
down slightly—to 2.17 lakh 
votes 



DMK. This time it’s broken down, which means 
the vote will be split three ways. It is difficult to 
predict what might happen — local alliances 
will play a big role. In Chidambaram’s own con¬ 
stituency, a former Jayalalitha supporter, S. Thi- 
runavukkarasu, is a factor. He is likely to support 
the Congress, so while the margin w ill probably 
be low er, Chidambaram can be sure of being one 
of the 80-odd Congress MPs in the Lok Sabha 
w ho will sit in Opposition benches. 

That will be another experience. The last time 
he sat there, Chidambaram defended Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. This time, he will he defending the Con¬ 
gress. He himself says he'll he quite happy defen¬ 
ding his clients. 

But who has seen tomorrow? • 

Adltl PhadnlB 
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"How can they 
[Indian 
industry] 
expect to be 
mollycoddled 
all the time? 
They wanted a 
free economy. 
They’ve got it. 
What are they 
going to give 
India in 
return? I’m 
bullish about 
reforms. But 
industry has to 
be more 
aggressive to 
make full use 
of 

liberalisation" 
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BUSINESS 


DEALS 

IN THE AIR 

With the acquisition of Damania Airways, 
NEPC Airlines finally enters the big league 


were the largest shareholders, with the 
rest ot the shares being held by the 
public. The Khemkas of NHPC have 
now picked up 12.5 lakh equit) shares ol 
Damania Airways at a premium of Rs 10 
per share. 

NEPC is calling the acquisition "a 
strategic alliance” till it gets the necessa¬ 
ry' clearances from stock exchanges and 
the aviation ministry. Once the c lea win¬ 
ces are through, Damania will merge 
with NEPC Airlines, which will make 
NEPC the largest airline in the private 
sector in teims ol destinations and fleet. 
It will have a collective fleet ot nine air- 
cralt — four Boeing 737-2(X)s and five 
Fokker-F27s. Added to that, NEPC' ha^ 



unning an airline is not 
quite the same as operating 
a catamaran service. And it 
is way different from rais- 
■ V^ing chicken. Last fortnight, 
finally, Parve/ Damania of Damania Air¬ 
ways got wise to that. 
t He has sold Damania Airwav s to the 
SOOlh/India-based NEPC Airlines for 
ground Rs 85 crore. Ravi Prakash Khem- 
ka of the Rs 1,000-crorc NEPC Ltd real¬ 
ly paid only Rs 2.5 crore to the Damani- 


as for acquiring control. The rest he has 
made up by taking over the liabilities of 
Damania Airways, which is estimated to 
be between Rs 85 and Rs 100 crore. 

Under the memorandum ot understan¬ 
ding (MoU), Parve/ Damania, his bro¬ 
ther Vi spy and other directors on the 
board will resign with immediate effect. 
The airline’s operations are expected to 
be run by a British expatriate chief execu¬ 
tive officer. Of Damania Airways’ equi¬ 
ty of Rs 32 crore, the Damania brothers 


secured government approval for buy¬ 
ing four 50-seatcr turboprops and Dama¬ 
nia, two Boeing 747-400s. But the bigg¬ 
est advantage of Damania’s entry into a 
'strategic alliance” with NEPC is that 
Damania can now concentrate on the 
lucrative trunk routes, as NEPC with its 
Fokkers services the feeder routes. 

One of the reasons for Damania’s 
decline was the government regulation 
on flying unprofitable sectors. Earlier, 
I due to this regulation, Damania had to 
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withdraw from the Delhi-Bombay 
route, the most profitable one in the 
country, and re-route via Indore and 
Ahmedabad. Out of its total 32 schedu¬ 
les. Damania operates 13 far-flung and 
uneconomical routes. Being fuel- 
guz/lers, the Boeing 737-2(X)s were 
incurring heavy losses on these sectors. 
Now, NEPC can use its Fokker F-27s 
for these feeder routes and utilise Dama- 
nia’s Boeings for Hying the trunk routes 
only. 

The alliance will also enable the exten¬ 
sion ol Daman la’s trunk operations 
directly to N RPC’s feeder routes. A pas¬ 
senger, for example, can Hy from Delhi 
to Tulicorin in Tamil Nadu on a single 


SPREADING ITS WINGS 


NEPC has much to gain 
from this alliance 

• Once the clearancas are through, 
Damania will merge with NEPC 
Airlines, which will make NEPC the 
largest airline in the private sector in 
terms of destinations and fleet 

• it will have a collective fleet of nine 
aircraft—four Boeing 737-200s and 
five Fokker-f27s. Added to that, NEPC 
has secured government approval for 
buying four 50-seater turboprops and 
Damania, two Boeing 747-400s 

• The biggest advantage of 
Oamanfa^s entry into a "strategic 
affiance" wttb NEPC is that Damania 
can now concentrate on the lucrative 
trunk routes, as NEPC with its Fokkers 
services the feeder routes 

• The allfence will also enable the 
extension of Damanfe's trunk 
operations directly to NEPC’s feeder 
routes. A passenger, for example, can 
fly from Delhi to Tuticorin in Tamil 
Nadu on a single ticket 


ticket. In fact, NEPC is the only airline 
flying to small industrial towns like 
Hubli in Karnataka, Tuticorin in Tamil 
Nadu and Agatti, a tourist destination in 
Lakshadweep. 

Lately, NEPC has been investing hea¬ 
vily in infrastructure. It recently purchas¬ 
ed a disused airfield in Chidambaranar 
in Tamil Nadu and is developing it into a 
modem airport capable of handling 
50-seater aircraft. 



Many people in the 
aviation industry 
feel that it was the 
best deal that 
Parvez Damania 
could manage. 
Earlier, he had 
negotiated with the 
Hindujas, the 
Sheths of Great 
Eastern Shipping 
and Vijaypat 
Slnghanla 


According to him, 
he has acquired 
only 4.B per cant of 
theequltyof 
Damania Airways, 
and when things 
stabilise, he will 
buy more shares 
from the Damanlas 
to consolidate hie 
control over the 
company 


M any people in the aviation industry 
feel that it was the best deal that 
Parvez. Damania could manage. Earlier, 
he had negotiated with the Hindujas, the 
Sheths of Great Eastern Shipping and 
Vijaypat Singhania. Damania was des¬ 
perate to sell out as he was cash-strapped. 

His Boeing 737-200s were fuel guz¬ 
zlers, which made the losses go up on 
uneconomical sectors where he had to 
fly as per government regulation. Dama¬ 
nia is also said to have fallen behind the 
schedule of paying lease charges to a 
Portugal-based outfit from which he has 
taken the aircraft on dry lease. Added to 
these woes was the grounding of Dama- 
nia's aircraft for non-payment of inland 
air-travel lax, early this year. Parvez 
Damania, a media favourite, was not 
available for comment despite repeated 
attempts to contact him. 

However, when Sunday met Ravi 
Prakash Khemka, chairman of the 
NEPC group, at his headquarters in 
Madras, he was more forthcoming. "The 


strategic alliance between NEPC and 
Damania Airways will be a tremendous 
boost to the private sector airline indus¬ 
try in the country," he said. 

Khemka feels that Parvez Damania 
was "too high-flying and the company 
was mismanaged. But now, with NEPC 
taking over, it will become the best fleet 
spread." Khemka makes it clear that he 
has acquired only 4.5 per cent of the equi¬ 
ty of Damania Airways, and when 
things stabilise, he will buy more shares 
from the Damanias to consolidate his 
control over the company. 

NEPC Airlines was the first private 
airline to be awarded the ‘scheduled airli¬ 
ne’ status. By concentrating on the fee¬ 
der routes, NEPC has been able to opera¬ 
te profitably by charging a high fare as it 
has a monopoly in about one-third of its 
destinations. Recently, it has also mana¬ 
ged to sign an inter-line agreement with 
Indian Airlines. Now, with the Damania 
takeover, things are really looking up at 
the NEPC. • 

U — d h m PUM/Mmdrma 
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MOVEMENT 


POWER POSITIONS 

With no solution in sight, the Enron debate looks destined to drag on 



For years, the rich lafterite soil of the region has lain barren 
because of lack of water. Now, a three-foot diameter pipe has 
been laid all the way from the Koyna Dam, in the name of 
"development" 


W ith Rs 3(X> to Rs 4(M) 
crorc to he paid in 
penalties in ease the 
new Maharashtra 
government goes hack 
on commitments made during Sharad 
Pawar’s tenure, deput) chief minister 
Gopinath Mundc is unlikely to be able to 
keep his election pledge of "bundling 
Enron into the sea” It is this realisation 
that makes people believe that Mundc's 
best bet would be to hammer away at 
environmental details 

It is probably in view of this, that 
Enron has been secretive about their 
Environment Impact Assessment (E1A) 
report, arguing that transparency on 
their part has been misused in the past. 
Environmentalists, however, see this 
urge for secrecy as part of some devious 
design. 

The project’s future now hinges on 
the opinion of the Enron Review Com¬ 
mittee headed by Munde. Those who 
have attended the review meetings arc 
not overly hopeful. They feel that Mun¬ 
de’s seeming disinterest at the meeting 
doesn't reflect his final decision. Many 
believe that the deputy CM has already 
made up his mind, thus rendering the 
meetings meaningless. 

Strangely, with no roles hut great sta¬ 
kes in these power games, the villagers 
apparently have little interest in environ¬ 
mentalists. Enron or the government 
Since the 12 May incident, when over 
100 activists launched simultaneous 
attacks on five of the project sites, the 
Enron debate has seen very little violen¬ 
ce. In fact, villagers have preferred more 
long-term, peaceful methods like social 
boycott. Seventy five per cent of those 
affected in the five villages where land 
was acquired, have refused cash com¬ 
pensation with the 25 per cent who 
accepted now reduced to social 
outcastes. 

But the Gandhi an contours of thi s boy¬ 
cott are only a veil. The villagers claim 
they are ifeady to see the issue through to 
theend-^astantie they refuse to elucida¬ 
te, but say it with a composed grimness 
whichr suggests that the 12 May attack 
on the Enron site was the first of many 


more to come. 

Another aspect of the villagers’ agita¬ 
tional strategy is to drive away migrant 
labourers. As part of this, activists have 
told householders in a door-to-door cam¬ 
paign to evict all Enron employees 
among their tenants. 

Bus-drivers and conductors who run 
the state transport buses are doing their 
hit, refusing to stop for migrant labou¬ 
rers working for Enron. 

This is the sort of support that lets 
local leaders like Bhau Kharc ask hack 
"Who is Munde?" when questioned 
about reactions in case deputy chief 
minister Gopinath Munde does not 


dump the Enron project. 

To the villagers, with their unbroken 
tradition of Jan Sangh loyalty since 
1957, the government has ncvci matter¬ 
ed much. Even now, with their favoured 
party in power, they do not trust officia¬ 
ls. "Enron has to go" is the inevitable 
refrain, and nothing short of this will do. 

The majority of the population of the 
Konkan coastal belt are Konkanastha 
Brahmins and Kohlis. As a people, they 
are intensely proud and Spartan in their 
needs. They value education, rank self- 
sufficiency highly and sneer at extra¬ 
vagance. They also have a passionate 
love of their land. 
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Put all this together, and you get a clea¬ 
rer picture of the stand-off between 
Enron and the forces opposed to it. RSS 
leanings aside, the people of Guhagar 
Taluka also have more tangible reasons 
for resentment. "The principle here is 
that our land was forcibly taken,” says 
Gajanan Dikshit, an activist. 



ings ot the 2,(X)0 fishermen of Veldur 
and Navanagar is Rs 4 crorc 

But the terrifying example of five vill¬ 
ages upstream on the river Vasisht is a 
constant reminder of a possible future. 
Upstream is the deadly Lote Parshuram 
factory which ten years ago spewed 
enough chemicals into the river for sco- 



Oopliiatli Munde:canthe 
Maharashtra deputy CM keep 
Ms election pledge? 

T he MSEB and DPC’s response to this 
is to say that Rs 24,000 per acre is a 
fair price for the land. They miss the root 
of the villagers' complaint — that they 
were not given a choice as to whether 
they wanted to sell or not. 

Ranjan, a local activist from the fish¬ 
ing village of Veldur, has a hazy idea of 
what the agitation is all about: "If Enron 
doesn't go, then our condition will be 
just like it was in the days of the British.” 

Ranjan bases his view partly on the 
undercurrent of patriotism that flows at 
local meetings and partly on the daily 
hardships that he himself has seen. His 
village of Veldur is at the mouth of the 
Vasishi estuary. To date, they are 
prosperous, t he combined annual earn- 


Tom White: "There Is no EIA, but 
we bear the risk for the fixed 
schedule” _ 

res of fish to float downstream belly up. 
Other estuarine scalife like mangrove 
and shellfish also died oul to the extent 
that fishing became unprofitable. Villa¬ 
gers left for jobs in Bombay — a com¬ 
plete reversal of the earlier trend when 
the promise of prosperity had drawn 
them away from the cities. 

Now, Veldur fishermen worry about 
their earnings because they have heard 
that once the 80-metre Enron jetty is 
built, they will have restricted entry to 
the river. A fact that cannot be confirm¬ 
ed because Enron refuses to disclose 
their EIA. 

Controversy surrounds thejetty. Envi¬ 
ronmentalists say that an EIA has not 
been done and yet work has started on it. 
Tom White, chairman of Enron Opera¬ 


tion^ Corporation, says, "There is no 
EIA but wc bear the risk for the fixed 
schedule " The statement confirms that 
to Enron the profit-loss balance is more 
important than an EIA However, Enron 
also clarifies that a rapid F1A by itself 
will not facilitate construction. In a baffl¬ 
ing reversal of procedure. White says, 
"The final EIA will be after the plant is 
operational" 

Added to this is the overall attitude of 
Enron. The Dabhol Power Company 
(DPC) is very fond of being seen as 
saviours* "We’ll widen that miserable lit¬ 
tle strip of road, we'll give them schools, 
hospitals, jobs, water." This has become 
Enron's litany to justify their hold on the 
site. Khare debunks all this claiming that 
for decades the people have managed 
with government facilities and their own 
industriousness. "Finally, the company 
will have about 300 people on site. Most 
will be engineers and our people will be 
employed as sweepers," he says. 

But the DPC’s favourite argument is 
one that touches a raw chord in the villa¬ 
gers. "This is not barren land as Enron 
would have us believe,' says Khare. In 
fact, if Dikshit is to be believed the area 
can he classified as prosperous. "During 
the mango season, each village earns Rs 
15 to 20 lakh," he says. "That is why 1 
don't care for the government and their 
cash compensation. We just want Enron 
to go. No one will take our mangoes 
away from us." 

For years, the rich laterite soil of the 
region has lain barren because of lack of 
water. And now in the name of "develop¬ 
ment", a three-foot diameter pipe has 
been laid all the way from the Koyna 
Dam. For decades, villagers have done 
with water from a measly one-foot dia¬ 
meter pipe which often meant that the 
women of the region would labourious- 
ly water entire plantations by carrying 
pots of water to individual trees. Villa¬ 
gers say they feci cheated to suddenly 
see DPC get unlimited supply of fresh 
water. 

Enron says it is open to dialogue, but 
in reality this would be a fruitless exerci¬ 
se. The issue is completely polarised and 
it is impossible for the DPC to under¬ 
stand the basic issues. 

The DPC will never appreciate that to 
the villagers, land has layers of meaning 
that interlink livelihood and sacredness. 
And perhaps it is polarities like these 
which will ensure that the Enron issue 
will take a long time to get settled, • 

Lytm Bmvadmm/Quhmgar, Aq/mnvml, 
VmUtar, RmnvIandNavaimgar 
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FOCUS 


T hey are demanding the whole 
truth. By choosing to keep 
secret the findings of two 
enquiry committees that prob¬ 
ed the collapse of a dome at the 
Kaiga atomic power plant in Karwar dis¬ 
trict, coastal Karnataka, the Department 
of Atomic Energy (DAE) has fuelled the 
anti-nuke campaign foi more openness 
in the country’s nuclear energy 
programme. 

In Bangalore, members of the 
Citizens Against Nuclear Energy 
(CANE) have decided to ask the DAE to 
make public the reports filed last fort¬ 
night and have threatened to step up agi¬ 
tation if their pica goes unheeded. 

A year ago, on 13 May, a large chunk 
of concrete f rom the undersurface of the 
inner containment dome of unit I of the 
power station collapsed, in juring 14 wor¬ 
kers. Eonunately, no environmental 
harm was caused as radioactive materi¬ 
als hadn’t yet been loaded. 

But the Nuclear Power Corporation 
(NPC) tried to keep the accident under 
wraps, refusing to inform the people and 
the police about the mishap. The inci¬ 
dent came to light only a few days later. 

Initially, the quality of the construc¬ 
tion material being used came to be ques¬ 
tioned but, later, doubts were fixed on 
the dome’s design. 

The Atomic Energy Regulatory 
Board (AERB) had noted at that time 
that the builders had deviated from the 
certified plan. The hoard said that the 
plan allowed circumferential construc¬ 
tion joints, but the alterations had led to 
three meridional joints also. This, they 
held, was not good for the structure. 

The AERB had also noted that the 
stressing sequences of the prestressing 
cables at Kaiga unit I had not been sub¬ 
mitted to the AERB and, in what was a 
more serious lapse, the actual stressing 
sequence didn’t match the designer's 
report. 

These discrepancies, thrown up by 
the collapsed dome, raised doubts about 
the technical proficiency of companies 
and agencies involved in the construc¬ 
tion work and worries deepened when 
the Kakrapar atomic power station was 
flooded last June and solid radioactive 
wastes allegedly escaped. 

T he chairman of AERB, A. Gopalak- 
rishnan, had said at a seminar in 
bieihi this February that he was all for 
transparency in the working of his orga¬ 
nisation (except where national security 
considerations were involved)* 





It is believed that the enquiry into the Kaiga accident has 
design flaws and lapses in quality control 

CHAIN 

REACTION 


Anti-nukes want the Kaiga mishap enquiry 
report made public 


But now, all that he is willing to say 
about the Kaiga report is that it has been 
accepted by the AERB and forwarded to 
the Atomic Energy Commission for 
information and to the NPC for 
implementation. 

While officials remain tight-lipped, it 
is believed that the enquiry has indeed 
borne out the suspicion of design flaws 


and lapses in quality control. And, if this 
is true, the findings are bound to affect 
NPC’s other projects. 

As it is, the Kaiga plant has fallen far 
behind schedule. The damaged dome 
has to be dismantled before being rebuilt 
and the completion of this remedial 
work could take close to two years. 

Thus, the first unit is not likely to be 
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>orne out the suspicion of 


government to reconsider the Kaiga pro¬ 
ject. But once the government promised 
to wait for the enquiry reports before pro¬ 
ceeding further, the Greens took the pres 
sure off. 

And now, they have an added plank to 
fight from Since the Kaiga plant is locat¬ 
ed in a sparsely-populated area, only 59 
families had to be shifted out and a mem¬ 
ber of each was given a job in the plant 
Hence, the locals were not against the 
project. 

Moreover, since the plant coveied 
only 120 acres (unlike a hydel project 
which takes up several hundred hecta¬ 
res) the NPC could claim 
that it wasn’t hacking 
down too many trees. 

But the NPC does need 
transmission lines to con¬ 
nect the plant to the 
power grid and CANE 
points out that valuable 
farm and forest land will 
have to be acquired by the 
government. 

So, while CANE will 
be taking up the loss of 
forest land, a couple of 
local politicians are 
already grouping farmers 


an extraordinary rise in congenital defor¬ 
mities, infant mortality, chronic dis¬ 
eases and cancer. 

CANE believes that Kaiga could pose 
similar hazards. The danger of non- 
ladiation hazards like tliermul pollution 
could arise even without any accident. 

The activists point out that when all 
six reactors are built, heat equivalent to 
24 million litre ol boiling water would 
be released into (lie atmosphere every 
hour, damaging sensitive tropical Hoi a 
and fauna. 

Greens are demanding that people's 
right to information on nuclear energy 
be codified and have specifically derrun- 



over the loss of arable land. CANE activists: mounting pressure 


commissioned before February 1997, a 
full eight months off target Besides the 
time lost, the delay may lead to a cost 
escalation, making the Rs 2,100-crore 
project more expensive. A day’s delay is 
believed to cost Rs 1 crore and CANE 
activists are hoping that the added finan¬ 
cial burden will render the project 
unviable. 

Such optimism apart, 

Sanjay Havanur, a 
CANE member, told 
Sunday that his organisa¬ 
tion would petition the 
AERB to make its report 
public. "If it does not 
agree, we will step up the 
pressure. Though NPC 
won’t release the report, 
we hope the AERB, a 
regulatory body, will." 

Soon after the accident 
last year, anti-nuke activ¬ 
ists had petitioned the 
Supreme Court, which 
directed the Union 


H avanur says that a full environmen¬ 
tal impact assessment of Kaiga 1 
and II hasn't been made. The danger is 
not from possible radiation alone (which 
NPC completely rules out), but from a 
repetition of the Rawatbhata syndrome 
also. 

According to Anumukti, which is 
fighting for non-nuclear India, a survey 
in Rawatbhata, Rajasthan, where an ato¬ 
mic power plant is located, has revealed 


ded the right to appraise the need for 
such projects, the hazards and associat¬ 
ed risks and lay down safety norms. 

But the nuclear establishment 
remains unmoved. The noted nuclear 
scientist. Raja Ramanna, told Sunday, 
"It's already too open. That’s why 
people keep writing all sorts of things 
regarding Kaiga; they are overdoing the 
civil engineering bit. It has got nothing 
to do with radiation. If a dome falls 
down, how will it cause 
radiation?" 

The matter, however, 
isn’t as straightforward 
as Raja Ramanna makes 
it out to be. Reports say 
that the construction of 
domes at the Rajasthan 
nuclear station’s units 3 
and 4 has already been 
halted. 

Maybe, the govern¬ 
ment should come clean 
and tell the country what 
really is going wronjg. • 

Smndhym 

Mmndahea/Bmngaloiw 





"People keep 
writing all sorts of 
things regarding 
Kaiga; they are 
overdoing the civil 
entering bit If 
. adome falls down, 
, how will it cause 
radiation?" says 
Raja Ramanna 
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In facl. when the BJP came to power 
in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan in 1991, it had restruetured 
the minorities commissions in those sta¬ 
les into human rights commissions. 
And, appaicntly, it now plans to do the 
same in Maharashtra. 

B ut Husain Dalwai, former chairman 
of the MSMC, differs "The existen¬ 
ce of the commission is a must because 
there is no machinery to see il Article 30 
and the 15-poml programme for the bet¬ 


terment of minorities is implemented," into the pictuic," stresses Javdekai. 

I_ .. I. ...... . M 


he says. 

Article 30 is turning 
out to be the bone ol con¬ 
tention between the 
MSMC and the SS-BJP 
government h gives 
smaller communities the 
right to establish and run 
their own educational 
institutions. 

The MSMC 1 believes 
that their uplift is possi¬ 
ble only through educa¬ 
tion, and argues that they 
need to have reservations 
in their own institutions. 
The BJP. however, 
believes that good educa¬ 
tion should be available 
to all 

Also influencing the 
BJP's decision to keep 
the MSMC in abeyance is 
its aversion for *he Con¬ 
gress’ vote-bank politics 
The BJP views the com¬ 
mission as a product of 
the Congress’ policy of 


calls it appeasement" The purpose of the mother tongue ol more than 40 stu- | 
the MSMC 1 , he explains, is to help the dents in each class, they were not being 
minorities reach certain standards To taught in Urdu This violated the educa- 
uehievc this, we ask /or certain facilities, tion department rules, 
like 30 pei cent reservation in education- But the MSMC 1 also suffers from eon- 
al institutions that arc funded partially tradietions. For instance, it says that it is 
hy the community and job reservation so the governmcnt’sjoblo improve the con¬ 

duit there is piopoitionate repiesenta- dition of the minorities and yet favours 
tion in the woik environment," he says. community-based education that more 
But the BJP doesn't agree. "Jobs often than not tends to narrow down a 

should be on the basis of merit - there student's thinking, 

should be no leason why proportionate With the majority of the population 
community representation should come living in appalling conditions, it does 
othe pictuic," stresses Javdekai. seem humane ior the government to 

There are., however, equally strong give more weighlagc to the differences 



(From left to right) Goplnath Munde, Manohar Joshl, Bal Thackeray and L.K. 
Advanl: reviewing minority matter* 

The SS-BJP government says its decision to opt for a human rights 
commission will help Muslims in the state 


appeasement. 

"It is all a pan of the Congress ploy," 
says Javdekar, referring to the MSMC. 
"The Congress built up a fear psychosis 
among the minorities and then used it to 
get votes. They did nothing for the mino¬ 
rities; so they remained socially and eco¬ 
nomically backward." says Javdekar, 
who feels that the MSMC is a mere car¬ 
rot dangling before the underprivileged 
community. 

However plausible that may sound, 
the argument is not reason enough to nul¬ 
lify the commission which, by dint of 
being an arm of the National Commis¬ 
sion for Minorities (NCM), is a constitu¬ 
tional entity. The rationale for creating 
the NCM was to protect smaller cultures 

"The commission is essential for smal¬ 
ler communities to survive," says Dal 
wai. "1 don’t know why Mr L.K. Advani 


counter-arguments. For example, Dal¬ 
wai is convinced that had there been 
more Muslims in the Maharashtra Poli¬ 
ce, there would have been fewer atrocit¬ 
ies against the community during the 
1992-93 riots. Dalwai claims he can pro¬ 
ve that applications by Muslims for jobs 
in vital services like the police aic reject¬ 
ed on communal grounds. 

S o far, the MSMC has had only a few 
successes This is because it is a 
purely recommendatory body. Hvery 
year, it submits a report to the chief mini¬ 
ster, who passes it on to the concerned 
departments. 

Its most notable success has been the 
setting up of Urdu-medium, primary 
schools in Marathwada and Vidarbha. 
This was done after the MSMC received 
complaints that even though Urdu was 


between the privileged and the underpri¬ 
vileged rather than the minority- 
majority differences. 

On the surface, the BJP’s plan for a 
human rights commission appears more 
promising than a minorities commis¬ 
sion But the reality seems to militate 
against the policy. Keeping the histori¬ 
cal perspective in mind, it is easy to 
understand why the Muslims feci 
threatened. 

Besides, the situation at present is not 
one that inspires confidence in the 
government’s promises. The minorities 
commission has long lapsed and the 
human rights commission is nowhere in 
sight. 

This gives rise to the suspicion that 
the new regime may in the end do away 
with both. • 

Lyla Bavadam/Bombay 
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NEWSWATCH 



Last-ditc h effort 

Sunderlal Bahuguna is held to get Tehri Dam construction under way 


S underlal Bahuguna is hack in the 
news. The hero of the Chipko 
movement, who is lighting an 
unrelenting battle to prevent construc¬ 
tion of the multi-crore Tehri Dam in 
UP’s Garhwal hills, was arrested earliei 
this month. 

He was taken into 
custody soon after he 
began a hunger stiike, 
protesting the construc¬ 
tion of a coffer dam 
Work on this unit, which 
has to be readied bet ore 
building of the main dam 
could commence, is to 
begin soon. 

The coffer dam is to be 
built where Bahuguna's 
humble hut stands on the 
bank of the Bhagirathi 
river. The intemationally- 
famous environmentalist 
had been living there, 
directing a decade-long 
anti-dam agitation since 
the mid-Eightics. This 
dam is meant to arrest the 
river’s flow and divert u 
through long tunnels 
until the main dam is 
erected. 

I The Rs 3,340-crore 
mega project, expected to 
generate 2,000 MW of 
power besides irrigating about six lakh 
hectares of land, hasn’t really got under 
way mainly because of Bahuguna's 
unyielding stand, which has received 
massive popular support 

But now, it appears that the UP 
government has finally decided to go 
ahead with the project funded by the C’en - 
tre. Having received central directives to 
make headway, the Mulayatn Singh 
Yadav administration found no better 
means to ensure commencement of 
work other than taking Bahuguna into 
custody. 

What irks the environmentalist is that 
no one in authority is willing to listen to 
him. "I met the Prime Minister seveial 
times and at the end of my 45-day fast on 
7 May, 1992 # J also gave a memorandum 


to him, highlighting various negative 
aspects of the darn," he says. 

"Mr Rao assured me that the safety 
aspect would not be overlooked, but I 
don’t know what has happened now," he 
wonders. "All I am told is that the Rs 
21 -crorc contract for the coffer dam, 


"I have important documents to 
prove that far from doing any 
good, the Tehri Dam would finally 
bring doom to the 
earthquake-prone hill region of 
Uttar Pradesh," says Bahuguna 


which was started in January 1995, went 
to a Hyderabad-based construction 
company." 

Construction work came to a halt as 
soon as Bahuguna began his dhorna . 
"There was no activity foi about 26 
days, but in February, work was 
resumed," he says. That was the time he 


met chief minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. "1 urged him to listen to the opin¬ 
ion of scientific experts, who had repea¬ 
tedly drawn the government's attention 
to the hazards of the dam. He readily 
gave assurances, hut eventually chose to 
forget them," laments Bahuguna 

5 Left with no other 
£ option, Bahuguna dec id- 
£ cd to resume his tndefi- 
I nitc fast. Later, he was 
> arrested and hospitalised. 
To ensure that his arrest 
did not cause much com¬ 
motion at the local level, 
the Chipko campaigner 
was sent off to Lucknow, 
where he was admitted to 
the Sanjay Gandhi Post 
Graduate Institute of 
Medical Sciences. 

Doctors at the hospital 
found him to be in "per- 
lect condition", though 
he had been on fast for 
eight days. They also saw 
no reason for his hospi¬ 
talisation in a medical 
institute dealing with 
super specialisation. 

To continue his pro¬ 
test, Bahuguna is present¬ 
ly observing maun vrat 
(vow of silence) and is 
communicating by putt¬ 
ing his thoughts on paper in his quiet and 
well-guarded hospital ward. He is now 
demanding an "overall review of the enti¬ 
re project jointly by a team of members 
of Parliament, seismologists and 
scientists". 

"I have important and significant 
documents to prove that far from doing 
any good, the Tehri Dam would finally 
bring doom to the earthquake-prone hill 
region of Uttar Pradesh. What surprises 
me is that my objections arc still pend¬ 
ing with a parliamentary committee, 
before which 1 was requested to depose 
on 10 May," he says. 

Not surprisingly, Bahuguna was pick¬ 
ed up on 9 May. • 

SHmrmt Chmndrm/Lucknow 
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‘Respected Sir/Madam... 


Compulsive contributors to the letters columns get together in Bangalore 

W e’re talking about a breed of poor DCP has only 900 constables to urn’s members is 35 years. 

writers important to any publi- man them. Also, do you know that it’s Expectedly, most letter-writers har 
cation. What they write occup- usually the educated people who cross hour hopes of becoming establishec 


W e’re talking about a breed of 
writers important to any publi¬ 
cation. What they write occup¬ 
ies pride of place, and many readers do 
indeed stop to read this column even 
before the day’s editorial. 

This breed’s contribution is unpaid: 
they offer their opinions and analyses, 
praise and brickbats free of charge; and 
quite often, they pride themselves on 
having prescriptions for every ill in the 

world. s wn w m 

You should have gues- 
sed by now. These are the 
writers of ‘Letters To The >Wjlmk 4gC 
Editor’ columns. And in 
Bangalore, these prolific ; ’ 

contributors have taken K 

themselves seriously V i ; , 

enough to form the Kama- |l> 
taka Press Letter Writers 

HI 

Beginning with 16 St 

members in February B 

1995, the forum now has 
a strength of 72, includ- 
ing 15 from other cities in M|B 

the state. What\> novel 
about the forum — com- 
pared to such bodies in 
other slates like West ^ 

Bengal—i s that the mem- * - 

bers are not happy just comparing how 
many letters they have had published. 
No sir, respected madam, these worthy 
wielders of the pen have taken to 
enlightening themselves about civic pro¬ 
blems and services. 

And they have started inviting the offi¬ 
cials concerned to explain to them direct¬ 
ly the reason for the lapses. 

Says A.S. Raj, forum president, "For 
our first programmes, wc invited the 
deputy commissioner of police (traffic). 
We wanted to know more about what, 
today, is Bangalore’s biggest problem: 
snarled traffic and the way the depart¬ 
ment works. And we learnt something 
that, perhaps, we never would have 
before." 

Raj exhibits childlike pleasure in 
announcing, "Do you know there are 
33,000 crossings in Bangalore? But the 


poor DCP has only 900 constables to 
man them. Also, do you know that it’s 
usually the educated people who cross 
yellow lines? Now the next time 1 write a 
letter complaining about bad traffic 
management, this insight into the traffic 
police’s problem will help me be more 
balanced." 

The next official who is speaking to 
them is the postmaster-general who will 
have to explain the whys and wherefores 



P.N. Benjamin's 
many letters to the 
editor have earned 
him the sobriquet 

Benjy 


of postal delays. 

Lest the forum be dismissed as a 
bunch of retired busybodies trying hard 
to keep from rusting away, fotum vice- 
president U.S. Iyer (incidentally, a regu¬ 
lar in Sunday's letter’s column), hastily 
points out that the average age of the for¬ 


um’s members is 35 years. 

Expectedly, most letter-writers har¬ 
bour hopes of becoming established 
writers and journalists themselves. 
Agrees a senior journalist, who is 
frequently invited to speak to students of 
journalism, "1 encourage the students to 
begin by writing letters to the editor. Not 
only do they learn the knack of crisp wri¬ 
ting, they also experience the heady, 
addictive thrill of seeing their by-lines." 

Admits P.N Benja¬ 
min, an employee with 
ANZ Grindlavs who 
began writing way back 
in 1964 when he was just 
19 years old, "I wanted to 
see my name in print." 
From such ego-stroking, 
he has grown to contri¬ 
bute articles on the econo¬ 
my. His claim to fame 
now, which he unaba¬ 
shedly admits, is being 
known as ‘Pain-. 
in-the-Neck (P.N.) 
Benjamin’. 

He’s earned this 
j sobriquet not because he 
/ m deluges local newspapers 
/ with his missives but 

“—because he’s become a 
civic campaigner. Is the church 
commercially (and unfairly) exploiting 
its property? Are huge headings desecra¬ 
ting the skyline? Benjy is on the move, 
calling up reporters and editors, questio¬ 
ning and haranguing them to write about 
the issues exciting him. 

The resident editor of Indian Express , 
H.S. Balram, acknowledges,"There are 
times when we in the media blink and 
may be even nap. But not the letter- 
writers. They call a spade a spade." 

Shortly, it will be the turn of the Jana¬ 
ta Dal government to feel the combined 
heat of the forum’s members who, says 
Iyer, want to hear from the horse’s 
mouth why the politicians don’t seem to 
be able to provide a stable government. 

More powder to their pens. • 

Smndhya Mendoncm/Bmng*Ior6 
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ESSAY 


UKE FISH OUT OF WATER 


Bengalis in Calcutta only just survive the most serious deprivation of all 

B anerjee and Chattcrjee — but no But if West Bengal was the large* 

energy. Okay, you’ve probably producer of fish, how come the commc 

heard that one before dit y disappeared just like that? Surel) 


B anerjee and Chattcrjee — but no 
energy. Okay, you’ve probably 
heard that one before 
But last week, as i/ish and rohu and 
bfu'tki and katla mysteriously vanished 
from the neighbourhood bu/aar, the 
Bengali babu couldn’t be blamed for his 
ennui Without maefuhn jhoU fish fry 
for breakfast, mat hi fur jhol/muri 
ghonto for lunch and nun fu ller 
jhol/paturi for dinner, he went around 
looking quite like a rasgulluh — with no 
ras left in him at all. 

Well, you could even say he was like 
a fish out o* water. 

Mrs Ghose and Mrs Bose turned 
morose, Mr Saha and Mr Laha created a 
brouhaha; and Lai, Pal and Boral all 
made such gol maul —- why, the issue 
was even raised in the state Assembly. 
(But no. Congress goons did not raid 
Jyoti babu’s Salt Lake residence and 
Mamata Banerjee stopped short of calli¬ 
ng an on-the-spot barnlh, protesting the 
grave national calamity.) 

And in the few places in the city 1 
and Howrah where lish was $3 

available, the prices proved to be a "A 
major deterrent to buying. (Churn 
pona was going only at Rs 80 a kg, 
rohu at Rs 120, etc ) What 
made matters worse was that the crisis 
coincided with the marriage season, and 
even though there were no reports of 
grooms walking away from the festivi¬ 
ties, the biye baris had clearly lost all 
their spice. 

For 72 hours, the Bengalis had only 
one wish: fish. 





r* 


But if West Bengal was the largest 
producer of fish, how come the commo¬ 
dity disappeared just like that? Surely, 
there was something fishy here. 

It was then left to fisheries minister 
kiranmoy Nunda to solve the mystery. 
(Incidentally, Nanda is no leftist. He 
belongs to Mulayam Singh’s Samaj- 
wadi Party.) 

The minister explained that the shorta¬ 
ge had to do with the drought-like condi¬ 
tions over the past one month which led 
to the drying up of ponds and rivers in 
the districts. Also, he reasoned, the 
Bengali’s love for fish was so great that 
demand far outstripped supply. As such, 
the state had to rely on supplies from 
Orissa and Andhra to make up for the 
shortfall. 

Unfortunately, the breaking down 
of a bridge on the Orissa-West 
Bengal highway and the cyclonic 
weather in Andhra prevented 
truckloads of fish from 
* reach ing Calcutta. 
mm * But the people of communist 
y Calcutta, who were seeing red by 
Jr now, would have none of Nanda’s 
| nonsense. In a city where there are 
| only two kinds of men — men and 
muarh-n men — t here was a 
riot. And no amount of 
’ i explanation would help. 

But just when one thought 
II I that Calcuttans were upto their 
/Jr M gills in trouble, the fish 
f' * appeared just as mysteriously 
as they had disappeared. 

.**0 Aa4 the Bengalis lived 
jf f after. • 

// mrmm M/Calcuttrn 


ILLUSTRATION' BIMALDAS 




For 72 hours of thunder, lightning and semi-starvation, 


the Bengalis had only one wish: fish 
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RAJIV SHUKLA u n 

mmr ■ FT ” 

Mahatma-bashing 

The government must take action against Ashok Row Kavi 


Well done Saif! 
You have won the 
hearts of millions 
of Indians. You 
have done what I 
was expecting the 
central and state 
governments and 
our politicians and 
bureaucrats to do. 
People like Ashok Row Kavi deserve 
the kind of treatment which you have 
meted out to him. There is a certain sec¬ 
tion of people in India who think that 
society should tolerate their strange 
behaviour and vulgar utte¬ 
rances. They expect to 
get away with anything in 
India. 

It is highly deplorable 
that people like Saif Ali 
Khan have been told to 
appear in a police station 
of Bombay every week as 
he has sought anticipato¬ 
ry bail, while people like 
Ashok Row Kavi are 
going scot-free after abus¬ 
ing the father of the 
nation, Mahatma Gandhi. 

It is shocking to know 
that not a single case has 
been registered against 
Kavi in any police station 
and no action has been 
taken by the government 
against him. Parliament 
has only completed a for¬ 
mality by criticising 
STAR TV for airing 
these kinds of shows, and 
STAR TV has con¬ 
sequently suspended the 
programme. 

But no action has been taken against 
Kavi, who used filthy and abusive langu¬ 
age against Mahatma Gandhi. Imagine 
what might have happened if he had 
used the same language against Bal 
Thackeray, the Shahi Imam of Jama 
Masjid or Babasaheb Ambedkar? 

People such as Ashok Row Kavi and 
Nikki Bedi live in a fool’s paradise and 


think that they are the ultimate. They 
imagine they can outsmart people in 
India by saying whatever they like. 
They do not know the history and cultu¬ 
re of this country though they pretend to 
be intellectuals ot the highest order 

The only thing they know about the 
Indian people is that if you slap them on 
one cheek, they will turn the other too. 
They do not know that in our mytholo¬ 
gy, we have been also taught. 
sathe-sathyam , that is, tit for tat. 

Although Saif Ali Khan has taken per¬ 
sonal revenge for the utterances made by 
Kavi against him and his mother Sharmi- 


la Tagore, I presume, that is more than 
enough to keep such people silent. Now, 
the Government of India as well as the 
Maharashtra government should initiate 
proceedings against Kavi and be must 
be arrested. 

Bahujan Samaj Party leader Mayawa¬ 
ti might have criticised the policies of 
Gandhiji but she never made any perso¬ 


nal attack on him and ncvci abused 
Mahatma Gandhi’s mother, but unfortu¬ 
nately, people like Ashok Row Kavi 
abused Mahatma Gandhi and his mother 
Putlibai. 

And the anchor person of the chat 
show, Nikki Bedi, wife ol Kabir Bedi, 
endorsed the views of this gay activist. 
STAR TV has apologised to the people 
of India and has cancelled the show. But 
Kavi hasn’t apologised. 

Unfortunately, the home ministry 
sought the cassette of the programme 
hut no action has been initiated against 
Kavi yet. Today, he has insulted 
the father of the nation, 
tomorrow, he might 
abuse this great.nation. 

I must thank Tushar 
Gandhi, the great grand¬ 
son of Mahatma Gandhi, 
for making an issue of it. 
Otherwise, in this 
country, nobody would 
have bothered about what 
has been said about our 
great freedom fighter. It 
is shocking that these 
people live in India and 
criticise India on any 
issue. 

Recently, a well- 
known human rights acti¬ 
vist spoke much against 
India in an international 
human rights conference. 
And the Government of 
India did not do anything 
against him. 

Freedom of expression 
does not give the licence 
to abuse anyone or do 
whatever one pleases. 
One is accountable to 
society and to the nation. Otherwise, 
there will be thousands of Saif Ali 
Khans and Tushar Gandhis to teach a les¬ 
son to these pseudo-intellectuals. 

It is ironical that the police promptly 
registered a case against fdii^ starJjaif 
Ali Khan for bashing up 
Kavi but no case has'f^j^ered 
against Kavi for M^atma : bashi«g. • 




While the police promptly registered a case 
against film star Saif Ali Khan for bashing up 
Ashok Row Kavi (left), no case has been 
registered against Kavi as yet 
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THELAST 



Will the celebrations for 200 years of Bengali 
theatre sound like its epitaph ? 


T he Bengali # stage will be 200 
years old this year. Will it then 
be time for it to die? The ques¬ 
tion will doubtless come as a 
shock to countless actors, 
directors, playwrights and heritage- 
happy Bengalis planning to celebrate 
the bicentenary of their theatre this 
November. Indeed, it is easy to imagine 
some of them pouring over forgotten 
facts about its history — such as the con¬ 
tribution to it of Herasim Lebedeff, the 
Russian who briefly made Calcutta his 
home, and in 1795, gave the city its first 
Bengali theatre. 

It will surely be an appropriate ritual 
to recall how the itinerant violinist learn¬ 
ed Bengali to interact with his pupils, 
translated Jodrell’s The Disguise into 
Bengali, got hold of a native cast, turned 
a part of his Doomtollah Lane residence 
into a stage and put up his play Kalptmik 
Sambadal to a packed house. 

But this will also stir up an uneasy 
question. Does Bengali theatre still have 
anything to rave about? 

'The stage, since the Sixties," says 
drama critic Dharani Ghosh, "has seen 
decline on all fronts. One sorry but 
inescapable fact is that we no longer 


have actors of Bijan Bhattacharya, 
Utpal Dutt or Ajitesh Bandopadhhya’s 
calibre. Those who have seen Bijan 
Bhattacharya as the jotedar in 
Debigarjan , Ajitesh Bandopadhhya as 
Creon in Antigone or Utpal Dutt in 
Budo Salikher Gharc Ro and Alikbabu 
will never reconcile to the current crop 
of actors in these roles. Even the com¬ 
mercial stage had actors like Amar 
Mitra, Uttam Kumar and actresses like 
Sabitri Chatterjcc who could shore up 
bad — even indifferent — productions 
by dint of sheer individual brilliance. 
But the present bunch of actors are at 
best competent, nothing more " 

And why this sudden flirtation with 
family drama 9 According to Ghosh, 
"This is a deliberate ploy to bypass politi¬ 
cal issues of the time. For three long 
decades, leftists who led the theatre 
movement in Bengal and shaped its cour¬ 
se had found a handy target in the Con¬ 
gress. With the Left Front voted to 
power in 1977, and the roles reversed, 
political theatre in Bengal was suddenly 
without a target and lost its sting. 
Jagannath , the last production of any 
worth, if you care to recall, was way 
back in 1977. the year, not coincidental¬ 



ly, the Left Front came to power". 

And while Utpal Dutt, Ghosh conce¬ 
des, did reach beyond national boundar¬ 
ies for issues, in Romania, for instance, 
it didn’t seem to work out. 

Critic Dibyendu Palit recalls the early 
Seventies as a period of "political 
uncertainty and social unrest". "Those 
were troubled times, and citizens were 
too scared to venture out after sundown. 
Once the Left Front came to power, our 
theatre-workers, mostly leftists, had to 
rethink their role. Except for Badal Sar- 
kar, Utpal Dutt, Manoj Mitra and 
Mohit Chattopaddhaya, there weren’t 
very many people writing original 
plays. Given the altered political equa¬ 
tions, adaptations were the safest theatri¬ 
cal bet." 


S uddenly Bengal turned to Chekov, 
Ibsen, Brecht and Ionesco with a 
vengeance. In fact, in 1993, a drama 



MANOJ MITRA: "No 
other state in India has 
produced as many good 
plays as Bengal has" 




MADHABI 
CHAKROBORTY: 
"Acting in those days was 
a matter of individual 
interpretation and not 
directorial instruction" 
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In the absence 
of giants of the 
stature of 
Sambhu Mitra 
and Utpal 
Dutt, the 
Bengali stage 
now banks 
largely on 
teamwork and 
technical 
expertise 


A still from Jochonakumari: one of 


the more successful modern 


production 


festival in Calcutta saw as many as ten 


adaptations among the 27 plays put up. 


Pain, however, does no! agree that 


increased interest in family drama is a 


necessarily negative development. "Nor 


arc political drama and family drama 


mutually exclusive stuff," he says. 


Ramaprasad Banik s Praia (a play has 


ed on Palit's stoiy of the same name) for 


instance, dwells on a middle-class 


man’s spineless surrender to a goon 


enjoying political backing This, too, is 


political theatre. 


But what about acting and actors? Are 


they as good as they used to be in the Six 


ties?" Why not? It has taken a long time. 


but happily, Bengali theatre has out 


grown the phase when the stage banked 
on the individual performance of out- I 



Galileo: making of a myth 


standing actors and not team woik. 
Why, 1 icmembcr myself queueing up as 
a young man to see many Bahurupee, 
PLT and Nandikar productions, dtawn 
not so much bv the plays as the charisma 
of Sambhu Mitra, Tnpti Mitra, Utpal 
and A 11 te sh B andopaddhy a. 
But over the past 20 years, Sekhar 
Chattopaddhya. Kumar Roy, Bihlias 
Chakroborty, Ashok Mukhopaddhya, 
Manoj Mitra, Rudraprasad Scngupla 
and Nilkantha Scngupta have proved 
that like cinema, theatre, too, is ultimate¬ 
ly a director’s medium 
Playwright-director Manoj Mitra 
laughs away all suggestions of stagna¬ 
tion. "No other state in India has produc¬ 
ed as many good plays as Bengal has," 
he says with complete conviction 
"Nor is there any reason 
why one should be dis¬ 
missive of adaptations. 
Those must not be seen as 
mindless borrowings but 
should be admired for the 
skill that went into their 
structuring and interpreta¬ 
tion," he says. "1 can also 
name at least three works 
— Sambhu Mitra’s 
Chand Bamker Pal a, 
Arun Mukherjee’s 

Jagdnnath'dnd Saoli 
Mitra’s Nathabati 

Anathbai that would 
make any theatre proud," 
he adds. 

Mitra concedes that 
the deaths of Bijan Bhat- 
tacharya, Utpal Dutt and 
Tnpti Mitra, and Badal 
Sarkar’s estrangement 
from the proscenium 
stage, have made a diffe¬ 
rence, but, he points out, 
"Mohit Chattopaddhya is 
still active and increasing- 

AUMIT MONDAL' V0Cal ab ° Ut 0Uf S0C > et y 

and times." 



BIBHAS 

CHAKROBORTY: "In 

my 17 years with theatre, 
1 have got only Rs 30,000 
in government grants" 



SAOLI MITRA: "Many 
intellectuals feel things 
aren’t so bad in society 
now. So, how can plays 
be created ?" 
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"And Chandan Sen," he adds, "espcci- 
ally after Dayabaddha , is more mature. 
Chandan and Indrasish Lahiri revel in 
what is so dismissively called family 
drama these days. But l am ail for them 
It is important that theatre probes the 
built-in complexities of contemporav 
life. And this is done best against the 
backdrop of family" 

T here is no rationale 
either, he says, in the 
regret that Bengali 
theatre has lost most of its 
great actors. "Most plays 
wntten today are about 
contemporary people in a 
contemporary milieu," he 
observes "So they 
demand a low-key, natu¬ 
ralistic style that doesn’t 
readily lei vou single out 
an actor a another Srsir 
Bhaduri or Sambhu 
Mitra. Besides, myths 
take time to build. I recall 
seeing Sambhu Mitra at 
his best when old-timers, 
still blind from the dazzle 
of Sisir Bhaduri, found 
Sambhubabu as ordinary 
as any other actor." 

Actress Madhabi 
Chakroborty, better- 
known globally tor her 
roles in Satyajit Ray’s 
films, took to acting early 
in life. "Acting in those 
days was a matter of indi- ^ 

vidual interpretation and 
not directorial instruc¬ 
tion," she recalls. "It was - 

part of our chore to tram Nilkantha 
under musicians like - 

K.C. Dey. The whole Critics 

idea was, let each actor or 

actress develop all of his family ( 

or her gifts, lmprovisa- 

tion was not suffered, it 

was encouraged. Actors " 

today have been reduced to puppets 

wire* pulled by directors". 

"Commercial theatre in Bengal has 
never enjoyed the kind of government 
patronage group theatre has," says 
Madhabi. "The government has given 
them sleek, new auditoriums whereas 
we are still stuck where we always were. 
Most of our theatres are old, ill-lit, mak 
ing do with sets and props built ages ago 
The commercial theatre has to pay for 
everything, It has to pay its staff, it pays 
all taxes, but receives no government 


gram. I cannot blame those who are putt¬ 
ing up so-called obscene plays, in order 
to pull m the audiences. It’s just part 
of their struggle to survive," she says. 

N ot that all theatre groups have been 
exactly lucky with funds. 
Playwright-director Bibhas Chakrobor¬ 
ty denies having received much by way 






Nilkantha Sengupta: in a scene from Sadhabar Ekadashi 

Critics are divided over the question of 
family dramas. Do they exclude political 
sensitivity or incorporate it? 


of the "fabled grants". "In my 17 years 
with theatre," he says, "1 have got 
government grants that would total up to 
Rs 30,000 at the most. Do you call that 
grants? I spend as much as 6,(X)0 on a 
single show. If s only people like Samb¬ 
hu Mitra, Utpal Dutt and groups like 
the Little Theatre Group, People’s Little 
Theatre and Tarun Dey’s Theatre Centre 
that have received Central grants." 

And in regard to the complaints from 
commercial theatre, Chakroborty is dis¬ 
missive. "They are not doing missionary 


work and should fend for themselves. 
When was Broadway sudsidised?" 

Chakroborty is emphatic that the 
stage is in perfect health, and cites "grow¬ 
ing audience interest" as a sure evidence 
ol this. Not everywhere is the mood 
quite so upbeat, nor do ticket-sales in 
Calcutta's theatre halls go to corrobora¬ 
te his statement. Director Rudrapra- 
sad Sengupta forbears 
altogether to comment on 
the slate of Bengali 
theatre, and the response 
of Saoli Mitra (accompli¬ 
shed actress and daughter 
of the famous theatre duo 
Sambhu and Tnpti Mitra) 
to the question was 
noncommital. 


Ramapiusad Banik, 
who represents the new¬ 
est generation of 
playwright-actor-director- 
s, is more vocal. He mis¬ 
ses "the rich theatre of 
his schooldays," he says, 
conceding that there 
might be some truth in 
the complaint that the 
stage no longer has giants 
ol Sambhu Mitra or Utpal 
Dutt's stature, but adds, 
on a note of hope, "Pre¬ 
sent-day productions, 
even S lacking in the intel¬ 
lectual insight that mark¬ 
ed the landmark plays ol 
the Sixties, are belter pro¬ 
duced and technically 
superior." 


kadashi Technician Kanishka 

- Sen concurs. "The past 

tion of 20 years have seen £ reat 

. improvements in craft- 

OlltlCal manship," he says. 
7 "Tapash Sen and Khaled 

Chaudhury had to work 
—• miracles against tremend¬ 
ous odds, but today, with parabolic alu- 
minia reflectors, superior lenses and 
quartz and halogen lamps, we are techni¬ 
cally better-placed." 

In this maze of opinions on what is 
wrong or right with the situation, 
Bengali theatre-people clearly find it far 
easier, and more comforting, to believe 
with Dibyendu Palit that their act will 
not only survive, but thrive in the new 
century. • 

Sunlit Roy/Cmlcuttm 
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fter playing 
coy for a 


Kansma 
Kapoor has 
finally admitted that she and 
Salman Khan are (what 
else?) good friends. They do 
go out together quite often, 
but adds Lolo shyly, she also 
does the rounds of discos 
with such other ‘good 
friends* as Akshaye Khanna. 
So, those who think that she 
and Salman have a groovy 
thing going are barking up 
the wrong tree. 

It is, of course, entirely 
incidental that Kansma also 
admits that the entire Khan 
family is very fond of her. 
And that Krishna Raj 
Kapoor is a big fan of the 
Hum Aap Ke Hain Koun 
hero. 


ow that Chim- 
poo Kapoor 
.1 has bid fare- 
well his 
girlfriend of 
many years, 
Naghma, the grapevine is 
resounding with rumours of 
his new hot-hot affair with 
none other than his Prem 
Granth heroine, Madhuri 
Dixit. 

Chimpoo hotly denies 
that there is anything brew- 




SALMAN KHAN 



MADHURI DIXIT 



? ~ ,:v^ ■ 


ing between him and the divi¬ 
ne Dixit, but those who have 
seen the two interacting on 
the sets of Prem Granth 
swear that they share more 
than just a warm friendship. 
Madhuri, who has been on 
her own ever since she so 
unceremoniously ditched 
Sanjay Dutt, flowers under 
the gallant attentions of 
Chimpoo, while the latter 
seems hard-pressed to take 
his eyes off his leading lady. 

Of course, this may be ano¬ 
ther short-lived romance, 
which will last only through 
the duration of the shooting 
of Prem Granth . After all, 
Madhuri has made it clear 
that when it comes to marria¬ 
ge, she will only settle for a 
mega-rich NR1. 


t is now begin- 
ning to look 
as if the Kajol- 
Ajay Devgan 
affair may 
well culmina¬ 
te in marriage. Ajay is now 
denying that his father, fight 
master Veeru Devgan, ever 
criticised Kajol or said that 


entire family is very fond of 
Kajol, and anyway, when it 
comes to living his life, he 
believes in making his own 
decisions no matter what his 
father may say. 


• ft*« 


his son would only marry a 
girl from a non -filmi back¬ 
ground whom his entire fami¬ 
ly approved of, Veeru, says 
his son, was misquoted by 
the media (aren’t they all?). 

According to Ajay, his 



Kajol must be heartened 
by this brave stand, though 
what Veeru Devgan will 
make of it is another matter. 

A emember 
jMk. how Vinod 
4 Jj J-flsk Khanna had 
appeared on 
^HjKpr Doordarshans 
^IT New Year’s 
Eve programme to announce 
the launch of Himalay 
Putra , the film in which his 
son, Akshaye, and Amjad 
Khan’s eldest beta , Shadaab, 
would make their joint 
debuts 7 

But even before shooting 
could begin, Shadaab 
announced that he was leav¬ 
ing the project. Reason: he 
had been mistreated by 
Vinod Khanna, and had deci¬ 
ded to leave the film rather 
than be humiliated in this 
manner. So now, Khanna is 
on the lookout for another 
villain. 

No doubt, as is usual with 
him, he will begin his search 
in London and New York 
before settling for yet ano¬ 
ther homegrown Bombay 
boy. • 
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THE SERIAL GIGGLER 


Anatomy of the Nikki Tonight debacle 


T ushar Gandhi couldn't believe it. He was channel- 
surfing one evening when Nikki Tonight came on 
the air. Hardly had the show got underway when 
Ashok Row Kavi, described as a gay activist, called 

Tushar's great-grandfather a "b_ bania". 

Tushar waited for the hostess to chastise Kavi. But no, 
Nikki Bcdi let him go on Now, Kavi went on to rephrase the 
insult. Perhaps Mrs Gandhi had not been married to Mr Gan¬ 
dhi and Tushar's great-grandfather was bom. This time, the 
audience guffawed with laughter. 

It's not nice to hear your great-grandfather dismissed as a 
bania or television. It’s even worse when he’s called a 

b_ And when the audience thinks this is terribly 

amusing. 

But, what finally made- 

the difference was not 
just that Tushar didn't 

like some gay activist Jfl 

abusing his great- mm 

grandfather on intematio- Ag| 

nal television. It was that mSm 

Tushar the great- 
grandson of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

There are moments 
that will live forever in 
the collective con- 
sciousness of Indian tele- 
vision viewers. The 
abuse directed at the 
Father of ihe Nation on 
Nikki Tonight is one of 
them. Suddenly, every 
fear that Indians had 

about satellite television, ^^mjr 

about tabloid TV shows 

that specialised in smut 

and outrage, and about 

the threats to our 

suddenly cainc tumbling HLq 


Tushar called up his 
relatives and decided to 
sue STAR TV*, Nikki 
Bedi, TV 18, the program¬ 
me's producers and 
Ashok Row Kavi, for Rs 
50 crore. But even before 
the legal notice&could be 
scryttl the isitfe had 
Jpeyond Tushar Gan- 
$ personal sensitivi- 



The 100-megawatt smile: and a Rs 50-crore suit 


ties. The chorus of protest was instantane¬ 
ous and unanimous. Editorials castigated the programme. Par¬ 
liamentarians demanded penal action. The home minister pro¬ 
mised that he would change the law, if this was necessary, to 
punish STAR TV. And the country demanded some kind of 
regulation of satellite television. 

Five years after the Gulf War, when satellite TV first made 
an impact on Indian viewers, the country had finally woken 
up to the dangers inherent in the phenomenon. 

And all it took was a single moment; a serial giggler; and a 
horrifically misjudged remark that was intended to be a joke. 

T he ironic thing about the manner in which Nikki Tonight 
finally did Rupert Murdoch in is that STAR had intended 

the programme to have 
the opposite effect. When 

KKf Li Kashing first launched 

STAR TV, he was con¬ 
vinced that all of Asia 
hungered for dated Ame¬ 
rican programming. Pre¬ 
dictably, the network 
never turned a profit and 
Li was glad to sell it off to 

r Rupert Murdoch. 

After the Murdoch 
takeover, STAR quickly 
came to two conclusions. 
The first market to be scr 
viced was China and 

L those countries with a 

strong overseas Chinese 
population. After the Chi¬ 
nese government refused 
to play ball with Mur¬ 
doch, STAR came to its 
second conclusion: the 
future lay in the potential- 
HM| ly vast Indian market 

which had spin-off 
^^m effects in West Asia. 

The strategy was first 
^m applied to Channel V, 

W STAR'S MTV clone, 

W which suffered from 

' negligible viewership. 

After Channel V became 
a Hindi lilm channel dur- 
' ing Indian prime-time 

^^m hours, the viewing pat- 

-- tern impioved and STAR 

believed that it had found 
the magic formula. 







THE PROGRAMME DEGENERATED TO THE LEVEL OF SMUT IK 
AN EFFORT TO MAKE NONENTITIES SEEM INTERESTING 


In 1995, STAR Plus was to be given the Channel V treat¬ 
ment. Nikki Tonight was intended to combine Indian guests 
and Indian interests with the best production values of interna¬ 
tional television rather as Channel V had given Hindi film 
songs the MTV packaging. In retrospect, it is clear that even if 
the strategy was right, the execution was flawed. 

The ambience of Nikki Tonight was meant to be upmarket 
and sophisticated. Its guests were supposed to represent the 
most glamorous people in India. The hostess was to be bright, 
witty and international. 

Nearly everything went wrong from the first episode The 
programme was shot at the Sahara studio in the Bombay sub¬ 
urb of Goregaon, about an hour-and-a-half away from the cen¬ 
tre of the glamorous Bombay that it was supposed to reflect. 

Predictably, many people were reluctant to make the jour¬ 
ney and it proved too tiring for some. One elderly participant 
suffered from so much motion sickness that he began throw¬ 
ing up in the make-up room. By the time they wheeled him 
onto the show, he was so fatigued that no witty repartee was 
possible. 

Then, there was the problem of the 
audience. If guests were reluctant to 
drive to Goregaon to feature on the pro¬ 
gramme, suitable audiences were even 
less willing to make the trek merely to be 
heard dapping off-camera. Rather than 
the sophisticated cocktail party crowd 
who Nikki was supposed to be perform¬ 
ing for, the show ended up with a dozen 
stragglers, spot boys, college kids and 
hapless passers-by who seemed to have 
wandered into the studio. 

Fventually, the programme ended 
with guests who were nearly as 
unknown as the members of the audien¬ 
ce. Given that few people wanted to 
know anything about these guests or 
their nondescript lives, the programme tried to inject artifi¬ 
cial excitement by provoking controversy. 

Given the calibre of the guests and the hostess’ own willing¬ 
ness to talk about her sex life (she can be astonishingly frank 
with interviewers; she told Sunday she lost her virginity at 
the age of 14 and that she and her husband were now explor¬ 
ing "our sexuality in every way"), it was inevitable that the pro¬ 
gramme degenerated to the level of smut in an effort It) make 
nonentities seem interesting. 

N ow, Nikki Bedi says that she was perturbed by the level ol 
the production and the direction that the show was 
taking. But when she spoke to Sunday* about six episodes 
into her run, then any such doubts were carefully buried — if 
indeed they existed at the time. 

Her current position is that the producers gave her college 
kids as researchers and that she went onto the programme 
inadequately briefed. But then, she had bragged, "I have the 
greatest research team ever. They go and interview my guests 
for a couple of hours on tape and then play it back to me. That 
way I can tell which are their vulnerable areas, and focus on 


that in my show." 

She says now that the tone was dictated by STAR. To be 
fair, she did express similar reservations even then. She com¬ 
plained that it had not been her idea to invite her husband, 
Kabir Bedi, for the first show. And that many of the questions 
were scripted for her by Tim Usbome of STAR TV. 

But these were minor complaints then. Certainly, she seem¬ 
ed pleased with the show and with die direction it was taking 
When Usbome fed her smutty questions, she giggled in prot¬ 
est but went ahead and asked them anyway. Sometimes, she 
even teased him about his interest in sex. "Oh Tim, I think 
we’ll have to call you Tit from now on," she joked during the 
recording of one show. 

But then, at some stage, the criticism that the show had 
descended to the level of schoolgirl frivolity appeared to have 
got to the producers. Usbome is a former TV journalist whose 
official biography claims that he worked for the BBC’s Africa 
service, covering ‘Tanzanian water poisoning and Save The 
Children’. 


Unfortunately, when Nikki Tonight tried to import some 
weight in the shape of Rcnuka Chowdhury, it sank. Such 
guests as Kiran Bedi, Zakir Hussain and Mallika Sarabhai left 
Nikki cold. And the famous repartee that had been hyped so 
much by STAR (Nikki’s official biography describes her as 
‘witty, intelligent, brilliant and effervescent’ — how’s that 
for understatement?) failed when confronted with Mallika 
Sarabhai\s icy intelligence. 

"Do I look unhealthy to you?" she asked Bappi Lahiri, in an 
effort to defend her chocolate addiction (‘she admits to being 
a fitness-minded, chocolate-eating smoker,’ gushes the bio¬ 
graphy). "Yes," retorted fellow guest Sarabhai. "Your pallor 
is a little off." The ‘chatterina with a 100-megawatt smile’ 
(the biography again) had no suitably witty response. 

finally, Sarabhai’s remark about Nikki’s pallor could well j 
be an epitaph foi the entire show. "Fasten your seat belts," war- j 
ned Usbome when the show began, "l don 't think that India 
has seen anything like Nikki Tonight 
Too right. And thank God, we won’t see anything like it for 
awhile. • 

Saema Qomwmml/Bombmy j 
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Monumental mistake 


Heritage sites in Delhi are turning into 
fashionable venues for catwalks, rock shows 

andfairs 


uick, where m Delhi 
B would you head if you 
■ ^Hwere to hold a fashion 
show, a rock concert or a 
charity dinner at an aesthe¬ 
tic venu^pay peanuts as charge and 
invite raucous guests who could revel 
till dawn, complete with blaring music 
and boo/e? 

Clearly not to the prohibitively expen¬ 
sive five-star hotels. So the latest choice 
of venue of the yuppie set in the capital 
falls on the city's historic monuments 
and public parks. Be it the Hauz Khas 
monument, the adjoining Deer Park 
(home to some rare species of wildlife), 
the exquisitely well-kept Lodhi Gar¬ 
dens, Old Fort or the Romanesque Suraj 
Kund, Delhiites are 
increasingly resorting to 
what is called the "com¬ 
mercial misappropriation 
of public property", in 
bureaucratese. 

Take the Hauz Khas 
monument. A splendid 
example of the architectu¬ 
re of the Sultanat period 
which also houses the 
grave of Mohammad- 
bin-Tughlaq, it is now a 
frequent rendezvous for 
socialites. In the first 
week of May, some 
school students had orga¬ 
nised a music conceit 
here promising to "rock 
all of Delhi". Unfortuna¬ 
tely, they certainly lived 
up to their promise. 

For not only did the tee¬ 
nagers have loud music 
through (he night — to 
the chagrin of the neigh¬ 
bourhood — by midnight 
they also engaged in 
brawls. Next morning, 

'Jpgible proof of 


revelry—empty beer bottles, paper pla¬ 
tes and food leftovers—greeted the mor¬ 
ning walkers. 

And this isn’t a solo example In 
February this year. Times FM and 
Amazer Steel Radials had organised a 
Valentine’s Day extravaganza, from 
noon to midnight, where there were "fun 
games, camel rides, music and food". 
Several bands played while youngsters 
serenaded through the night. 

A month later, again, there was Rock 
’95 which had four sponsors for the 
event—East West Airlines, Uncle Chip- 
ps, Ayur Herbal cosmetics and Wasan 
shoes. Its ads, flaunted in most national 
dailies, invited "guys & gals for fun, fro¬ 
lic and fiesta... as two rock groups are 




to set the rocks of Hauz 
Khas monuments on 
fire..." Also on the cards 
was "a sizzling dance 
competition". A special 
stage was erected for the 
show complete with stro¬ 
be lights and hi-fi music 
equipment 

VV It is shameful," says 
Ian irate Madhu Baj- 
pai, vice-president of the 
Conservation Society of 
Delhi (CSD), "that we are 
so abusing these historic 
places. Forif we can’t cre¬ 
ate such beautiful 
architecture again, the 
least we can do is to pre¬ 
serve their dignity." 
CSD, apparently, had tak¬ 
en the matter to court. 
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even drawing the chief minister’s atten¬ 
tion to the nuisance. But the next hearing 
is still awaited. 

Why the "hearing" is probably falling 
on deaf ears is because of vested inter¬ 
ests at work. The area was thrown open a 


year back for "cultural events" when 
Bistro, a large restaurant near the 
monument, with former Union minister 
Suresh Kalmadi as one of its partners, 
had sub-contracted it along with Delhi 
Tourism from the Delhi Development 
Authority (DDA). Now all it needs is a 
paltry payment of Rs 1,500 to DDA 
(Horticulture) and the requisite catering 
amount to Bistro to hold a "show". 

The above sounds even more alarm¬ 
ing considering the amazing number of 
requests the administration gets for such 
shows. "We are inundated with requests 
for holding private parties. On an avera¬ 


ge," informs an AS! (Archaeological 
Survey of India) official, "we get about 
300 requests per day for holding func¬ 
tions in monuments and parks". 

The trend isn’t limited to the Hauz 
Khas monument alone. Last month, the 


Indian Institute of Fashion Technology 
had organised its annual fashion show at 
Suraj Kund. Old Fort has witnessed the 
famous Yves Saint Laurent (YSL) show 
organised by The Times of IndiaGroup a 
few years back. And soon, the fort will 
witness another kind of event: the sound 
and light show to be organised by Delhi 
Tourism Development Corporation, in 
conjunction with Mysore Lamps. 

The show will trace the history of 
Delhi from the period of the Mahabha - 
rat right upto Independence. A massive 
stage for the presentation of the saga has 
already been erected close to the entran¬ 


ce of the fort and the ground dug up to 
lay cables at four points — Khairul Kila- 
e-Kona Mosque, Humayun’sGate, Shcr 
Mandal and Humayun’s Point. There 
are provisions for laser lights and loud 
music. 

VV^^bviously, bright lights and loud 

^#music will be detrimental to the 
protection of the monument," says R.K. 
Jhingan, a conservation specialist with 
ASI. This also contravenes a sub-clause 
within the Ancient Monuments and 
Archaeological Sites and Remains 
Rules Act, 1959, which clearly details 
that no person shall "use within its pre¬ 
cincts any artificial light other than a 
flash light synchronised with the exposu¬ 
re of a camera". 

Not that the administration in gardens 
is any better. In February this year, 
designer Ritu Beri had been granted per¬ 
mission to hold a fashion show in Lodhi 
Gardens. The park had been unceremo¬ 
niously dug up to erect the stage and stro¬ 
be lights put up. Preparations were on in 
full swing when suddenly, at the behest 
of charged residents in the nearby Lodhi 
Colony, the New Delhi Municipal Coun¬ 
cil (NDMC) decided to shift the show to 
another venue. Apparently, the NDMC 
had suddenly woken up to the fact that 
the park was under its own purview and 
not the ASPs. 

But then in the absence of administra¬ 
tive muscle, such confusion is hardly sur¬ 
prising. Also, ASI officials point out the 
multi-disciplinary functioning of the 
various bodies. While all the monu¬ 
ments in Delhi come under the purview 
of the ASI, some parks are under the 
NDMC (New Delhi Municipal Council) 
and some under the MCD (Municipal 
Corporation of Delhi). Also, while the 
monuments perse are under the ASI, the 
area around them leaves plenty of scope 
for ambiguity. Says M.C. Ramola, an 
ASI employee, "The area upto 100 
metres of the monument is monitored by 
the ASI. Immediately after that, begins 
DDA land." 

However, in the wake of all this brou¬ 
haha, and the appropriate noises made 
by the Fourth Estate, the government 
has promised to take action. Chief mini¬ 
ster Madan Lai Khurana has given assur¬ 
ance "to look into the matter" and the 
ASI has decided to be more strict while 
"granting permission to private bodies". 
But till such time that it happens, the.se 
relics of the past will only be witness to 
monumental neglect. • 
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It is shameful, say conservationists, that we are so 
abusing these historical places, for we cannot create 

them again 
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They’re back! 

The National Council of Science Museums resurrects the dinosaur 


D inosaurs roamed the Indian sub¬ 
continent 65 million years ago 
— and now they arc coming 
back. Next month, the National Council 
of Science Museums (NCSM) will 
retrieve 14 of the extinct species from 
the vault of time and release them for 
general viewing in a spectacular show. 

The dinosaurs, which arrive in Calcut¬ 
ta this month for a six-week slay, will 
move to other metros over the next one 
year. 'their itinerary hasn’t yet been 
finalised hut what is definite is that Indi¬ 
ans fascinated by prehistory can now 
look forward to an encounter they will 
cherish. 

The animated exhibition models, 
being built in Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi 
and Bangalore, are now nearing comple¬ 
tion, and NCSM director-general Dr 
Saroj Ghosh is confident that they will 
put indian museum technology a rung 
above others as far as dinosaurs are 
concerned. 

Diplodocus, a 90-foot, vegeta¬ 
rian giant, built to 
half-scale, will be among 
the exhibits, as also a half- 
size prototype of the 
45-foot Tyrannosaurus- 
Rcx, the fiercest dinosaur 
that ever roamed the 
earth. And the tiniest 
lizard, Logisquama, 
which measured one-foot £ 
in real life, will be there, 3 
too, in its acutal size. | 

Some not-too-distant «| 
cousins — the Apatosau¬ 
rus, Spinosaurus, Para- 
phus, Stegosaurus, Omi thorny mus. 

Archaeopteryx, Scelidosaurus, Ankylo- 
saurus, Oviruptus, Pleranodom, Trice- 
raptopus — will also feature, many of 
them built to actual scale. 

There aren’t many countries that 
make lifelike dinosaur models. Two 
companies, Dinamation of the USA and 
Kokoro of Japan, currently monopolise 
the market. But NCSM is sure to emerge 
as a powerful contender. 

"Our models are better," claims 
Ghosh. "The US and the Japanese ones 
too delicate. They need air¬ 
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conditioning and a controlled environ¬ 
ment." The Indian models, on the other 
hand, are sturdier, perfectly attuned to 
India’s harsh weather conditions and are 
expected to function for 15 years. 

Besides, the two foreign companies 
don’t sell their products. Instead, they 
merely hire them out without handing 
down the technology. The NCSM, 
however, is not only ready to sell its 
models but also share the knowhow. 

Not surprisingly, it has already receiv¬ 
ed enquiries from countries such as 


Australia, Hong Kong, 
Kuwait and a couple of 
others in the Middle East, 
and if deals are struck, 
India will soon be export¬ 
ing dinosaurs. 

Some of the inspira¬ 
tion for the project, 
budgeted at Rs 1 crorc, 
may have owed itself to 
the hype ncated by Stev¬ 
en Spielberg’s film, 
Jurassic Park, but the cur¬ 
rent project was conceiv¬ 
ed some four years 
back. "We studied the foreign 
models very closely at an exhibition at 
Brisbane, Autralia," recounts Ghosh. 

From mid-1993, museum technolog¬ 
ists led by I.K. Mukherjcc, director of 
NCSM’s Central Research and Training 
Laboratory, developed computer- 
driven models powered by compressed 
air within 18 months. The actual produc¬ 
tion work began on 1 March this year. 
Everything going into the making of the 
models is indigenous, except for some 
computer chips. 

"The most difficult part of the R&D 
work was to simulate biological move¬ 
ment," says Mukherjee. "It had to be 
smooth, flowing, natural, and not jerky 
and mechanical." 

But how did the NCSM get every 
detail about dinosaur physiology when 
India is no great repository of scientific 
infonnation on the extinct reptiles? "We 
collaborated with the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution of the USA," says Ghosh, The 
Smithsonian has been studying dino¬ 
saurs for the last 20 years and is believed 
to have the most comprehensive data 
bank on the species. 

The exhibition isn’t, however, going 
to be pure entertainment. The underly¬ 
ing idea is to familiarise people with 
creatures that ruled this planet through 
the Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaeceous 
periods some 248 to 65 million years 
ago—before going suddenly extinct— 
and to raise questions about our own 
future. • 
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on’t bring back a 
foreign wife,” 
Imran Khan’s 
mother told him 
when he was sett¬ 
ing off for his first lour of England in 



1971. 


Over two decades later, his English 
rose fiancee, Jemima Goldsmith, was 
standing on the lawns of her Richmond 
house and showing off the diamond- 
encrusted engagement ring that Imran 
Khan had given her. The ring had been 
bought by Imran for his mother and she 
had given it to him on her death-bed say¬ 
ing he should give it to his future wife. 
The gold ring had been meant for the 
demure Pakistani bride that his mother 
had hoped he would bring home one day. 

But it was a pack of Fleet Street hacks 
who took in the ring on a sunny morning 
in Richmond, complete with shouts of 
"Oy, Jemima, give us a smile" or "Oy, 
Jemima, let’s see the ring." 

Twenty-one-year-old Jemima, who 
had never really made it to the gossip 
columns of society magazines before, 
did her bit for the cameras: smiled, said 
she didn’t know where Imran was and 
let her mother, Lady Annabel, do the 
talking. 

Then, shortly after, she left for Pans 
and on 16 May, catching the media com¬ 
pletely by surprise, she quietly married 
Imran in a brief ceremony conducted 
under Islamic rites at her father’s house. 
Her parents were among the half- 
a-dozen guests present (Lady Annabel 
making it to the ceremony minutes 
before it began). Another guest, Pakista¬ 
ni high commissioner S.K. Dehlavi, 
played the part of witness. None of 
Imran’s family was present. 

And yet, for days the media had been 
fed on ‘plans’ the couple had ostensibly 
made for a registered marriage in Eng- 




‘A 

x\llah’s batsman’ 
Imran Khan has been 
projecting himself as a 
born-again Muslim, and 
f not the womaniser he 
\ used to be 
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land in June. The news that they were to 
marry at all had broken late on the even¬ 
ing of 12 May through a press statement 
by the Goldsmith family, and taken Lon¬ 
don high society and media by storm. 
Absolutely no one had known of a rom¬ 
ance in the offing between Jemima Gold¬ 
smith, daughter of millionaire Sir James 
Goldsmith, and Imran Khan, playboy 
Pakistani cricketer who had been the 
toast of the London champagne circuit 
in the 1980s 

B ut then, Imran had lately been pro¬ 
jecting himself as a bom-agam 
Muslim and not the womaniser he used 
to be. He had shed his Western suits for 
the traditional salwar-kamee had call¬ 
ed on his countrymen to reject Western 
capitalism and Western dress, plunged 
himself into charity work for the cancer 
hospital he was building in Lahore and 
declared that he would get married this 
year to a Muslim woman. All of which 
earned him an adoring audience in Paki¬ 
stan and kept the donations to the hospi¬ 
tal fund flowing. 

Imran supported the politics of the 
fundamentalist Jamaat party, spoke 
about the situation in Kashmir, and was 
billed as the next Prime Minister. 'Alla¬ 
h’s batsman’, as he was called, was 
ready to take Pakistan out of the politics 
of corruption and sleaze, and demolish 
the government of his Oxford contempo¬ 
rary, Benazir Bhutto. 

But that was all before his marriage to 
the wealthy half Jewish Jemima Gold¬ 
smith, whose father is a member of the 


European Parliament and a strong sup¬ 
porter of Israel. When the news of the 
engagement first broke, it was greeted in 
Pakistan with horror and he was denoun¬ 
ced immediately as a hypocrite. It was 
the end of a lucrative career in politics, 
said commentators. Benazir Bhutto 
would score the runs from Imran’s care¬ 
less over. 

If the Pakistanis were shocked, the 
Brits couldn’t live it down either. Every 
newspaper, from the sleaziest tabloids 
to the more serious broadsheets was 
awash with speculation as to how the 
marriage would work. 

News that Jemima had converted to 
Islam, taken on the name of Haiqa and 
was planning to visit Mecca after the 
marriage, left them clicking their 
tongues 

Then came a flood of mass hysteria, 
all of which amounted to asking: 
"What’s a nice girl like you going to do 
in a place like thatV 

Fleet Street gossip king, Nigel Demp¬ 
ster, who has known Jemima all his life, 
said* "Imran is obviously very Muslim- 
oriented. 1 le has clearly captivated Jemi¬ 
ma and she is infatuated by his whole 
aura. But I wonder whether she has 
thought everything through. 

"At 21, she will find herself in a back¬ 
room in Lahore while men in pantaloons 
sit next door discussing fundamen¬ 
talism, It certainly will not be SW1 

Jane Proctor, editor of Tatler , said: "It 
has the awful feel of the arranged marria^ 
ge. He has everything to gain and she 
has nothing to gain." 


Vicki Woods of The Sunday Times , 
Who had recently interviewed Imran, 
said: "Any woman he marries would 
have to live in Lahore and under Pakista¬ 
ni traditions, which is virtually purdah." 


NOT CRICKET ■ Women who will not he invited to the June civil c 



ZEENAT 

AMAN 

One of Imran’s 
most open 
secrets, the 
Indian actress is 
widely believed to 
have had 

entertained hopes 
of getting the 
Pakistani 
sportsman to 
marry her. 



GOLDIE HAWN 


Blonde and lovely, the American actress was one of 
Imran's many high-profile girlfriends. They attended 
star-studded opening nights and concerts as a couple. 
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X he British 
media have gone 
to town on the 
event, 

describing the 
Khan-Goldsmith 
marriage as one 
that is doomed to 
fail 


(Alter the nikkah ceremony in Paris, girlfriends like Emma Sergeant and 
Imran had brushed aside his wife’s MTV presenter Kristiane Backer all 
attempttoholdhishandwitbtheadmoni- sounded like dossiers on "Why smart 


tion: "That’s not done in Islam.") 
Comments from Imran’s ex- 


girls don’t marry Imran Khan." 

The Daily Express even predicted: 


in Richmond 



‘This Marriage Is Doomed To Kail', in 
an article written by marriage counsellor 
and BBC agony aunt Philip Godson. 

He called the match "the silliest since 
Prince Charles wooed Diana. It can’t 
work, it won’t work and if his best friend 
hasn’t told him, I will," said Godson. 

In another article, the newspapers 
said Jemima Goldsmith was marrying a 
"national hero in aquasi-medieval cultu¬ 
re where women are expected to live in 
subservience." 

M uch was made of the contrasting 
lifestyles in London and Lahore. 
"From this to this," said a tabloid, carry¬ 
ing a picture of the luxurious seven- 
million-pound Goldsmith home in south 
London, and contrasting it with a picture 
of a grubby street hall in Lahore. 

It seemed the future was very bleak 
for champagne-swigging Jemima Gold¬ 
smith, a familiar figure in the glamorous 
Fulham supper circuit, who was making 
the ultimate sacrifice for love. 

No night clubs, no booze, no reveal¬ 
ing designer clothes, no parties. Hadn’t 
Imran Khan already stated that w'omen 
should stay at home and bring up the 
kids? 

Her age was on her side, said one com¬ 
mentator. By the time she was 32, she 
would have produced a whole cricket 
team. 

There was another bright side, said a 
diarist. Their son could play for England. 

There were also the whispers in the 
cocktail circuit- actually, the bride’s 
father hadn’t approved. He had told 


MOON 
MOON SEN 


The Bengali film 
personality has 
recently gone to 
press strenuously 
denying that her 
relationship with 
Imran Khan was 
anything but 
strictly above board. 

JERRY HALL I KRISTIANE BACKER 


Also not cm the guest list will be this celebrity model and The German MTVpresenter says Imran kept in touch 
wile of Mick Jagger. 4wy was frequently seen with wfth her right till the day of his engagement to Jemima, 

Imran inthelsotM^.^'UwtdOn. rbuttiHdtef notliing about his plans to marry her. 
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friends that he was "upset” that his 
daughter, the apple of his eye, was about 
to become engaged to a man twice her 
age. He also felt that her conversion to 
Islam would result in her "throwing hei 
life away". He had wanted Jemima tv) 
complete her studies at Bristol Universi¬ 
ty where she was studying Knghsh litera¬ 
ture. She had only five weeks left for her 
exams. But his daughtei had opted 
instead to drop out and get married. Sir 
James had finally given in 

T hen theie was the outburst Irom 
Imran’s most recent ex-girlfriend, 
Kristiane Backet, thegla i 
morous MTV presuitei, 
who had broken up with 
Imran only a month hack 
She told the Ncnw Of The 
World that Imran was a 
two-liming, lying cheat. 

Backet said she had 
gone out with Imran lor 
three years, and he had 
proposed to her then. He 
had taken her to Lahore 
nine times to sec the place 
for herself, hut she had 
chickened out at the 
thought of living there 
and turned him down. 

But she had also con 
verted to Islam while 
going out with Imran, 
just in case. Hven after 
the break-up, the two had 

remained in touch,- 

Imran, she said, had call- A 

ed her on Thursday (a day 
before he announced his A-A 

plans) and said he was X m, f 
going to have an arranged I 

marriage with a "docile JCITllI 

Indian girl". 

"He told me there were 
three candidates, two 
Pakistani women and one Indi¬ 
an woman. He said the Pakistani ones 
were too Westernised for him, and he 
didn't like that at all. He explained to me 
that he was going for this one Indian. 
Now we know who this Indian girl i,N," 
she added sarcastically. 

Kristiane also said that she couldn’t 
believe that the romance had been on for 
some time, because the last time that 
Imran had been in London was in Octo¬ 
ber last year and at that time he was stay 
ing with her. Since then, he had been in 
Pakistan. 

Ironically, it was in the company of 
Kristiane that Imran first met Jemima. 


Six months hack he and Kristiane had 
gone dancing at Annabel’s nightclub in 
London. There they met Lady Annabel 
and Jemima Imran had a long discus¬ 
sion with 1 .ady Annabel about Islam and 
she was very impressed by him. Sitting 
with hei, the young and impressionable 
Jemima was completely smitten by 
I mi an Khan 

According to friends, the couple had 
been seeing each other discreetly for 
some months. Sometime this year, Jemi¬ 
ma had converted to Islam in prepara¬ 
tion for the marriage. Two weeks ago, 
she applied at the Richmond registrar's 



L JLfter the nikkah , Imran brushed aside 
Jemima’s attempt to hold his hand with a 
curt "That’s not done in Islam" 


office for a civil marriage. She described 
her future husband as a "charity worker". 

The official civil marriage was set for 
20 June at the Richmond registrar’s 
office. 

It was slated to be the wedding of the 
year (and not the small, secret affair it 
eventually turned out to be) and the 
bride was said to be working on two cou¬ 
ture dresses- a white day suit designed 
by royal dressmaker Bruce Oldfield for 
the morning, and for the evening recep¬ 
tion at her mother's house she was to 
wear a "traditional, demure Pakistani 
outfit", Tarun Tahiliani was the Indian 
designer chosen to supply the ethnic 


wear and the costume that Jemima in 
fact wore for the brief ceremony in Paris 
was also designed by him. 

' The media even went on to report that 
none of Imran’s former girlfriends — 
Goldie Hawn, Susannah Constantine, 
Emma Sergeant, Marie Helvin, Jerry 
Hall — were to be invited to the event. 
Instead, Jemima would be calling 40 of 
her friends. Sir James would be inviting 
100 guests and the bridegroom ten. As it 
turned out. the ceremony in Paris was 
attended by six. 

By way of festivities once they are 
back in Pakistan, Imran has appar¬ 
ently told his friends that 
the people of Pakistan 
will throw flowers at 
Jemima’s feel, making 
Benazir's wedding look 
pale in comparison. 

Plans for the civil cere¬ 
mony continue apace. In 
England, Imran’s friend, 
travel writer Mark 
Shand, is to be the best 
man. Shand, a familiar 
figure in India for his 
book on Indian elephants 
(Travels With My 
Elephant) and the recent 
Queen Of The Elephants , 
is also the brother of 
Camellia Parker-Bowles, 
girlfriend of Prince 
Charles. He is also con¬ 
nected to the bride’s fami¬ 
ly because his wife Clio 
is Jemima's half-sister. 

When the Khan- 
Goldsmith couple left for 
aside France, it was assumed 

. * that they were merely 

/Itn 3 fleeing the paparazzi in 

England. 

At Heathrow airport, 

1 Imran Khan answered his 

critics who suggested Jemi¬ 
ma would not be able to live in Lahore. 
"Jemima is an intelligent woman who 
has thought it out," he said. "She knows 
what she wants." 

Jemima added: "There’s a lot of ques¬ 
tions. but I’m very happy about the pros¬ 
pect of living there." 

So saying, she followed her future 
husband, walking a respectful 20 paces 
behind. At Orly airport in Paris, Imran 
jumped into the front seqt of the waiting 
chauffeur-driven car. Jemima Gold¬ 
smith sat alone at the back. 

That next day, they were married. • 
$hmbmlBmmi/Lontk*9 
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This understanding and cooperation 
is essential since the Panchen Lama has 
to undertake a number of spiritual les¬ 
sons and also start performing religious 
duties from the time that he is identified 
by the ftulai Lama. Since Gedhun, who 
comes from a semi-nomadic family, is 
to be lodged in the Tashi Lhunpo 
Monastery (the seat of the Panchen 
Lama) in Tibet, this cooperation from 
the Chinese government is extremely 
important. 

The Dalai Lama has. however, not 
been getting any support from the Chine¬ 
se authorities. His request for holding 
prayers in Tibet after the death of the 
tenth Panchen Lama in 1989, were turn¬ 
ed down by the government. He had also 
made two requests for sending over a 
team of people to offer prayers in Tibet 
to facilitate the search for the 11th Panch¬ 
en Lama. Both of these were turned 
down by the government. 

In 1993, the Dalai Lama was request¬ 
ed by the head of the Tashi Lhunpo 
Monastery to help in the search for the 
11 th Panchen Lama. The Dalai Lama, in 
turn, requested the Monastery to send a 
team to Delhi so that the process of iden¬ 
tifying the reincarnation could be 
started. While he hasn’t heard from the 
authorities since then, the Chinese 
government has set up its own commit¬ 
tee to identify the reincarnation. But. 
even this committee could not come up 
with the ‘chosen one’. 

The process of finding the reincarna¬ 
tion is a complicated one. The Tibetan 
Buddhists believe that the soul of the 
Panchen Lama is lodged in a new-born 
baby and this- can be recognised after a 
series of tests. Technically speaking, it 
is the Dalai Lama who has the power and 
the authority to determine who the ‘chos- 
' en one’ is on the basis of certain natural 
omens and the ability of the child to reco¬ 
gnise religious objects of the earlier 
Lama. 

Though no doubts have ever been 
expressed about the decision taken by 
the Dalai Lama, it is for the first time that 
he has chosen the 11th reincarnation of 
the Panchen Lama without having inter¬ 
acted with Gedhun. According to a 
spokesperson of the Dalai Lama, he had 
been in touch with Gedhun’s family for 
the last few years. 

The Dalai Lama too maintained in a 
statement released after the announce¬ 
ment that, "I am fully convinced of the 
unanimous outcome of all tHtese recogni¬ 


sed procedures performed strictly in 
accordance with our tradition" that 
Gedhun was the 11 th reincarnation The 
Dalai Lama renamed Gedhun as 
Gedhun Yeshe Thnnlcy Phuntsog Pal 
Sangpo and wiotc a pocm t Spontanc(ws 
fulfilment of the wishes wishing the 11th 
Panchen Lama a long life 

Some observers fear that the I I th Pan¬ 
chen Lama will be used by the Chinese 
government as a 'tool’ against the Dalai 
Lama. Such doubts had also been expres¬ 
sed about the tenth Panchen Lama who 
was the semormost Tibetan in the Chine 
se government. 

Such controversies, however, are not 
new to the religion. Last year, two,warr¬ 
ing factions of the Karina Kagyu sect ol 
Hinayana Buddhists had clashed in 
Delhi over the 17th reincarnation of the 
Karmapa. Both claimed that they had 
the blessings of the Dalai Lama for the 
real reincarnation 


RUNNING INTO TROUBLE 


The Dalai Lama has the power 
and the authority to determine 
who the reincarnation of the 
Panchen Lama is 

After proclaiming 
six-year-old Gedhun as the 
11th Panchen Lama, the Dalai 
Lama requested the Chinese 
Embassy in New Delhi to 
convey his decision to the 
Chinese government. The 
Embassy refused outright 

The understanding and 
cooperation of the Chinese 
government Is essential since 
the Panchen Lama has to start 
performing his duties 
as the second most 
important religious leader in 
the country 



On his part, the Dalai Lama had wash¬ 
ed his hands of the controversy and had 
maintained that the two groups should 
resolve the matter between themselves. 

But realising the importance of the 
I Ith Panchen Lama, it is not going to he 
as easy for the Dalai Lama to dismiss 
this controversy. • 

Punam Thakur/New Delhi 


Satanic 

verses 

- - 

I 

i 

A fatwa is issued against a j 
renowned Urdu poet in \ 

Ahmedabad I 

i 

And now, it is the turn | 
of Mohammad Alvi, 
the renowned Urdu 
poet in Ahmedabad, 
to earn the ire of the 
Muslim clergy. 

At least two of 
AIvi’s couplets publi¬ 
shed in his book of 
poems, Chautha Aasnutn which won 
him the Gujarat Urdu Akadcmi Award 
for 1993 — have been hauled up for 
"blasphemy". 

Interpreting the couplets as "sacrile¬ 
gious" lor being critical of the omnipot¬ 
ence of Allah, Mufti Mohammed Shab- 
birSiddiqui, chief of Daru 11J loom Shah- 
e-Alam, has, quite predictably, issued a 
fatwa against Alvi And the poet has 
been labelled as Kujr (a dUbehever). 
The decree appealed in the May issue 
ol Taihah. the monthly organ of the 
institution 

The fatwa orders Alvi to undo the 
sacrilegious act by olfenng public apolo¬ 
gies to Allah and then embracing Islam 
afresh. What’s more, Alvi has also been 
directed to remarry his wife According 
to the religious code, the moment Alvi 
was declared an atheist, his matrimo¬ 
nial ties were also severed. Finally, the 
fatwa commands that until Alvi confor 
ms to all this, he would be ostracised by 
the Muslim community 

Surprisingly, the couplets have 
caught the attention of the Muslim cler¬ 
gy almost four years after they appeared 
in the book Chauthu Aasmun , published 
in 1991. It was Usmanbhai Ahmed j 
Khatri, registrar of the Daruf Uloom ' 
and the editor of Taihah , who brought it ] 
to the notice of the Mufti. 

The poet has incurred the displeasure 
of the clergy on account ol allegedly 
being critical of both the prophet j 
Mohammed and Allah 

The couplets lead • "A^at tujhi ko 
phursat nafn to na aa, magar ek aeheha 
nahi hhej Je." (The poof urges the pro¬ 
phet to send his chosen pious man if he 
himself is busy); and "Bahut nek bamte 
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hain ah hhi tere, kisi pe tu, xa rah, vahi 
hhej de. "(There still are good people on 
the earth, enlighten them, O God!). 

Khatri feels that by urging the prophet 
to send his man, Alvi has suggested that 
he does not accept prophet Mohammed 
as the last prophet. "Being a Muslim, 
doesn’t he know that there arc 26 pro- 


iff Mohammad Alvi’s book of 
|H poems, Chautha Aasman, 

§| which won him the Gujarat 
H| Akademl Award for 1993, has 
P been labelled "blasphemous" 
ffi by the Muslim clergy 


A fatwa Issued by the chief 
oftheDarul Uloom 
Shah-e-Alam, orders Alvi to 
undo the sacrilegious act by 
offering public apologies to 
Allah and then embracing 
Islam afresh 


phets in all and that Mohammed is the 
last prophet?" he demands. 

Reacting to the words used by the 
poet, Usman Khatri, says, "As an institu¬ 
tion of Islamic learning, our domain 
is circumscribed. We can only interpret 
such writings based on the Koran and 
the Hadis, a compendium of instruc¬ 
tions. We cannot go beyond interpreta¬ 
tion and pass a judgement on execution." 

"Whoever militates against the religi¬ 
ous code established by the Holy Koran, 
does so at his peril," says Usman Khatri. 
And he refers to the plight of Salman 
Rushdie who was been holed up "in a cor¬ 
ner of his house for the past five years on 
account of his sinning". 

Soon after the fatwa was issued, Alvi 
fled to Bombay alongwith his family. 
Before leaving the city, Alvi told the 
press that certain individuals were gunn¬ 
ing for him and he feared that he would 
not get a fair trial. 

According to the clergy, however, the 
ball is now in Alvi's court. As Khatri 
told Sunday, "No honest Muslim could 
ignore it (the fatwa). If he or she does, 
then he or she is a sinner in the eyes of 
Islam. The Mufti has given the religious 
verdict." 

It now remains to be seen whether 
Alvi is forced to lead the life of a fugitive 
— in the Rushdie-Nasreen mould — 
because of this ‘religious verdict’. — 

KmuBhlkJomhl/Ahm^dmtmd 


Keeping his word 

NTR steps up efforts to bring PWG activists back into 
the mainstream 


• I During the election 

H a5 campaign for the 

I Mm-Jlir Assembly polls last 

year, NT. Rama Rao 
^ad made grand pro- 
jlAAKiiiflEj Naxal pronounce- 

ANDHRA ments. The Tclugu 

PRADESH Dcsam Party (TDP) 

chief had promised to 
withdraw the ban on the People’s War 
Group (PWG), stop all ‘fake’ police 
encounters and withdraw the cases filed 
under the Terrorist and Disruptive Acti¬ 
vities (Prevention) Act (TADA) against 


extremists in the state. 


Now, NTR has finally stepped up 


during the current year. The CM has also 
sought suggestions from the extremists 
in this regard. 

All this has paved the way for greater 
understanding between the extremists 
and the government. Last fortnight, 
Sudhakar, the PWG secretary of Ananta- 
pur district, surrendered with six other 
extremists. NTR arranged a grand welco¬ 
me for the surrendered extremists at his 
residence and ordered for their immedia¬ 
te rehabilitation. Kishore, the nine- 
year-old son of the Naxal couple — 
Sudhakar and Indira— was also promis¬ 
ed free education by the CM. 

Peri tala Ravi, a Cabinet minister and 



FAREWELL TO ARMS: PWG activists surrendering before NTR 


efforts to bring the PWG back into the 
mainstream. In a significant move, the 
TDP government has announced that 
TADA will not be invoked against extre¬ 
mists in the state. And the chief minister 
has also announced that the ban on the 
PWG — which expires in June this year 
—will not be renewed. 

NTR has invited extremists for peace 
talks and assured them of their safety. 
The surrendered PWG activists have 
been promised a compensation equival¬ 
ent to the cash award declared earlier for 
their arrest. Also, a scheme of land distri¬ 
bution among landless labourers has 
been drawn up to put a check on the 
Naxal movement. 63,000 acres of land 
have been earmarked for this purpose 


Telugu Desam leader from Anantapur, 

— and himself a former extremist—, is 
being viewed as the man behind the 
show. It was Ravi who was instrumental 
in Sudhakar’s surrender. Earlier, the 
minister had effected the release of vete¬ 
ran PWG leader Kondapalli Seethara- 
maiah and ensured that all cases against 
him were dropped. 

These developments should help 
NTR fulfil his promises to the Naxalites. 
After coming to power in December 
*94, the TDP government had pulled the 
'paramilitary forces out of the Naxal belt 
as several middle-level cadres of the 
PWG laid down their arms. 

But the government’s commitment, 
towards rehabilitating the extremists 
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came under a cloud when several 
Naxalites were killed in police encoun¬ 
ters in Warangal. The district superinten¬ 
dent of police (DSP), Sudeep Lakhata- 
kia, led a crack-down on the PWG in 
which 12 extremists, including a com¬ 
mander of the PWG, Srimannarayan, 
were killed. 

The TDP ministers from Warangal — 
K. Srihari and D. Pranay Bhaskar — 
complained to the chief minister about 
the police crack-down and threatened to 
resign. All this probably strengthened 
NTR’s resolve to extend the olive 
branch to the extremists. 

But some top Naxal leaders are not 
particularly impressed with the chief 
minister's efforts. The north Telengana 


PEACE MOVES 



The TDP supremo has 
finally announced that TADA 
will not be Invoked against 
extremists In the state. He 
has also said that the ban 
against the PWO will not be 
renewed 

But several senior lenders of 
the PWO are not Impressed by 
NTR’s efforts. They feel that 
the TDP government has not 
done enough to stop police 
crack-downs on PWQ 
activists 


region’s PWG secretary, Murali, has 
claimed that 25 extremists have been kil¬ 
led in encounters since the TDP came to 
power. Murali has also demanded that 
the Warangal DSP, Sudeep Lakhatakia, 
be punished for his recent drive against 
Naxals. 

The leader of the Revolutionary 
Writers’ Association (RWA), Varavara 
Rao, is also critical of the Andhra CM. 
"Rama Rao has announced ten times 
that there will be no fake encounters. 
But there is no end to it." Varavara Rao 
further accuses the TDP government of 
not honouring "the High Court verdict 
given on 15 February to release all the 
400 lifers languishing in jail". 

Thus, while, NTR is finally making a 
concerted effort to bring the Naxals 
back into the mainstream, it is still some 
time before he can fulfil all his pre¬ 
election promises. • 

OlJ. RmdhmkriBhnm/Hyttormbmd 



LAUNCHING AN OFFENSIVE: security forces in the north-east 


Two-pronged attack 


Indian and Myanmarese troops join hands to flush 
out insurgents in the region 

During the first two 
weeks of May, the jun¬ 
gles of south Mizo¬ 
ram, near Parva, were 
turned into a battle¬ 
field. . In an unprece¬ 
dented move, Indian 
and Myanmarese 
troops joined hands to 
launch Operation Golden Bird and 
track down guerrillas. 

Describing it as one of the biggest bat¬ 
tles that the security forces have fought 
against the insurgents in the north-east, 
the chief of the Dimapur-bascd 3 Corps, 

Lt. Gen. K.M. Seth,said that 59 militants 
had been gunned down while 40 others 
had been captured in the operation. 

This is the first time that the armies of 
India and Myanmar have decided to join 
hands to fight a common enemy. The 
Mizoram director general of police 
(DGP), Kulbir Singh, told Sunday that 
the decision to coordinate with the 
Myanmarese troops was taken on the 
basis of a tip-off by the intelligence sour- 



NORTH-EAST 


ces. It was learnt that about 200 guerril¬ 
las, belonging to various insurgent 
groups and carrying huge quantities of 
arms and ammunition, would sneak into 
Mizoram and Manipur with a view to 
unleash a fresh offensive during the 
monsoon. 

The proposal for joint army action 
was cleared after the mandarins of Indi¬ 
a's external affairs ministry held meet¬ 
ings with the ambassador of Myanmar 
in New Delhi. The Myanmarese border 
formations blocked the hilly corridors 
used by guerrillas for crossing over to 
the Chandel district in Manipur. Then, 
the Indian troops, operating under the 
command of the Dimapur-based 3 
Corps, hacked away the jungles and 
moved in to trap the insurgents. 

The extremists were caught absolute¬ 
ly unawares. Said a senior army officer, 
"It was like a table-tennis game. The 
guerrillas were driven to and fro bet¬ 
ween the Indian and Myanmarese 
troops." 

The helicopter-borne troops, operat- 
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ing from both sides ol the border, inflict- 
ed heavy casualties on ihe fleeing insur¬ 
gents. The Muivah faction of the banned 
National Socialist Council of Nagaland 
(NSCN) was badly mauled in the ol Ten¬ 
sive. The People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) ol Manipur, I anted Liberation 
Lront of Assam (l II1 A i and Chin Natio¬ 
nal Front (CNp i of M\arimai a’sotooka 
beating. T he 111 A lost its Te/pui divi¬ 
sion chief Mona Rongpi 

Ihe Indian hoops seized a veritable 
arsenal. Tlie> recovered 29 AK-47 and 
AK 56 idles, seven machine guns, one 
rocket launchei and fom Chinese-made 

M-16 rifles 

Coming clo\e on the heels ol the 
ambushes «uui assassinations earn¬ 
ed out bv the NSCN - - m which an army 
Colonel and tvso police SPs were killed 
recently the successful operation m 
the jungles ol Mi/oiam has proved to be 
a great b< M lor the security forces. 

Now. both the home and defence mini- 


DOUBLE WHAMMY 


In an unprecedented move, 
the armies of India and 
: 5 Myanmar joined hands to 

track down insurgents in the 
forests of the north-east 

• V 

The helf-borne troops 
5 inflicted heavy 
A casualties on the militants 
and seized a huge amount of 
arms and ammunition 

A ^ 

3 This successful operation 
has boosted the morale of the 
security forces in the area 

dries are icdelmmg then policy options 
for ihe north-cast Anew scheme envisa¬ 
ges a bigger role for the Rashtnva Rifles 
and garrisoning ol at least 25 companies 
of reserve strike loiccs lor hell-borne 
deployment to the hot spots The army 
and the subsidiary intelligence bureau 
(SIB) of the home ministry will also be 
entrusted with moniloung the develop 
ment schemes to be implemented 
through the village councils and 
panchayats. 

While this operation has latsed tTu 
morale of the security forces m the north¬ 
east, there is a lurking fear among the 
people that the insurgents might strike 
back with a vengeance during the rams. • 
Bmmtmnu Ghosh/Silchar 


Playing dirty 


Despite growing pressure, polluting units in the 
state are reluctant to clean up their act 


~ —-On 6 February, when 

30 industrial units in 
^ West Bengal were 

J chastised by the Supre- 

me Court for causing 
pollution, it was at 
least expected that 
WEST BENGAL they would mend their 
ways within the stipu¬ 
lated three-month time. However, at the 
end of the period, it is cleai that half of 
them have not learnt their lesson. 

The result: on 9 May, the .apex court 
imposes a whopping fine of Rs 16.25 
lakh on the 15 intransigent units. And 
not that they would be let off if they just 
cough up around Rs 1 lakh each — the 
Supreme Court has threatened to close 
down these units if they fail to check pol¬ 
lution this time round. 

Fhe industries that have to pay the 
damages, within two months, include 
such heavyweights as Birla Jute, Reckitt 
& Coleman, Texrnaco, Jessop, Burn 
Standard and Titagarh Jute Factory. 


Jumbo problem 


But while the Supreme Court’s strictu¬ 
res on pollution have failed to alert the 
entrepreneurs, they have worked better 
with others. The state Pollution Control 
Board (PCB) for one. 

SMOKESCREEN: factories polluting 
the environment 


***** 





Wild elephants, tamed by the Madhya Pradesh 
government, have nowhere to go 


L ast year, the Madhya Pradesh 
government was struggling to 
combat the menace of wild elephants 
invading the state from neighbouring 
Bihar, f inally, it decided to embark 
on a novel mission of taming these 
wild beasts. Now, the pachyderms 
have been taught to behave them¬ 
selves, but the state government has 
no clue what to do with these reform¬ 
ed animals. 

For the last seven years now, herds 
of wild elephants have been coming 
into the Surguja and Raigath districts 
to avoid the cruel summer in Bihar. 
The beasts would go on the rampage 
— killing tribals, damaging mud 
houses and destroying paddy fields. 
Property worth several lakhs was 





MENDING TMEIR WAYS: wild 
elephants being trained in Surguja 
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On 15 May, ihe PCB issued notices to 
five large enterprises in Calcutta. They 
have been warned that unless they check 
the alarming levels of water pollution 
caused by them, they will be forced to 
shut shop. 

Another encouraging fallout of the 
Supreme Court decree has been an 
increased awareness about industrial 
pollution in general. Complaints are pou¬ 
ring in before the PCB from individual 
citizens and non-govcmmental organisa¬ 
tions (NGOs) against different polluting 
industries. A network of about 150 
NGOs is being built up for monitoring 





damaged and die MP government 
had to shell out about Rs 20 lakh as 
compensation for loss of life and 
property. 

When all efforts to check the eleph¬ 
ants failed, forest officials in the state 
forwarded the idea of using 
electrically-charged fencing to trap 
and kill the wild beasts. This, 
however, was rejected by the Union 
minister for forests mid environment 
Ktu&al Nath. Instead, the minister 
sanctioned a special grant of Rs 20 
lakh to foe state and directed forest 
officials to catch and tame foe 
animals. 

Thus, last year, a herd of specially- 
trained elephants, with expert trai-. 
tiers. Were brought «B the way from 
Karnataka to foe Surguja district. 
Trained, elephants from Bandhav- 
garit and foe Kfiriha National Park 
were also summoned. And thanks to 
their efforts, ow*h*p dozen wiki ele¬ 
phants wsretduhdedi^). 

T1i§ tjafan nainfetty for forests and 
eaviroiSaaekt and M 

Madhya Pradesh haW*pei*over Rs 


the situation all over West Bengal. 

And the most interesting develop¬ 
ment has taken place on the trade union 
front. The largest labour organisation in 
the state, the Centre of Indian Trade 
Unions, is yet to come up with a clear- 
cut policy regarding pollution. 
However, all others, including the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress, 
alongwith the Nagarik Mancha — a 
citizens’ solidarity group — petitioned 
the Supreme Court on 28 March, seek¬ 
ing to intervene m the case. 

The Supreme Court, in a landmark 
judgement on 21 April, has asked the 
trade unions to submit a status report on 
pollution, in and around factories, and 
its effects on the health of the workers. 

Said Naba Dutta, convenor of Naga¬ 
rik Mancha, M We arc preparing a detail¬ 
ed documentation, covering more than 
50 industries, both in the organised and 
unorganised sectors. The workers are 
enthusiastically helping us. They realise 
that it involves improving their own wor¬ 
king condition and occupational health.' 
„ Such awareness among the workers 
> should contribute substantially in impro- 
; vmg the health of industry in the state, as 
! well. • 

NUanian Dutta/Calcutta 

80 lakhto capture and train the two 
dozen wild elephants. But now, reha¬ 
bilitating these animals is proving 
more difficult than reforming them. 

Initially, the state government had 
planned to keep these elephants in 
select national parks and sanctuaries 
of Madhya Pradesh after their train¬ 
ing was over. However, the authorit¬ 
ies running these parks and sanctuar¬ 
ies are unwilling to house these wild 
elephants. They fear that the beasts 
might revert to their wild ways again. 

For the moment, these elephants 
have been kept at the Kanan Pedri in 
Bilaspur district at the behest of the 
state's minister for forests and envi¬ 
ronment Bit Yadava. 

All this means a severe drain on 
the state exchequer. The Surguja dis¬ 
trict administration is spending Rs 1 
lakh every day on these beasts. So, 
the MP government has now decided 
to approach the Government of India 
for special allotments in order to 
maintain these reformed elephants. * 


Future ten se 

The splitting up of the TUJS 
precipitates a political 
crisis in the state 


IfWfPWittirr 
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TKIPIJRA 


The political situation 
in Tripura has been 
thrown into turmoil 
by the splitting up of 
the Tripura Upajati 
Juba Samity (TUJS). 
The TUJS, alongwith 
the Congress(l), con¬ 
trols the Tripura Tri¬ 
bal Area Autonomous District Council 
(TTADC). But with the party cracking 
up, the administrative authority of the 
TUJS-Congress combine has come 
under a cloud. 

The split has been masterminded by 
the expelled TUJS president Harinath 
Debbarma who is also a chief executive 



member of the TTADC. Debbarma has 
formed a new party called the Tripura 
Tribal National Conference. This was 
announced at a convention held at 
Khumlung on 17 May. 

In a grand show of strength, Debbar¬ 
ma was cheered by over 700 delegates. 
Among the top leaders who attended the 
convention were Diba Chandra Hrank- 
hawl, former joint secretary of TUJS, 
and six executive members of the 
TTADC. Ten members of the central 
executive committee of the TUJS, out of 
a total of 25, also attended the 
convention. 

Harinath Debbarma had been expell¬ 
ed from the TUJS for fuelling factional¬ 
ism within the party. He had also been 
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accused of nepotism and misappropria¬ 
tion of funds during his tenure at the 
TTADC. 

But the expulsion only served to 
strengthen Harinath Debbarma's 
resolve to form a new party He is head 
ing a faction ol hardliners within the 
TUJS who have opposed the coalition 


IN A STATE OF FLUX 



Harinath Debbarma, the 
expelled president of the 
TUJS, has formed a new party 
called the Tripura Tribal 
National Conference. It 
comprises hardliners who are 
opposed to the TUJS’s 
coalition with the Congress(l) 

With this split, the 
TUJS-Congress combine’s 
control over the affairs of the 
TTADC has come under a 
cloud 


with the Congrcss(l). Harinath alleges 
that the TUJS has been reduced to a 
"stooge” in the hands of the non-trihals 
"The coalition has failed to protect the 
interest of the nine lakh tribals in the 
stale,” declared Harinath Debbarma 

The expelled TUJS president has 
already held sevcial rounds of talks with 
Bijoy Hrankhawl, the chief of the Tripu¬ 
ra National Volunteers (TNV). Debbar¬ 
ma has made it clear that his new party 
would adjust seats with the TNV in the 
forthcoming elections to the IT A DC, 
slated for July. 

At present, the TUJS and the Congres- 
s(I) have a combined strength of 18 seats 
— as opposed to the CPI(M)’s eight — 
in the council And 14 members of the 
coalition have moved a no-confidence 
motion against Harinath Debbarma. 

A separate no-confidence motion 
against the executive body of the coun¬ 
cil has also been moved by the CPI(M). 
Senior CPI(M) leader Manik Sarkar told 
Sunday, "The body is corrupt and it has 
frustrated the aims and objectives of the 
council for which it was formed.” 

If the no-confidence motion is passed 
and the TUJS-Congress(I) combine 
fails to prove its majority in the 
TTADC, then Governor Romesh Bhan- 
dari will have to step in to resolve the 
crisis. • 

Jmymntm Bhmttachmrym/Agmrtmla 


Matters o f interest 

Deve Gowda ami NABARD fight it out over the issue of 
cooperative farm loans 


The state's Janai i Dal 
government is at odds 
with the Nat i one? I 
Bank lor Agriculture 
and Rural Develop¬ 
ment (NABARD) 
over the waiver of info- 

KARNATAKA icd on cooperative 
farm loans. 

Immediately after assuming office, 
chief minister Deve Gowda had announ¬ 
ced the waiver of interest and penal inter - 
est on loans taken by farmers from the co¬ 
operative lending institutions These 
institutions are funded by NABARD. 
The government has resolved to pay 
NABARD about Rs 1.40 crore which 
was due as interest from farmers. But 
thcie is a catch, it applies only to those 
larmers who repay the principal amount 
hy 31 May. 

This arrangement has not gone down 



BATTLING IT OUT: chief minister 
Deve Gowda 


too well with NABARD. It has refused 
to go aheadwithfurtherrefinancing inthe 
event of such a move being implemen¬ 
ted. According to NABARD, waiver of 
interest is contrary to the fiscal norms 
laid down by the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI), besides being economically 
unethical. 


NABARD has refused to yield des 
pite repeated requests from the state 
government Dcvc Gowda has even 
appealed to Prime Minister P.V. Nara- 
sirnha Rao and finance minister Manmo- 
han Singh, hut to no avail. The Union fin¬ 
ance minister is strongly opposed to refi¬ 
nancing if the interest is waived and 
would rather have the government 
improve the working i >f the cooperative 
credit banks. 

Indeed, the district cooperative credit 
banks (DCCB) arc not doing well in the 
state. And NABARD insists that popul¬ 
ist measures such as loan and interest 
waivers will further weaken the co¬ 
operative credit system. Hvcn farmers 
who are capable of repaying the bank 
will be encouraged to default. 

An official survey shows that a majori¬ 
ty of farmers arc still unable to benefit 
from crop credit. Of the 58 lakh rural far¬ 
ming families, only 45 lakh have receiv¬ 
ed cooperative loans. NABARD points 
out that as matters stand now, all farmers 
who need credit support would get the 
benefit only when the funds are recycled. 

Gowda is however adamant about not 
going back on his word. Accusing the 
Union finance minister of being "anti¬ 
farmer", he said, "I am guided by the 
mandate of the people and not by the gui¬ 
delines of Manmohan Singh or the RBI. 
We went to the polls on the promise of 
waiving interest and penal interest on 
agricultural cooperative loans. People 
believed our manifesto and voted us to 
power. How can we back out now?" 

Gowda has also asserted that interest- 
waiver is a one-time gesture and said 
that the stale would not resort to such 
measures in future. The CM is now deter¬ 
mined to stage a dharna outside the 
Prime Ministers Office, alongwith his 
entire Cabinet, if refinance is not resum¬ 
ed by the beginning of June when the 
kharif season begins. 

Either way, politically at least, 
Gowda has nothing to lose. If NABARD 
finally decides to refinance, the CM will 
surely take the credit. And if the funds 
do not come through, he will blame it all 
on the Congress (I) • 

Mmn dhy m Mandonca /B m ngmlor * 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Turtles to the 
fore 

■ The Varanasi stretch of 
the Ganges wears a remarka¬ 
bly clean look these days. 
This has been made possible 
by the new scavengers of the 
Ganga— turtles. 

M lt all began in 1987, 
when the scheme to release 
turtles into the river was 
incorporated in the Ganga 
Action Plan as one of the 
means of controlling pollu¬ 
tion in the river," says 
Virendra Vats, additional 
dneclor of the Ganga Project 
Directorate (GPD). 

Three varieties of soft- 
shelled turtles — Trionyx 
Gangetica, Trionyx Hurum 
and Lissymus Punctata — 
fast diminishing because of 
unrestrained fishing and hun¬ 
ting, were chosen for this 
unique project. The point is 
that these rare varieties of 
turtles feed on organic 
wastes. 

Already, 38,(XX) turtles 


have been released into the 
Ganga. And they have dili 
gently gone about the task of 
devouring dead bodies 
immersed in the sacred river 
at Varanasi. 

This successful venture 
has prompted the GPD to 
conduct a survey at Agra to 
study the possibility of unlea¬ 
shing these turtles into the 
Yamuna. 


Fast forward 


■ fie cannot buy a dunk or 
\ iMt a night club and only 
just qualifies to own a 
di ivef s licence Hut that 
does not stop him from being 
precocious 

On 19 May, Balamurali 
Ambati, a 17-year-old Indi¬ 
an immigrant, became Amc- 
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nra s youngest practising 
doctor after he graduated 
from the Mount Sinai Modi 
cal School in New York 

So remarkable is young 
Bala's academic excellence 
that the New York State 
Legislature has had to pass a 
Bill enabling him to start 
practising before the mini¬ 
mum legal age of 21 

Bala was born in Vellore 
of parents with brilliant aca¬ 
demic recoids. The family 
moved to the US in 1980 and 
the precocious child was 
soon marked a prodigy. Bala 
hree/ed through school, 
graduated at 11 and earned a 
bachelor’s degree in Biology 
at 13 

Bala, along with his 
24-year-old brother Jayak- 
rishna, has already authored 
a book on AIDS. Hollowing 
his graduation, Bala plans to 
specialise in opthalmology. 

And af ter his year at North 
Shore University Hospital, 
Manhassct, he hopes to take 
up residency at the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Lye and Ear Infir¬ 
mary at Harvard • 


MILESTONES 


CONFERRED; Blrsa Munda Award for 1994, 
posthumously, on former Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi for 
his outstanding contribution towards the uplift of tribals. 

The award was given by President Shankar Dayal Sharma to 
Sonia Gandhi on 21 May. 

AWARDED: Jawaharlal Nehru Award for 

International Understanding for 1993, to Myanmar’s 
Aung Ban Suu Kyi for her non-violent struggle for 
freedom and democracy. 

AWARDED: U Thant Peace Award to Dr L.M. 
Sinfttvl, India’s high commissioner to Britain. 

AWARDED: The 1994 United Nations Sasakawa 
Environment Prize to the renowned scientist M.S. 

Swamlnathan. 

Jf ’ 

jawtoNfat, P. Krishna Nafr in 
• 18 May. He was 55. 

‘i' ipt a . fonaerefaitf minister of - 


mm 


DIED: Sukhdev Prasad, former Governor of Rajasthan, 
in New Delhi on 18 May. He was 75. 

DIED: Ma Amrlt Saraswati, mother of the late spiritual 
guru Rajneesh, at the Osho Commune International in Pune 
on 17 May. She was 82. 

CONSECRATED: The country’s tallest stone statue, a 
32 -foot icon of An|aneya, at the Sri Kadanadarama 
Swamy temple near Madras on 19 May. It took three years to 
build at a cost of Rs 20 lakh. 

NOMINATED: Prof. Narayan Sharma .headed'the 
department of English at Gurukul University, Kangri, in 
Uttar Pradesh, as the Poet of the Year for 1995, by die 
Washington-based International Society of Poets. 

APPOINTED: Sam Pltroda, as the chairman of 
WortdTal. the newly-launched bank and venture capital 
fund to finance telecommunication projects in developing 
countries. 

APPOINTED: Sabah Chandra, as the high 
commlaalcvMN’to Pakistan. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUM BHANDARI 


BEGINNING 2H MA Y, 1995 


ARIES 


(21 March20 April) 

I t seems that you are trying 
too hard to gain the 
affection of others or win 
their confidence and 
support. Rather than gaining 
allies, you are more likely to 
put people off. More 
diplomacy and subtlety is 
required. Give people more 
time to make up their mind 
to new ideas and 
propositions 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

Y ou might feel on topol 
the vsorld and in accord 
with other people. 

Co workers, superiors and 
associates will respond 
warmly to a friendly 
appioach. Your positive 
attitude can prove 
infectious. Help and support 
will be easier to drum up. 
You should let loved ones 
know you care for them. 

GEMINI 


(21 Mav-20 June) 

N othing is likely to go 
according to plan or 
expectation. You should be 
flexible and not hold on to 
pre-coneeived notions. It 
may be necessary to change 
your altitude in the light of 
altered circumstances or the 
presentation of new facts 
and figures. Don’t be 
dazzled or be put off by mere 
appearances. 

CANCER 


LEO 


(21 July20 August) 

K eep an open mind to new 
and unusual 

propositions. It are just those 
opportunities that come 
from unlikely sources that 
can prove most lucrative. 

But you may need some 
seclusion to get your 
thoughts in order and gather 
your energies together. 
Pooling expertise and 
resources will be profitable. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

I t will be easier for you to 
take hold of the wrong end 
of the stick. You may not be 
making the best use of the 
advice that others are 
offering. People’s remarks 
can be taken too seriously or, 
on the other hand, not 
seriously enough. More 
discrimination is needed if 
you are to get it right. 



VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

Y ou can make a 

favourable impression 
on influential people, 
especially in formal 
interviews. You should be 
able to put across your point 
of view or an outline of your 
particular abilities with 
clarity and directness.Try 
dealing with tax, insurance 
and other official business at 
a later date. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

I t won’t be easy for you to 
really understand what lies 
behind people’s actions or 
requests. The world can 
seem to be disjointed. But 
friends can help to restore 
your faith in yourself and 
humanity. Their humour and 
down-to-earth view of 
things will help to 
re-establish a truer 
perspective. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

P eople who have the final 
say are likely to respond 
positively to your plans, 
projects and suggestions. It 
is merely a question of 
expressing them. It is time 
for taking courage in both 
your hands and saying what 
has to be done. Don’t hide 
behind your fears or 
expectation of being turned 
down. 

PISCES 


(21 June-20 July) 

tudents and trainees 
5^may hit a barren patch 
where studies are concerned. 
But don’t give up. This 
phase will soon give way to a 
more fulfilling period of 
learning. Watch your step in 
any new venture that you 
undertake. Romantic 
alliances can be formed. 

(21 Augusr-20 September) 

This week is fine for 

1 family get-togethers. 

You will be happy in the 
company of close relatives. 

Try talking over and 
contemplating recent 
experiences and events. 

There are many lessons to be 
learnt from your past. Keep a 
low profile in business. 

(21 October-20 November) 

■ et others point out where 
Lyou have been going 
wrong if you can’t see for 
yourself. There may be some 
room for self-congratulation 
for the success you have 
managed. LovecLones may 
need to be gently brought 
down to earth. Romantic 
arrangements can fall 
through. 

(21 February-20 March) 

■ ittle gestures of affection 
kwill make up for recent 
disappointments. 

Conditions are right for 
moving into new 
accommodations with loved 
ones. Purchasing the 
necessary articles to make 
your new home comfortable 
and attractive is 
recommended now. • I 
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RANDOM NOTES 



Lonely at the top 

■ Several friends of 
Narasimha Rao have 
deserted him. And even the 
person who introduced him 
to politics has gone over to 
Arjun Singh and N.D. 
Tiwari. 

Sitting prominently at thc^ 
Congress (read dissident) 
workers’ convention on 19 
May was former Andhra 
Pradesh minister Laksh- 
mikantamma, an old friend 
of Rao’s. 

Lakshmikantamma, who 
was actively involved in the 
All India Women's Confer¬ 
ence and has been a state 
minister, said that she hadn’t 


HHARD IN KSLAMAB AD 

After a lifetime of bowling 
maidens over, Imran Khan has 
finally struck gold. 

A PAKISTANI SOCIAL ITE ON IMRAN KHAN'S 
MARRIAGE TO JEMIMA GOLDSMITH 



tions to go even though he 
knew the convention was 
going to be held in Delhi. At 
that time, Pawar was trucul¬ 
ent — when the PM himself 
didn’t intervene to support 
unity efforts, what was the 
point of being used as whipp¬ 
ing boy? The CWC had 
strongly snubbed Pawar and 
Karunakaran’s attempts to 
bring about unity by offering 
N.D. Tiwari the working pre¬ 
sidentship of the party. 

The only blot on the hori¬ 
zon came from Maharashtra 
Congressmen who alleged 



Sharad Pawar: snubbad by 
tha CWC 


I 


Narasimha Rao: dssortsd 
by ttltfrlsftda 

met Rao since 1994. She 
agreed that he was indeci¬ 
sive. She also said that she 
didn't consider his Congress 
to be the real Congress. 

Does this mean Chandra 
Shekhar will join the 
rebels? 


Russian holiday 

■ It was the most unlike¬ 
ly spot for a jaunt. For¬ 
mer Maharashtra chief mini¬ 
ster Sharad Pawar took care 
to stay away from Delhi 
when his party was crashing 
about Congressmen ’ s 

shoulders. He was away in 
Moscow, attending the 
inauguration of u new depart¬ 
ment of Marathi set up by the 
University of Moscow. 

The dates had been sent to 
him well in advance and he 
had announced his inten- 


CHECK-LIST 


Movies they could have starred in 

B Jayalalltha: Hunterwali. 


B Jaffer Sharief: ChaltiKa Naam Gaadi. 


■ Narasimha Rao: Jagte Raho. 


B Ashok Row Kavl: Pasand Apni Apni. 


B Laloo Prasad Yadav: Mara Gaon, Mera Desh. 


B Charles Sobhral: Jewel Thief. 


B Sonia Gandhi: HumAapke Hain KounJ. 


B AJIt Singh: KabhiHaan, KabhiNaa. 


■ Arjun Singh: Chor Machaye Shor. 


B A.B. Vajpayee: Pyaasa. 


1 Lovely Anand and Anand Mohan: Roop Ki 

Rani, Choton Ka Raja. 


■ Modha Patkar: JheelKe Us Paar. 


B Kumar! Sofya: Woh Koun Thl? 


B AICC headquarters: BhootBangla. 


that he was going to Russia 
to check on the progress of 
the various anns dealers who 
have been supplying the def¬ 
ence ministry with overpric¬ 
ed spares since Pawar was 
defence minister. 


The other 

Haryana 

hurricane 

■ Only those from 
Haryana connected 
the name with the face. 

When Chhattar Pal, descri¬ 
bed as former minister from 
Haryana, got up to speak at 
the convention of the dissi¬ 
dents, just a handful of those 
present there understood the 
reason for his diatribe again¬ 
st chief minister Bhajan Lai. 

Chhattar Pal was the mini¬ 
ster Bhajan Lai had sacked 
some months ago. He was 



Bhajan Lai: eritlclsad by 
Chhattar Pal 

alleged to have misbehaved 
with Indian Airlines air- 
hostesses. Normally Bhajan 
Lai would have overlooked 
the small matter. But there 
was a lot of pressure on him, 
so Chhattar Pal was sacked. 

In his speech, Chhattar 
Pal was unsparing in his criti¬ 
cism of Bhajan Lai. "He kept 
a women at home and when 
an honest school teacher tri¬ 
ed to expose this fact, he had 
tHc school teacher murde¬ 
red,” Chhattar Pal said. 

What he didn’t say was: 
he only fooled around with 
air-hostesses. • 


































DELHI DIARY 


A new role 

■ An unusual meeting 
was held at the resid¬ 
ence of Shatrughan Sinha in 
Delhi recently. Sinha organi¬ 
sed a lunch meeting between 
chief election commissioner 
T.N. Seshan and some select 
press persons. 

Reporters found Seshan 
cool and quiet, quite unlike 
his ususal irascible self. He 
answered questions 

patiently, without getting 
irritated at offensive queries. 

The sense that reporters 
got from the meeting was 
that Seshan wouldn't say no 
to becoming either the Presi¬ 
dent of India or Prime Mini* 
ster. His condition was only 
that he must be a consensus 
candidate. With the distinct 
possibility of a hung Parlia- 



T.N. Seshan: aiming for the 
top 

ment looming large on the 
horizon, it seemed as if 
Seshan saw himself as play¬ 
ing a key role. 

He told reporters that he 
had offered his resignation 
to the Prime Minister three 
times since he took office. 
"If you want someone else to 
conduct elections just say so, 
and I will go," he is reported 
tohavc told the PM. Rao turn¬ 
ed it down politely each 
time. Seshan also said he 
was willing to quit any time 
although he had 19 months 
of his term left. 

So the Seshan has begun. 


HKARD IN 24 AKBAR ROAD 

Before the Congress Working 
Committee they should organise 
a meeting of the Congress 
Waking Committee to rouse 
Naraslmha Rao from his slumber. 

A RAO LOYALIST AFTER THE SPLIT IN THE 
CONGRESS 


KNOW YOUR DISSIDENTS 



The latest in an 
occasional series 


1) Vazhappadl 
Ramamurthl 

■ Origins: Began as a trade unionist In Tamil Nadu. A 
talentedoroanlSer —- managed more than 20 sitting MLAs 
for the dissidents'convention. Belongs to Krishnagirl 
district near Salem, but has won elections from all over the 
state. This Is his fifth term as Lok Sabha MP. Mas been a 
protege of R. Venkataraman throughout his career. 

■ Why he became e dissident: it began with the 
Cauvery Issue—he wanted Narasimha Rao to Intervene 
and persuade Bangarappa to give more water to Tamil 
Nadu. Rao didn't do it. Ramamurthl resigned and sent his 
letter straight to Venkataraman. 

After that the schism widened—Ramamurthl fell out 
with Jayalalitha over a contract to import coal from 
Australia. He wanted the contract, but she kept It. He 
exposed the deal. Then Rao was the object of his ire— 
because the Prime Minister wouldn’t break with Jayalalitha. 

■ Style: The quintessential trade unionist, he has more 
following in Tamil Naduthan his rival, G.K. Moopanar, 
because of the personal interest he takes in his cadres. For 
instance, when the mother of one of the delegates died 
while he was attending the convention Ramamurthi made 
arrangements for the body to be cremated only after the 
delegate reached Madras. Ramamurthi also bought him a 
plane ticket to return Immediately. 

■ Future plans: Used to be Jayalaiitha's man in the 
Congress. But loathes her now and is very close to OMK 
leader M. Karunanidhi. The Arjun Congress and DMK will 
probably end up doing a deal which will push Jayalalitha 
closer to the BJP. The Left Front will be Ramamurthi’s 
natural choice. But a staunch Reliance man otherwise. 

■ What ha’s most Hks to say: 'Self-Reliance is 
the best policy.’ 

■ What hs’s toast Hksly to say: "Naraslmha Rao 
Is my leader.' 


Kanth can’t 

■ The tenure of Amod 
Kanth, the IPS officer 
posted to the Central Bureau 
of Investigation (CBI), com¬ 
es to an end on 31 May. 
There is a lot of speculation 
on whether he will get an 
extension. 

in the normal course, he 
might have been retained. 
But those who know the CBI 
say this is no longer the case. 

Kanth is handling the Sur- 
inder Jain case in which seve¬ 
ral politicians have been 
named in the Jain brothers’ 
diaries for receiving pay¬ 
offs from the three Jains. 
Several BJP leaders figure 
it) the list, but in the diaries 
there is no mention of Nara- ■. 
siraha Rao. 

However, In the reports 
that Kanth has filed after 
interrogating the Jains, Nara¬ 
simha Ran is named as being 
involved with the Jains. 

This, the Congress says, is 
a result of fabrication. Pro- 
Rao Congressmen say Kanth 
is trying to widen the scope 
of those involved so that the 
matter gets embroiled in con¬ 
troversy and stays buried. 


Sonia, yet so far 

■ The first signs of the 
rift between Sonia 
Gandhi and the Rao govern¬ 
ment came to light some 
months ago. 

Home minister S,B. Cha- 
van sought an appointment 
with her to tell her about the 
progress on the Verma and 
Jain Commissions. 

A few days later there was 
a call from 10 Janpath. 
Madam, said V. George, was 
‘not inclined’ to meet toe 
home minister if toe meeting 
was to discuss the Verma 
and Jain Commissions. 

This was what prompted 
other MPs to go to her tocom- 
plain about toe tardy pro¬ 
gress in tot* Rajiv Gandhi 
assassination. • 
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Arrow Dress Code • 68 


When summoned 
to the boardroom, 
gentlemen 
must naturally 
turn white. 

While eccentricity might permit 
the unusual, the distinguished 
must necessarily be noticed in 
white at all summit meetings. 
Which is why Arrow offers white 
in several distinct fabrics. So when 
gentlemeft wish to tum white, they 
could even specify the hue. 


America's Shirtmaker Since 1851. 
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Gives your car that 


Automotive engine technologies are constantly changing The 
trend is towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
taster and run hotter This puts more stress on the engine as well 
as its lubricant 

Keeping pace with these new technologies, Castro* now 
introduces Castrol GTX Extra-a vastly superior multigrade engine 
oil meeting API SG specifications. For increased resistance to 
thermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
engine- Castrol GTX Extra, with enhanced liquid engineering. 

The specially imported base oils, selected additive package and 
20W/50 viscometrics of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
extra advantage in the dusty, hot, Indian driving conditions. 





advantage 


COT GTX EXTRA offers: Stt 

* Exceptional engine protection and F , 

cleanliness 

■ Longer engine life 

1 Smooth, noiseless running 

* Reduced oil thickening 

* Increased resistance to thermal and BVj 

viscosity breakdown 

* Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

In short, Castrol GTX Extra is recommended for 

’Extra' ordinary performance in all Indian 

and imported cars. 
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To be or not to be 


Y our cover story on T.N. 

Seshan (Sethan, the poll - 
tieum ''21 —27 May, 1995) 
was d timely one Another 
year ai.J our extremely 
eoloutlul chief election com¬ 
missioner will he relieving 
his post. The interview gave 
us a fairly clear picture of 
what he intends to to and 
what his priorities are. 


His generally very easy to 
dismiss Scshan as The Alsa- 
tian\ a publicity -monger, a 
megalomaniac and what not, 
hut the fat t lemains that he 
is, undoubtedly, one oi the 
most honest and incorrupti¬ 
ble men m this country. 

Here, where politics is a 
scramble for power and poli¬ 
ticians epitomise corruption, 
Seshan will be a welcome 
change. 

The way the CFiC has 
handled the elections in 
India is commendable. 
Although he came in for a lot 
of flak from certain sections 
of society, he at least tried to 
give the image of our elec¬ 
tion process a boost. 

So whatever cynics might 
say, if T.N. Seshan at all 
joins the political fray, it's 
good news for well-wishing, 
law-abiding citizens like 
myself. 

Umang Puri , Allahabad (Uttar 
Pradesh) 


■ It is dearly Chief Election 
Commissioner T.N.Se- 
shan’s probity, his refusal to 
conform, and his firm belief 
in deeds, as against words, 
that make him the most desir¬ 
able candidate for national 
politics in India today. 
Oddly, iti: these same qualit¬ 
ies that render him absolute¬ 
ly unfit for the brand of poli¬ 
ties institutionalised in India 
since Independence 
Political parties in India 
simply don’t have the guts to 
risk inviting Seshan to join 
them, for, if the CEC insists 
on his terms, all of them will 
have to purge and cleanse 
themselves to a point where 
they will cease to exist. 

A. Venugopalan, Ramgarh 
(Uttar Pradesh) 


Thumbs down 


A las! To this great land of 
Subhash Chandra Bose, 
Bhagat Singh and Mahatma 
Gandhi, arc also bom traitors 
like Ramesh Chauhan, who 
sold off Parle Soft Drinks, an 
enterprise the nation was pro¬ 
ud of, to foreigners, and then 
proclaimed himself "lucky” 
for having got away at the 
right moment, having struck 
a good deal [Fear of 
foreigners , 7 — 13 May)! 

Yes, he is indeed lucky, 
just as Mir Zafar and Jai 
Chand were. Like them, he 
too betrayed his 
motherland’s interests for 
his own selfish motives. He 
calls Campa Cola and Vadi- 
lal ice-cream "the unlucky 
ones" because they, unlike 
him, have chosen to fight it 
out with foreign companies 
with huge investment capaci¬ 
ties. He should know that 
these unlucky ones are the 
real heroes of millions of 
Indians hearts, and even if 
they are wiped out by the 
uneven competition, their 
deaths will be those of 
martyrs. 

I wish we had more of 
such "nationalist and senti¬ 


mental" fellows around — 
we would then certainly be 
able to beat the foreign com¬ 
petition. As it is, the best 
wishes of all Indians arc with 
them, and they will surely 
manage to survive against all 
odds. 

Jitendra N. Mishra, Lucknow 
(Uttar Pradesh) 



Ramesh Chauhan: no fizz 
to the man 


Mani, don’t 
preach 


M ani Shankar Aiyar’s 
views on the CEC and 
Bal Thackeray indicate the 
extent to which a jilted Con¬ 
gressman can go when given 
the boot by the electorate 
(Clean elections and the 
CEC. 7 — 13 May). 

After acting as a mole of 
the Gandhi family while in 
the Indian Foreign Sendee, 
this gentleman has now gone 
on to function as a mole of 
the maulvis. He thinks noth¬ 
ing of expressing his admira¬ 
tion for the likes of Riaz 
Khokhar, who day m and 
day out spat fire at and heap¬ 
ed abuses on India. 

; The reason why Mani 
Shankar does this is amply 
clear, of course: toensure get¬ 
ting the votes of a particular 
segment of his constituency. 

Since he is so much in 
tune with this particular com¬ 
munity, all his sermonising 
should be directed at it. 

L.T, Slppy, Pune (Maharashtra) 


T.N. Seshan: tlm# to taka tha plunge? 
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Races at the Bangalore Turf Club: love of everything 
equine 

Batman cometh! From the 
-— horse’s mouth 


I n her article Muddy races 
(7 — 13 May), Gauri Lan- 
kesh could have, I think, trac¬ 
ed the background of the 
election process in the 
Bangaloie Turf Club over 
the years to the present sys¬ 
tem where the entire general 
body is required to elect new 
members. She could also 
have suggested, perhaps, 
what she believes to be a 
more honourable system. 

Though the club has many 
celebrities in its ranks, most 
of them have a deep under¬ 
standing of horse-racing and 
a very special love of eve¬ 
rything equine. To them, the 




April showers, the expectan¬ 
cy of May, the morning track- 
tnals, the summer meeting 
and the thunder of hoofheats 
in the classics, all have a rom¬ 
ance of their own. It is this 
compulsion more than any, 
that made us want to be part 
of this club. 

Public perception of what 
constitutes class and easy 
money possibly subscribes 
to this late-hour rush to join 
the bandwagon of the fam¬ 
ous if not the rich. 

But it is not they alone 
who get elected, as the recent 
success of an upright and 
senior police officer would 
indicate. It is this heterogen¬ 
ous mix that makes the Club 
truly exciting. 

P. Subramani, New Delhi 


Mix’n match 

S hahabuddin is right — 
Islam does not permit 
marriage outside the reli¬ 
gion. A non-Muslim has first 
to convert to Islam before he 
or she can marry a Muslim 
according to Islamic rites. So 
Rajiv Shukla’s contention, 
notwithstanding the long list 
of inter-religious marriages 
he has quoted, that "inter- 
rcligious marriages can go a 
long way in promoting com¬ 
munal harmony”, is not 
exactly correct (Two faces of 
Shahabuddin , 23 — 29 
April) 


A still from Bombay: a mlxod marriage without 
demands 






A ner reading your cover 
story Batboy (30 April 
— 6 May), the question that 
really started bothering me 
was, will Sachin grow older 
and turn into Batman? 
Krlehnen $., New Delhi 
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Only when such marria¬ 
ges take place according to 
the Special Marriages Act, 
where none of the parties is 
required to renounce his/her 
faith in order to marry, can 
communal harmony be said 
to have been given a boost. 
Such inter-religious marria¬ 
ges, where each partner is 
free to follow his or her faith, 
will usher in an era of true 
secularism in India, because 
the offspring of such marria¬ 
ges will grow up in an envi¬ 
ronment of complete religi¬ 
ous freedom 
Much of the communal 
disharmony in India is a 
manifestation of the angry 
reactions of people to the 
activities of zealots who 
believe in imposing their 
faith on others. The solution 
to this problem lies in bann¬ 
ing religious conversion. 

S. Dutta, Hyderabad (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

Speaking about 
Speakers 

Y our issue dated 21 — 27 
May, 1995, carried a 
piece under the heading Inde¬ 
cent proposals. This write¬ 
up says that at a BJP meeting 
I criticised the proposals for 
constitutional reforms moot¬ 
ed by the Lok Sabha Spea¬ 
ker, Shri Shivraj Patil. The 
article quotes me saying, 
"The Speaker is behaving in 
a partisan manner." 

The report is absolutely 
baseless. In fact, the issue 
has not even been discussed 
at any BJP meeting. 

L.K. Advanl, president, 
Bharatiya Janata Party, New 
Delhi 

Diptendra 

Ravchoudhuri replies: 

It seems that Mr Advani does 
not want to record his com¬ 
ment. However I am sure 
that he did say in a party mee¬ 
ting that the Speaker is beha¬ 
ving jn a partisan manner. 
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LETTERS 


Humari Kiran 



Kiran Badl: where did she go wrong? 


I t is sad that Kiran Bcdi, 
one of the most industri¬ 
ous and dynamic of police 
officers, has been transferred 
from the post of LG. prisons, 
Tiharjail, on such trivial 
grounds (Kiran f 14 — 20 
May). 

The transfer just shows 
the high-handed attitude of 
the authorities She is one of 
the few police officers who 
are genuinely concerned 
about the prisoners and 
believes inreformation with a 
humane touch. Her efforts at 
introducing yoga classes, 
meditation, compulsory edu¬ 
cation and helping the priso¬ 
ners to take up IGNOU cour¬ 
ses are commendable. 

If Charles Sobhraj was 
allowed an electronic 
typewriter, it was because he 
had permission from the 
court for it. Kiran Bedi was 
right in refusing Mahcndra 
Singh Tikait, a political pri ¬ 
soner, access to a hookah 
because Tihar jail is a no¬ 
smoking area. And if the 
movie Himalaya Putra was 
allowed to be shot allegedly 
within the premises of the 
jail, it was the film crew 
which had sought the requir¬ 
ed permission from a higher 
authority, and Kiran 
Bedi alone was not 
responsible. 

If Kiran Bedi tried to 
publicise the reforms at the 
jail, what is wrong m that? Is 
it the prerogative of the politi¬ 
cians only to publicise their 
doings? 

Menju Nalr, New Delhi 

■ After having won the 
Magsaysay award, power 
had gone to Kiran Bedi’s 
head, I feel, and she had beco¬ 
me too big for her boots. Pre¬ 
viously in her career she had 
handcuffed a lawyer, order¬ 
ed a lathi-chargc on his col¬ 
leagues and was transferred 
to Mizoram as a kind of 
punishment. Then she tried 
to get her daughter admitted 
to medical college even 
though she did not have the 
requisite marks. There was a 


lot of resentment against her 
in various quarters and she 
was subsequently transferr¬ 
ed to Tihar jail. 

Charles Sobhraj managed to 
charm her so much that she 
allowed him to write her bio¬ 
graphy and now he spends a 
very happy time in jail 
"reading, writing and exerci¬ 
sing" and has a cooler, 
electronic typewriter and a 
Walkman in his cell. Most 
middle-class people cannot 
dream of having the kind of 
comforts some selected pri¬ 
soners in Tihar seem to have. 

It is good that she has been 
transferred, otherwise 
even Dawood Ibrahim may 
have liked to surrender and 
live happily ever after in 
Tihar jail. 

V.K.Dayaldas, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


■ My friendship with Kiran 
Bedi goes hack to 1980 and 
during these last 1 5 years, 1 
ha' c found her lo be intelli¬ 
gent, honest and sincere. It is 
only jealousy and vested inte¬ 
rests that aie crucifying her 
today. She has left an indeli¬ 
ble mark of individuality 
whatever post she has occu¬ 
pied— no wonder, that has 
earned controversies loo. 
During the Kmcrgency, 

Tihar jail w'as a notorious 
dungeon of despondency, 
desperation and dolour, but 
Kiran had recently tried her 
level best to turn it into an 
ideal place for transforming 
the minds of criminals — a 
kind of ashram. 

According to jurispruden¬ 
ce, the aim of punishment is 
not to kill the criminals but 
only to kill the murderous 


instinct in them so that it 
does not resurface. When 
she has done her duty well, 
why should we condemn her? 

She has rightly said that 
she is prepared to face any 
inquiry about alleged irregu¬ 
larities in the Tihar jail. I am 
sure that time will show the 
injustice done to her by sel¬ 
fish politicians and collea¬ 
gues and she will emerge 
more heroic than before. In 
one of her letters to me she 
had written: "The harder the 
work, the stronger I beco¬ 
me." How true! I would like 
to quote Irom the Bible to 
her: "Pardon them; they 
know not what they arc 
doing." 

U.S. Iyer , Bangalore (Karnataka) 

■ Kiran Bedi’s struggle to 
cleanse the political and soci¬ 
al system as a government 
servant is not so praise¬ 
worthy when one takes into 
account her self-interest and 
love of power 

She is a person of contrast¬ 
ing tendencies, for though 
she apparently believed in 
doing so much good work, 
she didn’t hesitate to try and 
get away with backdoor 
methods when it came to get¬ 
ting her daughter into the tri¬ 
bal quota of MBBS seals for 
the Mizos. 

My humble suggestion to 
Kiran Bedi is that il she 
enjoys playing the game of 
supremacy and popularity, 
she should join politics or try 
her luck at Bollywood, with¬ 
out further ado. 

H. Llanzela Alzawl (Mizoram) 

■ Kiran Bedi is an honest, 
efficient and a good officer, 
and that is why she suffers at 
the hands of biainless politi¬ 
cians and those who arc in 
power. 

What seems to matter in 
our country are the personal 
and petty whims of VIPs. 
‘Brute majority’ rule is not 
in the interest of public welfa¬ 
re. Are our politicians 
listening? 

DhananJayPatro, 

Bhubaneshwar (Orissa) 
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UK. IAXMAWTMEF VUES OFtNOtA 


■ Individuals are not 
important. Solving the 
country’s problems is not 
the job of one person alone. 

Jvtm Basu, West Bengal 
CM, reacting to • 
suggestions that he was the 
National Front’s 
candidate for prime 
ministership 

■ They want what you 
might call a domesticated 
. animal. He would like me 
Jto be there, but he would 


like me to listen to what he 
wants me to do. 

f.N.SESHAN, chief 
election commissioner, on 
the Prime Minister’s 
altitude towards him 

■ Congress is our mother, 
and anyone who betrays 
the parly will not be 
forgiven. 

MANINDERJ IT SlNGH BnTA, 
Youth Congress chief 

■ 1 did not form (he 
Telugu Desam Party to be 
witness to this kind of 
infighting and indiscipline. 
If such activities continue, 

I would rather disband the 
party and sit at home. 

N.T. Rama Rao, Telugu 
Desam supremo 

■ Why don’tyou ask if 1 
am with Mrs SoniaGandhi? 


Digvijay SlNca Madhya 
Pradesh CM, onbehtg 


asked if his loyalties were 
with the Prime Minister in 
the ongoing tussle within 
the Congressfl) 

■ That man had the cheek 
to come and campaign 
against me in Bihar. He 
even used aeroplanes to 
bring me down. But I have 
shown him his place. 

Laloo RrasadYadav, CM 
of Bihar, reacting to 
suggestions that Mulayam 
Singh Yadav he persuaded 
to join the National Front 

■ The Congress is 
interested only in 
vote-bank policies of 
minorities, not in dealing 
with terrorism. . 

SlKANDER Bakhft, leader of 
life Opposition inthe ftajya 
Sabha 

■ The 


»"v 1 


Congress(l)MP,onher 
resignation from 
Parliament over TADA ' 

■ There is a 

misconception that there is 
a lot of black money 
floating around in the film 
industry. Perhaps it was 
true earlier but nowadays, 
a majority of the artistes 
prefer cheque payments. 
They’re all educated and 
intelligent enough to know 
the value of white money. 

AK5HAY KUMARjI/m star 























I GUEST COLUMN 

RUDRANGSHU MUKHERJEE 



SPLIT 

PERSONA LITIES 

Narasimha Rao, Arjun Singh and Sonia Gandhi 


"Had thex darn ed us. oi da aval 
than selves, 

The quiet voiced elders 
Bequeathing u s merely a receipt for 
deceit?" 

—T.S. Miol in East Coker 

When at the end of 
1994, Arjun Singh 
resigned from the 
Cabinet and in a 
press conference 
issued what can 
only be described 
as a charge-sheet 
against Prime 
Minister Narasim¬ 
ha Rao, he did not have any idea of the 
eventual consequences of his action. 
Arjun Singh then proclaimed himself to 
be a loyal Congressman who wanted to 
work to strengthen the party. Today, he 
has split the party and heads a rump of 
the Congress. A loyal Congressman 


who is a splitter — this is the contradic¬ 
tion which Singh personifies. This need 
not make Singh lose any sleep. Indian 
politics has known worse anamolies. 
Singh, in his own political career, has 
been an upholder of democracy who 
was a supporter of the Emergency and 
San |ay Gandhi. 

What Arjun Singh may have to regret 
is the fact that he was bulldozed into pre¬ 
cipitating a split. It is evident from 
reports from the convention which rebel 
Congressmen had organised in New 
Delhi on 19 May that Arjun Singh was 
keen to avert a split. He was in touch 
with 10 Jaripath to avert such an even¬ 
tuality and work out some sort of a com¬ 
promise. Bui his followers, probably 
driven to distraction by the oppressive 
summer heat in Delhi, were not willing 
to be so patient. 

Arjun Singh’s central problem in lead¬ 
ing a party is that he has no programme 
which is distinctly different from the 
ones pursued by Rao. Singh was an 



important member of Narasimha Rao’s 
Cabinet who participated in all crucial 
policy decisions. He has tried to dissocia¬ 
te himself from this involvement but not 
with great success oi credit to himself. 
Sans ideology, Singh is left with only 
naked self-interest. This has been obvi¬ 
ous to most observers who have seen 
him snipping at Rao and projecting him¬ 
self as a pretender to the prime minister- 
ship. Without an ideology, Singh can 
muster support only by feeding the self- 
interest and ambitions of his followers. 

A rjun Singh does not command nume¬ 
rical strength in Parliament. He has 
no ideology worth the name. His authori¬ 
ty is under attack There is one thing at 
which he has been successful: he has 
demoralised and divided the Congress 
in an election year. A loyal Congres¬ 
sman, if ever there was one! 

Narasimha Rao appears unfazed by 
the split. This is not a sign of over- 
confidence. But it is true to character. 
The PM is not known for his swiftness 
of reaction. But he did not waste time in 
expelling N.D. Tiwari from the primary 
membership of the Congress. He also 


Sonia Gandhi has 
no locus standi m 
Indian politics but 
because 


given to fawning 
overthe 
Nehru-Gandhi 
family, she enjoys 
the position of 
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T he similarities between Mi Ruo and 
Rajiv Gandhi are not many Both 
speak in terms of making India a modern 
and vibrant nation. But Rajiv Gandhi 
while using this rhetoric practised a poli¬ 
cy of reckless extravagance. This empti¬ 
ed the national exchequer. Mr Rao’s poli¬ 
cies, on the other hand, have shown an 
overriding concern with fiscal discipli¬ 
ne, with rejuvenating investment, with 
regaining credit-worthiness and correct¬ 
ing macroeconomic imbalances. He has 
approached the problems of taking India 
into the 21 si century in a far more respon¬ 
sible way than Rajiv Gandhi. There are 
no valid grounds for Mr Rao to take 
refuge under the w ings of Rajiv Gandhi. 
He has charted a course for himself and 
must, if he has any aspirations to remain 
a leader, remain on the course without 
invoking a dubious heritage. 

Over the split as well as the over the 
leadership of Mr Rao falls the dark and 
enigmatic shadow of Soma Gandhi. She 
has no locus standi in Indian politics but 
because Congressmen, including Mr 
Rao, are given to fawning over the 
Nbhru-Gandhi family, she enjoys the 
position of eminence grtse. This has giv¬ 
en her the power and the privilege to 
play cat and mouse with the Congress. 
Will she, won’t she join politics? If she 


Aijun Singh does not command numerical strength in 
Parliament. He has no ideology worth the name. His authority 
is under attack. There is one thing at which he has been 
successful: he has demoralised and divided the Congress in 
an election year 


showed an unusual degree of firmness in 
his decision not to enter into any kind of 
rapprochement with the rebels. This fir¬ 
mness was best exibited in his spuming 
of Sonia Gandhi’s offer to stop a split. 
Rao was justified in not brooking any 
compromise with Congressmen who 
have made it a habit of transgressing par¬ 
ty discipline and who spent their time in 
the 19 May convention by hurling perso¬ 
nal abuse at Rao. 

In a significant tactical move, Rao 
sought to compensate his rejection of 
Sonia Gandhi’s offer by publicly 
announcing his closeness to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. The Prime Minister claimed that the 
policies he was implementing were a 
continuation of policies initiated by 
Rajiv Gandhi. He indicated the nature of 
his relationship with the late Prime Mini¬ 
ster by saying that he had been involved 
intimately with the drafting of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s manifesto. In a further placato¬ 
ry gesture to Sonia Gandhi, he appoint¬ 
ed P. Chidambaram in charge of the 
Rajiv Gandhi murder probe. 

All these are deliberate attempts to 
take the wind out of the rebels’ sails. Mr 
Singh and company have made it a point 


to advertise their closeness to the widow 
of Rajiv Gandhi. They have sought her 
blessings and have claimed to have her 
support. Mr Rao, by declaring his own 
relationship with Rajiv Gandhi, has 
undermined the basis of Sonia Gandhi’s 
support which the rebels say they have. 

In the short run, the ploy of driving a 
wedge between the rebels and the Con¬ 
gress may be useful. But in the Jong run 
it might be to the detriment of Mr Rao’s 
position. Mr Rao’s primary task is to get 
himself accepted as the unquestionable 
leader of the Congress. To do this, he has 
to stand without crutches. He must see 
.himself and be seen as a leader in his 
own rights. His harking back to R$jiv 
Gandhi is a sign that he still needs props. 


had a modicum of respect for the Con¬ 
gress and for the country which by marri¬ 
age she has made her home, she should 
come out straight and say whether she 
intends to join politics or not. It is unlike¬ 
ly she will speak h$r mind. The 
uncertainty is her trump card. 

Mr Rao refuses to seize the initiative 
and continues, for reasons best known to 
himself, to kowtow to a nobody. The 
nobody, as the focus of an unconstitutio¬ 
nal source of authority, enjoys the power 
without any responsibility. And dissent¬ 
ing Congressmen with neither ideology 
nor organisation hold conventions to 
divide the party. This is how India’s larg¬ 
est political party continues to mock the 
country. • 
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The mood of the Muslims after Chrar, the 
Supreme Court directive on uniform civil code 
and the repeal of TAD A 


• TADA ko akhri salaam (Farewell to 
TADAP 

• Centre of communal amity burnt 

• BJP given another electoral issue: 
common civil code 

T hese were just three ol the 
headlines that appeared in a 
recent edition of an Urdu week¬ 
ly. All the events took place in 
April and all affect the Muslim 
community in particular. 

The first deals with the repeal of the 
controversial Terrorist and Disruptive 


Activities (Prevention) Act (TADA). 
The nine-year-old law, commonly regar¬ 
ded as a stick created specially to beat 
the Muslims with, came up for renewal 
in April. 

Although the Act was repealed by Par¬ 
liament, there is still doubt as to whether 
one has indeed bid a final farewell to 
TADA Most see its proposed replace¬ 
ment, the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Bill, as TADA in another avatar. 

The centre of communal amity, of 
course, refers to the burning of a Sufi 
shrine 40 km away from Srinagar The 
desecration of Chrar-e-Sharief, coming 
as it does in the wake of the Hazratbal 


Burnt-out Chrar-e-Sharief: beyond backlash 




and the Babri Masjid episodes did not do 
much to endear the ruling party with the 
already alienated Muslim community. 

The third headline is perhaps the most 
debated one as it deals with something 
that is sacred to any community — its 
personal law. And though the Supreme 
Court’s directive to the Centre to enfor¬ 
ce a uniform civil code affects all com¬ 
munities, particularly the minorities, it 
is again the Muslim Personal Law 
(MPL) that is being highlighted. 

Perhaps this is because the directive 
came after the hearing of a case which 
involved the abuse of MPL by Hindus, 
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who converted to Islam merely to have 
more than one wife. 

Since all three occurred close to one 
another, one would have expected some 
kind of a backlash. But instead, there 
appears — at least on the surface — a 
great deal of restraint. 

Says Shahid Siddiqui, the editor of 
Nai Duniya (an Urdu weekly), "Chrar- 
e-Sharief is not exercising the minds of 
the Muslims. Nor is the Supreme Court 
judgement making them sit up. If 
anything, then it is TAD A that is being 
made into an emotional issue, but that 
will lose impact as it is all nonsense." 

SUNDAY4~ 10 June IMS 


The Naib Imam of Delhi’s Jama Mas 
jid, Ahmad Bukhari, offers an explana¬ 
tion for this apparent calm. "Lok Sabha 
elections are coming up and they will 
have to come to us for votes," he says 
with a smile. "After the last round of 
Assembly elections, they have realised 
that the Muslims are not with them. Sud¬ 
denly after that they started hearing the 
cries of Muslims locked up in jail." (See 
box.) 

Adds Muzaffar Husain, a BJP ideolo¬ 
gue from Maharashtra, "The Congress 
will not implement a uniform civil code 
before the elections. They arc scared 


Many observers believe that 
their economic plight will be 
the main issue for Muslims 
in the next general elections. 
They want the various 
parties to fulfil the promises 
they had made before the 
last elections 
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they will alienate the Muslim 
vote-bank " 

S urprisingly, the above eases have 
not provoked a hysterical reaction 
among average Muslims 

Mumta/ Begum, a Muslim housewife 
living in Delhi’s Jama Masjid area, cate¬ 
gorically stated that while she will not 
let her husband bring home another 
wife, she would also not let the Supreme 
Court make such a personal decision for 
her. "How can the court interfere with 
my religion,” she demands "What is 
this uniform civil code — mu:hob kai.se 
ek ho sakfc /mm '' Ataj*h ula^h hone 
chahiye. (Flow' can our religions be one? 
They should be kept separate)" 

While 2 Vycarold Mohammad Salim 
was happy that TADA was repealed, he 
expressed doubts about the new Bill: 
"Only the name has changed The law is 
still the same, Just like TADA was only 
for us, it will be the same with this new 
law. Anyway, as long as they leave me 
alone, these things have stopped affect¬ 
ing me." 

But there is one thing they are all clear 
about — Congress, especially if it is led 



Asghar Ali Engineer: "It 
will be political hara-kiri for 
the Congress to implement 
the uniform civil code" 


by Narasimha Rao, will not get their 
votes in the coming general elections. 
" Veh (Rao) RSS ka admi hain (He is 
from the RSS),” said Sayeed Arif. ’’Both 
the BJP and the Congress arc one and 
their only aim is to finish off the 
Muslims in India It is not that we are 
less angry, hut after Babri Masjid. we 
have stopped expecting anything from 
this government From now on, wc will 
vote for the BJP and the Shiv Sena. They 
are our open dushmans (enemies). But 
they don' t do w ar lrom behind a purdah." 

Dr Rafique Zakaria, Congress MP 
from Maharashtra, adds, "Muslims have 
lost faith in us, not so much because of 
religious issues as much as the unfulfill¬ 
ed promises regarding their economic 
uplift. It is really ven simple — if the 
Congress docs something for the 
Muslims, it is accused of appeasing the 
Muslims. Whereas, as lar as Hindu com- 
munalists are concerned, their credenti¬ 
als are not suspect with the Hindus. So, 
they can afford to be lenient with the 
Muslims. And this may work in their 
favour in the next Lok Sabha elections." 

Siddiqui agrees that their economic 
plight will be the main issue for 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


There is little likelihood of a uniform civil code being 
introduced soon 

I n April, the Supreme Court direct- I tes While making laws. The Article 
ed the Centre to enact a uniform enjoins that, "The state shall endea- 


■ed the Centre to enact a uniform 
civil code for the whole country. Sur¬ 
prisingly, this was not the culmina¬ 
tion of much publicised cases of 
child-brides like Amcena or the con¬ 
troversial Shah Bano judgement or 
the more recent Allahabad 
Court pronouncement against triple 
talaq, but the result of a case filed by 
a women’s organisation on behalf of 
four Hindu women —- Mina Mafour, 
Geeti Rani, Sushmita Ghosh and 
Sunita alias Fatima. 

All these women complained that 
theirhusbands had converted to 
bdatn for foe sole purpose of acquir¬ 
ing a second wife. 

The case was heard by Justice 
Kuldip Singh and Justice R.M. 
Sahai. who directed the Centre to 
take a fresh look at Article 44, one of 
the directive principles of state poli¬ 
cy, which has to be applied by the sta¬ 


tes While making laws. The Article 
enjoins that, "The state shall endea¬ 
vour to secure for all the citizens a uni¬ 
form civil code throughout the territo¬ 
ry of India." 

Although foe court has directed 
foe Centre to file an affidavit by 
August next year, indicating the 
steps it bad taken towards introduc¬ 
ing a uniform civil code, there is little 
doubt that nothing will be done. Espe¬ 
cially when the all-important general 
elections are coming up soon and no 
party is willing to gamble on foe 
Muslim vote. 

The position was aptly summed 
up by BJP stalwart A-B. Vajpayee 
when he stated in Parliament that 
"while Islamic countries are going in 
for reforms in their personal law, 
Indians are still hesitating to do anyth¬ 
ing about it, because every question 
here is linked to electoral politics and 
the minority-majority issue". 


"I do not think the BJP will imple¬ 
ment it either," says Dr Rafique Zaka¬ 
ria, Congress MP. "A common civil 
code is a dead horse, which is flogg¬ 
ed now and then, but nothing is done 
about it." 

And foe track record speaks for 
itself. 

In the Shah Bano case as well, 
where the SChad directed foe govern¬ 
ment to enact a uniform civil code by 
upholding a divorced Muslim 
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Muslims in the next elec¬ 
tions. “There is a new 
generation of Muslims 
coming up," he points 
out. "And they are more 
interested in community 
rather than communal 
problems. Instead of talk- JHj 

ing about implementing 
the uniform civil code, jflH| 

the Centre will be well 
advised to implement ^ 

another directive prin- 
ciple of the Constitution 

universal education." 

W hich is why the BJP ^ 

has recently come 

out with its three-point -I 

agenda. "They are con- ' *. 1 

centrating on talim (edu- " ...•*> >1 

cation), tanzim (organisa- '*'* 1 

tion) and tizarar (trade 
and commerce)," says IH 

Zakaria. "They are feeling the pulse of 
the Muslim community. Even Bal 
Thackeray told me the other day that he 
is prepared to improve the economic 




JjjJ) ** 


plight of Muslims in his state, only they 
should not be pro-Pakistan. And if he 
keeps his promise, then I will not at all 
be surprised if he wins the Muslim vote 


The Babri Masjid 
still remains 
central to the 
Muslim psyche 
even 

two-and-a-half 
years after its 
demolition. The 
rebuilding of the 
mosque is the 
main demand of 
the community 
before all political 
parties 


While Asghar Ali Engineer, presi¬ 
dent of the Centre lot the Study of Secu¬ 
larism. agrees with this, he hastens to 


woman’s tight to alimony as allowed 
under the general law. there was an 
indignant uproar in the Muslim com¬ 
munity. Keen to gamer die Muslim 
•vote, the then Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, agreed to their demands and 
the controversial Muslim women's 


Bill came into being. 

"But the situation is not the same 


A child marriage: rampant among 



as it was in 1985," pointed out colum¬ 
nist Iqbal Masood. "Muslim society 
is changing and becoming more pro¬ 
gressive. Now, women are going out 
to work. So, this change will also hap¬ 
pen over time." 

Others, however, take a different 
view. "In a democracy, uniformity is 
not the answer," says Asghar Ali 
Engineer, an activist. "Why should 
the minorities lose their identity?" 

"The Supreme Court judgement 
points out that many Islamic 
countries, including Pakistan, Syria 
and Iran, have modified their perso¬ 
nal law. But they forget that Indian 
Muslims have adopted an Indian way 
of life. Their rituals are not Arabic 
but Indian. Here, instead of a Muslim 
girt receiving dowry, she gives it," 
says Shahid Siddiqui, editor, Nai 
Duniya, an Urdu weekly. "So, we 
have modified our laws to suit 
yours,” he stresses. 

Adds Zakaria, "1 think the only 
complaint against our personal law is 
the practice of polygamy. I haw 
repeatedly advised Muslims to give 
this up. Then they will be allowed to 
follow the MPL in peace. And poly¬ 


gamy is an exception permitted by 
the Koran, it is not the rule as it is 
made oul to be." 

Those who favour a uniform civil 
code see no reason why Muslims 
alone should raise such a hue and cry, 
For, it is not just them but even other 
minority communities such as the 
Christians who will be affected. 
Under the Christian Marriage Act, a 
divorce cannot be granted except on 
grounds of adultery. In fact, various 
Christian organisations have come 
out in favour of adopting a common 
civil code. 

Also, Hindus are entitled to tax 
breaks under the Hindu undivided 
family, which may not be possible 
under a common civjl code. This is 
sure to antagonise the rich Hindu 
industrial houses. 

But there is no doubt that until die 
general elections, due next year, are 
over, little will be done to introduce,a 
uniform civil code. Moreover, the 
problem of its implementation will 
also arise — dowries are stitl being 
taken and child marriages are still 
rampant, especially among Hindus, 
though they are against the law. 






"Muslims 

wants 

secular 

leader" 

The Naih Imam of 
Jama Masjid on the 
Chrar-e-Sharief the 
Congress, uniform civil 
code and today’s polities 


Sunday: Do you hold the Centre 
responsible for the desecration of 
Chrar-e-Sharief? 

Naib Imam: Some say the militants 
arc responsible and others say it was 
the central forces. We believe it was 
the central forces. Also, no Mussul- 
man can blow away a darga, and that 
also on the day of Id If they do, then 
they are not Mussulmans. 

Q: What do you feel about the 
Supreme Court's directive to the 
Centre regarding the Implementa¬ 
tion of a uniform civil code? 

A: Find, let’s take the specific case of 
Hindu men converting to Islam to 
satisfy their selfish, personal desires 
and have more than erne wife. This is 
totally against our religion, and 
Islam has no place for such people. 
Till here, I am in sympathy with the 
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Kalb imam: "We believe the central 
twees had Mourn up the target' 

women’s organisation that moved 
court. 


Before every election, theie is 
always an attempt to divert the mino¬ 
rities from the basic issues You 
think anyone is bothered about the 
civil code or even TADA? We will 


But, one must not forget that the 
Constitution has given Indian 
citizens the right to embrace thur 
own different religions And the 
Supreme Court has no power to 
impose a uniform civil code and med¬ 
dle with the Constitution 
We respect the court, but at the 
same time we also do not want to be 
pushed to say we will not accept 
anything that will be forced on us 
How can we accept anything other 
than the Prophet and the Allah’s 
kanoon (law) 0 

Q: Do you think the Centre will 
implement a common civil code, or 
will it be used as a political 
gimmick? 

A; (Smiles) Before they can do 
anything, the elections will take 
place. You may remember the hanga- 
ma (furore) that followed the Shah 
Bano case. The court’s verdict was 
taken back. 


ponder over it. but not react in a hyste¬ 
rical manner 

Q: Then what are the issues you 
are bothered about? 

A: Before the last elections, certain 
promises were made to us by various 
parties. We are now writing to all of 
them, asking them what they have 
done about these promises. And they 
better have the answers ready before 
they come begging to us for votes. 

Q: What are these promises? 

A: A solution to the Babri Masjid pro¬ 
blem, an anti-riot force with a sub¬ 
stantial representation by the minori¬ 
ties, representation of Muslims in 
government services and education 
for minorities. Even in Bihar, 
Muslims are not being givfen jobs in 
the government service. Only one 
who has kept his promise is 
Mulayam Singh in Uttar Pradesh. 
Mussulmans now want a leader who 
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they think is secular. At the moment, 
we are waiting for an alternative to 
the Congress, but none is coming. 

Q: Will TADA be an issue in the 
coming elections? 

A: Although TADA has been 
repealed, the new law does not 
appear to be any different. All this is 
only a ploy of the Narasnnha Rao 
government to disturb the minorities. 

Q: Who will you support in the 
next elections? 

A: That depends. At present, Rao's 
policy seems anti-minorities. He 
seems to be doing all he can to distan¬ 
ce himself from the Muslims If there 
i$ no Rao, then the minorities will not 
vote against the Congress 

Q; What if there Is Arjun Singh in 
place of Rao? 

A: At the moment, Ar|un Singh is 
also ttying to strengthen the Con¬ 
gress. We will see when he tnes to 
strengthen the nation 

But what is his vote-bank? He is 
also trying to win the minorities 
Before we support Arjun Smgh, we 
must see two things: his view on 
rebuilding Babri Masjid and his 
views regarding reservations for 
Muslims. If he is genuinely sympa¬ 
thetic, why didn’t he react when the 
Babri Masjid was made shahid 
(martyr)? 

Let me add this. Even today it Rao 
fulfils his promise made on 7 Decem¬ 
ber, 1992, to rebuild Babri Masjid, 
and apologises for the happenings of 
6 December, we will support him, to 
prevent foe rise of communal forces 
in India. 


Q: Will you vole for the Congress 
under N.D. Tfwnrl’s leadership? 
At ft was under N.D. Tlwari’s chief 


} 


ministership that foe shilmas (foun¬ 
dation laying) ceremony for a Ram 
temple in Ayodhya was conducted. 
Do you expert us to forget this? 


tedders like Jaffer 
Sharief and Ghulam Nabi Azad are 
top projecting themselves as anti- 
,$ADA exponents, but why didn’t 
foey speak up whtii ft was being 
misused? 




add, "That is not to sa> that issues like 
the umtoim civil code will have no 
effect on the coming elections Jn fact, it 
will he political hara-kiri lor the Con 
gress to implement sik h a thing ' 

Agices BJP\ Hu>ain, 'BJP vc ill deli 
nitel> take this a, an issue in the next 
elections 1 do not see ail) one implemcn 
ting a uniform civil code The Congress 
won’t, and 1 aloo Yadav and Mulayum 
Singh also hank heavily on the Muslim 
vote, sfi they won’t raise this issue 
eithci ' 

Adds hngmeei Unlike tlu question 
of a uniform civil code Chiai-e Shane! 
has not evoked as much ol a backlash as 
the Babri Masjid demolition, because 


a link between the Kashmm Muslims 
and the Indian Muslims And no oik tn 
ed to develop it If Kashmir goes out ol 
India the position of the rest ol the 
Muslims becomes veiy piecanous 
Because then the Hindutva forces will 
get a ready-made excuse to throw them 
out" 

S o, according to both Zakana and 
I ngincer, it is not Chrai-e Sharief, 
as much as the riots that followed m the 
afteimath of the Babri Masjid demoh 
tion and the misuse of TAIW espeua 
ll\ in the aftermath of the Bombay bomb 
blasts — that would cost the Muslim 
votes in Bombav 



Shahid Siddiqui: 
"Chrar-e-Sharief is not 
exercising the minds of the 
Muslims. Nor is the 
Supreme Court judgement 
making them sit up" 


not dll Indian Muslims take the Kashmir 
problem as their own Whereas the 
Babri Masjid demolition affected all 
Muslims, the former is seen as a regional 
conflict rather than a icligious one " 

This is echoed by columnist Iqbal 
Masood, "From the beginning, Indian 
Muslims have not empathised with 
Kashmiri Muslims And the latter, inclu¬ 
ding Sheikh Abdullah, have never 
thought much of Indian Muslims either" 
Agrees Dr Zakana, "There was never 


Sa>s Masood, "TADA was only 
allowed to die because the Congress was 
afraid that just as the Muslims voted 
against them in the state elections, they 
would do the same in the Lok Sabha 
elections " 

And Sikander Bakht, BJP MP, for 
one, hopes to cash in on this tide against 
the Congress "Some reasonable 
Muslims have already started looking 
tow ards the BJP for support I only hope 
better sense prevails on the others as 
well" 

With the Naib Imam of Jama Masjid 
shooting oft letters to all political parties 
demanding that they better make good 
their promises made to his community 
in the last elections before looking to the 
Muslims for votes and even the common 
man looking to the Centre for the promi¬ 
sed jobs and education, the Muslim vote 
will not be an easy one to win in the next 
Lok Sabha elections • 

Prtym 8*hgml/N*w D* th! *nd Bombay 
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INSURGENCY 


IN THE LINE 
OF FIRE 

The army springs a surprise on seasoned 
north-eastern guerrillas, hut underground 
sources dispute the military’s claims 

T |he scene of action was not the routes for rebels from the north-east 
most expected of battle sites, since the Naga fighters first started 
Mizorarn, since the 1986 using it to reach erstwhile East Pakistan 
accord, has remained one of for training and buying weapons in the 
the most peaceful of the north- late Fifties, 
eastern states But when units of the 57 The other is the North Cachar corri- 
Mountain Division moved into the remo- dor, which begins from the Barail 
te southern confines of the state in mid- Ranges on the tri-junction ot Nagaland, 
April, they were not on an aimless foray. Manipur and Assam and passes through 
The task of Operation Golden Duck the southern stretches of Meghalaya and 
was unambiguous: to encircle and wipe moves into Bangladesh’s Sylhet region, 
out a large group of 250 separatist guer- The first batch of the Naga fighters, 
rillas proceeding to Manipur from the under the leadership of the legendary 
Arakan coast on the Myanmar- Kaito Serna, used this route to East 
Bangladesh border. Pakistan, but larger groups returning 

The intelligence, for a change, was from there have since preferred the 
accurate and timely. The tri-junction of Mizoram-Chin Hills route. 

Mizoram with Myanmar’s Chin Hills This takes much longer, but the vege- 
and Bangladesh’s Chittagong Hill , tation is thick, the area sparsely populat- 
Tracts has been one of the two favourite ed and large rebel formations can keep 

TALKING TERMS 

General Shankar Roy Chowdhury favours dialogue 
with NE rebels within the constitutional framework 

T here are signs that the Centre is | The emphasis on dialogues with 
keen to negotiate with the Naga rebels in the north-east, especially 

insurgents for anything "less than an those in Nagaland and Manipur, 

independent Nagaland" within the stemmed from die ‘realisation’ that 

- provisions of the Indian Constitu- insurgency was a "political problem 

lion. The chief of army staff, General requiring a political solution", This 

. Shankar Roy Chowdhury, aired this was the only way to solve the 

view here last month while on an ins- decades-old problem affecting the 

pection tour of thenorth-castem sec- region, said the general. But he also 

tor. The general seemed to echo the lamented that development hadn't 

words of Union home minister S B. been commensurate with the amount 

Chavan. who te reported to have of. money pumped into the north- 

expressed the Centre’s willingness to eastern states, 

talk even with Kashmiri separatists Roy Chowdhury claimed that 
^demanding for Kashmir. intensive army operations against the 



shifting between Indian and Burmese 
territories, depending on troop move¬ 
ments on cither side. And if one has the 
backing of Arakanese and Chin rebels 
on the other side of the border, the home- 
bound guerrillas arc assured of logistic 
support. 


insurgents had put the rebels on the 
defensive. This was evident from die 
fact that most of them had shifted 
their bases to Assam’s North Cachar 
Hills, abandoning their strongholds 
in Nagaland and Manipur. 

The army’s confidence appeared 
to have been boosted by its recent suc¬ 
cess in Mizoram, whore 39, militants 
were killed and S3 captured in a 
20-day operation. A huge cache of 
arms, including a rocket launcher, 
was also seized. The insurgents, 
reportedly belonging to the NSCN, 
ULFA, UNLF and PLA, were return* 
ing from training in Bangladesh vja 
Cox’s Bazar. ' ■ > 

On the brighter side, thegeneral 
said, was the cooperation from the 

Myanmarese Army during the Mizo¬ 
ram operation. The idea of joint 
action has also been broached with 
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O peration Golden Duck was conceiv¬ 
ed to spring a surprise on the return¬ 
ing rebels and plug the route. Since 
Gcneial Shankar Roy Chowdhury 
assumed charge of the Indian Army, the 
country’s counter insurgency pnorities 
have changed 



There is greater emphasis on opera¬ 
tions in the north-east and an attempt to 
balance resource allocations between 
this theatre and Kashmir, perhaps, 
because the general believes that "the 
situation in the north-east is as bad as in 
Kashmir". 


the Bangladeshi Army and a positive 
reply was awaited, he said. The milit¬ 
ants have been operating mostly 
from Bangladesh, and, of late, have 
been using the Mizoram route after 
the Karimganj sector in Assam was 
sealed by the security forces. 

Admitting that the army was guil¬ 
ty of atrocities in the Fifties and Six¬ 
ties, the general claimed that, since 
then, the security forces had undergo¬ 
ne a change of attitude and were cauti¬ 
ous against human rights violations. 
The old, imperial style was out, he 
said, though "incidents like Chrar- 
e*Sharief are set-backs to such 
efforts". 

He added that India was keen on a 
political process in Kashmir, and 
wouldn't allow any part to secede. • 

SEUS 


Troop levels in the region have gone 
up, additional paramilitary units have 
moved in to beef up static duties and mili¬ 
tary strike reserves (generally meant for 
conventional conflicts) have been creat¬ 
ed for sudden deployment or .special ope¬ 
rations, like the Golden Duck. 

In early April, reports lrom the Subsi¬ 
diary Intelligence Bureau (SIB) field sta¬ 
tions indicated that a big rebel group 
was on its way to Manipur through the 
Mi/oram-Chin Hills stretch. The SIB 
reports suggested this was a joint group 
of guerrillas from the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN), the 
United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA), the United National Liberation 
Front (UNLF) and the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army (PLA), who had picked up 
more than 300 pieces of the latest auto¬ 
matic weapons from the Wyakaung 
beach on the Myanmar-Bangiadesh bor¬ 
der. These weapons — some very latest 
like the .86 Light Machine Gun — were 
purchased from the black markets in 
South-East Asia and brought to the Ara- 
kan coast in chartered vessels with false 
papers. 

By 10 April, an entire brigade of the 
57 Mountain Division was positioned in 
the arc between Parva and Lawntlai. On 
13 April, the first rebel scouts were spot- 
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"NSCN wasn’t with us" 

Paresh Barua accuses the army of distorting facts 


Sjktrtman - turned- it isu rgent Par¬ 
esh Bdnta has commanded the mi lira- 
typing of the VLFA since the mid- 
Eighties. 

With Operation Golden Puck in 
full cry, Praesh Barua called up Sub - 
irBhaumik on a Saturday afternoon. 
The line was not steady—but Barua 
agreed to a brief telephonic inter¬ 
view , Excerpts; 

Sunday: How many of your 
fighters and those of the other 
groups have died in this operation 
in Mizoram? 


There were no NSCN or UNLF 
lighters or commanders in our 
column. It was just we and the PLA 
And it is our boys who have been 
fighting for over a month now —- 
from 13 April to be precise^ 

Q: Why would Indian agencies 
twist such facts? 

A; l think the Indians want our rela¬ 
tions with the Kukis to be destroyed 
by citing an NSCN connection that 
docs not exist. We want to be friend¬ 
ly to both the Kukis and the Nagas. 
But. for the moment, we don't want 
to get involved in this feud. We want 


led and brie! encounters occurred. The 
rebel column tried at least three swing¬ 
ing detours to confuse the army and slip 
past the cordon 

At this point, Major-General Naren- 
dcr Singh Gill, GOC-m-C 57 Mountain 
Division, played his trump card. He 
moved in the reserves and dosed the 
gaps in the encirclement. 

horn 28 April, regular encounters 
weie reported which intensified alter 13 
May. Gill says nearly 60 rebels have 
been killed, and he is confident that 
moie success awaits his soldiers 
because the rebels are trapped. 

T hat ^ a claim the rebel leaders are 
challenging The ULFA's 
commander-in-chicl, Paresh Barua, in 
one of his rare inici v »ews, has said the 
army is making a mountain out of a mole 
hill. 

Barua has not only contested rebel 
casualty figures dished out by army sour¬ 
ces, but he has even alleged that the mili¬ 
tary intelligence has twisted facts 
deliberately 

He says there were only ULFA and 
PI .A guerrillas and no NSCN or UNLF 
fighters in the rebel column. 

That is possible. The NSCN is too 
well-conditioned a fighting group to be 
cornered for so long. In the past, NSCN 
formations have swung past waiting 
Assam Rifles cordons in this stretch at 
least twice in the past three years. 

No army casualties — Gill says there 
is none so far — also sounds incredible 
and could only be possible against raw 
recruits or a bunch ol tired and sick guer¬ 
rillas from the plains, uncomfortable 
with mountain warfare. It is also unlike¬ 
ly that the PLA or the UNLF (Meghen), 
which exchanged hot words with the 
NSCN during the Manipur polls, would 
be in the same group with them. 

Barua says the army version is a plant 
intended to alienate the ULFA and the 
Manipuri groups from the Kukis by high¬ 
lighting a non-existent NSCN connec¬ 
tion. The Mi/.os are the ethnic cousins of 
the Kukis, and if they stop cooperating, 
these rebel groups will have lost a mjor 
ingress-exgrpss route forever. 

Another highlight of Operation Gold¬ 
en Duck, despite confusion over the 
casualties, is the cooperation from the 
Myanmarese Army. Joint Indo- 
Myanmarese military operation had 
stopped after New Delhi supported the 
pro-democracy movement in that 
country. • 

Sublr Bhmumlk/Cmlputtm 



File picture of Paresh Barua (right): 

Paresh Barua: We have lost eight 
fighters, the PLA lost four-*- Rongpi 
is injured, but I don't know whether 
he is arrested* Some of our sick boys 
might have been captured — I don’t 
know whether the army has finished 
them off. Our wireless communica¬ 
tion broke down midway into the bat¬ 
tle, but I can say with confidence the 
Indian generals are exaggerating our 
losses 

Q: What about other groups? The 
rcbrime the NSCN and UNLF 
& were with your column? 
it's a white lie. Muivah has 
I to gait alone. He cares for 
1 no other group, except a 
^ faction* that has any 
! thesis* 



revolutionary groups of both these trf 
bes to stop fighting the Indian state 
aud its armed forces. 

Q: Is this the first time that the Indi¬ 
an Army has cornered an Incom¬ 
ing rebel column in this Mizo-Chin 
Httte route? 

A: Yes, we took some initial losses. 
But this has not demoralised our 
boys —■ they are still fighting. Wc 
have lost some weapons, including 
new ones like; the .86 model LMG? 

Q: Where did you get these wea¬ 
pons from? Is Bangladesh helping 
you In thli regard? 

A: That's an Indian propaganda. 
Bangladesh has never helped us—it 
never will. 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Leave the army alone 

Politicians should stop messing around with the men in uniform 


BJP leaders of the 
seniority of Murli 
Manohar Joshi ought 
to have known better 
than to have raised the 
howl they did over 
army chief General 
Shankar Roy Chow- 
I dhury’s simple remark that in Kashmir 
| Pakistan is engaged in an "undeclared 
[ war" with India. The whole country, the 
government and the 
Opposition parties inclu¬ 
ded, has been complai¬ 
ning, rightly enough, of a 
"proxy war" which began 
not five years ago in Kash¬ 
mir but much earlier at 
the height of terrorism in 
Punjab. General Roy 
Chowdhury has said the 
same thing in a different 
language. 

Mercifully, the Rajya 
Sabha’s deputy chair¬ 
man, Najma Hcptullah, 
put an end to the uncalled 
for criticism of the chiei 
of army staff. A commun¬ 
ist MP also rose to the 
general’s defence. And 
the floor leader of Joshi’s 
party, Sikander Rakht, 
clarified that no reflec¬ 
tion on Roy Chowdhury 
was intended; the BJP 
only wanted to denounce 
the government’s plans 
to hold elections in Kash¬ 
mir despite the gravity of the situation 
on the ground, so clearly underscored by 
the army chief. 

Indian parliamentary democracy is 
about to enter the middle age because it 
will soon be 50. Shouldn’t political 
leaders realise at this late stage that fier¬ 
ce political battles can be fought without 
dragging in the armed forces, which are 
doing an excellent job of safeguarding 
the country’s freedom, frontiers, unity, 
territorial integrity and value system? 
And they are doing it in extremely diffi¬ 
cult circumstances and on a very tight 
budget. 

aijtyp^Y 4— to Jut* 1906 


The British Raj had its reasons to 
"insulate" the army from civilian 
society. Independent India ought not to 
continue this insulting pattern And 
while there can be absolutely no compro¬ 
mise on the basic tenet of civilian con¬ 
trol over the military, to show scant res¬ 
pect to the three armed forces and their 
chiefs can be no part of this doctrine. 

To say this is not to argue that military 
chiefs and other senior officers are infall¬ 


ible and never talk out of turn. But there 
are both procedures and ways for deal¬ 
ing with such aberrations. In no case 
should the sense of proportion be lost. 

This very nearly happened when a for¬ 
mer and distinguished army chief, Gene¬ 
ral (retired) S.F. Rodrigues, gave an 
interview to a New Delhi daily to which 
objection was taken three years ago. 
What he had said was, in substance, not 
at all wrong. But he had used expres¬ 
sions like "bandicoots" in contexts 
where these should have been avoided. 
The lapse was minor and could have 
been dealt with discreetly. But that s not 


our way. 

On the day the interview appeared. 
General Rodrigues was in Nepal on an 
official visit. In Parliament, however, 
there was an uproar Some senior mini¬ 
sters were also agitated. It can now be 
disclosed that there were no fewer than 
five meetings of the Cabinet Committee 
on Political Af fairs (CCPA) in the cour¬ 
se of one day before the government 
could make a statement in the House. 

This was so because at 
least two ministers were 
demanding the general’s 
"head". The Prime Mini¬ 
ster, in his quiet, unhurri¬ 
ed manner, persuaded 
them to calm down. Sha- 
rad Pa war, the then defen¬ 
ce minister, made a state¬ 
ment, giving a rather hard 
knock on the army 
chiefs wrist, and that 
was the end of the matter. 
(These days there is no 
question of a CCPA meet¬ 
ing being held for the sim¬ 
ple reason that no such 
body exists any longer. 
To make matters worse, 
P.V. Narasimha Rao has 
propounded the astonish¬ 
ing principle that it is mat¬ 
ter entirely for* the Prime 
Minister’s "discretion" 
whether or not to have a 
CCPA!) 

While on the subject I 
must also deplore, with 
all the emphasis at my com¬ 
mand, the cavalier manner in which the 
Prime Minister has treated the important 
idea of having a national security coun¬ 
cil (NSC). 

After promising for two years in suc¬ 
cession that such a council would be set 
up, PV has gone back on his word on the 
specious ground that the NSC would be 
"unwieldy". He has, of course, promised 
to appoint "small, small" advisory 
groups for specific issues and problems. 
It is a safe bet that before this can be 
done, the Lok Sabha elections will over¬ 
take the exercise. • 
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Indian Airlines does not give you the 


Indeed, no other airline offers such a wide choice of aircraft 
and not just a choice of seats 

Which is why we have a fleet of 58 aircraft 

The only domestic airline in India flying the wide-bodied A300:» 
and the most advanced fly-by-wire A320s, our passengers enjoy 
the same level of comfort as international fliers 

A greater seat-pitch, an enhanced baggage allowance, an; 
comfortable Executive and Economy classes are Just some of th* 
other premiums keeping our passengers on cloud nine. 



Of course, waiving of cancellation charges, computerised 
reservations, maintenance infrastructure for a fleet of 5© aircraft.' 
and a national network keep us aeronautical miles ahead. 

No wonder more and more people are rediscovering the 
pleasure of flying a large airline. 

Shouldn’t you too ? 


Come home to 



QAUTAM PATOLE 
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CYBERSPACE 


The whole world opens up as 
India hooks up to the information 
highway 

JLf you are using the phrase, ‘International Infor¬ 
mation Superhighway’ and thinking how erudite 
you sound, forget it. It’s already a no-no, a cliche, a 
has-been of a catch phrase. How, you blink, did that 
happen, when you had hardly begun to understand 
how to spell it? Well, you shouldn’t have blinked. 
That’s about how long it takes for a concept to origi¬ 
nate, catch on and peter out in cyberspace (soon to 
be another cliche). 

What is cyberspace? It's that invisible realm in 
which your computer is talking to other computers 
across the world, and retrieving or sending almost 
any information anywhere in more than 150 countr¬ 
ies quickly, cheaply and reliably. Cyberspace is 
real time, online communication through high spe¬ 
ed data links that criss-cross the globe. It is often 
referred to as an information highway by fellow tra¬ 
vellers and it does resemble a chaotic traffic corri¬ 
dor, where millions of cars speed by, crash, get into 
traffic jams, but finally reach their destination, 
either in one piece or completely transformed by 
the experience. 

One major component of cyberspace as it exists 
today is the Internet, or just the Net. It is a network 
of millions of computers that can dial up each other 
through a maze of connected communication tech¬ 
nologies. The Net has acquired a sort of suprahu- 
man existence...it is not governed by any country or 
organisation, it is free (in both senses of the word) 
and is often thought of as lawless and anarchical. 
Somehow, it continues to expand, estimated to be 
doubling (in volume of transactions) every two 










the cold. 

Says Dr S. Ramani, 
one of the pioneers of the 
information infrastructu¬ 
re in India, who helped 
install ERNET (see box) 
and made it a success, 
"The regulatory policies 
concerned with network¬ 
ing are in a state of evolu¬ 
tion in India. The telecom 
regulatory authority of 
India (TRA1) is being set 
up. At the moment, full- 
fledged networking servi¬ 
ces are not offered by mul¬ 
tiple agencies. One can 
expect that in the course 
of time, this field will 
also be thrown open to 
competition. One would 
also expect the TRAI to 
offer a level playing field 
to all service providers." 
Fortunately for con¬ 
sumers, this is simply not 
a technology that can be 

months. The Net, dubbed the mother of That has been a long time coming, put under lock and key. 
all networks, draws people instinctively The government has been dithering over The irony is that the government has 
to its breast...and then they can’t get the modalities of offering connectivity already committed itself to liberalising 
enough of that‘online feeling’. to ordinary Indians. It is an open secret telephone communications. Once the 

I that the Department of Telecommunica- basic telephone services are open to com- 

tions (DoT) wants to keep exclusive petition from the private sector, how can 
n India, the cyber revolution is an idea rights to communication distribution, it prevent any value-added services 
whose time has come. Thousands of Between DoT and VSNL (the main gate- from being provided on the same net- 
urban Indians are waiting breathlessly way provider to Internet from India), works? It’s like giving guests their din- 
for the official policy statement from the commercial entities who want an ner and withholding the paan masala. 
Videsh Sanchar Nigam Ltd (VSNL), opportunity to compete with govern- ERNET itself is facing a cutoff of 
expected on 15 June. ment providers, might just be left out in funds from the government. After years 



Waiting to enter the Information highway: there are frequent traffic lams 


mA 


Logging in 

How to get online from India 


mxt the moment, there are only four 
^vays to get full international 
connectivity from India: 

M Through ERNET, the education 
and research network, which 
connects scientific and educational 
dknipuses across the country and 
aUQWs thepn reasonable access to 
#tn^bl;databases. Students and 
:pdgmrf^oy'unlimiied access to 
S|H|iatioa highway, thanks to 
’ JiP^y which wasjoiaUyfunded 


We-cerne *© 0 

ERNET 

•Jndtate academic network, 
end o' par* cf!re 

INTERNET 


V'&V , f 1 


by the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) and the 
Government of India. In the next 
three months ERNET is planning to 
have 60 online locations, up from 
less than IS today. For a dibit while, 
ERNET also provided access to 
commercial entities. That facility has 
now been withdrawn. The 
government has decided that 
ERNET is primarily meant for 
education and research, not for 
profit-making. 

■ Through a dedicated satellite link 
tbaiitdSfkhorc computer. Many 
software companies have their own 
Mkbj^s or 120kbps links tothe 
computmofthelipwtmtfsabroad. 
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Hooking on to tatoroot: the possibilities are Ioommo 


Through this, they could access any STP-users have point to multi' point 

online service that is available from access to host computers with 
the host computer. There are Internet connectivity, 

estimated to be 150*200 such 

point*to*point connectivities from II Through the VSNL’s GPSS, 

India. Technically speaking, nobody which is an international gateway, 
is sine about the legality of accessing Subscribers to DoT’s national 

Internet in this manner. It only network, called the I-Net, can get 

emphasises, however, that this is not access to CompuServe, an 

a technology that can be locked away. international network. From there, 

they can easily merge into the 
■ Through the Software international superhighways. 

Technology Parks (STPs). However, I-Net is rumoured to be 


of educating and training and linking 
people in the field of academic research, 
Dr Ramani is naturally sorry to see 
ERNET’s very existence under threat. 
He is very proud that ERNET has succes¬ 
sfully implanted the homegrown univer¬ 
sity tradition of sharing knowledge into 
its network. Public domain software, 
shareware, freeware: these are all terms 
that imply free access to information, 
and that’s what ERNET has made possi¬ 
ble across campuses of India. "No one 
else is as well equipped to do this as 
ERNET," says Dr Ramani, adding, 
"ERNET has its own niche." At the 
same time, ERNET is quite willing to 
face competition from market forces. 
"We will be delighted to take on any 
competition in this regard," says Dr 
Ramani confidently. "Anything that 
does so much for so many people is 
secure." 

T 

1 hanks to ERNET, the scientific com¬ 
munity was the first to go online in 
India. A decade of networking has inexo¬ 
rably changed the face of academia in 
India. 

Now, Indian researchers are getting 
used to the idea of downloading specific 
data on current developments in any 
field. Now, they are empowered to post 
their own research findings into the inter¬ 
national loop without bureaucratic 
delays. It has put a new pressure on the 
academic community to perform. Says 
Dr Vijay Chandru, who took his doctora- 


highly unreliable and subscribers 
complain of excessive down time. 

But where does the common man 
figure in all this? Nowhere. None of 
the alternatives currently available 
allow reasonable access to ordinary 
citizens. Until the government 
implements a nodal structure to 
allow this access, cyberspace will 
remain an exclusive club, at least in 


India. Even what VSNL’s policy is 
announced, it is expected that local 
access would be prohibitively 


expensive. One government 
source compared it to allowin 
competition in the airline 
sector, but restricting people 
to government taxis for going 
to the airport, and charging 
the same fare as the airfare.* 











M ind your languag e 

The lingua franca of cyberspace . 


Mtrangely enough, the word 
‘cyberspace’ was not found in any 
dictionary until the early Nineties. It 
Was craned by William Gibson when 
hev/rate Neuromancer in 1984. It 
caught the imagination of so many 
people that they arc having a great 
time inventing words with the same 
etymology to describe the explosion 
of information in a brave new world, 
With amazing speed, words like 
infobahn, infoglut, cybemaut, 
cyberpunk, newbie and geek—all 
recently conjured up by electronic 
wordsmiths—'have achieved 
backdoor entry into the English 
language. 

Not that academics quite like the 
word cyberspace. They prefer terms 
like international information 
infrastructure. But nobody is 
listening to them anymore than 
people are speaking the Queen’s 
English. The Net, if anything, has 
intemationalisedAmerican English. 

Whenordinary people 
gatecrashed into the cosy and 
exclusive academic club called 
Internet, it quwklychahged from a 
stuffy, formal, ’send mfeyour 
research and I'll send you, mine’ 

' affair intoawiM, drunk, casual kind 
of place. It altered the language of the 
party and the way people addressed 
: each other. Now you can get away 
with calling yourself a‘web babe* on 
your home page. And popular 
i Internet access software like 
t Netscape has really defined the 
informal culture on the Net. Their 
. icon: ‘What’s Cool’ gives you the 
latest and the greatest on the Net. 

^ . Casual interaction, as typified by 
^•Hollywood, is quite definitely the 
lingua franca of the Net. "Dear Sir" 
would not go well in cyberspace. 
Instead, you can blow kisses, raise 
v yrarr^dn?ows. get angry, shorn and 
cry on the Internet. Nettiquette is 
now codified. Many authors have 
to be the Emily Posts of the 
|y^wa.?Qo*dtiy f considering that 
its current form is less 


than five years old, people have 
accepted a mutually beneficial code 
of behaviour. It’s been like 
reinventing good manners. Of 
course, there are exceptions— 
people who use the Net mainly for 
pornography, or who crash into other 
people’s systems with malicious 
intent. But they can quickly be cut off 
from the Net. Online service 
providers in the US no longer allow 
material of pornographic origin to be 
exchanged on their systems. This 




may be, ,however, less from a seme 
of outrage and more because systems 
just cannot handle the extra volume 
of traffic that plies die 42nd Streets of 
cyberspace. 

No, certainly not all is sweetness 
and virtue on the infoeorridors. If 
you plantobe travelling the'Net 
soon, you should know about ‘flame 
wars’.Flamesare angrymessages 
triggered by some slip-up someone 
makes. They can block off threats on 
your local system. Ask Aral Chitnis. 
When suspected plague broke out in 
India, be was the inadvertent 
cause,..and victim...of a flame? war 
that lasted days, when he sought to 
set right NRI misconceptions about 
the disease in India. • ' 


te at MIT and taught at Perdue Universi¬ 
ty in the US for ten years before return¬ 
ing home to join the Indian Institute of 
Science (IISC) as professor of computer 
science and automation, "Almost instant 
access to electronic journals, home 
pages, post-script files of research 
reports by the leading researchers world¬ 
wide is a fantastic boom for researchers 
in India. This, at a time when our librar 
ies are hurting from inadequate funding 
is a welcome fix. Of course, this shrink¬ 
ing of the information gap also means 
that we have to perform at the cutting 
edge, so that our home pages are of as 
much interest to them as theirs are to us." 
In other words, it’s no more excuses for 
Indian researchers. Some have proved 
equal to the challenge. Today. Professor 
Chandru’s department is planning to 
post an electronic journal onto the Web, 



Atul Chitnis (left) working on his 
laptop: victim of a ‘flame war’ 

a first from India. 

Students in India have been possibly 
the most enthusiastic recipients of the 
gift of online access. At HSC, for exam¬ 
ple, many graduates are eager to pursue 
their studies overseas. They find it very 
easy to access universities across the US 
and in much of the English-speaking 
world. They can communicate 
directly...and at no cost...with university 
representatives and narrow down their 
search to the optimal choice. Even bet¬ 
ter, they can make friends on campus, 
long before they arrive there. 

The government bureaucracy has also 
received the largesse of network connec¬ 
tivity. Through Nicnet, it has notched up 
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years of sharing information. But the f 1 Point are supposed to he finally plutcau- 

bureaucracy in India is still to come to V^yberspacc is already beginning to ing out because many businesses, espcci- 
terms with what is happening to the impact on other areas of Indian business, ally the financial services and informa- 

information industry worldwide. Inspite The publishing industry Here, like the tion technology sectors, are no longer 

of the experience with Nicnet, which has publishing industry worldwide, will dependent on physical hubs. Connectivi- 

allowed government departments to inte- soon have to come to terms with the ty means you can sit anywhere and do 

ract with each other across the country, certainty that printed matter will com- the same business as you did from Nan- 

attitudes have not changed enough, pete directly with screen-based informa- man Point, and go home for lunch. Whc- 

Enlightened bureaucrats of the IAS pri- tion. Media groups like Business India thcr real estate contractors in India will 

vately admit that the government has and Dart India Ltd have already multipli- be able to make a switch similar to publi- 

always seen itself as the custodian of ed their deliver) channels with value- shing houses, and sell in cyberspace, 

information, supposedly in the public added services that give subscribers E- remains to be seen, 

interest. "Information in government is" mail access and news and views on vari- More companies are now talking 
still governed by many restrictions," ous topics. It is only a matter of time about setting up home pages on the 

says one IAS officer, "and I don’t see before the big players in the publishing World Wide Web (the Web or W3 is an 

that easing up." All over the world business in India begin to change the international information retrieval sys- 

govemments are opening up. But in way they do business with words, and tern). Home pages are really like bill- 

India, as activist John D’Souza puts it, exploit opportunities in cyberspace. boards along the info-highway that arc 
"Our government is going the other Real estate is also beginning to feel put up to attract specific travellers. They 
way. The time has come to give ordinary the tremors from this other dimension of are advertisements for products or servi- 
citizens the right to information." space. Prices at Bombay’s Nariman ces that a viewer can usually point and 


Doing business 
in cyberspace 

Despite the govern¬ 
ment’s restrictions, 
cyberspace in India is thri¬ 
ving. So far, overpopula¬ 
tion is still not a problem 
in India, at least in cybers¬ 
pace. Various estimates 
put users of online servi¬ 
ces, including mere E- 
mail or bulletin board, or 
news services somewhe¬ 
re between 10,000 and 
50,000. But interest in 
cyberspace is multiply¬ 
ing as fast as the AIDS 
virus in the country. And 
it is impacting on every th¬ 
ing from the publishing 
industry to real estate 
prices. 

Atul Chitnis (see box) 
can already hear the cash 
registers ring. One of the 



click at to get 
more detailed informa¬ 
tion. Home pages can be, 
like advertisements any¬ 
where, highly boring or 
extremely attractive. If 
you have an audio system 
linked to your super 
VGA computer, and a 
high-speed data link, you 
can witness miraculous 
multi-media effects on 
some of the home pages. 
The Software Technolo¬ 
gy Parks of India (STPs) 
have a home page. 

DrN. Vittal, secretary, 
DoE, and a celebrated 
champion of information 
technology in India, wel¬ 
comes viewers "to India, 
a place where exciting 
developments in softwa¬ 
re" are taking place. You 
can see a picture of him 
and hear his voice. He 
could be in the next room. 
Home pages are still 
uncommon from 


very few people engaged in spreading 
awareness of cyberspace in India, his 
proposed multi-metro seminars in July 
are expected to attract over 2,000 enthu¬ 
siasts. "It’s like a massive adventure 
game, the more you find out, the less you 
know," he says. Aptech India Ltd has 
also sniffed out a similar opportunity for 
extending its markets in computer trai¬ 
ning. Ads for their new Info Highway 
Programme try, not so subtly, to work 
on people’s fear that they may be left out 
if they don’t become Net-aware. 


Cyberspace will continue to 
hog media attention for a 
long time to come. Both Time 
and Newsweek have 
devoted special issues to it. 
Other magazines 
have not lagged behind 


India, though online service companies 
have just stalled courting the business 
community. Home pages mi^ht just 
change the face of marketing in and 
from India. 


Ironically, while the 
rest of India is still fight¬ 
ing for a basic right to 
information, cyber- 
Indians are usually com¬ 
plaining about the info- 
glut (an excess of infor¬ 
mation) in cyberspace. 




Because any of the tens of milJions of 
users of the Internet can put up their own 
road show on the information highway, 
finding any specific information is very 
much like finding the proverbial needle. 
There’s so much wrong information, 
misguided information and so much tri¬ 
via that one is sometimes unable to get 
any information at all. It is just like televi¬ 
sion, in a way. With a bewildering array 
of channels to choose from, the viewer 
finds himself surfing channels aimles¬ 
sly. And just as urban Indians began to 
switch off Santa Barbara once they felt 
the addiction creeping in, people are con¬ 
sciously forcing themselves off the Net 
because, as one consultant put it, 
"Frankly, I'd rather be addicted to alco¬ 
hol than to the Internet. It is simply a 
waste of time." 

T 

1 he irfoglut, of course, merely repres¬ 
ents another business opportunity. 
Indexing services are already becoming 
cool on the Net. Companies are now 
springing up to help you find informa¬ 
tion or solutions for a fee. Netquest, a 


Bangalore-based company founded by 
Pradeep Singh, 37, an NRlfrom Seattle, 
is a good example of an extension of that 
service. Netquest offers mentoring servi¬ 
ces to software developers/users. If 
someone, say, has a problem with his 
software and wants to know a way to get 
around that problem without wasting 
too much of his own time, he can delega¬ 
te the job to Netquest. Netquest is cur¬ 
rently accessible only through Com¬ 
puServe, and is only troubleshooting lor 
one software company. But Pradeep 
Singh has seen into the future. He can 
see that it has the potential to become a 
multimillion dollar business 

Netquest could not have existed with¬ 
out cyberspace highways. With very 
high speed communication links bet¬ 
ween Bangalore and Seattle,Netquest’s 
geographical location becomes irrele¬ 
vant. He could just as easily be in Bhu¬ 
tan or Brussels. Yes, other overheads are 
cheaper here, and there is no dearth of 
brilliant young engineers coming out of 
Indian technology institutes. Even the 
weather is better. But nobody who com¬ 
es acrossNelqiiests’sname on a bulletin 
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bohemian. anarchic spirit of 
interhetwithhte tong wavy hair, his 
fcdetf Jeans and T-shirt, his 
conviction that information must 
How unbridled and his ‘nerdlsh’ 
passion for working the Net. 

Atut Chftnfs exemplifies the 
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politically liberal-democratic, for 
whom access to information is a 
iifeffne. He looks and dresses 
conventional, and optimises his 
time online to further his career 
goats. Ahd and Ashish are, 
however, good friends. Of course, 
they had their first face-to-face 




X Atul from 


Bangalore and Ashish from Delhi. 
They spend much of their online 
time arguing. Ashish calls Atul an 
"old man* and Atul returns that with 
*young brat". 

They fight about everything, 
but share an electronic 
bond that is stronger 
than their disagreements. When 
they met recently In Bangalore 

Anand Ml: trading an the 



(only their third personal meeting), 
the bond possibly grew stronger. 
Some business also took place, as. 
both are developing bulletin board 
software (BBS) packages. Atui's 
Cybernet will sell for a price, while 
Ashish’sNetropoliswilibe 
freeware. Whatever else they may 
disagree about, for them one thing 
Is clear: cyberspace will only help 
increase human Interaction. Any 
contrary opinion, they say in 
unison, is. ‘simply ridiculous!* 

AiMMidPadt l flnancWcoa«dtant, 

Bangalore: He was the first 
subscriber to Dart's India Online 
Computer service in Bangalore. 

And he's never regretted it India 
Online gives him real time access to 
the Bombay Stock Exchange, from 
his home or office in Bangalore. 

For Rs 10,000 per year, Padi, 42, 
who runs an independent 
consultancy named Aland Padi * 
Flrtanciai'Services Private Limited," 
can send and receive international 
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The Infoglut merely 
represents another 
business 
opportunity. 
Indexing services 
are already 
becoming cool on 
„ the Net. 
Companies are now 
springing up to 
help you find 
information or 
solutions for a fee 


board knows that or where Neiquest iv 
Nctquest has a CompuServe address, an 
impersonal identification, which is 
enough. 

Of course, physical location si ill mat¬ 
ters, but more from the point of view oi 
quality of life. And Bangalore, not sur¬ 
prisingly is where most of the connectivi¬ 
ty wannabes reside. As India’s Silicon 
Valley, it is the nodal centre for all infor¬ 
mation technology. Already, the STP 
offers various online services at 
Bangalore’s Electronics City. Besides 
that, many software companies in 
Bangalore have their own dedicated 64 
(or highei) kbps links to computers in 
the US. Since those computers have 
access to the Internet, users in India can 
easily log into it. 

But having connectivity and using it 
productively are two separate things. 
Because cruising the Internet can be a 
colossal waste of precious employee 
time, many companies are simply restric¬ 
ting widespread access to the Internet 
within their organisations. Employees 
are not encouraged to surf the Net on offi¬ 
ce time, and personal E-mail is not 


E-mail, receive up-to-date 
information on financial 
transactions at Dalai Street, access 
an Impressive database of 
company statistics, aadalso read 
the news. 

For Padi, a lover of home-cooked 
food and old Hindi songs, it is 
heaven, "I can feel the pulse of the 
market sitting at my borne or my 
office and at the same time, make 
instant financial transactions," he 
says. He believes that no other 
industry in India, outside the 
information technology business, 
has benefited as much from the 
revolution in ortHne communication 
as the financial services sector. 

Screen-based trading has 
impacted on every stock brokers’ 
lifestyle. Padi himself can dearly 
seethe future. 

Min V ftomt,hrfwmtittoB activist, 
Bombay, like most HGO activists, 
John O’Souza, 43, is a crusader for 
tbe tight to information. As a core • 

‘ .. '/A'Si&r - •• s, 
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member of Bombay's venerable 
Centre for Education and 
Documentation (CED). otherwise 
known on the alternative circuit as 
just Doc Centre, John has for at 
least two decades been a 
professional information provider. 
He takes his rightful place now in 
cyberspace. 

Connectedtoindialink,a 


John D’Soun: a professional 

leiMm mm fcS mi mm feMejAnMiljAil 

information provider 



network of Indian NGOs, and 
uplinked to Association of 
Progressive Communicators 
(APC), a worldwide NGO online 
forum, John can now cruise the 
bylanes of the World Wide Web, 
downloading information that was 
inaccessible from India just a few 
years ago.‘If Bhopal were to 
happen now, we would have Instant 
information on methyl isocyanate 
(MIC), the deadly gas which leaked 
from the Union Carbide factory in 
1984," he says ruefully. 

Now, John is in a position not 
just to retrieve information, but also 
send information on developmental 
activities in India, in 'a 
newly-empowered south to*north 
dialogue. M that remains is fot the 
Indian government to understand 
and accept the free spirit 
of the international 
information highway 
and allow ordinary citizens 
the right toinformation, 
ifejffcatftome, * 









allowed. Says C.N. Kumar, HRD direc¬ 
tor, Texas Instruments, "Unrestricted 
access to cyberspace, besides hogging 
valuable bandwidth, will lead 
employees to becoming defocussed 
from their primary job." Most compan¬ 
ies in the information technology indus¬ 
try follow similar policies. 

In fact, many people and companies 
have already had enough of the Internet. 
They are building firewalls around their 
private cyberrealms to prevent outsiders 
from gatecrashing. Complete freedom 
can be too much of a good thing. 


Inside a computer firm in Bangalore: 
the centre of hectic activity 

Restricting access to some people 
while allowing smooth access to others 
may become the biggest bugbear in 
cyberland The Internet really is like a 
highway; it has space for only so many 
cars. If too many cars are on the road at 
any given time, it creates traffic jams, 
reduces everyone's speed and becomes 
self- defeating as a means of communica¬ 
tion. Yes, you can build flyovers and 
priority lanes, you can have alternative 


routes to the same destinations, but even 
that has limitations. That problem is still 
in the future for us here in India. Band- 
widths available with the VSNL are still 
underutilised. It’s like having an eight- 
lane highway for a few bullock carts and 
the occasional tempo. There’s still 
ample space for the heavy vehicles (the 
high volume users in the information 
technology industry). 

But bullock carts,too,havc found them- 
selvcs a symbolic lane in cyberspace, 
thanks to the non-governmental organi¬ 
sations (NGOs). This is still surprising. 
Traditionally, NGOs have been suspici¬ 
ous of alien technologies. Often for 
many good ieasons. Modem technology 
has often been capital intensive, depen¬ 
dent on unavailable infrastructure (like 
electricity). There were fears that this 
technology would reduce itself to ano¬ 
ther imperialist tool, worries about 
adverse cultural impact. Somehow, 
somewhere, there has been a turna¬ 
round. A computer in an NGO office is 
no longer an aberration. Says Pradip 
Thomas of the World Association for 
Christian Communication, in a periodi¬ 
cal called Voices , "For technology, 
modem and traditional, is inherently sub- 
vertiblc". He writes of using informa¬ 
tion technology for 'lobbying and 
conscicntisatiorf. 

That is exactly what is happening. 
Quickly realising the potential of cheap 
and wide dissemination of information 
from their point of view, many NGOs 


India in cyberspace 

You could get all you wanted to know about the country sitting at home 


If there bad been no Tam Bram 
(Tamil Brahmins to the uninitiated) 
students in universities across 
America, would India ever have 
joined die cyberspace club? Maybe, 
it would have, eventually. But ever 
since the first Sriram Subramanyam 
or Mani Iyer got connected to the 
first modem that winged him home 
through cyberspace, in about the 
. time it takes to think of a dosa, 

‘. cyberspace has never been quite the 
- ..'same, 

V' Ennaris (a tribe mainly resident in 

ys North America, sub-genus of die 
Indian race, sometimes mysteriously 




called NRI) are the superchefs of the 
most delicious offerings on India in 
cyberspace. And even if you can’t 
find some nugget of information on 
India, don’t worry. There are 
24-hour happy hackers just waiting 
to satisfy your appetite for 
information, however arcane. 
Whether you need recipes for 
gongura pickle, a list of Indian single 
men in universities in Texas or a 
description of die finer intricacies of 
rang Shankarabkanmm, you can 
look for it, or ask for it, on the Net. 
One modest search for topics under 
the query ‘India’ leads to 621 
documents, including Global Hindu 


Electronic Network: the Hindu 
Universe. And that’s just in one 
small suburb of cyberspace. 

There is good reason why Indians 

have some presence on the Net. 

Armed with a great degree of ; 
comfort in English, a great 
propensity for rhetoric and an almost 
natural skill for information 
technology, Indians have shimmered 
into cyberspace like a genie lef out of « 
a bottle. ' f 

There are gleeful entrepreneurs 
just waiting in the wings, market 
research dossiers in hand, for India to , 
open up its communication lines ' 
enough to give them a seat cm the 
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are now comfortably freewheeling on 
the infobahn, right here in India. True, 
many of them are foreign-funded agen¬ 
cies. Computers, though getting cheaper 
by the day, are not exactly within the 
means of most NGOs. But, in the spirit 
of the Internet, there are many internatio¬ 
nal efforts to give free or subsidised 
links between NGO communities. 

There is a lot of sharing of informa¬ 
tion, ideas and ideologies in both direc¬ 
tions. If Bittu Sehgal (environmentalist, 
writer) can download information on 
environmental degradation from mono¬ 
culture, Minar Pimple of Yuva (a Bom¬ 
bay NGO) can also upload online infor¬ 
mation about Medha Patkar's satyagra- 
ha to all the world. NGOs today have a 
tremendous support system in 
cyberspace. 

The only problem now is the govern¬ 
ment's regressive altitude to 
information-sharing. While NGOs here 
can now openly walk the infocorridors 
of the World Bank, they find it impossi¬ 
ble to get land records in, say, Behram- 
pur. Perhaps, though, it is only a matter 
of time. 

Who's listening out there, however? 
Do NGOs preach only to the converted? 
"From places like India it goes largely to 
the liberal/open-tninded individual and 
so in the beginning, the impact is limited 
to that extent," admits John D'Souza, 
"and the comparative advantage will 
increase only when really large numbers 
of people have online access.” 

transatlantic cyberrocket. 

Primarily, the market is for 
reliable E-mail services. Mothers 
anxious to know if the powdered 
chutney they sent with Priya’s uncle 
was good. Fathers asking their sons 
why do one was at home when they 
dialled up at midnight local time. 
Students confirming Air India 
bookings in time for their brothers’ 
weddings back home...everyone of 
them can be lured into the Net. 

When the Bombay riots broke out, 
there was a tremendous volume of 
£»JnatI from concerned 
non-residents, who shared a sense of 
shock and grief. Online access, much 
cheaper than telephone calls, • 

allowed diem to reach out and touch 
traumatised friends back home. 

Online service providers like Ravi 
Database Computers (RDC) have 


Cultural Impact of 
cyberspace 


Cyberspace as a cultural concept 
usually polarises people into two groups 
(in the same way that television invasion 
did). One group makes dire predictions 
about the chilling effect on interpersonal 
relationships. The extremists m this 
group issue warnings about an insular, 
alienated, individualistic society. 

The other group is cheerfully disbelie¬ 
ving of such prognostications. They 
believe that cyberchat only makes for 
human interaction, unlimited by geogra¬ 
phical barriers. Cyberspace is as good a 
place as any other hangout for making 
friends. This group feels that the only dri¬ 
ving force behind the rapid globalisation 
of the Internet is in fact the genetically- 
driven need to make contact with other 
people. 


During the Bombay 
riots, online access 
allowed concerned 
non-residents to roach 
out and touch 
traUR13tiS8fl w t§B8# 

back homo 



Many other conjectures are made 
about cyberspace: 

• The Internet will only increase the 
divide between the information rich and 
the know ledge poor. 

• The Internet is a leapfrogging techno¬ 
logy which will finally give a competi¬ 
tive chance to the south. 

• The Internet is the great leveller, 
where no discrimination of caste, creed, 
colour, race and sex are operative. 

• The Internet is a precursor of a Big Bro¬ 
ther government that can peep into any 
citizen’s life at will. 

• The Internet is by nature anarchic and 
will reel in fascist governments worldwi¬ 
de. It will become a supranational pres¬ 
ence that will make national govern¬ 
ments redundant. 


already mapped out the 
potential of this market. 

‘Indiaworld’ is an online infopackage 
of die latest news in India. 

For a mete US $29 per year, you can 
did! up San Diego, the host computer 
of RDC, and get all the news 
of the day from India, In 
jdsUinanth* ‘IndjaworkT 
till about 300 subscribers 
In the US. No need to order 
filmmagarines from home. 

Stardust in cyberspace us 
only an idea away. ♦ 
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• It will allow the consumer/subscriber 
a real voice, and a freedom of choice. 

• It will make the consumer more vulne¬ 
rable to the pressure selling of internatio¬ 
nal corporate houses. 

• It will dehumanise people. 

• It will rehumanise people. 


x\ny or all of the above commonly 
expressed opinions on cyberspace could 
be perfectly prescient and valid. What¬ 
ever you say and think abouUhe Inter¬ 
net, you could easily be right. Nobody 
knows which way the Internet is headed. 


others feel that the impersonality of 
cyberspace is the real freedom. The com¬ 
mon expression is: in cyberspace, no 
one knows that you are a dog. Or that 
you’re Scheduled Caste or a Brahmin. 
Or that you have ingrown toe nails and a 
crooked nose. Unless you specifically 
tell someone so. You can also paint an 
inaccurate picture of yourself, though. 
You can claim to be tall, dark and hand* 
some, or anything else you want to be 
Salman Khan or Madhuri Dixit, you can 
create a cyberpersonality for yourself. 

Truth will out, of course, if you are 
planning a face-to-face encounter with 
an online friend. Then it’s back to the 
same old interpersonal dynamics. 

Cyberspace will continue to hog 



Somehow, however, even in cybers¬ 
pace, the more things change, the more 
they remain the same. The same human 
problems, the same crimes, perversion, 
greed and the same exhilarations: roman¬ 
ce, exploration, expansion of the human 
frontiers; except that they all move to the 
small screen. The Internet, uniquely, is 
both a microcosm and a macrocosm of 
the real world we know. 

In India, too, potentially, the same 
controversies that divide the country 
now could easily move online. Then you 
will have real time electronic battles 
over Ram Mandir or the movie Bombay. 
Nobody seems to particularly evolve 
their positions with new technologies, 
they only upgrade the means of dissemi¬ 
nating the same old ones. 

That’s why some people believe 
cyberspace will increase racism. But 


DrN. Vittal, secretary, DoE, 
and a celebrated champion of 
information technology in 
India, welcomes viewers "to 
India, a place where exciting 
developments in software" 



media attention for a long time to come. 
Both Time and Newsweek have 
devoted special issues to it* Other maga¬ 
zines, newspapers and television pro¬ 
grammes have not lagged behind. Every¬ 
one loves to write and talk about cybers¬ 
pace. And the hype will only increase. 
Somehow, connectivity has become an 


exciting human condition...It gets the 
adrenaline running and the heart pum¬ 
ping. And yet, at the same time, it insula¬ 
tes you from the dreariness of day- 
to-day routine. As a commentator in For¬ 
bes magazine put it, in an article titled 
‘Romancing the Grindstone’, M The tech¬ 
nology that lets us enslave ourselves real¬ 
ly is sexy in a way that typewriters and 
filing cabinets never were.” And so, 
people with online access find them¬ 
selves working lustily, round the clock. 
And loving it. 

Often, cruising becomes like mentally 
chewing gum, your jaws are working 
long after the flavour is gone. But there 
are many who not only pride in being 
hackers but use their addiction gainful¬ 
ly. Often, the best cybemauts arc mere 
kids...though they soon become whiz- 
kids. Ashish Gulati, 23, {see box) offers 
networking consultancy. He’s sort of a 
cyberspace architect-cum-contraclor. 
He scans the darker bylanes of the Net 
and often finds nuggets that give him 
enough mileage for his next article in 
PC Quest magazine. And Rishab Aiyer 
Ghosh, 22, who lives in New Delhi, and 
is rumoured to be a high school dropout, 
has acquired an awesome reputation as a 
hacker on the Net. 

For India, cyberspace really does 
offer a unique opportunity to leapfrog 
over technological still waters and join 
the rapids. The government simply can¬ 
not put blinkers on this technology. Nor 
can it wish it away Cyberspace is Here 
and Now and the government will have 
to deal with it. "If India is not to be left 
behind," says S. Gopalakrishnan, depu¬ 
ty managing director, Infosys Technolo¬ 
gies, "we will have to get improved 
accessibility. It is the key to our future." 

Like him, many people are hoping 
that the government will create a level 
playing field for any entrepreneur wish¬ 
ing to offer value-added services on the 
information superhighway. Hopefully 
soon. The only benefit from the inoi dina- 
te delay is that, by the time Indians get 
on the infobahn, it will have become so 
user-friendly, you could almost go on 
autopilot. 

Whether the Internet becomes the Big 
Brother that some people fear or merely 
allows globalisation of the local 
hangout, nobody yet knows. But of cour¬ 
se, there is always an option. People can 
still pull the plug out of the cybersocket. 
And go meet a friend. In person, • 

JMMnf NIlikmml/Bmng&Of 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Hie deal in Shimla 


Did Bhutto and Indira Gandhi come to an understanding over Kashmir? 


Was there a secret 
deal between Zul- 
fiqar Ali Bhutto 
and Indira Gandhi 
at the famous 
Shimla summit in 
1972? According 
to R.L. Bhatia, the 
Indian minister of 
state for external 
affairs, an understanding was reached 
between the two Prime Ministers on the 
contentious Kashmir issue. P.N. Dhar, a 
former secretary to Indira Gandhi, 

recently wrote an article 
in a newspaper saying 

more or less the same 
thing. But it is strange 
that Benazir Bhutto, pre¬ 
sently the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan and who was 
present at the Shimla sum¬ 
mit, has chosen to keep 
quiet on the issue: she has 
neither denied nor confir¬ 
med Bhatia and Dhar’s 
contention. 

The Pakistani leader of 
the Opposition, Nawaz 
Sharif, lost no opportuni¬ 
ty to embarrass Benazir 
over this. He has demand¬ 
ed that the Prime Mini¬ 
ster come out with what 
transpired at the Shimla 
summit. The Muslim Lea¬ 
gue of Pakistan has also 
sought a clarification 
from her. 

Bhatia seems to have j 
all the details of the fam¬ 
ous meeting between I 
Z.A. Bhutto and Indira • . «. 

Gandhi. He said that ™ 

Bhutto had agreed to that hi 

accept the Line of Con- ._ l 

trol (LoC) resulting from ISSUE H 

the cease-fire on 17 j| 

December, 1971. Accord- . 

ing to the understanding OOBUHU 
reached between Mrs he felt 

Gandhi and Bhutto, nei- 
thei side shall hwmm 


seek to alter this LoC unilaterally, irres¬ 
pective of mutual differences. Bhutto 
had also assured Indira Gandhi that his 
country would try and solve the Kash¬ 
mir issue bilaterally and would not raise 
this dispute in the United Nations. All 
this was not documented apparently at 
the request of the Pakistani PM as he felt 
that it would complicate matters at home. 

Bhatia revealed that recently when he 
went to invite Benazir Bhutto to attend 
the education summit in Delhi on behalf 
of Prime Minister Narasimha Rao, he 
discussed the matter with her. Bhatia 




also reminded Benazir of the three 
things that she promised she would do 
after she became the Prime Minister for 
the first time. Apparently, the Pakistani 
PM blamed her predecessor, N awaz Sha¬ 
rif, for the delay and asked her foreign 
secretary to investigate the matter. 

I am sure that Benazir Bhutto is well 
aware of the secret pact between her 
father and Indira Gandhi, but she does 
not have the courage to make them 
public. Saying one thing in private and 
taking just the opposite stand in public 
has been an old habit of 
the Bhutto family. 

I still remember what 
Rajiv Gandhi had told me 
while on his way to Delhi 
after attending the 
SAARC summit in Isla¬ 
mabad. He said that Bena¬ 
zir had confessed that the 
ISI was promoting terror¬ 
ism in Punjab. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi told me, "I met Bena¬ 
zir and Asif Zardari at 
their residence and there 
she told me that she was 
aware of the ISI’s hand in 
promoting terrorism in 
Punjab. But she said that 
she was helpless right 
now as the ISI was a very 
strong organisation run 
by the army.” Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi was impressed by the 
Bhutto couple and said 
? that "both husband and 
wife are very nice 
people". 


Z.A. Bhutto had apparently assured Indira Gandhi 
that his country would try and solve the Kashmir 
issue bilaterally and would not raise this dispute 
in the United Nations. All this was not 
documented at the request of the Pakistani PM as 
he felt that it would complicate matters at home 


Today, Benazir Bhutto 
can deny that she ever 
said such things to Rajiv 
Gandhi. But the fact 
remains that she did go 
out of her way to make 
personal fnends with 
Rajiv and in order to 
impress him, she did con¬ 
fess certain things that 
she later found embarrass¬ 
ing to confirm. • 
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TESTING THE 

WATERS 

The Centre is undecided about holding early 
polls in Kashmir following T.N. Seshan’s visit 

to Srinagar 


I t now seems certain that the Cen¬ 
tre has given up the idea of hold¬ 
ing Assembly polls in Jammu and 
Kashmir hy the middle of July. At 
a la.e night Cabinet meeting on 29 
May. it was unanimously decided that 
President’s Rule in Kashmir would be 
extended by another six months. Lest 
this send out wrong signals, Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimha Rao clarified that there 
would be no let-up in the efforts to instal 
a popular government in the troubled 
state. 

Significantly, the Cabinet decision 
came soon after chief election commis¬ 
sioner (CEC) T.N Scshan's visit to Sri¬ 
nagar on 27 May. Seshan, it may be recal¬ 
led, was despatched to Srinagar to assess 
the situation and form an independent 
opinion on the feasibility of holding elec¬ 
tions in Kashmir 

In Srinagar, Seshan met a wide cross- 
section of the people including politicia¬ 
ns, administrative and security officials, 
journalists and locals. 

His first meeting was 
with representatives of 
various political parties, 
where Seshan w as told in 
no uncertain terms that 
the atmosphere in the Val¬ 
ley was not congenial for 
holding polls. In fact, bar¬ 
ring the Congress repre¬ 
sentative, almost all the 
leaders opposed ihe idea 
of elections on the 
grounds that the situation 
in Kashmir was "not 
ripe" for "restoring a civil 
government'’ in the state. 

Of course, the Nation¬ 
al Conference (NC), 
which was represented 
by a four-member delega¬ 
tion led by party general 


secretary Bashir Ahmad Kichloo, was 
opposed to the polls for a different rea¬ 
son. "If the Centre accepts to honour the 
Delhi Agreement and restores Kash¬ 
mir’s pre-1953 position, we are ready 
for elections," Bashir Ahmad Kichloo 
told Seshan. "New Delhi should not get 
scared and thus oblige Pakistan by defer¬ 
ring the polls," he added. 

However, this demand by the NC 
leaders did not go down well with T.N. 
Seshan. Reacting to Kichloo’s state¬ 
ment, the CEC thundered, "I’m just a 
referee. I came here to sec whether the 
ground is fit for playing and to know 
more about the players. Go and ask the 
Pnme M ini ster to grant you the demand." 

T he Congress, perhaps, was the only 
political party which favoured the 
idea of holding polls soon and without 
any pre-conditions. State Congress 
leaders urged Seshan to not defer Assem¬ 
bly polls any further. Mangat Ram, a 


T.N. Seshan: a mission to Kashmir 




senior leader of the state Congress unit, 
alleged that the j&K administration has 
vested interests in deferring the polls. 
The state party chief, Ghulam Rasool 
Kar, defended his colleague and argued 
that elections was the only way to resolv¬ 
ing the Kashmir crisis peacefully. 

But the state unit of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) does not think so. "If 
New Delhi forced an election on the 
people of Kashmii, the alienation will 
deepen further," Chaman Gupta, the 
state BJP chief said. 

What’s more, Gupta opposed any 
move to grant autonomy to Kashmir, 
and warned that New Delhi’s policy of 
appeasement would have disastrous con¬ 
sequences. In fact, the BJP leaders 
expressed strong reservations about 
holding polls because of what they call¬ 
ed "grave discrepancies" in the recently- 
released report of the Delimitation 
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Commission. 

Thai wasn’t all. Ahdul Qayoom, Ihc 
stale Janata Dal chief, warned of "grave 


national and international eonsequen 


ees" if tiic Centre pushed through poll 


in the Valley. Easily the star speaker at 
the meeting, Qayoom gave a detailed 
account of the prevailing situation to 
Scshan. The state Janata Dal president is 
reported to have conveyed to the CKC 
that "conducting polls in Kashmir by 
importing election machinery from out¬ 
side the Valley would further strengthen 
the impression that New Delhi treats 
J&K as its colony". 

There were other crucial poll-related 
points that Qayoom touched upon in the 
course of his long speech. He strongly 
opposed a separate electoral college for 
the migrant Kashmiri Hindus. "This", he 
said, "will be the last nail in the coffin of 
Kashmir’s great cultural heritage." 


Similar views were 


also expressed by leaders 


of the Panther's Parly, tne 


CPI and the CPl(M). All 


of them opposed early 
polls m what they described as "sur¬ 
charged anti-India atmosphere" in 
Kashmir. 

B ut the most important political grou¬ 
ping in the Valley, the Hurriyat Con¬ 
ference, kept away from the meeting In 
fact, ever since the burning of Chrar- 
e-Sharief, the Hurriyat Conference has 
been carrying out a determined cam¬ 
paign against polls in the state. On 22 
May, the Hurriyat, a broad platform of 
30-odd local political outfits, held a big 
rally in the ravaged town of Chrar- 
c-Shaiief. There, all the speakers called 
upon the people to frustrate any attempts 


by the Centre to instal a go\eminent in 
Srinagar 

Thai was the beginning On 26 Mas. 
at Pulwama, the Hurriyat otganised yet 
unothci anti poll rally in Pulwama The 
speakeis included such Hum)at stal 
warts as Abdul (ihani Lone, Moham¬ 
mad Sultan and Abdul Chain who mg 
ed the people once again to boycott any 
elections that may be thrust upon them. 
Howevci, Shabir Shah and Muwai/ 
Umei l arooq, Ihc Huriivat chan man, 
could not reach the rally site because of 
security restrictions. 

In tact, the Hurriyat Conlercnce call¬ 
ed a binulh on the day Scshan \ lsited Sn 
nngar The entire town wore a deserted 
look as the CKC drove down to the 
government guest house. 

All this must have upset T.N. Scshan, 
who seemed to lose his temper a hit too 
often The CKC' w as furious when he 
came to learn that the 
state police had tape 
recorded his meeting 
with the politicians with¬ 
out his consent. An angry 
Scshan not only snatched 
the tape recorder and the 
cassette, hut also ordered 
that the pel son responsi¬ 
ble lor this should be 
immediately suspended. 
What's more, Scshan 
publicly rebuked the 
director ol the state infor¬ 
mation department in 
front of everyone. The 
poor official's crime tea 
was not scived on time 
duung the CKC’s press 
conference. 

In fact, local joui- 
nalisls, too, got a taste of 
Scshan’s wrath. The 
press conference at the 
Nehru Guest House in 
Chasma Shahai was an eventful one. 
Arrogant as ever, Scshan walked in and 
wanted to know' who w'as the BBC’s cor¬ 
respondent. When Yusut Jamecl respon¬ 
ded, he was ordered to leave the room 
immediately. Other journalists who 
were present objected, but Seshan was 
even more rude. 

Political observers in Si inagar say 
that Seshan was utterly disappointed 
with his visit. He is even reported to 
have told people that he was wrongly 
briefed about the situation in Kashmir 
by the Prime Minister’s Office and the 
home ministry. • 

Ramhemd Ahmmd/Srinagar 


The general mood 
of the people was 
against elections. 
At least, this is what 
most of the local 
politicians told 
Seshan. They even 
warned him of grave 
consequences if 
New Delhi thrust 
elections upon the 
Kashmiris 
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ON THE ROAD 


RAJDEEP SARDESAI 


The cosmetic 

ISLAMISTS 


Imran and Jemima are made for each other 


""" So what’s all this 

Bk big about? 

Never before has 
so much been writt- 
r en by so many on 

so little. The marri- 
V * | age of Imran 

jt / *, Khan, cricket stud 

uufll m- _LLl and national hero, 

to Jemima Goldsmith, blonde heiress 
and London partygocr, is perhaps the 
stuff that the tabloid industry lives for. 
But even the ‘lespectable’ media has 
made this an international event, with 
even the venerable Times of London 
choosing to pontificate of the wisdom of 
the match. Counterposing the born- 
again Muslim with the you-only-live 
once-Jew, they predict disaster. 

In the process, the target is not just 
Imran, but the West’s favourite whipp¬ 
ing boy — Islam. As horror stories of 
life behind the veil are listed, the popular 
feeling is that Jemima, already having 
converted to Haiqua, is in for an ordeal 
by faith. But is this really yet another 
‘encounter’ between Islam and the West? 

| On the surface, most certainly. On the 
! one hand, there is a blue-blooded Pathan 
who till only a few months ago was 
being projected as 
the great Islamic hope. 

As he sashayed around 
the country with his flow- a „ 1 

ing mane and robes, he ^ 

had all the right attributes when the 

to be a political success in millinnc 

Pakistan: appropriately IIIIIIIUIIJ> 

feudal, he had been to purdsh 

Aitchison College and w :*i 

Oxford, had film star WIU 

good looks, spoke with champag 

warrior-like zeal about cKp ic in 

problems like corruption # 4 

and illiteracy, was wester- IS that she 

nised but anti-West and „ 

moreover, he had been 
hiscountry’s most succes- — mmmmmmm 


sful cricketer captain. South Asian 
cricket heroes are akin to royalty and 
now one of them was ready to be 
coronated. 

On the other hand, there is Jemima. A 
21-year-old whose only claim to fame 
till a few days ago was that she had given 
the heave-ho to the scion of the Cadbury 
family on the highway, and whose low- 
cut trousseau might lead to riots on the 
streets of Faisalabad. 

N aturally, Imran's religious guardi¬ 
ans in Pakistan are distressed that 
their folk hero has 'sold out' to the West 
by marrying a foreigner and a Jew (I 
mean it’s all very well to have flings 
with these firangis , but to marry them, 
and a Yahudi at that!). The irony is that 
Imran’s champagne society friends are 
equally disappointed at the manner in 
which he has forced his wife to convert 
to Islam, and is already making her fol¬ 
low the religious codcbook. 1 mean you 
can’t be a liberal sex symbol and then 
tell your wife: "Please walk two steps 
behind me, my dear Haiqua, and don’t 
hold my hand in public or they will stone 
us, my love." So, which is the real 
Imran? The orthodox namazi or the free- 



As for Jemima, 
when the heiress to 
millions opts for 
purdah and life 
without 

champagne, what 
she is in fact saying 
is that she has had it 
all 



spirited individual? The messiah of 
morality or the promiscuous male? 

On the one hand, he is mamma’s boy 
who’d only get married to a girl of her 
choice; on the other, he is fiercely indivi¬ 
dualist who has always had an indepen¬ 
dent opinion on most subjects. He has 
always been a staunch nationalist, and 
yet he is a man of the world. He will do 
his namaz religiously during the day, 
and yet will boogey the night away with 
equal passion at Tramps. 
And yes, while he will 
have breakfast with for¬ 
mer ISI chief Hamid Gul, 
he will go to bed with 
Haiqua. 

I am afraid that Imran 
is caught in a classic 
Kiplingesque East-West 
trap. When in Pakistan, 
he feels almost obligated 
to follow the rules of an 
Islamic society* and 
when he crosses kalapa- 
ni , he tries to ‘fit in’ with 
western modes of beha¬ 
viour. The tragedy is that 
the two faces of Imran 
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When in Pakistan, Imran feels almost obligated to follow the rules of 
an Islamic society, and when he crosses kalapani, he tries to fit in’ 
with western modes of behaviour. The tragedy is that the two faces of 
Imran Khan have meant that he has always been troubled by an 
identity crisis of sorts, so that his attempts to project himself as a 
defender of the faith will always appear cosmetic 


Khan have meant that he has always 
been troubled by an identity crisis of 
sorts, so that his attempts to project him¬ 
self as a defender of the faith will always 
appear cosmetic. 

1 have met Imran just once. It was the 
morning after the biggest cricketing day 
of his life. He had just led Pakistan to the 
1992 World Cup triumph in Australia. 
Sitting on his hotel bed, muscular torso 
covered by a loose towel, Imran appear¬ 
ed every inch the sex symbol he was. 
But when we got talking, Imran attempt¬ 
ed to suggest that cricket was only inci¬ 
dental to his larger ‘mission’ in life. The 
cancer hospital idea had just begun to 
take shape and Imran spoke about it with 


messianic zeal. He sounded genuine 
about it: "I want to do it for my mother 
and the people of Pakistan." And yet, 
somehow one sensed that by building a 
hospital in Pakistan, Imran was trying to 
rid himself of the guilt he felt at living a 
lifestyle that was far removed from the 
people of his country. Having lived 
much of his life outside Pakistan, he 
knew he could never quite go back 
‘home’, but at least he wouldn’t be accus¬ 
ed of having forgotten his roots 
altogether. 

T he dualism in Imran’s personality is a 
symptom of a growing trend by 
which elites all over the world are find¬ 
ing it fashionable to return to their roots. 


Perhaps, one should examine the pro¬ 
cess by which rich and successful 
people attempt to embrace Absolute 
Truths. Whether it be Roberto Baggio’s 
espousal of Buddhism or the energetic 
support given to the BJP by NRIs in 
Houston, these cosmetic proponents of 
world religions are only demonstrating 
their own unreal lives by championing 
so-called ‘real’ causes. 

As far as Imran Khan is concerned, 
when an international playboy returns to 
his roots, the process cannot be anything 
but an elite posture. After all, an average 
poverty-stricken villager in the North- 
West Frontier Province (NWFP) 
doesn’t have the luxury of marrying fore¬ 
ign heiresses, does he? If Imran had tru¬ 
ly embraced the tenets of Islam, his 
lifestyle would have been a good deal 
more restricted than it is at the moment. 
But Koranic injunctions have not come 
in the way of dizzy nights at London dis¬ 
cos, nor diminished the appeal of the 
attractive easterner with the mysterious 
religion. Imran’s Islam is glamourous. It 
is the ultimate product in the hyper mar¬ 
ket of the Nineties, where the beautiful 
people buy religion off a shelf to add to 
their own celebrity status. It is a mark of 
the new conservatism of the Nineties 
where mini-skirted MTV groovers see 
no contradiction in choosing to live by 
retrogadc values like feudal honour. 

As for Jemima, when the heiress to 
millions opts for purdah and life without 
champagne, what she is in fact saying is 
that she has had it all. She too seems to 
feel that by re-discovering Islamic chic, 
she can pretend to have left her hedonis¬ 
tic lifestyle behind. I mean a wedding 
ceremony in a mosque in Paris followed 
by a honeymoon along the Riviera, if 
that’s not chic, then what is! 

Perhaps, the killer Khan and his wife 
are not so different at all. Theirs is not a 
marriage of East and West, but of West 
and West. Imran is a Pakistani aristocrat 
and Jemima is a British heiress. Theirs is 
a language of the rootless rich all over 
the world. They have more in common 
with each other that he has with his co¬ 
religionists in Lahore or she has with 
fellow-Brits in Lancashire’s small 
towns. So, as I said at the outset, what’s 
the big fuss about? Let the muezzin call 
and the trumpets sing, because these two 
hepcats are certainly made for each 
other. • 


(The writer Is with New Delhi Television end wee e roving 
correspondent with the Anende Bszer Petrika group) 
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POLITICS 


Berth 

pangs 


N.D. Tiwari announces 
the names of party 
functionaries, and 
leaves many people 
seething in anger 


t took barely 72 hours for K.K. 
Tewary, K.N. Singh and G. Satya- 
narayan Rao to realise that as par¬ 
ty president, N.D. Tiwari was no 
better than Narasimha Rao. On 22 
May, just three days after the dissident 
Congressmen held a conference in New 
Delhi and removed Rao from the presi¬ 
dentship of the Congress and appointed 
Tiwari in his place, disaster struck in the 
rebels’ camp. Three members of the 
inner core of the dissident group—K.K. 
Tewarv, K.N. Singh and G. Satyana- 
rayan Rao — announced that they were 
resigning from the newly-constituted 
working committee of the parallel Con¬ 
gress party. 

Reason: K.K. Tewary and company 
were not too happy with the autocratic 
and undemocratic style of functioning 
of some of their leaders. "This is what 
we had opposed in the Narasimha Rao- 
led Congress. How can you expect us to 
endorse it here," complained K.K. Tewa¬ 
ry. However, by the end of last week, 
two of the disgruntled rebels had been 
pacified. But Tewary was not among 
them. 

The problem began on 22 May, when 
N.D. Tiwari announced the names of 
office-bearers of his parallel organisa¬ 
tion. Tiwari, who was made president of 
the rebel outfit by Arjun Singh, returned 
the favour by appointing the latter as 
working president, a post for which 
there is no provision in the Congress con¬ 
stitution. A working committee, a parlia¬ 
mentary board and seven general secreta¬ 
ries were also appointed. R. Prabhu, 
MP, was made the treasurer. Among the 



N.D. Tiwari and Ar|un Singh at Rajiv’s 
party together? 

general secretaries, Sheila Dikshit and 
Rajendra Jain were made spokespersons 
of the party. 

Soon after these announcements were 
made, K.K. Tewaty, K.N. Singh and G. 
Satyanarayan Rao resigned from the 
working committee. It was also reported 
that Prabhu, who had dashed off to 
Tamil Nadu, was not too happy with the 
new appointments. 

Narasimha Rao: under pressure 


7 . V-''" 
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samadhh can they keep the 

The problems didn’t end there. There 
was resentment against M.L. Fotedar, 
one of the key men in the dissident 
camp. Though he was neither the presi¬ 
dent or working president of the party, 
Fotedar had come to occupy an import¬ 
ant position by virtue of the fact that he 
was instrumental in bringing Tiwari and 
Arjun Singh together. 

When K.K. Tewary. K.N. Singh and 
Satyanarayan Rao found themselves 
without any post in the new outfit, they 
immediately raised their voices against 
Fotedar’s "unconstitutional" position in 
the party. It was left to Aijun Singh to cla¬ 
rify that there was nothing "unconsti¬ 
tutional" about the role Fotedar was 
playing. 

I n reality, however, all the three dis¬ 
gruntled leaders were dissatisfied 
with the way they were being treated by 
the new leadership. Tewary wanted the 
job of spokesman of the parallel Con¬ 
gress. He nearly got it, but for the fact 
that he had embarrassed Tiwari and 
Aijun Singh by announcing that Sonia 
Gandhi would attend the 19 May conven¬ 
tion when in reality no such invitation 
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was sent to 10 Janpath. 

K.N. Singh’s grouse was that since 
he’s already been a party general secreta¬ 
ry, he should have been made the vice- 
president of the new outfit. S. Satyana- 
rayan Rao’s predicament is somewhat 
similar. He w~s a general secretary of 


the Congress. Worse, his bete noire in 
Andhra Pradesh and Arjun Singh’s pro¬ 
tege, K.S. Rao, has been made a general 
secretary while he has been made just a 
member of the working committee. Rao 
finds this humiliating. And R Prabhu 
thinks that the job he’s got is not in keep¬ 
ing with his status as a sitting member of 
Parliament. 

Political observers say that these rum¬ 
blings arc just the beginning. More 
trouble is in store for Tiwari and Arjun 
Singh. The party will face one of ns 
most important tests when the PCC 
chiefs are announced, especially for 
Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. For 
UP, N.D. Tiwari favours Mohsina Kid- 
wai, a sober leader cast in somewhat the 
same mould as Tiwari himself — non- 
confrontatiomst, soft spoken and a beli¬ 
ever in consensus. The Arjun Singh 
camp on the other hand says that given 
the ground situation in UP today, the par¬ 
ty needs an aggressive campaigner: 
there is pressure on Tiwari to make Jag- 
dambika Pal the UPCC chief in order to 
consolidate the Thakur vote bank in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

T he thinking within the Tiwari camp 
is that Narasimha Rao will do a deal 
with Mulayam Singh Yadav in UP. In 
such a scenario, Tiwari’s Congress 
should try and mop up the anti- 
Mulayam Singh Yadav vote, which is 
principally the upper caste vote bank. 
This, in turn, will split the vote which 
could go to the BJP and seeing this, the 



K.K. Tewaiy (left) and K.N. Singh made angry noises after 
they were not given any party posts. This, they felt, was an 


Sonia Gandhi: keeping everyone 
guessing 

Muslims are bound to back the parallel 
Congress. Such a line of thought is the 
closest to the traditional Congress for¬ 
mula for capturing power in UP. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the problem is 
simpler: even bitter critics of Arjun 
Singh concede that the new grouping 
will bag at least eight to ten Lok Sabha 
seats in MP just on the strength of 
Singh’s popularity in that state. 

Realising that Rao’s Congress is his 
principal adversary at the moment, Tiwa¬ 
ri has chalked out a plan of action. It has 
been decided that nothing would be 
done to antagonise the official Congress 
till the Cabinet reshuffle is over. 

Thereafter, conventions and meetings 
will be organised all over the country. 
Narasimha Rao’s itinerary would be 
scrutinised and efforts made to hold mee 
tings wherever Rao goes. 

Tiwari’s Congress will also try and 
move closer to 10 Janpath. At least, it 
will try and give the impression that the 
party has the blessings of Sonia Gandhi. 

As for Narasimha Rao, he is likely to 
remain under pressure for the rest of his 
term despite the rebels assuring him that 
they would do nothing to dislodge the 
government. The fence-sitters in his par¬ 
ty are likely to extract the maximum out 
of him by holding out the threat that they 
would join forces with Tiwari and Arjun 
Singh. A Cabinet reshuffle is on the cai- 
ds and the Congress organisation too is 
likely to be revamped. All this just to 
keep his flock together. • 
AdMPhmdnlB/Nmw Dmlhl 
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NEWSWATCH 


S eventeen months ago, 
when the Samajwadi Party- 
lftahujan Samaj Party (SP- 
BSP) alliance rode to 
power in Uttar Pradesh, 
India's most populous slate, political 
pundits weren’t willing to giyc the duo 
more than six months. The alliance, 
however, not only survived hut gained 
in strength despite occasional hiccups 
caused by BSP supremo Kanshi Ram 
and his associate Mayawati’s brash 
remarks. 

hvery second month, either of the two 
BSP leaders would land in Lucknow 
only to publicly humiliate chief minister 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. And contrary to 
his nature. Mulayam would take it lying 
down 

But soon he learnt how to "tackle" 
them. Hvery time the two blew hot, 
M: layam would ensure that they blew 
coid within the next 24 hours. After spitt¬ 
ing fire against the chief minister on one 
day, Kanshi Ram or Mayawati would 
compensate by giving him a clean chit 
on the other. 

’ How Mulayam managed to achieve 
this is still a mystery . Kanshi Ram and 
Mayawati wouldn’t reveal the truth 
either. In fact, they would insist that 
there wasn’t anything wrong in their rela¬ 
tionship with Mulayam and that talks of 
crises were "distortions" by the "Manu- 
wadi press" (upper-caste media) or 
"other anti-Dalit forces" trying to split 
the alliance 

So, when Kanshi Ram arrived in 
Lucknow in the latter part of May, every¬ 
one expected the usual fireworks. But 
things turned out to be different. In 

tact, this was the second - 

time in a row that 

Mulayam refused to NO 0011 
"oblige" his BSP allies. of the S| 

Barely a fortnight ^ 

earlier, the chief minister KanSl 

had refused to buckle strike. I 
under pressure to delete 
from the records a crimi¬ 
nal case against BSP 

minister Dina Nath 

Bhaskar. The minister was allegedly 
involved in the recent mass murders in 
Vaianasi, where seven people, includ¬ 
ing three policemen, were killed in cold 
blood. 

Matters worsened following the alleg¬ 
ed kidnapping of a BSP-backed candida¬ 
te in the recently-held panchayat elec¬ 
tions by an SP minister and an MLA. 

The candidate, Tara Devi, allegedly 
confined for nearly 80 hours, accused 


ENOUGH IS 
ENOUGH 

UP chief minister Mulayam Singh Yadav gives 
BSP supremo Kanshi Ram a piece of his mind 



No doubt Mulayam is emerging as the stronger 
of the sparring partners. He has gradually worn 
Kanshi Ram down and is now in a position to 
strike. Mulayam has also successfully cultivated 
an all-India image 


forest minister Bhagwati Singh and SP 
legislator Rajendra Singh Yadav of Hy¬ 
ing to force her to withdraw her nomina¬ 
tion for the post of Lucknow Zilla Pari- 
shad chief. 

She was set free only after the state 
BSP chief, Jang Bahadur Patel, staged a 
demonstration outside the district 
magistrate’s residence. But the SP suc¬ 
ceeded in ensuring that she lost to the SP 


- candidate, Pushpa Singh. 

The incident gave the 
ronger BSP supremo another rea- 

v worn son to * am ^ ast the chief 

* minister. Though, initial- 

ion to | ly, Tara Devi w'as dcscrib- 

tivalf H cc * as a CPI-sponsored 

uvaicu candidale und was a!so 

"kidnapped" from the 
local CPI headquarters, 

-* BSP did its every bit to 

hijack the issue. Any move against 
Mulayam suited the (’PI fine. Mulayam 
had earlier engineered a split in this par¬ 
ty, and so the CPI welcomed Patel's 
agitation. 

A t this point, Mulayam got in touch 
with Kanshi Ram, who in turn tried 
to speak to Patel But Patel refused to 
budge. 

An angry Kanshi Ram arrived the fol- 
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lowing day and lashed oul at MuJayam 
for all the complications that had develo¬ 
ped during the panchayat elections. By 
then, reports came in that some BSP can¬ 
didates had been beaten up by SP acti¬ 
vists. infuriating Kanshi Ram further. 

Late in the night of 22 May, he called 
a hurried press conference to say that he 
had had enough of Mulayam, whom he 
accused of "rigging the 
panchayat elections". On 
being asked whether he 
would speak to Mulayam 
on the subject, the BSP 
supremo retorted, "Well, 
he will have to come 
down and talk to me." 

And, predictably, 4he 
UP chief minister did that 
the next morning. Kanshi 
Ram insisted that 
Mulayam speak to him in 
front of mediapersons 
al ready pi ese n t there. 

But Mulayam refused, 
insisting that he must 
have a closed-door meet¬ 
ing with Kanshi Ram 
before he spoke to the pre¬ 
ss. "In that case you may 
leave the room," Kanshi 
Ram retorted to everyo¬ 
ne’s utter disbelief. But 
Mulayam kept his cool 
and quietly walked out. 

Kanshi Ram later tried 
to explain that he had 
insisted on talking to 
Mulayam in trout of jour¬ 
nalists in order to prevent 
distortion of facts by 
mediapersons "many of 
whom" he claimed, "had 
been bought off by 
Mulayam". And added, 

"If they continue like 
that. 1 am sure they woujd 
have to face the 
consequences." 

He further said that his party would 
have nothing to do with the SP in the 
state Assembly by elections. Thus, the 
plan for a joint campaign by Kanshi 
Ram and Mulayam in the four Assembly 
constituencies was shelved. Kanshi 
Ram also directed his men not to 
campaign. 

The anti-climax, however, came 
within hours, when Kanshi Ram, while 
addressing the scheduled press conferen¬ 
ce, announced that he had decided to 
give yet another lease of life toMulayam. 

"Whatever has to be achieved must be 


done at a proper cost and not at any cost. 
My sole mission is to ensure the uplift of 
the downtrodden and 1 would leave it to 
them to determine the fate of the 
Mulayam government," said Kanshi 
Ram. 

Mulayam, for his pail, is believed to 
have contacted Ram Lakhan Verma, the 
most important minister in the Cabinet, 


Jang Bahadur Patel: refusing to budge 

and told him of Kanshi Ram's "insolent" 
behaviour. 

He also spoke to industrialist and Kan¬ 
shi Ram’s trusted friend. Jayant Mai- 
houtra, over the telephone, who in turn 
is said to have called the BSP chief from 
New Delhi. Mulayam's message, for a 
change, was loud and clear- "enough is 
enough". 

Eventually, both Malhoulra and 
Verma prevailed on Kanshi Ram. He 
was made to realise that his party would 
split if any attempt was made to topple 
the coalition government. 


E veryone knows that while giving 
Kanshi Ram and Mayawati a long 
rope,Mulayam was quietly digging into 
the BSP base. All these months, he care¬ 
fully cultivated at least a dozen BSP 
MLAs, who have by now turned fiercely 
loyal to him. 

No doubt Mulayam is emerging as the 
stronger of the sparring partners. He has 
gradually worn 

Kanshi Ram down and is 
now in a position to 
strike. Mulayam has suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated an all- 
India image, while politi¬ 
cal debacles have maned 
Kanshi Ram’s profile. 

The BSP’s poor perfor¬ 
mance in several states 
— including Maha¬ 
rashtra on which Kanshi 
Ram had pinned his 
hopes — where elections 
were held early this year, 
badly undermined his 
strength, so much so that 
he is in no position to dict¬ 
ate terms even in UP. 

Alone, the BSP cannot 
achieve much. So, the 
speculation is that he is 
already on the lookout for 
a new partner. He has had 
closed-door meetings 
with some National Front 
leaders in New Delhi, 
while back in Lucknow, 
his lieutenants, Ram Lak¬ 
han Verma and Jang 
Bahadur Patel, are hold¬ 
ing secret talks with some 
Janata Dal leaders. 

But considering the 
Dal’s insignificant pres¬ 
ence in the state Assem¬ 
bly, where it has four 
seats in a House of 425, a 
BSP-Dal alliance is 
unlikely to brighten Kan¬ 
shi Ram’s prospects. 

The only way he could dethrone 
Mulayam is by teaming up with the BJP. 
Some BJP leaders are openly talking of 
extending "external" support to the BSP 
in case it chose to end its alliance with 
Mulayam’s SP. 

Many believe that tying up with the 
BJP might spell doom for the BSP, but 
given Kanshi Ram’s unpredictable natu¬ 
re, anything could happen. In any case, 
politics does make for strange 
bedfellows. • 

Bharat Chandra/Lucknow 
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Perfect 

timing 

Union railway minister C.K. Jaffer 
Sharief knows exactly when to blow 
the whistle 

I f serving one's time is the name of the game, we're 
talking about the mastet. Union railway minister 
C.K Jaffer Sharief s ministry docs not have a parti¬ 
cularly good record of punctuality. This is not surpri¬ 
sing. for the man himself is notoriously unpunctual, 
v Alter waiting for nearly 90 minutes for Jaffer Sharief to 
arrive at a function in which he was the chief guest, a 
frustrated foreign dignitary remarked that he now under¬ 
stood what the timelcssness of Indian culture was all 
about.) 

But scan the political horizon and there will be lew to 
heat Jaffer Sharief s sense of political timing. Alter nearly 
foui years of being seen but not heard, he hit out publicly at 
the government on the Terrorist and Disruptive Activities 
(Prevention) Act (TADA) only after he was sure the 
government was going to make major changes in it. 

"TADA has created an impression of minority versus 
the state. That's why 1 felt that if the minorities get an 
impression that the state is against them, if they are pushed 
to the wall, this will only increase terrorism That’s why 1 
wanted this law to go," said Sharief in an interview. 

TADA came into force after the crisis in Punjab, where 
another minority community was involved. At that time, 
Sharief hadn't felt it right to repeal the Act. 

He was then the minister of state for railways in Indira 
Gandhi's government. The Muslims w'ere still a Congress 
vote-bank. Besides, TADA was not affecting the 
Muslims; it w'as affecting someone else. 

But the shilanvas burst that bubble. Tor the first time, 
Muslims felt unsafe about banking with the Congress(I). 
Jaffer Sharief. however, couldn't say too much — he was 
minister for coal in Rajiv Gandhi's government. And the 
time just wasn’t right to speak out. 

In any case, the Muslims had no other patrons — there 
was no one else to turn to but the Congress. So, he sulked 
but didn’t speak. Politics was being communahsed but Jal- 
fer Sharief wasn't going to talk about it, either to his party 
or to his constituency. 

THE ELECTIONS came in 1989 and Rajiv Gandhi sat in 
the Opposition. Jaffer Sharief was made a party general 
secretary. He went along with the general view that the shi- 
lanyas had been a mistake. 

there was no denying the anguish^ in him, as in all 
Muslims — and a lot of Hindus — after the shilanyus. But 
Sharief said nothing in public, confessing privately that he 


might be misunderstood by his party. 

For, another set of polls were nigh. Personally, he did 
well in the 1991 general elections. He contested from 
Bangalore North and won by a huge margin. But the coun¬ 
try paid for his silence and others like him. Babri Masjid, 
the Bombay bomb blasts and the demolition of Chrar- 
e-Sharief follow ed in quick succession. 

Obsessed with getting his timing right, Sharief’s lips oft¬ 
en quivered as he stifled a surging desire to speak out. It 
look him nearly a yeai to become vocal on the Babri Mas¬ 
jid issue. 

When the Rao administration began talking to the 
sadhus to find an ecclesiastical solution to the temple- 
mosque eontrovei -v* Jaffer Sharief remained quiet, ignor¬ 
ing his heller judgement. He was a railway minister now, 
and some responsibility was demanded of him. he told dele¬ 
gations of w orried Muslims, who urged him to intervene. 

Only uftci he was sure that the Vishw'a Hindu Parishad 
had dark designs on the Babri dome did he begin to critici¬ 
se his government for trying to do a deal with them. Even 
this was qualified criticism. 

Jaffer Sharief did not attack the policy of giving in to reli¬ 
gious orthodoxy; he criticised the fact that bigotry claimed 
victims whom the state w ould no longer protect. 

The Bombay blasts saw him torn into two. Sharad 
Pawar was his friend. In fact, he lost his job as Congress 
genetal secretary in 1989-90 because Rajiv Gandhi had 
misgivings about Pawar and Sharief backed his friend. But 
it was the Muslims, who were the fall guys m the bomb 
blasts And Pawar was the chief minister. 

NOW, irS election time again Jaffer Sharief announced 
in April 1995 that he would quit his post if TADA wasn’t 
repealed. A tongue-in-cheek reminder of his intention by 
Najma Hejitullah at a recent conference on Muslim educa¬ 
tion saw' him uncharacteristically flustered. 

The burning of Chrar-e-Sharief gave him an opportuni¬ 
ty to get some mileage from histrionics in Parliament. He 
ehaiged that Pakistan had caused the blaze and demanded 
retaliation But the PM put paid to that by saying that Mr 
Jaffer Sharief' had "just witnessed a serious rail accident 
and was therefore, a little emotionally unbalanced" (an 
accident on the Tamil Nadu-Kamataka sector had claimed 
several lives just the previous day) 

But hard words break no hones. Politics in the rarefied 
environs of Delhi is quite different from the simpler poli¬ 
tics of communalism and sectarianism in the state. 

Karnataka saw Hindu-Muslim riots for the first time in 
1989-90 when Veerendra Patil was chief minister. That 
the Ramanagaram riots were engineered by Jaffer Sharief, 
because the Patil administration refused him permission to 
convert agricultural land into revenue land, is, of course, 
rumoui and hearsay 

Sharief knows when and how to speak. It is true that 
timely and mildlv-worded interventions by the portly rail¬ 
way minister have neutralised his detractors. Veerendra 
Patil lost his credibility in Karnataka after the riots, Moily 
has been trashed by his own party and Bangarappa is no Ion 
ger in the Congress. 

But Jaffer Sharief keeps going, responding to the 
signals on his track. • 
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No RESERVATION REQUIRED 



After 

spending a 
lifetime in Britain, 

Apache Goes Indian ? 

Not exactly. But, as the 
subtitle of a six-part TV 
series by Channel 4, on 
Steven Kapur, suggests 
the rap-rcggae-bhangra 
singer will once again 
come a-visiting native 
shores. 

Popular programme 
commissioner Farrukh 
Dhondy, has already been 
roped in and director 
Laurens C. Pastma will 
soon travel to India with 
Steven Kapur. Knowing 
India , as the serial is to be 
called, is expected to take 
Apache to parts of India 
that even he doesn't know. 

Well, for someone who 
admits that he "got the 
shock of his life" when he 
discovered that all 


Apache Indian: home-coming 

Indians didn't speak 
Punjabi, this guided tour 
to the land of soni kudis , 
chappatis and jalebis 


should do him a world of 
good. 

And, an arranged 
marriage? Well, let’s see. 


Is THE 

VERSE 

OVER? 

|HHH| 

Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
death threats to the author 
of The Satanic Verses , the 
worst may perhaps be 
over for Salman Rushdie. 

Rushdie, who has been 
hiding in Britain for all 
these years, can take heart 
from the Iranian 
government's 
declaration, that it will not 
send death squads to hunt 
him down, or place a price 
on his head. This has been 
made possible following 
long-drawn negotiations 
between Britain and other 
Western countries and 
Iran. 

But, there is a problem: 
the Iranian government 
has refused to lift the 




IDDLE-AGE SPREAD 


WHM With (he 
■■■■ launch of 
DIGNITY Dialogue, the 
country’s first magazine 
exclusively for the 50 
plus, Indian journalism 
seems to have finally 
come of ’age’. 

There are magazines 
for children, there are 
magazines for teenagers 
and there are magazines 
for adults, but it was a 
trifle discomfiting that 
there was none at all for 
those who had the most 


DrSIwilu Srunnlvasan and 
(Imut) tha Inaugural laaua 
9t BMNITY Dialogue: a naw 



time to read. Publisher 
and editor Dr Sheilu 
Srcenivasan has 
attempted to bridge that 
gap with DIGNITY 
Dialogue. 

Sreenivasan is ably 
assisted by Dr Lakshmi 
Kannan, a well-known 
bilingual writer, and R. 
Shridhar, chairman of 
Ogilvy & Mather Direct 
Private Ltd, among 
others, in her pursuit. 
And, if the interesting 
cover story of their 
inaugural issue— 
featuring a Vedic 
ceremony to celebrate a 
man’s 60th birthday—is 
anything to go by, then 
the readers can simply 
wish away their midlife 
boredom. 
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fatwa imposed by 
Khomeini, citing both 
theological as well as 
political reasons for the 
decision. 

As Salman Rushdie 
negotiates more twists 
than turns in his life, this 
is one story he’d wish an 
‘All’s Well That Ends 
Well’ end to. 


community is raving 
about it. Nair’s film is 
also drawing accolades 
for its power and 
truthfulness. C ritics have 
it that it has all the 
trappings of a hit. 

Except that it has hit 
the theatre at the wrong 
time: a week after the US 
reversed its policy on 
Cuban refugees. 

And, even as the 
producers are arguing that 
it makes a timely political 
statement, they have 
another problem to cope 
with. Hispanic groups are 
protesting over the fact 
that they have not been 
included in the film’s cast. 

Nair defends herself 


saying that she did look 
among the Cuban 
community for actors, but 
with no luck. The 



important thing, she says, 
is that the film portrays 
the Cuban reality with 
integrity and sensitivity. 


Mandi House 
mandarins have it that 
Roy’s daily news 
bulletin. Tonight, could 
not be telecast on 19 May 
as the tape reached them 
late. But, NDTV sources 
claim that Doordarshan 
‘blacked out’ the 
programme, because it 
didn’t want to draw flak 
from the Congress high 
command over the 
coverage of the Congress 
workers’ convention. 

The world that week 
didn’t come to an end for 
Prannoy Roy, though. In 
fact, he’s decided to beat 
DD at it’s own game: Roy 
is thinking of launching 
his own satellite channel. • 
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I choose my airline the same way 



"An airhostess's smile is not enough to comfort me when the 
plane hits an air pocket. I need the assurance of being in the most 
experienced hands. 

•Naturally that leaves me with no choice except an airline with 
over 50 years of experience." 

Yes. Slowly but surely, more and more fliers are rediscovering 
the comforts of flying a large airline. 

Shouldn’t you too ? 







VENTURING 

INTO THE 


UNKNOWN 


Asset management companies give a boost to 
the country’s industrial growth 


W hat do the multi 
billion dollar Apple 
Computers, Microsoft 
and Federal Fxpress 
have in common with 
relatively small Indian companies like 
Mastcc, Microland and the lesser 
known Alphageo and Bangalore Genie } 

I Not much m size, product or turnover 
But m their own different ways, they 
were all unusual businesses when they 
opened In most cases, the entrepreneurs 
were technocrats who had little funds 
and found it tough to get them and start 
off 


Traditional lending institutions were 
war> of bankrolling such ventures But 
Apple (making computers), Microsoft 
(software). Federal hxpress (the world’s 
first courier company) and such Indian 
firms as Enercon (into energy manage 
ment), VXL Instruments (manufaclur 
ing computers) and Bangalore Genie 
(supplying en/ymes etc ) owe their sue 
cess and, in some cases, their existence 
to a 35-year-old concept known as ventu 
re capital 

Such investment became insitutionali 
sed in the 1970s in the United States, and 
today, venture capital business there is 
worth nearly US$ 40 billion In India, 
the sort of technology being financed 
has been more conventional, but 
nevertheless has given a start-up to pro¬ 
jects many of which arc proving sound 
investments today 

VXL It started off from a kitch- 
an investment of Rs 3,000 in 



w 


1976 Today, it is the country’s fourth 
largest computer peripherals company 
Last year, the company went public Hie 
issue, priced at Rs 7()per share, was over 
subscribed several times 

Technology Development and Inior 
mation Corporation of India (TD1CI), 
the largest venture capital firm in India 


subsidised financing h is a commercial 
investment, and any development of 
entrepreneurship or new technology is 
only a by product 

Working broadly as an asset manage¬ 
ment company (AMC), a venture capital 
firm buys shares m an unlisted compa 
ny While this is more or less what a 



K.S. NadkamI: "tf the 
management team is not good 
enough, perhaps it would need to 
be changed. But this is more a 
process of evolution” 



PradeepKan "It is good that 
foreign investors are 
coming in. It will give 
entrepreneurs a choice" 


(total funds Rs 280 crore), lent Rs 42 
lakh to VXL In turn, it got to hold 
9,24,440 equity shares Now, these are 
worth Rs 9 24 crore 

And yet, venture capital business is 
#%xrtainly not philanthropic Nor is it 


mutual fund company does, an AMC 
also takes board positions in the firm in 
which it is investing 
From here, the AMC takes an active 
interest in the functioning of the compa¬ 
ny , offering advice and help in choosing 
the right personnel and setting up marke 
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ting divisions. Its aim, in the course ol 
about four to seven years, is to bring the 
company up to the point where it can be 
listed. When the company goes public, 
the AMC sells its shares which it had 
acquired at a low price and makes a pro¬ 
fit before exiting from the company. 

Even so, venture capital is a risky busi¬ 
ness, and so far, Indian AMCs have rais¬ 
ed funds not from individuals (again 
unlike mutual funds) but from large insti¬ 
tutions like hanks and development 
agencies. As their investments are i 
spread across a broad spectrum, such 
bodies can afford the risk of investing a 
small percentage of their funds in AMCs. 

Ci. Sabarinathan, TDKTs vice- 
president, says, "This line of business is 
definitely very risky. That’s why we 



The venture capital 
business is certainly not 
philanthropic. Nor is it 
subsidised financing. It is 
a commercial investment, 
and any development of 
entrepreneurship or new 
technology is only a 
by-product 



don’t turn to individual investors but to 
corporations who will give us less than 
two to three percent of their total investi* 
blc funds." 

For example, 20 out of the 48 compan¬ 
ies which TDICI first funded went bust 
and in the second lot, about 40 out of 135 
companies which received assistance 
are likely to be bad investments. This 
happens despite the AMC s efforts to 
nurse ailing companies. When it can’t 
salvage its investment by selling its 
stake, it has no option but to write off the 
investment. 

U ntil 1994, there were just about a 
dozen players in the market. 
Among them were Allianz Capital, Pru¬ 
dential Capital, IFB Financial Services 
and Escort Financial Services. But libe¬ 
ralisation has thrown it open to a slew of 
foreign investors eager to raise private 
capital for Indian businesses. Hongkong 
Bank, American International and 
Nikko Securities are keen on venture 
capital in India. 
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C. SABARINATHAN 

"This line of 
business is 
definitely very 
risky. That’s why we 
don’t turn to 
individual Investors 
but to corporations 
who will give us less 
than two to three 
per cent of their 
total Investlble 
funds” 


\V'\ 
Vk I (' 




Indeed, according to Jeef Stem, chair¬ 
man of Oppenheimer & Company, who 
rcccntl> led a 20-member fund mana¬ 
gers' delegation to the country, total 
investments being raised for US-linked 
Indian businesses by established players 
such as the Washington-based Overseas 
Private 1 n vestment Corporation 
(OPIC), Chase Manhattan Bank, Oppcn- 
hcimer and 1L&FS Venture Coporation 
would amount to US$ 105 million. 

One reason for American venture 


A.V. KASARGOD 

"The entrepreneur 
will have to watch 
while negotiating 
terms with the 
foreign investors. 
The price he might 
have to pay couid be 
so high that he may 
never be able to buy 
back his stake in 
the company" 


capitalists looking at emerging markets 
like India, China and Indonesia is that 
returns in the US venture capital market 
are not too good now. As a result of crow¬ 
ding in the mid-Eightics, there was more 
money chasing fewer deals. Valuations 
of projects weg^tigher but returns prov¬ 
ed' much lower. So, there is less money 
going into venture capital there. Some of 
it then is coming here. 

t he Americans may bring changes 
with them. TDICl’s Sabarinathan 


thinks so, a( least. "They would be more 
professional," he asserts. Indian AMCs, 
for instance, have so far not been able to 
change the boards of badly-managed 
companies, but this could well change 
when Americans invest in a company. 

K.S Nadkarni, who heads the local i 
operations of the US-based Draper Inter¬ 
national (a new venture floated by Willi¬ 
am Draper, regarded as a father figure in 
the business; he had invested in Silicon 
Valley even before it got its name), 



which has raised a US$ 45 million fund, 
is of that view. 

He says, "If the management team is 
not good enough, perhaps it would need 
to be changed. But this is more a process 
of evolution. Indian businesses used to 
be started with the mindset of passing 
them down to future generations. But by 
selling his stake, an entrepreneur is not 
admitting defeat. He would still be good 
at certain things. Can a Rs 100-crore 
company be run like an entrepreneurial 
business?" 



Nadkarni says that foreign venture 
capita] is the next best thing to direct fore¬ 
ign investment. Unlike in Mexico where 
capital inflow was short-term, and thus 
fled at the hint of trouble, venture capital 
would have a long-term interest in the 
country. He feels the advantage the inter¬ 
national investors would bring will be in 
providing a unique value through their 
international network. This would also 
introduce companies to a number of 
potential overseas customers. 

Sabarinathan feels that with the 
inflow of foreign venture capital, "the 
market will expand as competition inten¬ 
sifies The foreign players will increase 
the depth and breadth of the market." 

Pradeep Kar, chairman and managing 
director of Microland, which started on 
venture capital, agrees He says, "It is 
good that foreign investors are coming 
in. It will give entrepreneurs a choice." 

But not everybody is sure. Says A.V. 
Kasargod, chairman and managing 
director of VXL Instruments, 'The 
entrepreneur will have to watch while 
negotiating terms with the foreign 
investors. The price he might have to 
pay may be so high that he may never be 
able to buy back his stake in the 
company." 

Vasanth Rao of Hnercon has similar 
worries. He gets very good support from 
Indus Venture Management. They put 
him up. But he is sure that if his compa¬ 
ny needs more finance in future, he 
would rather borrow than seek to further 
dilute his equity base. 

Bui despite such apprehensions, the 
industry is quite sure that it has reached 
the take-off point. Not only has the last 
Union Budget provided incentives by 
granting tax breaks for venture capital 
companies (dividend and long-term 
capital gains are exempt from income 
tax), the poor response to primary issues 
following the MS Shoes episode will 
only help venture capital companies. 

Says Sabarinathan, "We believe that 
the government will stop this whole busi¬ 
ness of companies going public at the 
drop of a hat only to quickly evaporate. 
As funds become difficult to get, compa¬ 
nies will have to turn to us and we will 
choose the good ones." 

Agrees Nadkarni, "As long-term 
investors, we will take these ups and 
downs in the market into account and 
protect our investment." So, the future 
doesn’t look so good for smart alecs 
with poor ideas, but those with great con¬ 
cepts can expect a terrific break. • 
S a ndh ya Maadonca/Bangatora 
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HEARD IN BOMBAY 


A BROKER ON THE GROWING NUMBER OF 
SCANDALS AFFECTING THE BOMBAY 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


w 


■ Out of favour 

very other day, there is a 
controversy related to 
the Bombay Stock Exchange 
(BSE). Here’s one more. 

Last week, BSE’s director 
(finance and HRD), A.D. 
Kale, quit over charges that 
he had sought to favour 
Essar Oil. 

Essar Oil has so far not 
been listed on the BSE 



Bombay Stock Exchange: 
move controversy 

because it had not completed 
allotment formalities within 
70 day s of the closure of its 
first public issue. There were 
a lot of investor complaints 
and the BSE’s executive 
director, Arvind Kolhatkar, 
had refused to list the issue 
The matter went up to the 
Securities and Exchange 
Board of India (SEBI) for 
arbitration. 

Kolhatkar had written a 
note to SEBI, detailing the 
case without making any 
recommendations. His letter 
closed with the line, 'The 
above mentioned 
submissions may please be 
considered and placed on 
record at the time of hearing 
of the appeal of the 
company." 

Then, Kolhatkar went on 
a holiday to the US. Kale, 
acting in his place, wrote a 
"second letter to SEBI, and 
his last line was, "In the 
circumstances, we have no 
objection if you decide to 
grant listing to the company." 

When Kolhatkar came 
back, he was apparently 
enraged and immediately 
reversed the order. Kale, it 
seems, was told to either 
resign or face termination. 
Kale resigned. After the MS 


Shoes scandal, this is the 
second big controversy to hit 
the BSE. 

■ Good report 

T wo of the country’s star 
companies, Tata Steel 
and Larsen & Toubro 
(L&T), have performed very 


well this year. 

Tata Steel’s net profits 
have risen by 55 per cent 
over last year to Rs 281.12 
crore. Last year, it was Rs 
180.84 crore. The turnover 
has increased to Rs 4,627.41 
crore from Rs 3,790.97 
crore. The operating profit 


margin has improved to 
16.46 per cent from 13.88 
per cent. 

Tata Steel’s performance 
has improved because of an 
increase in the demand for 
steel and also because its 
own productivity has 
increased due to plant 
modernisations. The market 
had expected a net profit of 
about Rs 230 crore, and in 
the circumstances, the 
results have been staggering. 



Tata Stoal: stealing the 
show 


Meanwhile, L&T has 
done brilliantly too. It has 
recorded an after-tax profit 
of Rs 277.36 crore, which is 
an increase by 41.8 per cent 
over the previous year’s 
figure of Rs 195.64 crore. 
Profit before tax has shown a 
41.1 per cent jump over last 
year. 

Demand for L&T’s 
switch gear products is one 
reason for the good 
performance. But more than 
that, L&T has done very 
well in the construction 
business, executing several 
major projects for highways, 
drinking water systems, 
powei transmission lines, 
civil and mechanical work 
for steel and cement plants, 
bridges and tunnels for the 
Konkan Railways and the 
Kandla-Bhatinda pipeline. • 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


The ITC-BAT war is far from over 

Things are hotting up at ITC Ltd once 
again. On 23 May, the board of directors 
met and the press was told that the 
meeting went off very well. British 
American Tobacco (BAT), the largest 
shareholder in ITC, had earlier asked 
ITC’s chairman, K.L. Chugh, to step 
down because of financial irregularities in the company. 
Chugh, however, had stayed on, and now, it was being 
made out that things were fine once again. 

But the very next day, it was clear that the board meeting 
had been far from a smooth affair. ITC had approved the 
unaudited results that show a 25 per cent rise in after-lax 
profit to Rs 257.60 crore. It was made out that no one made 
any comment on these results. 

But it wasn’t so. BAT’s two nominees on the ITC board, 
Norman Davis and Richard Pilbeam, said that the after-tax 
profits would be down by at least Rs 30 crore if the losses 
suffered by ITC’s international business division were 
truly accounted for. Nor was the market pleased with the 
results. Jardine Fleming, the well-known foreign 
institutional investor, sold a large number of ITC shares 
whose value consequently came down 

That wasn’t all. Under pressure from BAT, Chugh had 
set up an audit committee to check on the financial 
irregularities that BAT had alleged. Its chairman is Harish 
Chandra Sharma, a nominee of such financial institutions 
as the UTI and IFCI on the ITC board. He is said to be very 
close to Chugh. 

The buzz, last week, was that he had offered to quit. The 
news hasn’t been denied so far. But even if he stays on, it is 
getting increasingly clear that Chugh is not in the strong 
position hewasinearlier. Last month, he quit as chairman of 
ITC Ltd’s subsidiaries and moved the man he was 
grooming as his successor, Yogi Deveshwar, out of the 
crucial tobacco division. 
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SKELETONS 

AT THE FEAST 


Despite economic reforms, there is little hope of improvement in the 

plight of the poor 


[~I spotted a man in 
the Connaught 
I® Place area 

jMH recently, roaming 

around as though 
in a trance with a 
pale and unconsci- 
ous child in his 
Carms. When I ask¬ 
ed what had happened, he said that the 
child had received an electric shock 
from a pole and he wanted to take her to 
a hospital but did not have the money. 
"How much?" I asked. He said about Rs 
180. As I was about to take the money 
out, a passer-by stopped and asked the 
man, "Weren’t you the same person nar¬ 
rating the same .story some days ago and 
I gave you Rs 50?" I was quite aghast 
and looked at the man’s face. Clad in 
rags, unshaven, and with a tooth mis¬ 
sing, he kept crying and denying that it 
was him. (jiving him the benefit of 
doubt, looking at the sweet unconscious 
child and considering the boiling hot 
temperature of the day, 1 picked them up 
and sent them to a hospital. It turned out 
that the child had indeed received a 
shock for which she was treated and 
later released. 

Something from this episode left a 
bad taste. It was the man’s face and the 
pale child, helplessly seeking aid from 
passers-by who were quick to turn their 
faces or proclaim them as frauds. There 
is something wrong in our present sys¬ 
tem because as plush hotels are being 
built and all such labourers (the man was 
a labourer) are building them, they have 
nothing to fall back on if there is an acci¬ 
dent or emergency. While still ponder¬ 
ing and thinking, 1 came across a para 
written by Mahatma Gandhi which said, 
"Recall the face of the poorest and the 
weakest man whom you have seen and 
ask yourself if the step you contemplate 


is going to be of any use to him. Will he 
gain anything by it? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and desti¬ 
ny? In other words, will it lead to Swaraj 
for the hungry and spiritually starving 
millions 7 " 

How far away we seem to have digres¬ 
sed from the ideals of Gandhiji today! 
Frankly, as students of economics in col : 
lege, we did not find Gandhiji’s rural 
industrialisation theory very attractive, 
but now it seems Gandhiji was right 
about the goals of development. If the 
guy I saw had enough to eat and a job in 
his village near Meerut, he would not 
have come to Delhi to live on the pave¬ 


ments. The continuous inflow of labour 
into the big cities is because of the lack 
of enough employment opportunities in 
the villages. The cities on the other hand 
are flourishing, the country’s trade is 
booming and industrial growth is 
about eight per cent, which is pretty 
high. The business magazines are full of 
such flashy growth prospects which 
obviously haven’t touched the poor and 
the money that is being generated is not 
seeping through to the bottom layers of 
the society. Unskilled migrant labourers 
from villages are picked up by heartless 
thekedars on behalf of builders and 
factory-owners for a pittance. They are 
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dumped when they are sick or meet with 
an accident because there is always a 
constant supply of labourers available. 

This is the problem with the World 
Bank’s ‘trickle down’ theory. You opt 
for broad-based, strong economic 
growth and worry about macro¬ 
indicators and try to manage them with 
fiscal engineering. And growth is sup¬ 
posed to escalate and trickle down to the 
people below. The World Bank’s mana¬ 
ging director, Gautam Kaji, himself 
admitted that the structural adjustment 
process is a ‘long haul’ which takes over 
20 years sometimes. There is no short¬ 
cut to restructuring and reshaping of 
the economy, and as is evident from the 
Russian experience, faster reforms only 
lead to greater pain. 

So, if there is rethinking about what 
has gone wrong and why there is so 
much political turmoil and criticism 
within the ruling party, the policy¬ 
makers have to realise that the main pro¬ 
blem in India is not how fast we can get 
globalised but how fast we can eradicate 
poverty and illiteracy. Only when every¬ 
one will have access to medical treat¬ 
ment. basic schooling, housing, jobs and 
a decent standard of living, can one sit 
back and gloat over the success of the 


new economic policies. Not before. Is 
the macro-engineering of today going to 
take care of the poorest among us? If not, 
then there is something wrong, and over 
time, society will have increasing 
inequalities and distress. 

I n an unequal society, there is bound to 
be tension, discontent and violence, as 
in Brazil and other Latin American 
countries. Millions of people who are 
below the poverty line constantly see the 
temptations of high living through the 
cinema and TV. The poor, especially the 
younger generations,want that lifestyle, 
but the rags-to-riches stories do not mate¬ 
rialise in reality except for a lucky few 
who are extra clever and ingenious. 
Young people increasingly are tempted 
to take to crime, and when it becomes 
clear that the guilty are not being punish¬ 
ed because of the inefficiencies of the 
legal system and corruption, even educa¬ 
ted people take to cheating and conning 
the public. White-collar crime has appea¬ 
red in India already and is bound to escal¬ 
ate unless it is nipped in the bud. 

Ethics and morals seem to be the bigg¬ 
est casualty of globalisation today, espe¬ 
cially when leaders are seen to be cor¬ 
rupt themselves. The ordinary' middle 



Unskilled migrant 
labourers from 
villages are picked 
lip by heartless 
thehedars on 
behalf of builders 
and 

factory-owners for 
a pittance. They 
are dumped when 
they are sick or 
meet with an 
accident because 
there is always a 
constant supply of 
labourers available 



class feels that no matter how qualified 
you arc, there are insurmountable bar 
riers on the way to the top. In the free- 
for-all society in India today, smugglers 
and black marketeers are gaining respee 
tability by laundering their black money 
through various foreign and domestic 
routes. 

For eradicating poverty, the govern¬ 
ment has to assume full responsibility 
and not leave it to the market force* to 
make everyone richer over time. The 
government has to increase investment 
in agriculture, in social sectors and espe¬ 
cially on population control. While libe¬ 
ralising trade, industry and the financial 
sector, the government has to replace for¬ 
mer licensing and direct controls with a 
firm and accountable regulatory 
framework. 

Encouraging small enterprises is a 
very important step in having the right 
kind of industrial base. European indus¬ 
try is made up of small enterprises and 
they have a strong policy of encouraging 
them. Calling in big multinationals will 
not give jobs to the poor because they 
will aim at attracting top managers by 
giving them astronomical sums in salary 
in the initial period to get a foothold in 
the market. Later, they will replace 
labour with technology, as they have 
been doing all over the world, leading to 
‘jobless growth’. 

The problem of having millions of 
poor among us is something we have 
learnt to live with, but it is something wc 
can no longer ignore. Because the poor 
will, by their sheer voting power, 
remove the government which does not 
care. Recently, the government, in a last- 
minute bid to show that it has not forgott¬ 
en the poor, announced new poverty alle¬ 
viation schemes and some are targeted at 
the small-scale village industries. A 
scheme for providing credit through coo¬ 
peratives and rural banks to meet the cre¬ 
dit needs of the Scheduled Tribes has 
been started, and a new Rural Develop¬ 
ment Fund has been established to provi¬ 
de loans to state governments for com¬ 
pleting rural infrastructure projects. A 
National Social Assistance Scheme for 
the poor has been initiated which will 
provide old age pensions, pre and post¬ 
natal maternity care for women and sub¬ 
sidise life insurance cover. Why all 
these new schemes? The aim should be 
to improve the quality of services for the 
poor and not the quantity. • 


Jayehree Sengupta is a Delhi-based economist 
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AMISSION TO 
THE US 

Analysing the gains from foreign minister Pranab Mukherjee’s 

visit to Washington 


I J|A rguably the most eloquent 

testimony to the usefulness 
of the foreign minister Pra- 
jHMHL nab Mukherjec's visit to 
mm ™IWashington was the singu 
lar lack of fuss about it either there or 
here No sparks flew during his talks 
with his American counterpart, Warren 
Christopher; with the latter’s deputy. 
Strobe Talbott, who is better plugged 
into South Asia than the secretary of 
state; and with Anthony Lake, the US 
President’s national security adviser. 
Remarkably, no controversy erupted in 
the media. I 


On the other hand, there was none of 
the sanctimonious humbug about "com¬ 
plete identity of views", "shared commit¬ 
ments to common values" and so on that 
has become routine during high-level 
toing and froing over the years. 

Mukherjec's was a businesslike mis¬ 
sion and in a businesslike manner did he 
handle it. He and his hosts were engaged 
in a review of what is, from the Indian 
point of view, a relationship of the great¬ 
est importance but which is far from 
smooth. There are areas, especially in 
the arena of economics, where the poten¬ 
tial for cooperation is immense; and 


there are issues like nuclear and missiles 
proliferation which can be a source of 
discord especially if the American side 
tends to be overbearing, as it has someti¬ 
mes been. 

From all accounts, during the Mukher- 
jee sojourn in the US, both sides tried 
their best to adopt a constructive 
approach. They agreed to give the expan¬ 
ding Indo-US relations a push wherever 
possible and disagreed over a few issues 
of a geo-strategic nature without being 
disagreeable. 

Before attempting a detailed analysis 
of what happened or did not happen dur- 
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ing the foreign ministers’ level talks bet- 
wen the two countries, it would be use¬ 
ful to take note of two important prelimi¬ 
nary points. 

First, Pranab went to Washington 
almost exactly a year after the Prime 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao did. So, 
he had quite a few ups and downs in the 
relationship to cover. More importantly, 
for full Five years before him, no foreign 
minister of this country had been to 
Washington on a bilateral visit, as dis¬ 
tinct from going to the UN in New York. 

I n September 1991, 
when the then foreign 
minister, Madhavsinh 
Solanki, had gone to the 
UN, James Baker had 
done him the normal 
courtesy of inviting him ... , 
to a one-to-one meeting 
in New York. Two years - 

later, when Dincsh Singh 
landed at Turtle Bay, 

Warren Christopher 
rather brusquely declined 
to sec him alone and sug- 
gested instead, that the 
Indian foreign minister 
should join a "working jH#; * 
breakfast" given by the v 
secretary ol state to all , 

seven SAARC foreign |:|I ’ f ; *• 
ministers. jjjfj 

In short, Mukhcrjce’s ||| ’ 
meeting with Christo- jW s 8 
pher is a first between the iW 
foreign ministers of the : ^ 

two countries though the J||| , : ’ ; : ’ 
Narasimha Rao govern- 
ment is at the end of its qB 
fourth year and the Clin- 
ton administration into 

its * ird - . ., Prana 

The second point men- D . 
ting attention is crucial. PrilHBP 
During the 12 months Chr 

since Narasimha Rao s 
visit to the White House, COUIItl 
the indefinite and uncon¬ 
ditional extension of the 
Nuclear Non- 

Proliferation Treaty (NPT) has been an 
event of supreme importance. The Ame- 


ed the American view about first cap¬ 
ping, then reducing over time, and even¬ 
tually "eliminating ' Indian nuclear capa¬ 
bility and aboui the dangers of deploy¬ 
ing the Prithvi missile or developing 
Agni. Mukhcrjec held his ground In 
emphasising that these programmes 
have been formulated with a view to safe¬ 
guarding Indian security, he is reported 
to have repeated the Prime Minister’s 
statement in the Lok Sabha in reply to 
the defence debate. 

In this speech, Narasimha Rao had 


revert to its old hectoring style. Much 
would depend how the Mukhcrjec 
Christopher talks are followed up during 
the daily diplomatic dealings between 
the two sides. 

O ver foreign policy, the Clinton admi¬ 
nistration is in deep trouble with the 
Republican-dominated Congress Its 
inglorious retreat from Somalia has now 
beenfollowed by its impotent rage again 
st the Bosnian Serbs. It is on the verge of 
a "cars war" with Japan. And in its tussle 



Pranab Mukherjee went to Washington almost exactly a year after 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao did. And his meeting with Warren 
Christopher is a first between the foreign ministers of the two 
countries though the Narasimha Rao government is at the end of its 
fourth year and the Clinton administration into its third 


Proliferation Treaty (NPT) has been an clearly staled that both Prithvi and Agni 
event of supreme importance. The Arne- programmes would go on "as con- 
ricans having got what they wanted — ceived" and that his government would 
much against their own expectations — not "buckle to an) pressure or persua- 
it was thought that they would get off sion" to abandon these programmes. 


India’s back as far as the nuclear and mis¬ 
sile issues are concerned. But, if Pranab- 
babu’s parleys in the US capital aie any 
indication, this is far from being the case. 


Mukherjee has now categorically slated 
that he was not "pressurised" over Prith¬ 
vi, and there is absolutely no reason to 
doubt that. The question, however, is 


Christopher and his colleagues press- whether the US might not be tempted to 


with China over thcvisagivenUMheTai¬ 
wanese President "as a private cili/cn", 
Beijing has upped the ante dramatically. 
It has recalled its air force chief from a 
visit to the United States, cancelled the 
visit of the Chinese defence minister, 
Chi Haotian, and suspended the Sino- 
US talks on the subject, ironically of 
nuclear and missiles proliferation. 

Under these circumstances, a prudent 
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administration would not like to create a 
conflict with India. But with the sole sur¬ 
viving superpower, infested with 
nuclear fundamentalists, you never can 
tell. 

More by coincidence than by design, 
the Indian foreign minister jam ved at the 
Dulles International Airport more or less 
at the precise moment when the Clinton 
administration and the US Congress had 


clinched the policy on ''easing" the 
rigours of the Pressler Amendment on 
Pakistan. Mukherjee was assured that 
military supplies would not be covered 
by the new policy. But the 28 F-16s lor 
which Pakistan has already paid, could 
cause a problem later. 

At present, these highly sophisticated 
multi-role war planes are being denied 
to Islamabad. Even the idea of selling 
them to a "third country” and handing 
the proceeds to Pakistan has not found 
favour with Congress. But Bill Clinton 
is saying repeatedly that this state of 
affairs is "unfair” to Pakistan. Could the 
policy on these aircraft, therefore, 
change in spite of Mukherjee’s plains¬ 
peaking that this would cause India 
acute security problems and could not 
therefore be considered a friendly act? 

In our scheme of things, the troubled 
India-Pakistan-US triangle matters 
more than anything else. But for the US, 
at present, Iran is on the top of the agen¬ 
da. From the American side, therefore, 


the emphasis was on its concerns about 
Iran. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say 
that during the talks between Christo¬ 
pher and Mukherjee, Iran loomed much 
larger that the subcontinent. 

India has made itperfectlyclear that it 
cannot be guided by American percep¬ 
tions of Iran and that Indian relations 
with this neighbouring country will be 
governed by considerations of Indian 


clear that it cannot be guided 
by American perceptions of 
Iran. This was apparent from 
the remarkably warm 
reception given to the 
Iranian President, Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, 
recently 


security, economic and geopolitical 
interests and cultural and civihsational 
ties. Perhaps it was unnecessary to 
deliver this message because astute 
Americans must have drawn the necessa¬ 
ry conclusions from the remarkably 
warm reception given by this country 


recently to the Iranian President, Ali 
Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani. 

T he foregoing, however, is an oversim¬ 
plified version of a rather complex 
reality. India and the US look upon Iran 
differently. But this country is not indif¬ 
ferent to American sensitivities. It is no 
accident that Mukherjee used an inter¬ 
view with The Washington Times to 
shoot down the idea of an 
Iran-India-China allian¬ 
ce. And since public 
memory is short, it might 
be recalled that during 
the early months of the 
Narasimha Rao govern¬ 
ment, this country quietly 
dropped, at Americar 
instance, a deal to sell 
Iran a measly five- 
megawatt nuclear resear¬ 
ch reactor under strict 
IAEA safeguards. The 
deal had been all but clin¬ 
ched when it was given 
up. 

While Mukherjee is 
the first ranking minister 
to visit the US in recent 
months, from the Ameri¬ 
can side, there has been a 
virtual ministerial inva¬ 
sion of India. It is now 
being planned that more 
Indian ministers, especia¬ 
lly those in charge of 
ministries collaborating with US 
investors, should go there. But this 
would be a sideshow, compared with a 
series of other visits that have been 
scheduled. 

Chief ministers of West Bengal, 
Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh, all 
heading non-Congress governments, 
will be in America soon. They will be fol¬ 
lowed by the chief minister of UP and 
the chief minister of Kerala, A.K. Anto¬ 
ny, the lone Congressman among them. 

Evidently; the idea is to drive home to 
the US that whatever the composition of 
-state and central governments in India, 
economic reforms are there to stay. And 
therefore, the immense scope for invest¬ 
ment remains. The US may be inclined 
to buy this. But at present, it is disturbed 
by what is happening about the Enron 
deal. Of this, Pranabbabu was left in no 
doubt. • 

IndmrMmihmtr^/Nmw Dmitri 
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Time to celebrate 

A. A'. Antony's victory comes as a shot in the arm for the Congress 


I n less than four months that he has 
been chief minister, A.K. Antony 
has managed to remove the disillu¬ 
sionment that had crept in under his pre¬ 
decessor K. Karunkaran’s regime. In 
fact, his spartan lifestyle and no- 
nonsense style of functioning has made 
him one of the most popular chief mini¬ 
sters that Kerala has ever had. 

But despite his ‘clean’ image and 
growing popularity not many were will¬ 
ing to put their bets on 
him as Antony decided to 
contest the Tirurangadi 
by-election. Little won¬ 
der then that his impres¬ 
sive win by over 12,000 
votes has provided a 
much needed shot in the 
arm to the Congress Oi¬ 
led United Democratic 
Front (UDF) government 
in the state. 

What made his victory 
all the more significant 
was the fact that Antony 
had won from a tradition¬ 
al Muslim League 
stronghold. In fact, he has 
created a record of sorts 
by being the first non- 
Muslim to win from Tiru¬ 
rangadi. Besides, Antony 
had to face a fierce cam¬ 
paign unleashed by his 
opponents, mainly those 
of the fundamentalist 
People’s Democratic Par¬ 
ty (PDP) — Abdul Nas- 
sar Madani’s popular 
Muslim outfit now creat¬ 
ing waves in Kerala — 
and the Opposition LDF- 
backed independent can¬ 
didate N.A. Karim, 

Moreover, Antony’s task had become 
doubly difficult as there was strong 
resentment against the Congress’ stance 
regarding the Chrar-e-Sharief incident 
and the Terrorist and Disruptive Activit¬ 
ies (Prevention) Act (TADA) and the 
proposed uniform civil code. Expec¬ 
tedly, the PDP played up the Babri Mas- 
jid issue, blaming the government at the 
Centre for it, (As a matter of fact, the by- 
election was necessitated because of 


IJ.A. Becran who resigned from the 
Muslim League to join Sulaiman Sait’s 
Indian National League as a mark of pro¬ 
test after Muslim League’s tie-up with 
the Congress.) 

Needless to add, there is much jubila¬ 
tion in the Congress camp following 
Antony’s victory. Says M.M. Hassan, 
the Congress(I) chief whip and an Anto¬ 
ny loyalist, "It is a tremendous win for 
Antony who won mainly because of his 


clean image and his stature as a sincere 
chief minister.” Hassan and his collea¬ 
gues believe that Congress policies 
vis-a-vis the Muslims notwithstanding, 
Antony has managed to win because of 
his personal charisma. Political obser¬ 
vers in the state point towards another 
interesting fallout of the recently- 
concluded elections in Tirurangadi. 
According to them the Muslim League’s 
poll debacle suggests that its influence 


in the heartland of Malappuram district 
is clearly on the wane. But, on the other 
hand, the growing popularity of Mada¬ 
m's fundamentalist outfit, the PDP, is a 
cause for concern. 

It is not only the Muslim League 
which will have to rethink its strategies. 
The CPI(M)-led LDF will also have to 
do some introspection and chart out 
fresh plans if they are to form a future 
government in the state. 

There is already talk 
of political realignment. 
Take, for instance, the 
recently held CPI(M) par¬ 
ty conference in Chandi¬ 
garh where former 
Kerala chief minister 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad 
and the E.K. Nayanar 
group wanted some sort 
of understanding with the 
PDP. 

But despite Antony’s 
victory, all is not well 
with the state Congress. 
Some party MLAs have 
fallen out with him over 
his servile attitude to for¬ 
mer chief minister Karu- 
nakaran. To 

make matters worse, 
Antony’s die-hard sup¬ 
porters like M.M. Has¬ 
san, T. Radhakrishnan 
and K.P. Viswanathan 
have recently declared 
their support for the 
issues raised by Arjun 
Singh. 

But Antony still 
enjoys a lot of public sup¬ 
port for having made a 
genuine attempt to root 
out corruption. Also, the 
effective measures that he had taken to 
contain the Vizhinjam communal riots 
and arrest the culprits have won him 
accolades. Andif the predictions of politi¬ 
cal pundits in the state are anything to go 
by, there is no reason why Antony will 
not be able to pull off a victory for the 
Congress-led UDF in the forthcoming 
Assembly election. • 

SremMmr PIIM/Trivaadrum 



What makes A.K. Antony’s victory all the more 
significant is the fact that he has won from a 
traditional Muslim League stronghold. In fact, 
Antony has created a record of sorts by being the 
fiist non-Muslim to win from Tirurangadi 
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WORSE 

AND 

VERSE 

A kiddies ’ guide to Congress dissidence 



Arjun chacha to 
Uncle Tiwari 
Said, "Why for, 
man, you he in a 
hurry? 

Let's take our time 


To reason 
rhyme, 

Then bounce 


and 


on 


top, yaar , not to worry!" 


"Can't wait too long," 

Counselled Uncle Tiwari, 

"On our tails 

We have already 

Fotedar the Ever Ready 

To lead our merry, merry band 

Back to the land of the dreaded Hand!" 

"Whatever treachery there be. 

We," said chacha , "You and me. 
Defected here from the PSP! 

Can’t let some Congman steal the march 
Over the likes of you and us! 

"So shall we rope in little Ranga 
To give our friend a little pan gal 
For Ranga knows the sants and sadhus 
Who made of us such utter huddhus 
On 6 December ’92 
Urging Rao to trust them too. 

Saying the answer to their pick-axe 
Is the assurance they’ve sent by lax! 


"Oh, that is when the facade crumbled 
When on the Masjid someone bumbled! 
No greater gift did Ranga give us 
Than when in Cabinet he did tell us. 
Trust my friends the sants and sadhus , 
They won’t make us utter huddhusV" 

"No," said Uncle, "a little caution. 

Trust not a man of small proportion 
Who failcth in moving his cut motion, 
For if he could befuddle the other lot 
He might make things for us too hot!" 

"Then Ramamurthy is our man," 
Exclaimed chacha , "the JJ fan!" 


ILLUSTRATIONS. ANUP RAY 



11 Let there be no maara-maark I'll be the President and you be the 
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"No, no," replied Tiwariji, 

"How careless you can sometimes be, 

£v-JJ fan is what he be 

And former chief of the PCC. 

And that is where our troubles start. 

For when we claim our noble mission 
Is to expedite the Jain Commission 
Ramamurthy turns all pale 
And says we must not, must not fail 
In getting him anticipatory bail 
Should the Commission ask him why 
Whenever asked to testify 
He never fails to drop down ill 
And file, in lieu of affidavits, 

Copies of his doctor's bill!" 

And as they conferred the shadows 
lengthened 

And the crowds this morning oh so 
festive 






Growled and grew increasing restive. 
"There's only one way," said the Uncle 
"These Congressmen will only bungle. 
You and I, my dear old friend, 

Let us both the signal send: 

Into the Congress we defected 

When the bread was buttered on this side 

But now that things are on the slide 

It’s time we went 

Back to the side 

From where we were sent!" 

"I know," said chacha , "a better way, 

Let us stick to where we stay 

And say ’tis the others who go away 

While we be for real 

And they be for false 

Hum Congress mein aya 

Aur wall Congress mayor 

"Excellent,” said Uncle Tiwari 
"Then let there be no maara-maari. 

I’ll be the President 

And you be the Resident 

Pehle meri bari , then aap ki bariY ’ 

And so, my children, did they wend 
Their way 

Into the tunnel which knows no end 
Where no light bums 
And Fate but spurns 
The Nijalingappas 
And V.P. Singhs 
All those who seek 
By mutiny 

Beyond the Congress 
A Congress destiny! • 


k 


esident. Pehle meri bari , then aap ki barP " 
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burden all by himself, DNA fingerprint¬ 
ing in India ground,to a halt. "I am ready 
to pass on the technique to a new founda¬ 
tion or a centre of DNA fingerprinting, 
as I cannot run the one-man show for 
long,*' he says. 

Singh stopped carrying out DNA 
tests in November 1991. Since then, 
hundreds of paternity cases referred to 
him have been lying in the CCMB cold 
storage, proving that neither the govern¬ 
ment nor the scientific community is 
keen on exploiting this highly-effectivc 
tool of microbiology. 

D r Lalji Singh, a recipient of the Sci¬ 
ence Academy award for young 
scientists in 1974, could have gone 
abroad in search of greener pastures but 
for the intervention of the late Mrs Indira 
Gandhi. 

On her request, he gave up his post¬ 
doctoral fellowship at the Edinburgh 
University, UK and joined the Council 
tor Scientific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR) before landing up at the CCMB. 
His main line of research is on the 
mechanism of sex determination. 

After Singh stopped working on pater¬ 
nity cases, a country-wide furore fol¬ 
lowed, so much so that Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao had to personally 
intervene and approve the setting up of a 
separate centre for DNA fingerprinting 
and diagnostics (CDFD). 

The CDFD, to be set up at the CCMB, 
was to be funded jointly by the depart¬ 
ment of biotechnology (DBT) and the 
CSIR. The ministry of home affairs, too, 
sanctioned Rs 4.32 crore in March 1992. 

However, the project failed to get of! 
the ground. A gram of Rs 50 lakh, releas¬ 
ed for 1991-92, was returned to the DBT 
by CCMB. Efforts to revive the project 
were renewed in 1994, but the CCMB 
director, apparently, kept soft-pedalling 
it. 

After the third international conferen¬ 
ce on DNA fingerprinting held in Hyde¬ 
rabad, a group of young scientists began 
pressing for the formation of the CDFD 
and Singh was asked to review the pro¬ 
ject. He gave another proposal, with an 
outlay of Rs J1.5 crore, in December 
1994. And since then, he has been wai¬ 
ting. "I am keeping my fingers crossed," 
he says. 

The method developed by Singh and 


CALL OF THE WILD 

India begins DNA fingerprinting of its zoo animals 


I t oil began accidentally. Early last 
year, a group of visiting American 
zoologists had been collecting blood 
and semen samples of carnivores to 
carry out molecular studies with the 
help of DNA fingerprinting. The mat¬ 
ter came to light when they approach¬ 
ed die government for permission to 
carry die samples out of the countty. 

The samples were crucial for gene¬ 
tic studies and the Americans argued 
that India neither had the infrastructu¬ 
re nor the expertise to undertake such 
specialised research. 

That moved the Indian govern¬ 
ment, which decided to have its own 
experts and institutions to prepare 
the genetic profiles of ceitain carnivo¬ 
res it) Indian zoos. And the best man 
in this field was Dr Lalji Singh, who 
was persuaded by the Central Zoo 
Authority to anchor the project. 

Thus began one of India’s most 
ambitious conservation projects in 
which the hi-tech science of DNA 
fingerprinting has come into full 
play. A pilot project, with a budget of 
Rs SO lakh, has already begun, and 
Singh was in Calcutta in April draw¬ 
ing blood samples from tigers in the 
city’s zoo. 

The idea is to gauge the genetic 
condition of animals in captivity so 
that proper breeding methods can be 
devised in order to prevent inbreed¬ 
ing and weakening of the stock. This 
has been prompted by the fear that 
some threatened creatures like die 
tiger may only survive in captivity as 
its habitats disappear under the pres¬ 
sure of human population and deve¬ 
lopment needs. 

Inbreeding makes animals vulner- 


his colleagues at the CCMB in 1988 
(three years after the invention of DNA 
fingerprinting by Dr Alee Jeffreys of the 
UK) is believed to be commercially via¬ 
ble with extremely low chances of 


able to deformities, abortions, dis¬ 
eases and environmental changes. In 
the first phase, the project aims at 
identifying the pure breeds of Asiatic 
lions in Indian zoos. Singh believes 
that most lions in the country’s zoos 
arc hybrids of Asian and African 
species, ■' V" ' 

Depending «n the findings, the 
most inbred animals will be identifi¬ 
ed and separated to enable breeding 
between genetically different' indivi- 


SanpNng a tig«r*a Mood 

duals. This will, of course, mean that 
various zoos in the country will have 
to interact so. that animals from one 
can be made available to another for 
mating. Singh even sees the possibili¬ 
ty of mating some species of capti ve 
animals with theiF counterparts in the 
wild. 

In Calcutta, Singh and his collea¬ 
gues took blood samples thorn 24 feli¬ 
nes within a week with Dr Prabhakar 
Gupta of the Bose Institute acting as 
the coordinator. 

And with super science coming to 
the aid of animals there is still hope 
for bio-diversity. • 

JaymtUBmu/CahutU 


errors. "The possibility of two indivi¬ 
duals having identical DNA fingerprints 
is one in 300 billion," claims Dr Singh 
The BKM satellites used by him also 
helped reduce expenses. At present, a 


988, THREE YEARS AFTER DR ALEC JEFFREYS’ INVENTION 
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A nocturnal, medium-size carnivore 
With Iona legs and a short tail Its coat 
Is harsh In summer, but soft in winter 
Its colour varies from yellowish grey 
to rufous It prefers bushy jungles, 
but also frequents com fields, 
sugarcane plantations and 
grasslands In India, it was once 
found everywhere but has now 
become rarer 

CtoudeiMesparil 



One of the rarest of carnivores, it is 
nocturnal and lives on trees Found 
mainly in evergreen and dense 
sub-Himalayan tropical forests In 
India, it is distributed in Arunachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland and eastern 
Assam 


A medium-size, stocklly-built animal 
with a long head, short legs and a 


THE CAT 
FAMILY 


Some endangered 
animals awaiting DNA 
fingerprinting 

short tail It lives in thick forests and 
frequents tidal creeks, rivers, 
mangroves and hill streams It is 
found in parts of Assam, the 
Sunderbans, Chilka Lake and the 
backwaters of Kerala 

Leopard cat 

Looks like a miniature leopard 
because of the colour of its coat Its 
size is almost that of a domestic cat 
but its legs are rather long The 
animal is distributed all over India and 
is also found in Korea, China and the 
Philippines In India, it is a 
highly-endangered species 

Leopard 

The leopard or panther is a 
widely-distributed carnivore Its dark 
spots make it extremely 
conspicuous Found in hills, plains 
and thick forests Also, it is an 
excellent climber 


The cat superstar has a variety of 
habitats open jungles, humid, 
evergreen forests and mangrove 
swamps Earlier, It used to dominate 
the forests of South-East Asia but 
now, it is found only in pockets of 
India, Pakistan, Myanmar, China, 
Mongolia, Thailand and Sumatra, 
Mercilessly hunted, the tiger may go 
the cheetah's way if conservation 
measures are not beefed up 



Asiatic lion 

Lives in dry, rugged deciduous 
forests The Asiatic lion Is actually a* 
subspecies and was previously found 
in the Middle East, Asia Minor, and 
northern and central India, At 
present, only a few survive in 
Gujarat’s Gir For^t. 


tcsi at the CC MB would cost approxima 
tely Rs 6 (XX) while a similar test would 
cost Rs M (KX) in the UK Rs 2^ (MX) in 
Australia and Rs 29,800 in Ital> The 
cost of such tests in India can be further 
reduced to Rs 5,(XX) d a sepaiate centre 
is set up for DNA probing,' says Dr 
Singh 

E ncoded in the microscopic human 
DNA arc about one lakh genes I he 
test involves an analysis of the DNA a 
chemical present in each of the 46 chro 
mosomes in a human cell 

A DNA consists of lour basrc units 
called Thyamine, Guanine, Adenine 
and Cytosine These occur in a sequence 
unique to each individual And this 
shows up m DNA fingerprinting like the 
bar codes of paperback books, some par 
t$ of which show similarities among 
people of the same lineage A compari¬ 


son of each ol these hai codes revealing 
tlu similarities or dissimilarities piovi 
di clinching clues to a gamut ol hitherto 
baffling mysteries 

DNA fingerprinting is a unique tool 
tor stiuhing population, particularly in 
identifying the parentage of children 
Mar} C lairc King of the University of 
C ahfornia at Beikelcs successfully used 
this piohc to identify the maternal rela¬ 
tives of children born in Aigentma’s pn 
sons during military rule that lasted 
from 1976 to 198^ 

It has a host of othei applications, too, 
that t an revolutionise criminal investiga¬ 
tions, population studies and biotic con 
servation It can lor instance, establish 
the family backgiounds of migrants and 
immigrants, pin down rapists if a vagi¬ 
nal swab is taken within 20 hours of the 
crime, identify badl) mutilated bodies, 
create security data bank facilitate the 


creation of hybrids, identify genetic dis¬ 
eases facilitate scientific breeding of 
animals and plants and help draw up the 
genetic profiles of all species 

A papc' submitted at the third interna¬ 
tional conference held last year says that 
the DNA fingerprinting, with its data 
base on nearly 4,000 genetic disorders, 
could be used in marriage counselling so 
that couples with genetic problems 
could decide against having children 
thai might inherit such maladies 

Yet, its potential remains badly under- 
exploited in India not because the coun¬ 
try lacks the knowhow but because of 
bureaucratic bottlenecks and rivalry 
among members ot the scientific 
community 

If s a classic example of how a techno 
logy at one’s fingertips can be frittered 
away • 
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M—j PERSONALITY!——— 

THE REFORMIST 


Calcutta’s municipal commissioner Asim Barman is a 
bureaucrat with a mission 


A nyone who has visited the Calcut¬ 
ta Municipal Corporation 
(CMC) headquarters in the heart 
of the city recently will have noticed the 
changes. The employees report for duty 
on time, the touts seemed to have vanish¬ 
ed suddenly and slogan-shouting trade 
unionists, who had turned the CMC into 
their fiefdom, too, are nowhere to be 
seen. Even the dirty and dank exterior of 
the building has undergone a face-lift. 
And gone are the days when the clerk at 
the counter would always insist on a 
bribe to get your job done. 

CMC officials say that 
all this is the work of one 
man: Asim Barman, the 
43-year-old municipal 
commissioner. And that 
hasn't been an easy task. 

The CMC was a den of 
corruption, the 

employees were an unru¬ 
ly lot and politics had 
played havoc with the 
organisation. The result 
was that civic services in 
the city has all but broken 
down and successive 
municipal commissio¬ 
ners were reduced to help¬ 
less spectators. 

But Barman, cast in 
the mould of Bombay’s 
G.R. Khaimar or Delhi's 
K.J. Alphonse, was made 
of sterner stuff. Right 
from the day he assumed 
office at the CMC, in 
June 1994, he made it 
clear that he was a man 
with a mission. He made 
it be known that he would 
not tolerate indiscipline 
and ineptitude on the part 
of the employees. 

For the 50,000-odd workers of the 
CMC, this came as a shock. And the 
trade unions, nearly all of them under 
the control of the ruling Marxists, revol¬ 
ted. A strike was called, employees 
struck work, but Barman did not give in. 
What’s more, the municipal commissio¬ 
ner even ordered that salary be deducted 


for the number of days the employees 
did not turn up, something which is 
unthinkable in the CMC. 

This was just the beginning of Bar¬ 
man’s cleaning-up operation. He issued 
circulars that laid down the following: 

• All employees had to come in by 
10.30 am. 

• Indiscipline and insubordination 
would not be tolerated. 

• The attendance register had to be regu¬ 
larly maintained. 


• Trade unions could hold meetings in 
the premises only during lunch-breaks 
and after office hours. 

• Death and birth certificates should be 
issued immediately on demand. 

• Building plans upto three storeys 
should be approved within a month. 


• Cleaning up the city should be given 
top priority. 

• Illegal buildings and shops encroach¬ 
ing on public roads will be demolished. 

Barman realised quite early in his 
tenure at the CMC that the root of all the 
problems at the CMC were its 
employees. And much of it had to do 
with the prevailing system. "The wor¬ 
kers had lost interest in their jobs. Promo¬ 
tions were hard to come by and merit 
was no criterion. It was like 
any other government 
organisation. Frustration 
was bound to creep in," 
says Barman. 

Barman changed all 
that. He said that from 
now promotions would 
be given on the basis of 
competence, and not just 
seniority. The municipal 
commissioner also intro¬ 
duced inter-department 
transfer to infuse mobi¬ 
lity. In other words, Bar¬ 
man evolved a dynamic 
work culture. "CMC is a 
civic body and I want to 
make it citizen-friendly. 
My sole aim is to make 
life comfortable for the 
Calcuttans," Barman 
says. 

Barman’s rivals say 
that he has been able to do 
all this largely because of 
the support he is getting 
from the government. 
With the Assembly polls 
only a year away, the rul¬ 
ing Left Front govern¬ 
ment ( was keen to improve 
civic facilities in Calcutta, where the 
Congress was makingjsteady [inroads. 

This has led many to say that Barman 
is close to the powers-that-be in Calcut¬ 
ta. Others say that he is a bureaucrat who 
means business. Whatever be the truth, 
the fact remains that Barman so far has 
achieved a rw • miracle. • 

Mnd&m f /Calcutta' 
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BOOK 


BLOW HOT, 
BLOW COLD 

Khushwant Singh's new book promises to divulge 
more secrets than it actually delivers 


Whal is the best prospect tor a moderately attractive woman, 
with more ambition than talent, determined to acquire a 'fast' 
name in this bored country where mention in the gossip colum¬ 
ns leads to instant fame? If you happen to be anywhere between 
22 and 52 and "amply endowed", wSujan Singh Park in south 
Delhi is not a bad bet. Play your cards right and you might end 
up on the cover of a magazine, or even a book. 

The 65th offering to a grateful nation from the subconti¬ 
nent's foremost dirty old man' is characteristic to the core. 
Although the book is ostensibly divided equally between the 
male and female of God’s human creatures fortunate enough to have made the 
acquaintance of the celebrated author, it is the latter who are sprawled all over the 
cover and the alert reader will observe that the word ‘WOMEN’ is printed three 
times as large as ‘MEN’. But then, that is hairdly surprising considering Khushwant 



Singh's self-advertised preference for 
most things dressed up in a sari or a skirt 
or a ghaghra. 

More evidence of this preference is 
provided in the style and substance of 
the portraits etched. Mr Singh writes 
about the women in his life with enthusi¬ 
asm, affection, nostalgia, sometimes 
even reverence. With a tew deft strokes 
he has the rare ability to bring alive wom¬ 
en as dissimilar as Sadia Dehlvi and 
\mrita Sher-Gil. Meanwhile, the men 
an' mostly evoked grudgingly. He clear¬ 
ly does not like many of them and one 
wonders why he wasted his precious pen 
on those who seem to irritate him by 
their idiosyncrasies and, above all, 
meanness. Could it be simply to fill up 
another tome? 

No free tickets to an ITDC hotel inSul- 
tanpur if the reader correctly guesses the 
central preoccupation of this book. For 
over three decades now, in an unprece¬ 
dented display of personal candour, 
Khushwant Singh has preached to us in 
copious detail the mouth-watering 
delights of fornication and all its associa¬ 
ted and ancillary pleasures. He has made 
many converts. Surprisingly, the private 
life of this most public of men has remai¬ 
ned a mystery wrapped up in an enigma. 
To put it bluntly, what 920 million Indi¬ 
ans are eager to know is whether Khush¬ 
want was till recently a serial bonker. 



Surprisingly, the 
private life of this 
most public of men 
has remained a 
mystery wrapped 
up in an enigma. 
What everybody 
wants to know is 
whether 

Khushwant was till 
recently a serial 
bonker 
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SHORT TAKES 


Sure, he likes to see "blue films" with his female friends, 
sure, he enjoys "training his field glasses" on a Bombay beg¬ 
gar woman and watches her "hike her wet dhoti and start spla¬ 
shing water between her buttocks", sure he holds pretty hands 
"into the late hours", sure he eagerly waits to be seduced by 
Amrita Sher-Gil but even this most easy of conquests (Mr 
Singh reveals she was a nymphomaniac) somehow dudes him. 

The closest the reader comes to anything like physical 
union in this otherwise engaging confessional is when Mr K 
plants a solitary "kiss" on one of his admirers. Scholars and 
PhD researchers working in Sapru House would probably 
give their right arms to know if this "kiss" was merely a polite 
peck or something more substantial. In other words, "did the 
earth move" for Khushwant and his partner when their lips 

met? We are not told. 


EXCERPT 


In many ways, this 
book on a dozen beautiful 
women is curiously dev¬ 
oid of passion. There is 
incipient lust, plenty of 
voyeurism, much fantasi¬ 
sing in the dark, many 
weekends spent in roman¬ 
tic resorts, frequent hand¬ 
holding and eye-gazing, 
but alas sex remains very 
much fixed on Khush¬ 
want’s brain, and as the 
late Malcolm Mugge- 
ridge reminded us, "that 
is the wrong place to have 
it". Of course, it is entire¬ 
ly possible that Mr K has 
deliberately omitted to 
fill us in on the "juicier 
bits" of his relationships 
with women; perhaps he 
is scared of his wife (a tru¬ 
ly remarkable lady twice 
as gutsy as her husband). 
Possible, but not likely. 

The Khushw ant we know 
— and have known for many, many years — does not fit the 
role of the artful dodger. 

On a more serious level, this book establishes once again 
with some poignancy that writing about sex and women is hor¬ 
rendously difficult both in terms of literature and art. How do 
you find the right tone? How do you avoid exhibitionism? 
How do you make the male-female union (possibly the most 
clumsy physical act the species indulges in) at once tender, lov 
ing and funny? You have to be a D.H. Lawrence or a Henry 
Miller to achieve dignity and meaning in this literary field. Mr 
Khushwant Singh, I hope, will not mind if I say he is neither. 

One other charming oddity in this book. Khushwant Singh 
is forever bitching that most of the men in his life keep popp¬ 
ing into his house uninvited, cadging his Scotch. From a man 
who by his own admission has been sponging off other people 
for liquor since before Partition, I found this complaint rich. • 


I n many 
ways, this 
book is 
curiously 
devoid of 
passion. There 
is incipient lust, 
but alas sex 
remains very 
much fixed on 
Khushwant’s 
brain 
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Off the shelf 

As a columnist for Sunday, Mani 
Shankar Aiyar has the dubious 
distinction of attracting more irate 
letters to the editor than anyone else. Not 
surprisingly then, Knickerwallahs has 
attracted more than its share of 
controversy. 

Aiyar’s collection of essays on 
contemporary events from December 
1989—when V.P, Singh became Prime 
Minister—to the present, has yet to 
appear in Delhi’s bookshops. The 
reason isn’t hard to find. With a BJP state government, it’s a 
rare bookseller who is willing to incur the wrath of the ruling 
elite by stocking a book that is dedicated to L.K. Advani, 
"Prime Minister of India in his fantasies". Grab it, if you can, 
for vintage Aivar. 

Knickerwallahs, Silly-Billies And Other Curious Creatures b\ Mani 
Shankar Anar Published hv United Bonk Sellers Publishers Distributors. Price: Rs 
120 



Home, sweet home 

Ordinarily, this would be just another 
coffee-table book hawking the exotica 
of Rajasthan. However, the text by 
filmmaker and travel writer Pankaj 
Rakesh and the photographs by Karoki 
Lewis, a London-based photographer, 
ensure that the book emerges as a social 
document on not just the unique form of 
wall decoration in the Shekhawati 
region near Delhi, but on the Marwaris 
who inhabit these houses: 

Shakhawatl: Rajasthan's Palntad Homes in Pankaj Rakesh and Karoki 
Iswis. Published by Lustre Press. 



Business sense 

Frftnnmir Uci|p<: As the head of the J.K. Organisation, 
Global &Natk»al Hari Shankar Singhania’s vision of 
A Buetme* Pweputhu commerce cannot be taken lightly. Here 
“ is an insider’s view of the changing 

world of business—globally, in Asia 
and finally, in India. 

He writes about the awakening of the 
Asian tigers and the phenomenal 
economic growth in Japan. Where India 
is concerned, he is all praise for 
liberalisation even though, "a lot 
more remains to be done". But basically, Singhania is an 
optimist who believes that India will "move to the front from 
being one of the peripheral economies in the world". 


v 


Women 6 Men In My Ufe by Khushwant Singh. Published by UBS 
Publishers Distributors. Price: Ks 95. 


Economic Issues Global A National: A Business Perspective b\ Han 

Shankar Singhania. Published by Vikas Publishing House. Price Rs 49$ 
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NEWSBEAT 


Annual windfall 


NTR \s 73 rd birthday bash further strengthens Lakshmi Parvathi’s position 

T he 13th foundation day of the fund. Among the gifts — shawls, cckcs, to the party men. Coming from Gunti 
Telugu Desam Party (TDP) and fruits — were round turbans and a 3-kg district, she was given a standir 
the 73rd birthday of its supremo silver "cradle" presented to NTR by his ovation. 


T he 13th foundation day of the 
Telugu Desam Party (TDP) and 
the 73rd birthday of its supremo 
N.T. Rama Rao on 28 May passed off as 
a low-key affair with only a few partym- 
en descending on state capital Hydera¬ 
bad for the celebrations. 

But sycophants in the paity left no 
stone unturned to record their presence 
and loyalty to the party chief. Such dis¬ 
play of allegiance is often used as the yar¬ 
dstick for doling out organisational and 
administrative positions to partymen by 
NTR and his Wife Lakshmi Parvathi. 

Though NTR had issu¬ 
ed a diktat against jambo- ! 
rees and ostentatious j 
spending, his partymen I 
used their leader’s birth- i 
day as a grand occasion to 
express their gratitude for 
favours received. Laksh¬ 
mi Parvathi played the 
host, while other mem¬ 
bers of NTR’s family, 
including his sons- 
in-law, arrived as mere 
"invitees". 

NTR’s residence on 
Banjara Hills was the 
scene of much euphoria. 

Special barricades were 
put up to control the huge 
crowds that were expect¬ 
ed to throng the leader’s 
house. It’s another matter 
that the turnout was smal- Lakshmi Pars 
ler than anticipated. Spe- wortf# int0 N1 
ciul lighting arrange¬ 
ments, public address systems and huge 
cut-outs of NTR and Lakshmi Parvathi 
were put up for the celebrations that 
began from early morning. 

Among the prominent visitors to 
bless NTR were godman Chandra 
Swami, who arrived well before dawn at 
4.30 am. For the first time, NTR’s grand¬ 
children also came to greet him publicly 
and presented him with bouquets. 

His controversial iourth son, Harik- 
rishna, who hit the headlines by claim¬ 
ing NTR's legacy, also came with cake, 
garlands and a cheque of Rs 1 lakh. The 
money, of course, went to the party 


fund. Among the gifts — shawls, cckcs, 
fruits — were round turbans and a 3-kg 
silver "cradle" presented to NTR by his 
admirers. 

Ever since 1982 when NTR launched 
the TDP, his birthday has also been cele¬ 
brated as the annual convention 
imahanadu) of the party. The tnaha- 
nadus were low-key affairs when the par¬ 
ty was in the Opposition, but in 1994, 
NTR’s birthday was observed at Guntur 
as part of a farmers’ convention. 

That was the first major convention 
where Lakshmi Parvathi was introduced 



Lakshmi Parvathi at the birthday celebrations: putting mors than 
words Into NTR’s mouth 


Despite NTR issuing a diktat 
against jamborees, TDP men used 
his birthday to express their 
gratitude for favours received. 
Lakshmi Parvathi played the host, 
while other family members were 
mere invitees 


lo the partymen. Coming from Guntur 
district, she was given a standing 
ovation. 

On his 73rd birthday, NTR announc¬ 
ed several sops to the film industry and 
government employees — reduction of 
entertainment tax and DA on a par with 
the central package to 10 lakh state 
employees 

The additional DA alone cost the state 
exchequer Rs 152 crot _. NTR gave it 
retrospective effect from January 1995, 
the day all TDP populist measures were 
implemented. 

Officially, NTR’s 
birthday was observed as 
the day for honouring arti¬ 
stes. Nearly 170 creative 
people from the fields of 
performing arts, literatu¬ 
re and music were felicita¬ 
ted. The nine prominent 
recipients of the cash 
award and citations from 
the chief minister includ¬ 
ed painter P.T. Reddy 
and P. Shanthakumari, an 
actress of yesteryear who 
used to star with NTR. 

The celebrations, 
however, disappointed 
political pundits, who 
had expected NTR to 
make vital pronounce¬ 
ments on national politics 

ire than that da y- The regional 
supremo, who had predic¬ 
ted the rejuvenation of 
| the nearly-defunct National Front, 

| however, chose to remain silent on such 
matters. A few weeks back, NTR had 
been bitterly criticised by the Left part¬ 
ies and the Janata Dal for trying to 
broker the entry of the A1ADMK into 
the Front. 

But the birthday bash firmly establish¬ 
ed Lakshmi Parvathi as the second in 
command within the TDP and pushed 
NTR’s once powerful sons-in-law to the 
periphery. • 
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KHAASBAAT 


fter sampling 
the charms of 
| Pooja Bhatt, 
Anjali Zaveri 
and Namrata 
Shirodkar, 

Bobby Deol is back to squa¬ 
re one. Yes, he’s bounced 


the company of friends, of 
course — dancing the night 
away and whispering happi¬ 
ly into one another’s ears. 

So, where does that leave 
the Bombay Dyeing heir, 
Jeh Wadia? Perhaps he 
could try his luck with Pooja 



: < 


NEELAM 

X ' ' 

right back into first girl¬ 
friend Neel am Kothari’s 
arms. 

Bobby and Neelam have 
been spotted at several Bom¬ 
bay nightspots — alwa^ s in 


i 

hat is it with 
film stars and 
T anonymous 

phone 

First, there 
^ was the fam¬ 

ous case of Aditya Panscholi 
who began making nuisance 
calls to Anil Kapoor’s home 
when the latter was signed 
on for Trimurti , a role that 
Aditya considered to be his 
own. And now, there’s yet 
another instance of a star 
being persecuted by threaten¬ 
ing phone calls. The target 
this time, however, is not a 
hirsute hero but the lissome 
Lolo. 

Karisma has been the tar¬ 
get of a number of anonym¬ 
ous callers, who sometimes 
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Bhatt; it’s already been a 
couple of months since she 
hitched her star to Sohail 
Khan. And going by her 
track record she should be tir¬ 
ing of him by now. 


breathe heavily or laugh 
hideously. Or else, even 
more frighteningly, keep 
absolutely quiet. And since 
these phone calls have only 
started after Karisma broke 
up with Ajay Devgan, the 
macho hero is, of course, the 
prime suspect. 

Not that anyone believes 
that Devgan himself is on the 
other end. 

But Kapoor family 
friends insist that this kind of 
behaviour is par for the cour¬ 
se as far as Ajay's campwal- 
lahs are concerned. 

After all, we all know 
what a bad time Raveena had 
after she and Devgan Junior 
fell out. 


here was 


everyone 




Nagarjuna 

a 

epitomised true love. But 
like all good things, that 
phase ended soon. These 
days Nag is always in the 
news because of his amorous 
exploits; and no, they don’t 
involve his wife and the 
mother of his child, Amala, 
either. 

First on the list was Mani- 
sha Koirala, whom Nag was 
alleged to have romanced on 
an outdoor location. Then, 
there was Naghma, his co- 
star down south. And his lat¬ 
est alleged squeeze is none 
other than the tubby Tabu, 
who appears to have given 
up on Aditya Panscholi 


(maybe, his wife Zarina’s 


hysterics had something to 
do with it). 


Needless to add, the south 


Indian hero trots out that 


hackneyed 


friends" line whenever he’s 


questioned about his roman 


tic interests. Not that anyone 
is taken in by that any more. 
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NTR’s 73rdbirthday 


T he 13th foundation day ol 
Telugu Desam Party (TOP) ? 
the 73rd birthday of its supr; 
N.T. Rama Rao on 28 May passed of. 
a low-key affair with only a lew party 
en descending on state capital Hyr 
had for the celebrations 

But sycophants in the party left 
stone unturned to record their presei, 
and loyalty to the party chief. Such d 
play of allegiance is often used as the y 
dstick for doling out organisational a 
administrative positions to partymen 
NTR and his Wife Lakshmi Parvathi. 

Though NTR had issu¬ 
ed a diktat against jambo¬ 
rees and ostentatious 
spending, his partymen 
used their leader’s birth¬ 
day as a grand occasion to 
express their gratitude for 
favours received. Laksh¬ 
mi Parvathi played the 
host, while other mem¬ 
bers of NTR’s family, 
including his sons- 
in-law, arrived as mer" 



THE MUSIC 

MAKERS 


Will shehnai, canned music and the generally changing times 

phase out the wedding band? 
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‘Love and marriage, love and marriage,’ went the Thirties’ ditty, ‘go toge¬ 
ther like a horse and carriage’. In India, they could have appended the 
phrase ‘and also like a wedding band’. 

Surprisingly, that adjunct to festivities in the country—the foo-foo par¬ 
ty—has a much longer history than the Cole Porter song. The oldest such 
orchestra is Noor Mohammed’s, in Bombay, which can trace its origins to 
as way back as 1840. In those days, the musicians were feted by those of 
the public who were privileged to hear them play, and made much of by the 
maharajahs and men of equal substance who patronised their services at 
nuptials and ceremonies of a quasi-religious nature. 

They were dressed by their princely sponsors in the fine brocades that went well with court¬ 
ly uniform (shades of which are still with us in the gilded paper frills that now adorn that large¬ 
ly impoverished lot) and they were handed the instruments that best incorporated the music 
of the British masters together with popular taste. 

T oday, the trumpet, trombone, clarinet, saxophone, bass and drums are still with us, but the 
players are increasingly silent. They cater these days to a somewhat sporadic demand for 
their services at weddings, are ill-paid, and a great many are turning to other professions to pro¬ 
vide them the means for a living. 



There is a sharp contrast 
between the private 
and public faces of 
these musicians 











It is, now, largely the lower and mid¬ 
dle classes who have need of their per¬ 
formances. The upper-upper have suc¬ 
cumbed long ago to the pseudo- 
Muslim craze for qawali and classical 
renderings on the shehnai ; a rather vul¬ 
gar new lot prefer canned music; the 
navy band is de rigeur at balls and cere¬ 
monies of pomp and splendour; it is 
only the horse-carriage-marriage die- 
hards who cal I on them for accompani¬ 
ment to wedding rituals. 

Fortunately, there are ancillary acti¬ 
vities that still demand their musical 
support. Bhangra parties, nostalgia 
films, song-and-dance routines—and 
whe" all else fails, the circus— would 
not Ik the extravaganzas they are with¬ 
out a parade of these bands. As Dee- 
pak Rawal, the owner of Baldev Band 
in Karol Bagh, in New Delhi, boasts, 
"If there is a lot of demand, we can 
charge even Rs 2,500 for a single 
time." "Plus," he adds, "there is a sepa¬ 
rate charge for the horse". 

Unfortunately for the likes of the 
Baldev Band, there are too many lean 


The ritual-makers 


Can love and marriage in India be 
followed by anything but a horse 
and carriage? 
















times: during April, August and Sep¬ 
tember, in particular, if they are 
employed at all, their worth drops to 
"Rs 1,000 per outing". 

The members of wedding bands in 
the capital (who are paid about Rs 80 a 
day) come usually from the Dhanak 
tribe in the area or the Dome tribe 
from Rajasthan. They have usually 
been in the business for two or three 
generations and know no other work. 
When not commissioned to play, they 
practise playing the latest chart- 
busters. This is the only time they get 
to rehearse and the venue for such try¬ 
outs are the local MCD parks. 

T he band players in Bombay are 
generally from distant villages and 
come during the seven-month wedd¬ 
ing season (which is not always a busy 
period) with the expectation of earn¬ 
ing Rs 1,200 a month. 

The rehearsals of these unfortuna¬ 
tes are conducted in dingy rooms mea¬ 
suring ten-by-ten feet, and rented by 
the hour. Other activities conducted in 
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Medals and decorations came 
easily by the musicians of 
yesteryear 


the cramped space include cooking— 
the income does not stretch to buying 
prepared food. 

Seventy-two-year-old Sebastian J. 
D’Souza, originally from Mangalore, 
has spent the last 62 years in Bombay. 
He landed in the city with a temporary 
job as a ward boy at KEM Hospital. 

He worked there for a year-and-a-half 
before joining the Reserve Police For- 
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Bhangra parties and nostalgia 
films have more use for musical 
bands these days 


ce Band, urged by his liking for play¬ 
ing musical instruments. Then he 
went on to join the Great Royal Circus 
on a twd%ear control a job that took 
him around Ae world before he finally 
joined Nodiilohammed’s band in 
Bombay. His work is hardly paying 
but his passion for music sustains him. 

Ffl kir chand Ibrahim, 65 years old, 


Popular strains following 
the groom *s procession 


* Come September 
• Too Hot Tequila 
• Doh.ADeer 

* Baharon Phool Barsaon, 
Mera Mehboob Aaya Hain 

• Raja Ki Aayegi Baraat 

* Meri Pyaari Behaniya Banegi 
Dulhania 

« Yeh Kaali Kaali Aankhen 

• Didi Tera Devar Deewana 

• Stop That 



shares a similar life history. He hasn’t 
a single tooth left in his hoary head, 
but he can play nearly every instru¬ 
ment in his band. 

For Mohammad Anwar, owner of 
the eponymous Calcutta Band, busi¬ 
ness is also slow. "With the govern¬ 
ment having clamped down on street 
revelries, we cannot play and perform 
as we would like to," he says. "As a 
result, we have lost a considerable 
number of clients. Especially those 
who belong to the more affluent 
section." 

"But 1 intend to carry on with the 
business," he says with resolve. "It has 
been handed down to me by my father, 
and his father handed it down to him 
It’s family pride that keeps me going." 

But there is something else that 
keeps the wedding bands going: as 
long as the business of getting married 
involves the august appearance at the 
nuptials of the groom on a horse, can 
Anwar and his foo-foo procession be 
far behind? • 

Anandm Mmmal Sn/Calcuttm with 
OautMin Patotm/Bombmy and N—tm 
Lai/N»wDmU*l 
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You’ve come a 
long way, baby! 


THE MACHO MAN 


THE ALL-ROUNDER 


useCinthol. Do you? 
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IS NOT 
FOR MEN? 
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Notice the A 

difference in rA 

how meft Ore ^ 1 about the sam e time that huge, hairy, he-men 

Droiected in ads * ieroes like Dharmendra and Vinod Khanna were having their bastions 

the ep d/xvv ? invaded by the more portable, sensitive-faced Aamir and Saif Khans of fil- 
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mdom, something even more cerebral was happening in advertising. 
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TRENDS 


Suddenly, our man in advertisements 
took on a different appeal. The con¬ 
sumer wanted his model to incorporate 
values that modem man had only recent¬ 
ly begun to admit were as masculine as 
those of his macho siblings of just a 
decade before. In effect, it was sud¬ 
denly all right, even 
necessary , for a man to be 
caring, sharing, alive to 
the needs of his family 
and exhibiting of the 
softer emotions. Con¬ 
sequently, it required a 
completely new-look 
man to persuade us to buy 
everything frommoisturi- 
scrs to mobikes and from 
after-shaves to arrowroot 
biscuits. 

In effect, the change in 
our man in advertise¬ 
ments is really "reflective 
of social change," says 
Shivject Kullar, creative 
director of Contract 
Advertising in Delhi. 
"Contemporary ads 
leflect the psychological 
deepening of the Indian 
male’s personality." 

Earlier, ads like the 


is shown lovingly offering a chocolate 
bar to his pregnant wife who suddenly 
gets an urge for it in a crowded supermar¬ 
ket, that reach people. 

Contract has also done a series of 
print ads for the magazine Gentleman , 
targeted only at fathers. One of them 


RAHUL KANSAL (Mudra Communications) 
"Ads mirror the changing male archetype 1 


Except what he wants most. You.* 

The second ad goes: 4 Your child lives 
in a house with two parents in it. One is 
called Mummy, and the other is called 
Not Now, I*m Busy.* 

And the last in the series: ‘You didn’t 
want to miss a deadline. You 
didn’t want to miss a golf 
game. Well done. You 
just missed your 


RUPINDpR SHAPMA 



ones fcv Charminar, 
where the male model 
doesn’t go beyond flaunt¬ 
ing his brawn, were the 
norm. Today, it is ads like Nivea’s, carry 
ing the line ‘For the man who dares to 
| care*, or Cadbury’s, where the husband 


reads: ‘You’re giving your son fancy clo¬ 
thes, the finest education, the best sports 
gear. You’re giving him everything. 


daughter’s childhood.’ 

Says Kullar, "We’ve 
set a role model in these 
ads aimed at the high¬ 
flying corporate execu¬ 
tives. Understandably, 
their projection is a little 
larger than life, but you 
obviously don't want to 
see real life on the screen. 
For that, you can just look 
out of the window." 

According to chief ope¬ 
rating officer Rahul Kan- 
sal, of Mudra Communi¬ 
cations in Delhi, "The 
male archetype is chang¬ 
ing in real life and ads 
only mirror this reality." 
Mudra’s ads, like for Surf 
Ultra, reflect the newer 
man in a new equation 
between the husband and 
wife. The wife is allowed 
to be assertive here 
— and even one up on the man of the 
house. "This new attitude of the wife 
automatically shows the husband in a 



suddenly become necessary to project a man as alive t 
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less aggressive light." 

Kansal feels that the change in the pro 
jection of the ideal male is already happe 
ning in the world of fashion as well 
Long-haired models — 

Arjun Rampal, Marc 
Robinson, Ranjecv Mul- 
chandani — with ‘softer’ 
faces have replaced the 
harder, square-jawed 
look. 

Both Kullar and Kan¬ 
sal feel the change is 
holistic: "It is there in 
films, it’s thereon the cat- 
walk So it had to happen 
m ads too." 


T hough Rajan Nair of 
Nexus Equity in Bom¬ 
bay denies that Raymond 
has ever projected anyth¬ 
ing but the softer side of 
maleness for its suitings 
ads, few people in the 
market will remember 
much of earlier Raymond 
images other than its 
lion’s head logo. What 
people are talking about 
today are their series of 
tasteful images in the 
print and television 
media selling concern for 
the environment, for old 
age, for wildlife, for eve¬ 
rything, in fact, that 
tangentially go to make 
the ‘complete man’. 


real. 

Not everybody will agree the change 
is as comprehensive in the ad world as 
we’d like it to be. According to Arindam 



Motorcycles: now, 
it’s not only the 
tomboys with 
biceps who get to 
ride them, but the 
romantic, 
fun-loving sort 


iines like ‘Bom of elements, the fabric 
of man’. 

But Surajit Nag, vice-president of 
Communications Consultants, is 

__ more confident that the 

idea of manhood will con¬ 
tinue to redefine itself. 
"The concept of masculi¬ 
nity is constantly 
changing," he observes. 
"There was a time when it 
meant only physical viri¬ 
lity. That time is past." 
Inspired to literary allu¬ 
sion, he adds in the man¬ 
ner of Shaw, "The chocol¬ 
ate cream soldier is back. 
Wc have done with the 
Sergius Saranoffs." 


Fabrics: the 
well-dressed man 
is more than 
merely ‘what he 
wears' these days. 
His taste extends 
to sensitive 
relationships 


And on the sexual 
front, too, what manufac¬ 
turers of consumer goods 
are beginning to realise is 
that it was no longer wise 
to assume that it was only 
the bimboys with the 
biceps who caught the 
female eye. And while 
products such as Baba 
Zarda and certain cigaret¬ 
tes and condoms conti¬ 
nue to propagate the 
myth that satisfaction eludes the unfortu¬ 
nate who does not smoke, drink and for¬ 
nicate like a man*, most ads today are 
aimed at people with a view on life 
which is both more sophisticated and 




Chocolates: giving 
a child good things 
to eat is no longer 
exclusively the 
task of the 
housewife 


"The present protagon¬ 
ists of our silver screen 
— the Khan troika , for 
instance — have brought 
with them a rare sensitivi¬ 
ty that is far more huma¬ 
ne than the image of the 
archetypal male who had 
earlier symbolised 

masculinity," he conti¬ 
nues. "Not only humane. 
They are also more identi¬ 
fiable, more homely, 
more like one of us. Like 
the Raymond’s man, who 
is an ideal life-partner, 
dependable and 

adjusting. Certainly a far 
cry from the hulks who 
only arrogated brute 
physical strength And 
certainly more versatile." 

And so we move from 
what Nag calls "the 
tough, tanned creature" 
of wild Marlboro country 
to the domesticated hus¬ 
band, son and father at 
home. 


Nandy, creative group head of Trikaya 
Grey in Calcutta, foi every Nivea ad 
which employs the presence of the male 
to invest it with a "more complete 
effect", there is still the BSL kind with 


And from the crcw-cut 
tough guy who whizzes 
girls off into the sunset to 
the gentle lover who 
helps with the washing- 
up at the end of the day. • 


Anmndm Kanrni San/Caicutta, with 
Naata Lal/New Dalhl and Lyia 
Bavadaai/Bombay 
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SEEMA G OSWAMI _ 

IMRAN weds JEMIMA 


Under all the Bridegroom From Hell stuff, there is a not-so-suhtle 

anti-Islamic agenda 


N o bowler, or batsman for that matter, can have 
had as much trouble with his balls as Imran 
Khan, Pathei lie is alleged to have smeared vase¬ 
line on them during Test matches or discarded 
mistresses crawl out of the pavilion to accuse 
him of being a cad and/or of having fathered illegitimate 
children. 

I'm sure that this reputation will only endear him further to 
Haiqa Khan aka Jemima Goldsmith whose rakish father Sir 
Janies is best known for having stated that, "When a man marr¬ 
ies his mistress he automatically creates a vacancy", and 
whose mother, Lady Annabel was divorced from her husband 
Mark Birley only after she had borne Jemima for James. 

And it’s hard to feel sorry for Imran himself. In the words of 
Nigel Dempster, his heart may be in the Punjab but his loins 
are m King’s Road. Any man who sets himself up as a global 
stud and then tnes to play the Islamic politician has only his 
libido to blame when he is caught with his Y-fronts around his 
ankles. 

Nor are the ladies concerned deserving of much sympathy. 
If you allow yourself to be picked up at Tramp by an internatio¬ 


nal playboy, then you ought to know what comes next. The 
most that can be said in their favour is that they were terribly 
misguided. 

What else can one say about Ann-Louise White who was 
apparently so devoted to the Lion of the Pathans (though, no 
doubt, they pronounce it Loin of the Pathan in the north-west 
frontier), that she changed her name to Sita in the vain hope 
that Imran would realise that she symbolised wifely love and 
devotion? 

Honestly, did the woman think she was marrying Murli 
Manohar Joshi? 

B ut if the uproar over Imran Khan’s marriage plans was 
only about a stud and his floo/ies, then it would be of little 
significance. Unfortunately, it goes deeper than that. 

If you take a second look at the British tabloids, it becomes 
clear that under all the nonsense about the Bridegroom From 
Hell, there is a not-so-subtle anti-lslamic agenda. The objec¬ 
tion is not just to Imran Khan’s reputation. It is to the thought 
of a nice British girl having to live in what the press portrays 
as a medieval Islamic society. 











This tone was reflected in the Private Eye cover in which 
Imran is shown asking Sir James for Jemima's hand. "Why, 
has she been caught shoplifting?" retorts Goldsmith in an obvi¬ 
ous reference to the Islamic punishment for stealing. 

The tabloids have been less witty. The Sun featured Jemi¬ 
ma on its pages, wearing a dress that made the best of her well- 
toned arms and sexy decollete, and clutching a glass of cham¬ 
pagne. The caption below read, "You’ll get 50 lashes for that 
in Pakistan, Mrs Khan". 

Not that Imran helped matters much either. Soon after the 
surprise Paris nikkah, he posed for pictures with his 
new bade in the hope that the paparazzi 
would leave them alone once they had 
exposed their obligatory 2.7 rolls of 
film. But as a nervous Jemima reached 
for his hand in the first flush of wedded 
bliss, he rebuffed her advances with a 
prim, "We don’t do that in Islam, 
darling." 

This, from a man whose nocturnal 
exploits were the stuff of Sloane Street 
legend; who had fathered an illegitimate 
daughter whom he’d only seen once 
since her birth, and whose life was best 
epitomised by the slogan on his World 
Series (of Kerry Packer fame) Cricket T- 
shiit, "Big boys play at night." 

N obody seriously disputes any lon¬ 
ger that Imran Khan’s marriage to 
Jemima could seriously jeopardise his 
incipient political career in Pakistan. 

Leave alone the implications of an ‘Isla¬ 
mic fundamentalist’ marrying a ‘loose 
Western woman’, there is also the poten¬ 
tially disastrous matter of Jemima s 
Jewish ancestry in a country that still 
does not recognise the state of Israel. 

But that is Imran's problem and, no doubt, he will deal with 
it in his own inimitable macho Pathan way. (And knowing 
Khan, if his political ambitions die hard, he will retire graceful¬ 
ly to the playing fields of SW1, partying with the best of the 
international jet-set with nary a thought for the absence of the 
mandatory chador.) 

What is far more worrying is the message implicit in all the 
bad publicity that surrounded the Imran-Jemima nuptials; the 
nascent anti-lslamic feeling that permeated even the most 
even-handed report of the marriage of the year. It was clear 
that nearly everybody in the West perceived Islam to be a reac¬ 
tionary, medieval faith which treated its women as lower for¬ 
ms of human life, and couldn’t understand why a well brought- 
up British girl would willingly adopt a life ofvirtual slavery. 

And this prejudice was only buttressed by the likes of Tasli- 
ma Nasreen, the Bangladeshi author, who took it upon herself 
to offer Jemima gratuitous advice. "If she thinks that she is 
human and needs freedom," intoned Nasreen solemnly, "she 
must not stay in Pakistan," 

No doubt, the furore over the Imran-Jemima mismatch will 
die down in a couple of weeks. But it would be very foolish 
indeed to ignore the pan anti-lslamic feeling that has fed upon 


this marriage of two different cultures. Especially so in India, 
where people in general and the sangli parivar in particular 
are only loo keen to portray the entire Muslim community as a 
collection of rabid fundamentalists; though, to be fair, they oft¬ 
en get more than a little help from the Muslim leadership itself. 

The Bombay controversy is a case in point. It was bad 
enough that sundry obscure Muslim ‘leaders’ whom nobody 
had ever heard of before (and probably will never hear of 
since) crawled out of the woodwork to object to the thematic 
content of the movie. But when even such ‘liberals’ as Shaba- 
na Azmi issue statements saying that the Muslims had a right 


to ask for cuts because Bal Thackeray had done so— thereby 
missing the point completely; the Shiv Sena supremo was 
shown the Him because the character of Tinnu Anand was bas¬ 
ed on him — then it is time for some serious introspection, 
especially within the Muslim community itself. 

No matter what the politically correct pundits may say, the 
bottom line is that today Islam is widely perceived as an intole¬ 
rant, fanatic faith, which has yet to emerge from the Dark 
Ages. And while you could argue that the insidious propagan¬ 
da of the Hindu extremists may have been a contributory fac¬ 
tor in India, that theory does not hold good in the Western 
world, w'hich is becoming increasingly suspicious of what it 
regards as Islamic fundamentalism. 

It is a sad but undeniable fact that the most recognisable 
face of Islam in the world today is that of the terrorist who 
blows up building complexes in the United States in his holy 
jihad against the infidels. This is bad news indeed for a faith 
that is based on the twin tenets of tolerance and love. 

But if truth is to triumph over stereotypes, the Muslim 
leadership will have to launch a public relations jihad of epic 
proportions. And a little less of the let’s-ba n-Bombay stuff. 
please. • 



The Bombay controversy is a case in point, when 
pan anti-lslamic feeling got more than a little help 
from the Muslim leadership itself 
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lOJanpath’srole 
during the Congress 
crisis evokes mixed 
media reactions 


. The rumblings in the 

Congress party are 
nothing new. Thete is 
no doubt that the party 
is hurtling towards 
self-destruction. It 

---was only a matter of 

time before rebels like Arjun Singh and 
N.D. Tiwari made their decisive step to 
form a parallel Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee Accustomed to the ongoing Con¬ 
gress .urmoil, the media reported the 
events with an air of inevitability. 

As usual, the role of Sonia Gandhi in 
the Congress crisis caught the attention 
of the scribes and the reactions varied 
from spluttering indignation to somnol¬ 
ent acquiescence. The unwritten law in a 
civilised world is that you don’t attack a 
person who is not in a position to hit 
back and defend herself. That is why 
umpires in cricket matches'frown at fast 
bowlers hurling bouncers at tail-end 
| batsmen. 

Journalism, of course, is not cricket. 
It is a dirtier game. It is full of columnists 
and political pundits, who, on running 
out of steam, pic k on a favourite target, 
Sonia Gandhi. Immediately, they are 
revived like Asterix and his merry Gauls 
after yet another dose of the magic 
potion. One such Gaul was Kanchan 
Gupta, the deputy editor of that excell¬ 
ent newspaper, The Pioneer. 

The venomous piece on the alleged 
role of Sonia Gandhi during the Con¬ 
gress crisis puzzled me. How could any¬ 
one write such piffle on a ‘non-role 1 ? 
According to Kanchan Gupta, Sonia 


V. GANGADHAR 


THE 


SONIA 

FACTOR 




Although Sonia Gandhi is respected as the widow 
of a young, popular Prime Minister, not many in 
this country would like her to enter mainstream 
politics or "save the Congress" 

■ • • 
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Gandhi had come to believe it was her 


/ ; .Jfr 

duty to directly intervene in the 



country’s political process in its hour of 
grave crisis. 
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Fax messages and telephone calls arc 



mentioned to substantiate the statement. 
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Like other ‘political pundits’ in New 
Delhi, Gupta must be having his own 
sources in the capital which inspire him 
to observe non-existent happenings 
through a special third eye. Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi might have stressed the need for uni¬ 
ty in the beleaguered Congress party. 
Gupta knows all about that. Sonia’s sug¬ 
gestion was an "imperious order" and 
not an "imploring appeal". Why waste 
one’s time in making imploring appeals 
to blokes who were not going to listen to 
you? 

And how dare Sonia Gandhi entertain 
hordes of Congress MPs queueing outsi¬ 
de 10 Janpath to voice their grievances? 


gress party had turned to Sonia Gandhi 
whom they regarded not as a white, 
Italian-speaking Catholic woman, but as 
the widow of a political leader. 

He further argued that Sonia was 
obsessed with the need to preserve the 
legacy of her husband as well as the secu¬ 
rity of her children. "Nobody should 
blamehei fordoing so. How many wom¬ 
en have cradled the bullet-ridden body 
of their mother-in-law in a despairing 
chase to the hospital? How many have 
seen a husband’s frame so shattered that 
the body could not be uncovered even as 
it was laid on the pyre?" (Ha, ha, ha, big 
deal, the K-inchan Guptas of Indian jour¬ 


Shenoy, "It took P.V. Narasimha Rao 
mere seconds to accept the resignation 
of principled Chidambaram, but look 
how nobly he defended the likes of Kalp- 
nath Rai." 

Sonia Gandhi is sensible enough to 
gauge the mood of the nation. While 
allowing due deference to her as the 
widow of a young, popular Prime Mini¬ 
ster, not many in this country would like 
her to enter mainstream politics or "save 
the Congress". So far, she has given no 
hint of political ambitions. Why not 
hold back the venom and abuse till that 
unfortunate moment, if and when Sonia 
Gandhi enters politics? 


What would she have 
done? Tell the security to 
beat up and push away 
the Congress rebels with 
the immortal words of 
Uma Bharti, "Ek dhakka 
aur do\" Or hired the ser¬ 
vices of that noble saint 
Rithambara to tell the dis¬ 
sidents they are a bunch 
of napunsaks and to get 
lost? But then traditional 
Indian hospitality, that 
too to those elected by the 
people, can be accepted 
and practised even by an 
Italian-born. 

What makes Kanchan 
Gupta so certain that 
Sonia Gandhi enjoys her 
self-appointed role as the 
agony aunt of Congress 
dissidents? Agony aunts 
do bring some solace to 
those who seek them, 
more than the biased bombast of some of 
.our pen-pushers. 

We should also thank Kanchan Gupta 
for enlightening us on the issue that Ms 
Gandhi, in a "loathesomc manner", "to 
the abiding shame of the nation" while 
"carefully cultivating an image that did 
not match reality", is biding her time to 
enter politics. But we need not fear. So 



What was reprehensible was serious 
Indian newspapers carrying 
columns and columns of trash on the 
wedding of Pakistani cricketer 
Imran Khan and British heiress 
Jemima Goldsmith. Do we have to 
stoop so low? 


Tabloid 
Journalism 

Despite their excellent 
edit and op-ed pages, 
there is a streak of tabloid 
journalism in the news 
coverage of The 
Telegraph and The Asian 
Age. For days together, as 
the media went ga-ga 
over the wedding of 
Imran Khan and Jemima 
Goldsmith, the pack was 
led by these two papers. 

Why, The Telegraph 
went to the extent of fill¬ 
ing up an entire page of 
its ‘Women’ section with 
opinions of Indian wom¬ 
en about how they view¬ 
ed Jemima’s wedding 
and her subsequent con¬ 
version to Islam. Even 
the staid Times oj India did not want to 
be left out and came out with stories 
headlined. ‘I’m Not Pregnant: Imran’s 
Fiancee’ and TJK Tabloids Unearth 
Imran’s Love Child’. 

What I found most reprehensible was 
serious Indian newspapers carrying 
columns and columns of trash from the 
same British tabloids on the Irnmn wed¬ 


long as exponents of fearless, free and 
unbiased journalists like Kanchan 
Gupta are around, Sonia Gandhi would 
think twice before taking such loatheso- 
me steps. 

T.V.R. Shenoy, a senior columnist 
writing in The Economic Times , views 
the Sonia factor differently. Shenoy is 
no admirer of the Congress or the Nehru- 
Gandhi legacy. According to Shenoy, 
rightly or wrongly, a section of the Con- 


nalism will snort. "So many Italian wom¬ 
en have their husbands killed by the 
mafia, They don’t make a fuss like 
you-Know-who!") 

The Narasimha Rao government, 
pointed out Shenoy, had not extended 
any special favours to Sonia Gandhi. 
Rather than make sincere attempts to 
catch and punish the killers of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, it had turned against the friends of 
Rajiv’s family with a vengeance. Writes 


ding. Do we have to stoop so low as to 
display the possibilities of Jemima 
being pregnant or Imran fathering a love 
child (all reproduced from the trashy 
tabloids) on the front pages of our news¬ 
papers? For days together, the Imran 
wedding shared the front page with the 
happenings at Chrar, the TADA con¬ 
troversy and the Congress crisis. So 
much for the news sense of our news 
editors. • 
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AFTER THE BLAST: victims of the explosion undergoing treatment 

Fatal blow-up 

A fireworks factory blast kills 23 workers , including children, in Rohtak 


At II .45 am on 24 
May, the Krishna Fire¬ 
works Factory in the 
Rohtak district of 
Haryana was humm¬ 
ing with activity. 
Some 40 people were 
HARYANA woiking when, sud 
dcnly, an explosion 
rocked the factory. 

Rajindcr Arora, who slays a short dist¬ 
ance away, told Sunday, "There was a 
minor explosion followed by a heavy 
blast of greater intensity. Within 
minutes, the concrete structure and tin 
roof were razed to the ground, and fla¬ 
mes engulfed the factory. A huge ball of 
fire and smoke leapt up to a height of 
about 2(X) metres and charred nearby 
trees." 

Dozens of fire engines were pressed 


into service from the neighbouring dis- 
ticts of Sonepat, Bahadurgarh, Jind and 
Bhiwani. They brought the fire under 
control after struggling for two hours. 

After the dust settled, the full import 
of the explosion became clear. Twenty 
three people had died and more than 15 
others were injured. 

Those killed included 13 women, six 
children and four men. Most'bC the vic- 
timscamefromSivakasiinTamil Nadu 
— the fireworks capital of the country. 
They had been hired as casual workers. 
Gulab Singh Sarot. deputy commissio¬ 
ner of Rohtak, told Sunday, "Only six 
victims belonged to the district. Others 
were from Kerala and Tamil Nadu." 

The incident has assumed special 
significance following the arrest of the 
owner, Arjun Das Chawla, 60, and his 
son Dinesh Das Chawla. The police 


have registered a case under 3041PC. 

The Chawlas had been running the 
factory without a valid licence under the 
Factories Act, 1948. This was revealed 
when the assistant director of Industrial 
Safety and Health, Haryana, inspected 
the unit in October, 1993. It was also 
found that the building plans had not 
been approved by the chief inspector of 
factories, Haryana. 

The unit was prosecuted and the 
owners weie fined. But they did not 
mend their ways. When another inspec¬ 
tion was carried out in November, 1994, 
it became clear that the factory still did 
not conform to the prescribed nouns. 
Moreover, a blast occurred in the factory 
in November, but there were no j 
casualties. 

The factory management was again 
issued a warning on I January, 1995 for 
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failing to adopt the mandatory safety 
measures. But that too failed to have the 
desired effect.. 

A magisterial enquiry has been order¬ 
ed into the matter, it will be conducted 
by the additional deputy commissioner 
of Rohtak, Ashok Khemka. "Khemka is 
likely to submit the report on the inci¬ 
dent within two weeks," saidSarot. 

The tragedy at the Krishna Factory is 
also a pointer to the fact that child labour 
is rampant in the state. Six child workers 
have died in the blaze. On 25 May, the 
Bachpan Bachao Andolan held a demon- 


TRAGEDY OF ERRORS 


In a devastating fire that 
broke out at the Krishna 
Fireworks Factory in Rohtak 
on 24 May, 23 workers died 
and 15 were injured 

This has brought into sharp 
focus the failure of the 
factory owners to adopt 
mandatory safety measures 

And the death of six children 
In the blaze has drawn 
attention to the fact that 
child labour Is rampant In the 
state 



stration in front of the Union labour mini¬ 
stry in Delhi and demanded the resigna¬ 
tion of Union labour minister P. Sangma. 

The organisation's chairman Kailash 
Sathyarti criticised the Haryana govern¬ 
ment's "callous and apathetic attitude" 
towards hundreds of children working 
in the stone quarries, brick kilns and 
metal industries under extremely hazard¬ 
ous conditions. 

Sathyarti expressed doubts on whe¬ 
ther the government was putting the "Rs 
850 crore earmarked for eliminating 
child labour in hazardous industries" to 
proper use. "Were the funds allotted for 
paying ex gratia for dead child labou¬ 
rers or for the eradication of child labour 
and their rehabilitation?" he demands. 

When Sarol, the deputy commissio¬ 
ner of Rohtak, was asked whether any 
steps would be taken to check child 
labour in the district, he said, "It is for 
the department of labour in Chandigarh 
to launch the drive." • 

K.£. Narayanan/Rohtak and New 
Dalhl 


Barred from work 


With barmaids in Bombay being banned from working 
after 8.30pm, the state government’s policy towards 
women comes under scrutiny 


Bombay has long 
been considered the 
most dynamic and 
cosmopolitan metro¬ 
polis in the country. 
But with the Maha¬ 
rashtra government 
MAHARASHTRA ’embarking on a 
morality drive to 
‘clean' Bombay, this reputation has 
come under a cloud. 

For starters, the Shiv Scna-Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) government targeted 
whatever it considered ‘obscene’ — 
hoardings, posters and literature. 

And now comes the decision to resur¬ 
rect a section in the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act, 1948, which has 
long been considered obsolete. This sec¬ 
tion bars women from working after 
8.30 pm and before 6 am. 


And the first ones to bear the brunt of 
the government’s prudish directive are 
women working in bars. As no direct 
charges of immorality could be brought 
against these waitresses, the govern¬ 
ment has resorted to the Act in order to 
ban them. 

"It is only for the safety of the 
women", insists Pramod Navalkar, Shiv 
Sena minister for transport, cultural 


affairs and sports. At the same time, he 
concedes that it will be difficult to enfor¬ 
ce the Act as the 8.30 pm deadline would 
"cat into the profits" of the small bar 
owners. 

Quite understandably, the govern¬ 
ment' s decision has raised a storm of pro¬ 
test. Members of several women's orga 
nisations feel that the issue of safety of 
women is merely an eyewash. They 
view it as an extension of the Sena's ideo¬ 
logy of confining women to their homes. 

"The entire attitude ol the present 
government seems essentially geared to 
keeping women in their place, which is 
based on some sort of misguided Sita 
image," says one official of a women’s 
organisation. 

And the premise of providing securi¬ 
ty to women by restricting them is being 


widely viewed as retrogressive, since it 
works against the empowerment of 
women. Enforcing the Act will be tanta¬ 
mount to a partial denial oi the right to 
work for these women. 

In its zeal to monitor the immoral acti¬ 
vities that supposedly take place under 
cover in the bars, the government has 
also earned the ire of other women who 
do not hold a nine-to-five job. For, if the 
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Act is implemented in totality, all work¬ 
ing women in the service industry would 
fall under its purview . 

And in contrast to the Bombay Shops 
and Establishments Act, which applies 
to the service industry alone, there is the 



SAFETY FIRST: Shiv Sena minister 
Pramod Navalkar 


Factories Act which is concerned with 
production-oriented work. Recently, the 
jewellery and electronics industry has 
managed to modify a section of the Fac¬ 
tories Act which forbids women from 
being employed in the night shifts. This 
amendment clearly exposes the duplici¬ 
ty of the government’s stance on the 
issue. 

Chandra Jyengai. secretary to the 
ministry of women and child develop¬ 
ment, insists that the government’s deci- 
ston to enforce this Act should not be 
reduced to a women’s issue and criticis¬ 
ed on moral grounds alone. Instead, it 
should be looked upon as an issue pertai¬ 
ning to human resource development in 
general. 

What is perhaps needed is an amend¬ 
ment of the Act so that the employer and 
the state would share the responsibility 
of providing better security for their 
employees, both men and women. Bann¬ 
ing women at night on security grounds 
certainly does not seem to be the ideal 
solution. And, as an official at a 
women’s organisation put it, ’’The idea 
of banning something to achieve someth¬ 
ing else never works out." • 

Lyt* Bmvmdmm/Bombay 


Twilight zone 

The split in the KCP could signal the end of S. 
Bangarappa 'spolitical career 


It seems to be the end 
of the road for the for¬ 
mer Congress chief 
minister S. Bangarap 
pa. Two days before 
the Congress rebels 
announced their deci- 
KARNATAKA sion to break away 
from the Narasimha 
Rao-led party at the Centre, the Karnata¬ 
ka Congress Party (KCP) witnessed a 
split. And this seems to have effectively 
sealed the political fate of its leader 
Sarckoppa Bangarappa. 

Five KCPMLAs—MallikkayyaGut- 
tedar, his nephew Subash Guttedar, 
Basavaiah, Raja Venkatappa Naik and 
Vasanth Asontikar—have all joined the 
Janata Dal Now, reduced to just five 
members, the KCP stands to lose its posi¬ 
tion as apolitical group in the Assembly. 

Bangarappa had launched the KCP a 
few months after being forced to vacate 
the post of chief minister. The party high 
command had taken note of the corrup¬ 
tion charges levelled against Bangarap¬ 
pa and replaced him with M. Veerappa 
Moily. Bangarappa then swore vengean¬ 
ce against Prime Minister P.V. Narasim¬ 


ha Rao and was soon expelled from the 
Congress(l). 

But the former chief minister was still 
considered a serious political threat as 
he had enormous funds at his disposal 
and was backed by his powerful 
Idiga community (which indulges in 
the lucrative arrack trade). 

Thus, it came as no surprise that the 
KCP established itself as the most gla¬ 
morous party in the j un-up to the Assem¬ 
bly elections. And if the amount of 
money and men pumped into the cam¬ 
paign was any indication, the newly- 
formed party should have captured a 
si/.cable number of seats in the 
224-member Assembly. But Bangarap- 
pa’s party managed to bag only ten seats. 

So, in the past live months, the KCP 
had been fcduced to the stature of a regio¬ 
nal outfit having little relevance in the 
state's political scenario. An alliance 
with the Bhahujan Samaj Party (BSP) 
and with the ruling Janata Dal seemed 
imminent. And just as Bangarappa 
began speaking about aligning with the 
National Front, the party split. 

The desertion of the five KCP mem¬ 
bers is being viewed as a move to protect 



END OF THE ROAD?: KCP chiefs . Bangarappa 
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their own business interests. But the 
Janata Dal state party president C.M. 
Ibrahim denies this. As Ibrahim told 
Sunday, "The Janata Dal has not favour¬ 
ed any of its own members so there’s no 
question of favouring the new members. 
They wanted to join us. The JD is a 
democratic party and we sought the opin¬ 
ion of the local party unions in the consti¬ 
tuencies. Only after they approved, did 
we take them in. M 

But where does all this leave Banga¬ 
rappa? He is still touring remote districts 
of the state and addressing public meet¬ 
ings regularly. But it is just a matter of 
time before he realises the futility of it 
all. It is clear that Bangarappa will now 
have to join hands with another party. 

A tie-up with the Janata Dal is one pos- 


REVERSAL OF FORTUNE 


Bangarappa launched the 
Karnataka Congress Party 
v with much fanfare soon after 
he was expelled from the 
Congress!!). But the party 
■ % managed to bag )ust ten 
4v seats In the Assembly 

Now, with five members of 
the KCP joining the Janata 
Dal, the strength of 
Bangarappa’s party has been 
•v reduced to five. This 
: ; effectively ends all hopes of 
the party playing a decisive 
role In state politics 


sibility. Especially because the KCP 
chief has never antagonised chief mini¬ 
ster H.D. Deve Gowda. Also, Bangarap¬ 
pa’s old enemy Ramakrishna Hegde is 
no longer in the political limelight. 

But still, it is difficult to see S. 
Bangarappa playing second fiddle to 
anyone. His chequered political career 
has been dominated by his strong indivi¬ 
dualistic nature. Bangarappa began his 
career with the Pnya Socialist Party and 
later moved to the Congress. But he 
soon broke away and formed the Kranti 
Ranga before going back to the Con¬ 
gress, Finally, on being expelled from 
the party, he formed the KCP. 

Given his volatile temperament, it 
seems doubtful that Bangarappa will be 
able to fit in with the Dal ’ s top-heavy par¬ 
ty structure. • 



Spreading their tentacles 

The forests of north Bengal are fast becoming the 
favourite haunt ofBodo militants 


On 17 May, the Hasi- 
maru State Bank fell 
victim to a daring rob¬ 
bery. At around 11 
am, some ten armed 
Bodo militants swoop¬ 
ed down on the bank 
in two vehicles. They 
kept firing at random, 
using sophisticated arms. A security 
guard was killed on the spot and another 
was injured. The entire operation was 
over in a few minutes and the militants 
escaped with Rs 31 lakh in their kitty. 
They fired another round of shots as 
they left the spot, fatally injuring an inno¬ 
cent passer-by. 

This daring bank robbery assumes 
special significance as it reveals an alar¬ 
ming trend. It is clear now that north 
Bengal is fast becoming a favourite 
haunt of the dreaded Bodo Security For¬ 
ce (BdSF). Previously, the Bodo milit¬ 
ants were concentrated around the Indo- 
Bhutan border. But now, they are steadi¬ 
ly infiltrating the Jalpaiguri, Cooch 
Behar, Siliguri and North Dinajpur dis¬ 
tricts of north Bengal. 

Hasimara a small township situated 
in the Dooars area of Jalpaiguri district, 
bordering Bhutan, is of immense strate¬ 
gic importance. There are large conting¬ 
ents of the Indian Army and the Indian 
Air Force posted in and around Hasima¬ 
ra. But all this hardly seemed to deter the 
BdSF militants who carried out the enti¬ 
re operation with great aplomb. 

The police in the region pushed the 
panic button following the robbery. Con¬ 
tingents from the neighbouring districts 
of Cooch Behar, Siliguri and Dinajpur 
were brought in to track down the mili¬ 
tants. Even the inspector general of poli¬ 
ce, north Bengal, Sultan Singh, rushed 
to the spot and camped there to personal¬ 
ly supervise the entire operation. But the 
100-strong police force failed to nab the 
militants. 

The assembled police force returned 
to their headquarters after about 72 
hours, having tried in vain to bring the 
offenders to book. The)' claimed that the 
militants were armed with sophisticated 
weapons such as AK-47 and AK-56 
rifles, while the police force had to make 


do with just 303 rifles. Police officials, 
however, claimed to have retrieved 
about Rs 5 lakh and a firearm from the 
Uttar Dhalker village of the Buxa forest 
area. 

The only ‘breakthrough’ of sorts was 
the surrender of young Budaru Narjan, a 
member of the BdSF. Narjan surrender 
ed to officials in Raimatang forest after 



SAFE HIDEOUT: the Buxa forest area 
of north Bengal 


he got separated from his comrades and 
lost his way. Interrogations have reveal¬ 
ed that Ihe Bodo militants have taken 
shelter in the dense forests of the region 
and in the hilly terrain near the Indo- 
Bhutan border 

Meanwhile, the supei intendent of 
police, Jalpaiguri, C.V. Muralidhar, has 
accused the forest officials of not coope¬ 
rating with the police. On the other 
hand, S. Bist and B.R. Sharma, senior 
officials of the Buxa Tiger Project, com¬ 
plain of police inaction. They contend 
that for the past one year they have tried 
to alert the police and the administration 
about the presence of Bodo militants in 
various forests of the region, but to no 
avail. 

And while the police and forest offici¬ 
als squabble over their respective failu¬ 
res, it is clear that a full-fledged opera¬ 
tion has to be launched soon if the Bodo 
militants are to be stopped from turning 
the forests of north Bengal into a 
stronghold. • 

Nabendu Quha/SSIIguri 
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On the wa rpath 

The Kuki-Naga conflict is assuming menacing 
proportions 



A Ircsh wave of ethnic 
violence is sweeping 
(he hill districts of 
Manipur with the 
Naga Kuki conflict 
assuming menacing 
proportions. In the 
three districts of Chan- 
del, Tamenglong and 
Scnapali, about 30 people have been kill¬ 
ed and several houses torched over the 
last few months 

The ethnic strife took an ugly turn 
soon after Rishang Keishing’s Joint 


MANIPUR 



AT A LOSS: chief minister Rishang 

Keishing 

Legislature Party (JLP) coalition came 
to power in February. Within ten days of 
the ministry being formed, well-armed 
Naga militants attacked a Kuki village 
in Tamenglong district torching 65 
houses. A few days later, the Nagas gun¬ 
ned down two villagers including a 
12-year-old boy. 

The Kuki militants were quick to 
retaliate. Two Nagas were abducted and 
then axed to death near Moreh in Chan- 
del district. Then, in a macabre incident, 
armed Kukis burnt alive a six-year-old 
boy at Nungleiban Naga village in 
Tamenglong district on 9 May. Naga 
militants struck back the very next day 
when they killed three women working 
in the fields at Taphou in Senapati 
district. 

According to intelligence sources, the 


Kuki militants have now equipped them¬ 
selves with sophisticated weapons to 
take on the better-armed and trained 
guerrillas of the National Socialist Coun¬ 
cil oi Nagaland (NSCN). The Kuki 
ultras demonstrated their growing pro¬ 
wess when they raided the Manipur 
Rifles post in Chandcl district last 
month and decamped with a huge 
amount of arms and ammunition 

And to further complicate matters, 
the two warring factions are now trying 
to win the support of insurgents ‘belong¬ 
ing to the Meiteis. While the NSCN 
(Issac-Muivah) is said to have forged 
ties with the Kanglei Yawol Kanna Lup, 
the Kuki militants have joined hands 
with the United National Liberation 
Front (UNLF), a member of the Indo- 
Burma Revolutionary Front (IBRF). 

This fresh spate of violence has prom- 


Net profit 


pled the security forces to step up patroll¬ 
ing in the trouble-prone areas. But 
deployment of forces is still hopelessly 
inadequate. Says N.K. Das, deputy- 
inspector-general of police. "We cannot 
provide security to the hundreds of isola¬ 
ted villages in the remote areas of the 
hills M 

Immediately after assuming of!ice, 
Rishang Keishing - himself a Naga 
leader — had announced that his first 
priority would be to resolve the issue ol 
ethnic unrest. His appeals for peace, 
howevci, have gone unheeded. Now, 
thiee months aftei becoming chief mini¬ 
ster, Keishing seems to be at a loss about 
how to tackle the crisis. 

Meanwhile, the committee for restora¬ 
tion of normalcy (CRN), comprising the 
United Naga Council and the Kuki Inpi, 
which had been constituted three years 
back in an effort to bring the warring 
communities together again, seems to 
have washed its hands of the matter. 

And while the government is trying in 
vain to tackle the growing menace, inno¬ 
cent people continue to fall prey to eth¬ 
nic strife in the state. • 

Khelen Thockchom/lmphal 


In a novel venture, artificial coral reefs are being 
created to help small fishermen in Andhra Pradesh 


E nsuring the survival of nearly 
1.000 fishermen families on the 
east coast of Andhra inthe face of the 
marauding fishing trawlers can be 
tricky. But that is exactly what Jagri- 
ti, a Nellore-based voluntary organi¬ 
sation, has set out to do by creating 
artificial coral reefs, the objective is 
to keep out fishing trawlers from die 
catamaran zone and make life easier 
for fishermen with small nets. ; : 

The project, costing less than one 
lakh rupees, was initially conceived 
for the welfare of fishermen of die 
hamlets of Kohmettapaiem, Mypadtt 
. and Krishnapatnam near the K rishna- ; 
patnam port. Assisting Jagriti in diet 
project were the Gamfiii Peace Foun 
dation, EZE, and 


swing three-by-tbree feet with circu¬ 
lar and square holes locked together 
to form a pyramid. Vegetation like 


vA.wwuHugr, 

.. ^«^arebq8tftri|,_ 
fracture of sevenumtis 
modules. Each-mod^ eodsife 
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PLAYING IT SAFE: chief minister Dig i 7 jay Singh 


Ahouse 
divided 

The two warring factions 
of the state Congress 
struggle to gain possession 
of the Jawahar Bhavan in 
Bhopal 

The power struggle 
between two rival fac¬ 
tions of the state Con¬ 
gress — Arjun- 
loyalisls on one side 
and the supporters ol 

MADHYA the Shukla brothers on 
the other — has 
further intensified. 

For the moment, the focus of all con¬ 
troversy is the Jawahai Bhavan in Bho¬ 
pal. 

Though the Jawahar Bhavan belongs 
to the Madhya Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee (1) Trust, the Pradesh Congress 
Committee (PCC) office continues to 


coconut and palm leaves are then stuf¬ 
fed together and sunk in the coastline 
about 120 to 200 metres from the 
xoast at a distance of 20 metres each. 

Says G. Gopalakrishnamurthy of 
Jagriti, "Within two days, the modu- 

HELPLINE: artificial coral reefs 
being sunk into the sea 


£.,\ 



function from a tin shed in the Shivaji 
Nagar locality And now, the breakaway 
faction of the state Congress unit 
namely the Arjun Singh camp — has 
stepped up efforts to gain entry into the 
Bhavan. 

The Jawahar Bhavan was constructed 
about ten years back after rhe charitable 
Madhya Pradesh Congress Commu¬ 
tes attract a lot of aqua foliage and 
grow to the size of a massive ball on 
the seabed with the zooplankton and 
phythoonplankton/’ The reefs thus 
become a breeding ground for aqua 
foliage within a month. 

The present technique has been 
tested and is already in use along the 
west coast of Kerala. Artificial coral 
reefing was first begun at the Pozhi- 
yoor village on a voluntary basis in 
1994. "The fishermen-friendJy expe¬ 
riment," says Gopalakrishnamurthy, 
"has caught on in the west coast like 
wild fire- All fishermen hamlets are 
fabricating the reefs on their own. As 
a result, the motorised trawlers arc 
being driven off the Kanyakumari 
coast to the Bay of Bengal." 

In the next phase, the project is 
expected to cover an approximate 
length of 25 kms along the coastline 
connecting the three fishermen ham¬ 
lets adjacent to Krishnapatnam Port. 

Thus, owing to the timely interven¬ 
tion of Jagriti, things arc now look¬ 
ing up for the small fishermen of the 
state, whose subsistence had been in 
grave doubt • 



tec(I) Trust was set up. Jagatpal Singh 
-- a close confidant ot Arjun Singh and 
a former MP~ is the managing trustee 
of the building. Singh has been facing 
serious allegations of misusing the 
trust’s funds. 

Things took an interesting turn recent¬ 
ly when Parasram Bharudwaj, the PCC 
president and chairman of the three- 
member trust, directed the Punjab Natio¬ 
nal Bank to stop the operation of the 
trust’s account with immediate effect. 

But Jagatpal Singh is defiant. He told 
Sunday, "Jawahar Bhavan belongs to a 
trust and the state Congress has nothing 
to do with the building." 

"Anybody who would like to have the 
building on rent is welcome. Yes, we’ll 
rent it out to them (the Arjun Singh 
group) if they ask for it,” states Jagatpal. 

This has prompted Parasram Bnarad- 
waj to seek the intervention of chief mini¬ 
ster Digvijay Singh. He has asked the 
CM to ensure that "nothing untoward" 
happens with Jawahar Bhavan. 

And Digvijay Singh, quite characte¬ 
ristically, has kept both sides guessing. 
The Shukla group, which dominates the 
Pradesh Congress Committee (PCC) led 
by Bharadwaj, fears that the 
Jawahar Bhavan could well pass into the 
hands of the Arjun Singh lobby with the 
tacit approval of the chief minister. 

And while the PCC spokesman 
Manak Agarwal assures that "some 
action will soon be taken", and Bansilal 
Dhritlahare, the president of the rebel 
‘PCC’, says that he "does not want any 
confrontation at present", the Jawahar 
Bhavan seems destined to become the 
future office of the breakaway Congress 
group. • 

D0*hd*mp Smxmnm/Bhopml 
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What’s the question? 


□ Today, lhe PM is in a 
talkative mood, quipp¬ 
ed the MP from 
Meghalaya, and pro¬ 
ceeded to ask why his 
stale, which had some 
of the wettest spots on 
the earth, had a water problem. 

This exchange was taking place dur¬ 
ing (Question Hour , the most decorous 
time m Parliament, which is shown in 
the mornings on the national network 
when the session is on (and is on live for 
those lucky citizens who ^ 
live within a certain rad- 
ius of Parliament House). I " 

When it first began in |PJf 
late 1991, there had been 
promises of increasing ByS"' 
the scope of the telecast. ‘ 

We weren’t really expect- H| 
ing to have on tape all the |jj| 
rumbustious things 
which happen ' during % 

Zero Hour when MPs use 
the kind of colourful 
language that is never 
reported m the next day’s 
newspapers, and our elec¬ 
ted representatives go on 
a (iharna in the well of the 
House. 

But we did expect that j 
the arcane proceedings in ^ ^ 

Parliament, the mystify- 
ing procedures which H 

make up ‘governance’, "Sl 

would become a little BPNljL. j 
more transparent, and h&L 


More dilly-dallying during Zero Hour in Parliament 


too wide a sweep ol the cavernous halls, 
but they do slip up once in a while, and 
you are greeted with empty benches, a 
few MPs chatting amongst themselves, 
and a few others catching a spot of 
shut-eye. 

There aie a lew who are asking ques¬ 
tions, but the answers are generally in 
the form of ‘We are looking into the mat¬ 
ter’ oi ‘The information is being 
collected’. 

So when you come across the rare 
exchange which goes a litle beyond this. 


> ■***&$ 



irs ' t 




Asked to comment on the scarcity of potable 
water in the country, the PM replied, M In my own 
village, you cannot have sweet water*' 


that we would be able to see 
those whom we vote fordo what they are 
meant to. 

Sadly, Question Hour is so dull that 
even those who are supposed to grace it 
with their presence choose to stay away. 
The cameras are careful not to give us 


it is a pleasant surprise. 

Before answering the MP from 
Meghalaya (from where most of the rain¬ 
water slides into neighbouring 
Bangladesh), the PM had been sparring 
with Murli Manohar Joshi on the same 
subject (water) and for once, you didn't 


feel like flipping channels. 

The debate went approximately thus- 
Sir, your ministry, quoting the latest 
ligurcs, fells us that there arc only 146 
villages in (he entire country without 
wa»ei But Sir, your annual report says 
that theie are lakhs of villages not covet¬ 
ed by the drinking watei programme, 
and that there arc divutsands of villages 
in Rajasthan alone where there is no soui - 
ce ol potable water. 

Sir, my question is how is it that these 
‘outrageously low and false figures’ 
were supplied to the House 7 

Intervening when his minister of stale- 
failed to satisfy Di Joshi, the PM went 
on a marathon explanation: Sir, there are 
what we classify as problem villages 
and the problem keeps expanding I’ll be 
very happy if anyone tells me how to 
tackle it, as the problem is very tough. 

In my own village, said the PM, you 
cannot have sweet water. 

There were a lot of words in between 
but not for a moment did the PM address 
the question of the huge discrepancy in 
numbeis. 

But Sii, Jo.*>hi tried again, if there arc 
only 146 villages which do not have 
water, what do you plan to do with the 
Rs 1,110 crorc you have allocated for 
this 9 

Sir, replied the PM, astonishingly, the 
146 should not be taken as 146. It is just 
an indicator, and the money is meant to 
cover all drinking water problems. 

Of late, the PM’s presence in our mid¬ 
st has become quite heavy. He can be 
seen on the national network, in his 
study sharing his thoughts with us on the 
way the country is doing, and what the 
future holds: these disarming profiles 
are directed by Mahesh Bhatt. And all of 
last week, he was busy addressing his 
loyalists and remembering Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, on the news bulletins. 

Meanwhile, savour this, as a prime 
example of the ‘Hinglish’ you can get on 
Zee News. The item was about the ‘split 
in the Congress on the day Arjun Singh 
had organised the dissidents’ rally in the 
capital. Said the anchor. Fence-sitters 
ne isse unfortunate bataya. • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 



Flashback 

■ Remember Operation 
Hump? It was one of the 
most daring forays launched 
by the US Air Force during 
World War II. It was aimed 
at maintaining essential sup¬ 
plies to China after Burma 
had been captured by Japan. 
In India, Kalaikundanear 
Calcutta and Jorhat in 
Assam were the bases of this 
operation. 

The planes used then were 
Dakota DC-3s and C-46s. 
The daredevil 
pilots had to negotiate 
unchartcrcd territory with¬ 
out radio beacons, markers 
or landmarks. And each time 
a mission was accompli¬ 
shed, the flyers would paint a 
minuscule ‘earner on their 
fuselage, signifying safe 
ret uni. 

Now, exactly 50 years 
later, some of those darede¬ 
vil pilots — who "lived like 
dogs and flew like fiends" — 
had an opportunity to relive 
their moments of high adven¬ 


ture, glory and heartbreak. 
But with a difference. They 
were flying the mammoth 
modem C-17A Globemaster 
III cargo plane and their trip 
from Kalaikunda to Kunm¬ 
ing in south China via Calcut¬ 
ta was marked with great 
fanfare. 

Last week, the 50th 
anniversary of Operation 


Hump was celebrated with 
pomp and pageantry in Cal¬ 
cutta and Delhi. An impres¬ 
sive array of American vete¬ 
rans, including former chief 
of the US Pacific Command 
Lt-Gen. Claude Kicklighter, 
were present. Indian war 
veterans were also present at 
the functions organised at 
the behest of Pentagon. 


Homoeo hope 

■ Finally, there seems to be 
some hope foi those who are 
desperately trying to kick the 
habit of alcohol and drugs. In 
a remarkable medical break¬ 
through, a homoeopathic 
vaccine to cure addiction has 
been discovered by a team of 
young doctors in Kochi. 

'This is a painless cure for 
addiction," claims DrGopa- 
kumar, 25, a bachelor of 
homoeopathy medicine and 
surgery and the leader of the 
team. The vaccine, discover¬ 
ed after three years of dilig 
ent labour, is administered 
orally through a liquid. And 
it is the first lime in the histo¬ 
ry of homoeopathy that a vac¬ 
cine has come into play- 

The vaccine has already 
been tried out in a prison 
community of Thiruvanan- 
thapurani where addiction to 
alchohol and drugs is ram¬ 
pant. And the success rate ol 
this wonder vaccine was 
found to be as high as 88.9 
percent. • 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PRIZE R$ 200 W CONTRIBUTIONS 



Chlranjeevl Raj Kumar 

Filmstar Filmstar 


Contributed by Q Srlnlvas, Hyderabad 



JAMSHEDPUR: On the 

second day of their intermediate 
examination, some girls of a 
local college went on the rampa¬ 
ge. They smashed college furni¬ 
ture, gheraoed the principal and 
threatened to boycott examina¬ 
tions—unless they were allow¬ 
ed to cheat! 

. The principal, Ms Pra- 
vak Sinha, l>ad to summon the 
police. The leader of the violent 
groups Manjit Kaur, was taken 
into custody. She was later 
released at the request of the col¬ 
lege authorities. 

Copying has become a fea¬ 
ture of examinations held in the 
, state of Bihar. Sometime back, the students of Chakradhar- 
pur Raja Narpatsingh Girls High School, appearing for 
/their matriculation exams, had turned violent at not being 
allowed to cheat. They even threw a bomb at security per¬ 
sonnel and die invigilators. 

Another common practice here involves unemployed 
youthappearingiri^ rductantcan- 4 



didates. This year, at least 105 ’fake’ candidates were 
detected and driven out of the examination center.— The 
Telegraph (Shweta Tiwarai,'■Patna). 

FARIDABAD: Two local police head constables have 
been suspended recently. Their fault—strict adherence to 
what they had been told was their ‘duty’. 

It all began when a senior IAS officer posted in Farida- 
bad was returning home in his private car around mid¬ 
night. When he approached the police check post near Old 
Faridabad, he was signalled to stop. The senior official 
ignored the police and sped away. 

A police Gypsy chased the car and intercepted it. The 
IAS officer did not disclose his identity and instead, accus¬ 
ed the police of harassing him. The constables promptly 
took him to the nearest police station. There, the officer 
claimed to be a ’’friend of the SSP". But the police person¬ 
nel refused to believe him. 

Later, when he managed to speak to the SSP, the latter 
immediately ordered the release of the IAS officer and also 
suspended the head constables, Raghbir Singh and Bal- 
wan Singh, for misbehaviour and ‘dereliction of duty’. 

This order has certainly left the police force at the check 
post confused as to what their duty actually is.— The Hin- 
dufton 77m«(AntlShanm, Ch.-mdi;\trh). 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUM BHANDARI 


BEGINNING 4 JUNE,, 1995 


ARIES 


(21 March 20 April) 

A rguments over 
ownership can be 
depressing but hard to avoid. 
Try to play down any 
disputes over possessions or 
money. You may be getting 
your priorities wrong or 
making a fuss over nothing. 
But where shopping or 
financial deals are 
concerned, be guided by a 
sense ol fairness. 

TAURUS 


(21 Ap> 4-20May) 

F inancial partners are 
drawing too much, too 
regularly from joint 
accounts. This can be a 
sensitive area. But with tact 
you should be able to point 
out the problem to those 
concerned. You are likely to 
hit a rich vein in 
investigative work. Take 
your time and mine out all 
that can be found. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

Y ou are probably in the 
mood for getting out and 
about. And you may be 
missing valuable 
opportunities and contact 
potential by staying at home. 
Many new openings could 
present themselves if only 
you are on hand to receive 
them. A tour of shops and 
stores can be more enjoyable 
than you think. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

Y ou are right to quibble 
over high-handed 
behaviour. You may have to 
play unscrupulous people at 
their own game. Don’t give 
away information that 
would allow rivals or 
downright enemies to have 
an advantage over you. It 
may be necessary to borrow 
money. 


LEO _ 


(21 July-20 August) 

C hance encounters can be 
the start of important 
new friendships. Now is an 
ideal time for both large and 
small-scale advertising. If 
you have articles to dispose 
of or have an apartment to 
rent or are looking for 
accommodation, the week 
will serve your purpose. 
Attend parties and social 
gatherings. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

T here may be an 
unavoidable need to 
break into the spare time of 
influential people. But they 
are likely to prove most 
helpful. You arc likely to 
feel that everything is in its 
right place and that events 
are going very much 
according to plan and 
design. Heavy bills may 
be looming large. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

Y ou may be full of bright 
and original ideas. Jot 
down any brainwaves you 
have until the time comes for 
implementing them. Don’t 
rely on your memory. 

Artists, writers and 
inventors can have an 
interesting week. Ideas and 
feelings will be easier to 
express. 


SCORPIO 


(2/ October-20 November) 

I f you find you are having 
to exert yourself, you had 
better check that what you 
are doing is worthwhile. The 
home can be an oasis of 
peace, warmth and 
reassurance later on. Loved 
ones should be in a cheerful 
and responsive mood. 
Romance can blossom. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

I t's a fine time for 
letter-writing Ideas and 
feelings are more easily 
expressed in words. It's 
especially favourable for 
handling official 
correspondences. With 
fewer pressures on you now, 
it should be possible to catch 
up on those little jobs you 
have to pul to one side. Tidy 
up your workplace. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 Decemher-20 January) 

Y ou are likely to be 
puzzled and perplexed. 
It will be difficult to gauge 
what your current situation 
is and just where you are 
heading. The actions and 
motives of other people can 
be hard to fathom. They 
may, in fact, be deliberately 
setting out to confuse or 
mislead you for their own 
ends. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

T his is not a time for acting 
out of duty or because 
you feel you have to. But if 
you have to go ahead under 
such conditions, you are 
probably in for a dull time. 
Try establishing joint 
financial affairs on a more 
sensible basis. Don’t let 
financial partners continue 
their spendthrift ways. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

K eep your wits about you 
to prevent others from 
pulling the wool over your 
eyes. Too much dwelling on 
the past will simply be 
distracting you from 
immediate problems. Be 
content with ways that are 
tried and true. Look to the 
past for futuristic ideas. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Friends are not 
forever 

■ Why did M.L. Fote- 
dar, at one time a 
staunch follower of Narasim- 
ha Rao, fall out with die 
Prime Minister? 

The answer to this goes 
back to the time when die 
urns carrying Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s ashes were being taken 
in special trains to be immers¬ 
ed in different Indian rivers. 

Apparently, Narasimha 
Rao and Fotcdar were sitting 
in the same compartment, 
both lost in their own 
thoughts. A member of the 
Congress party got the two 
talking. This was really the 
beginning of a close relation¬ 
ship between the two leaders. 

When the time came for 
Narasimha Rao to take over 
as the Prime Minister, Fote- 
dar worked for him. He told 
Narasimha Rao that he must 
appoint a full-time Congress 
president after he consolidat¬ 
ed his position. At that time 
Rao, grateful of Fotedar’s 
support, agreed. 


HhARDIN MAN!)] HOUSE 

Some anchorperson* have news 
sense. The rest are simply a 
nuisance. 

A DOORDARSHAN OFFICIAL 


No hiding 

■ After their differen¬ 
ces, Kanshi Ram and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav are 
holding all their discussions 
in the open. 


The Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) decided to oppose the 
Samajwadi Party (SP). other¬ 
wise its ally, in the Assembly 
by-elections. Scenes fol¬ 
lowed. Then Kanshi Ram 
invited Mulayam Singh 


|knqwyourchiefmimisters| 
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But when Rao showed no 
signs of appointing a full-ti¬ 
me Congress chief, fotcdar, 
who is rather blunt in his 
manners, reminded the PM 



The latest in an 
occasional series 


15 ) Lalthanliawla 


■ Podl£re*:Joined the Congress in 1968and has 
stayed with the party since then. Has been the chief 
minister of Mizoram three times and twice the leader of the 
Opposition in the state Assembly. Is S3 years old, but lopks 
much younger. And he attributes this to the fact that 
Mizoram is the most peaceful among all the seven sisters 
In the north-east. 

■ High point In hi* mhw: The Mizo Accord 
between Laldenga, chairman of the Mizo National Front, 
and the Government of India was signed in 1986 when 
Utthanhawla was the chief minister of the state. 

Laldenga's condition was that he would ask his "boys" to 
surrender arms only if he was made chief minister, 
lalthanhawla agreed to step down for the sake of peace. He 
gave up the chief ministership and became deputy chief 
minister. 

■ Styfs; A chief minister without hang-ups. Travels 
with minimum security, and Is cultured and westernised 
—- he is a superb dancer. But is also blunt about his own 
partytnen’s ignorance about the north-east. 

.. .. . .^.. . m . * * » * 

■ Mare prospects: Is unaffected by the travails of 
the Congress in Delhi. This is one state the Congress can 
continue to hope to rule. 

I ... *. . * .I. . . ***** .. .. « *» 

HU a * 
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Yadav for discussions to his 
residence in Lucknow. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav 
arrived. Kanshi Ram went 
out to welcome him to the 
gate. The two walked back. 
Mulayam Singh Yadav spott¬ 
ed two journalists. He stepp¬ 
ed inside the house, only to 
find Kanshi Ram ushering 
him into the room where the 
reporters were sitting. 

"You wanted to talk to 
me," Yadav tokl Kanshi 
Ram, "Yes, 1 did," he 
replied, summoning two 
more reporters who were 
standing nearby. 

"So shall we go somewhe¬ 
re more private," Mulayam 
suggested. "No, no. No pro¬ 
blem. They’re only jour¬ 
nalists. You can talk in their 
presence. They will (Jo no 
harm," said Kanshi Ram 
with equanimity. 

But Mulayam beat a hasty 
retreat, promising to return' 
some other time — much to 
the disappointment of the 
reporters. 


The new dress 
code 

■ Madhya Pradesh it 
seems is in the throes 
of a sartorial revolution. 
Some time ago, we reported 
in these columns that Arjun 
Singh had become a Con¬ 
gress commoner and had tak¬ 
en to wearing kurta-pyjamas 
instead of the traditional 
white safari suit he used to 
wear when be was a minister. 

Now Kamal Nath, who 
always sports a vffcite khadi 
kurta-pyjamas—suits were 
reserved only for official 
functions — has decided to 
<$aojge hh attire- And guess. 
wb« Ms favourite dress is 
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A Into of two 
•pllts 

■ When you have been 
in politics for as long 
as Narasimha Rao, you’re 
bound to know more about 
party splits than anyone else 
Everyone is trying to com¬ 
pare the present split in the 
Congress with the last one in 
1978, when YB Chavan, 
Brahmannnda Reddy and 



HI ARD IN rilh CFN1RAL MALI 

They want tha hand, but the 
Election Commission will 
probably show them the finger. 

A BUREAUCRAT ON THE RIVAL CONCRESS 
CLAIM FOR THE CONGRESS(I) ELEC1 ION 
SYMBOL 


Smart move 

■ By quitting the Lok 
Sabha, Mamata 
Bancrjec may have made the 
smartest move ot hei careci. 
Bancrjec, who represents 


the South Calcutta consti¬ 
tuency m West Bengal with 
a si/cable Muslim popula¬ 
tion, has decided to quit Parli¬ 
ament at a time when the 
general elections are less 
than a year away. And her 


Nififtlmhfl ItAfk! ittftflftftf of 
the genie 

others walked out of the Con¬ 
gress to form the "real 
Congress". 

But few remember Rao's 
role during the 1978 split. 

It was at his'official resid¬ 
ence at 89 Shahjahan Road 
in Delhi that for 15 days Rao 
tried the same thing that 
Ahmed Patel and K. Karuna- 
karan are trying to do now— 
stay in the official Congress 
camp while endeavouring to 
keep peace. 

Rao was in Mrs Gandhi's 
group, but Brahmananda 
Reddy was his friend. Rao’s 
residence was the meeting 
ground for the "rebels". 
When they finally decided to 
part wavs, Rao admitted that 
he had failed. 

This is one reason why the 
PM is wary of the Congres¬ 
smen who ate persisting in 
their efforts ,to bring N.D. 
Tiwari back into the party 
fold- Narasimha Rao knows 
only too well that once mpn 
Tiwari make up their 
d, randy do they give in 
,w pleadings. 



The latest in an 
occasional series 


2) K.K. Tewary 


■ Origins: Started his career as a professor Contested 
and won the Lok Sabha seat from Buxar, Bihar, in 19bu and 
1984 In the 1991 elections, ended up third after the CPI 
and the BJP 


■ Why he became a dissident: The Congress 
under Narasimha Rao has taken no notice of him Tewary’s 
argument is that he stood by Rajiv Gandhi during the 
latter’s difficult days and even went to the extent of 
criticising the then President, Glam Zail Singh, during the 
celebrated fight between Rapv and the Giant Thus, he 
didn’t deserved to be sidelined by the Rao regime 


■ Style: Suffers from verbal diarrhoea Is very fond of 
using alliteration, allegory and the like. A typical Tewary 
statement would be "VP Singh is the Pamella Borctes of 
Indian politics " 


■ Future prospects: Was the convenor of the Bihar 
Intellectuals Forum once Would be well advised to revive 
that 


■ What hs’s most likely to say: "G&rv se ktho 
hum intellectual hain’ 


■ What ha’s least likely to say: ’I’m not in tills 
business for posts.’ 


rigid stand cm the controver¬ 
sial Terrorist and Disruptive 
Activities (Prevention) Act 
(TADA) is likely to go down 
well with the voters. 

Maroata’s constituency 
has certain peculiarities. It 
has never elected the same 
person twice. Mamata’s 
main challenger, Biplab Das- 
gupta, is now m the Rajya 
Sabha. So, the CPI(M) will 
have to field a newcomer. 

This should have worked 
to Mamata’s advantage, but 
the problem is that a 
strong faction within the 
PCC led by Somen Mitra is 
dead against her. In fact, 
Mamata has just announced 
that she would keep away 
from the civic polls in Calcut- 
la because of her differences 
with Mitra. 

She is now planning to use 
the next one year to do orga¬ 
nisational work. And if she 
manages to retain her seat in 
the Lok Sabha, it will certain¬ 
ly have nothing to do with 
Narasimha Rao. 


Damage control 

■ There is at least one 
person who is celebrat¬ 
ing the launching of the para¬ 
llel Congress by N.D. Tiwari 
and Aijun Singh. 

Recently, Bhajan Lai bets 
made full use of foe show of 
indiscipline’ by those who 
attended foe Workers’ Con¬ 
vention and has summarily 
expelled the ‘dissidents’ 
who have been a thorn in his 
flesh for some time now. 

Dr Ram Prakash, Bircn- 
der Singh and 16 outers — 
some of them AlCC mem¬ 
bers —- were recently expell¬ 
ed from foe primary member¬ 
ship of the party, much to 
Bhajan Lai’s pleasure. 

His only grouse is that his 
rivals at the Centre such as 
Col Ram Singh and Sham- 
sher Singh Suriewala didn’t 
attend the convention* thus 
denying him foe opportunity 
to expel them as wdl. * 
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LETTERS 



The great divide 

T he split in the Congress is 
nothing but an net of 
hypocrisy (Split, 28 May — 
3 June) The way m which 
some leaders flock around 
Soma Gandhi in the name of 
unity is really shameful. No 
doubt, indecisiveness on the 
part of the Prime Minister 
has contributed considerab¬ 
ly to the discontentment 
within the party.‘And fence- 
sitters like Jaffer Sharief 
have fully capitalised on the 
predicament of the Prime 
Minister's lobby 


The Congress surely has 
not been horn to rule but it 
does have a certain dignity 
about it. It is distressing to 
see Congressmen persuad¬ 
ing Soma to join politics 
when all along she has said 
that she is not interested. If 
Sonia interferes now', she 
w ill be labelled the biggest 
opportunist of Indian histo¬ 
ry. It is high time that Nara- 
simha Rao took some steps 
to rejuvenate the party. 

(AS. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ The split in the Congress 
party did not really come as a 
shock to anyone who has 
been following the antics 
that Congressmen have been 
indulging in for the past few 
months. 

First, there were the dist¬ 
ant rumblings of thunder— 
with Arjun Singh falling out 
of favour and, eventually, 
out of the party itself. Then, 
old hand N.D. Tiwari began 
voicing his displeasures. As 
Narasimha Rao did nothing 
to look into these grievances, 
the rumblings grew louder 
and everyone waited for the 


cover story points out, it was 
the pressure from these dis¬ 
gruntled partymen that forc¬ 
ed Arjun Singh to declare 
N.D. Tiwari the ‘president of 
the Indian National 
Congress’. 

What remains to be seen 
now is how this drama 
unfolds. The dramatis perso¬ 
nae seen, all set to give us a 
good, tantalising show and 
10, Janpath will probably 
play the role of king-makci, 
Can Sunday give us a clue as 
to whether the end is going 
to be tragic or comic? 

Anjall Multanl, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


What price, 
nirvana? 


T he cover story on Buddh¬ 
ism was timely (The Bud¬ 
dha boom , 6— 12 May). All 
the same, Buddhists cannot 
explain Gautam Buddha’s 
lack of concern for suffering 
caused due to sickness. All 
they say is that Buddha pre¬ 
ached how to avoid suffe¬ 









Arjun Singh and N.D. Tiwari: breaking away 


At one time the Congress 
was considered to be an 
example ot unity, political 
security and solidarity. But 
today, there is a feeling that 
it is a dying organisation, if 
not already dead. But it will 
be disastrous if a party like 
the Janata Dal or the BJP 
comes to power. 


storm to follow. 

They didn’t have to wait 
long,though. The dissidents 
within the Congress, whose 
numbers had swelled by 
now, had long been waiting 
for an opportune moment to 
come out in the open. Final¬ 
ly, they decided that they had 
had enough of Rao. As your 


ring, not how to cure it. His 
solution was to annihilate 
suffering by destroying life 
itself! There is nothing 
remarkable in saying there is 
an end to suffering when life 
itself ends. 

The seed of desire is in life 
itself. Do Buddhist priests 
seek nirvana by turning our 



Qautam Buddha: bringing 
tha world togathar 

earth into a lifeless planet, 
like so many other celestial 
bodies in the universe? They 
are not averse to enjoying the 
fruits of others’ labours — 
such as those of scientists 
and doctors — while they 
themselves live lives of com¬ 
parative ease. If left to the 
whims ot priests — Buddh¬ 
ist or otherwise — we would 
still be living in caves! 

AmarAchut, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ There was a factual inac¬ 
curacy in the article on Bud¬ 
dhism. Buddha was bom not 
in northern India, as the story 
says, but in Lumbini, which 
is situated in Nepal’s bor¬ 
der district of Rupandehi. 

Of course, Buddha, the 
Light ot Asia, belongs to the 
whole world. His teachings 
have travelled beyond South 
Asia and now, even the West 
is beginning to realise the 
worth of Buddhism, especial¬ 
ly as a means to end war and 
bring about peace. It does 
not seem right, therefore, to 
try to identify him as an Indi- 
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The burnt Chrar-e-Sharlef shrine: end of all hope? 


an (just because he was 
enlightened at Bodhgaya) or 
a Nepali (because he was 
born in Lumbini). Gautam 
Buddha belongs to huma¬ 
nity, not to places. 
UpamaAdhlkary, Kathmandu 
(Nepal) 


Don’t say sorry 


I ndcr Malhotra’s article. 
Burden of guilt, (21 — 27 
May) was quite uncharacte¬ 
ristic of a seasoned column¬ 
ist like him. 

When he says- "It’s time 
we apologised to the Japane¬ 
se lor the Hiroshima holo¬ 
caust," Mr Malhotra is only 
joining the chorus of a popu¬ 
lar song. Possibly everyone 
should apologise to everyo¬ 
ne else for something or the 
other. Rather, the Allies in 
the Second World War 
should apologise to the Axis 
powers, as the latter were 
defeated. 

Inspite of Churchill’s 
repeated warnings against 
the threat of Hitler, Britain 
was virtually unprepared for 
the war against Germany 
even in 1939-40. It look the 


Allies, including Russia, a 
full five years to defeat Ger¬ 
many, the aggressor Would 
Hitlerand his cronies have 
apologised to England, Rus¬ 
sia and the other countries 
which he wanted to crush? 

Coming to more recent 
limes, and to modem Japan 
itself, who will apologise for 
the treacherous and unpro¬ 
voked attack on Pearl 
Harbour? 

0. Anjaneyulu, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Smoke signals 


W ith the burning of the 
Chrar-e-Sharicf shri¬ 
ne, the prospect of peace 
returning to the Valley has 
also gone up in smoke (The 
burning of Chrar, 21 — 27 
May). 

What’s more, the Chrar 
tragedy has dealt a blow to 
the Centre’s hopes of install¬ 
ing a popular government in 
Srinagar by the end of July. 
The government has propos¬ 
ed to rebuild the shrine and 
compensate the residents of 
Chrar town, but this announ¬ 
cement has done precious lit¬ 
tle to stop the wave of anger 
currently sweeping the 
Valley. ‘ 

Cashing in on this resent¬ 
ment are the secessionist 
groups and the various milit¬ 
ant outfits active in Kashmir. 
At a time when the people of 
the state had started to 
denounce the culture of the 
gun, the Chrar incident has 
surely reversed the whole 
process. The civil officials in 
Srinagar are at the moment 
far too stunned to even talk 
about elections. 

However, if the govern¬ 
ment is able to tide over the 
present crisis, then all might 
not be lost. The lack of any 


frenzied reaction from other 
parts of the country is indeed 
reassuring. Of course, a lot 
depends on the popular 
mood in the state, once the 
curfew is lifted. 

Manoj K. Jain, Shyamnagar 
(West Bengal) 


Our corrupt 
bureaucrats 



A.N. Verma: tha axcaptlon 
tottiarula 


R ajiv Shukla's article on 
India’s top bureaucrats 
paints a rosy picture of Indi¬ 
a’s bureaucracy, but does not 
mention the corruption that 
is eating into its vitals (End 
of the fight , 21 — 27 May). 

A.N. Verma, principal 
secretary to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster, may be an exception, 
but there is no denying that 
bureaucrats, especially at the 


HKIar: ha should hava apologised to tha world 
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LETTERS 



A Blrfa temple: you can't pray on an empty stomach 


Centre, make quite a hit of 
money for themselves, 

Mrs Gandhi may have 
made a lot of money for her 
parts in various ways, but 
she never allowed her secre¬ 
taries to misuse their power. 
But under Kao, corruption in 
the civil services is rampant. 
Honest officers like N.R. 
Ranganathun and K.R. 
Venugopal are either given 
the boot or dumped, while 
the corrupt stay on in power. 

The author should have 
included many more names 
in the list of corrupt govern¬ 
ment officials. The cabinet 
secretary, Surendra Singh, 
though not corrupt himself, 
is a weak man who is all too 
willing to toe the official line 
and has been rewarded with 
an extension. And since he is 
all out to please his bosses, it 
is but natural that he and 
A.N. Verma will get along 
well. 

S.R. Maheshwari, Kanpur 
(Uttar Pradesh) 


Temples can 
wait 


ahatma Gandhi had 
wanted the Birlas, one 
of the richest industrial fami¬ 
lies of the country, to invest 
in the uplift of rural, back¬ 
ward India (Business diary, 
21 —27 May). 

What they built, other 


than profit-making industri¬ 
al units, were huge temples 
all over the country. No 
schools or hospitals in our 
countless far-flung, poverty- 
stricken villages, but tem¬ 
ples in cities where people 
would come to worship Per¬ 
haps this is because(he 
government allots land at a 
nominal price if it is meant 
loi a place of worship'* 

Why don't those who 
have the means ol helping 
the masses of our country 
realise that the prime need of 
our people is not impressive 
temples but more basic 
things like food, shelter, edu¬ 
cation and jobs? If building 
1 temples is absolute!) neces¬ 
sary, then can't at least vari¬ 
ous foundations to help educ¬ 
ate the poor be started with 
the considerable income that 
these places of worship 
generate? 

If the rich do not come for¬ 
ward to help the poor, the 
deprived sections will one 
day rise in revolt. 

/. Prakash. New Delhi 


Axed! 


T he cover story on Kiran 
Bedi focused on the multi¬ 
faceted personality of the 
supercop ( Kiran! 14 — 20 
May). The kind of behaviour 
meted out to Kiran Bedi by 
the government is indeed 



shameful. j 

Ms Bedi's dedication and j 
love lor her job has won her 
national and international 
iccognition. She has been 
honouicd with such prestigi¬ 
ous aw ards as the Mag- 
saysay and the Nehru fellow¬ 
ship. But due to the vested 
interests of a few govern¬ 
ment officials, she was not 
allowed to carry on with the 
excellent work that she was 
doing among the inmates of 
Tihar Jail 

It is true that Kiran Bedi 
has always been dogged by 
controversies, but then, she 
has always tried to bring 
about changes in whatever 
held she has been in. This 
was not liked by those who 
did not have the courage to 
take on the establishment. 

True, Kiran Bedi loved 


Kiran Bedi: carry on the 
good work 



publicity, but then she had to 
tell the world about what she 
wanted to do. 

Anwar Hussain, Bokaro 
(Bihar) 


Hit them back 


T he realisation of 
Pakistan’s intentions 
regarding the issue of self- 
determination in Kashmir 
has come too late in the day 
for VirSanghvi (.SV//- 
cleternunatfon , Pakistan 
style , 14 — 20 May) 

It is not surprising that Pre¬ 
sident Leghari’s performan¬ 
ce at hi'* meeting with some 
editors of this country was 
masterly. He had come well 
prepared to discuss the Kash¬ 
mir issue and that was the 
only issue he discussed. 1 
was disappointed to read that 
our editors did not pose ques¬ 
tions on Kashmir to him, 
even when they had the chan¬ 
ce. There was no need to shy 
away from talking about this 
issue w hich is in need of urg¬ 
ent attention from both 
countries; rather, the editors 
should have been aggressive 
and charged Leghari w ith 
the problems Pakistan was 
creating in the path of find¬ 
ing an amicable and accepta¬ 
ble solution to it. 

If President Leghari 
found it easy to talk about the 
many instances of human 
rights violations occurring in 
Kashmir, it is because we 
ourselves, that is our media, 
have supplied him with the 
data. Our newspapers are the 
first ones to report any such 
cases. Even at other interna¬ 
tional meets, Pakistanis 
mostly quote from Indian 
newspapers in trying to pro¬ 
ve to the world how barbaric 
India actually is. My case is 
not that we should curb the 
freedom of the press to avoid 
such embarrassment, but 
some measures should be 
taken to help us pay them 
back in the same coin. 

S.S. Sakaena, New Delhi 
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LETTERS 


Setting the record straight 


I t is with astonishment that 
we read the article on Kash- 
m\r (Battlefatigue, 28 May 
— 3 June 1995), specifically 
comments pertaining to the 
army. The following points 
need to be highlighted to set 
the record straight: 

• There was no siege or cor¬ 
don at any time around Chrar- 
e-Shariel. These temis ate 
being used loosely by all and 
sundry without realising 
their meaning. The siege 
was, in fact, by the militants 
who controlled the daily rou¬ 
tine and activities of the local 
residents, held the village to 
ransom and in a final act ol 
desperation and frustration, 
destroyed it by fire. 


• The army was conducting 
operations well away from 
the periphery of the village. 
The strength operating in 
this area was 500-600 
soldiers only and therefore, 
large gaps were intentionally 
left open for the militants to 
move out when the army 
started operating in the area 
after a few BSF personnel 
were shot dead by the milit¬ 
ants inside Chrar-e-Sharief. 

• Chrar-e-Sharief continued 
to be under civil administra¬ 


tion throughout like any 
other town in the Valley 
This means, there was abso¬ 
lute freedom for people to 
move in and out of the villa¬ 
ge and go about their busi¬ 
ness subject to casual checks 
by the J&K Police or the 
BSF located m the area. 
Needless to add, the milit¬ 
ants holed' up inside could 
take advantage of this and 
apparently they did 

• It was never the army’s 
intention to ‘stoim’ the town 
or even fire towards it in 
order to avoid civil casualt¬ 


ies and damage. 

• NSG employment was sug¬ 
gested to the authorities con¬ 
cerned, if considered 
appropriate by them. 

• It was only after the village 
was set on fire that the army 
took steps to close in and 
deal appropriately with the 
perpetrators of the criminal 
deed. 

• The militants' intent to 
bum the shrine was known 


from intercepts. Their procla¬ 
mations to the contrary arc a 
sham and a propaganda exer¬ 
cise, which going by our 
media reporting appears to 
have had the effect they 
desired. 

Most of the points mentio¬ 
ned above were published in 
April ’95 in the regional pre¬ 
ss, both Hnglish and vernacu¬ 
lar Copies were also sent to 
the national dailies and news 
agencies like PTI, but were 
not given publicity. 

Mast Gul and his fellow 
travellers are being made out 


as some sort of heroes by the 
media rather than the illitera¬ 
te fanatics and criminals that 
they are, with no concern 
either for religions senti¬ 
ments or the well-being of 
the local population. What 
we find most disturbing is 
that comparisons are being 
made as to the authenticity 
of the incident and the con¬ 
duct of the army is being 
questioned without the facts 
being ascertained. Concepts 
of honour, duty and fair play 
are not just words for the 


.. " " i 

army in JA K. These are a | 
part ol out ethics and daily 
conduct and infringements ! 
to this code are swiltly dealt 
with. 

It needs to be eleai Iy ! 

understood that the arm> is 
operating m J&K in order to j 
deal with the militants wher¬ 
ever they can be located 
This is being done under 
strict restraints of avoiding j 
undue harassment, tespeel- | 
ing the religious sentiments j 
and human rights ol the local | 
population | 

It can be said without * | 

reservation that the army's | 
record in J&K is excellent I 
and beyond reproach given j 
the circumstances m which it 
is operating for the last so 
many years. 

Ill-informed, mao.mate, i 
immature reporting inelud- j 
mg references to senior army ; 
officers who cannot obvious i 
ly respond is a disservice to | 
the army which continues to 
perform a messv task in a 
splendid mannei to uphold 
the national interest despite 
the jibes and unwarranted cri¬ 
ticism from self appointed 
experts. 

The army is not suffering 
from battle fatigue in J&K. 

On the contrary, its morale is 
high and it is taking a heavy \ 
loll of the insurgency It is ! 
speculative and sensational 
reporting which helps to 
raise the militants' sagging 
morale and gives hope to 
their mentors, both within 
and outside the country 
Lt Col Shrutl Kant, public 
relations officer, ministry of 
defence, New Delhi 


N.V. Subramanian replies: 

My report nowhere say .n that 
there was a cordon. In Jar l, it 
stresses that 
Chrar-e-Sharief was 
uncordonahle . Nor have / 
used the word siege 
anywhere . The rest of Lt Col 
Shruti Kant's letter has no' 
relevance to my piece at all 
I'm not even sure if he has 
read it. 



The army In Chrar-e-Sharief: misunderstood and maligned 
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You can ’t privatise 
management without 
privatising equity 


VIR SANGHVI 


I’m sorry lo keep 
going on and on 
about Russi Mody 
and Air-India but 
Iasi week’s events 
leave me with no 
choice They 
demonstrate why 
Russi is wrong 
when he talks 
about ‘pnvatisation ol management’ 
rather than equity. They explain why 
fewei and fewer honest people are will¬ 
ing t<' work lor the public sector. And 
tliev show that despite all the hoopla 
over hbeialisation, the mind-set of the 
government has not really changed very 
much: Manmohan Singh and Narasim- 
hu Rao do not a revolution make. 

Rut first, here’s what happened: 

For the last several months, Russi has 
been engaged by MPs in a running battle 
over his statements to the press. The 




THE RUSSI MODY 


MPs have objected to his observation 
that constant political interference hin¬ 
ders the effective functioning of the 
nationalised airlines. They have also 
objected, somewhat curiously, to his sta¬ 
tement that he is responsible to 5(X)-odd 
MPs. We’re not odd, they've said, how 
dare you call us odd? 

At two Consultative Committee mee¬ 
tings, MPs walked out saying that they 
would not sit in the same room as "that 
man" and though Russi apologised in 
the interests of keeping the peace, the bat¬ 
tle has continued. 

Last week, civil aviation minister 
Ghularn Nabi A/ad, who many accused 
of orchestrating the uproar, entered the 
fray. At a meeting of the Consultative 
Committee, he delivered a stinging 
rebuke to Russi ("in any other corpora¬ 
tion you would have been sacked etc., 
etc." ) while the assembled MPs beamed 
triumphantly. Poor Russi sat and took 


his punishment like a man though it 
must have required all his self-control to 
keep quiet in the face oi Ghularn Nabi’s 
self-righteous little rant. 

He was more vocal outside the com¬ 
mittee room. He told reporters who 
expected him to resign that he would 
swallow his pride and take the humilia¬ 
tion because he had promises to keep at 
Air-India. 



Of course, being Russi, he didn't stop 
there. He went on to say that the source 
of his problems with Ghularn Nabi Azad 
was a fundamental contradiction: he 
wanted to be Azad while the minister 
wanted him to be a Ghularn. 

You may or may not think that this is 
very funny (personally, I think it is 
worth a chuckle or two) but it is quite har¬ 
mless. Certainly, no real offence seems 
to have been intended. 

Rut offence has been taken. Ghularn 
Nabi told his officials that he wanted to 
make Russi "azad" at once (i.e., he want¬ 
ed to sack him) and was persuaded to 
back off with difficulty. 

The Consultative Committee is less 
willing to back off. MPs are now organi¬ 
sing a petition to the Prime Minister ask¬ 
ing for Russi’s dismissal. And much is 
being made of the fact that Russi inform¬ 
ed Ghularn Nabi that he was going 
abroad ‘only* two days in advance. 












There Is only one method of 
guaranteeing that the 
system does not chew up 
the Russi Modys of the 
world: privatise 


ee should have to tolerate a public scold¬ 
ing by a minister who is not only half his 
age but who dare not show his face in his 
own region. (So much for representing 
the people!) They are angered that MPs 
should have any say at all in the running 
of the two airlines. And they are appall¬ 
ed by the manner in which the civil avia¬ 
tion ministry has tried to sabotage Rus- 
si’s efforts to run the airlines. 

As somebody who is not of Lutyens' 
Delhi even though I now live here, 1 can 
understand both perspectives. 

The truth is that Delhi is a company 
town and the Government of India is the 
company. In a company town — Jam¬ 
shedpur, for instance -— you do not 
make fun of the boss or try and alter the 
rules. Russi probably accepts that this 
was true of Jamshedpur in his time but 
fails to recognise the extent to which 


SYNDROME 


Apparently, he should have given two 
month’s notice and filled in his applica¬ 
tion in triplicate. 

As of this writing. Russi has not yet 
resigned. But the intention is to put him 
under so much pressure that he has no 
choice but to quit. 

T here is an interesting dichotomy in 
public reactions to the Mody affair. 
In Lutyens’ Delhi, many people arc hor¬ 
rified by his behaviour. Doesn't he 
know better, they ask. Doesn’t he res¬ 
pect MPs? Doesn’t he know that you 
can’t make witty remarks about a mini¬ 
ster? Why, the fellow is so indiscreet 
that he actually told an interviewer, 
‘Make me a dictator for five years and 
the problems of the country will disap¬ 
pear’. What nerve! 

Elsewhere, the reaction is almost 
exactly the reverse. People wonder why 
a man of Russi Mody’s age and experien- 


Delhi is also a company town. 

It iv no use arguing that Delhi should 
not be a company town. Perhaps it 
should or perhaps it shouldn’t. But this 
is not something that we can change 
about Delhi just as no Tata employee 
can change things in Jamshedpur. Russi 
— like the rest of us — just has to live 
with Delhi, the way it is. 

T he pioblcm with all this stuff about 
the nature of Delhi is that personally. 
I’m in agreement with the second pers¬ 
pective. I don’t see why MPs should 
have a say in the running of the airlines. I 
think it is disgraceful that public sector 
managers are forced to kowtow before 
ministers, secretaries and joint secreta¬ 
ries. And you can’t run a corporation 
like a bureaucracy with requests to be 
made in triplicate several weeks in 
advance, etc. After all, isn’t it bizarre 
that the chairman of Air-India should 


expect all of us to fly by his airline but 
can’t do so-himself without seeking 
permission? 

Because Delhi will take time to 
change — if indeed it ever does — wc 
are stuck with this situation.As long as 
there is a public sector there will be less 
and less room for honest, decent, self- 
respecting people in state-owned corpo¬ 
rations. And there will be no room for 
outstanding and charismatic — if highly 
individualistic — managers like Russi 
Mody. 

This is the fatal flaw in the govern¬ 
ment’s scheme to recruit good people to 
run nationalised industries- they simply 
cannot function in that environment. 
This is why Russi Mody is wrong when 
he says that it is only necessary to privati¬ 
se management, not equity. As his own 
experience demonstrates, you can’t 
have one without the other. 

Nor is it any good to insist on changes 
within the framework. Narasimha Rao 
appointed Russi without consulting 
Ghulam — and look how Azad has 
extracted his revenge! Russi was promis¬ 
ed autonomy but as long as the govern¬ 
ment owns the company, you can’t deny 
MPs the right to ask questions and thus, 
to interfere. Despite all of Manmohan 
Singh's rhetoric, these basic realities 
have not altered with liberalisation. The 
mind-set is still the same. 

There is only one real answer, only 
one way of ensuring that good people 
run these companies, and only one 
method of guaranteeing that the system 
does not chew up the Russi Modys of the 
world. 

Privatise Sell off the nationalised 
industries. Run them on commercial 
principles. Make them accountable to 
shareholders. 

The Mody saga demonstrates that 
nothing else will work and that all half- 
measures are doomed. 

Either we go all the way. Or we just 
give up. Either wc let politicians run Air- 
India and Indian Airlines. Or we let 
them run as commercially-minded 
corporations. 

This is not a terribly original prescrip¬ 
tion. It has worked everywhere else in 
the world. And I’m sure that even Nara¬ 
simha Rao concedes the need for privati¬ 
sation—off the record, at least. 

All that is lacking is the political will. 
And until we find the guts to implement 
the unfinished agenda of liberalisation, 
we will be stuck with repeats of the 
Russi Mody syndiomc. • 
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Sniping 

away 


Yasin Malik and Javid Mir: 
the two faces of the JKLF 


Y asin Malik, the chief of the Jammu 
and Kashmir Liberation Front 
(JKLF) and the Valley's most fam¬ 
ous militant, is a lonely man these 
days. First, he broke away from the 
Hurriyat Conference and announced that his out¬ 
fit was going it alone. Now, Malik has reportedly 
fallen out with his one-time close associate and 
his deputy in the JKLF, Javid Mir. 

The differences between the two leaders came 
to the fore soon after Mir w as released from Del- 
hi’s Tihar Jail on 20 May. And, if his statements 
are any indication, there is no doubt that serious 
ideological differences have cropped up bet¬ 
ween Malik and Mir. 

Javed Mir, who has spent the last 14 months in 
jail, told journalists that he still considers the gun 
as as inseparable part of the on-going struggle in 
the Valley. "I will definitely take up the gun 
when the need arises," Mir told the press in Srina¬ 
gar recently. 

Such a view is just the opposite of what Yasin 
has been saying all these months, that the Kash¬ 
miris have to reach their goal through the path of 
"non-violence". In fact, last year, when militants 
imposed a ban on the annual Amamath yatra in 
protest against the security bunkers around the 
holy shrine of Hazratbal, Yasin Malik joined in 
the chorus of protests. But, the JKLF chief resort¬ 
ed to a novel method to put pressure on the 
government to withdraw the security posts 
around Hazratbal: he went on a hunger strike. 

Most militant outfits operating in the Valley 
criticised Malik for this. They even alleged that 
the JKLF president was only helping the govern¬ 
ment to crush militancy in Kashmir by such acts. 
The Hurriyat Conference, too, lashed out at 
Malik, though for a different reason. Its leaders‘ 
said that hunger strike was an "un-Islamic act", 


Javid Mir (left) hasn’t met Yasin Malik even once since the former’s releas 
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and asked the JKLF chief Yasin to withdraw it 
promptly. 

That’s not all. In recent times, Malik has threa¬ 
tened self-immolation — again an un-lslamic 
act according to the Hurriyat leaders — should 
the Centre decide to go ahead with elections in, 
the state. And significantly, Yasin has pitched a 
tent outside Hazratbal, saying that he would not 
return to his home in Srinagar till the "Kashmiris 
achieved azadi". In other words, Malik is still 
speaking the language of the militants; where he 
differs from them is the manner in which the 
movement is to be conducted. For this, the JKLF 
chief had been the target of rival militant groups 
more than once. 

P eople who have been surprised at Yasin 
Malik’s turnaround from a hard-core milit¬ 
ant to a moderate arc also taken aback by Javed 
Mir’s rhetoric these days. Like Malik, Mir was 
all for an independent Kashmir and denounced 
anyone who preached merger with Pakistan. 
Today, however, the JKLF leader is not too aver¬ 
se to the idea. 

This has brought Mir in direct confrontation 
with the present JKLF leadership. After all, the 
JKLF has always stood for an azad Kashmir and 
despite pressures from other militant outfits and 
despite the fact that the JKLF has lost over a 100 
of its people in bloody clashes with rival militant 
groups, it has not given up this line of thought. 

In fact, the JKLF’s anti-Pakistan stand is one 
of the reasons why Yasin Malik’s outfit had to 
leave the Hurriyat platform. When it was becom¬ 
ing apparent that the Hurriyat was being domina¬ 
ted by pro-Pak groups, the JKLF demanded that 
it should be treated as a separate entity, not a part 
of the Hurriyat Conference. Though, the Hurri¬ 
yat leaders rejected this outright, they were 
nevertheless keen to have the JKLF as a partner. 

After Shabir Shah was released from prison, 
there was hope that the JKLF would rejoin the 
Hurriyat Conference. After all, Shah came out of 
jail a changed man: he, too, like Malik, thought 
that an independent and not Pakistan-dependent 
Kashmir was the answer to the people’s pro¬ 
blems. But somehow, the JKLF kept away from 
the Hurriyat as Malik still felt that pro-Pak 
groups were dominating the alliance. 

Javid Mir’s release has added a new dimen¬ 
sion to Hurriyat politics in the Valley. There are 
speculations that Javid Mir will split the JKLF 
and join the Hurriyat Conference with his men. 
Once this happens, there are possibilities that the 
pro-Pakistani outfits in the alliance will rally 
behind Mir in ordei to oust a moderate like Sha¬ 
bir Shah. 



om prison. Relations between the two JKLF leaders were indeed strained 
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A futile exercise 


Why Narasimha Rao backed out from holding 
elections In Kashmir at the last moment 


N o elections an; going to be held 
inffosbmirsoon tins is known. 
What« not is the incredible length to 
which the government had gone to 
have them. 


' M 1 Sft f" o V fm " 


else, was keen on the polls 



Accordingly, he Mid wide 
politiQatttscussioniPranab 
Mukhwjee, too, was sent to the US to 
sound out the American floverntnent 
dbout holding Sections in Kashmir. 

It seems they weren't entirely averse. 


Rao: 

with * low turnout, he could chum 
that a Punjab-Hke normalcy process 
was on in the Valley. 

This, it was calculated, would 
serve to neutralise some of the 


objections to having any kind of 
elections m the Valley, Narasimha 
Rao apparently backtracked. "We 
were entirely prepared for having 
them,” said a senior official. 


' i i 'ii 1 I i i I Ml I i II i 


him «ad enable him to go teote 


elaborate. ICR. Venugopal, die 




if 





was tryingto impress upon T N, 
Seshan to hold elections in Kashmir. 
Apparently, Seshan had heard out 
the PM one-to-one over the issue* 
Still, on 2 May« Se&haa wrote to the 
government that he warned a report 
on die law and order situation in 
Kashmir by 25 May, He never got it 
Instead, the home secretary was 
asked to liaise with him. 

He went, too, with Seshan to 
Kashmir. But alter that visit, flic 
chief election commissioner was 
more than ever convinced teat it 
wasn't time yet to have the elections. 

Even so, he called on Narasimha 
Rao twice. Some sensitive 
post-election scenarios, it seems, 
were discussed Seshan also 
demanded 1,000computes of 
central police forces, including tee 
Border Security Force and tee 



T hat the Hurriyat is now concentrating 
on wooing Javid Mir became clear 
the day the JKLF leader arrived in Srina¬ 
gar, after spending more than a year m 
jail The Humyat sent a representative 
to receive him at the airport And the 
next day, a delegation led by the Hum¬ 
yat chairman, Mirwaiz Ummer Farooq, 
went to meet Mir at his residence As for 
Javid, he declared that he would meet 
leaders of all the militant outfits, includ¬ 
ing the pro-Pak Hizbul Mujahideen, in 
an effort to rejuvenate the on-going 
movement in Kashmir 
What is significant is that Javid Mir 
did not for once mention the name of his 
leader, Yasm Malik, m the numerous ral¬ 


lies that he addressed after his release 
Yasin Malik reciprocated the gesture by 
shying away from the topic of Javid’s 
release in his address to his followers 
after the Friday namaz at Ha/ratbal It is 
also significant that the two JKLF 
leaders have not met even once since 
Mir amved m Srinagar That relations 
between the two popular JKLF leaders 
were strained were no longer a matter of 
just speculation 

But even a year back, Yasm and Javid 
were the best of friends People still 
remember how the two together had giv¬ 
en a direction to the movement in Kash¬ 
mir They were declared as "proclaimed 
offenders" by the state government in 


1989, and charged with indulging in' cri¬ 
minal' activities Both were alleged to 
have been involved in the abduction of 
Dr Rubia Sayeed, daughter of the then 
home minister, Mufti Mohmmad 
Sajeed They were also charged with 
the murder of four air force jawans 
And, both subscribed to the idea of an 
independent Kashmir even while many 
Kashmiri leaders were preaching 
secession 

It is still not clear why the two friends 
fell out But, whatever be the reason one 
thing is clear the JKLF will never be the 
organisation which fired the imagina¬ 
tion of the Kashmms • 
RmMdAhmml/Srtmgor 
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■ The average Congress 
worker working at die 
grass-roots level is move 
keen than the patty 
leadership for unity and 
that is the reason weJhave 
to discuss it among our 
colleagues. 




sassKs 


Nobody should be 
considered holy. 

m&i i AN.cW 

election commissioner 

■ If Indira Gandhi could 
give her life to save her 
country, then I can also 
give my life to save 
Pakistan. 

BmmBmmo.pMoj 
Pakistan, alleging that an 
organisation war planning 
tokUlher 

■ There is not a shred of 
doubt that by the turn of the 
century, India would 
become a major world 
economic power 

Kenneth Clarke, British 
chancellor of the 
exchequer, during his 
repent visit to fadio 


an extremely 


taken lightly without 
thinking of its 
consequences 

General Shankar Roy 

CHOWDHUFY, chief of army 

staff 

■ India is anch and open 
society where Pakistan is 
culturally destitute 

Salman Rushdie. 

renowned author 

■ My only difference with 
Ghulam Nabt Arad is that I 
want to be azctd and he 
wants me to be ghulam 

RtJSSl Mody. chairman of 
Indian Airlines and Air 
India, after the minister 
pulled him up for making 
unfavourable remarks 
about die ruling party 


■ Has public 


improve 

ChetanAnand, 
filmmaker, when asked 
whether the quality of 
Indian cinema had 
improved 

■ It’s so simple to make 
the audience cry .To make 
the audience laugh is more 
difficult .more so because 
we' re a nation without a 
sense of humour 

AnupamKher. film 
actor 























NEWSWATCH 


H as the Jayalalitha regime 
turned Tamil Nadu into a 
banana republic? The rul¬ 
ing AIADMK government 
is using its political clout 
and criminals to suppress all dissent in 
the state. Last fortnight, goons mounted 
a murderous attack on R. Shanmugha- 
sundaram, former additional public pro¬ 
secutor and now a leading lawyer sympa¬ 
thetic to the Opposition DMK. 

Five armed men barged into his office 
and beat him up so badly that there were 
grievous multiple fractures on his hands 
and legs. The little Finger of his left hand 
was cut off and nerves were damaged. 

Many see this attack as an act of repri¬ 
sal. Shamnughasundaram was prepar¬ 
ing a case against chief minister Jayalali¬ 
tha Jayarain in connection with the pur- • 
chase of land belonging to the Tamil 
Nadu Small Industries Corporation and 
had been receiving threat calls for some 
time. 

H is attackers are said to have repeated¬ 
ly asked whether he was filing a case 
against Amma (Jayalalitha). The violen¬ 
ce was in a series in which Tamil Nadu 
advocates appearing against the govern¬ 
ment and the ruling party have been 
attacked. 

Nearly a year back, K.M. Vijayan, 
another advocate, was brutally assaulted 
in front of his house early one morning 
while he was about to leave for the air¬ 
port on his way to Delhi. He was to file a 
petition in the Supreme Court in connec¬ 
tion with the reservation issue. Though 
the apex court ordered a CBI enquiry, 
the police have not been able to nab 
VijayaiVs attackers even ten months 
after the incident. 

Says Vijayan, "The Tamil Nadu 
government has organised the attack on 
me tor trying to get a Supreme Court 
judgement in the Mandal case, limiting 
reservation to 50 per cent, which is not 
the case in Tamil Nadu. Jayalalitha wan¬ 
ted to take credit for bringing 69 percent 
reservation purely for political gains. I 
objected, and so I was badly beaten up 
and hospitalised for over three months." ‘ 
AIADMK supporters appear to be 
overly sensitive to any criticism of 
Jayalalitha and her policies. No dissen¬ 
ter— journalist, politician, member of 
the judiciary — has been spared. 

T he most infamous attack so far was 
on V.S. Chandralekha, an IAS offi¬ 
cer and now a Janata Party member. 
Acid was thrown on her three years ago 
when she was the commissioner of the 


STATE 

TERRORISM 


Critics of the Jayalalitha government in Tamil 
Nadu are being battered into silence 



AIADMK supporters appear to be overly sensitive to 
any criticism of Jayalalitha and her policies. No 
dissenter journalist, politician or a member of 
the judiciary has been spared 
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Tamil Nadu Industrial Development 
Corporation. She had differed with 
Jayalalitha a few days earlier on the 
government’s decision to disinvest in 
the chemical giant, Southern Petroche¬ 
micals Industries Corporation, in favour 
of a private party. 

The son-in-law of Justice A.R. Laksh- 
manan of the Madras High Court was 
arrested on the basis of a statement by a 
bootlegger that he dealt in narcotics and 
illicit liquor, Lakshmanan was then hear¬ 
ing the controversial coal import case 
involving the state government. 

Though his son-in-law was granted 
bail in a case that apparently involved 
trumped up charges. Justice Lakshma¬ 
nan refused to hear the case further for 
"mysterious" reasons. 

In another case, goons 
bioke into the house of 
the vice-chancellor of 
Anna University, Dr M. 
Anandikrishnan, and 
broke furniture. Anandik¬ 
rishnan locked himself 
up in another room to 
escape physical assault. 

The VC had provoked 
the state government by 
saying that Anna Univer- | 
sity would go by the ' 

Supreme Court judge¬ 
ment on the Mandal quo¬ 
tas till the impasse on the 
state’s Reservations Act, 
which promised a higher 
reservation rate, was 
resolved This infuriated 
AIADMK supporters, 
who refer to Jayalalitha 
as "Samuga Needi Katha 
Veerankanai" — the 
saviour of social justice. 

More recently, the Taj Hotel in 
Madras was ransacked by hooligans 
who came in autorickshaws. They broke 
glasses of cars parked on the hotel premi- j 
ses and scared the daylights out of fore¬ 
ign tourists. Taj was vandalised because 
it played host to chief election commis¬ 
sioner T.N. Seshan. 

Seshan was quoted in his biography 
as having said that C.N. Annadurai was 
a CIA sympathiser. This angered 
Jayalalitha and Seshan was given a hosti¬ 
le reception at Madras airport during 
one of his visits to the state. The state 
government, which was to host him, 
showed no interest. So he checked into 
Taj. 

And because Taj hosted Seshan, 


AIADMK supporters went berserk and 
attacked the hotel a few days after 
Seshan left. Later, the hotel played 
down the incident and is reported to 
have withdrawn the complaint it had 
registered with the police. 

Janata Party president Subramaniam 
Swamy’s public meetings are usually 
disrupted by violent crowds, while the 
police look on helplessly. Last fortnight, 
an attempt to arrest Swamy on trumped 
up charges backfired on the state 
government. 

A complaint in the Assembly by an 
Opposition CPI MLA, G. Palaniswamy, 
about widespread illicit liqour distilla¬ 
tion in his constituency prompted the 
prohibition enforcement wing to raid his 





mughasundaram is a well planned, politi¬ 
cally and a predetermined conspiracy 
hatched by the chief minister Jayalalitha 
and her coterie." 

Condemning the murderous attack on 
Shanmughasundaram, DMK president 
M. Karunanidhi said that such assaults 
on lawyers had become a common prac¬ 
tice, "I do not know how long the ruling 
party men would take the law into their 
hands and the police would be winking, 
at such acts," he added. 

The revenue minister and deputy 
general secretary of the AIADMK, S.D. 
vSomasundaram, however, said: "It has 
become a fashion for Karunanidhi to 
hurl such accusations against Jayalalitha 
in order to gain political advantage. 
-- —The AIADMK is oppos¬ 
ed to violence of any 
form and party leaders do 
not hesitate to denounce 
such actions whenever j 
they occurred." ' 




While K.M. Vijayan (right) was brutally 
assaulted for objecting to Jayalalitha’s 
reservation policy, acid was thrown on 
V.S. Chandralekha, for disapproving the 
privatisation of a state enterprise 


residence! In the last Assembly session, 
many Opposition MLAs were badly 
heckled by ruling party members and 
their supporters. 

A police force that boasts of its high 
success rate in solving routine crime j 
cases appears leaden-footed when it 
comes"to taking action in these political¬ 
ly motivated attacks. 

M eanwhile, a delegation of lawyers 
has given a memorandum to the 
Tamil Nadu Governor, M. Channa ! 
Reddy, seeking his intervention to hast- | 
en police action against those who 
attacked Shanmughasundaram. 

The memorandum said: "It is crystal 
clear that* the deadly attack on Shan- 


But Cho Ramaswamy, 
the well-known political 
I * commentator, told 

Sunday: "Anybody who 
|| strikes a dissenting note 

W — whether he is a politici- 

' an, pressman or a judge 

— becomes the target of 
state organised goonda * 
ism overnight." 

Cho feels that such 
things are happening 
because the Opposition 
in Tamil Nadu is fragmen¬ 
ted. While the Congress 
is badly split, the DMK 
suffers from internal stri¬ 
fe. Says Cho: "The whole 
problem is because 
Jayalalitha thinks that not 
only is she the chief minister of Tamil 
Nadu but also the absolute monarch or 
the queen of the state." Cho also feels the 
Tamil Nadu Police has been transform¬ 
ed into a pan of the AIADMK security 
wing. 

Meanwhile, the Madras High Court 
Advocates Association has expressed its 
lack of faith in the Tamil Nadu Police 
and has urged the state government to 
order a CBI enquiry into the attack on 
Shanmughasundaram. If the govern¬ 
ment failed to fulfil this demand immedi¬ 
ately, the association would move 
Madras High Court for a directive, it 
said. • 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


THE 

ODD COUPLE 


Manmohan Singh and Madan Lai Khurana 


Lutyens’ New 
Delhi, one of the 
aesthetic marvels 
of the world, is 
being ruthlessly 
ruined. Strange 


that the proximate 
cause of this cultu¬ 
ral genocide is that 
standard bearer of 
swadeshi, swabhmum and sw avlamban 
(swadeshi, self-respect and self- 
reliance), the BJP chief ministei of the 
National Capital Territory, Shri 108 
Madan Lai Khurana, none other. Slran- 


Dr Manmohan 
Singh is able to 
breathe life into a 
dead economy but 
unable to control 
the destructive 
urges of his 
creation, the 
Monster in Madan 
Lai Khurana 


ger still that the Frankenstein responsi¬ 
ble for spawning this Monster is that 
gentle genuis of sophisticated sensibi¬ 
lity, finance minister Manmohan Singh, 
none other. 

And just as Dr Frankenstein, the fictio¬ 
nal scientist, could miraculously breathe 


life into a dead corpse but not control the 
destructive urges of his creation, so also 
is the real life economist. Dr Manmohan 
Singh, able to breathe life into a dead eco¬ 
nomy but unable to control the destruc¬ 
tive urges of his creation, the Monster in 


Madan Lai Khurana. 


For everywhere one goes in what 


used to be the tree-lined avenues ol our 


beautiful capital, there now spring at one 


from the waists of every lamp-post hide 


ous billboards importuning you to call 


Telstra and AirTel, or urging you to 


quaff Pepsi and Crush till you choke. 


Lutyens’ roundabouts. have hitherto 


Gandhi Marg. You can hardly see the 
masjid now. For one side of it is entirely 
obscured by a huge hoarding for a 
newspaper. 

And the other perspective is blocked 



been sacred. Only green grass and the 
flowers of spring have been allowed 
space on their soil. The one exception is 
a beautiful little Shia masjid that existed 
before Lutyens came to Delhi. He built 
his roundabout round it at the crossing 
of Jaswant Singh Road and Kasturba 
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from view by a bloated billboard for a 
multinational soft drink—you've guess¬ 
ed it: Coca-Cola! (How can I possibly 
Have A Nice Day, as.Coke drills me to 
do, when its hoarding ruins my morning 
even before it has started?) 

IN THE good old days, before Manmoha- 
nomics and Madan Lalopolitics, as one 
drove out of Lutyens’ New Delhi along 
Shankar Marg to the Wild West of Karol 
Bagh and Patel Nagar, there was once 
the raw majesty of red laterite cliffs ris¬ 
ing sheer to the greensward of the Ridge. 
Now nothing of Nature can be seen as 
ugly, misshapen hoardings of garish 
girth and bilious hue proclaim the arri¬ 
val of the Age of Mammon. 

And 1 remember when as one drove in 
the other direction out of Lutyens’ New 
Delhi along the Link Road, there were 


once the broad expanses of cultivated 
fields beyond the Defence Colony level - 
crossing. Now you know you’re in the 
Sullen South of the NCT when you fall 
upon the veritable forest of ads that crow¬ 
ds around the Dcf. Col. fly-over, the sin¬ 
gle most dangerous traffic hazard in this 
city of traffic hazards. 

Worst of all is the permanent Nikki 
Tonite show being erected along the out¬ 
er railings of the National Sports Club of 
India (NSCI): a humungous self¬ 
promotion by AT&T (the successor to 
ITT, the multinational which was crimi¬ 
nally involved in the oveithrow of the 
great President Allende of Chile in 
1975) which no camera-eye will be able 
to escape when Mahatma Gandhi’s sta¬ 
tue is finally placed on the pedestal 
behind India Gate where once the 
equestrian statue of George V rode over 






The foreign invasion of our 
consumer goods market is a 
George Fernandes myth. Yet, 
it is that myth which every 
thoroughfare in Lutyens’ New 
Delhi is now proclaiming 


the prostrate body ol our land. It will 
reduce the Father of the Nation to the sta¬ 
tus of the statue of Pros in Piccadilly 
Square, London - unless we do someth¬ 
ing to stop this outrage now. 

Socialism is about control; capitalism 
is about regulation. True, we cannot find 
without the multinationals the tens of 
thousands of crores required for the new 
national goal of Telecom for All by 
2000 AD (cr, that used to be: Health for 
All by 2000 AD; but let that pass). Yes, 
we do indeed need their treasure-troves 
of technology and money if we are to 
have a Telephone in every Panchayat (as 
the Americans in the expanding Twent¬ 
ies aimed at "a Chicken in every Pot"). 

Indeed, there is even some sense of 
national pride involved in every imagin¬ 
able transnational giant wanting to take 
a MacBite out of our Big Hmerging Mar¬ 
ket. But surely wc can regulate — for 
aesthetics and the environment — this 
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meretricious peddling of their wares by 
these latter-day Sir Thomas Roes petitio¬ 
ning Sanchar Bhawan as they once did 
the Court of Emperor Jehangir? 

I AIM told that in Hawaii — that is one of 
the 50 states of that Archangel of the Glo¬ 
bal Market, the US of A — all billboards 
are banned. Can we not do the same, at 
least for Lutyens’ New Delhi? And if all 
the National Capital Territory cannot be 
spared this ghastly rash of Mammon 
gone Mad, can we not at least have 
legislation to curb Khurana's avarice? 
Why, even the kiosks of the Delhi traffic 
police are now festooned with ads for 
soft drinks. It won’t be long before some¬ 
one suggests hiring out the loudspeakers 
the cops have strung up to direct the traf¬ 
fic to broadcast jingles for dentifrice and 
detergents and deodorants — and. who 
knows, hair-remover! 

Where Manmohanomics goes awry is 
in allowing multinational marketing to 
distort the reality of the multinational 
involvement in our national economy. 
The reality is that much less than one- 
tenth of approved investment in industry 
and infrastructure is from outside the 
country; actual investment has been less 
than one-twentieth. 


Our capital is being converted 
into a gigantic commercial. 
And all to satisfy Madan Lai’s 
Khurana’s lust for mhchcha 
moolah. Can we not at least 
have legislation to curb his 
avarice? 


Further, almost all foreign investment 
is w ith majority or near-majority Indian 
partnership. And, most significant of all, 
the pattern of foreign investment is fol¬ 
lowing our national priorities, not 
theirs: foreign investment approvals in 
mass consumption items and services 
(soft drinks, Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
Pizza Hut, etc.) is less than two per cent 
of all approvals. 

The foreign invasion of our consumer 
goods market is a George Fernandes 
myth. Yet, it is that myth which every 
thoroughfare in Lutyens’ New Delhi is 
now proclaiming. Our capital is being 


converted into a gigantic commercial. 
And all to satisfy Khurana’s lust for 
nifechcha moolah. Should not our mini¬ 
ster of state for states (which is the some¬ 
what Kafkaesque designation of the hap¬ 
less incumbent in charge of the New 
•Delhi Municipal Corporation area, P.M. 
Sayecd) be doing something to rein in 
this auctioning of the national capital ter¬ 
ritory by the chief minister of the Nation¬ 
al Capital Territory? 

THE FACT is that we are — and must 
remain —- a self-reliant economy. Our 
continuing independence, a half- 
century after attaining Independence, is 
not unrelated to 95 per cent of the invest¬ 
ment in the Indian economy having been 
generated from within the economy. For¬ 
ty years of Nehruvian socialism have 
given us the inner strength and inner resi¬ 
lience to now make space for a larger 
measure of foreign participation in our 
development effort. 1 am, therefore, a 
supporter of Manmohanomics. 

The fact, however, is that it is Indian 
endeavour and Indian enterprise that 
have been most stimulated by Manmo- 
han' s unshackling of the economy ; fore¬ 
ign investment is no more than an 
adjunct to what is essentially a stupend¬ 
ous domestic effort. We should keep it 
that way. 

But the handing over of every lamp- 
post to the unquenchable thirst of 
Canada Dry conveys exactly the oppo¬ 
site message to the people of India—or, 
at any rate, to the denizens of its capital. 
The multinational invasion is not an eco¬ 
nomic bombardment but an aesthetic 
assault that would never be permitted in 
the home of origin of the multinationals. 

They have strict rules there governing 
the placement of billboards, the harmoni¬ 
sing of hoardings, preventing ads from 
becoming a traffic hazard — and, for 
aught ! know, restraining state govern¬ 
ments from financing their budget defi¬ 
cits by leasing public space to the high¬ 
est bidding dream merchant. We should 
be doing the same. 

We should pick up not only their capi¬ 
tal. We should also pick up their rules 
and regulations governing the deploy¬ 
ment of their capital at home. The conser¬ 
vation of our heritage—natural, histori¬ 
cal and cultural — is quite £is important 
as coveting their riches. Bringing the 
two in tandem is the imperative of the 
hour. • 

(The views expressed fn this column are those of Its author 
and do not purport to constitute the official position ot the 
only Congress Part) there is, whatever be Arjun Singh's 
pretensions!) 
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ITHESOUTH BLOCK 

INDER MALHOTRA 

Give peace a chance 

Despite all efforts, ethnic violence continues to plague Sri Lanka 


Only eight months 
ago, I had written so 
hopefully, indeed 

glowingly, about 
Chandrika Kumara- 
tunga’s bold and brilli¬ 
ant peace initiative in 
Sri Lanka to end the 
protracted and indescribably brutal eth¬ 
nic conflict in the island republic separa¬ 
ted from the Indian peninsula by the nar¬ 
row waters of the Falk Strait. 

The young, bright-eyed and newly- 
elected Chandrika was armed with a 
massive mandate in favour of peace. 
Moreover, to the Tamil minority she 
was the one Sri Lankan leader wholly 
free from Sinhala chauvi¬ 
nism. This, coupled with 
the LTTE’s initial accept¬ 
ance of a ceasefire, had 
boosted hopes that peace 
and normalcy, elusive 
until then, might at last be 
within reach. That, sadly, 
was not to be. The perfidi¬ 
ous and unspeakably 
cruel LTTH leadership 
has dealt a shattering 
blow to peace prospects. 

What someone has descri¬ 
bed as the isle of Storm’ 
is once again in the midst 
of a full-scale war bet¬ 
ween the LTTE and the 
Sri Lankan security 
forces. 

In the face ol the LTTE’s treachery, 
Chandrika has opted for a two-track poli¬ 
cy which she expounded clearly in a 
broadcast that was a mixture of sorrow 
and determination. In the first place, the 
Sri Lankan President is firm on fighting 
the LTTE to the finish. Secondly, she is 
not giving up on the search for peace. 
She says that she would continue to 
work on an all-party consensus on a 
package for maximum devolution and 
autonomy for the Tamil minority within 
the framework of a united but federal Sri 
Lanka. Evidently, the expectation is that 
a vast majority of the Tamil population, 
as distinct from the LTTE diehards, 
would be responsive to such a move. 


She is evidently banking on the unde¬ 
niable fact that the people of Sri Lanka, 
Tamils and Sinhala alike, are fed up with 
the relentless bloodshed, just as victims 
of terrorism everywhere are. Even so, 
ground realities are ground realities, and 
therefore both the assumptions underly¬ 
ing Chandrika’s new policy are subject 
to some doubt. 

Few are sure about the ability of the 
Sri Lankan security forces decisively to 
defeat the LTTE, On the contrary, the 
LTTE has demonstrated that it can take 
on the Sri Lankan armed forces in all 
three dimensions. It has sunk the gun¬ 
boats of the navy, shot down aircraft of 


In the face of the LTTE’s 
treachery, Chandrika 
Kumaratunga (centre) has 
opted for a two-track policy. 
While the Sri Lankan President 
is firm on fighting the LTTE to 
the finish, she is also not giving 
up on the search for peace 

the Sri Lankan air force with shoulder- 
borne surface-to-air missiles 
(Chandrika has now revealed that the 
LTTE has also had since 1992 micro¬ 


light aircraft) and has overrun several 
army bases. 

True to type, the LTTE thugs have 
also turned furiously on innocent and 
unarmed Sinhalas settled in the eastern 
province of Sri Lanka. They have ravag¬ 
ed entire fishing villages and merciless¬ 
ly mowed down women and 
children. 

Also, with the LTTE on the loose, 
how would the Tamil population of Jaff¬ 
na have the courage to stand up and be 
counted in support of Chandrika’s per¬ 
sistence on the path of peace 9 She 
certainly has the world public opinion 
In this country, towards 
has been refreshingly 
friendly, there is much 
sympathy and admira¬ 
tion. But there are limits 
to what international sup¬ 
port and admiration can 
do 

If the Sri Lankan 
security forces are unable 
to cope with the LTTE, 
some very uncomfortable 
questions are bound to 
arise. There ought to be 
some contingency plann¬ 
ing about them. 

After the experience of 
the IPKF in Sri Lanka in 
the past, no one in authori¬ 
ty in this country would 
ever agree to send 
Indian troops to help even a highly popu¬ 
lar and friendly President. Pranab Muk- 
herjee said as much during his visit to 
the United States. But then, what if Sri 
Lanka does need foreign trcops? Let us 
hope that Chandrika would have the 
good sense not to invite those to whom 
this country could have legitimate objec¬ 
tion. But you never can tell. 

Some are already talking of a S A ARC 
force going to the aid of a member coun¬ 
try in distress. But this is a dangerous 
ploy. Some day, SAARC might be in a 
position to play such a role. Today, it 
most certainly is not. To try to draw it 
into Sri Lankan ethnic conflict would be 
a misadventure of the worst type. • 




behind her. 
which she 
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number, impact International has 
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As the pressure on Narasimha 
Rao mounts to step down from the 
presidentship of the party, 
several leaders vie for the top job 


T he dinner at M;ih;ii;ishIr;» MP 
Praful Palel's residence in 
Delhi on 30 Mac was a low-key 
aliair. Sliarad Pa war was (he 
Uiiesl of honour, there were 
13-14 other MPs, not all of them from 
Maharashtra, the weather outside was 
humid and the conversation dull. Thai 
was (ill the junior parliamentary affairs 
minister. Malang Sin“h, walked in. 

The PM's new troubleshooter headed 
straight for Pawar and to the surprise of 
everyone present, he said rather loudlv, 
" \np yell sub kvon knr rnhen linin '.' I iun- 
riji, \rjun Singh ji clinic "are luiin. Snli 
jnntc luiin ki lino snlicb key bnd imp hi 
luiin. Snntli mein rnhi\c. door jn\enge 
(Tivvari and Arjun Singh have “one. Kve- 
none knows that after Rao it is you. Slav 
with him and you'll go far)." I'veil as Sha- 
rad Pawar struggled to recover from this 
kind of assault, Singh made a hash exit, 
mutterin'* under his breath that if 
Jitendra Prasad had been sacked earlier 
from his post, the split would never have 
happened. 
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Beyond this, Pawar 
was not willing to divul¬ 
ge anything. But even his 
supporters wondered 
why their leader was drag¬ 
ging in Sonia Gandhi in 
the matter especially 
since all her efforts to pre¬ 
vent the split had come to 
nought. 

It was also clear that 
Narasimha Rao had har¬ 
dened his stand on the 
matter. He had not respon¬ 
ded to Sonia Gandhi’s 
suggestions, and Sharad 
Pa war's contention that 
Rao should perhaps give 
up the post of president of 
the Congress for the sake 

Arjun Singh and Tlwari at the 19 May convention: challenging Rao ° f P art >' un i il - v ^ as shot 

down by the Congress 



Next day, Sharad 
Pawar was the topic of 
discussion among party 
MPs in the Central Hall 
of Parliament. And the 
consensus was that Nara¬ 
simha Rao had managed 
to push the Maharashtia 
strongman into a position 
where he could neither 
break away from the par¬ 
ty nor challenge the pres¬ 
ent Congress leadership. 

When Sharad Pawar 
returned to Delhi from 
his trip to Russia and Eng¬ 
land — he was away 
from the country when 
the Congress split took 
place — he headed 
straight for 10 Janpath 
and sought an appoint¬ 
ment with Sonia Gandhi. 

The meeting was fixed for Saturday, 
27 May, at 12.45 pm. 

L ater, Pawar briefed journalists about 
what transpired at the meeting which 
lasted a full 45 minutes. The former 


Maharashtra chief minister made three 
points: that Sonia Gandhi seemed upset 
at what was happening in the Congress 
party; that she did not show any desire of 
joining politics; and that Sonia Gandhi 
was keen to see the party united. 


Working Committee (CWC). 
Then why was Pawar so keen on getting 
Sonia Gandhi to work on* the issue yet 
again? 

Pawar himself was unable to explain 
his conduct convincingly, giving rise to 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S TROUBLESHOOTERS ■ Old fares. m-» role 


G. VENKATASWAMY: The textiles 
minister is a contemporary of P.V. 
Narasimha Rao in politics and 
knows how the Prime Minister’s 
mind works. Has a trade union 
background which makes him an 
eminently suitable candidate to 
negotiate with the left parties. Rao 
also uses him to negotiate with the 
Telugu Desam Party. 



Being the only Scheduled Caste 
minister in the Cabinet, 
Venkataswamy understands the 
language of such Opposition 
leaders as Mulayam Singh Yadav 
and Laloo Yadav. He was the 
Congress party's observer for Bihar 
during the Assembly elections and 
is a personal friend of Laloo Yadav’s. 

Given the fact that no one party 
will command absolute majority in 
future Parliaments, Rao will have to 
rely on go-betweens like 
Venkataswamy. 

KAMAL NATH: Rao’s secret 
weapon against Arjun Singh in 
Madhya Pradesh. Kamal Nath has 
already put together a lobby in the 
state comprising Madhya Pradesh 
chief minister Oigvijay Singh, 
Subhash Yadav and tribal leader 
Arvind Netam to counter Arjun 
Singh’s influence. He is aiso in 
touch with SatishSharma. 


The Prime Minister has been 
encouraging him to take the lead in 
organising conclaves of ‘young 
ministers’. But Kamal Nath is canny 
enough not to put all his eggs in one 
basket. He has kept a line of 
communication open with Sharad 
Pawar. 


NJU>. SALVE: Had backed Sharad 
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Foremost among 
the Congress 
veterans trying 
to bring about 
unity in the party 
is K. Karunakaran 
He held 

several meetings 
withSharad 
Pawartofinda 
way out of the 
present crisis 


the suspicion that, perhaps, he was plann¬ 
ing to use Sonia Gandhi to stage a coup 
against Narasimha Rao. Pawar’s fol¬ 
lowers, of course, say that all this is rub¬ 
bish. Whatever be the truth, one thing 
was clear: Sharad Pawar had finally join¬ 
ed the battle to take control of the Con¬ 
gress party. 

W hen P.V. Narasimha Rao was 
appointed Congress president m 
1991, everyone commented on the 
break from tradition — after all, the 
Nchrus and the Gandhis had dominated 
the parly since Independence and had 
turned the organisation into some kind 
of a family affair. Congress MPs, who 
were elected to Parliament in 1991 were 
hand-picked by Rajiv Gandhi,'now 
owed allegiance to Sonia Gandhi. But 
with P.V, Narasimha Rao at the helm, 
they owed their positions to him as well. 

Most Congress MPs tried to balance 
their loyalties. But they had problems. 
Rudra Pratap Singh, Rajya Sabha MP, 
was made a minister in Rao’s Cabinet. 
But a day after his name featured in the 
list of ministers, Rudra Pratap Singh 
quit because he wanted Sonia Gandhi to 


head the party and government even 
though she had categorically rejected 
any such positions. Rao promptly accep¬ 
ted his resignation, making it clear that 
though the party would respect Sonia 
Gandhi, it was he who was the boss. 


This was the first chapter in the battle 
for the party. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s death was a matter of 
personal trauma for Sonia Gandhi. But it 
also represented a loss of power and 
patronage that she could have wielded 


awar’s candidature for prime 
ministership when the Congress 
came to power in 1991 life a 
measure of his political sagacity 
that not only did lie change sides 
midway, but he also managed to 
persuade Pawar to goto 
Maharashtra as chief minister, thus 
getting him out of fiao’sway. 
Surprisingly, Salve has managed to 
keep both Rao and Pawar happy. He 
continues to act as the liaison man 
between Pawar and Rao. 

MANI SHANKAR AIYAR: At the 

Tirupati session of the AICC, Aiyar 
was the first one to speak on the 
foreign affairs resolution of the 
party. But as he began his speech, 
people started moving out. Seeing 
this, Rao took over the microphone 
and announced: "Sit down and 
listen to him. He’s one of the 
brightest minds in tfoe party, 
listening to him is tike listening to 


my voice." 

Aiyar clearly didn't expect this. 
Was expected to be made a 
minister when Rao reshuffled his 
Cabinet the last time. 

Aiyar uses his rhetorical skills to 
great advantage in Parliament. 
While the Congress has many 
speakers, it has few orators. Aiyar 
will definitely be called upon more 



KanurilMti 


and mow to defendabeleagueTed 
Rao In the Lok Sabha. 

P. CHIDAMBARAM: What Kamal 
Nath is to Madhya Pradesh, P. 
Chidambaram Is to Tamil Nadu. 

Rao will use Chidambaram to get 
back at both Vazhapadi 
Ramamurthy and Rangardjan 
Kumaramangalam. 

Chidambaram's greatest 
advantage Is his proximity to 10 
Janpath. Rao would like him to act 
as mediator between himself and 
Sonia Gandhi. * - 

ILK. DHAWAN: is some sort of an 
expert at behind-the-scenes 
intrigue and manipulation. His 
complaint is that Rao doesn’t utilise 
his talents. 

Rao knows that as long as M.L. . 
Fotedar is withArjun Singh, 

Ohawan will be on his side. • * 
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as a member ol the Nehru-Ciandhi fami- 
ly And despite the fact that she declined 
repeated offers from the party to lead it. 
Soma lost no opportunity to make the 
party aware that she was around 
either by Narasimha Rao’s detractors or 
by her followers 

When the Babn mosque was demoli¬ 
shed. Sonia Gandhi told her friends that 
Rajiv Gandhi was criticised tor being 
inexperienced, but at least, no place ot 
worship was brought down by vandals 
Little wonder then that suspicions 
and tensions developed On Rao’s part, 
there were imagined slights and the 
sense that while Raps Gandhi’s memo¬ 
ry had to be revered, the Prime Mini¬ 
sters Office (PMO) could not be seen to 
be bending before anyone he was, 
after all the Prime Minister ot India 
Those around Rao were quick to non¬ 
ce this Here was the Congress with two 
power u ntres, with the possibility ot 

The truth is that no one— 
either in the loyalist or 
dissident camp—wants 

to dislodge Rao from the 
prime ministership. Their 
objective is to get Rao to 
step down from the 
presidentship of the party 


using one against the other looming 

large 1 

The first public admission that all was 
not well between 10 Janpath and 7 Race 
Course Road came when a Cabinet sub¬ 
committee on the investigations into the 
Ranv Gandhi assassination was set up 
after Ihe clamour that the government 
was not interested in hunting down the 
killers of Rajiv Gandhi The chairman of 
that committee was Aijun Singh 

T he Congress’ performance m succes¬ 
sive Assembly elections demoralis¬ 
ed the party’s rank and file There were 
fears that the Congress would be wiped 
out if P V Narasimha Rao were to lead 
it m the general elections That the Con- 
Mess was able to form a government in 
Ejgadhya Pradesh was only a temporary 
tgpneve for the Prime Minister After 
all, those who were disappointed with 


Rao s leadership were out to prove that 
they could run the Congress better than 

What happened on 19 May at the Con¬ 
gress Workers’ Convention was the logi¬ 
cal culmination ot this belief The truth 
is that no one—either among the loyal¬ 
ists or the dissidents — wants to dis- . 
lodge Rao from the prime ministership 
Their objective is to get Rao to step 
down from the presidentship of the party 
This is broadly what the dissidents 
want Anun Singh and N D Tiwan are 
convinced that Soma Gandhi is never 
going to come out in the open and attem¬ 
pt to restore the party to the Nchru- 
Gandht family The absence ot a clearly- 
stated claim by the family to the leader¬ 
ship of the party has left the field free for 
everyone to do their own politics — 
which is what Arjun Singh, N D Tiwa- 
n, Sharad Pawar, K Karunakaran and 
others in the Congrcss(l) are upto 

I ast week, Sharad Pawar and K Karu- 

nakaran were in the news The two are 
old friends On his return from his fore¬ 
ign tup, Pawar tried once again to beco¬ 
me a player in the game fcver since 
Pawar lost Maharashtra, his supporters 
have been telling him that he has to crca- 



Sharad Pawar with Haraslmha Rao: vyloj 


THE FENCE-SITTERS ■ idnrk-list 


A.K. ANTONY: The Kerala chief 
minister was loud in his praise of 
Arjun Singh’s stand on the 
minorities He pledged to work to 
bring Arjun Singh and Tiwari back 
into the party. But at the same time 
hates to be labelled a dissident for 
he knows only too well that those 
who leave the party take years to be 
rehabilitated. 




RAiESH PILOT: The leader ot the 
Gujjars held kisan rallies but took 
can not to put Up posters of 
Narasimha Rao. When the Prime 
Minister was in trouble, he set up 
camps for party unity, posing as the 
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tc the impression that he has a stake in 
Maharashtia as well as a strong claim tor 
the number two slot in Delhi 1 his, they 
say, would ensure that he is in the runn 
ing for the prime ministership when the 
Umeisnpe 

Pa war’s supporters were not able to 
articulate this properly But they pointed 
out that Sharad Pawar’s greatest handi 
cap was the impression that 10 Janpath 
disapproved of his candidature After 
all, Pawar’s relations with Rajiv Gandhi 
had been far from cordial Gandhi had 
always considered him to be a threat to 
his position 

So it was only logical that Rajiv Gan 
dhi’s prejudices were passed on to his 
widow The only way out for Pawar was 
to build bridges with Sonia Gandhi And 
the former Maharashtra CM realised 
that there was no better time to make his 
moves than when the Congress party 
was in a crisis 

The real battle for the 
Congress will begin only 
towards the end of this 
year. Rao's followers say 
that it is the Prime 
Minister who will lead the 
Congress’ campaign for 
the next general elections 

P awar managed to get an appoint 
ment with Sonia Gandhi soon after 
he announced that he would undertake 
unity efforts Sonia, too, wanted unity in 
the party, said Pawar She had asked 
‘mature persons’ in the party to interve 
ne and save it from disintegration He 
I went on to add that Soma was upset and 
worried 

The publicity given to the meeting 
had its effect Soma Gandhi had rebuff¬ 
ed S B Chavan by not granting him an 
appointment She had refused to see 
V C Shukla But Sharad Pawar had met 
her and had even chatted with her for 45 
minutes 

The meeting sent shock waves in 
Rao’s camp All these days, Pawar had 
never once attacked the Prime Minister, 
not even during the PM** darkest days at 
Surajkund, when Aijun Singh and * 
others first raised the banner of revolt 
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THE GULF WIDENS 


Sonia Gandhi and Narasimha Rao are set on a collision course 


T he gates are dosed and nothing 
stirs. From the outside, the most 
important power centre in the capital 
looks calm and peaceful. But 
whenever there is a crisis in the 
Congress or in the government, JO 
Janpath roars to life. 

Like last month, when rows and 
rows of cars lined up outside the 
house where Sonia Gandhi lives. 
More than 100 Congress MPs called 
on her to request her to intervene and 
sort out the mess in the party. She 
did, bur when neither of the waning 
camps responded to her unity moves,' 
Sonia Gandhi retreated into her shell, 
saying that she was "annoyed with 
P.V. Narasimha Rao". 

But can she afford to take on the 
Prime Minister head-on? For one, 
Sonia Gandhi is not too sure of how 
Congress MPs would 1 respond 
should she join politics. More 
important, she is not too sure of how 
the people will take to her joining 
politics. 

Political observers say that she is 


best in her present position: that of an 
influence on the government from 
outside. But for this, it is necessary 
that Sonia has good relations with the 
Prime Minister. But present 
indications are that the distance 
between the two is only increasing. 

The Rajiv Gandhi assassination 
probe is one of the many things that 
has angered Sonia Gandhi. Rao’s 
camp followers say that their leader 
had no intention whatsoever to hush 
up the case. But, yes, perhaps 


Sonia Gandhi will 
soon demand that the 
killers of her husband 
be punished. For Rao, 

an easy task 


Narasimha Rao had erred in not 
handing over die job of following up 
on the Verma and Jain commissions 
work to some other minister. 

But then, the fact that the Prime 
Minister kept the task to himself 
indicates just how serious he 
considers the matter to be. 

Now, of course, Rao has made 
some placatoiy gestures. P. 
Chidambaram, a senior minister, has 
been given the task of coordinating 
work relating to Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination. And what’s more, the 
Government of India has finally 
asked Sri Lanka for the extradition of 
LTTE chief, V. Prabhakaran, the 
man who is suspected to have 
ordered the hit on Rajiv Gandhi. 

But 10 Janpath is clearly asking 
for more. In a few weeks from now, 
the Jain and Verma commissions 
will submit their reports. And Souia 
Gandhi will demand that the killers 
of her husband be punished. 

For Rao, that is not going to be an 
easy task. • 
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Bui now it seemed that he was trying to 
project himself as the only ‘mature’ poli¬ 
tician in the Congress who was trying to 
foster unity. Breakfast meetings with K. 
Karunakaran were held to ponder on 
how to bring about this unity. But every¬ 
one understood Pawar’s agenda: he wan¬ 
ted to stake his claim for the president¬ 
ship of the party. 

K. Karunakaran joined forces with 
Pawar for several reasons—both under¬ 
stood the re-usability of the ‘unity’ card, 
for one. Karunakaran felt that he would 
be able to effect a smooth transition in 
the party, were Rao to step down from 
the party presidentship voluntarily. 

Rao owed his position in the party to 
the support of the group of MPs from the 
south. Karunakaran understood the psy¬ 
chology of these MPs. The question of 
giving renominations would come up 
before the next general election. And 
Karunakaran wanted to be there to deci¬ 
de who should be renominated. 

Another set of persons interested in 
the outcome of Sharad Pawar’s moves 
were a group of younger MPs — those 
who saw themselves as long-distance, 
runners. They 3eemed to be more inter- 


The strategy adopted by 
Aijun Singh and N.D. 
rwari is simple: hold out 
till more Congressmen 
join their camp. This they 
expect will happen soon 


ested in the post-June 1996 scenario. 
Madhya Pradesh chief minister Digvi- 
jay Singh, environment minister Kamal 
Nath and tribal leader Arvind Netam got 
together as the fence-sittcrs who held 
the key to Madhya Pradesh. 

They reasoned that sooner or later. 
Pawar would have to come to them—if 
the Congress managed Madhya Pradesh 
and Maharashtra, it would have a reason¬ 
able showing in 1996. And while Pawar 
might be able to get Maharashtra, they 
would decide the fate of Madhya 


Pradesh. They had to rope in some other 
regional leaders — and they would he 
able to stake claim to the Congress party 
and the Centre. 

Rao just watched. He said nothing. 
Then he acted. 

S harad Pawar’s unity moves fell 
through after both Narasimha Rao 
and Aijun Singh rejected them and he 
returned to Bombay empty-handed. 
Around the same time, the rebel camp 
suffered a setback when several of its 
members rejected the new party structu¬ 
re announced by N.D. Tiwari. 

Angiy at being labelled as an "extra- 
constitutional authority”, M.L. Fotedar 
didn’t attend two meetings of the paral¬ 
lel Congress’ working committee. K.K. 
Tewary and R. Prabhu were dissatisfied 
with the positions they got in die new set¬ 
up. All this got the Rao camp to try and 
win them back into the party — textiles 
minister G. Venkataswamy was work¬ 
ing on them till the night of 5 June. At a 
meeting on 3 June, the Rao camp decid¬ 
ed to postpone expelling the dissidents 
until all efforts to win some of them back 
had been exhausted. 
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A major fracas broke out in Bhopal 
over the office of the dissident Congres¬ 
smen which chief minister Digvijay 
Singh had scaled, claiming that the dissi¬ 
dents were trying to occupy it illegally. 
Singh's action provoked an angry res¬ 
ponse from Arjun Singh. On his first 
visit to Bhopal after the new party was 
formed, Arjun Singh bluntly criticised 



M.L. Fotedar: upset at being labelled 
an "extra-constitutional authority" 


those who "were enamoured of the lure 
of the chair". 

But Digvijay Singh demonstrated 
that in Madhya Pradesh, he was the 
boss. Deputy chief minister Subhash 
Yadav, who was a lieutenant of Arjun 
Singh, didn’t turn up at the 19 May con¬ 
vention in Delhi. PCC chief Parasram 
Bharadwaj and the other party strong¬ 
man from MP, S.C. Shukla, didn’t dis¬ 
agree with Digvijay Singh’s handling of 
the situation. And an MLA from Arjun 
Singh’s home constituency, lndrasen 
Patel, indicated that he too was with Dig¬ 
vijay Singh. 

Nor were things better with Tiwari. 
Akbar Ahmad ‘Dumpy’, a bitter critic of 
Rao and a prominent member ot the 
rebel Congress, was upset about not gett¬ 
ing a place in the new set-up. After he 
returned to Lucknow, he was questioned 
about his view of the new party. He repli¬ 
ed gravely that he understood why he 
had been left out: "This party prefers 
leaders who are between 60 and 80 years 
of age. I’m sure Tiwariji doesn’t mean 
anything personal. The minute I turn 60. 
Fm sure he will make me something in 
the party/ 1 said the 40-year-old Dumpy. 


Imsei 


pursued his goals with all 
seriousness. He announced he want¬ 


ed affidavits of loyalty from party MPs. 
Barring eight Lok Sabha and three 
Rajya Sabha MPs, all the others signed 
professions of loyalty and handed them 



to chief election commissioner T.N. 
Seshan. At the time of going to press, 
Seshan had refused signatures on plain 
paper and had demanded stamp paper. 
The exercise was being coordinated by 
parliamentary affairs minister V.C. 
Shukla. 

At a meeting of party managers on the 
last day of Parliament, three crucial orga¬ 
nisational issues were decided: that the 
expulsion of the dissidents would send 
the wrong kind of signals in the party so 
it should be postponed; that an AICC ses¬ 
sion should be called sometime in July; 
and that the Congress Working Commit¬ 
tee be reconstituted before the middle of 
June. 

That he was acting was clear from the 
way Rao handled the crisis in Uttar 
Pradesh that broke out on Friday. While 
the actual decision was taken only after 


the working committee meeting which 
met on Saturday, 3 June, Rao had 
already decided that Mulayam Singh 
would have to go. Suggestions from 
other Working Committee members to 
the contrary were heard but rejected. 

And the results of the by-elections 
helped. The Congress won ten seats, of 
which two candidates who were contest¬ 
ing were chief ministers J.B. Patnaik 
and A.K. Antony. Their victory was a 
foregone conclusion. But although the 
party just barely managed to retain the 
other eight seats, which were from states 
where it was in power, the impression 
went down that the Congress(I) had 
done well. The absence of the dissidents 
from the elections scenario helped in 
confirming the feeling among MPs that 
the split hadn’thurt Rao as much as they 
thought it had. 
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ther, enabling the Finance Bill which 
was giving sleepless nights to the 
Government, to be passed smoothly. 

The concluding meeting of the Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Party (CPP) execu¬ 
tive and the general body saw Rao tell¬ 
ing his MPs to return to their constituenc¬ 
ies immediately to work for the elec¬ 
tions. The CPP ended with the customa- 



K.K. Tewary: already disillusioned 
with Tlwarl 

ry show of hands in Rao\s favour amid 
wild cheering. 

B ut the real drama will begin with the 
dawn of 1996 when the question 
who will lead the Congressfl) in the next 
election will have to be answered. 

Kao’s managers arc clear that it will 
be Rao. But MPs are uneasily aware that 
Rao has several drawbacks. 

The first problem is the existence of 
two Congresses in the field. How will 
they fight each other 7 When they critici¬ 
se each other in a campaign, won’t both 
groups stand to lose 9 
MPs are also clear that the minorities 


R ao’s greatest advant¬ 
age was the I ear of 
MPs that the elections 
might be advanced, some¬ 
thing his managers 
sought to underline. 

The government’s sup¬ 
port base comes from 
five states — Maha¬ 
rashtra, Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Tamil 


Narasimha Rao and his loyalists are now concentrating on the job 
to woo some of the dissidents back into the Congress fold. They 
are working on those who have started making noises about the 
style of functioning of N.D. nwari and Arjun Singh 


Nadu and Madhya Pradesh. Most of 
these states are ruled by Opposition 
governments. 

MPs bought the argument that the 
longer the time given to Opposition 
governments, the more the chance of 
« their faring better in the next Lok Sabha 
elections. In Tamil Nadu, the Congres- 
s(I) has no alliance partner. So MPs 
were persuaded to believe that status 


quo in the party was in their best interest 
until an understanding with some regio¬ 
nal party j^us reached. 

The terror of elections in a fluid politi¬ 
cal situation was the binding factor. Any 
sudden moves in the party would have 
rocked the boat badly. This was brought 
home to the MPs time and again during 
the Parliament session. This had the desi¬ 
red effect — Rao’s flock stayed toge¬ 


have been alienated and MPs who have 
Muslim majorities in their constituenc¬ 
ies are particularly worried. A Mamata 
Banerjee could walk away from the par¬ 
ly on a matter as small as a reproval from 
the Speaker, only because she knows 
that unless the party makes demonstra¬ 
tive and strenuous efforts, it will be reject¬ 
ed by the Muslims. Minorities hold the 
key inBaneijee’s constituency. 
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There are indications that 
Digvijay Singh, a close 
lieutenant of Aijun Singh, 
has distanced himself 
from his leader. The MP 
chief minister had made it 
a point not to attend any 
meetings addressed by 
Aijun Singh during the 
latter’s visit to the state 
recently 


Similarly, while Kerala chief minister 
A.K. Antony won the Thirurangadi seat 
by a margin of 24,(XX) votes (a Muslim 
League dominated region), he has kept 
absolutely silent on the events from 19 
May onwards. "I will tell you tomor¬ 
row,” is his rcpiv to questions on Arjun 
Singh and N.D. Tiwari, his erstwhile par¬ 
tners, to non-Malayali reporters. 
"Please, don't ask me this," he says to 
Maluyali journalists rather more famili¬ 
arly, holding their wnst in a gesture of 
restraint. 

Railway minister C.K. Jaffer Sharief 
was alsopublicly critical of Rao’s leader¬ 
ship, provoking MPs irom Karnataka to 
get up at the meeting of the parliamenta¬ 
ry party and demand action against him. 
All this pointed to the fact that MPs felt 
association with P.V. Narasimha Rao 
would spoil the chances of those who 
had a minority presence in their 
constituencies. 

Worse, the Hindus have been alienat¬ 
ed from the Congress as well The natu¬ 
ral advantage of a negative vote against 
incumbency will fall in the lap of the 
BJP. And because the BJP has an organi¬ 
sational network all over India, it will be 
able to encash on this. 

The MPs realise this. In their scheme 
of things, the battle for the Congress is 


not just between its own leaders. It is 
also a battle against forces like the BJP. 

But these arc theoretical formula¬ 
tions. In the next general election, what¬ 
ever the Congress(I) does, it is not likely 
to go beyond the 140/160 seat mark in 
the Lok Sabha. The BJP might not be 
able to bag more than 140 seats. The 
National Front and the Left Front toge¬ 
ther might just manage 120 seats. 


If no single gets a majority, any one 
leader can be the Prime Minister. The 
support of regional parties like the 
Assam Gana Parishad (AGP), the Telu- 
gu Desam Party (TDP), the Janata Dal 
and the AIADMK could be crucial. 

In a situation where there is a hung 
Parliament and no two parties can get 
together to form a government, an elec¬ 
tion will have to be held again in 1998. 
The only way this can be avoided is if 
the BJP touches the 200 seat figure, a 
possibility that is very remote; or if the 
regional parties reach 60 seats, which is 
equally difficult. 

The battle for leadership will have to 
fade away when that situation arises. On 
the other hand, all the leaders realise that 
in order to win the prime ministership, 
political positioning has to start now, so 
that alliances are made and friendships 
forged well before the results of the next 
elections In that, he who controls the 
Congress is the king. 

At the moment it is unquestionably 
Rao. But without the There Is No Alter¬ 
native (TINA) factor, it could be anyo¬ 
ne. And the contest to gain control of the 
Congress is on. • 

AMI Phmdnl* mnd ftyf v Shuklm/Nmw 
DIM 
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Playing the caste card 


Kanshi Ram has done more harm than good to the Dalit movement 


Now that the Bahu- 
jan Samaj Party 
(BSP) has come to 
power on its own 
in Uttar Pradesh, it 
is time to turn 
one's attention 
towards Kanshi 
Ram. Though the 
BSP chief poses to 
be a leader of the Dalits and the backwar¬ 
ds, his party has done precious little to 
improve their lot despite the tact that the 
BSP was part of the coalition that ruled 
Uttar Pradesh for nearly two years. 

In fact, Kanshi Ram - 

has done more harm than 
good to the Dalits. He has 
abused the upper castes 
in the filthiest of terms 
solely to gain the support 
of the backwards. The 
upper castes retaliated 
by attacking the backwar¬ 
ds. It is Kanshi Ram and 
his men who arc responsi¬ 
ble for driving a wedge 
between the upper and 
lower castes. 

There have been Dalit 
leaders who arc head and 
shoulders above Kanshi 
Ram. But none of them 
had used the caste factor 
to further their political 
ambitions like the BSP 
chief. Kanshi Ram talks 
of the uplift of the back¬ 
ward classes, but can he 
sight one instance where 
his party has undertaken 
developmental work for 
the Dalits. His party has 
been in power in Uttar Kanshi 
Pradesh for the past two nftho II 
years, but it has done ® 

nothing to alleviate the He has I 
plight of the poor villa- * ■ 

gers. In fact, Laloo Pra- IIIGIIII 

sad Yadav, the chief mini¬ 
ster of Bihar, has done 
moic for the Dalits - 


than Kanshi Ram despite the fact 
that he is not a Dalit. 

Now take a look at Kanshi Ram's 
own lifestyle. He is frequently seen in 
Delhi’s five-star hotels and moves 
around in an air-conditioned Contessa. 
He usually travels executive class and 
during election campaigns, he hops 
from one place to another in a helicop¬ 
ter. And BSP ministers in UP live royal 
lifestyles: one of them even keeps eleph¬ 
ants and horses at his official residence 
in Lucknow like a true maharaja. 1 am 
not against all these, but Kanshi Ram 
and his cronies should at least do some 
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Kanshi Ram is using his image as the sole leader 
of the Dalits to bargain for a better political deal. 
He has been hobnobbing with aU political parties 
including the Congress, the Bharatiya Janata 
Party and the Janata Dal 


good for the community which has giv¬ 
en them this position. 

What’s more, there are indications 
that Kanshi Ram is using his image as 
the sole leader of the Dalits to bargain 
for a better political deal. He has been 
hobnobbing with all political parties 
including the Congress, the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) and the Janata Dal. In 
fact, hefore the Assembly polls in Maha¬ 
rashtra, Kanshi Ram was negotiating 
with both Sharad Pawar and V.P. Singh. 

Kanshi Ram’s modus operand! is sim¬ 
ple: just before the elections, he 

negotiates with the politi¬ 
cal parties, demanding a 
price for his party’s sup¬ 
port. And most of the poli¬ 
tical outfits fall into this 
trap as they feel that Kan¬ 
shi Ram is the sole custo¬ 
dian of the backward 
caste vote bank. 

In other words, Kanshi 
Ram has put the Dalit 
community up tor sale. 
And in order lo keep the 
backwards with him, the 
BSP chief periodically 
resorts to such gimmicks 
as hurling the choicest 
abuses at the upper castes. 


This being the essence 
of Kanshi Ram’s politics, 
it is high time that someo¬ 
ne from the Dalits oppos- 
| ed the BSP chief. Someo- 
5 nc should at least ask him 
2 what he has done for the 
backwards, whom he pre¬ 
tends to represent. 
Recently, Kanshi Ram 
had a big fight with BJP 
MP Virendra Singh in the 
Central Hall of Parlia¬ 
ment. Both accused each 
other of playing casteisi 
politics. At least for Kan¬ 
shi Ram, nothing could 
be nearer to the truth. • 
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THE 


GREAT 

FALL 


Mulayam Singh Yadav loses his chief 
ministership to Mayawati in a dramatic turn 
of events in Uttar Pradesh politics 


t was a coup that gave Mulayam 
Singh Yadav no chance at all. 
Never before in Indian politics 
had a scene changed so abruptly as 
one witnessed recently in 
Lucknow. Mulayam, who appeared 
invincible and at the peak of his career, 
received a sudden blow that he was least 
prepared to take. 


IK luck has pursued Mulayam Singh 
Yadav for the last few years. In 1991, 
he lost his chief ministership when the 
Congress withdrew its support to his 
minority government. And now he has 
had to step down again after the BSP 
pulled the rug from under his feet 


On 3 June, he was sacked by Gover¬ 
nor Motilal Vora after the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP), the political ally of 
Mulayam’s Samajwadi Party (SP), with¬ 
drew from the coalition government the 
two outfits had formed after the Assemb¬ 
ly elections in November 1993. 

And as Yadav's world crumbled — 
he groped for friends in UP*s treacher¬ 
ous politics and unleashed violence 


against his foes in sheer desperation — 
BSP national general secretary Mayawa¬ 
ti saw her dream come true. 

At midnight on 3 June, she was sworn 
in as the chief minister of India’s most 
populous state that has often held the 
key to Indian politics. And there was an 
even greater surprise: Mayawati was 
being backed by the BJP, the BSP’s arch¬ 
enemy even a month back. 

The firebrand BSP leader, who came 
to be known more for her outrageous 
remarks than anything else, became the 
state’s sixteenth chief minister. But 
more significantly, she became the 
second woman in UP to hold that post 
(the first was Sucheta Kripalani in the 
mid-Sixties) and the first Dalit woman 
in the country to rise that high. 

Ironically, all this happened at a time 
when Mulayam was revelling in his par¬ 
ty’s glorious sweep at both the pan- 
chayat polls and by-elections to four 
state Assembly seats. 

Flush with success, the chief minister 
had announced that the SP’s next nation¬ 
al executive body meeting would be 
held in style at the newly-built five-star 
Taj Mahal Hotel in Lucknow. But at a 
time when he was making this announce¬ 
ment at a luncheon press conference, his 
ally, BSP supremo Kanshi Ram, was giv¬ 
ing the final touches to a strategy to oust 
Mulayam. 

Back from his ward in Faridabad’s 
Escorts Heart Centre, Kanshi Ram was 
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signing a letter addressed to the UP 
Governor, Motilal Vora, announcing his 
withdrawal of support to the Mulayam 
government. 

No one, not even Mulayam, suspect¬ 
ed that Kanshi Ram had struck a secret 
deal with the BJP, which was to extend 
the support of its 177 MLAs in the UP 
Assembly to the BSP to form the next 
government. It was only a day later, 
when Mayawati arrived in Lucknow to 
hand over the letter to the Governor, that 
Mulayam came to know of the 
conspiracy. 

A fter hurriedly holding a meeting of 
her party MLAs. who elected her as 
the leader ot their legislature party, 
Mayawati also sought the dismissal of 
the Mulayam Singh regime and staked 
her claim to (orm the government with 
the BJP’s support Each of the BSP mini¬ 
sters in th: Mulayam Cabinet had 
already submitted their resignations, the¬ 
reby further endorsing the parting of 
ways between the 18-month-old ruling 
coalition partners. 




Mayawati: a dream come true 


Mulayam tried strong-arm tactics to retain 


Mulayam had earlier made an announ¬ 
cement to call a session of the state 
Assembly from 8 July, found it conveni¬ 
ent to use the move to pre-empt his 
ouster. Quoting the Supreme Court rul¬ 
ing in the S.R. Bommai case that it was 
improper to dismiss any government on 
the question of its strength without giv¬ 
ing the chief minister the opportunity to 
prove his majority on the floor the 
House, Mulayam quickly sought time 
tills July. 

Governor Vora, however, preferred 
to remain tight-lipped and noncommit¬ 
tal, maintaining that he would take a 
decision only after a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the situation by legal and constitu¬ 
tional experts. 

That provided Mulayam the opportu¬ 
nity to muster support for himself. He 
was believed to have reached an under¬ 
standing with Prime Minister P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao that he would be given '’suffi¬ 
cient” time to build his strength. Evi¬ 


dently, the signals sent by the Prime 
Minister's Office also indicated that 
efforts would be made to safeguard the 
SP chief, as both Rao and Mulayam 
were determined to prevent the installa¬ 
tion of a government with BJP backing. 

Within hours, Yadav was able to win 
over five of the BSP’s 60 MLAs who, 
under the leadership of former BSP mini¬ 
ster Raj Bahadur, called on the Gover¬ 
nor to declare themselves as the "real 
BSP", pledging support to Mulayam. 

The next few hours added seven more 
to the list of "defectors” to boost 
Mulayam’s spirits. Soon, SP men went 
about proclaiming that with the split in 
the BSP, its game was over. 

Horse-trading was at its peak and 
Mulayam's second-in-command, Beni 
Prasad Verma, the then parliamentary 
affairs minister, said at a press conferen¬ 
ce, "As many as 60 of BSP’s 69 mem¬ 
bers are with us, but are not being allow¬ 
ed to step out of the state guest-house 


where Mayawati has kept them in 
confinement." 

By the evening of ! June, when all 
efforts to win over a good chunk of the 
BSP legislators failed, Mulayam and his 
men sat down to chalk out a fresh strate¬ 
gy. Time was running out and he readily 
gave in to the idea of using strong-arm 
tactics. 

Some well-known history-sheeters, 
who also happen to be honourable mcm - 
bers of the state legislature, were entrust¬ 
ed with the job and, to assist them, came 
forward Mulayam’s militant brigade 
under the banners of Lohia Vahini and 
Samajwadi Yuvjan Sabha. Their strate¬ 
gy was disclosed only when they actual¬ 
ly got into action. 

It began with hundreds of SP men 
gathering at the state guest-house where 
Mayawati was lodged along with seve¬ 
ral of her party legislators. First it was 
slogan shouting against Mayawati, Kau- 
shi Ram and the BSP. This was followed 
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been done. Most of the action took place 
in full view of policemen, who chose to 
look the other way. District police chief 
O.P. Singh was also stated to have come 
to the scene of the incident but he too left 
after taking a cursory look. It was only 
later that his deputy and the city superin¬ 
tendent of police Rajiv Ranjan finally 
ordered lathi charge on the mob. 

But not much later, the goons return¬ 
ed in a bigger contingent and, this time, 
they snapped the telephone lines, water 
supply and even the power connections 
to the guest-house in their bid to force 
Mayawati and her colleagues out. 

However, a terrorised BSP lot preferr¬ 


ed to suffer the sweltering heat rathci 
than "risk their lives outside" Accord' ! 
ing to Mayawati’s trusted aide, Capt. 
Rizvi, attempts were made even well | 
after midnight to force entry into the 
BSP general secretary's suite. Rizvi said 
that they got information on a pager 
about an FIR being lodged by the breaka¬ 
way party leader, Raj Bahadur, alleging 
that Mayawati had abducted his son and 
hence her suite should be searched. I 
It was then that Mayawati’s collea¬ 
gues managed to reconnect the room's 
telephone lines and called up the DGP. 

Though police reinforcements had 
been sent after Mayawati spoke to the 
Governor — and this time they were 
from the Central Industrial Security For¬ 
ce (CISF)— BSP men were so terroris¬ 
ed that they did not dare to venture out. 
A couple of them had been whisked 
away earlier in the evening by SP toughs 
in full view ot press cameramen, and 
photographic evidence of the abduction 
was available in all local dailies the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

T here was yet another drama the next 
morning. Word spread that 25 BSP 
MLAs were closeted w'ith Mulayam at 
his private, fortress-like residence. Over 
the next hour, state Assembly Speaker 
Dham Ram Verma told mediapersons 
that he had given formal recognition to 
the 25-mcmber breakaway group as 


majority but failed. In fact, the move backfired 


by pelting of stones at the suite occupied 
by Mayawati. 

And before the BSP leaders holding a 
discussion in the guest-house lounge 
could react, some gun-toting toughs, 
together with SP men, swarmed the 
guest-house. All hell broke loose and 
BSP leaders present in the lounge were 
manhandled, intimidated and assaulted 
with anything and everything that the SP 
actvists could lay their hands on. 

Mayawati and a few of her party col¬ 
leagues kept themselves locked inside 
her room, while some of the attackers 
banged the doors and tried to break them 
open. Mayawati later told Sunday how 
frantically she made calls to all the top 
people including state Governor Motilal 
Vora, Kanshi Ram, who was at that time 
convalescing in a Faridabad hospital, 
senior BJP leaders and director-general 
of police (DGP), V.S. Mathur. 

The district authorities were definite¬ 
ly alerted, but by then, the damage had 
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BSP (Raj Bahadur). 

He even went to the extent of claim¬ 
ing that each of the BSP legislators had 
come to him willingly and were "clearly 
not under any kind of duress while pledg¬ 
ing full support to Mulayam". 

But there was Mayawati and her col¬ 
leagues complaining to all and sundry 
that her party legislators had been intimi¬ 
dated and kidnapped during the previ¬ 
ous night's free-for-all. However, the 
alleged split in the parly and the harrow¬ 
ing experience of the night before dam¬ 
pened the spirits of the BSP leaders, 
who, by then, were more bothered about 
their own safety than clamouring for 
power 

In fact, that proved to be the turning 
point in the chief minister’s fortunes. 
Mulayam had imagined that he would 
survive with the tacit support of Nara- 
simha Rao. However, the vandalism of 
Yadav’s men provoked sharp criticism 
from all quarters, including the bitter cri¬ 
tics of Mayawati and her party, and Rao 
revised that it would be unwise for him 
to prop up Mulayam any further. 



the Prime Minister was no longer keen 
to have Mulayam on the UP saddle, 
Governor Motilal Vora summoned the 
chief minister and told him to step down. 

Mulayam, understandably, protested, 
claiming his constitutional right to pro 
ve his majority in the state Assembly 
But Vora rejected the plea on the ground 
that Mulayam headed a coalition gov em 
nient of two parties and since one had tur 
ned hostile, the regime automatically 
became a minority. 

The Governor did have the option of 
recommending President’s Rule and 
most Congressmen also seemed to be in 
favour of that. Mulayam, too, liked the 
idea. But, according to a senior Con 
gress leader, two ministers in the Rao 
Cabinet, Ajit Singh and Balram Singh 
Yadav, threatened to resign 
Mulayam was provided the Congress 
shelter any further 

So, much against his wishes, Rao, 
who is believed to have struck a secret 
deal with Mulayam, finally gave his nod 
to sack him. 


G overnor Vora, in his report to the 
Centre, was said to have strongly 
recommended handing over power to 
Mayawati for the simple reason that she 
had mustered the required strength. But 
he gave her 15 days to prove her majori 
ty on the floor of the House. 

Hence, soon after assuming power, 



A file picture of BJP leaders: back la the 


Mayawati called a session of the state 


Assembly on 19 June, when a no 


confidence motion would be first moved 
against Speaker Dham Ram Verma of 


the SP. 


At the political level, Vora was sup 


posed to have told the Prime Minister 


that putting hurdles in Mayawati’s path 


would, under the circumstances, send 


out adverse signals about the Congress 


Mulayam was even prepared to support 


There was furore in Parliament as 
well against what was described as 
unleashing of terror on a Dalit woman 
simply because she had staked claim to 
the chief ministership of the country’s 
largest state. 

Mulayam’s strong-arm tactics thus 
boomeranged. Rao, too, was compelled 
to say: enough is enough. 

This sudden turnaround in Rao’s stan¬ 
ce left Mulayam stunned. In the past, he 
had got away with the cold-blooded kill¬ 
ing of unarmed agitators and rape of 
women demonstrators by the state poli¬ 
ce. These atrocities were committed last 
year against people demanding the sepa¬ 
rate hill state of Uttarakhand. 

At that time, Rao had not only refused 
to dismiss the Mulayam government, 
but chosen to estrange senior Congress 
leader Narain Dutt Tiwari, who even¬ 
tually joined the dissident camp and for¬ 
med ^parallel organisation. 

After getting the Centre’s signal that 


Volte-face 

Narasimha Rao betrayed 
no soft comer for 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 

T he meeting of die Congress Work 
ing Committee (CWC) was to 


I ing Committee (CWC) was to 
finish late and no one .knew what its 


decision would be. 


Reports from Lucknow were dis¬ 
maying. MuLayamSihgh Yadavhad 
already Hied (he itHigb -stuff to fore* 
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reckoning In UP 

much-harped commitment to the cause 
of Dalits. 

The SP-BSP alliance had never 
shown much cohesion and the 18-month 
partnership was repeatedly strained by 
the outrageous utterances of BSP chief 
Kanshi Ram and Mayawati. There were 
many occasions when Mulayam was 
humiliated publicly. Contrary to his 
otherwise arrogant and haughty 


nature, Mulayam was 
ready to take it all 
because power was too 
precious to him. 

Kanshi Ram and 
Mayawati would come to 
Lucknow all too frequent¬ 
ly and issue blistering sta¬ 
tements against 

Mulayam Singh Yadav, 

1 only to give him a clean 
chit a couple of days later 
following their meeting 
with the chief minister. 
No one knows for certain 
what transpired in those 
meetings, but the BSP 
leaders invariably emerg¬ 
ed placated. 

So when Kanshi Ram 
again humiliated 

Mulayam last month and 
even threatened to topple 
his government, it was 
taken as one of Kanshi Ram’s usual 
tantrums. Mulayam himself told Sun¬ 
day barely a week later, "Well, there 
was nothing to worry; every time Kan¬ 
shi Ramji comes to Lucknow, our rela¬ 
tionship becomes stronger.” 

But the cleavage, in reality, ran dee¬ 
per than usual. Kanshi Ram had accused 
Mulayam of rigging the recent elections 
to the state’s panchayats. Even though 


these elections were not contested on a 
party basis, individual candidates were 
being backed by different parties, and 
the majority of the seats were won by 
candidates supported by the SP. 

Not only the BSP, but all other parties 
including the Congress and the BJP alle¬ 
ged large-scale rigging in these elec¬ 
tions. The results of the by-elections 
further boosted Mulayam’s spirits. Of 
the four Assembly seats, three went to 
the SP while the BJP managed to retain 
one. 

Kanshi Ram could see the erosion of 
his own vote-bank because of 
Mulayam’s political manoeuvrings and 
realised that continuing the alliance any 
further might prove harmful to his own 
political interests. 

Thus while Mulayam was revelling in 
his party’s success at the elections, fol¬ 
lowing which he had called his party’s 
national executive meet in Lucknow, 
Kanshi Ram was holding secret parleys 
with top BJP leaders in New Delhi. 

Being Mulayam’s sworn political 
enemy, the BJP readily agreed to extend 
the support of its 177 members in the UP 
Assembly to the BSP. 

W hile the three-day-long drama 
loaded with tension, intrigue and 
violence came to an end with 
Mulayam \s dismissal and Mayawati’s 
installation as the chief minister, it was 


Mayawati. But the BSP turned down the offer 


minister; or it could give Yadav more 
time to prove his majority on the 
floor of the House. 

That would have meant horse¬ 
trading, and the situation may have 
gone out of control. There could be 
serious law and order problems if the 
Congress government at the Centre 
was perceived to be supporting the 
Yadavs against the Dalits. 

The CWC bad the usual clutch of 
members. Two leaders from UP — 
Congress Legislature Party (CLP) 
leader Pramod Tiwari and Congress 
MLA Naresh Agrawal — were pres¬ 
ent at the meeting. The Prime Mini¬ 
ster spoke last. 

Sitaram Kesri. K. Kanmakaran, 
Rajesh Pilot, Ghulara Nabi Azad, 
Madhavsinh Solanki rmd Ahmed 
Patel favoiffedMulayam. Kesri warn¬ 
ed that the Congress could faceOBC 


ire if the backwards felt that the party 
helped topple Yadav. They were for 
giving 1dm more time. 

But Uttar Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee (UPCC) chief JUendra Prasad 
wouldn't agree. Anyone would be 
better than Yadav, he said. After all. 
the Congress(I) had to respect the 
mandate of its own workers, he 
argued. The UPCC had passed a reso¬ 
lution long back demanding Yadav's 
dismissal. 

As for die Prime Minister and Con¬ 
gress president, Narasimha Rao, he 
was extremely critical of Yadav in 
his 30-minute speech. He said the 
average Congress worker was fed up 
with Ms rule. "Their feelings are 
more important than ours," stressed 
Rao. ’ 


not the BSP alone that benefited in the 
bargain. 

But it was the BJP that had the last 
laugh. By entrusting the governance of 
the state to a Dalit woman, who had once 
been their avowed critic, the BJP has 
sought to change its image of an essenti¬ 
ally upper-caste party. 

Though it is too early to predict how 
long this alliance will last, there is no 
doubt that the BJP has achieved its 
prime objective of toppling its arch 
enemy, Mulayam, besides weakening 
the otherwise formidable SP-BSP com¬ 
bine that had pitted the Dalits, backwar¬ 
ds and Muslims directly against the saf¬ 
fron brigade. 

With a weak National Front and a dis¬ 
integrating Congress in UP, the BJP has 
every chance to emerge as the most for¬ 
midable political party in the country’s 
most populous state — at least in the 
immediate future. • 

Shmrat Chandrm/Lucknow 
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Cast in a 
different 
mould_ 

Maharashtra f s deputy chief 
minister, Gopinath Munde, is no 
mundane politician 

I n his photographs Gopinath Pandurangrao Munde 
invariably has a faraway look in his eyes and an 
amused expression. In flesh, however, the impres¬ 
sion is radically different and more in keeping with 
the accepted mould of a politician. Munde weighs 
his words, never discloses enough to make decent copy 
and projects a faint arrogance. 

To his credit, he has none of the dissipated sloth that one 
has come to associate with Congressmen nor the tantrums 
of Shiv Sainiks or the supposed lack of polished craftiness 
of BJP men. 

And to prevent his image from crystallising into 
any definite shape, Munde also professes not to have any 
strong religious sentiments although he is the most power¬ 
ful BJP leader in the state. 

Essentially, a man who keeps his own counsel, Munde 
is guided by the RSS light. He has no known BJP gurus, 
though he is vciy close to the BJP general secretary, Pra- 
mod Mahajan. 

But that is more of a friendship borne out of college days 
and the fact that their ideological ties have extended to the 
realm of the familial with Munde’s marriage to Mahajan’s 
sister. J. 

Inspired neither by the BJP's Hmdutva brand of rcligior? 
nor the Shiv Sena's narrow anti-Muslim rantings, Munde, 
at heart, seems to belong to the san^h panvar. 

INDEED HIS first forays into the political arena of Maha¬ 
rashtra were more the work of a preacher than a politician 
and indicate his deep respect for the discipline that the RSS 
deifies. 

Lottery, liquor ban and Sanjay Dutt were causes that led 
even his partymen to squirm at his fervour, but Munde 
remained like a proverbial rock, silent and unmoving. 

Idealist or moralist? A mixture of both, depending on 
which side of the fence he is viewed from Close aides like 
to project him as an "idealist and a man of simple tastes, 
whose passion is the uplift of the rural poor". And indeed 
Munde’s own passion and goal to date is to see that every 
village in Maharashtra has electricity, water and roads. 
Despite those Marxist overtones and despite the fact 


that his home district, Beed, used to be a communist bas¬ 
tion, Munde has never had any Marxist leanings, though 
among BJP leaders he has the best relations and even has 
direct dialogues with the socialist fraternity. Matured by 
the RSS (he was a pracharak from 1974 to 1978 in Pune), 
his grip on politics comes entirely from his grass-roots 
upbringing. 

Bom in 1948 in Nathra village of Beed district, Munde 
comes from a family of the nomadic Vanjari tribe With 
absolutely no political influences to guide him, Munde’s 
political beginnings obviously stem from some inner 
stirrings. 

His bio-data is replete with instances when he organised 
student and farmer agitations. And he has an impressive str¬ 
ing of affiliations with the Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi Pari- 
shad (the ABVP is the students wing of the BJP), the BJP 
and the RSS. 

His career from his early days in his home constituency 
of Renapur to the present where he occupies Ramtek, the 
official bungalow, has been a seesaw' from one Assembly 
election to the next. After winning in 1980 he lost in 1985 
but rose again in 1990, and at 36 was the youngest ever 
state head of any party. 

CURRENTLY RIDING a wave, deputy chiel ministership, 
for him, is ju^t one step closer to his goal of being chid’ 
minister Tenacity and patience are obviously two lessons 
of the sangh parivar that Munde is well versed in. 


Close aides like to project 
Gopinath Munde as an ’idealist 
and a man of simple tastes, 
ariose passion is the uplift of the 
rural poor” 


And nowhere is this better illustrated than with Mun- ^ 
de’s pet topic — the cnminalisation of politics. As far as 
this is concerned, he is like a dog with a bone, worrying it 
ceaselessly until he gets to the marrow. 

It was he who relentlessly hounded former chief mini¬ 
ster Sharad Pawar to expose his supposed associations 
with criminals and reveal that two criminals wanted in mur¬ 
der cases had travelled with Pawar on a defence aircraft. 

Or, more recently, in the same vein of clean-up politics, 
his marathon yatra from Shivneri to Shivaji Park in Bom¬ 
bay, a journey that took from September to December to 
cover and was a protest against Pawar politics which, in 
Munde-speak, is synonymous with criminal activities. 
The yatra is now seen as a turning point in Munde’s career 
and his victory is partially attributed to it. 

With a daily schedule that enforces the rigours of rising 
at 6 am and sleeping at 2 am, Munde has no scope to relax 
with his two passions of riding and swimming. But, says 
his aide, he doesn’t need them because "when a man has 
power in his mind nothing else is needed". 

But is it the hunger for power that drives many to play 
petty political games or is it the quiet craving of the 
"idealist, visionary and dreamer" that Munde is projected 
as ? • 
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SPOTLIGHT 


With a 

BANG 


Bangalore 
was in the 

Inner Circle last fortnight. 
The hottest reggae group 
— which won the 1994 
Grammy—decided to 
hold its only concert in the 
country in this city. 

Reason: Bangalore had 
notched up the highest 
sales of its cassettes. 

And was the crowd 
enthusiastic' Even the Rs 
450 seat’- went 
unoccupied as 
everybody, but 
everybody was dancing in 
time to the bouncy music. 
From their hits like 
Gaines People Play and 
Reggae Dancer to the 


Back in 

THE 

PICTURE 


Hnshikesh 
Mukherjee 
is planning to do a Mam 
Ratnam. His latest film — 
which will mark the 
popular director’s return 
to the silver screen after a 
long break — will tackle 
the same theme as 
Bombay, communal riots. 

The script is based on 
famous music composer 
Salil Chowdhury’s 
Dressing Table, which 
created a sensation in 
Bengali literary circles in 
the ’50s. But, the director. 
Who is also writing the 
screenplay, has reworked 
d* story keeping the 
Jjttnubay riots in mind. 




TIm Ninar Clrda: a big hK 

legendary Bob Marley’s 
Buffalo Soldier to No 
Woman No Cry , the 
group had the audience 


crying for more. 

Little wonder then that 
the Rastafarian group, 
which preaches the 


brotherhood of man, 
didn’t have to ask twice 
for the crowd to link 
hands and sing along. 



There is grave doubt 
whethei the movie itself 
will cause a riot, though. 

The reason is not 
difficult to fathom. 
Hnshida has decided to 
cast the ageing 
supers tar-tumed-MP, 
Rajesh Khanna.and not 
the youthful hero, Arvind 
Swamy, in the lead role. 


Hrishlkasli Mukharjaa (left) amt Ra|aali Khannai happy 
daycare hare again 
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Heil 

HITLER! 


comical for a one-time 
cartoonist to be compared 
to Adolf Hitler. 

But, although Shiv 
Sena supremo Bal 
Thackeray is extremely 
upset with an American 
newspaper for running a 
story on him titled ‘A new 
Hitler is bom’, the fact 
remains that he cannot 


Bal Thackeray: preferring 
Hitler over Rae 

hide his admiration for 
the Fuehrer. 

While releasing a 
Marathi-language book 
titled Hitler—A Great 
Tragedy, Thackeray 
scoffed at the "inactive" 
Prime Minister who "has 
not been able to do 
• anything for this country". 

And, his solution? 
"This country needs an 
aggressive Hitler." 


Twinkle, 

twinkle, 

LITTLE 

STAR 


Showbiz 
people 
Amala and Nagaijuna 
have decided that the day 
has come to take their 
baby out. 

Ten-month-old Akhil 
has his itinerary worked 
out for him: he will crawl 
into a circus; enter an 
ice-cream parlour; 
hitchhike a ride up to 
Ooty; and even negotiate 
a crowded traffic crossing 
on his own. 

He will do all this and 
more in what is supposed 
to be a remake of the 
hugely popular Baby's 
Day Out. Titled Sisinori, 
the film is about the antics 
of an infant, who foils 
repeated attempts to 


Food for 

THOUGHT 


Kentucky 
fried 

chicken and pizzas with 
sausage trimmings for 
Maneka Gandhi? Never. 

Instead, the former 
environment minister and 
India’s most avowed 
vegetarian intends to eat 
multinational fast food 
biggies, who are planning 
to set up shop in die 
country, for breakfast 
The first in the line of 
fire is Pepsi Foods. 
Maneka has attacked the 
Centre’s decision to allow 





kidnap him 
Of course, all 
arrangements have been 
ihade to make Akhil as 
comfortable as possible. 
Portable air-conditioners 
and an array of toys 
follow him everywhere. 






wttfi Akhil: ■ star Is bom 

Besides, father Nagaijuna 
— who makes a special 
appearance in the film— 
and mother Amala are 
always at hand. 

So, can we say, 
twinkle, twinkle, little 
star? 


them to operate 60 
meat-based junk food 
joints in the country. She 
argued that this would 
lead to the proliferation of 
such eat-outs and push up 
the demand for meat and 
poultry enormously. 

The fad for junk food 
among the younger 
generation, she asserted, 
could create health 
problems ranging from 
obesity to high 
cholesterol to heart 
ailments. 

We can’t speak for the 
younger generation, but 
Maneka’s ire is already 
causing heartburn to the 
likes of Pizza Hut and 
Pepsi Foods’ Kentucky 
Fried Chicken. • 














Indeed, no other airline offers wide-bodied 
reater seat-pitch - 38" in Executive Class and 34" 


aircraft with 
in Economy. 


a 


Ves, when it comes to in-flight comfort, we believe in stretching 
it to the limit. 


A welcome drink, hot/cold towels, and two-course meals are 
just some of the other premiums that keep our passengers sitting 
pretty. 


Not©. Some fee** " 


ahrMun/mantintukH aro AuollihlA 1ft Sftinrrt rtlaRRAS^AiffJ'flft 




Of course, a national network, an enhanced baggage 
illowance, maintenance infrastructure for a fleet of 58 aircraft, and 
JomputeriGogl reservations keep us aeronautical miles ahead. 

No wonder more and more people are rediscovering the 
Pleasure of flying a large airline. 

Shouldn’t you too ? 


Come home to 
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■ Forced diet! 

S ome economists have 
been worried for some 
time over the reduction in 
per capita food consumption 
since 1991 Now, the 
concern is official 

Last week, the director of 
the Food Corporation ol 
India (FCI), Kanhaiyalal 
Cidwani, revealed that he 
had written to the Prime 
Minister about the gradual 
reduction in the offtake of 
foodgrain under the public 
distribution system (PDS) 
Because PDS price is high 
— sometimes higher than 
open market prices in some 
places the number of 
those wh > cat ration food has 
reduced This has also 
resulted in people generally 
eating less than they did 
before 1991 

Gidwani says that stocks 
with the I Cl have touched a 
new peak o! 31 million 
tonnes with larmcrs selling 
more to the government as 
they arc getting better pnccs 
But this has led to higher 
PDS prices which hast 
reduced sales 

The result of this is that 




Footlgiain 
piling with H i 

food stocks are piling with 
the FCI This year, Gidwam 
expects to buy another 30 3 1 
million tonnes of wheat and 
nee, onto 20-22 million 
tonnes olflvhich will go in 
PDS or open market sales 
Already, stocks worth Rs 
1,000 crore are lying 
exposed to the nsk of 
damage from monsoons, he 
says, and implies that he is 
getting precious little help 
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EVENT OF THE WEEK 


SEBI unearths major flaws m BSE’s 
functioning 

Trouble grows a* the Bombay Slock 
Exchange (BSE) The Securities and 
Exchange Board of India (SEBI), in an 
inspection last week, found major gaps 
in its operations 

One of such crucial lapses is that BSF’s 
member-brokers are evading paying 
margin money to the exchange In the last inspection of the 
BSE in February 1993, SEBI found the same kind of lapse 
and discovered that firms belonging to the duectors of the 
governing body were evading paying the margin money 
Nothing was done at that time 

The latest inspection also revealed that BSE was not 
collecting the listing money from all the companies that 
were listed The revenue from listing formed a quarter of 
the BSE’s income m 1993-94 But even though more and 
more companies are listed, this year alone, BSE has seen a 
sharp tall in collection — by as much as 26 percent—in 
annual listing fees 

Thirdly, SEBI has found that BSE is not making profits 
with its invcstible funds Incredibly, income from 
investments and deposits dropped from Rs 26 51 crore in 
1992-93 to Rs 10 57 crore in 1993-94 Moreover, BSE lost 
Rs 92 lakh when the scam-tainted Bank of Karad went into 
liquidation 

Meanwhile, the primary market has shown itself to be 
shakiest in May than at any time before Prime Data Base, 
which made a study reveals that the crash of the Bhushan 
Steel and Malvika Steel issues in Apnl earned on the bad 
tidings into May 

Only 122 companies entered the market that month In 
Januarv, there were 147 issues, in February, 200 issues, in 
March, 173 issues and m Apnl, 136 issues 

Also, SEBI cancelled the Lyon’s Range Finance and 
Shi ljfce Cotton issues It was the poorest-ever public 
response At least 18 companies extended their issues till 
the last closing date, while a few others managed to close 
after the earliest closing day And in terms of collection, 

Rs 727 crore was raised in May as against Rs 85 crore 
raised in Apnl, Rs 954 crore raised in March, a staggenng 
Rs 4,529 crore raised in February and Rs 1,642 crore 
raised in January Next month, it is likely to be even worse 
for the pnmary market 


■ Weaning act 

C learly P Chidambaram 
is not a half-way 
reformer I ast week, the 
commerce ministry decided 
to terminate all budgetary 
support to export promotion 
councils (FPCs) A review 
panel had suggested that it 
be continued and the former 
commerce minister, Pianab 
Mukherjee, also seemed 
keen to keep it that way But 
Chidambaram has ended all 
this 

Not surpnsmgly the 
FPCs have been stung by 
this decision Already, 
budgetary support was being 
cut by 20 per cent every year, 
and in five year’s time, they 
expected not to have any 



P Chidantbaiam nomoie 
subsidies 

governmental support at all 
Chidambaram has come and 
wielded the axe 
"prematurely" 

The engineenng export 
promotion council is the 
worst-hit It has decided to 
shut down three more of its 
offices in Dusseldorf, 

Nairobi and Singapore from 
1 August, and is most vocal 
against Chidambaram But 
the minister is unambiguous 
that such budgetary support 
goes against the very grain of 
liberalisation, and has asked 
industry to do its own export 
promotion That seems 
reasonable enough Many 
companies this year have 
done staggeringly well • 
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SHARING THE MP? 



Finally, a settlement has been reached in 
Manipal’s fractious Pai family 








Ramesh Pai 
(centre) with sons 
Sudhakar (left) and 
Shantaram 


"There is no 
question of feeling 
happy or sad that 
the family has been 
divided. We have to 
cany on with our 
business now as we 
have always done" 


F inally, there is peace on the Pai front. The 
bitter feud which lasted more than three 
years and brought the low-profile Pai family 
unfavourable publicity has apparently been 
settled. Or has the battle entered a new 
phase? Corporate-watchers feel that the two factions of 
the family are now set to fight each other again, not in 
the same boardroom, but from their respective ones. 

Ever since the dispute was settled a little over a 
month ago, the Pais have rolled up the sleeves of their 
pin-striped shirts and got down to business. The Rs 
1,200-crore. Manipal-bascd empire has been split 
between the rival factions and the groups’ different 
institutions are striving to notch up better figures than 
the others. This has seen hectic activity at the two 
leading financial companies belonging to the two 
groups. 




Who goto what of the 



Maharashtra Apex Corporation Limited 


Canara Steel Limited 

Chitrakala Investments Limited, Searock 
Investments & Commercial Corporation 
of India Limited 



$ Manipal Hotels Limited 

| Manipal Printers, Manipal Prakashan, 
§ Sharath Investments, Sharath Impex, 
i Manipal Syndicate Housing Limited 

i -•' • ■ -' 1 ■ ' 1,1 
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DEEPAK G PA WAR 


The Industrial Credit 
and Development Syndic¬ 
ate (ICDS), with K.K. Pai 
as its new chairman, has 
already restructured its 
board and joined up with 
Standard Chartered to be 
the principal service cen¬ 
tre for credit cards in the 
country, while the Maha¬ 
rashtra Apex Corpora¬ 
tion Limited (MACL), 
now led by Ramesh Pat’s 
family, is set to float a 
mutual fund. 

With the future deci¬ 
dedly in the service sec¬ 
tor, and the Pais’ track 
record in building up 
financial institutions, 
there is little doubt that 
both groups will do well. 
Indeed, both groups are 
highly optimistic about 
their chances of success. 


"After three years, 
the settlement has 
come as a relief. In 
hindsight, I feel the 
dispute was unnecessary, 
but then, I have no regrets. If 
there are any scars from the 
dispute, time will heal them" 



gations, lodged complaints against rival 
factions with different financial institu¬ 
tions and had taken the dispute to friends 
for settlement,giving the discord epic 
contours. 

The family feud hadn’t just taken every 
one by surprise. It had shocked many. 
Founded by the late T.M. A. Pai, a doctor 
and an entrepreneur of repute, the Pai 
family had remained close-knit, and bro¬ 
thers and cousins had worked together 
to make the group one of the biggcsl of 
its kind in the south. It is due solely to the 
Pais’ efforts to build up a cluster of reput¬ 
ed financial companies and highly- 
regarded educational institutions that a 
remote coastal place called Manipal 
found itself on the map of India. 

Along with many filler firsts to their 
credit, was the Syndicate Bank which 
the Pais had set up, and is today, one ol 
the biggest in the country. But when 
banks were nationalised by Indira Gan¬ 
dhi m 1%9, so was Syndicate Bank, and 
the Pais were paid a compensation of Rs 
1.5 crore. With the compensation 
money as the core fund, the Pais set up 
the ICDS which grew to be the biggest 
institution of the Manipal group of com- 


CHART BY SANTOSH DUTTA 


THE PAI FAMILY TREE 























BUSINESS 


panies with a fund base 
of over Rs 230 crore. 

It was ICDS that later 
on became a bone of con¬ 
tention and caused the rift 
in the family. It began 
with Ramesh Pai’s bid to 
promote his son, Sudha- 
kar, as his successor and 
natural inheritor of not 
just ICDS, but the entire 
group, and the latter’s 
efforts to gain control of 
ICDS through some dubi¬ 
ous means. 

The succession sche¬ 
me was not acceptable to 
the rest of the lannly 
which I ell that the inherit¬ 
ance should be based on 
merit. However, what 
really alarmed them was 
that Ramesh Pai, a fair 
aibiter ot all family dis¬ 
putes, was turning a blind 


C. Subramaniam 


The former Union 
finance minister 
was the last one to 
try to resolve the conflict. 
With the help of Ambani’s 
advisor, O.N. Chaturvedi, he 
finally got the Pals to come to 
an agreement 


eye to Sudhakar’s misdeeds. 

The conflicts found Ramesh Pai and 
his two sons on one side, with the other 
Pais including his brother, cousins and 
in-laws ganged up under Mohandas Pai 
on the other side. This faction accused 
Sudhakar of forging signatures of 
deceased shareholders to increase his 
share in ICDS and resented his appeals 
to the Life Insurance Corporation and 
Unit Trust of India for support to his bid 
for control of ICDS. 

The bitterness spread to other hold¬ 
ings of the Manipal group. Canara Land 
Investments, for instance, became a con¬ 
tentious issue with Sudhakar trying to 
wrest control. Even the educational insti¬ 
tutions comprising two medical colle¬ 
ges, a dental college and a couple of phar¬ 
macy colleges came under dissension. 

With a number of cross-holdings in 
almost all the companies, a fair settle¬ 




ment of the dispute was clearly elusive. 
And even as Ramesh Pai claimed that 
the dispute would not cause a split, 
friends and well-wishers were approach¬ 
ed to help hammer out an amicable 
agreement. 

The first such mediator was the 
dhannadhikari of Dhannasthala, Vee- 
rendra Heggade. Though the highly- 
revered religi ous leader tried his best, 
the dhamiadhikari's recommendations 
fell by the wayside as the group found 
his formula unacceptable. The next man 
who tried but failed to broker peace, was 
Dhirubhai Ambani of Reliance, a dose 
friend of the Pais. But his efforts failed 


(K.K. Pai 


The ICDS, with Pal as its new 
chairman, has already 
restructured Its board and 
|olned up with Standard 
Chartered to ha the principal 
service centra for credit 
cards In the country 
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The last one to give it a try was C. Sub- 
ramaniam, former Union finance mini¬ 
ster. With the help of Ambani’s adviser, 
D.N. Chaturvedi, he finally got the Pais 
to come to an agreement. Under this 
arrangement, Ramesh Pai and his sons 
had to give up their ICDS shares for a fix¬ 
ed amount, and in return, they would be 
given some land from Canara Land 
1 n vestment s and off ice space i n theSy ndi - 
cate House now controlled by the 
Mohandas Pai group. 

The accord also gave independent 
charge of a couple of companies to the 
two groups. Only minor issues like who 


had how much say in the running of the 
Manipal Academy of Higher Education 
(MAHE)—now a deemed university 
— remain to be sorted out. 

While the Mohandas group controls 
ICDS and other companies like Manipal 
Finance, Manipal Hotels and Manipal 
Printers and its publications, Ramesh 
Pai and his sons have Maharashtra Apex 
Corporation Limited and the two manu¬ 
facturing units of Canara Steel and Kar¬ 
nataka Consumer Products Limited 
(which makes the popular Kurlon mat¬ 
tress). Ramesh Pai also received Rs 35 
crore for selling his holdings in ICDS at 


Rs 220 a share. Finally, both sides agre¬ 
ed that neither had lost or won since it 
was a fair settlement. 

The acceptance, based almost entire¬ 
ly on what Ambani had recommended, 
came about when it looked as if the Pais 
would never be able to reach an amicable 
agreement. "I guess everyone was 
tired," explained Mohandas Pai, while 
Ramesh Pai said: "We cannot afford to 
goon quarreling." 

The former patriarch of the family 
said he was not disappointed that the 
Pais who had stuck together for seven 
decades had to fight it out. "Honestly, 
there is no such thing as a close-knit fami¬ 
ly or a family which has no quarrels," 
says Ramesh Pai. "Perhaps, we were per¬ 
ceived as close-knit because we never 
fought openly. Each one always has his 
own interests and that becomes 
important." 


Dhirubhai Ambani 


The acceptance, based 
almost entirely on what 
Ambani, a close friend of the 
Pais, had recommended, 
came about when It looked as 
If the Pals would never 
reach an amicable 
agreement 


He is confident that the Maharashtra 
Apex Corporation Limited has a bright 
future. "We had built the Syndicate 
Bank only to have it taken away. Then, I 
built the ICDS from a mere Rs 3.5-crore 
outfit to one of over Rs 200 crore. Now, 
God has given me an opportunity to 
build another big Financial institution. 
Already, MACL’s profits have increas¬ 
ed and I am confident that we will do 
well." 

Even Mohandas Pai is glad with the 
way ICDS is doing. "The inflow of depo¬ 
sits has been very good and we collected 
Rs 227 crore even at the height of the 
family feud. While we are concentrating 
on our core business of hire-purchase, 
we are also going to be strengthening 
our merchant banking activities. The 
sky is the limit." 

With both the Pai groups concentrat¬ 
ing on their businesses and competing 
against each othei, there is an uneasy 
calm in Manipal. • 

Qmuri LankmMh/Bmngalorm 
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CREDIT WORTHY 


T he Indian credit rating busi¬ 
ness is in for some exciting 
times. IJS-based international 
biggies like Standard & Poor, 
Moody's, Duff & Phelps, 
Thomson Bankwatch and Fitch, and the 
London-based IBCA, are now turning 
their eyes towards India and the competi¬ 
tion ahead — between these foreign 
companies and between them and the 
domestic ones — promises to be 
interesting. 

The obvious primary strategy is to tie 
up with the Indian biggies to diaw on 
their expertise and knowledge of the 
Indian business and market. ICRA Ltd, 
the rating agency promoted by IFC1. is 
understood to be giving the linal touches 
to its tie-up with IBCA, London, that spe¬ 
cialises in bank rating. CARL Ltd, the 
agency floated by IDBI, L in dialogue 
with Duff & Phelps and Thomson Bank- 
watch. Confirms Mr G.P. Gupta, execu¬ 
tive director of IDBI, "We are negotiat¬ 
ing with two or three companies but 
have not yet take" a final decision." 

The most hectic activity, however, 
seems to be going on at CRISIL — the 
market leader promoted by ICICI with 
equity stakes from the likes of IFC*\ 
Washington, the Asian Development 
Bank, HDFC, UTI etc. The agency is I 
negotiating with S&P, Moody’s and 
Duff & Phelps. Admits Mr G.S.R.K. 
Rao, executive director, "Some interna¬ 
tional credit rating agencies have 
approached us and negotiations have 


With the entry of international firms, competition intensifies in the 

credit rating business in India 




P.M. THOMAS 

"We have 
appointed Tata 
Consultancy 
Service to 
develop 
suitable 
software for us 
and the job is 
expected to be 
completed 
soon" 
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PRAMPSHAH 


Negotiations 
between SAP ami 
CRISIL began when 
Shah was CRISIL'* 
managing director. 

However, little 
progress has been 
made since then 
because SAP Is 
asking for a higher 
equity share than 
CRISIL Is prepared 


been going on with them lor several 
months But nothing has crystallised as 
yet." 

Industry circles claim that the negotia¬ 
tions between S&P and CRISIL began 
when Pradip Shah was CRISIL's manag¬ 
ing director. However, little progress 
has been made since then because S&P 
is asking lor a higher equity share than 
CRISIL is prepared to give. The belief 
apparently is that CRISIL has establish¬ 
ed its credibility in the market, and feels 
that it is capable of going it alone There¬ 
fore, it is not prepared to offer anything 
more than a token equity stake 



The CRISIL-S&P negotiation has 
become a benchmark of sorts. While 
other rating agencies are continuing 
their own negotiations, they are waiting 
to see how the balance tilts with CRISIL 
before they finalise their own tie-ups. 
Says P.M. Thomas managing director 
of CARE, "As far as the Indian rating 
business is concerned, domestic rating 
companies enjoy an upper edge over 
foreign rating companies because Indi¬ 
an analysts understand the mindset of 
Indian industries, the distribution chan¬ 
nels and the politics of various commodi¬ 
ties like sugar, cotton, oil etc." 


Taking stock | 

Some rating agencies are now showing an interest in 
grading equities 


G.S.R.K. RAO 


"Soiim 

International credit 
rating agendas 
have approached us 
[CRISIL] and 
negotiations have 
been going on with 
thorn for several 
months. But 
nothing has 
crystallised as yet" 


T he catch, howevci, is that in most of 
the ongoing collaborations, both 
sides are interested in rating instruments 
of Indian companies and industries 
when they raise debt from the internatio¬ 
nal market, and that is where the interna¬ 
tional rating agencies become 
important. Explains another credit rat¬ 
ing official, "Indian rating companies 
arc not recognised by the regulatory 
authorities in developed countries, and 
so, the international agencies are cruci¬ 
al. On the other hand, the fee structure in 
India is so low that foreign companies 
cannot operate in it." 

The conflict also arises from the fact 
that Indian agencies are wary of foreign 
companies becoming overbearing once 
. they acquire a higher equity stake. They 
aic quite likely to impose their own sys¬ 
tems and style of functioning as their 
priority will lie in maintaining their own 
i international credibility. 


I n an attempt to spread their reach 
further, rating agencies are now 
seriously considering the rating of 
equities. The idea was earlier mooted 
by a parliamentary standing 
committee which felt that there was a 
need to establish a system that would 
help small investors make their 
decisions on equity investments. 

So far, various investment 
journals have been giving their own 
ratings to equity issues, and needless 
to say, these ratings vary widely. 
"Now,” says Subodh Shah, general 
manager, CRISIL. "we are 
considering the ranking of equities 
by our investment research 
department, though the modalities 
have yet to be syoriced out." 


However, 1CRA, the rating 
agency promoted by IFCI, has 
already announced its scheme of 
grading equities. Says its chairman, 
Mr D.N. Ghosh, "The grade will be 
given on the basis of ‘earning 
prospects’ and the risk associated 
with such earnings;" The rating will 
be done for the issuer and the 
decision to announce the rating will 
rest with him. 

Not many agencies, however, are 
quite so enthusiastic about this kind 
of diversification. Says *M. 
Thomas, managing dineCtoi> of 
CARE, "The concept 6f ratiqg does 
not apply to equities and we are 
interested in rating only pure debt:" . 

' ’ + - i, b 


Though Indian companies also stand 
to gain from the superior software availa¬ 
ble with international rating agencies, 
says P.M. Thomas, "We have appointed 
Tata Consultancy Service to develop sui¬ 
table software for us and the job is expec¬ 
ted to be completed soon," 

Gearing up for the competition, CRI¬ 
SIL too is already enlarging its base in 
information services and investment 
research and providing value-added pro¬ 
ducts like the CRISIL Card and CRISIL 
View. The agency also intends to diversi¬ 
fy soon. Says CRISIL’s general mana¬ 
ger, Subodh Shah, "We have already 
done some ratings of chit funds and real 
estate development projects and are also 
considering rating of mutual funds and 
equities.’' • 
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This column is 
being written in 
the garden city of 
Bangalore to 
which I have 
migrated for busi¬ 
ness and personal 
— especially the 
former — reasons. 
Hence forward, 
the garden city which according to a rec¬ 
ent opinion poll in the Delhi-based fort¬ 
nightly, Business Today, is the most pre¬ 
ferred city of India’s business managers 
and which is all set to take over from 
Bombay as the commercial capital of 
the nation, circa 2000 A.D., may well 
bloom large in this column. C'est la viel 
Right now, the big question in 


Bangalore is whether the city which is 
experiencing an unprecedented real esta¬ 
te, business, foreign investment, popula¬ 
tion influx and every other kind of boom 
you can think ot, can escape the ordeal 
of chaotic and unplanned growth which 
has ruined all of India’s metro cities, 
reducing them to the nearest approxima¬ 
tions of hell on earth. 

There arc many lessons which the 
fumbling city fathers and civic admi¬ 
nistrators of Bangalore can learn from 
the experiences of Bombay and the 
other metro cities which have been per¬ 
haps irrevocably ruined by the myopic 
greed of the rapacious politician- 
bureaucrat-builder nexus. 

It is now painfully clear that the prima- 
ty cause of Bombay’s ruination has been 


the failure to develop the city’s com¬ 
muter transportation infrastructure. Des¬ 
pite alarm bells having been sounded in 
the early Seventies, Bombay’s state and 
municipal-lcvcl politicians have ada¬ 
mantly refused to commission a bridge 
to the Indian mainland, which is only 
seven km across the sea from the Gate¬ 
way of India in south Bombay. 

Similarly, other transportation infra¬ 
structure development proposals such as 
a Bandra-Nariman Point toll motorway 
have also been on the back burner for 
decades. Nor has the state government 
or the municipal administration made 
any meaningful attempt to develop 
water-based cummutcr transportation 
systems along the western and eastern 
seaboards of the city. As a consequence. 
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given the ridiculously amateurish urban 
development planning which has con¬ 
centrated employment in the southern 
tip ot the island city, Bombay’s road and 
rail systems arc overloaded to the point 
of imminent breakdown. 

The conspicuous failure to develop | 


Despite the several 
advantages which 
India's most 
futuristic city 
enjoys over the 
nation’s decaying 
commercial capital, 
which is sliding into 
communalism and 
anarchy under its 
new government of 
myopic parochials 
and Hindu 
fundamentalists, 
these advantages 
could well be 
nullified unless 
turned to good 
account 


structure it is rapidly going the Bombay 
way. However, the garden city enjoys 
some historical and political advantages 
which if pursued would enable Bangalo¬ 
re to emerge as the only planned 
international-class metropolis in India 
by the turn of the century. 
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Bombay's commuter transportation 
infrastructure is being replicated in 
Bangalore. Despite its reputation as the 
fastest-growing city in Asia, the garden 
city is wholly bereft of a suburban rail 
network Moreover, the quality of its 
state government-owned bus service 
would (if offered) be an insult to self- 
rcspccting livestock. Neither does the 
city offer a licensed taxi service (38*(XX) 
taxi cabs ply Bombay’s roads daily). 
The ubiquitous auto-rickshaw popula¬ 
tion is obviously inadequate, given the 
regularity with which rickshaw-drivers 
pick and choose their passengers. 
Moreover, the failure to construct high¬ 
way bypasses has resulted in heavy 
truck traffic plying through the heart of 
the city without any attempt being made 
by the traffic police to dissuade them 
from blowing highway horns through 
the day and night. 

In short, despite Bangalore having the 
advantage over Bombay in that it is not a 
linear peninsular city, by neglecting the 
development of its urban transport infra¬ 


T he first of these advantages is 

phic. There is no shortage of land in 
Bangalore which augurs well for the con¬ 
centric growth of the city through the 
development of self-sustaining satellite 
townships. 7 

The second saving grace of Bangalo¬ 
re is that it has a relatively high-c|uality 
state-level and civic administration. 
Civil servants in the garden city arc not 
completlyamorai yokels as they tend to 
be in Bombay. 

A third advantage which Bangalore 
enjoys over Bombay is that it seems to 
have a no-nonsense, common sense- 
endowed political leadership which is 
pro-business and not inclined to pander 
to vested interests such as trade unions 
and government employees. 

Yet, despite the several advantages 
which India’s most futuristic city enjoys 
over the nation’s decaying commercial 
capital, which is sliding into communal¬ 
ism and anarchy under its new govern¬ 
ment of myopic parochials and Hindu 
fundamentalists, these advantages could 


well be nullified unless turned to good 
account. 

For one, the orderly growth and deve¬ 
lopment of Bangalore require the induc¬ 
tion of urban development planners and 
engineers with proven contemporary 
skills in lieu of the one- 
hop-out-of- # the-bush clerks who "have 
barged into the urban development and 
related ministries under caste and kith- 
and-kin quotas. 

The second caveat which Bangalo¬ 
re’s political and other notables need to 
heed is related. The relatively more 
qualitative government and civic admi- 
nistiation with which the garden city is 
blessed needs not only to be sustained, 
but upgraded. This is likely to prove to 
be a tall order as government and civic 
employment for kith and kin is the prima¬ 
ry priority of Karnataka’s caste- 
obscssed politicians who are importing 
the institutionalised corruption and 
cruelties of the village into the state capi¬ 
tal. 

Likewise, the third advantage which 
Bangalore currently enjoys of being 
endowed with a robust, no-nonsense 
political leadership is also on the verge 
of being frittered away. While on one 
hand, the worthies of the ruling Janata 
Dal government are rolling out the red 
carpet for foreign and Indian invest¬ 
ment, on the other hand it is bending 
over backwards to encourage and placa¬ 
te skills-deficient, throwback Kannada- 
language chauvinists who are actively 
propagating education and industry-job 
reservation quotas for sons of the soil. 
Indeed, chief minister Devc Gowda has 
already issued a hasty, ill-conceived 
directive to industry in Karnataka to hire 
only Kannadigas at several levels in cor¬ 
porate hierarchies. 

Against this confusing socio-political 
backdrop, can Bangalore, which has 
already earned the appellation of the 
electronics city of India, metamorphose 
into post-Independence India’s only 
planned and orderly metropolis? 

Certainly, the garden city has a great 
chance to actuulise this stimulating 
ambition. But translating this legitimate 
ambition into a ground-level reality will 
require the concerted and sustained 
effort of the city’s more enlightened 
citizens and the state government’s wil¬ 
lingness to learn the development les¬ 
sons of Bombay and India's other high- 
potential cities which have collapsed 
into chaos and confusion, a 
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Trial In absentia 

The Bombay blasts trial may begin in the absence of the prime suspects 


T he trial of those accused in the Bom¬ 
bay bomb blasts case of March 
1993 has taken a curious turn. The 
prosecution has applied to the court to 
invoke Section 299 of the CrPC, which 
allows proceedings to begin in the absen¬ 
ce of those accused. The section states 
that evidence against the suspects can be 
recorded even while they are 
‘absconding’. r —--•■■■ 

Till date, 170 people 
have been charged in the 
blasts case, and 37 of 
them are absconding. 

Among them are the 
main suspects: Dawood 
Ibrahim, Tiger Memon, 

Mohammad Dossa and 
the two Pakistanis, Tau* 
fiq Siddiqui and Sayyed 
Arif, who allegedly 
masterminded the deadly 
explosions. 

"Section 299 is a very 
rare case,” says senior 
prosecution lawyer Adhij 
Shirodhkar. The last time 
the section was invoked 
was in the Pune court in a 
case concerning the crimi ■ 
nal and TADA detenu 
Bhai Thakur. In that case, 
the judge rejected the j 
application because Tha¬ 
kur was in jail and he was 
not absconding. 

In the bomb blasts 
case, however, there is 
every likelihood of Sec¬ 
tion 299 being invoked 
since it has long been esta¬ 
blished that the main 
accused are not in the country. 

So, why has it taken the prosecution 
this long to apply for Section 299 and 
does it mean that the authorities have 
finally admitted their failure to produce 
the accused in court? 

Opinions differ. Says prosecution 
lawyer Shirodhkar, "Section 299 only 
comes into operation after the framing 
of the charges, and so it is just part of the 
procedure." 

On the flip side is senior defence 
lawyer Prabhakar Hegde, who says, 
"Maybe they were thinking they could 
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nab the accused but have not been able 
to do so, and now are invoking Section 
299." 

"I think what has been done by the pro¬ 
secution is absolutely justified since 
there is no immediate prospect of 
arrest," says S.R. Chitnis, a senior defen¬ 
ce lawyer. The prosecution had no choi¬ 
ce but to fall back on Section 299. 


at work. "There are so many external for¬ 
ces working that the law is just reduced 
to nothing,” laments a senior prosecu¬ 
tion lawyer. Adds Hegde, "They have 
not seriously tried to catch the accused." 

Besides, mere recording of evidence 
isn’t going to take the prosecution very 
far. "What is the purpose of recording 
evidence if there is no likelihood of 




"Obviously, proceedings cannot be halt¬ 
ed just because the accused are not pre¬ 
sent,” says Hegde. 

But a degree of cynicism tinges the 
prosecution’s move. If the proceedings 
begin in absentia, evidence can be recor¬ 
ded and used later when the accused are 
brought to court. That, however, does 
not cover the failure of the authorities to 
arrest any of the prime suspects, though 
their whereabouts are common 
knowledge. 

Police officials say their hands are 
tied, implying that powerful lobbies are 


There is every 
likelihood of Section 
299 being invoked 
since it has long been 
established that the 
main accused are not 
in the country. Among 
them are such prime 
suspects as Dawood 
Ibrahim and Tiger 
Memon (above) 


applying it?” asks a prosecution lawyer. 
In other words, the Section doesn’t gua¬ 
rantee conviction. 

But others are optimistic. "What hap¬ 
pens if the main accused arc arrested 
after ten or 15 years?” asks Chitnis. 
"Many witnesses may not be around at 
that point but Section 299 would help 
record their evidence and the accused 
can face trial based on that.” 

Right now though, there is little likeli¬ 
hood of the main suspects being produc¬ 
ed in court. • 

Lylm Bmvadmm/Bombay 
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The war for peace 

The Sri Lankan government keeps its door open for negotiations 
even as the army is fighting a fierce battle with the LTTE 


F |or the Sri Lankans who have 
been at war with each other 
for over a decade now, the 
irony could not have been 
more cruel. India’s request 
for the extradition of LTTK chief Vcllu- 
pillai Prabhakaran and his deputies — 
intelligence chief Pottu Amman, and 
head of the women’s wing, Akila — 
coincided with a systematic attack on 
Tamil shops in the southern city of Galle. 

The former brought home the fact that 
the man responsible for the killing of so 
many people was still on the loose and 
needed to be punished under the law. 
And, the latter only underlined the Sri 
Lankan government’s helplessness at 
the escalating ethnic conflict: unable to 
reach Prabhakaran, who remains sur¬ 
rounded by his fiercely-dedicated 


cadres in Jaffna, and unsuccessful in con¬ 
taining the spread of violence from the 
tioubled north to the relatively peaceful 
south. 

"The burning of Tamil shops in Galle 
seems to be the first step towards creat¬ 
ing communal disturbances in the south 
by some vested interests and with the 
view to creating a repetition of July 
1983 (when riots in Colombo and the sur¬ 
rounding areas had claimed the lives of 
hundreds of Tamils)," says the leader of 
the Tamil United Liberation Front 
(TULF) parliamentary group, Joseph 
Pararajasingham. 

He pointed out that the burning of the 
Tamil shops had started at 10 pm and 
continued right through the night. Mill¬ 
ions of rupees worth of goods had been 
damaged and tension gripped the area. 

Statements of condemnation poured 
in. Deputy general secretary of the 
Eelam National Democratic Liberation 
Front (ENDLF) P. Rajaratnam said that 
the violence on innocent Tamils would 
not only hinder the efforts to bring about 
peace, but would aggravate the ethnic 
situation. 

Blaming the leading Opposition par¬ 
ty, the United National Party, for the inci¬ 
dent, President Chandnka Kumara- 


tunga said in a statement: 
"It is evident that these 
conspirators do attempt 
to lead the people of Sri 
Lanka to the period of ter¬ 
ror by provoking the 
people of the south to cre¬ 
ate another Black July (of 
1983)." 

A nd even as the trad¬ 
ing of charges over 
the Galle incident was 
going on, the war was 
intensifying in the jun¬ 
gles of the north and the 
cast. Clearly, this war 
was for real — over 500 
people have been killed 
in the armed combat bet¬ 
ween the LTTE and the 
armed forces since 19 
April this year and it 
showed little signs of lett¬ 
ing up. 

"To extradite Prabha¬ 
karan, we need to first 
catch him and this is 
something the Indian 
Army could not do in all 
of a year," the President 
said in a newspaper inter¬ 
view in January this year. 


The Indian government 
has asked for the 
extradition of V. 
Prabhakaran, the LTTE 
chief. But, Sri Lanka has 



Then, the peace talks were still under 
way. A ceasefire on and everybody was 
hopeful that the ethnic strife would final¬ 
ly end. But, the tiulh was that the LTTE 
was only using the cessation of hostilit¬ 
ies to stock up arms and food. Eelam 
was their ultimate goal and they were 
not going to give it up so easily. 

That relentless zeal is in evidence 
even now in this war-ravaged island. 
Marking a departure from the daily bat¬ 
tle with the security forces, the LTTE 
struck with deadly intent on 26 May. 
They rampaged through a village in 
north Trincomalee and massacred 42 
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people, including 24 men, 12 women 
and six children. 

The ruthlessness of the LTTE stunn¬ 
ed the whole city. "It marked a change in 
the LTTE’s strategy/' says a military 
spokesperson, Sarath Manasinghe. 
Volunteers of the International Commit¬ 
tee of the Red Cross (ICRC) who visited 
Kallarawa and saw the dead bodies of 
the innocent civilians labelled it as a 
"contradiction with the most basic rules 



of human behaviour". Eight days later, 
the LTTE sank an ICRC ship off Jalfna. 

On the same day, 26 May, the militaqt 
group assassinated a prominent Buddh¬ 
ist priest, Rev Kithalagama Seelalanka- 
ra, when he was on his way to the 
monastry’s farm at 7.15 am. The priest 
was an important figure in the country’s 
religious and political scene and had, in 
fact, been provided army security for 
nine years. 

The assassination of the revered pri¬ 
est plunged the country into mourning. 
His funeral was held only a week later. 

On the day of the funeral. 



iChandrlka Kumaratunfa: no foreign 
madlatlon right now 


government-controlled television chan¬ 
nels did not telecast any entertainment 
programme. And, with each passing 
visual, the message was being drummed 
tfe; me — the LTTE would not stop at 
nothing to get their final dream of Eelam. 

Faced with the LTTE’s renewed 
thrusts, the army hit back. According to 
the military spokesperson, they smash¬ 
ed a LTTE base in the Kumburupiddi 
jungles on Trincomalee. An estimated 
90 Tigers are said to have been killed. 

Though, the army was distinctly 
upbeat about its victory, there are those 
who viewed the high LTTE casualty 
figures with scepticism. 

E ither way, the incident could only be 
a fleeting moment of triumph. The 
real battle was not even halfway 
through. And, the government had to 
tackle other fronts as well to ensure that 
there could still be peace in the not- 
so-distant future. 

"War is often a means to peace. It 
can’t be helped. It the LTTE chose war 
and that is what they did on 19 April, 
then it is war they will get. But ultimate¬ 
ly, we are looking for a negotiated settle¬ 
ment," said the Sri Lankan foreign mini¬ 
ster, Lakshman Kadirgamar. 

And, it is towards this negotiated set¬ 
tlement that the government is holding 
discussions with all political parlies and 
trying to better its human rights image. 

Acceding to the demand of the Tamil 
parties, President Kumaratunga has deci¬ 
ded to strengthen the Human Rights 
Task Force. The task force would super¬ 
vise all arrests and detentions in the 
country, and would be allowed to visit 
any detention camp it wanted to. 

Giving details of the proposal, consti¬ 


tutional affairs minister G.L. Peiris said 
that the following directions would be 
given to armed forces all over the 
country: 

• Due process to be followed for any 
death in custody. 

• A woman being taken into custody 
could be accompanied by anybody of 
her choice. 

• The officer carrying out the arrest had 
to give in writing who he was and where 
the prisoner was being taken. 

• All prisoners could make a statement 
in the language of their choice. 

• A receipt had to be i ssued for every per¬ 
son being taken into custody. 

A ll this was welcome news for every¬ 
body, particularly for those foreign 
dignitaries who had come to Colombo to 
offer their help. After all, the Chandrika 
government’s credentials had to be 
impeccable. 

Australian foreign minister Gareth 
Evan’s visit, for instance, was preceded 
by intense speculation that he was com¬ 
ing to mediate in the crisis. He later told 
journalists that there was no scope for 
third party mediation at the moment, 
though Australia would be only too will¬ 
ing to assist. 

Clearly, Sri Lanka itself was not very 
interested in foreign mediation at the 
moment. The Canadian secretary of 
state, Raymond Chan, visited Sri Lanka 
for four days. His visit was preceded by 
a press release from the Canadian High 
Commission stating clearly that he was 
going to "explore possibilities for gett¬ 
ing the peace process on track". 

"When friendly governments come to 
see us, they have a habit of saying if 
there is anything we can do for the 
government of Sri Lanka, please let us 
know. But, I don’t see any prospect of 
the LTTE agreeing to mediation," says 
Kadirgamar, adding, "There was a dis¬ 
tinction between buying arms and gett¬ 
ing arms as gifts. We are not getting any 
arms from anybody." 

But, the shopping for arms is very 
much on. At the moment, however, the 
Sri Lankan legal department is busy pro¬ 
cessing the Indian request for the extradi¬ 
tion of Prabhakaran. And in the jungles, 
the army is fighting its most difficult bat¬ 
tle against the LTTE. • 

Mints Jain/Colombo 
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Strong connections 


The Delhi High Court pulls up two senior bureaucrats for trying 
to shield a doctor guilty of financial irregularities 


S uddenly, doctors are mak¬ 
ing more news than politici¬ 
ans these days in the capi¬ 
tal The medicos strike at 
the All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences (AIIMS) and Safdar- 
jung Hospital remained in the 
headlines tor quite some- 
time. Now is the turn of ; ZZj 

Delhi ’ s G B. Pant I lospi- y tg 
tal, where a piquant situa- 
tion has arisen following 
the rein sal of the director. 

Dr Khalil-ul-lah, to vaca¬ 
te his post despite a High 
Court order against him 
and despite the fact that 
he has been sacked by the 
Delhi government. The ; 

charge against the emin- L ^ 

ent cardiologist: embez- 
/lenient of huge govern- M?'^\ 
ment iunds. 

But what has really 
brought the Khalil-ul-lah ' j & 
saga to the front pages of 
most newspapers is the 
High Court’s observation 
that at least two top 
bureaucruts.at the Centre 
— A.N. Verma, the prin¬ 
cipal secretary to the 
Prime Ministei, and P.K. ^ 

Dave, the Lt Governor of 
Delhi — are trying to 
shield the guilty doctor. 

It all began last year, 
when the People’s Union 
for Civil Liberties . 

(PUCL) and the Delhi i 
Medicos and Scientists l 
Front (DMSF) filed a | 
public interest petition i 

against Dr Khalil-ul-lah, * - 

who happens to be a reci¬ 
pient of Padma Bhushan 
* and Padma Shree. The 
petition said that the 
director of the 
government-run G.B. 

Pant Hospital was involv¬ 
ed in fraudulent financial 
transactions while order- I 





mg the purchase of medical and other 
equipments for the hospital. 

On 26 May, after hearing both the par¬ 
ties, a division bench of the Delhi High 
Court comprising Justice Cyriac Joseph 
and D.P. Wadhwa, found Dr Khalil 
ul-lah guilty of swindling the hospital of 





wh 





This is not the first time that Dr Khalil-ul-lah has 
been involved in a controversy of this kind. At 
least two enquiry committees have found the 
director of the G.B. Pant Hospital guilty of 
making money 


a whopping Rs 39 crore. In a harshly - 
worded judgement, the judges ordered 
his immediate removal from the post of 
the director of the G.B. Pant Hospital 
and also directed the medical authorities 
to initiate disciplinary action against 
him. 

_ Following the court* s 

^!C8 i.n or( * er ’ Delhi’s health 

ministei Dr Harshvar- 
dan, sent a letter to the 
VTT"1 health secretary, S. Malai- 
B . ■ j chamy, to ensure compli- 

I J t ancc of the High Court 

Iff verdict. However, the 
| j * health secretary refused 

to take any action against 
, < the doctor on the grounds 

."* = ^ at was not su PP^ ec * 

' with a copy of the court 

VSiiflr order. 

, 1 ‘O?’ ' j? This gave Dr Khalil- 
1 ul-lah precious time to 

act. The judgement was 
passed on Friday, 26 
, May, and on Monday. 29 

May, the doctor 
MMfF'; approached the Supreme 
» Court for a special leave 

petition (SLP). He argu¬ 
ed that the High Court 
order had cast an "unne¬ 
cessary slur" on his cha¬ 
racter. However, Supre¬ 
me Court judges S.C. 
Agarwal and G.N. Ray 
turned down the request 
saying that "according to 
the press, there seems to 
be a strong judgement 
against you". However, 

: - the apex court listed the 

J; V* \ SLP forbearing on 5 June. 

Meanwhile, the Delhi 
government passed an 
order sacking Dr Khalil- 
ul-lah and appointing Dr 
S.K. Khanna in his place. 
Dr Khalil-ul-lah now 
rushed to the vacation 
bench of the Delhi High 
Court and obtained a 
week’s reprieve. In other 
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words, within hours of being dis¬ 
missed from service, he was back at the 
helm of G.B. Pant Hospital. 

T his is not the first time that Dr Khalil- 
ul-lah has been involved in a con¬ 
troversy of this kind. And this is not the 
first time that he has been found guilty of 
making money. 

That the G.B. Pant Hospital was 
being drained of funds for quite someti¬ 
me now is evident from the records of 
the hospital expenditure. Run by the 
Delhi administration, this 365-bed hos¬ 
pital incurred an expenditure of Rs 15 
crore in 1987-88. This figure jumped to 
Rs 21.33 crore in 1988-89 and in 
1989-90, the expenses doubled to Rs 
40.38 crore. 

The department of revenue intelligen¬ 
ce was put on the job to find out the rea¬ 
son behind this unusual increase in hos¬ 
pital expenditure. What the investiga¬ 
tions revealed were startling: duty-free 
medical equipment imported by the 
G.B. Pant Hospital were either installed 
in other hospitals or were lying with the 
indenting agencies. 

Following this, the then Delhi admi¬ 
nistration appointed the Archana Arora 
(IAS) enquiry committee in 1991 to pro¬ 
be the matter. The committee confirmed 
that there were large-scale financial irre¬ 
gularities in the hospital's transactions. 
But even as the Archana Arora commit¬ 
tee’s report gathered dust, another enqui¬ 
ry committee was appointed in 1993 
headed by Dr A.K. Gupta, dean of the 
Maulana Azad Medical College. Its 
report only confirmed what the previous 
one had found. 

But no action was taken against Dr 
Khalil-ul-lah, the doctor who was indict¬ 
ed by both the enquiry committees. 
Why? The High Court verdict throws 
some light on the matter: it hints at a 
nexus between Dr Khalil-ul-lah and 
some top bureaucrats. The judgement 
observes, "Special secretary S. Sathyam 
recorded a note on the case file on 22 
November, 1993, Shri Amar Nath 
Verma, principal secretary to PM, had 
talked to me over the telephone on 19 
November about alleged action against 
Dr Khalil-ul-lah of the Govind Ballabh 
Pant Hospital. He said that there was 
information to the effect that the Delhi 
administration proposed to suspend Dr 
Khalil-ul-lah with reference to some 
ongoing enquiry about the alleged irre¬ 
gularities in purchase of equipment. The 
prinicipal secretary said, no precipitate 
action should be taken by the Delhi admi- 
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The G.B. Pant Hospital in the capital: making news 


nistration before the PMO could be 
appraised of all the relevant details...” 

The court added, "The only interven¬ 
ing factor was the instruction given by 
A.N. Verma not to take any action again¬ 
st Dr Khalil-ul-lah. It has to be noted that 
in the scheme of transaction of business 
in the government, Shri A.N. Verma has 
no role to play in the matter unless the 
PM wanted to call for the file from the 
Union ministry for any reason. It is 
stiange that A.N. Verma by-passed the 
Union ministry of health and operated 
through the Union home ministry." 

Then, in a serious indictment of the 
doctor concerned, the judges observed, 
"Even if the claim of Dr Khalil-ul-lah 
that he was fooied by the officers under 
him is to be believed, still the serious irre¬ 
gularities that have come to light are 
nothing but clinching evidence for his 
incompetence, inefficiency and lack of 

A.N. Verma: Indicted by the High Court 



supervision and control as director of 
the hospital...” 

T he court also hinted that the Lt Gover¬ 
nor of Delhi, P.K. Dave, was trying 
to shield the doctor, lt said that the Lt 
Governor appears to have rejected the 
transfer of Dr Khalil-ul-lah from the 
post of director on two grounds Firstly, 
Dr Khalil-ul-lah cannot be straight away 
accused of malfeasance. Secondly, Dr 
KhaliFuHah was the recipient of the 
Padma Bhushan and Padma Shree 
awards. 

”11 Di Khalil-ul-lah was shifted from 
the post of director this would have facili¬ 
tated the enquiry by the CBI or by the 
crime branch. And honours like Padma 
Bhushan and Padma Shree do not give 
immunity againsi diseiplinaiy action or 
suspension,” the court observed. 

Meanwhile, Delhi's BJP government 
is still trying to prosecute the doctor. In 
an affidavit filed by Ved Prakash, joint 
secretary, health, in the Delhi govern¬ 
ment, the administration has urged the 
court to vacate its 29 May order and 
sought the dismissal of Dr Khalil- 
ul-lah’s application which asked the 
court to extend the date till 7 June for han¬ 
ding over charge to the new director. 

In the battle between Dr Khalil-ul-lah 
and the Delhi government the faculty of 
the G.B. Pant Hospital is on their direc¬ 
tor’s side. In fact, faculty doctors held a 
meeting recently and termed Khalil- 
ul-lah’s removal as ”a humiliation". So, 
expect trouble from the doctors of the 
G.B. Pant Hospital if the Supreme Court 
upholds the High Court’s verdict dismis¬ 
sing Dr Khalil-ul-lah. • 

K.S, Nmrmymnm/New Dmihl 










The factory 
owners have 
refused to do more 
than set up a 
school in Dhaka. 
While only 350 
child workers 
study there, others 
live in the streets 
and beg for alms 


Children living In the 
streets: who will 
rehabllltste them? 



Playing with children 

The Bangladesh garment industry decides to sack all child workers, but US 
human rights groups want their rehabilitation 


H alima Khatun, 12, works as 
an assistant in a buoyant 
garment factory at Mirpur 
in the outskirts of the 
Bangladeshi capital, 
Dhaka. She supports a family of four 
with her paltry monthly income of Taka 
400 (10 US dollars) along with her 
mother who works as a maidservant 
elsewhere. Her father is down with a ter¬ 
minal disease. She has a sister barely 
three months old, 

Halima will become jobless after 31 
October this year and may one day land 
up in a den of child prostitutes. She has 
no way to reverse the grim prospect of 
being thrown out of unemployment as. 
the Bangladesh Garment Manufacturers 
and Exporters Association (BGMEA) 
has decided to fire more than 8,000 child 
workers following pressure from the 
garment-importing countries. Accord¬ 


ing to the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion (1LO), the number of victims of the 
harsh BGMEA decision will be around 
25,000. 

But the United States, which accounts 
for nearly 43 per cent of Bangladesh's 
total annual exports of garments valued 
at over two billion US dollars, the bigg¬ 
est foreign exchange earner for the poor 
South Asian country, has seemingly 
come to its rescue. 

A Washington-based pro-child group 
called Child Labour Coalition (CLC) 
comprising 40 non-government human 
rights organisations, has warned the gar¬ 
ment exporters that Bangladesh will 
face a ban on its products if the, retrench 
child workers without guaranteeing 
their full rehabilitate M including bear¬ 
ing their educational Kpenses and re¬ 
employment after they attain the age of 
18. 


The CLC has vowed to launch a 
boycott-Bangladesh-garments cam¬ 
paign in the United States, Canada and 
the countries of the European Commu¬ 
nity. The UNICEF, too, has taken simi¬ 
lar action by refusing to buy Banglade¬ 
shi products, worth one million US dol¬ 
lars, produced with child labour. 

T he trouble began when the BGMEA, 
in an extraordinary meeting on 17 
May, rejected a draft agreement with the 
ILO, UNICEF and the Asian-American 
Free Labour Institute (AAFLI) for reha¬ 
bilitation of retrenched child workers. 

"Most of our members termed the 
draft agreement as an act of gross interfe¬ 
rence in the domestic affairs of 
Bangladesh," said Red wan Ahmed, pre¬ 
sident of the BGMEA, grouping 2,160 
garment industries, to Sunday. 

He said the decision to sack child wor- 
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kers from the garment units was to have 
been implemented last year but was put 
off at the request of human rights groups 
in the garment-importing countries. 

But the co-chairperson of the CLC, 
Pharis J. Harvey, has a different story to 
tell. He complained that the draft agree¬ 
ment was not distributed among all mem¬ 
bers of the BGMEA and many of them 
were ill-informed about its positive 
effects on child welfare. 

A total of 311 members present at the 
extraordinary meeting refused to endor¬ 
se the draft agreement while only 41 sup¬ 
ported it. 

The BGMEA’s decision to fire child 
workers from the garment units was pro¬ 
mpted by a Bill tabled by Senator Tom 
Harkin of the US Congress in 1992 to 
ban import of garments from countries, 
including Bangladesh, that used child 
labour. 

"It’s inhuman for the Americans to 
consume and use products being produc¬ 
ed by kids who are aged only to read in 
schools and play in the afternoon," said 
Harkin while placing the Bill in the US 
legislature. The Bill evoked widespread 
sympathy in Western countries where 
sensitive consumers are concerned over 
children's welfare. 

Harkin's Bill, still pen¬ 
ding decision, sent alarm 
bells ringing in £ 
Bangladesh’s garment 
industry. If passed, 

Bangladesh is set to lose 
more than 897 million 
US dollars from exports 
to the United States alone. 

Soon after the introduc¬ 
tion of the Harkin Bill, 
the BGMEA began firing 
child workers and Red- 
wan Ahmed told Sunday 
that a total of 42,000 had 
been sacked till date. 

But then, there was no 
provision for their rehabi¬ 
litation by the owners of 
the otherwise booming 
garment units. This has 
angered the CLC and other human 
rights groups in the West. 

The get-rich-quick businessmen have 
so far refused to do more than set up 
a school at Maghbazar in Dhaka early 
this year. Only 350 child workers study 
there, while others loiter in the streets 
begging for alms. Two more schools are 
being run by voluntary organisations but 
none is sure whether these schools take 
in retrenched child workers. 



Senator Tom Harkin: "It’s Inhuman to 
consume products produced by kids" 

The threat of the CLC' was so real that 
the BGMEA, with the help of the US 
ambassador in Bangladesh, David N. 
Merill, has succeeded in temporarily 
stopping the campaign against 
Bangladeshi garments. In exchange, gar¬ 
ment exporters have agreed to sign a 


Bangladesh is one of the 
largest apparel suppliers to 
the US and the EC. Nearly 
80 per cent of the one million 
garment workers were once 
destitute women 


fresh agreement that would uphold the 
child workers’ interests. 

The United States has also lent a help 
ing hand to the exporters by promising 
5,00,000 US dollars to fund rehabilita¬ 
tion programmes for retrenched child 
labourers. 

B angladesh began exporting gar¬ 
ments in the Seventies as an insigni¬ 
ficant non-traditional item, fetching 
only 6.4 million dollars in 1981. By the 
end of last year, it turned into a multibill - 
ion dollar venture Redwan Ahmed said 
that garments contributed 61 per cent to 
the national export earnings last year. 

Bangladesh is now the seventh largest 
apparel supplier to the US and the bigg¬ 
est shirt and T-shirt supplier to the Euro¬ 
pean Community. The garment sector 
employs over one million people, 80 per 
cent of whom were once destitute 
women. 

The BGMEA is refusing to transfer 
the benefits and rebels awarded by the 
government to industry lor child welfa¬ 
re, complained an official of the AAFL1 
in Dhaka. 

Bangladesh has given permission to 
2,160 garment units to import grey 


fabric under back-to-back letter of credit 
and import capital machinery free of tax 
and duty. 

But the BGMEA, without caring for 
the sustenance of innocent child wor¬ 
kers, has decided to constitute 25 inspec¬ 
tion teams across the country to oversee 
strict compliance of its decision to elimi¬ 
nate child labour completely by 31 
October. • 

Rahman Jahangir/Dhaka 
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HEALTH 


A positive move 

A federation of blood banks strives to ensure better-quality blood 


A few years ago, two haemophiliac 
brothers in Delhi were given 
blood transfusions as part ol their 
routine treatment for survival. Only this 
time, instead of providing them with a 
fresh lease of life, the blood brought 
them to death’s door; it turned out to be 
HIV positive, which leads to the dread- 
ed killer, AIDS. 

A 70-year old man in 
Bombay had to be given 
blood to help him 
through intensive surge- 
ry. While the operation 
put him on the road to 
recovery, the blood he 
received pulled him the 
other way; again, it was 
contaminated. 

These are just two of 
the few well-documented 
cases of contaminated 
blood transfusions in the 
country. For every such 
case, there are hundreds 
of others which go 
undetected. More often 
than not, when the patient 
dies after surgery, it is 
attributed to botched scal¬ 
pel work or to fate. 

Because not too many 
bother to look at the quali¬ 
ty of blood that has been 
used for transfusion, besides 
testing it for the HIV virus, the blood 
could contain germs of various other 
diseases 

What is compounding the problem is 
that there is a tremendous shortage bet¬ 
ween supply and demand for the life¬ 
saving fluid. Statistics from the Red 
Cross show that while a bottle of blood 
is needed every five minutes in the 
country, the supply is one paltry bottle 
every 15 or 20 minutes. 

And this is where most private blood 
banks make their kill. They not only utili¬ 
se hard-up and often unfit donors who 
part with their blood for a little money, 
but also extract huge sums from those 
who are in dire need of it. And the quali¬ 
ty of the blood they supply is frequently 
suspect, leading to complications and 
even deaths. 


It is precisely to guard against such 
unnecessary fatalities and to ensure that 
only good and sale blood is transfused 
that a number of voluntary organisations 
are coming up across the country. The 
most recent one was the Federation of 
Voluntary Blood Banks in Bangalore. 
With a membership covering almost all 



The federation now plans to 
organise camps to get more 
donors and act as the central 
agency from where the 
member hospitals and banks 
can avail of blood 


the voluntary blood banks in the city, it 
even has some of the lop hospitals like 
the Vittal Mailya Hospital, the Manipal 
Hospital and the Kidwai Institute of 
Oncology on its rolls. 

The federation's chairman, Raju 
Chandrashekar, says, "As elsewhere in 
the country, in Bangalore too, there is a 
tremendous shortage of blood. While 


we need about 350 bottles of blood per 
day, only a hundred are available from 
voluntary donors, It is in order to encour¬ 
age voluntary donors that the federation 
has been set up." They now plan to orga¬ 
nise camps to get more donors, hold 
workshops to dispel fears about donat¬ 
ing blood, and act as the central 
agency from where the 
member hospitals and 
banks can avail of blood. 

Increasing awareness 
•about AIDS has severely 
affected blood supply in 
the country, since most 
donors fear that they will 
get the disease if they don¬ 
ate blood. In Bangalore, 
the problem is a bit more 
acute, thanks to the recent 
kidney scandal which 
was allegedly operating 
under the guise of blood 
donation. 

Chandrashekar feels 
that the one way to stop 
commercialisation of 
blood donation and other 
malpractices involved in 
the trade is to encourage 
the use of blood compo¬ 
nents. "While a bottle of 
whole blood can be use¬ 
ful to one person, it can 
help nearly six people if it is broken 
down into components. Another advant¬ 
age is that, while whole blood can be 
kept for only about 35 days, separated 
blood can be stored for nearly a year." 

Chandrashekar, who is also chairman 
of the Indian Red Cross Blood Bank, 
says that with the recent Supreme Court 
ruling, the Red Cross will be the nodal 
agency for a(l blood donation in the 
country. Then, things are bound to 
improve. "An expert committee which 
is going into the modalities of making 
the Red Cross the central agency will be 
submitting its report soon," he says, 
"and we will have to keep working at 
encouraging more voluntary donors if 
we want to ensure that no more deaths 
occur due to poor-quality blood" • 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Happy anniversaries 


Awards nights , Channel V’s birthday and a serial’s first century 


H Clearly, it was a week 
of ‘happenings*. Jav- 
ed Jaffrey invited us 
to witness a very 
happening mix of 
Indian pop, classical, 
bhajans and ghazals . 
And Ruby followed it up by asking us to 
have a ball at a very happening evening 
of rap, rhythm and raga. The occasion 
was the DIVA Awards (just like the 
Grammy Awards, no?) jointly hosted by 
the Indian Music Industry and Channel 
V. 

A lew thank-you speeches were pro¬ 
perly American. The winners thanked 
their parents, producers, friends and 
sweethearts, and blew kisses all around. 
Baba Sehgal thanked everyone. 

The smoothly ghb Jav- 
ed was taken aback when 
veteran composer Nau- 
shad struck a caustic 
note, commenting on the 
mix of Hindi and English 
in popular music. The 
barb was well-aimed con¬ 
sidering Javed is Master 
of the Mix, but it didn’t 
put him off his stride for 
long. He bounced back, 
quickly, and lasted the 
course till the end. 

Which was Apache 
Indian’s cue to swing 
onto the makeshift stage 
and into his smash hit. 

Boom Shaka Laka , He 
had company in the shape 
of the slinky Sophiya. 

Last week, Channel V 
also celebrated its first 
birthday. 

Another first on Star Plus was the 
beginning of Krikef !, the first locally 
(Indian) produced gameshow on the 
channel. The set recreates the ambience 
of an open-air stadium with two teams 
and an enthusiastic audience. The cap¬ 
tains are Ravi Shastri and Kris Srikanth, 
the players club-level cricketers, and the 
host, that outsize, talented ham Keith 
Stevenson. 

Shastri is in bright yellow, Srikanth in 


orange: the colours are loud, so is the 
host, and the audience is both loud and 
partisan. The teams get to play all kinds 
of little games, complete with a pitch, 
wickets and nets. In between all the runn¬ 
ing around, there's a quiz. 

In the maiden episode, Srikanth smil¬ 
ed into his moustache, Shastri frowned 
(mostly), the young team members 
(most of them) spoke of the girl of their 
choice when Stevenson insisted on ask¬ 
ing them about their marital status, and 
the audience roared with every run 
scored. 

The producers of lmtihaan (DD 
Metro) thanked us during each commer¬ 
cial break for allowing it to notch 75 epi¬ 
sodes. This serial with its little story and 
little people (there arc no mafia dons. 



At the DIVA Awards, 
Javed Jaffrey invited us to 
witness a very ‘happening’ 
mix of Indian pop, 
classical, jMrq/ansand 


only small-time goons; no jet-setting 
millionaires, only ruined industrialists; 
no bewigged prima donnas, only homes¬ 
pun, good-yet-strong girls) has been 
steadfastly maintaining its place on the 
popularity charts. 

Next week, Banegi Apni Boat (Zee) 
scores a century. Nikita has finally had 
her baby, presumably having got tired of 
moping about in shapeless maternity 
shifts Karan, the father of the baby, gets 
married the Very Same Day to Richa, 
who has been raped by the villain of the 
piece. 

But when he hears about the baby, 
Karan goes off to the hospital. Richa 
waits, head bowed, on the bridal bed. 
Richa 7 s mom paces about worriedly, 
wondering where hqt son-in-law could 
have got to. What hap¬ 
pens when he comes 
back? If you haven’t col¬ 
lapsed from the suspense 
till then, watch the 100th 
episode. 

Plus, keep close tabs 
on the STAR Movie chan¬ 
nel because it has an unu¬ 
sually good crop, right 
through the month. The 
dishy Hugh Grant, who 
was largely ignored 
before Four Weddings 
And A Funeral , can be 
seen in theE.M. Forster 
classic Maurice , and 

Daniel Day Lewis in ano- 
therForsterA Room With 
A View , and the Oscar- 
winning My Left Foot . 
There is a Robert de Niro 
week which includes Ser¬ 
gio Leone’s unforgetta¬ 
ble Once Upon A Time In 
America , and an Al Pacino double bill. 

Also in the June schedule is a package 
of well-known French films, as part of 
the channel’s attempt at showcasing the 
best of world cinema in its centenary 
year. 

And do not miss Pedro Almodavar’s 
hugely controversial but hugely enjoya¬ 
ble Tie Me Up, Tie Me Down , at the end 
of the month. • 
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wmmmmmmmm malik on media ■■■■—— 

AMITA MALIK 

The gender perspective 

Television programmes present men and women quite differently 


One of the high¬ 
lights of a recent 
symposium at 
CNN’s head¬ 
quarters in Atlanta 
was a discussion 
on whether TV per¬ 
petuates stereo¬ 
types. It was chair¬ 
ed by the one and 
only Gloria Steinem. The information 
and broadcasting secretary of Pakistan, 
who had been roped into the panel at the 
last moment because someone had drop¬ 
ped out, tried hard to steal the thunder by 
going on ad nauseum about how 
Muslims are maligned on 
TV as terrorists and 
fundamentalists. 

But he was left miles 
behind by a soft-spoken 
woman from the Nether¬ 
lands who gave a fascinat¬ 
ing account of the resear¬ 
ch carried out by the four- 
year-old department she 
heads at the Netherlands 
Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, and it is called simp¬ 
ly and plainly the Gender 
Portrayal Department. 

Ms Dorette Kuipers, who 
was as plain-spoken as 
most Dutch people, and 
had no other frills what¬ 
soever, said the research 
is carried out mainly to 
help programme-makers, 
and, of course, the viewer. 

Ms Kuipers made it 
quite clear that they were 
not interested in pursuing 
cliches like programmes 
about Miss Universe and 
were more interested in 
the equal treatment of women. "Dutch 
people see themselves as rather progies- 
sive and believe that their television 
shows many women. Well, on our televi¬ 
sion, twice as many men appear as 
women. The more serious and informa¬ 
tive the programme, the less women are 
to be seen and heard." 


Ms Kuipers illustrated this with seve¬ 
ral excerpts from actual programmes 
Such as a documentary on influenza. 
There were eight male experts with pro¬ 
per titles, a male family doctor and a few 
non-speaking persons. But not one 
woman, not even a doctor. There was 
the next finding, even worse. How wom¬ 
en and men are treated when they are in 
comparable positions in a programme. 

It was found that women were addres¬ 
sed in a more familiar way. For exam¬ 
ple: "What do you think, Josephine?" 
While the man is asked: "What is your 
opinion, Mr Jacobs?" At the same time, 
men are addressed "with compliments 


and humour", while women are not. 

Then the kinds of information expect¬ 
ed from men and women differ. Men are 
more likely to be asked about their work 
or practical activities. Women are more 
likely to be asked about their emotions 
or private circumstances. Women are 
heard talking twice as much as men 


about their marital status, their children 
and their living conditions. 

This statement of Dorette was follow¬ 
ed by a delectable short film excerpt 
where a husband and wife, both equal 
experts on orchids, are interviewed. The 
woman is introduced as someone crazy 
about orchids, while the man is introduc¬ 
ed as the expert who knows everything 
about the flower. W- men, no matter 
how professional, are also likely to be fil¬ 
med in private surroundings, and men in 
their offices. The man councillor stands 
against the town hall, the woman coun¬ 
cillor is filmed in her house...Even more 
revealing was a programme on a male 
and female shopkeeper, 
where the man is hard at 
work and the woman part¬ 
ner is leaning against the 
door. 

Where the usefulness 
of such research comes in 
is when it is seriously dis¬ 
cussed at editorial meet¬ 
ings where discussions 
tend to be professional 
rather than ideological or 
gender-based. It was agre 
ed at one such meeting 
that even camera angles 
militate against women, 
where they are dwarfed 
in shooting by what is 
known as The Bird Pers¬ 
pective (looking down on 
a woman), when the use 
of a tripod or the camera¬ 
man bending his knees 
could easily avoid be¬ 
littling the woman. 

There has not been a 
sufficient study of gender 
bias on TV in India 
although articles and 
columns have referred to it 
in passing. In this year of the woman, 
with the Beijing Conference looming 
large, it is time both TV organisations 
and serious scholars of the media did 
something about it. Indian women, espe¬ 
cially those who appear on TV. certainly 
deserve it. • 



UNl PHOTO 



Mediapersons fighting for equal rights for 
women on screen, make it clear they are not 
talking about cliched happenings like the Miss 
Universe contest 
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ombay is 
abuzz with 
gossip about 
Urmila 
Matondkar-Ja- 
ckie Shroff 
affair. The two of them are 
co-starring in Ram Gopal 
Verma's Rangila , and unif 
hands say that sparks fly whe¬ 
never the two of them are 
together. 

Ram Gopal Verma is not 



too thrilled with this develop¬ 
ment either, being very keen 
on Urmila himself. But 
being no competition for the 
sexy Shroff, he has decided 
to retire gracefully from the 
competition. 

Instead, he's taking full 
advantage of the hot-hot 
vibes between his hero and 
heroine, shooting scenes that 
promise to turn the big scre¬ 
en a brighter shade of blue. 
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verybody is 
going on and 
on about how 
the flop of the 
much-awaitcd- 
Prem will 
affect the careers of Sanjay 
Kapoor and Tabu. But nobo¬ 
dy seems to be paying much 
attention to the man whom 
the box-office disaster has 
affected most: producer 
Boney Kapoor. 

The last hit that came 
from the Boney Kapoor sta¬ 


ble was Mr India . and that 
was a long, long time ago. 
Since then, he has made two 
films: Roop Ki Rani , Charon 
Ka Raja and Prem , both of 

BONEY KAPOOR 



which have bombed. With 
this unenviable record, it is 
unlikely that he will find too 
many people who are willing 
to finance any other venture 
of his; especially if it featu¬ 
res one of his brothers. 

So, what will Boney do 
now? Knowing him, he will 
probably announce the 
launch ot yet another mega- 
movie. After all, by the law 
of averages, he's probably 
due for another hit now, 
anyway. 


umours are 
rife in Bom 
bay that Kajol 
and Ajay Dcv- 
gan plan to 
yT marry by the 
end of this year. The two 
stars are abroad at the 
moment, shooting for two 
different films. But they 
apparently plan to meet up 
afterwards and go on a cruise 
to the Caribbean, a kind of j 
pre-wedding honeymoon. 

The nuptials will be 
announced after the pair 
arrive in Bombay. Friends of 
the couple maintain that the 
two families are now quite 
pleased with the match — 
Ajay's father Veeru has 
apparently changed his mind 
about Kajol's suitability — 
and will give the happy duo 
their blessings. 

No doubt, the shaadi will 
be an elaborate affair in true 
fdrni tradition with the entire 
industry turning up to con¬ 
gratulate the newly-weds. 
With the possible exception 
of Karisma Kapoor, of 
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LEST WE 

FORGET 


There are some impressionable young 
witnesses to communal violence who will 
carry on the incomprehension and the hate 


W hat really happens inside a child’s 
mind when, mute and terrorised, he 
watches his family die at the hands of 
others? And when it’s all over, when 
the mutilated bodies have been buried 
and burnt, the debris tidied up, the broken hutments 
rebuilt, the politicians done with their dutiful rounds amid 
much commiserative tch-tching, is it really over for him? 

Does he not wonder at the ways of adults, thinking — 
and this is the really dreadful part — that since they are 
generally perceived to know better, perhaps there really 
was a reason for all the sacking and slaughter? A kind of 
fearful symmetry to the round of killings? 

If you follow the thought processes of a simple mind 
through, it is easy to guess where they will next lead the 
child: to the horrible conclusion that dealing in death was a 
perfectly natural thing, and that killing in anger or in 
revenge was acceptable behaviour among rational beings. 

How can a man do it? How can he stand the crunch of 
club against skull? Is he sorry when his trigger-happiness 
fells another bleeding and writhing to the ground? These 
are the impersonal questions a child might put to himself 
over a massacre that doesn’t involve him. But when he 
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N«ik Khutshid Bano Mohammed 
Kasim 

A«»* 15 years 

Rpiimon Muslim 

ixpenem-e Post- Ayodhya riots in 
Bombay, 1992 

Personal At stmt i My father was away 
in our native village when it 
happened Only my mother, sister 
and I were at home in our colony in 
Jogeshwan East Stones started 
falling on the root and 1 was terrified 

Name Shabana Abdul Rashid 
Ag* 17 years ^ 

kellgvofi Muslim 

fcxperieme Post-Ayodhya riots in 
Bombay, 1992 

Personal Account It started after the 
BabnMasjid was pulled down We 
* Ww it on TV At dawn, they started 
ting our home m Piem Nagar 


Wc rolled up our bedding, pulled 
(haddars over our heads and started 
running towards my aunt’s place a 
few lanes away Suddenly, there was 
police tiring A bullet just missed my 
mother and pierced the leg of a man 
running with us— he had been 
lamed forever 1 saw the man’s 
agony and his screams wounded my 
heart 

Lvcry loofwasonfire I saw boys 
horn the ‘other side’ climbing on to 
the roofs and setting ihem aflame So 
many ot my relatives were killed 
1 wished I had a sword 


with bucks We were confused 
I here was a curfew on so we 
couldn’t step outside the house foi 
three whole days to shop ioi food 

Why Do You Hum It Happened? My 
mother told me it was the work of 
unemployed youth who took 
advantage of a sensitive situation 
We don t read newspapers—we 
can’t afford to—so we learn what 
we do from people around and from 
community TV 


Wh> Do You Think It Happened ' Why 
should they demolish the Babri 
Masjid } Have Hindus become so 
stiong that they can do anything they 
want 0 

WH! Sm ti t vent* Recur * I stl ongly 
believe it will Now that the Shiv 
Sena has come to power, they can do 
anything They do nice things in the 
beginning and later pounce on us 

Do v «*u Believe In God 7 I believe m my 
own God I was taught from my 
childhood that according to the 
Koran, there is onl\ one God Allah 

Do Other God* Lxtsf? Frankly, 1 don’t 
think so 

How Do You Set Vein future' I want to 
study furthei and become a doctoi 
But at times, I feel I should join the 
police foice 1 he police are biased 
and were brutal towards Muslims 
during the riots I would be just and 
fan to everybody 

The Country s Future' Heie, one can’t 
cam good money, you have to go to 
Dubai to do that 

The future of the country can only 
be bright if theic are no more 
children around Or maybe, one 
child per family When there are 
more children, they are neglected 
And girls don’t get to study beyond 
the tenth standard 

rnmmmm i tt fi m mmmmmm mmfmmmrn 

Will Such F vents Recur' Yes, they could 
This is a constant fear in my mind 
We feel like leaving the area But 
wheie would we go 9 

Do You itel»«ve In God * I believe in Allah 
I leave it to Him to protect us 

Do Other Gods Exist** I don’ t know 
people from other communities, but 
I have no reservations about their 
Gods 

How Do Yo Youi Future?: 1 have not 
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Name: Mohammed Arif. 

A*e: 16 years. 

Religion. Muslim. 

Fxs*emmc»t;The Bombay riots of 1993. 

Personal Account: I was 13 when I 
watched, from the room over our 
garage, the violence break out in our 
locality near Jogeshwari Highway. 
The mob directly outside went 
berserk, running, shouting and 
damaging everything that came in 
their way. 

When they encircled our home, 
our first fear was for our property — 
our garage was heavily damaged in 
front of me—but soon, it was our 
lives we feared for. 1 was too 
frightened to shout. I clung to my 
father, whispering "Why is this 
happening?" We left the place that 
very night. 

Why to, v ms Think il Happpnpd?: It would 
not have happened if the mosque had 
not been pulled down. 

WiH Such fcweivts Recur?: The violence 
may not occur again. It’s the leaders 
who instigate it for (heir selfish 
purposes. Otherwise, we live in 
harmony. 

Our clients are Hindus, Muslims 
and Christians. They like us and we 
don’t differentiate on the basis of 


religion. That is inhuman. 

(kt You Beitew hi Cod?- > es, we believe 
in our own God. 

Do other Cods Exist?. God is one whether 
you call him Allah, Ram or Jesus. 
For us, our God is great; for others, 
theirs. 

Hov> Do You Ski* Tour futMfc?' My father, a 
modest, down-to-earth person who 
doesn't believe in violence, got me 
into the business of auto repairs at a 
very early age because according to 


him, education makes no sense. 
Today, at 16,1 can repair any car on 
my own. I want to live in peace. 1 
don’t wish to harm others and expect 
others not to harm me. 

ThcCmurtiy;- Ut\w That depends on 
how the people of dif ferent 
communities treat each other. We 
should keep aside out differences 
and work in harmony to make our 
country a wonderful place in the 
world. Why should poor people 
fight over religion? They should 
fight for bread. 


GAUTAM PATOLE 



thought about my future. 1 wanted to 
learn to stitch but we can't afford 
tailoring classes. I make bags out of 
plastic rushes and sell them for five 
rupees each. It takes me a day to 
make each bag. 

The Country's Future?: (Answers 
vaguely.) I know the name of our 
Prime Minister. No, I don’t know 
who the chief minister is. 

People should live in peace. They 
should not fight. 
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Hu m Manoj Kumai Mattoo 
hi* 19 years 
Ri**r »n Hindu 

Violent eviction from 
Srinagar by militants, 1990 

fs riwsrtHnmnt Militants came to 
attack oui clothes shop in l al Maridi 
Wa/n Bagh, on 26 January Five of 
them, dressed in all black, swarmed 
into the shop on the pietext of buy.ng 
clothes Suddenly they whipped out 


their i ifle* lired at my grandfather, 
and decamped with some loot 
Mv grandfather was immediately 
lushed to fammu for treatment and 
corrective surgery which cost my 
family nearly Rs 2 lakh 
After this incident, my family felt 
very insccuie and we moved to 
Delhi 1 lelt ten ible when 1 saw my 
mothu or lather cry because we had 
to leave two sprawling bungalows, 
three cars and a lot of electronic 
gadgetry in Srinagar 

Toda>, I sell clothes in the 
Kashmir migi ants’ market near IN A 


ms You fhwk it Happened? Because 
of the gun culture that is prevalent in 
Kashmir And the fact that the 
government refuses to do anything 
about it 

w ii>i w U k ^ H« i i Though my 
parents keep telling me and my 
siblings that everything will be fine 
—that justice may be delayed, but it 
won’t be denied — the fact that all 
this has happened to us and so many 
other families in Kashmir means it 
can happen again 

nv* wWm* u CimT 1 used to believe 
in God before my family was 
dislocated from Srinagar, but after 
we moved to Delhi I have lost all 
faith in God 

to ot! t r (*?>»!» i a 7 I don’t care about 
othei people’s Gods 

sHtor*A ik 1 ^ Sw Your j'w * I will make 
my own future I feel that if you 
make your own future, shaping and 
moulding it the way you want it, it 
will definitely be bright Right now, 
I’m running this miniscule 
makeshift clothes shop in a tent, the 
municipality hassles me, and I 
commute all the way from far-flung 
Mehrauli to get here, but I know my 
time will also come I will will it into 
existence 

The Country*$ future' If theSe 
secessionist forces continue to be at 
work, and with politics being the 
cesspool that it is, India’s future is 
very dark indeed 


sees his mother, father or brother struck down, he will 
cease to ask such questions, even of himself 
When SUNDAY conducted a survey among survivors of 
violence, the magazine was careful to select 
young people from the adolescent age group in order to 
assess only the most spontaneous of reactions A little 
older, and their answers would have been too considered; a 
little younger, and they wouldn’t have made sense at all. 
The conclusions were, expectedly, frightening, 
dren we have chosen not to quote spoke of avenging 


BSSSBB 


the deaths of their loved ones tn. 
which they were killed—mostly grtiest^Y *'^/^ 1 
girl who remembered looking on helplessly white lie* *• 
family was butchered, remembered counting injber head 
the number of people of dm attacking camcmmiQ' shrN'f 


4t H "1 f ll* »Ki SM : H i * J1 


in fact been burnt adive by ter 
to believe it. / 

A 
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Name Jagdev Singh 
? Ag v 19 years 

Sikh 

l»r*rt«me Violence against Sikhs in 
Delhi, 1984 

Persons <oiitrt I was a child during 
the anti-Sikh riots after Indira 
Gandhi was assassinated Many 
shops were looted in Sant Nagar, the 
predominantly Sikh colony m which 
I still live 

There was immediate panic after 
that However, the residents iallied 
around and decided to look alter 
their own protection The youth 
were positioned ut all entry points to 
the colony Some stood guard at the 
temples, 1 insisted on going with my 
elder brother there 

i here was a lot ol insecurity 
amongst the residents as several 
Sikh families simply left their 
houses and fled to Punjab with their 
possessions Those who remained 
here were very scared Some ol my 
male relatives cut of* their hair to 
pose as non-Sikhs 

Why Do HtsThm# it HarifwrK^*■ 1 was only 
eight years old then My parents’ 
explanation was that such 
turbulence occurs in the life ol all 
nations and one should not lose faith 
mGod 

Wilt Such Events Recur*' Yes, it could 
take place, given the volatile natuie 


ol Indian politics and the foreign 
hands at work, particularly that ol 
Pakistan 

Do > hk vc ii Cot* Yes, He exists 

Do Diftp* (Sods i mt f If He exists for me. 
He must be existing lor other people 
too Religion is too personal God’s 
existence is lor sure, though He may 
take any form 

HowDuVmi topVwi iuturfl' As a bright 
one I am running a vegetables shop 


and doing my graduation by f 

correspondence I am also helping J 

my brothei in his real estate ( 

business I hope to do well in life J 

i 

t *m\ < Depends on the * 

way the go\ ci nment functions If the * 
administiation is strict and is able to 
conliol the rowdyism in the country * 
and take caie ol the people, India ^ 
will have a bright future, but if the f 
politicians continue to be corrupt, | 

then we will be very vulnerable to 
outride powers & 


make the world a better place, were equal in their resolve 
that theirs was the religion to go with* everyone else’s 
posing «t worst a threat and at best a subject for tolerance 
T%» 365 survivors of Nellie, Bengali Muslims who were 
orphaned in one ufthe country's worst massacres in 1983* 
have all gone on to lead productive lives, but they are 
fietodyjHttwtthre of their religion. 

tcrfdie young people interviewed came 

“ MBufcamiy apMitbitihny 



were the subjects of an inferior government 

It's easy for poets and singers to imagine a world with 
no religion, nothing to kill or die for, but in reality we have 
to acknowledge that the belief in a personal God is the 
mason behind much of the world's hope and a large 
quantum of its despair. 

There was something else the children came up with, 
"Why aren't these riots in colonies where the middle 
a^tdueated classes live?* asked 16-year-old Mohammed 
^rid^fsippewdly, Arif lives in a mixed locality made up of 





Hmm: Zeenaf Akhtar. 


A#;«: J 6 years. 

Religion" Muslim. 

Expenenr*: Post-Ayodhya riots in 
Calcutta. 

Persona* It was shocking. 1 

was scared. This was something I 
had never seen in my life before. I 
felt something terrible had 
happened. I felt very hurt. Who has 
the right to destroy a place of 
worship? We are civilised people 
and we behave like this? Politicians 
have done this to satisfy their 
personal needs. The people are led 
astray by a lew people of this nature. 

Winy Uo You Hunk U Haoponed 7 " I was only 
14 years old at the time. Though I am 
studying in an English-medium 
school, my parents are illiterate 
people. How could they be in a 
position to explain to me what 
happened and why it did? 


Wit* Sat-h P*c«r?* Of course they 
can happen again. If things go on as 
they are, then things like this will 
keep happening. 

Do You Believe \n God?: Oh yes, I believe 
in Allah. 

Bo Other Gods Yes, they do. A 
Hindu is a human being, just like a 
Muslim. We are all God's children. 

How Do You See Your Future?: (Stares 
blankly.) 

The Country's Future?: Things are not at 
all bright for the country now. 
Things are bad. They are not the 
same as they were before. Let's hope 
that they improve soon. 
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Name: Shakil Akhtar 
Age: 19 years 
Religion: Muslim 

Experience: Post-Ayodhya riots in 
Calcutta 

Personal Account-1 was petrified when 
the riots broke out in Park Circus, 
wheic I live From our rooftop, l 
could see people torching houses — 
the people who did the burning and 
the looting were not fi om our area A 
lot of people from m> area fled in 
panic 

Fven at that time I knew it was 
wrong and it wa^ the handiwork of 
politicians Because they know they 
are going to succeed when they play 
around with the sentiments of the 
llhteidte masses This is their trump 
card 

Why Do You Think It Happened?: My 

patents aie illiterate, so it was 1 who 
explained the true lacts ol the 
incident to thei i I toid them it was 


resolved 

Do You Believe In God?: Not really Alter 
what has happened when the Babu 
Masjid was demolished even more 
so 


How Do You See Your Future?: I teally do 
not know what is in store for me I 
am working in a hotel in central 
Calcutta and have a small business in 
selling children s books 



the work of outside foi ces who were 
interested only in spieading teai and 
looting 

Will Such Events Recur?: 01 course events 
of this nature can recur The issue of 
religion is never going to be 


Do Other Gods Exist?: I respect all 
religions 1 think it is the duty oi 
every citi/en to respect all houses of 
worship, be it a mosque, a church or 
a temple All Indians should live 
together as one Why should religion 
be allowed to come m the way 7 


The County's Future?: India is not 
progicssmg at all as far as religious 
tolerance is concerned Politicians 
are ruining this place 
Fundamentalists are allowed to do as 
they please and this is costing the 
countiy a great deal 


chlellyutffi 

He has come to the conclusion that ‘’only poor people fight 
over religion’ 1 * 

’’When a child in the absence of trusted adults* makes 
up his mmd about something, it takes a lifetime to ndhim 
of that impression*” warns a Calcutta psychiatrist ’’That is 
why the memories of childhood are always the most 
lasting,” 

One of the adolescents we interviewed spoke of "one 
day definitely taking revenge on the Hindus" For her 
‘Hindus’ were the Shiv Sena goons who had traumatised 
her family, and the policemen who let them* When it was 
pointed out to her that many of her neighbours were also 

Hindus* she shook her head decidedly* "No," she said* 

— .. . - . - . —.. 


But the concept of fraternity eludes most young people 
who have seen neighbours tum on each other and put to 
fire and sword the very individuals to whom they 
professed friendship a short while betore And as the 
interviews accompanying this piece establish, complete 
trust never returns, and the world becomes sharply divided 
between ‘we’ and ‘they’. 

We’ve quoted the teenagers verbatim, Only the 
questions are ours. And from the vast {incomprehension of 
their troubled memories, they dredged up their own 
answers These poor, benighted children of violence • 

JNMIarfl NiM/O»toiittawlth0MitmnPmtol*/Bom*ity 
nrffreefti fjtnNgtrfWItf 
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COURAGE 

The Indian Army’s 5 Sikh unit wins a tactical 
battle against Pakistani troops in Siachen 


S iachen is like the flu. It 
keeps coming back. It is, 
after all, the world’s high¬ 
est, perenially snow- 
covered battlefield reverbe¬ 
rating night and day with the sound of 
heavy guns and killer avalanches. Sin¬ 
ce June 1984, when the first Indian 
Army post was hurriedly established on 
the Saltoro Pass pre-empting the Pakista¬ 
nis, thousands of soldiers have done a 
half-yearly penance there chanting, 
"Ayo Gorkhali, Jai Bajrang Bali Ki", or 
°Jai Bharat Mata. Another battle cry 
was added last month: the 5 Sikhs’, Bole 
so Nihal, Sat Sri Akal. 

They foiled Pakistan’s Northern 
Light Infantry’s (NLI) attempt to captu¬ 
re the Tyakshi post in Turtuk, on the sou¬ 
thern fringes of the Siachen glacier. The 
two most coveted and bitterly contested 
posts on Siachen are Ashok and Bana, 
the last named after Subedar Bana Singh 
who retook it from NLI and also won the 
Param Vir Chakra for it. Between 1986 
and 1990, these posts have been targeted 
by Pakistan. Siachen was turned into an 
emotive election issue in Pakistan culmi¬ 
nating in Benazir Bhutto taunting Gen 
Zia-ul Haq for losing Bana. 

Numerous battles have been fought 
along the glacier; those killed were deni¬ 
ed a burial because their bodies could 
not be recovered. They did not decom¬ 
pose either, making Siachen the world’s 
highest war cemetery. Pakistan had rais¬ 
ed the ante beyond the threshold of con¬ 
ventional weapons in 1988, when the 
threat of the use of chemical weapons 
and their actual use in one case over 
Siachen put defence scientists in a spot. 
A crude retaliatory capability was quick¬ 
ly put in place but never used. 


Battles in Siachen are decided by 
superiority in grit, motivation and 
robustness of troops. Ultimately, it is a 
question of sticking it out in hostile wea¬ 
ther and a daily dose of shelling and sni¬ 
ping. Posts are captured by the side 
which can surreptitiously scale the top at 
night or in foul weather. Thereafter, it’s 
a walkover. 

On Siachen, a soldier must have the 
qualities of a cat burglar, poacher and 
gunman Hand-held weapons get frozen 
with the trigger mechanism frequently 
getting jammed. The bayonet, the kukri 
and the mess tin arc weapons of close 
combat provided one has the energy left 
to use them. For the infantryman, Siach¬ 
en glacier is his ultimate catwalk: to 
show off his cunning, trickery and man¬ 
hood. Every six months there is an 
unsung Mr Siachen. 

L ast month, the Siachen award was 
tied between a young lieutenant and 
a junior commissioned officer (JCO) of 


The Pakistani 
Inter-Services Intelligence 
(ISI) had expected that the 
fire lit by Mast Gul in 
Chrar-e-Sharief would 
spread to the rest of the 
Valley leading to an 
uprising. Therefore, they 
activated the LoC centering 
on the flash point Siachen 



the 5 Sikh regiment on Tyakshi post 
guarding the Thoise-Sian-KJhapalu ave¬ 
nue into the Pakistan-Occupied Kash¬ 
mir (PoK). 

Till their moment of glory, soldiers of 
5 Sikh likened their plight on Siachen to 
that of a snake and mongoose. The con¬ 
versation went like this: 

Pntam Singh: "If the snake swallows 
the mongoose, ultimately both die." 

Amrik Singh: "If the snake lets go of 
the mongoose, it turns blind." He was 
alluding to losing observation over 
Nubra valley if Siachen is not held. 

Anokha Singh: ”Na khate banta , na 
chhodte banta," 

This is the dilemma of Siachen. 

Even before the fires at Chrar- 
e-Sharief had been doused and the army 
issued its version of the burning of the 
shrine to its soldiers (a lesson learnt after 
Bluestar), Pakistan had activated the 
Line of Control (LoC) with attacks in 
Kargil and Siachen touching a raw nerve 
of 5 Sikh. 

Pakistan has Invariably exploited any 
other crisis situation in the Valley 
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mortars were trained on them. The JCO 
and his team acted as the Stop 

They let the Pakistanis enter the post 
till half were in and the other half outsi¬ 
de. The JCO held his fire till they were in 
the killing zone. The signal to open lire 
was to come from him. The lieutenant 
panicked but held his fire Then sudden- j 
ly an avalanche of fire buried the trapped 
Pakistanis. Those not in the line of direct 
fire were attacked with mortars, gre¬ 
nades and artillery. 

The 5 Sikh unit kept their cool, secur¬ 
ing their biggest kill since the last war: 
nearly 50 NLI men were mowed down, 
about half that number fell into a depres¬ 
sion from where they could not he 
recovered and another 30 were woun¬ 
ded. White flags went up across the LoC 
opposite Tyakshi signalling for permis¬ 
sion to lift the dead and the wounded. 
The officiating commanding officer of 
NLI was hauled up before his seniors m 
62 Brigade of Pakistan's 10 Corps for 
messing up the operation. 

Strange are (he wavs of the govern¬ 
ment. News of the dash was suppressed 
on orders from the highest quarters. 
When wide publicity would have been 
good for national morale after ihe bungl¬ 
ing in Chrar-e-Shariel, Pakistan denied 
the incident altogether. 

The 5 Sikh action on Siuchen will he 
remembered for its extraordinary 


Battles in Siachen are decided by superiority in grit, 
motivation and robustness of troops. Ultimately, it is a 
question of sticking it out in hostile weather and a daily 
dose of shelling and sniping. Posts are captured by the 
side which can surreptitiously scale the top at night or in 

foul weather 


elsewhere along the LoC. When all eyes 
were riveted on the Hazratbal stand-off 
last year, 40 armed militants tried to infil¬ 
trate through Draz outside the Valley 
and were trapped in a two-day siege in 
the Mashkoh caves. Here, there was no 
need for a show of statesmanship 
already abundantly demonstrated in the 
Valley. Instead, the 5 Gurkhas pulled off 
a classic commando action. Eighteen 
months later, 5 Sikh was to equal this 
epic encounter. 

The 5 Sikh post at Tyakshi is a major 
source of torment for the NLI opposite 
them. For months, they had kept it under 
observation but since Panch Sikh boys 
,were restricting their movements to the 
reverse slopes and to periods of dark¬ 
ness and poor visibility, the NLI formed 
the impression that the outpost had been 
abandoned. The Sikhs fuelled this belief 
by not reacting to the NLI closing in on 
their bunkers and chucking pebbles into 
them. 

T he Pakistani Inter-Services Intellig¬ 
ence (LSI) had expected that the fire 


lit by Mast Gul in Chrar-c-Sharief 
would s’pread to the rest of the Valley 
leading to an uprising. Therefore, they 
activated the LoC centering on the flash 
point — Siachen. On the night of 16-17 
May, nearly 2(X) NLI backed by rangers 
approached Tyakshi post when it was 
covered with mist. They advanced on a 
narrow track leading to the post. The 
lieutenant and JCO adopted the con¬ 
tingency plan: allowing NLI soldiers to 
move towards the post, redeploying 
their weapons and switching positions. 
Six Light Machine Guns and two 


daring, rare unconventionality, grave 
risk and cold courage. Letting Pakistani 
soldiers enter the post was a nail-biting 
gamble. The corps commander in Srina¬ 
gar, aflcraChrar-e-Sharicf briefing, hcli- 
coptered to Tyakshi to clink mugfulls ot 
rum with 5 Sikh. 

If the Indian Army lost one of its 
colours in Chrar-e-Sharief, the 5 Sikh 
won them a blue in Siachen. • 


(The author was a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force In southern Sri Lanka He is 
also a founder-member of the Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs ot Staff Committee) 
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VICTORY LAP: jubilant Congress supporters 


Shock treatment 

The ruling Ijeft Front suffers serious set-backs in the recently-held 
municipal polls 


In the last IS years of 
uninterrupted Left 
Front rule in West 
Bengal, electoral 
results have never 
been so unexpected. 
Last fortnight, as the 
results of the recently- 
held civic polls in 75 
municipalities trickled in, contrasting 
moods prevailed in the two camps. 
While there was an air of anxiety at the 
CPI(M) party headquarters on Alimud- 
din Street, in Calcutta, there was surpri¬ 
se and wonder at the Congress head¬ 
quarters in the city’s Haji Mohammad 
Mohsin Square. 

The reactions were quite understanda¬ 
ble. The Left Front had suffered serious 
set-backs in many municipalities while 
the Congress had made major gains. The 
Congress managed to wrest 18 munici¬ 
palities held by the Left Front—someth¬ 
ing which was beyond the wildest expec¬ 
tations of even senior Congress leaders 
in the state. The final tally: 43 munici¬ 
palities for the Left Front and 32 for the 
Congress, exactly double the number 



the latter had managed to capture in the 
last civic polls. 

The Congress’ performance was even 
more creditable because the party 
fought the elections as a divided house. 
Two of its top leaders, Somen Mitra and 
Mamata Banerjee, were ranged against 
each other So much so that Mamata 
Banerjcc, the Congress' chief crowd- 


The Congress makes steady 
gains in the 


recently-concluded 


municipal polls in West 


Bengal 


,i|., The results show that 

there Is a clear divide 
between rural and urban 
West Bengal 

#?.£ 

; f. The Marxists are now 
^ thinking of a strategy to 
arrest this slide 


puller in Bengal, had even withdrawn 
from the poll campaign. What's more, 
there were many rebel Congress candida¬ 
tes in the fray opposing the official 
nominees. 

How then did the Congress overcome 
such odds? "Though there was disunity 
at the top, the grass roots workers were 
able to project a united front," explains 
Somen Mitra. This apart, Mitra also attri¬ 
buted the Congress’ impressive show¬ 
ing to the non-performance of the Front- 
dominated municipalities. "Civic facilit¬ 
ies had totally collapsed and the Left 
Front had done precious little to 
improve the situation. Naturally, people 
wanted a change. " 

But Anil Biswas, editor of the 
CPI(M) oigan, Ganashakti , and a cen¬ 
tral committee member, feels otherwise. 
"This is not a debacle. However, we 
have to study the results and then come 
to a conclusion." 

But no matter what the Marxists say, 
the poll results have clearly shown that 
there has been a clear divide between 
urban and rural West Bengal. While the 
Left Front is still in control of the villa- 
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ges, the Congress is making steady 
inroads in the urban areas. This trend has 
been evident even in past elections. One 
reason for this is that the Jyoti Basu regi¬ 
me has been neglecting the towns and 
concentrating all its energy in the deve¬ 
lopment of the rural areas. 

What has worried the Marxists is that 
elections to the Calcutta Municipal Cor¬ 
poration (CMC) are just round the cor¬ 
ner. The Left Front is in control of the 
CMC, but they fear that if the trend of 
the recent municipal polls continues, the 
Left could be unseated. In fact, just how 
seriously the Left Front is taking the 
CMC elections can be gauged from the 
fact that Buddhadev Bhattacharya, a 
senior minister in the state Cabinet, who 
was supposed to accompany chief mini¬ 
ster Jyoti Basu on his month-long fore- 



IMPRESSIVE SHOWING: PCC chief 
Somen Kfitra 


ign trip, lias been asked to stay back to 
supervise the party’s election campaign. 

Meanwhile, the Marxists are trying to 
find the reason behind the party's poor 
showing in the municipal polls. Sailcn 
Dasgupta, the Left Front chairman, 
admitted that the results were "most 
unexpected". But he did not think that 
this would be reflected in future polls. 
Even Jyoti Basu felt that the party had 
made a mistake which should be recti¬ 
fied. At Alimuddin Street, party leaders 
are already drawing up strategies to prev¬ 
ent any further slide. 

For the faction-ridden Congress in the 
state, the municipal poll results have 
come as a shot in the arm. Already, party 
leaders are talking in terms of storming 
Writers’ Building in the Assembly polls 
due next year. As for Somen Mitra, all 
those who were saying that he would 
soon be replaced as the PCC chief have 
been silenced for the moment. • 
Arindmm&mrkar/iMcuttm 


Dwelling on a problem 


The state government is faced with the daunting task of 
providing free houses to Bombay's slum dwellers 


It's time for the Maha¬ 
rashtra government to 
fulfil its poll promi¬ 
ses. And one ol the 
trickiest jobs ahead of 
the Shiv Sena- 
Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty (BJP) government 
™ is to provide pukka 
houses to the city’s slum dwellers — 
free of cost — as promised by Bal 
Thackeray. 



MAHARASHTRA 


Under a scheme envisaged by the 
government, 40 lakh slum dwellers — 
which is roughly equal to half of Bom¬ 
bay’s total population—will be rehabili¬ 
tated at a cost ofRs J 2,600 crore The 
scheme is the brainchild of architect 
Suvirkuniar Chaudhary. It is based on 
the assumption that each family consists 
of five members. Hence, eight lakh 
houses would be sufficient to accommo¬ 
date them all. 


acres of the Bandra-Kurla residential 
and business complex will have to be 
developed. This project will provide Rs 
13,104 crore. 

I he rehabilitation programme was 
initiated a fortnight ago with the Khar 
slum scheme. A thousand slum dwellers 
will soon be the proud owners of a self- 
contained fiat consisting of one room 
and a kitchen in Khar—a prime residen¬ 
tial suburb of Bombay. This will be 
made possible by the newly- 
inaugurated I)r Ambedkar Cooperative 
Redevelopment Project under which, 
25,000 square metres of the area will be 
developed. 

The Lok group of builders, who have 
constructed numerous residential com¬ 
plexes in the suburbs, are in charge of 
the project. The chairman and managing 
director of the Lok group, Lalit Gandhi, 
says that plans tor the Khar slum have 
been in the pipeline since 1978. 


The average cost of construction com¬ 
es to Rs 500 per square feet. The scheme 
will be cost-effective because most of 
the land is owned by the government. 
The cost would include development of 
roads, water supply, electric wiring and 
gardens. In order to lund this scheme, 58 


Two issues are central to the new hou¬ 
sing development scheme. One is the' 
never-ending debate between state con- 
ti ol and pri vatisat ion of the housing sche¬ 
me The other is the dispute over the 
Urban Land Ceiling Act. The Act states 
that no one, apart from the state, can own 


IF TOMORROW COMES: slum dwellers of Bombay 
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Hotspot 

The Giderhaha by-poll becomes the focus of controversy 


more than MX) square metres of urban 
land. 

Non-governmental organisations like 
the Youth for Unity and Voluntary 
Action (YUVA) are m lavour of govern¬ 
ment control. M.Z. Shahid, coordinator 


HOUSING PROBLEM 


||| During his election 
#| campaign, Bel Thackeray 
If had promised to provide 
ft pukka houses to 40 lakh slum 
W dwellers in Bombay 

.■ t. ’ p 

Now, the state government 
has drawn up a scheme under 
^ which the city's slum 
^ dwellers will be rehabilitated 
0 at a cost of Rs 12,600 crore 

One of the prime objectives 
of the Maharashtra 
government Is to bring down 
- $ land prices in the city 


of YUVA, says. "Large tracts of land 
in urban areas like Bombay are held by 
the wealthy. Many hold these under ficti¬ 
tious names. Proper implementation of 
the Urban Land Ceiling Act will ensure 
that a large part of this land is released. 
To make use of this land, the govern¬ 
ment will have to step in and ensure that 
it is used for the poor." 

Shahid’s idea is opposed by Niranjan 
Hiranandani, a representative of the 
builders’ lobby. He says, "Most of the 
problems in the housing sector will be 
solved if it is deregulated. The Urban 
Land Ceiling Act should be scrapped." 
But the Maharashtra government does 
not subscribe to this view, it has restrict¬ 
ed builder participation in the scheme to 
rehabilitate slum dwellers. 

One of the prime objectives of the 
Maharashtra government is to bring 
down land prices in the city. This, they 
hope to do by identifying the actual 
demand for houses and ensuring that 
each section of society can afford a pro¬ 
per form of housing. But this would also 
necessitate modification of the Urban 
Land Ceiling Act. 

Amidst all these deliberations, the 
government seems acutely a\* are that 40 
lakh slum dwellers of Bombay are eager¬ 
ly waiting to move into their new 
pukka houses. • 

Lylm Bmvmdam/Bombmy 
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The Giderbaha 

Assembly by-election 
in Punjab has become 
the focus of controvci- 
sy. It has become a pre¬ 
stige battle between 
chief minister Beant 
PUNJAB Singh and Akali Dal 
supremo Prakash 

Singh Badal. 

Badal seems to have the edge because 
not only is Giderbaha his hometown, 
but, more importantly, he has managed 
to unite the various factions of the Akali 
Dal for the first time in a decade. 
Moreover, the National Front parties 


have lent their support to the Akali Dal. 

But the Congress! 1) has pulled out all 
stops in a bid to capture the vital seat. 
The work of the state government has 
come to a virtual standstill with the enti¬ 
re Cabinet camping at Giderbaha. All 
the 30-odd ministers are regularly doing 
the rounds of the constituency. 

And it is clearly not going to be easy 
for cither Deepak Garg of the Congres- 
s(I) or Manpreet Singh, the nephew of 
Prakash Singh Badal. Things have hott¬ 
ed up further with a cousin of Badal, 
Paramjit Singh Lali, joining the fray. 

The run-up to the Giderbaha poll has 
been anything but uneventful. First 
came the infamous incident involving 
Beant Singh’s grandson Gurkirat. 

Then, with the luling Congress(I) 
becoming extravagant in their bid to 
woo the electorate, the chief election 


commissioner (CEC) T.N. Seshan got 
into the act. Seshan took serious note of 
the fact that ministers were moving 
around in official government vehicles 
with police escorts while campaigning 
and glibly using the state guest houses. 
Tu cap it all, chief minister Beant Singh 
had also announced the release of old-a¬ 
ge pension and an instalment of dear¬ 
ness allowance to the state government 
employees. 

All this added up to a blatant violation 
of the model code of conduct, according 
to Seshan. And he slappeda show cause 
notice on the Congress!I) president P. V. 
Narasimha Rao asking him why his par¬ 


ty should not be derecognised for the 
by-poll. 

Rao did not send a "satisfactory" rep¬ 
ly to Seshan. And so the CEC promptly 
postponed the polls by one week and set 
another deadline for the Congress party 
to ‘show cause’. 

The Akali Dal spokesman. Captain 
Kanwaljit Singh, told Sunday that the 
postponement of the polls was a slap on 
the face of the ruling party. "Even the 
CEC has observed the violation of the 
code of conduct. In a way, it is our victo¬ 
ry," he said. 

Although the results of the Giderbaha 
election will not have a cataclysmic 
effect on the political affairs of the state, 
there is no denying the fact that there is a 
lot at stake for both the Congress(I) and 
the Akali Dal • 

HmrbakBh Singh Nandm/Qld*rbmhm 
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CONCERTED EFFORT: chief minister Beant Singh (centre), at Giderhaha 
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Stalest ruck 

Astrologers play a vital role in state politics 


After six turbulent 
months in power, the 
Telugu Desam Party 
(TDP) chief, N.T. 
Rama Rao, has fallen 
back on his most trust- 
ANDHRA ed men — his brigade 

PRADESH of astrologers. 

Last fortnight, the 
state secretariat was the target of stern 
astrological review. The gates facing the 
south and being used for entry and 



SEEKING DIVINE INTERVENTION: 

chief minister N.T. Rama Rao 


exit, were found to be unfavourable for 
NTR, both numeralogically and astrolo- 
gically. The municipal administration 
then swung into action. A new gate fac¬ 
ing the east for the Andhra chief mini¬ 
ster’s entry and another gate facing 
north for his exit were hastily construc¬ 
ted. What’s more, a parallel compound 
wall is being built within the secretariat 
complex at a distance of 15 yards from 
the existing compound wall. This modi¬ 
fication is supposed to bring the TDP 
supremo some much-needed good luck. 

But there are quite a few who will 
have to bear the brunt of NTR’s reform¬ 
ist zeal. Ten pukka houses to the east of 
the secretariat belonging to poor fami¬ 
lies have already been demolished in 


I order to clear the way for another 
! approach to the building. Moreover, the 
new exit being prepared for the chief 
minister will be cutting into the central 
government’s mint compound. 

NTR’s dependence on astrology is 
quite legendary. He has always had an 
army of astrologers and Vastu pundits 
on hand to help him out with both priva¬ 
te and public affairs. NTR’s official resi¬ 
dence on Banjara Hills Road has also 
been subjected to a lot of modification, 
purely on the advice of astrologers. At 
least 15 huts surrounding his house have 
been summarily pulled down. After clea¬ 
ring the hutments, NTR’s bungalow is 
being expanded to accommodate more 
rooms. 

And NTR’s right-hand man in this 
regard is his Cabinet colleague from Kur- 
nool B.V. Mohan Reddy. Reddy, who is 
also a renowned astrologer, is the one 
who fixes the mahurat for all functions 
in NTR’s family. Moreover, the 'in- 
house’ astrologer is consulted before 
any significant party event — whether it 
is the declaration of the TDP manifesto, 
an election campaign meeting or a 
swearing-in ceremony. The choice of 
chambers in the secretariat for ministers 
and the allotment of official quarters are 
also dictated by Reddy. 

But this dependence on Vatsu pandits 
and astrology is not unique to N.T. 
Rama Rao alone. In fact, it has been 
quite a common phenomenon among 
Andhra politicians. Most of the Con¬ 
gress chief ministers used the palatial 
guest houses as their official residence. 
On the advice of their personal astrolo¬ 
gers, the buildings were regularly 
renovated. 

Since 1983, almost all chief ministers 
have been residing in their private 
bungalows and lakhs of rupees have 
been spent by the government for modi¬ 
fying the buildings on the advice of 
astrologers. 

Several ministers in NTR’s Cabinet 
and other party members have regularly 
sought the help of astrologers and pun¬ 
dits. And it is not merely a classic case of 
playing ‘follow the leader’. Seeking divi¬ 
ne intervention is, quite simply, the 
name of the game in Andhra Pradesh. • 
as. Rmm%mkrt9hnm/Hy6mrmbmd 


Home truths 

Arjun Singh's visit to the 
state after assuming the 
post of working president 
of the breakaway Congress 
group is hardly memorable 

When Arjun Singh 
alighted from a charte¬ 
red chopper in Bhopal 
on 29 May, he was in 
for a rude ’ shock. 
There were only 
MADHYA 150-odd men to wel- 
come him. And all the 
brouhaha normally 
associated with an Arjun Singh visit to 
Madhya Pradesh was missing. There 
was no sign of the arch-gates, the 
| hundreds of hoardings flooding the state 
capital and the chain of vehicles carry¬ 
ing thousands of slogan-shouting 
admirers. 

This was the first time that Arjun 
Singh had come to Madhya Pradesh in 
his capacity as the working president of 
the breakaway Congress headed by 
Narain Dutt Tiwari. And if the luke¬ 
warm reception was any indication, 
Singh will have to strive hard to regain 
mass support in the state which has long 
been considered his stronghold. 

To start with, Arjun Singh is yet to 
fathom the state chief minister Digvijay 
Singh's ambiguous stance. Digvijay, 
while never openly criticising his politi¬ 
cal mentor Arjun Singh, seems to have 
decided to throw his weight behind 



GREAT EXPECTATIONS: A rjun Singh 
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Leading from 
the front 

Orissa chief minister J.B. 
Patnaik’s position 
becomes secure following 
his convincing win from 
Begunia 

The Begunia by- 
election had assumed 
enormous political 
significance as it was 
being viewed as chief 
minister J.B. Pat¬ 
naik’s litmus test. The 
ORISSA chief minister, a non- 
member of the Assem¬ 
bly, was seeking entry into the legislatu¬ 
re. He was under considerable pressure 
as not only the Opposition parties but 
also the dissidents within the Congress 
Legislature Party (CLP) were waiting 
for him to slip up. 

Thus, J.B. Patnaik’s emphatic victory 



AT THE HELM OF AFFAIRS: chief 
minister J.B. Patnaik 


at Begunia — by a thumping margin of 
23,000 votes — has silenced all detrac¬ 
tors. No wonder then that the chief mini¬ 
ster, bolstered by this win, is expected to 
further consolidate his hold on the sta¬ 
te’s political affairs. 

And on the top of the agenda is a con¬ 
certed effort to "expose the corrupt mal¬ 
practices" of Biju Patnaik and his collea¬ 
gues during the Janata Dal rule. The 
Janata Dal leader had pulled out all stops 



Growing I n number 

A recent survey reveals that the number of Asiatic 
lions in the Gir Forest is pn the rise 


Prime Minister Narasimha Rao for the 
time being. To avoid antagonising either 
party, Digvijay Singh, quite tactfully, 
decided to stay away from the state capi¬ 
tal during Arjun Singh’s visit. What's 
more, even Digvijay’s Cabinet collea¬ 
gues — including the ardent Arjun sup¬ 
porters — were away on ‘tours’ during 
the leader's stay in Bhopal. 

When asked about the conspicuous 
absence of the ministers and ML. As, all 
Arjun had to say was, "Just wait for three 
more months and see..." The only mini¬ 
sters who called on Arjun Singh were 
the minister of ^tate for commercial 
taxes, Charandas Mahant, and the mini¬ 
ster of state for housing and school edu¬ 
cation, Indrajeet Kumar. But then, these 
two arc known to be sworn enemies of 
the Pradesh Congress Committee presi¬ 
dent Parasram Bharadwaj and thus, 
have nothing to lose. 

The Shivaji Nagar bungalow where 
Singh was holding his daily durbars, 
became a favourite haunt of the ‘has- 
beens’ of the state Congress who hoped 
to find a place in the breakaway faction 
of the Congress. 

But Arjun Singh’s confidence in gain¬ 
ing the support of state Congress wor¬ 
kers surely took a beating. He came 
down heavily on the "fence sitters" for 
not making up their minds. During a 
press conference, Arjun was far from his 
I usual unflappable self. He dismissed 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao with a 
terse, "He is not my leader." Referring to 
the Rajiv Gandhi assassination, he thun¬ 
dered, "It was not the LTTE but satta ke 
dalal (power-mongers)", who plotted 
the crime. 

Arjun Singh also took exception to a 
statement made by Digvijay Singh in 
which he had claimed to be a chief mini¬ 
ster of the "Rao Congress". Arjun Singh 
said that Digvijay really belonged to 
"the Congress of Bansilal Dhritlahare" 
— Arjun Singh’s nominee as the leader 
of the rebel ‘PCC\ 

Manak Agarwal, the spokesman of 
the Bharadwaj-lcd PCC, claimed that 
Arjun Singh’s visit had "flopped". But 
Lalit Shrivastava, a staunch Arjun 
loyalist, insisted that the visit had "instil¬ 
led a new life and vigour in the state 
Congress' 1 . 

What has emerged from Arjun 
Singh’s visit, however, is that the breaka¬ 
way group of the Congress will have to 
put in a great deal of effort in the states if 
they are to emerge as a significant politi¬ 
cal force. • 

D —h t—P Smxmaa/BHopml 


T hings are looking up for Asiatic 
lions in the Gir Forest of Giyarat. 
After an elaborate counting of these 
endangered animals ~ in what is the 
largest abode of Asiatic lions —* the 
forest officials have discovered that 
their number has gone up to 304 from 
284 in 1990. 

The forest department conducts a 
survey of the Asiatic lions every five 
years in the Gir, spread over L412 
square kms. The first such survey 
was conducted in 1936 on the basis 
of identifying and counting pug 
marks at the water-hptes. This 
method, however, tfw modified in 
the 1950s with pug matte on road 
paths and trails abeing Co^ered, 
Later, the visual count metiSod was 

■ . <-'..1 r * * V 


employed to avoid chances of 
duplication. 

Last month. Operation Asiatic 
Lions was launched under the cep* 
mand of Dr H.S. Singh, conservator 
of forest, wildlife circle, Junagadh. 
Dr Singh was assisted by die deputy 
conservator of forest, katana. The 
visual count method was conducted 
on two days preceding the hill moon 
night and two days following it. 

Dr Ramesh Sabapara, the wildlife 
veterinary surgeon in Junagadh, 
explained, "In order to accurately 
count the lions, as many as 651 water- 
holes were created in die Gir Forest. 
Besides, at least 200 buffalo calves 
wCre used as baits, thus facilitating 
the Hens' headcount." 
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to thwart the chief minister’s bid to 
sweep the Begunia seat. But to no avail. 

The Congress leaders have-not for¬ 
gotten the treatment meted out "to them 
by the Biju Patnaik regime. The Janata 
Dal government had gone to the extent 
of conducting raids on the houses of J.B. 
Patnaik and 12 of his former ministerial 
colleagues and setting up a special court 
for their trial. Now, it is time for the J.B. 
Patnaik group to get their own back. Dur¬ 
ing the vociferous campaign for the 
Begunia Assembly seat, this was made 


quite clear by several state Congress 
ministers. 

J.B. Patnaik is also sure to target the 
party rebels and deal with them more fir¬ 
mly. Hemananda Biswal, the deputy 
chief minister, and Kahnu Charan 
Lenka, the revenue minister, are likely 
to be further sidelined. Biswal had not 
been censured for his open revolt when 
the Cabinet was being formed] But he 
will be aware that such tantrums will no 
longer be tolerated by the chief minister. 

Patnaik’s position has been further 
strengthened by the fact that the high 
command will now allow him a free 
hand in matters of the state. It was under 
Patnaik’s stewardship that the Congres- 
s(I) won an absolute majority in Orissa 
during the March Assembly elections. 
And in the wake of his convincing victo¬ 
ry at the by-poll, J.B. Patnaik is in an 
unassailable position within the party. 
And it is apparent that the next Pradesh 
Congress Committee (PCC) chief will 
be Patnaik’s chosen candidate. 

For the moment, the one person who 
could possibly spoil Patnaik’s par¬ 
ty is the deputy chief minister and politi¬ 
cal heavyweight, Basant Patil. If Patil 
chooses to withdraw his support to him, 
J.B. Patnaik’s government would again 
be plunged into uncertainty. • 

Smrad&P. Nmnda/Bhubrnnmmwmr 



The forest authorities employed 
about 2,000 personnel for the survey. 
Each water-hole was manned by 
three enumerators, of which one was 
connected with the department while 
the rest were either wildlife wardens 
or labourers from the nearby villa¬ 
ges. The entire forest area was divid¬ 
ed into three regions. 

While the findings in the analysis 
have encouraged the forest officials, 
the growing number of lions is some 
cause for concern. The Gir Forest has 
reached a saturation point and it can¬ 
not house any more lions. 

Therefore, the authorities have 
planned a Bruhad (greater) Gir 
which will include the Barda, the 
Alek,, the Jasdan, and the Girnar 
mountains, to accommodate more 
lions. 


In addition to the BsuhadGir .sche¬ 
me, plans are afoot to relocate some 
lions in MfuJhya and. 
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Zeroing in 


The CBI nabs the key 
players in the biggest scam 
of the state 

--— It was a typical Cen¬ 
tral Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation (CBI) opera- 
^4 — t * on ' Q uietl y> un °btru- 

sively, the country’s 
premier investigative 
agency zeroed in on 
ASSAM tbe suspects in the Rs 

200-crore LC (letter 
of credit) scam in Assam’s veterinary 
department and nabbed the kingpin, Raj- 
en Bora, and three other businessmen — 
Pallab Bordoloi, Upendra Gogoi and 



VINDICATED: chief minister Hiteswar 
Saikia 

Kamlesh Deka — were arrested last 
fortnight. 

The lid on the multi-crore rupees 
scam was blown in late 1992. And the 
case was handed over to the CBI in May 
last year. But the arrest on 25 May was 
the first indication that the CBI was on 
the job. 

The scandal popularly came to be 
known as the 4 LC scam’ since it involv¬ 
ed fraudulent withdrawal of letter of cre¬ 
dit from several of the state’s treasury 
offices. It was first probed by the then 
additional chief secretary of Assam, K. 
Sridhar Rao. Rao had established that at 
least Rs 200 crore had been fraudulently 
withdrawn by veterinary officials at the 
behest of unscrupulous contractors and 
treasury officials over a period of six 
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Flop show 


GNLF supremo Subash Ghisingh is struggling to get 
his act together 


years between 1986 and 1992. 

The modus operand?, according to the 
findings of the Rao Committee, was sim¬ 
ple. Most of the irregularities took place 
in two broad areas — materials purchase 
and construction activity. Although 
there was a central purchase committee 
for the purpose of acquiring drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, it was never consulted. 
Instead, huge quantises of materials 
were purchased at the field level without 
any prior estimate of the requirement. 

The bulk purchases were carried out 
despite the fact that the spending limit of 
the field officers were pegged at a mere 
Rs 500. To cover up, bills were split up 
to facilitate the withdrawal of money 
from the treasury' department. 

And the man behind the show was Raj- 
en Bora. A former clerk in the veterinary. 
department, Bora had suddenly shot into 
prominence in the early Nineties. He 
began publishing two dailies from 
Guwahati — one in Assamese and the 
other in English — and purchased seve¬ 
ral hotels in the city. Bora also contested 
the 1991 state Assembly polls on an 
Assam Gana Parishad (AGP) ticket but 
joined the ruling Congress(I) after he 
lost at the hustings. 

On interrogation, Bora has apparently 
revealed several links in the scam. His 
arrest has given rise to the belief that 
some former ministers and bureaucrats 
will soon be summoned by the CBI. 
Although nearly 56 officials were com¬ 
pulsorily retired by the state government 
as soon as the Rao Committee submitted 
its report. Bora and his associates had 
gone scot-free so far. 

The scam and the delay in bringing 
the culprits to book had also given rise to 
a political controversy. Most Opposi¬ 
tion parties have consistently demanded 
the constitution of a house committee to 
probe the scandal, but chief minister 
Hiteswar Saikia had handed the case 
over to the CBI, instead. 

Explaining the decision to Sunday, 
Saikia said: "It is often found that the 
house committees are ineffective in 
bringing the culprits to book. So. I 
brought in 1 the CBI about whose imparti¬ 
ality there should be no doubt. 1 have, in 
fact, asked the CBI to probe the affairs of 
all the departments starting from 1981.” 

Whatever the political implications, 
the CBI seems to be hot on the trail of the 
culprits. And with more arrests likely in 
the near future, the picture about what is 
easily the biggest scam in Assam so far, 
will become clearer. • 
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The Gorkha National 
Liberation Front 
(GNLF) supremo Sub¬ 
ash Ghisingh — a 
towering figure in hill 
politics since the mid- 
Eighties — is fast los¬ 
ing his halo. And his 
political followers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to bank 
on him. 

Trouble began when Ghisingh 
announced that the GNLF would not 
contest the panchayat elections held in 
March this year. This proved to a mere 
eyewash as a number of GNLF mem¬ 


bers contested as Independents and most 
of them won. Then, as a mark a protest 
against the hearing of the Other Back¬ 
ward Classes (OBC) commission in Dar¬ 
jeeling, Ghisingh gave a call for a 
72-hour bandh from 15 May. But he sur¬ 
prised his supporters by calling it off at 
the behest of Ashok Bhattacharjee. a 
Left Front minister of the state. 

And now comes the curious case of 
Ghisingh’s march to Nepal which never 
materialised. A mass rally had been orga¬ 
nised by the Kamali Liberation Front 
(KLF) at Turikhel in Kathmandu on 22 
May. And Subash Ghisingh was invited 
to speak on the Indo-Nepal Friendship 
Treaty of 1950. 

But things did not go off as planned. 


When Manmohan Adhikari, the Prime 
Minister of Nepal, had come to India on 
an official visit in April, Ghisingh had 
been very critical of him. 

Naturally, this did not go down too 
well with the Government of Nepal and 
they decided not to allow the Gorkha 
leader to cross the border. Khadga Pra¬ 
sad Sharma, home minister of Nepal, 
clearly said: "As Ghisingh’s intentions 
do not sound good for the people or for 
Nepal’s foreign relations, police surveil¬ 
lance has been augmented to stop him 
from crossing the border." Hundreds of 
GNLF supporters and several senior 
leaders were pushed back by the Nepale¬ 


se police from the bordering town of 
Kakarbhita. 

Subash Ghisingh insists that the 
government’s decision to ban the rally 
and prevent him from entering Nepal, 
has earned him a moral victory He has 
alleged that the Nepalese government 
had actually violated the terms and con¬ 
ditions of the 1950 Indo-Nepal friend¬ 
ship treaty. According to Ghisingh, the 
issue has gained momentum and the 
Nepal government may have to regret its 
decision. 

But while Ghisingh goes on about 
how he has been wronged by the Nepale¬ 
se government, the people in the hills 
seem quite fed up with his antics. • 
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Footnotes to history 

Bengal, too, had a tradition of classical dance 


S omething strange happened to 
young Mahua Mukherjcc when 
she stood before the temple of 
Vasudev, in Bansberia, in the Hooghly 
district of West Bengal. It was as if the 
thousands of dancing figures, painsta¬ 
kingly carved in red earth on the pillars 
and panels of the 17th-century temple 
had come to life. 

She instantly remem¬ 
bered the 8th-century 
dance sculptures of Pahar- 
pur, the 10th-century 
scroll-paintings oi the 
Pala dynasty and the 18th- 
century miniature paint¬ 
ings she had seen on the 
regular visits she had 
made to historical sites 
and museums since 
childhood. Could it be, 
she asked herself, that 
Bengal, too, had its own 
tradition of classical 
dance — now lost and 
forgotten? 

In the 20 years that fol¬ 
lowed, Mahua sifted 
through hundreds of ancient 
Bengali literary texy>, visited numerous 
temples, museums and art galleries in 
India and Bangladesh and held discus¬ 
sions with dancers, linguists and histori¬ 
ans of the country. Now halfway 
through the book she is writing, aiming 
to establish Bengal's own classical form 
of dance in the canon, Mahua holds 
lecture-demonstrations on the subject. 
Today, she claims to have resurrected a 
dance tradition which was once an 
integral part of Bengal’s cultural life. 

She turned to the living traditions of 
classical Indian dances — Bharat 
Natyam, Mohiniattam and Kathakali — 
until Guru Bipin Singh, the doyen of 
Manipuri dance, revealed to her that the 
entire tradition of Manipuri dancing was 
actually based on the 
Vaishnav texts of 
Bengal. Mahua now 
began reading the enorm¬ 
ous volume of the early 
Bengali texts and, sure 
enough, she found that 


the intricacies of dress, posture and 
mudra described in these texts had an 
exact parallel in sculpture and painting. 

"Today, dancers all over the country 
are dancing to the lyrics of the 12th- 
century poet, Joydev," says Mukherjcc. 
"But we, in Bengal, have forgotten that 
Joydev, after all, is a Bengali poet." 



Mahua christened her discovery ‘Gau- 
diya Nritya’ (Gaud being the old name 
for greater Bengal). "Imagine my surpri¬ 
se," she adds excitedly, "when in a rec¬ 
ent reading of the Abhinayachandrika , a 
15th-century text from Orissa, 1 found a 
reference to ‘Gaudnritya’ as one of the 
seven schools of dancing". 

Gaudiya Nritya, cha¬ 
racteristically, is an unu¬ 
sual combination of soft, 
graceful movements with 
bold ideas, full of convic¬ 
tion and a sense of power. 
There is a lot of emphasis 
on cyclical movements, 
in keeping with a sense of 
space and an awareness 
of the seasonal cycles. 
Mahua cites an example 
from an 18th -century text 
which describes a danc¬ 
ing maiden, conducting 
herself in keeping with 
the rhythmic beat with 
such expertise that "the 
bells on her anklet were 
ringing — sometimes 


Gaudiya Nritya, claims Mahua, is the 
resurrection of a dance tradition which 
was once an integral part of Bengal’s 
cultural life 


altogether, sometimes just a select two 
or three, and sometimes there was no 
sound at all". 

Interestingly, while classical dancing 
was an exclusive preserve of the male at 
the initial stage — excepting, of course, 
for the devadasis — it was only in anci¬ 
ent Bengal that the women of the family 
danced in public. 

For her performances, Mahua selects 
lyrics mostly from the legends of the 
Mangalkavya (11th-14th century) set to 
the tune of old Bengali devotional songs 
by her husband, music-scholar Amitab- 
ha Mukherjee, who also sings them. 

Mahua is determined to find a niche 
for Gaudiya Nritya in the hall of fame of 
Indian classical dance. At the moment, 
all her efforts are spent in 
developing a dance form 
which, as she puts it, "has 
just begun to spread its 
wings". • 
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Birds, beasts and artists 

Samir Mondal devotes 63 of his canvases to a worthy cause 


T he theme w;is m keeping with the 
event— an art exhibition organis¬ 
ed by the animal welfare group. 
People For Animals (PFA), to raise 
money for animal shelteis So it was but 
natural that the canvases on display at 
Bombay's Jehangu Art Gallery would 
show some kind of interaction between 
man and beast. 

Only, Samir Mondal's works gave an 
interesting twist to this mueh-explored 


eal /.edit And The Sw an. 

’I took up this particulai theme especi¬ 
ally lor this show, since PFA is doing 
many things for the welfare of animals" 
says Mondal. "Actually, it is not a new 
theme, but a veiy old one. Men and ani¬ 
mals have always been depicted as liv¬ 
ing in harmony together, especially in 
temple sculpture." 

MondaPs paintings varied from still- 



"My theme is not 
new," says artist 
Samir Mondal. 
"Men and animals 
have always been 
depicted as living 
in harmony 
together, 
especially in 
temple sculpture" 



theme. The water colours all showed the 
figures of women merging with animal 
forms, with a haze of strong earth 
colours such as green, brown and dark 
red in the background. One painting, for 
instance, shows a cat turning into a 
woman, and another has a swan in union 
with a woman tn the manner of the classi- 


life water colours to a senes on ‘Women 
In Nature' to a collection entitled ‘The 
War And The Butterflies' which explor¬ 
ed the paradox of these two very oppo¬ 
site images. 

"For these series, I chose a female 
figure rather than a man or child, since I 
feel a woman is a pure representative of 


the human race," explains Mondal. 
"Apart from which, from u technical 
point of v ievv as well, a female fonn can 
be moulded in any pattern easily. It is 
more flexible than the male one." 

This is not the first time Mondal has 
participated in a PFA exhibition. His 
works were displayed in iheir earlier 
two exhibitions in Delhi and Bombay as 
well. "We noticed that Mondal's works 
were usually among die first to sell," 
said Prcmal Sanghvi, 
secretary, PFA. "This 
encouraged us to have a 
solo exhibition of his 
works." 

Not only did Mondal 
finish the 63 water 
colours in a fortnight, he 
also agreed to PFA's 
demand for working on 
canvases smaller than he 
is used to — a mere one- 
and-hall by two feet. 

There is an explana¬ 
tion for this. While Mon- 
dafs works usually sell 
for Rs 45,000 upwards, 
the smaller ones were pri¬ 
ced at more affordable 
rates of between Rs 8,000 
to Rs 10,000. "This way, 
more people could buy 
paintings. And when the> 
see them hanging in their 
houses, they will remem¬ 
ber PFA as well," says 
Sanghvi. 

The proceeds for this 
exhibition will go towards 
setting up an animal shel¬ 
ter in Delhi. PFA, which 
has the animal rights acti¬ 
vist Maneka Gandhi and 
media personality Pritish 
Nandy as its founder 
already has shelters 
in Guwahati, Pune and 


trustees, 
coming up 
Bangalore. 

And plans are in the pipelines 
for more solo exhibitions to meet their 
target of 20 such shelters all over India. • 

Priym Smhgat/Bomimy 
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ODDS AND TRENDS! 



Open to none 

■ The Nalanda Open 
University in Patna was 
inaugurated with much fan¬ 
fare in March 1986 It was 
modelled on the lines of the 
Indira Gandhi National 
Open University (IGNOU) 
and the plan was to set up 
study centres at all district 
headquarters to solve the pro¬ 
blems of many students in 
Bihar 

Now, nine years on, the 
Nalanda Open University is 
supposed to be functioning 
all right But there is a slight 
hitch— the university nei¬ 
ther has any student, nor a 
course of study 1 

Housed in a rented 
building, the Nalanda Open 
University has been dogged 
by financial trouble and red- 
tapism For the first three 
years, the university had no 
staff, except for a vice- 
chancellor I hen, for ano¬ 
ther few years, even the vice- 
chancellor went missing 

Now, S C Mukherjec has 
taken over as the vice- 
chancelloi and he promises 
to inject some life into this 
ghost university Also, plans 
are afoot to inlioducc voca¬ 
tional and job-oriented 


courses 

According to San jay Mis 
hra, assistant director of the 
IGNOU regional centre ip 
Patna, as the Nalanda Open 
University is the only one of 
Us kind in the eastern region, 
it would become immensely 
popular once it is fully 
operational 

Sky is the limit 

■ For Indian scientists, sky 
is truly the limit Now, plans 
are at exit to set up the first 
ever solar powei station in 
space to rid the nation of 


never-ending powercuts 

The dream project can 
solve the perennial power cri¬ 
sis because sunlight will be 
available to the station foi 
almost 24 hours with the 
shadow period being less 
than 12 minutes, near mid¬ 
night when the demand lor 
power is the least As oppos¬ 
ed to this aground based 
system can get dnecl sun 
light fora maximum of 12 
hours 

A solar powei station in 
space would have lots of 
adv antages o\ or a ground 
solai powei station first. 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


AS 300 KH* CONTRIBUTIONS 



Surtfth Kalmadl 

Politician 


RornwhStorma 

Rim director 


w aste heat from electric 
power generation would be 
dissipated into space, 
instead of the earth's bios 
phere and Us life would exce¬ 
ed K) to 40 years Also, the 
weight of a solar power sta¬ 
tion would be much less than 
that of a ground based sys¬ 
tem because it would operate 
at /cio’ giavitv 

Accoiding to Air Commo¬ 
dore (retd) R Gopalaswami, 
India and the US will be 
primary partners m this ven- 
tuie, with other world 
industries helping with colh- 
boiative technology 

1 he initial object, he says, 
would he to design high 
efficiency, heavy-hft aeros¬ 
pace planes and construct 
laige-space ground- 
based power stations Way 
hack in 1988, at the 18th con- 
lerencc of the International 
AstronauticaJ Federation, 
India had presented the 
design concept for a heavy- 
hit space-launchci called 
Hyperplane 

Now, this vehicle has been 
internationally declared as a 
feasible aeiospacc plane 
This has given the proposed 
power project a boost 

So, the next time the lights 
go off, the fault would most 
definitely lie m the stars • 


Contributed by Bimalananda Matty Calcutta 

[milestones 



DIED: Kuaumben Adanl, freedom fighter and close 
Associate of Mahatma Gandhi, near Rajkot, on 31 May. She 
was 83. 

WED: Noted Hindi poet Vlrandra Mlahra, on 1 June, in 
New Delhi. 

DIED: Eminent educationist Taj Bahadur Blum, in New 
Delhi, (mi 1 June. He was 78. 

UMBDi Or' WdlfCuo Bbim,«sninemCldneseschol»ftnd 
te mpntrftesqrofVilva BMaotti University, in 
t Ha 

Disassociate of Mahatma (PkM, on 28May,^ 

He was 72, * v * 

i y* > 

— _- . ....x..i...... ..^______ 


UNVEILED: A life-size statue of Pandit Qovind 
Ballabh Pant in Parliament House, on 1 June. 

EXTENDED: For another six months, Praaidant’8 Dpi 
in Jammu and Kashmir. 

SELECTED: The Bengali film, Un/aba as the 

best national film of the year. 

AWARDED: To the renowned writer on natural history, 
wMife and environment, JICKrtPnam, die prestigious 
GHobal-SOOAwardfor 1995 by the United Nations 
Environment Programme (UNEP), 

OPENED: The counw’s longest railway tunnat, 6.5 
km in length, on 30 May. The Rs 2-crore tunnel lies on die 
Konkaft Railway route. 


—17 Jim* 10W 
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(21 March-20 April) 

R omantic partners may 
insist on having greater 
independence. You, 
however, may feel that that 
could jeopardise the whole 
basis of close relationships 
Influential guests will 
appreciate your 
surroundings. That will help 
cultivating closes 
relationships with 
employers. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apr ,1-20 May) 

K eep your nose to the 
grindstone of routine 
business and occupational 
aft airs, rather than seeking 
distractions. Pleasure plans 
are anyway unlikely to give 
you the stimulation you are 
seeking and will probably be 
a waste of time, money and 
opportunity. Useful progress 
can be made in career 
activities. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

T here should he more time 
for you to share together 
if you handle some 
household chores. Try a 
special outing or visit. 
Neighbours may ask you 
over for a drink or a chat. 
You may have to review 
your former impression of 
such people as a result of the 
pleasant lime spent in their 
company. 

CANCER 


(2/ June-20 Julx) 

M ake the most of the 
helpful conditions. 
So-called jokes may not find 
an appreciative audience. 
Temptations to use business 
funds for personal activities 
should be resisted. 
Youngsters need more 
guidance from adults. 

Attend to routine medical 
check-ups. 


(21 July-20 August) 

E motional and romantic 
af lairs may be reaching a 
crisis point But this is likely 
to be happening more inside 
your head than in reality. 

You may have great 
difficulty in keeping such 
problems in perspective. 
Worrying about what 
partners or other people have 
said or done will only breed 
false suspicion. 


(21 September-20 October) 

O fficial decisions or 
rulings can be reversed 
even at the eleventh hour. 
You could lodge a complaint 
if you feel that officials or 
other influential people have 
got it wrong. People in 
authority can be flexible and 
sensible when faced with 
emergencies. It’ll be 
advantageous to take office 
work home. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

C lear the decks and do all 
you can to lerminale 
projects or negotiations that 
have overrun the time 
allotted to them. Why not try 
exchanging contracts on 
property deals? Family 
business can be brought to a 
conclusion on a successful 
and amicable note. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

G o out of your way to help 
others, especially those 
less fortunate than yourself. 
You may have an important 
role to play in charitable 
projects. But you should not 
seek personal 
ackowledgement and 
appreciation. This will come 
on its own accord. 


(21 November-20 December) 

C onditions will be most 
conducive to 
concentration and 
efficiency. If s favourable 
for reassessing the value of 
property you own. You may 
find your assets arc worth 
more than you realised. 
More patience will allow 
loved ones to express their 
true wishes. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

D on’t make accusations 
on the basis of minimal 
information. Spending can 
gel out of hand. Don't allow 
the fact that you have to buy 
presents and provisions to be 
an excuse for extravagance. 
Children may have 
legitimate complaints. Try 
not to be affected by the ups 
and downs of the people 
around.you. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

Y ou may get caught up in 
the cross-currents of 
family intrigue. You may be 
the unwitting victim of 
emotional blackmail. Be 
wary of being cornered into 
doing things you really don’t 
want to do. You will have to 
keep cool, calm and 
collected if you are to make 
any sense out of chaotic 
situations. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

Y ou may get more than 
you bargained for if you 
go raking up old memories. 
Try to lighten the load that 
mates and spouses are 
having to shoulder at the 
moment. Now is the time 
when you should be 
cultivating all the goodwill 
and cooperation possible. * 
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RANDOM NOTES 
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feature films. Among them 
was Hum Aapke Ham Kam , 
which got the award for best 
choreography. A reporter 
got up to ask why that film 
was chosen. Was it because 
the film celebrated tradition¬ 
al values? Or because the 
jury rejected the gymnastics 
that passes off for dance in 
films today? 

"I don’t understand your 
question. Don’t you uphold 
values in your own homes?" 
Aaaad replied curdy. "Why 
don’t you read the citation? 
Everything is plainly stated 
these," 

11k reporters immediate¬ 
ly took exception. Saying 
dud they hadn't come to the 
press conference to be given 
instructions on readtag,ihey 
trooped out. •* 

The organisers wrung 
their hands and pleaded with 
the journalists to come ha s 
but with' liute^Gfeet tie 
reporters to 


HEARD IN LUCKNOW 

Q: Will Mulayam Singh Yadav 
avar llatan to hla conaclanca? 

A: No. Ho won’t tako advice from 
atotalatrangor. 

A KANSHI RAM AIDE 


CHECKLIST 


Veejays: how they rate 

■ Moghana daddy: Yes, Videocon Mangts Main )$ a 
big hit an right but the problem is that poor Meghana to 
koyinahln mangta The Reddy lass seems so obsessed 
with Anlsh Trivedl that viewers are often left wondering 
whether she’s hosting the programme with the sole 
Intention of cosying up to him 
Besides beating up Anlsh, screwing up her face and 
making vain attempts at humour, Meghana’s only 
contribution to the show is her attractive looks and 
gorgeous figure—which, unfortunately, is seldom 
captured by the camera 


■ flaurl Khan: Her only saving grace Is that she 
occasionally gets hubby Shah Rukh along—who keeps 
lumping in and out of the frame. But even the presence of 
her otherwise versatile husband does little to save the BPL 
Oye she hosts. 

Gaud's flat monotone and fat bulk is enough to sand the 
viewers scurrying for their remote controls Why, even the 
odd electric-blue gown with a yawning slit that she had 
decided to wear has failed to seduce the viewers. 


■ Javad Jeffrey: From break-dancing and 
moonlighting, Javad is now a swinging success on the 
small screen. (Son of yesteryear comedian Jagdeep, 
comedy is In his genes.) 

With his brand of Instant wit and rlb-tlckllng mimickry it 
Is hardly surprising that the viewership of Jeffrey's 
Videocon Flashback\$ going up by the day He is the most 
sought-after veejay today 


■ Ruby Rhatia: Ruby’s chatty style and oh-so-casual 

r ich fas made her such a darling of the masses. 

are those who tune into Palmolive EkKa Teen and 
Menovalgyanlk Shdwonly to check out what the Impish 
hostess is up to. A treat to watch 


■ Rahul Khmtna: His only claim to fame Is that he Is 
Himalaya. Putra, oops Vmod Khanna’s son. Besides 
srblttngJnansly at the cameraand trying—wttblftflsluek 
—to be clever, Rahul makes a hash of the *W«how. he 
host*. No wonder PapaVtood preferred to launch toother 
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*dtaR W dm 
Governors stece ttot BSP’s 
cliiftfc to mtaistershib, 
0t* BSP tomt to the tsMflk 
and jUn teffofMtl) #snt 


wmm toPw for 
food Ajh Singh. Singft,who 
foul demanded the tftsspsaiiS 
of the Mulaytm Stdgh 
government mote than six 


relief, "It had fo happen. 
Thank God, we're ffoe," he 
remarked to the reporters* 
Singh bad foisted a resolu¬ 
tion on the N.D, Tiwari-led 
PCC, demanding dismissal 
of the government, but after 
being made a minister had 
kept his month shut on UP. 

This was the first time he 
spoke out after the split. 


AmMwWi 

n causa 

■ The book will be call¬ 
ed Unwilling in the 
BJP , by professor K.V. 
Gowda.who defeated a colos¬ 
sus like Gundu Rao in the 
1991 elections from 
Bangalore South, a tough 
constituency. Gowda was 
expelled from the BJP last 
week. His resignation letter 
to party president L.K. Adva- 
ni is an indication of the state 
of affairs in the BJP. 

Gowda says mat ; t is not 
he but the party leadership 
which is indisciphned. He 
says casteism permeates the 
party leadership and if "the 
party thought he was going 
«0 remain silent about It, it 
was mistaken". 

But his' major grouse 



speak on die budget and the 
party didn’t let him. • 
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■ Why is Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah keeping so quiet? 
The son of the Sher- 
1 e-Kashmir isn't even 
mewing. 

So much has happened in 
Kashmir in the last one 
. month, but Abdullah hasn t 
reacted to anything — the 
burning down of the Chrar- 
e-Shanef shrine elicited no 
reaction from him. nor did 
the postponement of the elec¬ 
tions It is beginning to seem 
that Abdullah has decided to 
withdraw from politics 
Apparently, to some 
extent, this is even true 
Kashmir-watchers have not- 



Farooq Abdullah: kuoplng 
quiat 

cd lhat on the Chrar issue, it 
was not Farooq but younger 
brother Kamal Abdullah 
who issued a statement 
attacking the militants. It 
was Kamal again who attend¬ 
ed the meeting oi political 
leaders with chief election 
commissionei T.N Seshan 


Dead wrong 

■ Last week, a skirmish 
between the Indian 
Army- and the Pakistani for¬ 
ces in Siachen, which claim¬ 
ed about 60 Pakistani lives, 
has gone unnoticed in both 
die countries. While the 
Pakistani authorities denied 


pb#, ip India the news was 



HEARD IN DOORDARSHAN 
KENDRA 

It’s not onough to have a morning 
channel. Wo neod a mourning 
channel as wall. 

A FRUSTRATED OFFICIAL ON THE MESS IN 
MANDIHOUSE 


^^^wy^urdissTdents 


The latest in. an 
occasional series 


3) Bhagwat Jha 
Azad 

■ Origin: Was closely associated with Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi. Azad served all the 
three in different capacities Nehru appointed him Indira's 
political secretary during her early days in politics 
Indira made him a minister in her Cabinet And Rajiv, 
pleased with his performance as AICC general secretary, 
made him the chief minister of Bihar 


■ Stylo: A man known for his short-temper, he is often 
called the angry old man of Bihar Nevertheless, Azad is a 
good administrator and an excellent organiser Appointed 
as the CM of Bihar to undo the wrongdoings of his 
predecessor, Bhmdeswan Dubey, and ensure victory for 
the Congress in the general elections, his tough 
business-like attitude made him very unpopular with 
legislators 

However, he checked the activities of the cooperative 
mafia and pulled up corrupt civil servants Old guards of 
the Congress appreciated his hard work and loyalty 


■ Why Ira became a dlsuldunt: Believes that he 
has been unnecessarily sidelined despite his past record 
and loyalty towards the party 


■ Future prospects: The very fact that Azad has not 
read Dale Carnegie’s How To Make Friends And Influence 
People could unmake his new role as a dissident For, It 
will not be surprising if his temper and caustic tongue once 
again finds him without a camp. 


■ Present assignment: Is upholding the cause of 
the dissident Congress group and is writing two books, 
MittiAurJeevanand Budtia, which narrates his political Ute 
from 1942 to the present times 


■ Whnt he'a most Hkely to nay: 'Rao bhagao, 
deshbachao." 


3 What tie’* leant Mralyto par.’Tiwafltabb 

halo: 


b fact, the Indian forces 
gave their counterpart such a 
battering that white flags, 
indicating a request for res¬ 
pite so that dead bodies 
could be picked up. came up 
soon after the shelling 
started, The Pakistani 
DGMO called his counter¬ 
part using the hotline — 
which was set up some years 
ago as a confidence building 
measure —• and said, "We 
want to pick up our dead 
bodies" 

"Dead bodies.? Where 9 ” 
asked the Indian innocently. 
"Your government has said 
there’s been no clash." 


A change for 
the better 

■ Things in the Prime 
Minister’s Office 
(PMO) will change a little 
now that former secretary, 
rural development, B.N 
Yugandhar has joined the 
department. 

Yugandhar’s elevation is 
likely to be one step towards 
greater transparency in the 
PMO. He has the reputation 
of being an unlikely 
bureaucrat — easily accessi¬ 
ble and ready to share 
information. , 

Besides, Yugandhar has 
another connection with die 
PMO. His daughter is marri¬ 
ed to his predecessor, K.R. 
Venugopal’s son. But unlike 
Venugopal, Yugandhar has 
a dose rapport with the boss 
in the PMO, A.N. Venma. 

Unfortunately, he has 
only seven months to go 
before his retirement, so be 
won’t be able to do Hutch 























Smooth take-offs. Smooth landings. 

The rewards of meticulous maintenance. 



When you travel, you expect a pleasant flight. We 
understand. In fact, Lufthansa's training and technical 
know-how have helped take our meticulous 
maintenance standards beyond world class. 



Now, add excellent inflight service, delectable 
cuisine, a choice of Gold and Silver cabin classes 
and our frequent flyer programme, Miles & Smiles, 
and you'll understand why we've been adjudged 
India's Best Domestic Airline. Thrice. 

Welcome aboard ModiLuft. You know it's going to be 
a pleasant journey. 


CALCUTTA 



\BANGALOOE 
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ModiLuft 

In partnership with Lufthansa 


Fly World Class 
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Winning With Technology 



Gives your car that advantage 


Automotive engine technologies are constantly changing The 
trend is towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
faster and run hotter This puts more stress on the engine as well 
as its lubricant 

Keeping pace with these new technologies, Castrol now 
introduces Castrol GTX Extra-a vastly superior multigrade engine 
oil meeting API SG specifications For increasea resistance to 
thermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
engine- Castrol GTX Extra, with enhanced liquid engineering. 

The specially imported base oils, selected additive package and 
20W/50 viscometncs of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
extra advantage in the dusty, hoi, Indian driving conditions. 


CastroI GTX EXTRA offers: 

* Exceptional engine protection and 
cleanliness 

« Longer engine life 

* Smooth, noiseless running 

* Reduced oil thickening 

* Increased resistance to thermal and 
viscosity breakdown 

* Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

In short Castrol GTX Extra is recommended for 

'Extra' ordinary performance in all Indian 

and imported cars. 
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World Champion Lubricants 













YOU HAVE THE DRIVE. 
NOW GET THE POWER. 
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SERVO SUPERIOR XEESH 

EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL 


High speed and power, that is what today s new generation cars are all about. These hi-tech automobiles demand 
a superior engine oil like Indianoil's SEhVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH that can perform even under some of the most 
demanding conditions And it's perfected at Indianoil's Research and Development centre. One of Asia’s most 
advanced 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH is a high grade engine oil that meets the stringent requirements of 
API SH/CD. ILSAC GF-I and the EC II level energy conservation standards Apex international bodies like the 
American Petroleum Institute (API) and International Lubricant Standardisation andApproval Committee (ILSAC) 
have attested the quality of SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH. It exceeds the requirements of American, European, 
Japanese and Indian gasoline cars Including those equipped with catalytic converters and operating on ’unleaded’ 
petrol. 

What's more, SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH is the only mineral oil based engine oil in India to have the double seal 
of approval - the API Donut and Starburst symbols 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH ensures a minimum 2 7% fuel conservation under ideal test conditions, It increases 
engine life and reduces maintenance costs An extended oil change period of 10,000 km ensures better economy 

Now, at last, you have the power to drive your engine to the limits. Switch to SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH and feel 
the difference 

SERVO*ADDS LIFE. 

Available at Indianoil petrol stations in your city 
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The fourth 
dimension 


T he information-packed 
cover story Welcome to 
cyber space left me feeling 
quite giddy, as if 1 had just 
got off after a long ride on a 
giant wheel! 

Like many Indians, I had 
only vague notions about 
this fascinating concept I’ve 
heard terms like ‘online com¬ 
munication’ and ‘Internet’ 
before but never grasped 
them, which left me feeling 
all the more frustrated. It was 
at this point, when I was des¬ 
perate to unravel the myster- 


researched article certainly 
dispelled many of my vague 
notions and substituted them 
with hard facts instead. 

There is only one thing 
that bothers me here and that 
is the impact ol cyberspace 
on our society. Tradition- 
bound and intolerant of indi¬ 
vidual expression as wc are, 
will we be able to handle the 
information exploit ation and 
resulting chaos that going 
online on a large scale will 
mean 9 

Dlnesh Thakur, New Delhi 

■ I had no idea what cybers¬ 
pace was all about and your 
article was a real eyc-opcner 
for me. I found the story to 
be very well-researched and 
informative and am amazed 
at the possibilities of this 
kind of online communica¬ 
tion which can connect the 
world. 

It is heartening to know 
that India has at last joined 
the cyber revolution for this 
can really help India to pro¬ 
gress economically. Interest 
in cyberspace is increasing 
daily and it will soon make 
its presence felt in all busi¬ 
ness spheres. I hope that 
there are more people like 



Nopi* working with computer*: the future citizen* of 
• breve new world 


ies of this enigma, that I chan¬ 
ced upon your article. 
Although it would be an 
exaggeration to say that it 
made me an instant expert on 
the subject, the well- 


AtuI Chilnis who are trying 
their level best to make 
people aware of cyberspace, 
and taking India forward 
into the next century in the 
process. 


But since cyberspacing is 
a very intricate and complex 
process, it has to be under¬ 
stood and used properly, and 
we have to bear in mind that 
it can also easily be misused 
by people with vested inter¬ 
ests. I hope, for India’s sake, 
that cyberspace stays in the 
air for a long time yet. 

Sheila Guha, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 



Imran Khan and Jemima Qoldamlth: the new role models 


paths of Islam, blinded by 
the cheap glitter of the West. 

If Jemima, an heiress and 
a prominent member of the 
London cocktail circuit, 
could give up her late-night 
parties, designer clothes and 
her racy lifestyle in general 
for the love of Imran and res¬ 
pect for Islam, then can’t 
Muslims who have inherited 
the great legacy of Islam do 


Well matched 


T he article Test match (28 
May — ^ June) high¬ 
lights the welcome volte face 
of Imran Casanova Khan. 
From womaniser to born- 
again Muslim — King Khan 
has surely covered a lot of 
ground. And, as far as Islam 
is concerned, I feel the 
change is for the better. 

To be frank, today’s 
Muslims arc not worth that 
description. Islamic rituals 
and customs, which every 
Muslim once followed to the 
letter, have now been thrown 
to the winds by so-called 
Muslim modernists. In this 
sad scenario, Imran and Jemi¬ 
ma’s fairytale romance is 
like a ray of light in 
darkness. I hope it acts as an 
example for hundreds of 
Muslims over the world who 
have deviated from the true 


so? 

The pundits of the press 
who predicted that this marri¬ 
age won’t work are totally 
ignorant about love, it 
seems. That force is enough 
to break all barriers. And 
their accusation that convert¬ 
ing to Islam will sound the 
death-knell for Jemima’s 
‘liberty’, is balderdash. 
Islam’s rules, like the pur¬ 
dah, have been formulated to 
ensure the dignity and 
honour of women. Jemima 
will now be protected from 
the forces of evil. 

ZahldH. Javall[ Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Innocent until... 


I agree with Justice D.N. 

Mehta that the delay in 
meting out justice in the case 
of TADA detainees is a nega¬ 
tion of freedom and 
democracy (A second 
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opinion , 7 — 13 May). 

Sanjay Dutt, the darling of 
t the masses* is now locked 
away in a tiny cell and faces 
harassment at every step* 
like being handcuffed even 
while being taken to the hos¬ 
pital. Why should a man, 
until proven guilty, be puni¬ 
shed in this way? 

Also, if the court finds a 
man innocent aftei he has 



Snitfay Dutt: punished 
before he was found guilty 

been in prison for a number 
of years for no fault of his, he 
should be compensated for 
that period, commensurate 
with his vocation and status 
in society. 

K.P. Rajan, Bombay, 
(Maharashtra) 


In poor taste 


M ani Shankar Aiyar’s 
attack on Tavleen 
Singh — presumably for her 
critical comments on Sonia 
Gandhi — was not only mis¬ 
placed, but in very poor taste 
(Foolish prattle , 28 May — 

3 June). 

He dismisses her writing 
as "foolish prattle", a descrip¬ 
tion that could be more aptly 
applied to his own. And his 
response to her question, 
"When will you stop writing 
nasty things about me?" as 



Sonia Qandhl: she should stop playing tho Sphinx 


"stupid", adds insult to 
injury. 

When he pays a gratuitous 
compliment to her for "the 
lucidity of her language and 
the accuracy of her gram- 
mer", one is far from persuad¬ 
ed about his self-assumed 
role of an Indian Fowler. 

As for Sonia Gandhi, she 
may be doing some commen¬ 
dable social work, but that 
obviously is not the secret of 
her political clout. Why 
should she keep everyone 
guessing, when rival groups 
vie with each other to obtain 
her support and goodwiIP 

It is high time she stopped 
playing the Sphinx—projec¬ 
ting herself as an enigma 
wrapped up in a mystery. 
And if the Congress pally 
MPs have enough self- 
respect for their role in a 
mature parliamentary 
democracy like ours, they 
should leave her alone and 
stop genuflecting to her. 

D. Anjaneyulu, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Battle for the 
sky 


T he business story on the 
squabble between Boe¬ 
ing and Airbus was an inter¬ 
esting one (Hard sell, 21 — 
27 May. 

The Airbus A340 has 
already been in service for 


two years, accumulating 
experience and profits, 
while the Boeing 777B is yet 
to enter service. The A340 
also holds the world record 
for the maximum distance 
flown non-stop (Paris- 
Auckland), a distance of 
11,867 miles, a record set on 
June 16,1993. It is more fuel- 
efficient than the twin engi¬ 
ne Boeing 777B, due to the 
former’s advanced wing 
design. (My source for these 
facts is the Flight 
International magazine.) 

If Air-India opts for the 
A340, it will not only be ope¬ 
rating a safe, proven four- 
engined airliner over long 
ranges but w ill also save on 
spare parts and pilot training 
since it already operates 
A300sand A310s. 

Philip Elisha , Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


For the record 


I refer to the item Wheel of 
time (Spotlight , 21 — 27 
May), where the parents of 
tyur-year-old driver Sunny 
Kanodia are alleged to have 
said thai they intend register¬ 
ing his claim (youngest 
driver) in a forthcoming edi¬ 
tion of the lAnn a Book Of 
Reeords. 

Obviously the parents 
have not seen oui rules and 
guidelines where the follow¬ 
ing is categorically slated: 

Minor records: ...Records 
that tire against the law (eg. 
driving at ages not qualified 
for licences) or those that 
require excessive physical 
exertion (like endurance 
events) detrimental to a 
minor’s health will not be 
accepted. 

1 think a publication like 
yours has erred grievous¬ 
ly in featuring a child who is 
being actively encouraged to 
break the law. There must be 
some kind of seP-imposed 
standards that need to be 
adhered to by all publica¬ 
tions. In any case, before the 
name of Lime a Book Of 
Records is so glibly bandied 
about, the correspondent 
could easily have checked it 
out with us. Reports such as 
yours do incalculable harm 
to the credibility of our book. 

VIIayeQhose, editor, Llmca 
Book Of Records, New Delhi 


An Airbus 340: safety fur the passengers 
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VIRSANGHVI 


Lessons of the 

EMERGENCY 


Twenty years on, have we drawn the 
right conclusions? 


1 M 


Twenty years ago, 
this month, Indira’ 
Gandhi declared 
the Emergency. 

She suspended 
civil liberties, lock¬ 
ed up the Opposi¬ 
tion, censored the 
press and made a 
mockery of our 
constitutional institutions. Many people 
feared that democracy would never 
return to India. And others watched, 
appalled, as she promoted her thug-like 
younger son, Sanjay, and suggested that 
for the Gandhis, the Government of 
Jndia was no more than a propnetory 
concern where control of the business 
was passed on from generation to 
generation. 

In 1977, she was so pleased with her 
Emergency that she conned herself into 
believing that this was what the people 
of India wanted. Annoyed by the interna¬ 
tional uproar, she called elections with¬ 


out withdrawing the Emergency. Her 
calculation was that she would win ano¬ 
ther term and then would continue to 
reign as Empress of India by popular 
mandate. 

In the March of that year, the voters 
told her that she was wrong. The Con¬ 
gress went down to its worst-ever 
defeat. It was virtually eradicated from 
most of north India. Indira Gandhi lost 
her own seat. Sanjay, defeated in Ame : 
thi, declared that he was giving up poli¬ 
tics. And India's first-ever non- 
Congress government took office. 

If June 1975 had been full of misplac¬ 
ed certainties — that democracy was 
dead, that Mrs Gandhi would go on fore¬ 
ver, that the press would never be free 
again, etc. — then March 1977 had its 
share of instant ‘certainties’. 

We all thought that Indira Gandhi was 
finished. Certainly, Sanjay had no future 
other than as a motor-mechanic. The 
Congress would either accept the prin¬ 
ciple of collective leadership or would 



fade into oblivion. Janata stood poised 
to break the mould of Indian politics. 
The guilty men of the Emergency — the 
‘gang of four , the ‘caucus’, they went 
by many names — would be hounded 
out of politics. 

In just over two years, these ‘certain¬ 
ties’ proved themselves to be as hollow 
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In 1977, Indira 
Gandhi conned herself 
into believing that the 
Emergency was what 
the people of India 
wanted. She called 
elections, hoping that 
she would win another 
term and then would 
continue to reign as 
Empress of India by 
popular mandate. She 
was wrong 


as the ones that had preceded them. Just 
as Indira Gandhi had got it terribly 
wrong in 1975, so had nearly everybody 
else in 1977. 

By mid-1979, Janata turned on itself 
and collapsed. A breakaway faction, led 
by Charan Singh, allowed Mrs Gandhi 
and Sanjay to entice it into office and J 



The Turkman Bate demolitions 


then stared open-mouthed when the Gan¬ 
dhis withdrew their support. In an elec- 
tion held at the end of the year, the resul¬ 
ts of the 1977 poll were reversed. The 
Congress won by a landslide. Janata was 
reduced to a tiny minority, which prom¬ 
ptly split again a few months later. 

The so-called guilty men of the Emer¬ 
gency &peot only two-and-a-half years 
out of office. By early 1980, they were 
all back. Indira Gandhi was the 
Empress, Sanjay was the chosen heir 
and it was as though 1977 had never 
happened. 

T wenty years after the Emergency was 
declared, we should be able to look 
back and assess what its contributions 
to, and impact on, Indian politics were. 
But because the 1970s were such a confu¬ 
sing era, full of extremes, most of us are 
too confused to work all this out. 

Hence, the current tendency to play 
down the Emergency. The Opposition 
doesn’t want to talk about it. The Con¬ 
gress is not sure what position tb take. 
And so, one of the most momentous 
events in the history of the Indian 


Republic rarely receives the attention it 
deserves. 

Nevertheless, as bewildering as the 
contradictions were, it is still possible to 
come to some broad conclusions about 
the impact of the Emergency. 

• India’s democratic institutions are not 
manned by people with a great deal of 
integrity. Not one minister resigned in 
protest at the imposition ot the Kmc- 
rgeney — without Cabinet approval. 
There was ho real opposition from the 
Congress. The CPI played ball. Few 
judges dared to pass judgements that 
would annoy the regime. The President 
signed ordinance after ordinance on Mrs 
Gandhi’s orders, never bothering about 
his role as defender of the Constitution. 

The press was not much better. Of 
course, there were those who spoke up 
but the average Indian editor was cont¬ 
ent to go along with the Emergency. 
Some joined politicians in paying obeis¬ 
ance to Sanjay Gandhi. 

• The only people who actively oppos¬ 
ed the Emergency were those with the 
most to lose, i.e., those who were thrown 
into jail. But even they proved to be lack¬ 
ing in integrity. The very people who 
longed to remove Indira Gandhi from 
office later joined hands with her. Cha¬ 
ran Singh, for instance. Or even Raj 
Narain, who defeated her in Rae Bareli. 

• Given a choice between instability 
and dynasty, Indians prefer an elected 
dynasty. Few governments can have 
been elected with the kind of goodwill 
that Janata enjoyed in 1977. But within a 
year, the party had squandered all this 
goodwill and lost itself in internecine 
battles 

The instability this engendered terrifi¬ 
ed many voters — Indians like to feel 
governed — and they went back to the 
same Indira Gandhi and San jay that they 
had thrown out two-and-a-half years 
before. 

That equation has held :o the present 
day. Janata-type governments are not 
trusted to last long: the Janata Dal collap¬ 
sed in less than a year in 1990. 

• More significant was that 1975-1977 
finally brought the concept of family 
politics out into the open. Sanjay’s emer¬ 
gence had been a scandal in 1977. By the 
1980s, dynasty became an integral part 
of Indian politics. When Sanjay died, 
Mrs Gandhi simply replaced him with 
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Rajiv. (When Rajiv died, the Congress 
offered the leadership to Sonia ) 

And the Opposition has embraced the 
family principle with equal fervour. Ajit 
Singh, a computer engineer of dubious 
political competence, was set up as Out¬ 
ran Singh’s successor. In the south, 
MGR’s legacy was the subject of a 
squabble between his wife and his girl¬ 
friend till finally, the girlfriend won 
And in Andhra, NTR has made his new 
wife, his number two. 

• Less talked about but extremely signi¬ 
ficant has been the damage that Sanjay 


of us though! she had won. The Emergen¬ 
cy appeared to be popular and so, per¬ 
haps. Indians didn’t really want 
democracy as much as they wanted 
results 

In 1977, this conventional wisdom 
was turned on Us head and we recognis¬ 
ed that the Emergency had never really 
been popular— we just thought it was. 
As the election results showed, Indians 
valued democracy above everything 
else. 

In 1979, it was time for a rethink 
again. If the Emergency was so well- 
hated and democracy so well-loved, 


rily of such leaders as Laloo Yadav and 
Jayalalitha who have little respect for 
democratic niceties, are we over¬ 
estimating the enthusiasm for 
democracy? Why do all opinion polls 
always show that Indians would prefer a 
benevolent dictator and that a majority 
is nostalgic for the Emergency? 

I have my own explanation. I think 
that if you ask people whether Jhey want 
results (usually described as a rise in the 
standard and quality of life) or whether 
they want a free press, a functioning Par¬ 
liament, Cabinet responsibility, etc., the 
majority would say that they would pre¬ 
fer results to democratic institutions. 

This may lead us to believe that they 
would prefer an efficient dictatorship to 
democracy. But if we buy that line, then 
we are making the same mistake that 
Indira Gandhi made in 1976-77. 

Democracy may not have made the 
average Indian much richer. But it has 
offered him some protection — how¬ 
ever small. All governments know that 
voters are notoriously fickle and can 
turn them out at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. Hence, they tread carefully and try 
and refrain from actions that supress 
human rights. 

In 1975-1977, the Emergency regime 
believed that it did not have to worry 
about voters. (From all accounts, Mrs 
Gandhi decided to call an election only 
in January 1977.) It therefore thought 
that it could throw people out of their 
houses and resettle them; that it could 
forcibly sterilise,them to achieve popula¬ 
tion targets, etc. 

At the time, the people could do 
nothing. But in March 1977, when they 
finally had an opportunity to express 
their displeasure, they did so in their 
millions. 

You could argue that the 1977 manda¬ 
te was about sterilisation and not about 
democracy. But in effect, both are one 
and the same. It was democracy that pre¬ 
served some small vestige of human 
dignity. Once it was suspended, the 
abuses began. 

So, don’t be fooled by people who say 
they would dispense with democracy. 
That’s all very easy to say when they 
have the power to turn out governments. 
But, suspend democracy and you sus¬ 
pend that power. And you make them 
vulnerable to all kinds of excesses. 

Finally, the real lesson of the Emer¬ 
gency was that it gave us a conclusive 
answer to the big question of growth vs 
freedom. At the end of the day. India 
chose freedom and democracy. • 



A Janata Party convention: failed experiment 


Gandhi did to India’s family planning 
programme. Nearly 20 years later, no 
government dares to give family plann¬ 
ing its due importance because of the 
public reaction to Sanjay*s hamfisted 
efforts. 

A ll of the above leaves the big ques¬ 
tion unanswered. Essentially, the 
Emergency was about dismantling 
democracy. It was Indira Gandhi’s way 
of telling us that she could do a far better 
job of running the country if she was rid 
of such democratic nuisances as the 
Opposition, the press, etc. 

In 1976, during the deceptive cool of 
the second year of the Emergency, many 


then why was Indira Gandhi a public 
heroine again? Why were people so 
ready to welcome Sanjay back? Per¬ 
haps, Indians didn’t really care that 
much about democracy, after all. 

In 1995, wc*vc stopped asking the big 
question altogether. As public disillu¬ 
sionment with politicians reaches a peak 
and results in massive anti¬ 
establishment votes at elections, we sus¬ 
pect that Indians hate politicians but 
love democracy. But we never really 
bother to check on the state of Indian 
democracy and its popularity. 

And the lingering doubts remain. 
Was the 1977 vote for democracy or w # as 
it against sterilisation?Given the popula- 
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Asking for too mu 


The Rajiv Gandhi 
assassination: pressured 
by circumstances, 
Narasimha Raofinally 
seeks the extradition of 
LTTE chief Prabhukaran 


A t 12 o'clock on the night of 
1 June, P. Chidambaram 
was woken up by a phone 
call. It had nothing to do 
with the commerce mini¬ 
stry. It concerned his new charge of coor¬ 
dinating the Rajiv Gandhi assassination 
trial. 

Just the evening belore, Chidamba¬ 
ram had spoken to Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao and asked if he could 
proceed with the request to Sri Lanka to 
extradite Velupillai Prabhakaran, chief 
of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) and the main accused in the assa- 
sination of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Narasimha Rao is said to have replied 
that he would need time to think about it. 
But the following morning, Chidamba¬ 
ram was given the go-ahead to prepare 
all the papers for the extradition request. 

India does not have a formal extradi¬ 
tion treaty with Sri Lanka. To that 
extent, considerable ground work had to 
be done. The laws of both countries per¬ 
taining to such grave crimes as political 
assassinations had to be dredged up and 
matched and put into the extradition 
request. 

Chidambaram got the green signal on 
the morning of 31 May. He worked 
through the day and the evening and, by 
the midnight of 1 June, he was giving cla¬ 
rifications to the legal cell preparing the 
request. 

The next day, a special messenger 
delivered the extradition request to the 
Indian High Commission in Colombo's 
busy Galle Road. It was kept there over¬ 
night. The, accompanying documents 
for the extradition of Prabhakaran, Pottu 
Amman (LTTE’s intelligence chief) 
and Akila (head of LITE’S women's 
wing) filled up two steel trunks running 
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Was Prabhakaran really 
involved in the 
assassination off Rajiv 
Gandhi? Hie LTTE chief 
has repeatedly denied any 
hand in the killing. He has 
maintained that in 
successive interviews 


into 2,500 pages in seven bound 
volumes. 

On the afternoon of 3 June, these were 
delivered to the Sri Lankan foreign mini¬ 
stry.* About the same time, Chidamba¬ 
ram told the Lok Sabha that the extradi¬ 
tion request foi Prabhakaran and two 
others had been made. This ended one 
more episode of the Rajiv Gandhi assas¬ 
sination trial. 

B ut there is more to Prabhakaran's 
extradition than just the asking. He 
had been chargc-shccted by the Special 
Investigating Team (SIT) as the prime 
accused in the assasination case as far 
back as May 1992. And in December 
1993, Interpol, at the instance of the 
CBI, had put out a red comer notice 
against Prabhakaran and Pottu Amman. 

Both notices had specifically mentio¬ 
ned that extradition would follow. But 
Sri Lanka's Interpol made it cleai that it 
was unable to hold any enquiry or detain 
thetwo as there was no ‘civil administra¬ 
tion’ in Jaffna. 

"For a man like Prabhakaran, extradi¬ 
tion doesn’t mean a thing, one way or 
the other," said Ponuambalam, general 
secretary, All Ceylon Tamil Congress. 
"He is immune to all this. It is a complete¬ 
ly impractical proposition." 

Apart from the fact that it is practical- 


O n 3 June, at 3:30pm, the Sri Lan¬ 
kan foreign minister, Lakshman 
Kadirgamar, received a formal requ¬ 
est from the Indian government for 
the extradition of Velupillai Prabha¬ 
karan, Pottu Amman and Akila. The 
three have been charged with crimi¬ 
nal conspiracy in the assassination of 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

India and Sri Lanka do not have a 
separate extradition treaty. 
However, both are signatories to the 
S AARC regional convention on sup¬ 
pression of terrorism. This, and Sri 
Lanka’s Extradition Law (1977) will 
form the basis for considering Indi¬ 
a’s request 

According to the latter, the Sri Lan¬ 
kan attorney-general will first exami¬ 
ne the request for extradition in the 
light of the supporting material futni- 


ly impossible to apprehend the LTTE 
chief, the then Sri Lankan government 
had not looked kindly on any suggestion 
to extradite Prabhakaran. In 1992, for 
instance, President Ranasinghe Pre- 
madasa, who was consciously wooing 
the LTTE, virtually ruled out even consi¬ 
dering such a possibility. In a public 
speech in Colombo, he said: "Just 
because the younger brother did wrong 
at times, it does not mean that the elder 
brothers will hand him over next door." 

His successor, Chandrika Kumara- 
tunga, also intitially did not seem very 
keen on entertaining India's request. 
She did not want to antagonise the 
LTTE chief with whom she was holding 
peace talks. 

All this changed with the breakdown 
of the talks in April this year. During her 
last visit to India to attend the SAARC 
summit last month, she gave an inter¬ 
view blaming the LTTE chief for the 
‘cold-blooded’ assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

Chandrika’s go-ahead is imperative. 
Not only does she hold the defence port¬ 
folio which gives her the final authority 
to proceed with the extradition (see 
box), but, as legal analysts in Sri L-anka 
have pointed out, everything depends on 
the political will of the government. 

"If it is not interested in going through 


shed to him. He will then ascertain 
whether the request complies with 
the substantive and procedural requi¬ 
rements of the Sri Lankan extradition 
law. 

After this, the minister-in-charge 
of extradition (ministry of defence) 
will decide whether to issue an 
‘authority to proceed with the extradi¬ 
tion proceedings’ to the High Court 
of Colombo, 

As the President of Sri Lanka also 
holds the defence portfolio, the final 
authority to proceed has to come 
from her. 

AH this will take months, before it 
even reaches the ‘authority to pro¬ 
ceed* with the extradition. And then, 
of course, there is the minor matter of 
actually arresting Prabhakaran 
before he can be extradited! 


To catch a mocking Mid 

Prabhakaran’s extradition involves long-drawn 
procedures and actually getting him 
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with it, then there are enough loopholes 
in the extradition law to avoid the 
extradition,” says one lawyer. "For 
instance, all the government has to do is 
register a case against Prabhakaran in 
the Sri Lankan courts. Then, he cannot 
be extradited until that is disposed off, or 
the person has served his term ' This is 
not unlike the Indian extradition law. 

Fortunately for India, there is no case 
pending against Prabhakaran at the 
moment. Surprisingly, in all these years 
of turmoil and bloodshed, the LTTE 
chief was implicated in only one case — 
the murder of the Tamil mayor of Jaffna, 
Alfred Duriappah, on 27 July. 1975 
This was a political murder. Duriap¬ 
pah, who was seen to be close to the Ban- 
daranaike regime, was shot at point- 
blank range as he got out of his car to 
visit a temple. The shot was fired by one 
of the fou; men waiting nearby. Ironical¬ 
ly, the assailants escaped in Duriappah’s 
car » 

P ractical implications aside, the 
Government of India has finally 
requested Prabhakaran’s extradition 
three years after filing charges against 
him and after coming under severe pres¬ 


sure in recent months. 

There are a number of reasons for this. 

For one, Sonia Gandhi is said to be dis¬ 
pleased at the slow process of the trial. 
Earlier, she was also upset that the 
government was making no effort to 
have Prabhakaran extradited. She is 
known to follow' the case closely and 
send any relevant clippings coming out 
with new disclosures to the PM. 

Apart from this, rebel Congress 
leader Arjun Singh, in his resignation let¬ 
ter, spoke of a "sinister design” and 
"determined effort to cover up entire 
events that led to the assassination of the 
former Prime Minister". 

In fact, any one wanting to settle sco¬ 
res with Narasimha Rao had only lo 
raise this issue. 

In addition, the Verma Commission 
findings still had to be acted upon; and 
the Jain Commission was still complain¬ 
ing about the non-availability of certain 
documents to enable it to proceed with 
the enquiry into the conspiracy angle. 

All in all, Narasimha Rao was under 
considerable pressure to act. 

Last fortnight, after a split in the Con¬ 
gress, and seeing his position grow sha- 



P. Chidambaram: will ha make any dlffere 

kier, the PM took some long overdue 
steps. 


M any feel that Rao played a master 
stroke by roping in Chidambaram. 
Indeed, some suggest that now all enqui¬ 
ries, and, more pertinently, criticisms 


Bureaucrats on the block 

Retired officials are now being charged with lapses 


L ast fortnight, four retired civil ser¬ 
vants were charged with ‘grave 
misconduct' for providing inadequa¬ 
te security that led to Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination. Among diem were for¬ 
mer Cabinet secretary Vtnod Pande, 
former IB director R.P. Joshi, former 
RAW chief G.S. Bajpai and former 
home secretary Shiromani Sharma. 

Meanwhile, departmental enquir¬ 
ies are already going on against for¬ 
mer IB director M.K. Narayanan and 
former home secretary R.K. 
Bhargava. 

Apparently, Narasimha Rao was 
not very keen on punishing them. 
But Sonia Gandhi was upset that no 
had been taken against those 
l for negligence in the Verma 
ission report. Pressure mount- 
100 Rao after Atjun Singh, in his 
' * totter, charged that the 

was not seriously 
nve&tigatiRg the case. 

However, no immediate steps 
be t akeo aa aliof them were 
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secretary-level officials. The law 
ministry had to examine the legal 
angles before authorising prosecu¬ 
tion. It also required the personal 
approval of the Prime Minister. 
Moreover, all major Opposition par¬ 
ties, especially the BJP and the Jana¬ 
ta Dal, had criticised the move and 
informally, assured the officials of 
their support. 

Even so, the government did not 
relent. 

Vinod Pande has been asked to 
explain why he did not provide SPG 
cover to Rajiv Gandhi. According to 
the Verma Commission, Pande, as 
Cabinet secretary to former PM V.P. 
Singh, had sent a note to the Cabinet 
secretariat (an euphemism for RAW 
in this case) that it was not possible 
for the SPG to spare "such a big man¬ 
power” (the 251 personnel required 
for Rajiv’s security). 

Pande added a footnote that the 
"PM may kindly see for approval".' 
Pande’s friends say that this note 



(From loft) Q.S. Bqjpal, R.P. Josh!, M.K. Na 

clearly exonerates him for the SPG’s 
withdrawal. The onus then lies with 
V.P. Singh to explain why the SPG 
was withdrawn. 

lagdish Tytlcr, the minister of 
state for surface transport, does not 
agree with this view. He was one of 
the ministers in the panel set up to 
look into the Verma Commission’s , 
findings and frame charges against ’ 
those indicted by it 

"All this is complete nonsense/ 
says Tytler. “Even when T.N. 

Seshan was Cabinet secretary, the 
SPG cover waB not applicable , to 
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about the trial could be deflected to Chi¬ 
dambaram’s door. 

But others suggest that there was need 
for one person to coordinate the trial. 
Apart from the two commissions and the 
trial going on in Madras, someone also 
has to coordinate with the home mini¬ 


stry, external affairs ministry and the 
various intelligence agencies. 

B ut that still leaves a big question 
unanswered. Was Prabhukaran real¬ 
ly involved in the assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi? 

No Sri Lankan politician was willing 
to go on record on this until the bombing 
last year in which a presidential candida¬ 
te, Gamini Dissanayake, was killed 
Soon after, Sri Lankan authorities ask¬ 
ed the government to send over 
Kaithikeyan and SIT’s chief forensic 
expert. Both of them did go and it was 
the first indication that the Lankan 
government was comparing the killing 
of Dissanayake, an anti-LTTE hawk, 
with that of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Then, Chandrika Kumaratunga came 
on a SAARC-related visit. Behind her, 
the LTTE broke the already untasy 
cease-fire with the Sri Lankan Army, kil¬ 
ling scores of soldiers and sailors off the 
northern province. She retaliated with 
an interview to the Indian press charging 
Prabhakaran with the murder of Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

Prabhakaran himself has repeatedly 


denied any hand in the killing. He has j 
maintained that in successive inter ; 
views Also, some feel that while Rajiv [ 
was assassinated through a standard ! 
LTTE technique of using a human j 
bomb, it didn’t necccsarilv follow that j 
the Tigers had done it Si varasan and the I 
rest who died while SIT closed in on j 
them on the outskirts of Bangalore could j 
well have operated without the LITE'S 
knowledge, they argue 

And last fortnight, Arjun Singh made 
a sensational statement in Madhya 
Pradesh that some power-brokers had, 
in fact, financed the assassination. He 
wouldn’t say anymore. Nor was it clear 
that he would reveal any more before the 
Jam Commission. 

But the government is sticking to 
SIT’s conclusions that Prabhakaran 
masterminded Rajiv’s assassination. In 
between, the investigation slackened. 
However, with Chidambaram’s entry 
and the filing of the extradition request, 
the government has at last show n that it 
means business • 

Mlnu Jaln/Colombo, Priya 
Sahgal/New Delhi and Sreedhar 
Plllal/Madraa 






Ri$v Cttndhi. But lie took * derision 
to' give tiikjrstecfion. If becould do 
this, why cOTddtft Pander* 
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Shiromani Sharma, former home 
secretary, is the third official to be 
' charged. Though he was not the 
, home secretary when Rajiv Gandhi 
was assassinated, he is still being 
held responsible for the withdrawal 
offheSFG. 

. Finally, RJ*. Joshi, a former IB 
chief, has been charged with having 
! 'caused a note" to be sent to the 
I government within five days of tak¬ 
ing up that assignment, resulting in 
die removal of Rajiv’s SPG cover. 

Meanwhile, Narayanan is facing a 
departmental enquiry. It is made out 
that though dissatisfied with the secu¬ 
rity provided to Rajiv Gandhi, he 
remained "ineffective" for "some 
undisclosed reason". 

Narayanan had, in fact, sent a note 
toRajBhargava, die then home secre- 
tary, $ day before theassassination, 
asking for National Security Guard 
ower for Rqjiv’s tours outside Delhi. 

However, the Indian Administra¬ 
tive Services Association (L\SA) is 
, extremely uspet with the manner In 
Which some fanner IAS officials arc 
bring charge sheeted. The associa¬ 
tion idlegestfiat these bureaucrats are 


ds which they need in order to frame 
replies for actions dating as far back 
as four to five years. 

The 1ASA also claims that the 
government’s attitude in this case is 
in sharp contrast to its soft handling 
of top Reserve Bank of India officia¬ 
ls indicted by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in the securities scam on 
the ground that they have now reti¬ 
red. The IASA feels the govern¬ 
ment's action is politically, and not 
judicially, motivated. 

Under the All India Services 
Rules, no action can be inifated for 
alleged ‘grave misconduct’ against 
retired civil servants, four years after 
the event. The government first tried 
to amend the rule retrospectively. 
When this failed, it decided to count 
the four-year period not from the 
date of the misconduct, but from the 
date of the assassination. 

"What action can you take against 
a retired bureaucrat?" asks G. Venkat- 
swamy, a former attorney-general. 
"You cannot dismiss him. The only 
disciplinary action you can take is 
under the pension rules." 

Prtya Mgal/Haw OmUtl 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


WAR and PEACE 

Chandrika Kumaratunga’s effort to solve the Tamil ethnic 
problem runs into trouble 


H as the war finally come to 
Colombo? Last fortnight, a 
series of bomb blasts in the 
capital including an attem¬ 
pt to blow up the Katunaya- 
ke International Airport spread panic 
among die people and the administra¬ 
tion. But, those familiar with the 
LTTE’s mode of operation assured that 
these tcnorist activities were not the 
work of the T amil guerrillas. 

But, the (ears just wouldn’t go away. 
If anything, the series of explosions 
managed to generate tension between 
the Sinhalese and the Tamils living in 
Sri Lanka’s capital city. It also revived 
memories of 1983, when fierce rioting 
claimed more than a thousand lives in 
Colombo alone. 

And, in the intervening 12 years, as 
the ethnic conflict escalated into a full- 
fledged war, the feelings of both the com¬ 
munities have only hardened. Any viol¬ 
ence in Colombo is bound to trigger off a 
backlash elsewhere. Veteran politician 
and Sri Lanka’s livestock development 
minister S. Thondaman put it aptly, 
"When a war is going on, anything you 
do will make it better or worse." And, 
violence in Colombo would certainly 
make the situation grave. 

The burning of Tamil shops in the 
hitherto peaceful town of Galle and the 
brutal killing of an eight-ycar-old Tamil 
girl soon after civilians were massacred 
at Kallarawa by the L ITE, were uncom¬ 
fortable reminders of how revenge 
could be just a bomb blast away. 

Unfortunately, ethnic tensions conti¬ 
nued to simmer long after the 1983 riots, 
believed to be the turning point in Tamil 
militancy. In the last one decade, the 
LTTE has grown into one of the most 
dreaded terrorist outfits, which has 
virtually rendered all other Tamil politi¬ 
cal organisations in Sri Lanka redun¬ 
dant. Alienated from the people, these 
Tamil groups are now negotiating with 
the government for a political package. 

Most peop'e agree that if a riot were to 
break out in Colombo, it will be worse 
than the one in 1983. The reason: a lot of 




Tamils have settled down in the capital 
city ever since the war broke out and the 
north became inaccessible. There is a 
section of the Tamil population in 
Colombo that does not agree with the 
LTTE’s politics of violence, but 
nevertheless sees the outfit as their 
saviour. "If the LTTE is weakened, we 
will not be allowed to live in this 
country," says G.G. Ponnambalam of 
the All Ceylon Tamil Congress, war¬ 
ning, "The riots that will then break out 
will be worse than the one in 1983 for 
the Tamils." 

A s of now, the Chandrika Kumara¬ 
tunga government is desperately try¬ 
ing to prevent that possibility. Even 
though the peace process is in a sham¬ 
bles, it is realising that it has two 
options. One would be to come up with a 
political package attractive enough for 
the Tamil political parties to accept and 
which even the LTTE cannot refuse. Or 
to defeat the Tamil guerrillas militarily. 

Both options present certain difficul¬ 
ties. To satisfy theTami! outfits political¬ 
ly is certainly a tough job. So is the task 
of taking on the LTTE, which is 
undoubtedly a strong military power. 
Plus, LTTE cadres are such a dedicated 
lot that they would fight to the last man, 
rather than surrender. 

The government, of course, has earn¬ 
ed a lot of goodwill, which it hopes to 
translate into an advantage. "Chandrika 
is the first President to have started talks 
without any conditions," remarked the 
Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF) 
chief, Sivasithambaram. The TULF, of 
course, kept away from the peace talks 
because it did not want to give the 
impression that it was opposing the 
LTTE, not because it doubted the 
government’s sincerity in the matter. 

And, Chandrikais already being label¬ 
led as Sri Lanka’s only "non- 
chauvinistic" leader who is keen to solve 
the country’s Tamil problem. But, politi- 

President Chandrika Kumaratunga: 
waging a battle for peace 
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cal observers say that goodwill alone 
will not suffice. The President will have 
to come up with a magic formula that 
will satisfy all groups of Tamils. "And 
once that happens," says Sivasithamba- 
ram, "Tamil guerrilla groups will find it 
extremely difficult to operate." But, cla¬ 
rifies Sivasithambaram, "the package 
should be in keeping with the sacrifices 
of the people." 

Sources in the Chandrika government 
say that they have already started the pro¬ 
cess of working out a political package. 
The first step will involve amending the 
country’s Constitution to switch over to 
a parliamentary form of governance 
from the existing presidential one. 
According to constitutional affairs mini¬ 
ster G.L. Peiris, the government has^ 
already drawn up a draft 
of the political package 
and is conferring with the 
different Tamil parties in 
order to come to a 
consensus. 

What has given the 
peace process a shot in 
the arm are reports that 
the Tamil population in 
Jaffna are fed up with vio¬ 
lence. "And Chandrika’s 
advantage is that her 
hands are not bloodied," 
says a member of the 
team that was sent to Jaff¬ 
na to negotiate with the 
LTTE. 

B ut Chandrika’s rivals 
say that she has 
already frittered away 
rhat goodwill. After all, 
they ask, what has the Pre¬ 
sident done in the 10 
months that she has been 
in power? "This lady is believed to 
be sincere, but there is not one word on 
paper to demonstrate that she is keen on 
peace, lashed out Ponnambalam, 
adding, "Someone has to call the bluff. 
Ideally, the political package and the 
constitutional reforms should be carried 
out simultaneously." 

And her main political rival, the 
United National Party (UNP), which 
had been in power for 17 years before 
the last election, is sparing no effort to 
capitalise on the government’s failure to 
bring peace. The fact that the President 
issued a public statement blaming the 
UNP for the violence in Galle only wor¬ 
sened relations. 

"The UNP is a disciplined political 


party and has never sought to reap politi¬ 
cal harv est by sowing seeds of commu¬ 
nal discord. Wc condemn the violence 
that has taken place at Galle and call 
upon the government to take all measu¬ 
res to ensure that such unruly acts do not 
occur in future," the UNP replied in a 
strongly-worded statement. 

Chandrika is also learning the hard 
way that negotiating peace with the 
LTTE is a difficult proposition. She has 
also come to realise that without the 
LTTE’s participation, the peace talks 
would mean nothing. But, with each pas¬ 
sing day, the Tamil guerrillas have only 
intensified their battle for Eelam. 

Since 19 April, when the LTTE for¬ 
mally suspended negotiations, its 
fighters sank two naval ships and killed 


Ever since the resumption 
of hostilities, the LTTE 
has demonstrated its 
awesome firepower. The 
Tigers have sunk two 
naval ships and 
brought down two Sri 
Lankan aircraft using 
surface-to-air missiles 


more than 600 people And in a stunning 
display of its sophisticated armoury, 
LTTE guerrillas shot down two Sri Lan¬ 
kan aircraft using surface-to-air missiles. 

S ri Lankan military sources say that 
the LTTE also seems to have chang¬ 
ed its strategy. Earlier, the guerrillas 
were concentrating on securing the 
north or the Jaffna peninsula. Now, the 
LTTE has shifted its theatre of action to 
the eastern districts of Trincomalee and 
Batticaloa. This is to ensure minimum 
damage to Jaffna, its stronghold, says Dr 
Jaydev Uyangoda, a political analyst 
who teaches at the Colombo University. 

Interestingly, the international com¬ 
munity is now blaming the LTTE for the 
resumption of hostilities. Though, the 


Tigers have gained militarity, this has 
come as a major setback for the LTTE. 
"The LTTE has always relied on the fact 
that international community has con : 
demned the brutality of the state towards 
the Tamils, despite the group being ruth¬ 
less and violent. But after 19 April, that 
equation has turned turtle. Now, the 
LTTE is seen as the aggressor and the 
government as the victim," said a politi¬ 
cian who did not want to be named. 

This is surely good news for 
Chandrika. Whether her government 
succeeds in turning this into an advanta¬ 
ge remains to be seen. For the moment, 
however, Sri Lanka remains a battle 
ground. • 

Mlnu Jmln/Coiombo 
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ON THE ROAD 

RAJDEEP SARDESA1 



MAYAWATI 

TONIGHT 

Social revolutionaries have a right to abuse 


II was yet another 
social gathering of 
Delhi’s elite where 
idle chatter often 
passes off as infor¬ 
med comment. As 
the whirring coo 
ler provided some 
respite from the 
excruciating heat 
outside, temperatures were rising 
within. One of Delhi’s hottest subjects, 
mercury apart, was being dissected: the 
new chief minister of Uttar Pradesh. As 
the malai kahahs we.c passed around, 
one of the guests spouted: ”1 mean, this 
really is too much. When someone 
abuses Mahatma Gandhi on the Nikki 
Bedi show, the poor lady was crucified, 
but when this Mayawati women abuses 
Gandhiji, rhen she is elevated to chief 
ministership. What is this country com¬ 
ing to!" 

No doubt, such political incorrectness 
will get the left brigade by the beard. 1 
mean, how can you compare a blonde¬ 
haired bimbo with no knowledge of Indi¬ 
an history with a law graduate from the 
oppressed classes who is leading a soci¬ 
al revolution? Typical elite prejudice, 
would run the argument among the Man- 
dalised media. 

Actually, for once, it’s not prejudice 
but plain-speaking in evidence here. 
The hypocrisy involved is transparent 
enough when the very same politicians 
who brought Star TV down to earth have 
made Mayawati their lodestar. At least, 
Ashok Row Kavi could claim that he 
had made an off-the-cuff remark that he 
had duely apologised for. Mayawati, on 
the other hand, had launched a sustained 
campaign to belittle Gandhi, apart from 
encouraging her supporters to desecrate 
Gandhi's samadhi. But then a television 
chat-show hostess may have sex appeal, 
but she can’t buy and sell MLAs, can 
she? 

It was, in fact, rather amusing to 
watch Mayawati being courted on her 
first visit to Delhi after taking over as 
Lucknow Ki Rani. As she changed her 
salwar-kameez , perhaps even faster 
than she does alliance partners, her hosts 
were entranced. LX Ad vani, whose par¬ 
ty the foul-mouthed lady had routinely 
abused, was at his charming best, \fter 
all, there are no permanent friends or ene¬ 
mies in politics, are there? And so, over 
a cup of tea and cake, Advani and 
Mayawati gup-skupped about a possible 
saffron future. 


Narasimha Rao, dear old man that he 
is, warmly greeted Mayawati at his resi¬ 
dence, calling her "men beti". And ano¬ 
ther self-styled father-figure, V.P. 
Singh, also gave her his aashirwad. In 
fact, so careful was the Mandal messiah 
not to antagonise Mayawatiji that he 
refused to term the Bahujan Samaj Party 


(BSP)-Bharaiiya Janata Party (BJP) alli¬ 
ance as a betrayal of the mandate given 
by the people of UP two years ago. And 
the lady even seemed to be able to do the 
unthinkable — get N.D. Tiwari and Mr 
Rao to agree on something. The only 
one to unflinchingly criticise Mayawati 
was Janata Dal leader Ram Vilas 
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Paswan, and in his case, it was envy at 
having lost out to another Dalit politici¬ 
an that was the prime motivation. 

P erhaps, the one person who has 
derived the maximum satisfaction 
from watching the country’s top politici¬ 
ans supplicating before Mayawatiji is 
the BSP boss, Kanshi Ram. For, Kanshi 
Ram has thrived on the ideological bank¬ 
ruptcy of mainstream politicians to 
emerge as a supreme power broker. A 
couple of days after Mayawati had been 
sworn in as UP’s chief minister, I met 
Kanshi Ram at the Escorts Hospital 
where he was convalescing from a heart 
operation. Although the doctor had war¬ 
ned us that his patient would not be up to 
an extended interview, he had forgotten 
one of politics oldest maxims: there is 
nothing like the whiff of power to give 
the heart an extra beat. 

Certainly, Kanshi Ram was having 
the time of his life. From a maverick on 
the fringe of Indian politics, he was now 

kingmaker in the 
country’s most populous 
state. As the phone kept 
ringing at his hospital 
bed, he candidly remar¬ 
ked, "Dukxin khul gaya 
hai " He knew his reign 
would not last forever, 
but while he was in char¬ 
ge, he was determined to 
have a damn good time. 

Brazen as ever, he wasn’t 
concerned about being 
1 abe 1 led opportun i Stic. 

’’Who is not opportunis¬ 
tic in politics? If you 
don’t avail of opportunit¬ 
ies in politics, you should- 
n’tbeinit." 

Once Kanshi Ram 
begins to motor, it is diffi¬ 
cult to get him to stop. 

"Every party has acted 
according to its own inter¬ 
ests, not just us and the 
BJP. If I’m an opportu¬ 
nist, then so is everyone 
else," he said. 

And for his critics who 
predicted that the govern¬ 
ment in UP would not 
last, Kanshi Ram was 
quiet categorical: "I don’t 
want a stable govern¬ 
ment, I want social trans¬ 
formation, Let this 


government fail." 

So that’s the Kanshi Ram-Mayawati 
game: social transformation through 
political anarchy. No one knows better 
than the BSP leader that in a stable 
polity, people like him would be irrele¬ 
vant. So, their best chance of political 
glory is to create conditions conducive 
to endemic instability. 

Indeed, at one level you have to hand 
it to Kanshi Ram I mean, great leaders 
of the Dalit community like Dr B.R. 
Ambedkar were disasters in the hurly- 
burly of electoral politics. Dr Ambed- 
kar’s anglicised upbringing meant that 
he believed in playing by the 
Constitution. 

Kanshi Ram, on the other hand, has 
no such scruples. He may not have imb»- 
bed Ambedkar’s ideological rigour, but 
he has developed certain other skills of 
his own. Like fund-raising. The sleazy 
businessmen-politicos that hover round 
him are proof that political corruption is 
not necessarily a Brahminical monopo¬ 


ly, Full marks then to our grey-haired 
social revolutionary for proving that 
money-politics can also be played by the 
lower orders. 

B ut what is Kanshi Ram’s success is 
also his biggest failure. For, his com¬ 
plete disregard for standards of public 
behaviour and administration can hardly 
be a model for upwardly-mobile Dalits. 
At a time when education has spread 
enlightenment among Dalits, Kanshi 
Ram would like to push them back to the 
Dark Ages by widening the potential 
areas of social conflict. And while aspir¬ 
ing to make the bahujan samaj the rul¬ 
ing class of India is an unobjectionable 
objective, the power-at-all-costs syndro¬ 
me reduces the entire exercise to a cash- 
and-carry revolution whose beneficiar¬ 
ies will only be those with the biggest 
suitcases. 

Unfortunately, there are hardly any 
politicians in the country who are will¬ 
ing to point out that 
these contemporary Dalit 
emperors have no clo¬ 
thes. Nor no one wants to 
risk loosing their Dalit 
vole-bank. In fact, the 
BJP, which has made 

Muslim appeasement their 
war cry, may now wish to 
explain its own role in 
encouraging Dalit 

appeasement. But then 
again, politicians don’t 
owe any explanation to 
anyone, do they? Especia¬ 
lly if they happen to be 
politicians in the age of 
backward caste 

assertiveness. 

After all, Dalit leaders 
may rush in where the gla¬ 
mour elites fear to tread. 
Whether abusing the 
Mahatma or calling for 
an era of unstable gover¬ 
nance, calls for anarchy 
and disrespect for 
founding-fathers are the 
monopoly of those classi¬ 
fied as depressed. So, if 
you’re anglicised and 
upper class, you better 
just keep your mouth 
shut. Sorry, Nikki. • 

(The writer is with New Delhi 
Television and was a roving 
correspondent with Ananda Bazar 
Patrika group) 



The sleazy businessmen-politicos that hover 
round Kanshi Ram are proof that political 
corruption is not necessarily a Brahminical 
monopoly. Full marks to our gray-hairedsocial 
revolutionary for proving that money-politics can 
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• ■ For die present, she has 
made it clear that she is not 

interested in the 
l hurly-burly of politics. 

f ...... - 

: Madhavrao Scindia. 





minister, on 
of Sonia 
fining politics 


have consistently 
%paH«iidzens are 
‘ ^'tenee there 

among 


them as minority and 
majority. In our view all 
are Maharashtrians. 

ManoharJoshi. 
Maharashtra chief 
minister, defending his 
decision to let the state 
minorities commission 
lapse 

■ The rich and the corrupt 
in the CPI(M) are at the 
root of all evil in West 
Bengal. Mr Jyoti Basu has 
a tacit understanding with 
the central leadership of 
the Congress, 

Mamata Banerjee, West 
Bengal Youth Congress(I) 
president 

■ The B JP had declared 
earlier this year that they 
will fight elections on theft 
own. Ekla chalo re was 
their slogan then. Now, 
however, they have gone 
back on it. 

V.N. Gadgh, Congress(l)' 


spokesman, on the 
BJP-BSP government in 
Uttar Pradesh 

■ I am a naturopath and a 
satyagrahi, I cannot take 
allopathic medicines. Nor 
will I end my fast till die 
Prime Minister has 
stopped work at die dam 
site and ordered a review of 
theTehridam. 

SUNDERLAL BaHUGUNA. 
noted environmentalist, 
after being forcibly 
brought to the AilMS in 
Delhi 

■ I drink it's high time one 
faced a few factsw.We 
cannot dream any more. 
We have tobe realistic 
about Indian hockey. 

’ Jude Felix, Indian hockey 
skipper 

■ Even afew drops I will 
be able to add to the ocean 
willgoalongwayin 

saving millions from 


exploitation. 

SushmitaSen, 
former Miss 

Universe, announcing that 
she would now work for the 
uplift of prostitutes and 
their children 

■ People are telling me 
that I should he flattered 
that I had a chance to weak 
opposite Shah Rukh Khan. 
But I think I am no less 
than he is. 


KfHOUfilm actress 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Bullying tactics 


The US tries to dictate its own terms on the Enron issue 


What an ironic twist 
to Indo-American 
relations this is. The 
contentious issues of 
missiles and nuclear 
proliferation have 
been relegated to the 
background and the 
focus of discord between the most popul¬ 
ous and most powerful democracies 
have moved to the area of economic coo¬ 
peration on the "immense possibilities" 
of which both sides were in complete 
agreement. Enron 

has become the symbol 
of sharp disagreement in 
a way in which the NPT 
once used to be. 

At the time of writing, 
things have hotted up 
indeed. The main cause 
of this is the inability of 
our American friends to 
express themselves in 
tones other than threate¬ 
ning. "Do this, or else." 

To say this is not to deny 
that the US administra¬ 
tion, which promotes 
American business inter¬ 
ests overseas as an article 
of faith and does so 
aggressively, has a legiti¬ 
mate grievance. What¬ 
ever may have been 
wrong with the deal with 
Enron, for the establish¬ 
ment of a massive 
power station at Dhabol in Maharashtra, 
a clear commitment has been elaborate¬ 
ly negotiated and solemnly signed. 

Now, as Washington sees it, the terms 
of the deal are sought to be changed not 
by mutual consent but through a review 
of the commitments resulting almost 
entirely from the change of political for¬ 
tunes in Maharashtra. The Congress 
ministry, headed by the redoubtable Sha¬ 
red Pawar, was thrown out in the recent 
Assembly elections during which Enron 
was raised as an issue by the Shiv Sena 
and the BJP which now form the Maha¬ 
rashtra government. 

However, proper representations to 


the review committee — which, accord¬ 
ing to* the state deputy chief minister, 
Gopinath Mundc, would decide the 
issue on "merit" — would have been the 
right course to follow for the US collabo¬ 
rators and their official backers. But that 
apparently is not the Clinton govern¬ 
ment’s style which was reflected in the 
extraordinary' statement from the office 
of Hazel O’Leary, the US energy secreta¬ 
ry, warning that India’s failure to 
honour the agreement with Enron would 
"jeopardise not only this deal but also 


Ibe BIP president, Lai Krishna 
Advani, has taken a sha rp and 

L mu A litttlaifr aiiutiii ■■ «MIb a ■ fcU 

MHMT m% 

party nor Ms courtly would I® 
cowed down by US threats 


most, if not all, private sector projects 
(dependent on foreign investment)". 

Predictably, the bullying tactics have 
proved counter-productive and could 
easily turn self-defeating. For, even. 


those Indians who thought that a deal 
once signed should be allowed to go 
through, irrespective of doubts and sus¬ 
picions about it, are now having second 
thoughts. The response of the BJP presi¬ 
dent, L.K. Advani, has been sharp and 
hard-hitting: neither his party nor his 
country would be cowed down by US 
threats. 

Neither the PMO nor the external 
affairs ministry had any reason to be tak¬ 
en by surprise by the O’Leaiy outburst. 
The LIS administration at very high 
levels had made its 
strong feelings over 
E:nron clear to Pranab 
Mukheijee during his 
visit to Washington. 
However, the Narasimha 
Rao government, in the 
midst of a major political 
storm at home, has to 
tread warily. 

Its concerted effort is 
somehow to cool things 
and lo ensure that the 
Enron issue is resolved 
amicably and fairly, "bas¬ 
ed on sound legal and 
commercial principles". 
It also expects that the 
Maharashtra chief mini¬ 
ster, Manohar Joshi, who 
is scheduled to visit the 
US soon (Union commer¬ 
ce minister Chidamba¬ 
ram and energy minister 
N.K.P. Salve are also due 
in Washington on different 
dates) would be sympathetic to New Del¬ 
hi’s objective. But a painless and early 
settlement is becoming more, rather 
than less, difficult. 

On the one hand, the American rheto¬ 
rical excesses have muddied the waters. 
On the other, in the run-up to Lok Sabha 
elections, Enron looks like becoming a 
major and explosive issue. The Con¬ 
gress will be under fire for both "exces¬ 
sively generous" terms to Enron and for 
alleged large-scale bribeiy in connec¬ 
tion with the deal at which Advani hint¬ 
ed very clearly in his 6 June statement. • 
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JfTENDER GUPTA 


C OVER STORY 



MAYA 

MEMSAHIB 

The behind-the-scenes manoeuvres that 
catapulted Mayawati to the chief 
ministership of Uttar Pradesh 

W hen Mayawati, 42, drove up to the Uttar 
Pradesh Raj Bhavan on 1 June and told 
the Governor, Motilal Vora, that the 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) was 
withdrawing its support to the Mulayam 
Singh government, she expected trouble. But she never ever 
dreamt it could get that bad. 

All that day, Mulayam Singh Yadav, shocked by the 
suddenness of the event, didn’t react. There had been an 
ongoing dispute between his Samajwadi Party (SP) and the 
BSP. And on more than one occasion, the BSP’s supremo, 
Kanshi Ram, had threatened to pull out of the alliance. But 
each time, his government had been saved. Now the 
unexpected had happened. 

After that, all hell broke loose. 

On 2 June, Mayawati was addressing a conference of the 
BSP MLAs at the state guest house on Meerabai Marg in 
Lucknow. Sometime in the afternoon, a large number of 
criminals owing allegiance to the SP started pouring into the 
guest house complex. The meeting was disrupted, the 
beatings began, and in the melee, as many as seven BSP 
MLAs were kidnapped. 


On 3 June, Mayawati was sworn in 
as UP's 16th and its second woman 
and only Dalit chief minister 
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'I am not merely the leader of the bahujan samaj 1 


UP chief minister Mayawati vows to protect the interests of the minorities as well 


After overcoming several hurdles, 
Mayawati has finally reached her 
destination. Though she is yet to 
prove her majority on the floor of the 
House t which she is required to do by 
19 June , Mayawati has already got 
down to the task of attending to 
matters relating to the governance of 
the state. She is absolutely confident 
that the BJP will not ditch her. 

In this exclusive interview to 
Sunday Jaken soon after she was 
sworn in as the chief minister of 
Uttar Pradesh , Mayawati hits out at 
her detractors and lists her priorities. 
Excerpts from the interview: 

Sunday: What prompted the BSP 
to part ways with Mulayam Singh 
Yadav? 

Mayawati: Well, we had forged the 
alliance with a view to ensuring the 
safety and well being of the poor and 
the downtrodden. But during his 
18-month rule, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav had made the lives of the 
Dalits more miserable. There were 
repeated attacks on them and 
Mulayam had failed to do anything. 

Q: But your party, too, was a part 
of the ruling coalition... 

A: We repeatedly pointed out these 
things and though Mulayam Singh 
would give all kinds of assurances, 
he would actually do nothing. And 
then, how he viewed the Dalits was 
amply displayed when Mulayam 
resorted to all kinds of dirty tactics to 
bring about the defeat of the Dalits at 
the recently-concluded panchayat 
elections. Apart from large-scale 
rigging, Mulayam* s men kidnapped 
a few BSP candidates, intimidated 
them to ensure the victory of the SP 
nominees. 

Q: When did you realise that 
Mulayam was not the type with 
whom your party should have 
ted? 

We had been watching him all 
Mulayam, however, crossed 
with the kidnapping of two 
supported candidates for 



the chairmanship of zilla parishads 
in Lucknow and Barabanki. And 
eventually, when we decided to part 
ways with him, he did not hesitate to 
display his true colours in the most 
brazen manner. Of course, you have 
seen what he did. He let loose his 
goons, many of whom are 
legislators, beat up BSP MLAs who 
had come to the state guest house to 
attend a party meeting convened by 


"Let me make 
it clear that 
Muslims have 
no reason to 
feel insecure. 
It is Mulayam 
and his men 
who are trying 
to spread such 
false notions 
among the 
minorities" 


Q: As chief minister, what are your 
priorities? 

A: The first thing on my agenda is to 
restore law and order and to look into 
the immediate problems faced by the 
people. For instance, I was told that 
there was an acute shortage of 
drinking water in certain localities of 
the state capital. 1 immediately took a 
round of those areas and ordered 
remedial measures. 

There were several other parts of 
the state where drinking water and 
electricity crisis was at its peak in 
summer. I have called urgent 
meetings of the concerned officials 


to work out solutions. 

Q: There is a general 
apprehension among the 
minorities that under a regime 
that was dependent on BJP 
support, they would not remain 
safe? 

A: Let me make it clear that Muslims 
should have no reasons to fear at all. I 
am aware that Mulayam and his men 
are trying to spread such false 



notions among the minorities. But I 
would like the Muslims to see the 
facts for themselves. 

In Mulayam's Samajwadi Parly, 
out of the 131 MLAs, there are only 
six Muslim legislators, while the 
BSP, which has a much lesser 
representation in the Assembly, has 
12 Muslim MLAs. I will not allow 
any injustice to be done to any 
member of the minority community. 
I have already ordered a review of all 
criminal cases registered against 
Muslims over the past five years as 
thane are allegations that a number of 
them are fabricated ones. 
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Q: How do you propose to deal 
with the Ayodhya issue? 

A: We will leave it to the courts to 
decide. 

Q: Will you be able to run a stable 
government? 

A: Certainly, we will be able to 
provide a stable government as I am 
confident that the B JP will continue 
to extend support to us. 

Q: What makes you so confident 
that the new arrangement will not 
meet the same fate as the SP-BSP 
alliance? 

A: There is a world of difference 
between Mulayam and Mayawati 


A.K. Bakshi, the city SP, seeing how 
things were going, advised Mayawati to 
lock herself up in suite number 1, where 
she was staying. It was six in the evening 
then. There seemed to be no let up in the 
violence unleashed by the SP goons. By 
now, the Uttar Pradesh Police, largely 
Yadav-dominated, joined in the violen¬ 
ce. As many as eight Yadav inspectors, 
two from as far away as Gonda and Bara* 
banki, had been specially brought in for 
the bust-BSP operation. 

Not just that. Mulayam allegedly 
appointed a new special superintendent 
of police (SSP), O.P.Singh, in the after¬ 
noon of 2 June to see that the operation 
was successful. Singh had been transfer¬ 
red out of Bulandshahr earlier on 


Luckily, the telephone link hadn't 
been disconnected. She called up the 
Governor and then local journalist^ 
again and again. "The aim clearly was to 
kill or kidnap her," says Kalyan Sipgh, a 
former UP chief minister and a top- 
ranking leadei of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) that is supporting the new 
BSP government from the outside. And 
even now, Mayawati shudders while 
recalling those terrifying eight hours. 

But being plucky and with a rare dare 
in a Dalit woman, she just stuck on. If 
she had opened the door, anything could 
have happened, liy then, some 70 local 
newsmen landed at the guest house. And 
Governor Vora, suddenly alive to the 
danger posed to Mayawati, called the 
chief secretary, Brijcndra Sahai, and the 

’There is a world 
of difference 
between 
Mulayam and 
Mayawati and 
between 
Mulayam 
and the BJP. 
Mulayam's past 
records show that 
he has dumped 
everyone who 
helped him to rise" 



and between Mulayam and the BJP. 
Mulayam’s past shows that he 
invariably dumped everyone who 
helped him to rise. 

Q: But the BSP and the BJP have 
ideologies opposed to each other. 
Hiey are known to be Manuwadis, 
vhiie your party Is 
nti-Manuwadi. 

: Let me make it clear that I am not 
merely the leader of the bahujan 


t I am the leader of sarv samaj 

(the entire society). • 



Mayawati’s insistence. Now he was 
back. 

So when Bakshi advised Mayawati to 
lock herself up, all of the UP Police offi¬ 
cers and men present at the guest house 
were appalled. Indeed, one local inspec¬ 
tor, Attar Singh Yadav, remonstrated 
with the SP but Mayawati, fearing the 
worst by now, quickly dashed into her 
suite. 

Then, it was a free for all. Through the 
night and the next morning till 2 am, the 
SP goons banged at her door, attempting 
to bring it down. In the night, the electri¬ 
city and water connection was cut off, 
Mayawati cowered in the darkness even 
as the poundings went on. She was com¬ 
pletely alone. 


director-general of the stale police, V.S. 
Mathur, and ordered that Mayawati be 
provided protection. 

Sahai did what he could but Mathur 
found the UP cops unresponsive. It was 
then that at about 2 in the morning of 3 
June that the Governor had the Central 
Industrial Security Force (CISF) des¬ 
patched to the guest house to protect 
Mayawati. As soon as the CISF men lan¬ 
ded at the guest house, the SP goons 
fled. Now, many of them are apparently 
holed up in neighbouring Nepal and m 
Bombay. 

T hat same afternoon, Mayawati saw 
her fortunes change. The BJP, with 
177 ML As, had decided on supporting a 
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BSP government, and Mayawati was cal¬ 
led upon to be the chief minister. All this 
happened in the guest house on Mirabai 
Marg where she had had such a close 
shave. 

The UP police officers and men who 
only hours before had collaborated in 
the kidnapping of BSP MLAs and the 
attempts to get at Mayawati were now 
suddenly jee-huzooring her. Top cops 
lined up to pay instant obeisance. One 
secretary-level IAS officer began offi¬ 
ciously to read out her engagements for 
the day beginning with a perfunctory 
"Madam". Mayawati was quick to poun¬ 
ce on him. 

"Don’t you talk to me like that," she 
said, all the thunder back in her. "Tell 




Way back in 1977, 
Kanshi Ram asked 
Mayawati about 
her plans. She 
spoke about 
joining the IAS. 
Kanshi Ram then 
asked her, "Are 
you ready for a 
career in which 
these same IAS 
fellows will do as 
you bidr 
Mayawati said yes 



the DGP to clear up the roads first. I’ve 
to go to the Raj Bha \ an for the swearing- 
in." Pro-Mayawati slogan-shouting 
began. Crowds swelled. And at its head, 
Mayawati rode in a cavalcade'to the Raj 
Bha van where she was sworn in as UP’s 
16th and its second woman and only 
Dalit chief minister. 

She didn’t come back 
to the state guest house 
II 1977 , after that, putting up in 

i i Raj Bha van’s suite num- 

1 dSJvcU for 2 instead. Next mom- 

about ing (4 June) ’ 15 cars 

drove through the gates 
• She Of the chief minister’s 

- residence on Kalidas 

>OUt Marg from Raj Bhavan. 

p I AC In the wide curve of 

^ the driveway, the cars hal- 

it then ted. Doors were sprung 

ft A open. Safari-suited secu- 

f Are ritymen froze to atten- 

r - tion. Coming out after 

111*1 d them wa s Mayawati, 

Vhich calm, collected, sure and 

purposeful as she strode 
e IAS into the chief minister’s 

1 official residence. 

I QO dS Mulayam Singh had vaca- 

1 799 ted it the previous dav. 

That same evening, 
Slid VeS she stamped her authority 

* on India’s most populous 

... and most politically- 

important state. She 
cancelled new transfers and postings of 

officials. All decisions taken by the 

Mulayam Singh government 15 days 
before it fell were frozen. Licences giv¬ 
en for new sugar mills were scrapped. 
Sale of prime government land, jails and 
buildings that had attracted a lot of flak 
for Mulayam were stopped. 

Then she turned on those who had 
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trapped her in the guest house. O.P. 
Singh, the SSP, was suspended along 
with several others. C.P. Yadav, the 
director of estates, was stripped of his 
post for cutting off electricity and water 
supply to Mayawati's suite. Bakshi, the 
city SP, was commended. And, in a tele¬ 
cast to people of UP, she promised that 
she would try to be not just a Dalit leader 
but a leader of the state where all castes 
would be treated equally. 

And yet, many of those with Yadav 
on their nameplates removed them in 
Lucknow. The message had gone down. 
The seemingly unstoppable reign of the 
Yadavs and of Mulayam Yadav had, at 
least temporarily, been terminated. And 
it was Mayawati, snubbing and baiting 
Mulayam from the first day of the SP- 


time at a jati-todo meeting of Dalits in 
New Delhi’s Constitution Club. 

By then, Mayawati had completed 
her law studies from Delhi University 
and B.Ed. from Meerut University and 
while working as a school teacher, han¬ 
kered after a career in the bureaucracy. 
She was studying for the Indian Admi¬ 
nistrative Services. At the Dalit mee¬ 
ting, she spoke. And Kanshi Ram scent¬ 
ed out leadership qualities in her. 

After the meeting, he asked her about 
her plans. She spoke about the IAS. 
’’Leave all that aside," Kanshi Ram is 
reported to have told her. "Arc you ready 
for a career in which these same IAS fel¬ 
lows will do as you bid?" She said yes. 
That same day, she joined Kanshi Ram 
.(she calls him ‘Manyawar’) and what 


was later to become the Bahuian Samai 
Party. 

She lost twice in Lok Sabha by- 
elections in 1985 and 1987, won the 
reserved Bijnor seat in UP in 1989 and 
then lost again in 1991. Now, she is in 
the Rajya Sabha. Then the BSP partner¬ 
ed with the Samajwadi Party and Kanshi 
Ram made her his eyes and ears in UP. 
She addressed BSP Legislature Party 
meetings with MLAs sitting on the 
floor. And Mulayam was to make him¬ 
self available every time she summoned 
him. 

Over time, differences arose. 
Mulayam complained to Kanshi Ram 
about her arrogance. Kanshi Ram took 
Mayawati’s side. She was since his 
sworn enemy. Mulayam bore as well as 


BSP coalition govern- n i t’Cl l 

ment, who had finally 
become his nemesis. 

Then too, she had ' jTEflpj 

shown that she was a 

M ayawati ’ s father, 

Prabhu Dayal, who 
was in Lucknow for the * f 

swearing-in, always * 

remembers her to be so. 

"When she was four," he 
says, "she came once in 
the night to my room and 
said something like, Tm 
a dacoit, I’m a dacoit’. I 
asked her what she meant 
and she wouldn’t explain 
and I turned back to sleep 
again." 

"In the morning," 

Dayal goes on, "I asked 
that some bananas I had 
bought for the children be 
distributed. But there ©V 

weren’t any. When I [tf, 

checked out, 1 found dhk?5xj dhawan 

out that Mayawati had eaten all of 
them. She turned around and said that 
she had told me about her intention in 
the night. That was what the ‘I’m a 
dacoit. I’m a dacoit’ had meant." 

They were poor and Mayawati was 
bom in Badalpur village in Ghaziabad 
on the border with Delhi and the family 
moved to the capital's Inderpuri area 
when Prabhu Dayal got a job there. He 
says she was tough from when she was 
small and though there are no stories of 
street fights, there were enough street- 
fighter qualities in Mayawati in 1977 
when she met Kanfchi Ram for the first 
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Initially, Motilal Vora 
was in two minds 
about inviting 
Mayawati to form the 
government. But 
Mulayam Singh's 
strong-arm tactics 
forced him to act 


he could. Then Kanshi Ram addressed 
public rebukes to Mulayam. They fell 
out too, it seems, over deal-making. 
Then Mulayam tried to break the BSP, 
and in last fortnight’s drama, as many as 
13 of them backed him. 

Finally though, the violence that 
occurred at the UP state guest house, the 
abduction of seven BSP MLAs and the 
attempted attack on Mayawati made it 
far too difficult to retain Mulayam 
Yadav. And in the end, the teacher who 
had wanted to be an IAS officer became 
a chief minister. Mayawati had grabbed 
and grabbed and grabbed. 
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Mayawati (right) being sworn in as UP CM by Governor Motllal Vora: after the power, the worries 


B ut troubled times arc ahead. 

Mulayam Singh is not one to give 
up so easily The initial shock of being 
deposed is over. Now. he is gearing up 
to take the battle against Mayawati to the 
streets of Uttar Pradesh. 

Earlier, he had said that he would start 
his campaign against the stale govern¬ 
ment in a month. But, he quickly chang¬ 
ed his mind and announced that the 
Samajwadi Part\ would organise 
dharnas , demonstrations and rallies in 
every district against the BSP govern¬ 
ment. This threat was issued within live 
days of the swearing-in. 

Mulayam claimed that he was forced 
to advance his programme because par¬ 
ty workers in his home district of 
Etawah were being systematically kill¬ 
ed by the UP Police. "This is a blatant 
show of vindictiveness," he said. 

Mayawati was quick to act. She bann¬ 
ed the holding ol dharnas , demonstra¬ 
tions and public meetings. She quoted 
intelligence reports to say that a large 
number of dreaded criminals, who had 
fled after the stale guest house incident 
of 2 June, had infiltrated the state toerca 
te disturbances. She also claimed that 
certain extremist elements had entered 
Uttar Pradesh 


She accused Mulayam Singh of cons¬ 
piring to create communal disturbances 
m the state and warned that 2 June- 
like incidents could be repeated all over 
UP. The B JP supported her decision and 
both its state and central leaders agreed 
about the seriousness of the situation. 

No other party did. All of them round¬ 
ly criticised the decision. Mulayam 
Singh, on the defensive for nearly ten 
days, suddenly got an unexpected 

Mulayam Singh is not 
one to give up so 
easily. He has 
overcome the initial 
shock of being 
deposed and is now 
gearing up to taking 
the battle against 
Mayawati to the streets 


reprieve. He charged Mayawati with 
becoming another Indira Gandhi impos¬ 
ing the Emergency. There was enorm¬ 
ous pressure on the Governor, Motilal 
Vora, not to sanction the ban on political 
activity. Eventually, alter a week of 
intense pressure, the ban was lifted. 

This round went to Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. 

N ow, Mulayam is challenging 
Mayawati within the Vidhan Sabha 
itself. The Speaker of the Assembly con¬ 
tinues to he Dani Ram Verma. Verma is 
the one who broke all conventions when 
the Mulayam government, some months 
ago, needed numbers in the Assembly 
and he declared two motions passed 
even though a division showed more 
votes had been cast than the number of 
MLAs, 

Verma is a Mulayam man and the 
BSF and the BJP had moved a no- 
confidence motion against him. This is 
to come up for vote on 19 June. No Spea¬ 
ker has been so thick-skinned as to stay 
on, but Verma said he would not resign. 
Given his past record, the BSP and the 
BJP are worried that regardless of how 
the v voting goes, he will declare the 
motion defeated. 
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The UP CM with Naraslmha Rao (left): new equations 


Moreover, on 20 June, 

Mayawati has to prove 
her majority on the floor 
of the House. On the day 
she had gone to the Gover¬ 
nor and said that she had 
withdrawn support, 

Mulayam Singh had 
signatures of as many as 
25 BSP MLAs allegedly 
favouring him Verma 
quickly recognised them 
as a separate bloc. But 
after Mulayam was dis¬ 
missed, 15 of these 
MLAs said that their 
signatures had been forg¬ 
ed and that it was wrong 
to recognise them as 
being separate from the 
BSP. Bm Verma, being a 
Mulayaiii man, has refus¬ 
ed to recognise this 
changed situation. The 
BSP-BJP is therefore 
worried that the Speaker will make the 
spli* in the BSP permanent. 

This has resulted m a constitutional 
crisis in the state. The Governor could 
have acted by directing the panel of presi¬ 


ding officers to see that the no- 
confidcnee motion was taken up pro¬ 
perly. Bui Verma has dissolved this 
panel itself. Still, Motilal Vora hopes 
that nothing unconstitutional or unde¬ 


mocratic will occur and officials in the 
UP Raj Bhavan say that he is closely 
monitoring the situation. 

Even so, Mayawati has not stopped 
needling Mulayam Yadav. She has with- 


The BSP-BJP alliance is an unholy one* 

Former chief minister Mulayam Singh Yadav on the Mayawati regime 


Sunday: What is your principal 
objection to the Mayawati regime? 
Mulayam Singh Yadav: 1 am 
; against the Mayawati government 
' because it has been constituted 
unconstitutionally violating all 
democratic norms and values. 
Communal forces ganged up with 
Mayawati to dislodge me. Mayawati 
Has also betrayed the poor, 
particularly the Dalits, backwards 
> and the minorities who had complete 
foi th in my government. The 
BJP-BSP is an unholy alliance. 

. Q; Do yon Intend toppling the 
government hi the near future? 
f: At No, not at all. I am against the 
• 'J politics of defection. 1 will not bring 
I Jtdown by splitting the BSP or by 
IXaoma other manipulation in the 
^Inbrlahty. Jam now going to take 
^%1^tle«Dtiie sheets. I will be 



touring the entire state to gamer 
public support against the dismissal 
of my government. 

Moreover, 1 will now concentrate 


on the forthcoming parliamentary 
elections. I will try and increase the 
number of seats of my party in the 
Lok Sabha so that I could be a 
balancing factor in a hung 
Parliament. This is necessary 
because 1 do not want to tolerate any 
more threats of dismissed by the 
Centre. In fact, I will be spending 
more time in Delhi instead of 
Lucknow as I feel that I have done 
enough of state-level politics. ' 

t* \ 

Q: Mayawati Is now singling out 
only Yadav officials for some 
harsh treatment... 

A: I blame the BJP more than 
Mayawati for this because they am 
the ones who are running the present 
government. Mayawati is just a 
puppet in their hands. But ultimately 
what die is doing will create a 
sympathy wave in my favour. 
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drawn security guards provided to the 
Samajwadi Party workers. Only MPs, 
MLAs, MLCs and officials will be provi¬ 
ded with securitymen now. This has 
angered the former CM. Hundreds of SP 
workers had security and it had become 
something of a status symbol in the 
Mulayam era. No more. 

B ut Mayawati is finding it harder to 
decriminalise Mulayam’s UP. The 
first tiling that Mulayam did on becom¬ 
ing chief minister was to repeal the Anti- 
Goonda Act and the Anti-Copying Act. 
His logic was that these laws were being 
misused by the police. The teaching esta¬ 
blishment and thousands of parents 
were appalled, but larger numbers wel¬ 
comed the scrapping of the Anti- 
Copying Act. 

The BJP government which had enac¬ 
ted this law before was very critical of its 
repeal. Outside the state too. there was 
adverse reaction to this. But Mulayam 
Singh couldn’t be bothered. 

Now Mayawati has invoked the Anti- 
Goonda Act. Together with this, the 
National Security Act has also been 
enforced. Clearly, the BJP has forced 
her to do this. Its thinking is that unless 


Q: Who do you hold responsible 
for toppling your government? 

As Basically, America masterminded 
this move. But four other persons are 
responsible. They am L.K. Advani, 

P. V. Narasimha Rao, V.P, Singh and 
Indrajit Gupta, In the Janata Dal, 
only Ram Vilas Paswan supported 
me, Narain Dutt Tiwari and Arjun 
Singh have both ganged up with 
communal forces and were 


instrumental intoppliagmy 
government. I have no gf=3dge 
against die BJP because they are my 
sworn enemies. What! fee! sad about 
is that there wereothew who 
pretended to be my friends. 

>' ';.'v., ‘ v ://’ 

Q: But why 1* America against 
yon?. 

As Bec«UM0ftirat^sons.One,I 
had opposed the Dunkel proposals 
and have takenafianstand on 
gait, t ifod nid^utidoB^ 

«&»ip the 

drtnoitroM* formers of ads , 





the Samajwadi Party’s criminal Conner- j 
tions aren’t severed, Mulayam will 
remain a fearsome adversary. But it 
doesn’t look like happening in a hurry. 

M ulayam’s support base in the state 
comprises more than just crimi¬ 
nals, of course. And while the Muslims 
are by and large solidly behind him. it 
doesn't look that Mayawati can expect 
100 per cent support of the Dalits or of 
those other backward classes (OBCs) 
who have been tired of Yadav rule and 
Yadav-grabbing. 

Take the Janata Dal which has the 
same constituency as Mulayam Singh 


Yaduv in UP. with the additional benefit 
of having a national leader of V.P. 
Singh’s stature. It did very badly in the 
last elections and can't hope to do any 
better. Now, it is split on support to 
Mulayam Singh. 

V.P. Singh and Mulayam Yadav loa¬ 
the each other and the former UP chief 
minister had made this more public than 
Singh. For sometime now, Singh has got¬ 
ten very close to Kanshi Ram too and 
when Mayaw a ti came to Delhi after beco¬ 
ming chief minister, she met Singh after 
meeting Kanshi Ram And after 
Mayawati became CM, Singh was 
among the first to congratulate her and 



^visited Lucknow. Tiiis, President 
Bill Clinton did not like. In fact, the 
US ambassador to India, Frank 
Wisner, was sitting in the BJP office 
in Delhi when my government was 
toppled. 

Q: But In a way, your supporters 
brought about your downfall by 
Indulging in violence at the state 
guest house where Mayawati was 
putting up... 

A: The entire incident is being blown 
out of proportion. Is fact, she was 
forcibly holding back some BSP 
MLAs who warned to support me. 
My supporters only tried to help 
theseMLAs to come out from the 


"BJP president 
L.K. Advani 
was one of the 
men who 
helped the 
BSP to topple 
me. My fight 
now is against 
the BJP. 
Mayawati and 
the BSP are 
only puppets 
in the hands of 
the BJP" 


clutches of Mayawati. 

Q: What will be your foture course 
of action? 

A: I will continue my campaign 
against communal forces. My fight is 
against the BJP, not the BSP. 

Q: Will you be having poll 
alliances with any party in the 
forthcoming Lok Sabha elections? 
A: I have not made up my mind as yet 
on this question. But I will surely 
have an alliance with the Raj 
Bahadur group of the BSP. • 
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accepted the BSP’s compulsions in tak¬ 
ing the BJP’s support. 

But Singh’s latest position is that the 
BSP-BJP alliance won't last and (hat the 
BSP has to look to the National Front- 
Left Front alliance lot long-term sup¬ 
port. His personal agenda may be to 
break the BSP from the BJP but that is 
not the agenda of others in the Janata Dal. 

Ram Vilas Paswah would rather that 
Mayawati rot since her statement that by 
marrying an upper caste Delhi girl and 
ditching his first Hanjan wife, he has 
betrayed the Dalit cause. He was one of 
those who got V.P. Singh to supporting 
Mayawati and he is a very good friend of 
Mu lay am Singh 

The othei Mulayam-backers in the 
Janata Dal are Karnataka's chief mini¬ 
ster H.D. Devc Gowda and Jaipal 
Reddy. Laloo Prasad Yadav is quieter 
about Muiayam because he sought to 
push inio his territory in the last 
elections. 

The Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) also supports Muiayam. And 
within the Congrcss(I), Muiayam Singh 





Mayawati (left) with Kanshl Ram: his chosen heir 


has cleverly sought to create a rift by 
charging that while Narasimha Rao, 
Jitendra Prasad and Ajit Singh betrayed 
him, others such as Sitaram Kesri, Ghu- 
lam Nabi Azad, Rajcsh Pilot, Ahmed 


Patel, Madhavsinh Solanki, Salman 
Khurshid and K. Karunakaran support¬ 
ed him. "Muiayam wants the Congress 
to look divided on his government's dis¬ 
missal," said a senior Congressman. 


The BJ P has installed a Dalit woman as the CM of the 

Kalyan Singh says that with this step, the party has won the hearts of the backwards 

Sunday: How long will the 
Mayawati regime last? 

Kalyan Singh: We expect this 
government to do good work. After 
all, the change will benefit the people 
of the state. Muiayam Singh had 
criminalised the politics of the state. 

He was looting the state and making 
money. Mayawati has already taken 
a number of steps which will help the 
people. 

All these speculations that the BJP 
will withdraw support within six 
months are wrong. We have not put 
forward any pre-condition before 
extending our support. We want that 
this government should complete its 
hilltmu. 


Q: Will you be monitoring the 
performance of the Mayawati 
government on a day-to-day basts? 
A: There is no such proposal at the 
moment. Also, we are not going to 
interfere in matters of transfer and 
posting of officials. We will only 



"The speculation 
that the BJP will 
withdraw support 
within six months 
is wrong. We want 
that this 
government 
should complete 
its full term” 
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Kanshi Ram (right) with Mulayam: Mayawati brought about the rift 


How much all this is going to help 
him is still not clear. Before this, he wor¬ 
ked himself up as a lone campaigner. 
But he then had the backing of the BSP. 
He could also get all the anti-BJP votes 


to his party. Muslims voted for him en 
bloc. 

They are still likely to support him. 
But the situation is a little more complex 
now. There is the UP middle class 1 


sountiy’s most populous state’ 


advice the government on policy 
matters. 

Q: What has been the BJP’s gain 
from Me change of guard in 
Lucknow? 

A; It will be wrong to say that we 
made political gains. After all, we 
have to think of the larger interests of 
the people of Uttar Pradesh. Already, 
there is a marked change in the mood 
of the people in the rural areas. Caste 
fanaticism has been countered. 

Q: What prompted the BJP to 
■mart Mayawati? 

A: The BJP has always been in 
favour of the uplift of the 
downtrodden. Now, we have 
appointed a Dalit worpan as the chief 
minister of the most populous state 
of the country. 

Qi Are you planning to have an 
fiance with the BSP in the 
1 forthcoming LofcSabha elections? 
A: We have not thought of Mat as 
yri. 


Q: What should the Mayawati 
government do on a priority basis? 
A: The chief minister should probe 
all the scandals of the Mulayam 
Singh Yadav regime: the selling of 
sugar mills, handing over prime 
government land to promoters and 
the irregularities in die sanctioning 
of power projects. And those found 
guilty should be punished 
irrespective of their position. I also 
want those officers to be punished 
who were hand-in-glove with 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. 

Q: Mayawati is being accused of 
victimising Yadav police officers 
who were involved in the incident 
at the state guest house... 

A: She has taken the right step by 
suspending these officials. Action 
should also be taken against the 
goons of Mulayam Singh Yadav. If 
BJP workers would not have swung 
into action on that night, these goons 
would have killed Mayawati. • 



resentment against the criminality of his 
regime. The media, whatever its worth, 
also turned against him and became 
Mayawati's bludgeon against him in the 
2 June incident. 

F inally, the BJP has also prised the 
BSP out of its alliance with the SP 
and this has greater significance than 
most have recognised 

What would the impact of this he, for 
instance, on future OBC-Dalit allian¬ 
ces? Just now, no one is sure. Also, the 
BSP hardly represents all Dalits. 

But equally, the BSP-SP split has 
made a difference. For instance, no one 
in future can take an OBC-Dalit alliance 
for granted. No one should have, in the 
first place, because alter the upper 
castes, it is such OBCs as the Yadavs 
who have unleashed the most violence 
against the Dalits. This is more true ol 
Bihar perhaps, but is not unknown in UP. 

So, the grand OBC-Dalit alliance is 
bound to be in some trouble after this. If 
you go by the Mandal report, OBCs con¬ 
stitute more than half the population. 
Scheduled Castes are as much as a third 
of the OBCs. In numbers alone, any 
OBC-Dalit alliance was ahead during 
vote-counting. With this split, the time 
for easy arithmetic is over. More 
importantly, it has institutionalised 
OBC suspicions against Dahl parties 
and vice versa 

The second significant fallout is that 
like an old version of the Congress par¬ 
ty, the BJP is trying 10 woo the Dalits. 
The minorities were a cornerstone in the 
Nehruvian consensus that worked so 
well for the Congress for so long but the 
Muslims will never consciously vote for 
the BJP. But by splitting the Dalits, the 
BJP has, at least this one time, come 
closer to seeking out a Congress-type of 
consensus. 

T hen, there is the advantage of the BJP 
virtually ruling Uttar Pradesh, at 
least till the state goes for elections. 
There are reports that the party high com¬ 
mand has already sent in workers to 
strengthen its base in those constituenc¬ 
ies in which it fared very badly or lost 
narrowly in the last Assembly elections. 

Also, the party has made it clear that 
Mayawati has to make new policies in 
consultation with it even while there 
would be no day-to-day interference. 
She has had one meeting in Lucknow 
already with Murli Manohar Joshi. Ram 
Lakhan Verma, Mayawati's only mini¬ 
ster, has had another with Kalyan Singh 
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and Lalji Tandon. 

The BJP is as keen as her lo cut 
Mulayam Singh down to size. Mayawati 
has been told to break the network of 
Yadav inspectors and sub-inspectors 
throughout the state. Besides, the BJP 
has made it clear that no Mulayam crony 
will be tolerated in the CM’s secretariat. 


Consequently, P.L. Punia, principal 
secretary to the chief minister, may be 
shifted out soon. He has had a good equa¬ 
tion with Mayawati and that is why he 
was retained in that job. But the BJP 
wants him out now. 

Some others have already been trans¬ 
ferred. Atul Bagai, who was director of 
information, “had already been moved to 
the non-conventional energy depart¬ 
ment by Mayawati. Now, on the BJP’s 
insistence, he has been moved to the 
revenue board in Allahabad. 

Meanwhile, inquiries have been orde¬ 
red into the sale of sugar mills, prime jail 
land in many district headquarters and 
into other deals of Mulayam Singh’s 


government. All this has happened at the 
insistence of the BJP. 

B ut how much of all this serves 
Mayawati? This is not very clear. 
She hadn’t got along with Mulayam 
from the first days of the alliance and 
Mulayam Singh insists that it was she 


The Janata Dal is split 
over the question of 
supporting the UP 
government. Its tallest 
leader, V.P. Singh 
(right), though, is 
firmly backing 
Mayawti 


who poisoned Kanshi Ram’s ears again¬ 
st him. To that extent, all that scheming 
has paid off. 

But how far will that get her? In con¬ 
versation after conversation, Kanshi 
Ram has apparently revealed that he 
would like Mayawati to be his successor 
in Dalit politics. They stay together at 
her Humayun Road MP’ s 
bungalow fit is a guru- 
shishya relationship,” she 
insists) and seems, with 
his blessings, to be captur¬ 
ing the party. 

Kanshi Ram has cardi¬ 
ac problems, his health is 
deteriorating and he is 
apparently not keen to 
assume any position in 
the government. Indeed, 
his friends insist that he is 
staking Mayawati for the 
top job. 

Right now, though, 
she is making .heavy wea¬ 
ther of the UP chief mini¬ 
stership. The coming 
days are tough. Verma, 
the Assembly Speaker, 
has already said he will 
not allow a no- 
confidence motion again¬ 
st himself. And if there is 
one constitutional crisis 
after another, the Gover¬ 
nor might well impose 
President’s Rule. 

Even if he doesn’t, and 
Mayawati scrapes 

through, it is not certain 
how much it will be her 
government. The BJP has 
greater stakes in all this. 
So far, her skills were in 
being a street-fighter. 
The coming days will show if she can 
balance all forces and carve for herself a 
place as big as Kanshi Ram has dreamed 
up for her. 

Just now, though, she is still in the 
glow of her victory. Last week, she went 
to her home in Inderpuri. Huge crowds 
came out to greet her. They had waited 
four hours for her. After being virtually 
imprisoned for eight hours in the UP 
state guest house and not knowing what 
would become of her, this was a wonder¬ 
ful respite. 

She perhaps wasn’t even thinking 
what it would be back at work. • 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Scaring away foreigners 


The Enron controversy is a set-back to the process of liberalisation 


The controversy 
over the Enron 
power project 
clearly shows that 
there are still a 
number of politici¬ 
ans and 

bureaucrats who 
arc determined to 
oppose the process 
of economic liberalisation. It is being 
said that price rise is a direct fall¬ 
out of Manmohan Singh’s policies and 
the finance minister is being advised to 
go slow on liberalisation. 

But then, price rise is a 
global phenomenon and 
is not peculiar to India 
alone. And there are 
many instances where 
economies which have 
not opened up have none¬ 
theless collapsed due to 
the pressure of inflation. 

The problem with our 
politicians and 

bureaucrats is that they 
are always in two minds. 

They do not pursue any 
goals whole-heartedly. 

Either we should have 
gone for reforms or we 
should not have. But now 
that we have chosen to 
open up, we should take 
the reforms to its logical I 
conclusion. It would be suici¬ 
dal if India were to dump liberalisation 
midway. But then, Opposition politicia¬ 
ns do not understand this and have been 
highlighting only the negative side of 
liberalisation in order to win votes. 

That’s not all. There have been many 
cases where representatives of multina¬ 
tional companies (MNCs) are being 
needlessly harassed by the bureaucrats, 
and several chief ministers are just sitt¬ 
ing over important files. While the Cen 
tre is keen to have foreign participation 
in the power sector, many state govern¬ 
ments are doing everything possible to 
delay clearing projects. The much- 
touted single-window clearing system 


has not yet been implemented in Delhi, 
leave alone in state capitals. The chair¬ 
man of the Punjab Electricity Board 
visited the US twice to negotiate with an 
American power company. He enjoyed 
the hospitality of the firm, came back to 
Punjab but nothing was done about the 
project. Now, the Americans have lost 
interest in the project. 

To come back to the Enron controver¬ 
sy, there is no doubt that USA’s threat to 
stop all American investments in India if 
the project was scrapped should be con¬ 
demned. But so is the Maharashtra 


R. Vasudevan, opposed it tooth and nail. 
It was largely due to the pressure of such 
bureaucrats as former Cabinet secretary, 

S. Rajagopal, and some senior officials 
in the Prime Minister’s Office (PMO) 
that the deal was pushed through. 
However, Saifullah and Vasudevan 
managed to get the Americans to slash 
their tariff rates, which were too high by 
Indian standards when the negotiations 
began. And after much dithering, the 
deal was approved by both the Union 
government and the then Congress regi¬ 
me in Maharashtra. 



It is being said that price 
rise is a direct fallout of 
Manmohan Singh’s policies 
and the finance minister Is 
being advised to go slow on 
liberalisation. This is wrong 


government’s behaviour. 

The Enron deal was finalised even 
though the then Union Cabinet secreta¬ 
ry, Zalar Saifullah, and power secretary, 


Since then, there has been a change of 
guard in Maharashtra. A new BJP-Shiv 
Sena government has taken over in the 
state, which is now questioning the 
financial and legal side of tin deal. It has 
also appointed a review committee. This 
is certainly wrong. For one, the Ameri¬ 
cans have already sunk in millions of 
rupees and construction work is proceed¬ 
ing fast. 

The Gujarat government, too, is plan¬ 
ning to review a power project which is 
being set up with German collaboration 
in the state. This is certainly a disturbing 
trend at a time when the Centre is trying 
its best to woo foreign investors to 
India. • 
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FUTURE SHOCK 

The Maharashtra government's decision to review the Enron power project 
may shoo away prospective foreign investors 



I n 1991, as pari of a general exerci¬ 
se, the then commerce minister, P. 
Chidambaram, sent a copy of the 
newly drafted trade policy to all 
political parties with a covering 
letter. ’’You have made useful sugges¬ 
tions in Parliament on the changes requi¬ 
red in the trade policy. I would be grate¬ 
ful if you could send me your criticisms 
of this policy,” said the letter. 

Among those to whom the letter was 
despatched was BJP vice-president 
K.R. Malkani, who had breathed fire 
and brimstone against the Congress(I)\s 
policy of liberalisation. 

Malkani\s letter came back with a 
copy of the BJP manifesto and a few 
page numbers. He commended the mani¬ 
festo to Chidambaram as the economic 
philosophy of his party with the com¬ 
ment that when ”wc come to power, this 
is what our economic policy is going to 
be”. 

Chidambaram went through every 
word. The manifesto spoke of an equita¬ 
ble economic policy. There was no men¬ 
tion of a trude policy, new or old. It was 
as if the BJP envisaged economy with¬ 
out trade. 

Little wonder then that the controver¬ 
sy over the Enron power project has 
been appropriated by the BJP-Shiv Sena 
government in Maharashtra as a means 
of clarifying to themselves what their 
economic and trade policy is going to 
be. Their voyage of self-discovery pro¬ 
mises to be an expensive one. 

Last week, the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment extended the term of the commit¬ 
tee set up to review the Rs 3,000-crore 
Enron project. To those who asked why 
the term had been extended from the ori- * 
ginal 27 days, deputy chief minister 
Gopinath Munde replied nonchalantly 
that the review committee could give its 
report now if it was asked to, but an 
extension had been given to it ’’purely as 
a routine". Informally, the government 
said that the project was going to be ' 
reviewed and scrapped anyway. 

In all, 157 other memoranda of under- 
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standing have been approved by the 
Foreign Investment Promotion Board in 
the power sector. All eyes are on the fate 
of the Enron project. If the project is 
scrapped, it's not only the Rs 200 
crore already spent on it which will have 
to be written off as a bad investment, but 
157 other foreign investors will then 
wonder whether India is safe to invest in. 

A nd that's just the economics of it. 

The politics of the Enron papers is 
far worse: for potential investors, it con¬ 
jures up visions of more 
refinements in the torture 
techniques that the 
licence-quota raj 

perfected. 

The BJP is not crusad¬ 
ing for throwing out 
Enron and other projects 
like it. It demands the 
rights to decide the 
appropriateness and the 
pricing of the technolo¬ 
gy. It argues that this 
should be politics-driven, 
not market-driven. And 
this is what frightens 
investors. 

The British, who gave 
vent to their apprehen¬ 
sions, earned the wrath of 
the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment last week. The UK 
chancellor of the 
exchequer, Kenneth Clar¬ 
ke, who led a business 
delegation to India, 
expressed his satisfaction 
at the economic reforms 
programme of the govern- p m QhM 
ment, but added that 
while "sovereign guarantees may be 
necessary for the poorer states of India, 
there are ways to get around sovereign 
guarantees for the more prosperous sta¬ 
tes of India". 

"For better or worse, the future of the 
Dabhol power project has become a sym¬ 
bol for all potential foreign investment 
into the country," explained a member 
of Clarke’s delegation. 

It was not just the British who express¬ 
ed their alarm at the possibility that 
Enron might be asked to wind up from 
Maharashtra and leave. US secretary of 
state for energy. Hazel O’Leary, warned 


that the future of more US investment 
might be in jeopardy if the Maharashtra 
government were to continue blocking 
the Enron project. 

As the BJP battled with political com¬ 
promises with its erstwhile adversary, 
the Bahujan Samaj Party, in Uttar 
Pradesh, its anxiety to be seen as purists 
in the economic policy created serious 
problems for it. In the capitals ruled by 
BJP—whether Jaipur or Ahmedabad 
— the pragmatists clashed with the 
purists. 



P. Chidambaram: the BJP should renegotiate with Enron 

nay be The result has been confusion so far, compar 
f India, with the sneaking feeling among inves- was gc 
vercign tors that the BJP was using the threat of al com[ 
>us sta- blocking foreign investment as black- that it i 
mail to prop up its own version of the said th 
e of the licence-quota raj. compct 

r a sym- The 

sstment The pragmatic in the BJP concedes govemi 
nember I that the party is faced with a dilem- ry, Kai 
ma. Its economic policy is based on rub- ther 4,2 
xpress- bishing the Congress’; but the Con- beadde 
ty that gress’ policies are too new to have any ative. N 
ip from impact. So India’s economic problems Thei 
;tary of remain the same, as do the BJP’s pre- tional 
warned scriptions for resolving them. through 


Rajasthan, a state which tells the story 
of India’s economic development, is rul¬ 
ed by the BJP. Rajasthan is rich in mine¬ 
rals and has vast potential for mining. 
But lack of infrastructure »s a major pro¬ 
blem. The mining sector — mainly of 
marble, granite and precious stones — 
remains poorly exploited. In areas 
where there has been mining, low tech¬ 
nology and illegal quarrying has led to 
terrible environmental degradation. 

Last week, the Rajasthan government 
announced its intention of beefing up 
the infrastructure and 
invited investment. One 
of those to respond to this 
invitation was Enron. 
The state energy mini¬ 
ster, Raghuveer Singh 
Kaushal, said that Enron 
was interested in setting 
up a 10-MW solar power 
project at Jaisalmer. 

The cos! of this project 
per MW would be around 
Rs 2 crore. Kaushal confi¬ 
ded to members of the 
Merchant Chamber of 
Commerce (MCC) that 
with an installed capacity 
of only around 3,500 
MW (which included cen¬ 
tral sector allocations), 
Rajasthan badly needed 
power for its industry. 

The catch came later. 
The minister told the 
MCC that the state 
government was guarded 
about signing a memoran- 
Ith Enron dum ot understanding 
with individual power 
companies for big power projects and 
was going to follow the internation¬ 
al competitive bidding route. Admitting 
that it involved 40 stages, the minister 
said that 20 companies are already 
competing. 

The final decision was up to the 
government. But by the turn of the centu¬ 
ry, Kaushal added optimistically, ano¬ 
ther 4,200 MW capacity of power would 
be added in the state through private initi¬ 
ative. Maybe. 

The maze of bureaucracy that interna¬ 
tional bidding usually has to pass 
through was sought to be done away 


There is a sneaking feeling among investors that the BJP is trying to 


prop up its own version of the licence-quota raj 
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with by the Congress(I) when Enron’s 
Dabhol project was cleared on the fast 
track along with eight others. Clearance 
was given on the basis of negotiations; 
not competitive open bidding. That glo¬ 
bal bids were not invited has led to the 
charge by the BJP-Shiv Sena combine 
that kickbacks were used to get the Dab¬ 
hol project cleared in hurried secrecy. 

The Enron chief, Joseph Sutton, was 
both bewildered and angry when he 
rebutted this charge. US laws, he said, 
did not permit the giving or taking of bri¬ 
bes. But, he said, charges of this kind 
said a lot for the patriotism of those who 
were making them. 

Sutton said Enron was trying to come 
to India to do business but it was also pro¬ 
viding power to a country which badly 
needed it 'Don’t sell your country 
short," he told reporters when they repea¬ 
ted the cha? ge that the Dabhol power pro¬ 
ject was th< result of a ‘sweetheart deal’ 
between the former chief minister, Sha- 
rad Pawar, and Enron. 

It is charges like this which form the 
basis of the BJP’s opposition to the Dab¬ 
hol project. Closer cross-questioning on 
its economic philosophy sometimes 
yields the absurd. For instance, the 



Manoliar Josh): no bias against 
Enron? 


power from Maharashtra, have not paid 
for it for the last ten years. Once they do 
that, he says, there will be no shortage of 
power. 

Foreign investors say this is precisely 
why India’s power sector is such a com¬ 
mercial disaster. One-fourth of the 
power produced here is stolen; half is 


bias against the Enron project and would 
review it objectively. 

T he cadres of the Shiv Sena and the 
BJP are confused. On the one hand, 
they are fed on fears that they would lose 
their land, that the environmental 
impact of the project would take its toll 
on their livelihood — fishing — and 
they will join the masses of the urban 
unemployed looking for jobs. 

On the other, Munde tells them that 
there is no question of stopping the work 
on the project until the review commit¬ 
tee gives its report. More than half of the 
locals w ho have been given contracts for 
small jobs by the Enron subsidiary, 
Bechtel, are supporters of the BJP-Shiv 
Sena, 

To add insult to injur), Munde is now 
going to the United States on a long trip 
to generate investment for Maharashtra.. 
For those who deride the BJP’s econo¬ 
mic policy, this is clinching evidence of 
the biggest contradiction ever. But party 
general secretary Pramod Mahajan ins¬ 
ists that the "option of scrapping the Dab¬ 
hol power project is open" 

According to P. Chidambaram, it is 
acceptable for any party to have a point 


THE BJP-SEJU 




• The government of 
Maharashtra and the Centre 
will underwrite the projttt, 
provide an average return of 
40 per cent, guarantee f 90 
per cent offtake by shutting 
down cheaper generation 
and provide other facilities 
under threat of penalties, Alt 
this had been kept secret. 

• MSEB will have to pay 
more than Rs 1,200 crore in 
the first year that Enron 
begins work. This will 


increase every year. Allowing 
for transmission losses, 
distribution costs, etc., 
MSEB will suffer a loss of Rs 
600crore in the first year. 

* The cost of the power 
generated by the project will 
be prohibitive—Rs 2.40 per 
unit. This is partly because 
Enron vfl\ use imported feed 
stock. As Enron itself is 
opening a gas plant in Qatar, 
the Dabhol project will buy 
teed stock from there. 

• There win be a huge 
environmental fallout. Enron 
wWrflspiace marginal 
farmeraand ruin fisheries. 


Farmers have been made to 
sell their land to the 
Maharashtra State Industrial 
Development Corporation, 
but almost none has 
accepted the compensation 


THE CONGRESS’ 
DEFENCE 

• India was new to power 
generation through the 
private sector, so negotiated 
bidding was invited rather 
than global tenders, in the 
recent past, the Tatas were 
invited without tenders; even 
Siemens has been called in 


without tendering. 

• Enron didn’t want its rivals 
to know the details of the 
Power Purchase Agreement 
(PPA). Hence it was kept a 
secret. However, when the 
PPA was kept in the deputy 
chief minister's room for 
everyone to see, no MLA 
went to have a look. 

• This was the first power 
sector agreement of this 
kind. There is still room for 
negotiations in pricing. 

• Maharashtra needs power 
urgently. This was the only 
way out. 


Maharashtra rural development mini¬ 
ster, Anna Dange, claims that the issue 
of frequent loadshedding by the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Electricity Board is being 
blown up to create an atmosphere in 
favour of the Enron project. 

Dange says there is no shortage of 
power in the state. Maharashtra is gene¬ 
rating power as well as selling it to other 
states. The only problem is that those 
electricity boards, which had bought 


gifted away to farmers as a political 
gesture. Investing in India’s power sec¬ 
tor is an extraordinarily risky proposi¬ 
tion. And if the BJP wants investment in 
this sector, it will have to try very hard. 

Something Maharashtra chief mini¬ 
ster Manohar Joshi and his colleagues 
are realising to their dismay. Far from 
his previous stand that, when elected, he 
would "push Enron to the sea", Joshi 
now says that his government has no 


of view. But when the Government of 
India does a deal with an investor, it is 
the government which is dealing them, 
not a party. He feels the BJP should rene¬ 
gotiate with Enron and get better terms 
for India. But to throw out the company 
because the BJP is opposed to it, violates 
all norms of business and will be an 
assault on the soveriegnty of the people 
of India. • 
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Friday, 2 June: 
Delhi-London-Johannesburg 

i- 

I am seated next to 
a self-made 

crorepati who 
regales me with 
stories of how he 
did not have the 
mental ability to 
continue his stud¬ 
ies beyond class 
IV, so dropped out 
and went into making tedious journeys 
by third class train to Bangalore, three 
days each way, to start his 
sari business and has now 
got to the position where 
he travels first class to 
London and back every 
few months, not for busi¬ 
ness but just to see the 
family. He\s convinced 
the information super¬ 
highway is what is finally 
going to dish Western 
civilisation. "Their childr¬ 
en can’t even add two and 
two to make four: they 
need a pocket calcula¬ 
tor!" he says. "Just give 
our people a chance, just 
free them to do someth¬ 
ing other than bribe the 
tax inspectors, and you’ll 
see: duniya loot kar 
dikhayenge\" I demur, 
wondering whether loot¬ 
ing the world should be 
the highest goal of the 
land of Gandhi. He can’t 
see the moral objection. 

"Paisa tho Lakshmi hain: ■ 

that is why I hate to see ™ ™ 
my brother-in-law gam- have a 

ble in the London casi- 
nos, five thousand 
pounds a throw. I 


Journey to South A frica 

never accept money given to me with the 
left hand: 1 have learned from you 
Madrasis how to take and give money 
respectfully. Paisa kamaana tho Laksh¬ 
in i pooja hain\" We exchange addresses 
as he disembarks at London. Eve found 
my personal Alfred Doolittle. 

I make my way apprehensively to the 
South African Airways check-in coun¬ 
ter. It is the start of the one journey I 
thought I would never in my lifetime be 
able to make. Will my first encounter 
with the mentality of the colour bar be 
humiliating? The White girl at the coun¬ 
ter is all dimples and smiles; I am rushed 
through and sent on my way to the SAA 
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lounge with more affection and grace 
than a non-VIP Indian is ever likely to 
receive from Air India. Welcome to the 
new South Africa. 

My companion on the overnight 
llight to Johannesburg is a big wheel in 
South African Breweries, one of South 
Africa’s leading industrial/commercial 
giants. He fills me in with a potted histo¬ 
ry of his country. He tells me of how a 
small band of Dutchmen came out to the 
Cape of Good Hope in the middle of the 
17th century, then found themselves 
driven northwards by the British capture 
of the Cape at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Their northward march, the 
Voortrek (which gives us 
the English word "trek" 
not to mention the 
English word "boorish" 
which comes from the 
Englishman’s not inaccu¬ 
rate estimate of the cultu¬ 
ral habits of the South 
Africans of Dutch origin, 
the Boer — pronounced 
"Boor"!) — the Voortrek 
ran into opposition from 
the native Africans. 
Caught in the pincer 
movement between the 
Whites to their rear and 
the Blacks to their fore, 
the Boers slaughtered 
and enslaved all the 
Blacks they could while 
engaging the Brits in run¬ 
ning guerrilla warfare 
which culminated in the 
Boer War of 1899-1902. 


In President Nelson Mandela, the South Africans 
have an international statesman of influence far 
beyond the real strength of their country 


It took the Boers near¬ 
ly half-a-century to emer¬ 
ge from their crushing 
defeat in that war to captu¬ 
re political power in Pre¬ 
toria, made possible by 
the British preoccupation 
with making 
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money to the detriment of political activ¬ 
ism (the diamonds of Kimberley, the 
gold of Witwatcrsrand). That is how 
Daniel Malan of the Afrikaaner Nation¬ 
al Party became Prime Minister in 1948, 
and between him and his successors, 
notably Vorster and Verwoerd, elevated 
apartheid to not merely apolitical ideolo¬ 
gy but a devoutly practised religious 
theology, the Dutch Reformed Church 
in South Africa having carried to its logi¬ 
cal conclusion the Calvinist doctrine of 
pre-destination w hich held that the Lord 
in His wisdom had determined where 
everyone’s place was to be in the sche¬ 
me of things and that, therefore, it was 
Divine intervention that had placed the 
White where he was and the Black 
where he should be, our humble duty as 
the creatures of God being to ensure that 
no one and nothing disturbed God’s 
order! 

The firs: target of their wrath was not 
the Black but the Brit — they got rid of 
the British Empire by decreeing that all 
government work would no longer be 
done in English but in Afrikaans (their 
pidgin version of High Dutch), and that 
job reservations for different ethnic 
groups would be the basis of life for 
White and Black alike m the brave new 
world of apartheid. 

"Mandal," 1 murmur My South Afri¬ 
can Brit companion is confused. "Par¬ 
don ?" says he. 1 explain that Laloo Pra¬ 
sad and Mulayam Singh Yadav are pro¬ 
ceeding on the same assumptions: first 
abolish English, then reserve the plum 
jobs for your own kind. The origins and 
logic of apartheid become most easily 
comprehensible to your contemporary 
lit si bhaiyya when refracted through the 
prism of the Mandal Commission 
Report! 

Saturday, 3 June: Cape Town 


Cape Town is super-First World. 
Stretching along successive bays at the 
foot of mountains which soar above you 
bearing such vividly descriptive names 
as Table Top and Lion’s Head and 
Signal Hill and the Twelve Apostles, 
everything is green and clean and love¬ 
ly: gorgeous villas set in acres of rolling 
lawn; broad avenues, straight roads, 
21st-century highways. My little jewel 
of a 19th century hotel, the Victoria & 
Alfred, is built on the waterfront, the 
cleanest, dinkiest waterfront to be seen 
west of Singapore. There is no litter any¬ 
where. Every verge is mown to manicu¬ 
re perfection. The astonishing thing is: 


14 months into the post-apartheid era — 
and nary a Black to be seen! I ask Hus¬ 
sein Solomon who comes to fetch me to 
my conference whether there is a Third 
World in Cape Town. He assures me 
there is, hut tucked well away from sight 
in Athlone and Mitchell’s Plain. We’ll 
get there some day. For the present, I am 
in Victorian Fngland, with the slight 
adjustment that the Mercedes Ben/, has 
replaced the horsc-and-carriagc. 

The explanation for the virtual absen¬ 
ce of Blacks is that the Dutch forbade 


further complicate their already uneasy 
relationship with the Boers by encourag¬ 
ing the Zulus or the Xhosa to find 
employment in the Cape. So, they scour¬ 
ed the South Asian and South-East 
Asian empire to find the guys who 
would do the "kaffirs’ work". Malays 
and Indonesians, in particular, were 
imported into the Cape (as were Indians 
into Natal hut not the Cape): it is their off¬ 
spring, many hopelessly miscegenated 
by the White desire to check what it was 
like to do it with the other lot, that gave 
birth to the uniquely 
South African ethnic 
group known as the 
"Coloureds". 

At dinner in the even¬ 
ing (hosted by the most 
distinguished South Afri¬ 
can there is of Indian ori¬ 
gin, Speaker Frene Gin- 
wala), I am seated next to 
Adelaide Tambo, the 
widow of President 
Nelson Mandela’s boy¬ 
hood friend and number 
two leader of the African 
National Congress, 
Oliver Tambo. She is 
immensely amused when 
1 tell her with relief that 
she is the first Black per¬ 
son I have encountered in 
my first 12 hours in South 
Africa. 



Hie Pietermaritzburg Gandhi Memorial 
Committee has erected a statue of 
Gandhiji in the city's main square, 
opposite the veiy City Hall against whose 
unjust laws he launched his first 
satyagrahas 


any interaction between the Whites and 
the Blacks and assiduously set about 
exterminating the Khoikhoi and the San, 
the original yellow-skinned natives of 
the Cape. They did such a thorough job 
of it that the Khoikhoi are to be seen now 
only as a recessive gene that occasional¬ 
ly surfaces through a chance sexual 
encounter across the colour divide. 
There are no — literally, no — Khoik¬ 
hoi or San left. The Brits were loathe to 


Sunday, 4 June: The 
Cape Peninsula 


We are taken on a gui¬ 
ded tour of the Cape. 
Breathtakingly beautiful. 
Highrises on the sea 
shore, bungalows along 
the hills. Spic and span. 
But no people. Of course 
it’s Sunday — but, still, 
where’s everybody? By 
the time we get to Chap¬ 
man’s Peak Drive, it occurs to me 
that this is exactly what Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, looked like before Independen¬ 
ce: stately mansions, such as Jinnah’s 
house and Petit Hall on Napean Sea 
Road; uncluttered vistas across the bay; 
the Marine Drive of the Bollywood 
films of the Fifties, featuring one lone 
Studebaker ambling along in dignified 
leisure, one every five minutes. I whis¬ 
per to my Tanzanian MP colleague, Mrs 
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Hulda Kibacha, who is looking quite as 
down at the mouth as I am at this extrava¬ 
gant display of sanitised wealth, that the 
only reason every prospect pleases is 
that Freedom — Uhuru — is still to 
come to the Cape: it will arrive when 
lakhs of immigrants start swarming into 
town as they did once they discovered 
that Mumbai was for All. 

The Cape, which is not as all of us 
were taught the southernmost but the 
south-westemmosi lip of the African 
continent, is at the edge of an animal 
sanctuary. There are so 
few animals about that it 
takes the sharp and practi¬ 
sed eye of our Tanzanian 
colleague to actually 
make out a distant spring¬ 
bok or antelope in the 
bush. We are much reliev¬ 
ed when our guide calls 
out to look there to the 
left, the most dangerous 
species on earth — and, 
sure enough, there out on 
the promontory, we spot 
a group of human 
picnickers! 

After a sumptuous 
lunch at an old Dutch far¬ 
mhouse in the vineyard 
of Constanzia, we return 
to Cape Town and I take 
myself off to a bookshop 
where I iay out a smal I for¬ 
tune on Allister Sparks’ 

The Mind Of South 
Africa , a brilliant and 
absorbing account of 
how and why apartheid 
came to South Africa and 
why also it inevitably per¬ 
ished; Uprooting Poverty 
by Mamphela Ramphele 
and Francis Wilson 
(who, I learn later, is cur¬ 
rently in India on sabbati¬ 
cal at the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University — 
must meet him) with its 
dramatic opening 

theme: "South Africa has the highest 
measure of inequality of the 57 countr¬ 
ies for which data are available"; Alan 
Paton’s Cry , The Beloved Country ; not 
because 1 have not read it before but 
because I want a copy of it purchased on 
the soil of South Africa; and the easiest 
introduction of all to apartheid. Madam 
& Eve , the cartoon strip of South Afri¬ 
ca’s R.K. Laxman, the threesome of 
Francis, Dugmore and Rico, which 


should be made compulsory reading for 
all our south Delhi memsahibs. 

In the evening. High Commissioner 
Madhav Mangalmurthi invites me to din¬ 
ner at a Thai restaurant with deputy Spea¬ 
ker Bhadra Ranchod; Senator Indris Nai- 
doo, ex-Communist Party, who spent 
ten years on Robbens Island with 
Nelson Mandela; and a charming, blon¬ 
de MP of the National Party, Sheila Cra¬ 
mer. I expect (and rather hope) to see the 
sparks fly, but it remains all very civilis¬ 
ed and suburban, in keeping with South 


Africa’s present mood of national 
reconciliation. 

Ranchod, the former brown ambas¬ 
sador of the White regime to the Euro¬ 
pean Community in Brussels, explains 
how he beat apartheid by getting his 
White girlfriends to take him to dinner 
in "Whites only” restaurants; as only 
Whites were allowed to settle the bills in 
White restaurants, it also made for 
sound economics for Ranchod to keep it 


(hat way. No wonder apartheid found it 
expedient to send him rather than one of 
his girlfriends to Brussels! There, the 
Indian ambassador was under instruc¬ 
tions from the South Block to turn his 
back on the representative of Pretoria, 
but the Europeans apparently kept 
embarrassing everyone by mistaking 
Ranchod's sari-clad wife for the Indian 
ambassador’s spouse! 

Sheila Cramer asks Naidw whether 
he does not feel bitter about his years of 
incarceration in Robbens Island. Naidoo 
does not reply immediately. He gazes at 
her, looks up in the air, the pause beco¬ 
mes pregnant 

Here it comes, I think; then hear Nai¬ 
doo saying, "Bitter? Why bitter? No, not 
at all bitter." He explains how it dawned 
on the prisoners early that their warders 
were as much prisoners of the system as 
they themselves were. To begin with, 
apparently, the warders were vastly 
amused by the prisoners’ Gandhian tech¬ 
nique of going on hunger-strike to press 
their demands; and deeply impressed 
when they found that Mandela’s men 
were really serious about punishing 
themselves to make their oppressors see 
reason. Victory was total when the ANC 
prisoners succeeded in getting the war¬ 
ders to press for better working condi¬ 
tions and pay by going on hunger-strike 
themselves! 

The talk turns to the hapless position 
of the Afrikaaners, driven out of Europe 
by religious oppression and grinding 
poverty; then out of the Cape by British 
imperialism. Where, someone asks rhe¬ 
torically, could they go? To the Antarc¬ 
tic, I suggest. Why the Antarctic? 
Because, 1 say, they would discover that 
the penguin is black and white at the 
same time! 

Alex Cramer, Sheila’s husband and I 
discover that we were at adjacent colle¬ 
ges at Cambridge during exactly the 
same two years, 1961-63. He was bom 
of Nazi parents in Hitler’s Germany and 
the family migrated to South Africa only 
after World War II. He tells of how 
Black African students readily met with 
him in his rooms at Cambridge and how, 
therefore, he found it most irritating to 
hear pompous Brits who knew nothing 
even of the geography of South Africa 
pontificating at him about apartheid. 1 
ask if they knew he was not really a 
South African at all but a German? They 
didn’t, he says. Ah, I gently reply, if they 
had, you wouldn’t have got off as lightly 
as you did! 



-_ imull _ mmm 

I recall that Jawaharial Nehru formulated 


our totally non-conformist, indeed 
revolutionary, foreign policy, at precisely 
the same phase of our history as the 
South Africans are now transiting 
through 
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Monday, 5 June: Stellenbosch 

We wake early to drive the 50 miles 
or so out to the University of Stellen¬ 
bosch (the Presidency College ol 
apartheid!) for the second instalment of 
our conference on Parliament, public 
opinion and foreign policy We’ve all 
become such good friends now that I 
shed my inhibitions about advising the 
South Africans on how to run their fore¬ 
ign policy. They seem to really want to 
know. The most articulate South Afri¬ 
can participant in Raymond Suttner, 
MP, chairman ol their Parliament’s 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, a hard- 


siting through — except that whereas 
they have a Government of National 
Unity, Nehru did his bit in a Govern¬ 
ment of National Disunity comprising 
the scuttling Brits, Jinnah’s Muslim Lea¬ 
gue and our own ever-divided Congress. 

1 also suggest that Suttner may he tar¬ 
geting the wrong enemy in concerning 
himself with personnel changes in the 
corridors of power. Nehru, I say, looked 
for the Jacobins of his Revolution 
among the same officers of the ICS who 
had long proved themselves neither Indi¬ 
an nor even very civil. They can do the 
same I also urge them not to put too 
much of their money on changing their 


personnel. Post-Independence, the Indi¬ 
an Foreign Service, I remind them, was 
arbitrarily thrown together, as some wit 
had once remarked, with dispossessed 
princelings, illiterate cavalrymen and 
well-connected nit-wits. Still, we mana¬ 
ged. And all because we had in Nehru an 
international statesman of influence far 
beyond the real strength of his country ; 
in President Mandela, I say, they have 
exactly the same asset. Let us, I suggest, 
get on with three immediate priorities: 
building an India-South Africa axis that 
would place the world’s two leading 
threshold nuclear weapons powers in 
the vanguard of the struggle for a world 
without weapons of mass destruction; 



regional cooperation 
around the Indian Ocean 
rim; and a leadership role 
for South Africa in the 
Non-Aligned Move¬ 
ment, possibly by mak¬ 
ing a bid to host the 1998 
Summit of the Non- 
Aligned Movement. 

We round the conferen¬ 
ce off with dinner in an 
old colonial Dutch build 
ing — a gastronomic 
feast, but it gets too late 
for my minder, 
22-year-old Sulona 
Reddy, to risk taking me 
on her own to the Mitchel- 
l’s Plain slums for the 
Coloured. 

Tuesday, 6 June: 

Durtan/Pietermarit- 

zbuig 

Latha Reddy, our bust- 
vivacious 


boiled ex-commumst who wants to 
know why, 14 months after apartheid, 
there has been no ’’rupture" in South Afri¬ 
ca’s foreign policy and whether the root 
cause of this is not that the same old man¬ 
darins are still running the South Afri¬ 
can foreign office as were undertaking 
the dirty tricks for apartheid but a few 
months ago. 

I make bold to stress that the Indian 
experience suggests that the only way to 
make a rupture is to make a rupture. I 
recall that Nehru formulated our totally 
non-conformist, indeed revolutionary, 
foreign policy, at precisely the same 
phase of our histor) as thc> are now tran¬ 


Mahatma Gandhi wrote: "I 
was pushed out of the train by 
a police constable at 
Maritzburg...! came to the 
conclusion that to run back to 
India would be cowardly. I 
must accomplish what t had 
undertaken" 


consul-general in Durban is at the air¬ 
port to meet me. I last saw her in Rio. I 
tell her that if they keep her much lunger 
in the southern hemisphere, she’ll end 
up walking on her head! After a quick 
dekko at the beach and a distant view of 
the harbour in which Gandhiji's ship 
docked in May 1893, we go to see the 
Indian flag fluttering atop the very same 
Durban railway station from where 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi set out 
on his tiyst with destiny when he bought 
a first-class ticket for Johannesburg. 
Latha has had the immense imagination, 
so rare in the foreign office, to pick this 
historic site for the consulate-general’s 
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office. She "refused” to even consider 
anywhere else. Gandhiji’s historic jour¬ 
ney began on 7 June, 1893. Today, 6 
June, 1995, is, therefore, the 102nd 
anniversary of the last day the sun rose 
with any confidence that it would not set 
on the British Empire! 1 am overwhelm¬ 
ed by the sense of occasion. (I am also 
relieved to find that Durban is in the 
Third World: there are so many Indians 
and Blacks about that it feels like the 
heart of London!) 

We head out to the Phoenix Settle¬ 
ment, escorted by Ram Bharose and 
Kali Dcen, the faithful keepers of the 
arson-ravaged remains of Gandhiji’s 
main South Afri¬ 
can home, the birthplace 
of his integrated philoso¬ 
phy of Satyagraha. Most 
of the 100-acre farm has 
been taken over by Zulu 
squatters ("informal set¬ 
tlers" as they are called in 
politically correct post¬ 
apartheid jargon) and the 
Settlement itself has beco¬ 
me a notorious bat¬ 
tleground for pitched gun- 
fights between the Afri¬ 
can National Congress 
and Buthelezi’s Inkatha 
Freedom Party. Gandhi¬ 
ji’s home, \Sarvodaya’, 
had been razed to the 
ground, the plinth and a 
lonely chimney being all 
that remain of that sacred 
heritage. The press he 
started in 1903 is a charr¬ 
ed ruin: a twisted can of 
beer cast away on the 
floor reads: "Castle’s 
Stout — Brewed to be 
Rich and Dark". The 
graffiti is political 
pulchritude; one slogan 

reads: "The ANC sucks Poos hair". I for¬ 
bear to ask what — or who — Poos is. 

But life breathes again. The squatters 
raise their hands in greeting: "Baba," 
they say, "Baba!" A youth leader, Stan¬ 
ley, takes us around assuring us that if 
only the Kasturba Gandhi School is got 
going again, and some arrangements 
made for water and electricity (held up 
because of an arcane legal argument 
over the provisions of the original trust 
deed), the violence of the past can be 
buried and a new life in memory of Gan- 
dhiji started for all. Already, the clinic 
and day-care centre, pock-marked with 


AK-47 bullets that have tom gaping 
holes in the sheet glass, have stalled 
functioning. The hostility, which 1 sense 
or have been induced by past events to 
feel, vanishes as I play with the African 
children brought in by their distraught 
mothers and chat up the old Black lady 
learning to earn her livelihood at the sew¬ 
ing classes conducted at the centre. Stan¬ 
ley teaches me the Zulu handshake* 
palms together, then hands up in a clen¬ 
ching of fists, then straight shake toge¬ 
ther again. It is a warm, heart-felt hand¬ 
shake, as removed from the quiet under¬ 
statement of the Sussex Downs as the 
downs arc from the Valley of the Thou¬ 
sand Hills through which we next drive 


The Indian flag flutters atop 
the Durban railway station 
from where Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi set out 
on his tiyst with destiny when 
he bought a first-class ticket 
forJohannesbuig 


on our way to Pictcimantzburg. 

The Pietermaritzburg Gandhi Memo¬ 
rial Committee led by their president, 
Mohammad Motala, is on hand in streng¬ 
th to receive us and take us to the statue 
of Gandhiji they have erected in the 
city’s main square, opposite the very 
City Hall against whose unjust laws Gan- 
dhiji launched his first Satyagrahas, his 
first experiments with truth. From there, 
we go the railway station where he was 
thrown out of the carriage for the crime 
of being off-White (apparently, the tra¬ 
vel agent sent him the ticket by post 
under the impression that Gandhi was a 
sound British name!) I am told the sign¬ 
board giving the name of the station is 


the same as it was a century ago — it 
certainly looks it, battered, rusted and 
almost illegible. 

The rest of the story is best told in Gan¬ 
dhiji’s own words: 

"1 was pushed out of the train by a poli¬ 
ce constable at Maritzburg, and the uain 
having left, was sitting the waiting- 
room shivering in the bitter cold. I did 
not know where my baggage was, nor 
did I dare to enquire of anybody, lest I 
might be insulted and assaulted once 
again. Sleep was out of the question. 
Doubt took possession of my mind. Late 
at night, I came to die conclusion that to 
run back to India would be cowardly I 
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must accomplish what I had 
undertaken." 

And accomplish it he did 1 have paid 
obeisance to the greatest shrine of non¬ 
violent non-cooperation, the waiting- 
room of the railway station at 
Pietermaritzburg. 

Cleansed, as after a pilgrimage, we 
return to Durban and secure at dinner 
from Hassim Scedat, Natal's walking 
encyclopaedia of (iandhiana, the 
answer to the question that has long intri¬ 
gued me. Why did the richest Indian 
businessman in South Africa pick on a 
callow, tongue-tied, briefless lawyer to 


come all the way from Gujarat to handle 
his complicated intra-family dispute 9 
And what is it the 23-ycar-old Gandhi 
had which shot him to the top of the Indi¬ 
an movement within a year of his com¬ 
ing to South Africa? Hassim tells me 
that Gandhiji was .not employed by 
Dada Abdulla as a lawyer at all but as a 
translator to render his Gujarati 
accounts into English for submission 
through an English lawyer to the courts. 
And it was this linguistic ability, abseflt 
from the first-generation Gujarat 
emigres, that propelled Gandhiji into 
becoming the spokesman of the commu¬ 
nity which for all its wealth could not 
read or write the White man’s language. 

Indeed, Gandhiji’s draft of the peti¬ 
tion against the Disenfranchising Law, 
which disenfranchised Indian voters, 
was so brilliantly done that even Jan 


Smuts sat up to take notice of this young 
lawyer who had not yet turned 25. Smuts 
then delivered himself of his undying tri¬ 
bute to us as a people: "Afy seun, pas op 
vir die Indier" — "My son, watch out for 
the Indian’" (Sparks, p.90) 

Wednesday, 7 June: Soweto 


Harsh Bhasin, our consul-general in 
Johannesburg, who knows all that any 
Indian needs to know about South Afri¬ 
ca, a real expert and a first-class profes¬ 
sional, has arranged for me to spend the 
morning in the infamous slums of Sowe- 


The railway station at 
Maritzburg where Gandhiji 
was thrown out of the carriage 
for the crime of being 
off-White. The sign-board 
giving the name of the station 
is the same as it was a century 
ago 


to, the Black ghetto thought up by the 
high priests of apartheid to make Black 
labour available to White South Africa 
without transgressing the latter’s religi¬ 
ous obligation to keep Black rigidly 
demarcated from White. 


1 go with a motley group of two 
middle-aged American women, a Ger¬ 
man couple, an Austrian hitch-hiker, 
and a bride and bridegroom from Jamai¬ 
ca. They dutifully express their horror at 
the living conditions of the Blacks. 1, as 
an Indian, am merely embarrassed 
because nothing in Soweto in half as 
dreadful as my constituency slums m 
Kumbakonam or Muyilnduturai, let 
alone the more world-renowned spots 
like Bombay's Dharavi Apparently, 
they ncvci have power cuts and water 
eternally runs in such taps as they have. 
Which is more than one can say of 
Ramaknshnapuram -- - or even Greater 
Kailash 1! The worst slums are, in fact, 
not in old Soweto but have sprung up for 
ANC refugees from post apartheid Inka- 
tha violence in Kwa/uiu-Natal Even 
these have chemically-operutcd public 
toilets that work. Fifty years of poverty- 
eradication have lelt us in India worse 
off than virtually the same period of rac¬ 
ist oppression in South Africa. So, 
which would you rather be — a liberated 
Bharatmv/ or a hounded South African 
Black? 

I mention this to my companions 
They ask me, in turn, the same question. 
Which would 1 rather be? I tell them why 
Soweto, at any rate Soweta under 
apartheid, was worse than Vyasarpadi 
or Scclampui will ever be. Poverty can 
be borne. It is the insult to human dignity 
that really oppresses The struggle again¬ 
st apartheid was not a struggle for White 
riches; it was a struggle for human 
dignity, for what Al lister Sparks has tran¬ 
slated from the ancient Xhosa proverb 
into English as, "People are people 
through other people." In Sanskrit, we 
say, "Vasudluiiva kulumhakam" — all 
creation is my family. 

It is lime to go home. 1 take the Air 
India flight from Johannesburg via Dar- 
es-Salaam to Bombay. The dinner they 
serve is the most tasteless rubbish I have 
ever eaten 30,(XX) feel above sea level. I 
ask the hostess whether they have any 
pickles on board She most emban assed- 
ly confesses they have none, then asks 
conspiratorially whether 1 would be 
ready to share her mother’s home-made 
baingan ka achar. It saves the day. I 
solemnly submit to Parliament's Consul¬ 
tative Committee on Civil Aviation that 
they sack Russi Mody and replace him 
with air hostess Ms Kothawala’s 
mummy! • 


(Written while waiting for the telephone to ring end toll mo If 
I’ve made it to the minister °x>ve!>, if it proves nothing else, 
that I've got nerves of steel Aaaaaghl) 
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Tr affic alert 

A booming racket in wildlife threatens India's endangered species 


i llegal trade in wildlife is now next 
only to illicit trafficking in arms, and 
India is a major supplier in this multi¬ 
billion dollar global business. Accord¬ 
ing to Interpol, this clandestine business 
has pushed drug trafficking to a third 
place, thus posing an unprecedented 
threat to endangered species. 

And this growing traf¬ 
fic in wild animals has 
become a source of major 
concern for conservation¬ 
ists in eastern India 
where tropical and sub- 
Himalayan forests are 
home to a multitude of 
rare creatures. 

The boom in wildlife 
trafficking has been caus¬ 
ed by a shift in the busi¬ 
ness interests of interna¬ 
tional drug barons, who 
now find wildlife more 
lucrative than 

hallucinants. 

Creatures poached and 
smuggled range from 
exotic butterflies to 
tigers. Last year, two Ger¬ 
man scientists were held 
at Delhi airport while try¬ 
ing to carry away bags 
full of butterflies caught 
in India. In August 1993, 
the Delhi Police busted a 
racket that yielded 385 kg 
of tiger bones, for which 
42 tigers were believed to 
have been slaughtered. 


While tiger bones are smuggled out of 
Leh, Gangtok and Bomdilla to China, 
tiger skins exit mainly via Bombay and 
Delhi to West Asia and Europe 


destinations in America, Europe and 
South-East Asia. 

For instance, tiger bones, greatly in 
demand in China for their value in tradi¬ 
tional Chinese medicine, are smuggled 
out of Leh in Ladakh, Gangtok in Sik¬ 
kim and Bomdilla in Arunachal 
Pradesh. But exit points lor tiger skins 



Different animals and their products 
take different routes, but, according to 
sources in the directorate of wildlife pre¬ 
servation (eastern India), Nepal, 
Bangladesh, Burma and Pakistan 
remain the main staging posts for final 


are mainly Bombay and Delhi, where 
the pelts are tanned and put on trails that 
lead to the markets in West Asia and 
Europe. 

The traffic has gained considerable 
momentum particularly in the north¬ 


east where India’s porous border with 
Myanmar has lent fillip to the illicit trade. 

Customs and Border Security Force 
personnel say that wildlife products, 
especially those known for their medici¬ 
nal properties, are being smuggled from 
Nagaland and Arunachal Pradesh into 
Myanmar en route to Thailand, Singa¬ 
pore and Japan. 

The most sought-after animals from 
this part- are hoolock gibbons, the 
Himalayan black buck, musk deer, leo¬ 
pard cats and goral (goat antelope). 
Birds that carry large price tags include 
hill mynahs, parakeets andhombills. 

Hoolocks fetch 500 US dollars in 
Singapore and Thailand where its blood 
is considered a delicacy. Musk deer, leo¬ 
pards and golden langurs are a rage 
among a section of the cast Asian elite. 

A Naga tribal dealing in wildlife con¬ 
traband in Dimapur, Nagaland, told 
Sunday that golden langurs sell for 600 
US dollars in.Myanmar's Kachin state. 

Rhino horns, smuggled from Assam, 
cosi 9„(XX) US dollars per kg in Bang¬ 
kok, Irom where they are despatched to 
Taiwan. Forest department officials in 
Guwahati say that an international cartel 
is operating in the north-east with the 
help of a bunch of local touts. 

The officials also say that animals or 
animal products are brought in from Ran¬ 
chi and Patna, m Bihar, before being 
smuggled out of the 
country. Sunday's 
investigations have 

revealed that at least three 
collection centres are 
tucked away in the remo¬ 
te towns of Tuensang and 
Noklang in Nagaland. 

The region's inhospita¬ 
ble, rugged terrains, 
much of which is unpoli¬ 
ced, do not hinder the car¬ 
riers but pose insurmount¬ 
able problems to the law- 
enforcing agencies. And as the trade 
increases worldwide. India's rare wildli¬ 
fe resources face the threat of sure 
extinction. • 

Smntmtw QhOBh/Sllchar and Dfmapur 
andJmyanta B**u/Calcutta 
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SPOTLIGHT. 


Role 

model 

HHHH Say this for 
HHi Taslima 
Nasreen, the authoress 
may be in hiding, but 
news somehow seeks her 
out. 

Just the other day, 
reports of her marriage to 
Bangladeshi poet Daud 
Haider made front-page 
news, only to be denied 
the next day by both 
(which, needless to say, 
again made it to the 
headlines). 

But then, this is only 
one example of the 
media’s current obsession 
with the Bangladeshi 
authoress 

So, one presumes, a 
television serial — 
F<z/tf&"inspired" by the 
high drama of Taslima’s 
life is not exactly out of 
line. Of course, with 
Varsha Usgaonkar—of 



Taslima Nasrsan (right) and Varsha Usgaonkar In tha llmallght 


the Choli he andar kya expose. the screen in a few 

hain? fame—playing the The 52-episode serial, months. But, will it be 

lead role, one wonders produced by Haroon cause for lajja for 

what Falak will really Siddiqui, is likely to hit Taslima? 




A atm tram IMsha April; 
and (abova) Rttupamo 
Qhosh: making wavaa 


And Unishe April sure 
proved auspicious for 
Ritupamo Ghosh, a 
relatively unknown 
Bengali film director. His 
film bagged the National 
Award for 1994. 
Produced by Spandan 
Films, Unishe April is a 


moving portrayal of the 
complexities of 
modern-day urban life. 

Based on Ghosh’s own 
story, the film explores 
the ambiguities of a 
mother-daughter 
relationship. Debashree 
Roy’s powerful 
performance as the 
estranged daughter, 
which has won her the 
best actress award, is the 
other highlight of the 
film. (Apama Sen plays 
the mother’s role with 
equal aplomb.) 

It remains to be seen 
whether Unishe April will 
mark the beginning of a 
new era for a dying 
Bengali cinema. 
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ComriM by SHAPQUAf 


Getting 

his ACT 

TOGETHER 


What 
happens 
when ghazal singers like 
Talat Aziz start singing a 
different Dhunl The film 
never sees the light of the 
cinema halls 
And, thank God for that. 
It seems, though, that 
these singers will never 
learn Not satisfied with 
lending voices to famous 



Panluil UdhaaK a imw m»I« 


names on celluloid, they 
long to appear on the 
silver screen themselves. 
The latest being Pankaj 
Udhaas. 

But, Pankaj is not 
exactly new to the arc 
lights. He has made 
appearances in Naam, 
Saajan and Yeh Dillagi. 
Now, he will be playing a 
central role in Hriday. 

"I don’t go dancing 
around trees," he says, 
justifying his role. "I 
portray the intense 
emotions of a musician." 

Of course, Pankaj will 
not find it half as easy to 
explain his choice of 
director: Iqbal ‘Sexy, 
Sexy’ Durrani. 


■■■■ Few had 
MHHH expected 
Sushmita Sen to win the 
Miss India title Even 
fewer had imagined that 
the Sen lass would walk 
away with the Miss 
Universe crown. 

But, Sushmita Sen's 
victory had a lesson: the 
glamour business was not 
just about beauty. It also 
had to do with brains. And 
benevolence. 

Soon after passing on 
the crown to the new Miss 
Universe, Sushmita once 
again demonstrated that 
she hadn’t lost any of her 
knack to make news. 
(Even she is not reporting 
it, yet.) 

Deeply moved by the 
plight of prostitutes and 
their children >n India, Ms 
Sen has resolved to do her 
bit for society. She has 
decided to help charitable 
organisations raise funds 
to "save millions from 
exploitation" 

But for now, Sushmita 
is back to her fashion 
shoots and social 
appearances in the US. 


Universal love 



Sushmita ton: promises to k»«p 



The show is on 


HHHH Ladki hain 
HBBMHI ek, naam 
Priya Tendulkar ham. 

But, sorry folks, me show 
is not Rajni. 

This time, 
Doordarshan’s fiery 
crusader is back with her 
latest offering: The Priya 
Tendulkar Show. 

Yes, it is yet another 
chat show. (With so many 
talk shows on the air, one 



wonders whether the idiot 
box should now be 
christened the chatterbox.) 

But, Priya is no Nikki. 
Tendulkar insists that her 
show will address itself to 
all the relevant and 
burning issues of the day. 

Presented by Times 
Television, the show has 
been conceived and 
directed by papa Vijay 
Tendulkar. And no doubt, 
the father-daughter duo 
will also strive to make it 
the talk of the town. • 
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Mixed doubles 


Like the Hindu-Muslim duo in Mani Ratnam \s Bombay, six couples 

attest to happy marriages 


Mani Ratnam's Bombay triggered off a nationwide debate on its portrayal of a Hindu- 
Muslim marriage. Do mixed couples face hardships in real life or is the controversial film a 
typical case of cinematic hyperbole? How do couples deal with the sensitive problems stem¬ 
ming from a bi-religious marriage? And the even trickier ones of bringing up kids in a secu¬ 
lar, non-parochial ambience? Sunday spoke to six couples over various metropolises to 
guagc how close the reel comes to real life. 


Kfrit Joshi and 
Rukaiya Nagri, 


* 


BOMBAY 

K irit works as a personnel manager in 
ABN-Amro Bank while Rukaiya 
heads the department of commerce at 
the DG Ruparel College. According to 
Rukaiya, "Marriage is between two per¬ 
sons and religion isn’t relevant. It is the 
individual who assumes more importan¬ 
ce (han caste or creed." 

However, despite such secular views 
the couple’s marriage,which took place 
15 years ago, did run into rough wea¬ 
ther. "My family was opposed to our 
marriage because they had a strong pre¬ 
judice against Muslims," explains Kirit. 
"They are high-class Brahmins and 
think Muslims to be ‘lowly’ people. 
They won’t even eat food or water in a 
Muslim’s house. It’s vice-versa, I guess, 
because I know of Muslims who think 
along those lines too. As for me, 1 never 
thought that I would marry a Hindu or a 
Muslim. This thought simply never 
occurred to me. 

"My mother’s attitude towards 
Muslims has not changed, but she is nice 
to my wife. As a person, my parents 
found her acceptable only after we took 
a lot of trouble to win them over. 

"Initially, of course, the going was 
very tough because my mother would 
not eat what my wife had cooked or even 
enter our house! Thankfully, all that has 
anged now." 

There were problems at Rukaiya’s 
too. Says she, "My parents were 
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very much against our wedding not 
because they were against Kirit but 
because I would be marrying out of the 
community. We belong to the Bohra 
community — and my mother feared 
ostracism from her relatives. She did not 
want any social alienation. 

"For this reason she wanted Kirit to 
convert, but I did not want that. Ultimate¬ 
ly, neither set of parents attended our 
wedding. Now, of course, my parents 
love Kirit. He attends marriages and 
funerals like a family member. I And 
that incredible." 

As for religion within the house, they 
don’t do puja or read namaaz at home, 
but very often recite Gandhiji’s sarva 
dharma prarthana (All-Religion 
Prayer). 

Says Rukaiya, "A couple of years 
ago, one of our neighbours taught our 
son, Cyril, a Hindu prayer, and told him 
to go home and recite it in front of 
‘God’. Cyril was naturally very con¬ 
fused, because there is no ‘God’ in our 
house. My son’s ingenuity then got to 
work. He pulled out this paper with reli¬ 
gious Arabic writing on it (given at the 
time of Haj) which was lying in my cup¬ 
board, positioned it upright, knelt down 
and recited the Hindu prayer he had been 
taught. 

"It was such a beautiful sight to sec. It 
was most poignant! In fact, following 
that when he asked me what arc ‘Hin¬ 
dus’ and ‘Muslims’, my answer was, 
‘Son, they are all humans, having one 
common religion — humanity. My son 
goes to the mosque, the mandir and all 
places of religious worship. 

"As for me, I’m fond of the Gita. In 
fact, I started to read it after marriage 
and want to understand it better. 1 find 
the Gita to be full of wisdom. 

"As for the riots, they didn’t affect us 
personally. There was no problem with 
my Hindu neighbours over me marrying 
a Muslim. Here, the two communities 
decided not to trouble each other. This is 
a small Hindu pocket though most of the 
locality is Muslim, so peace talks were 
organised between the two communities. 

"My daughter found the riots very stu¬ 
pid. She is mature enough to understand 
that fighting over religion is senseless. 
So we had open discussions about the 
riots in the house and reinforced their 
point of view — that this fighting bet¬ 
ween Hindus and Muslims is the most 
foolish thing that could possibly 
happen." 


Ameen and 
Rama Sayani, 

BOMBAY 

W hen Ameen Sayani married his 
wife Rama in 1958, she was work¬ 
ing for him. Interestingly, their son, 
Rajil, who was bom in 1960, has also 
married a Hindu girl. 

Says Ameen, "My mother was a 
broad-minded person since we’ve had 
many inter-religious marriages in our 
family. In fact, my mother’s brother mar¬ 
ried an English girl, and her (mother’s) 
sister married an American. So there 
was a background for multi-religious 
marriages. Thankfully, we’ve never 
been fanatic Muslims—my mother was 
a shishya of Gandhiji and a social wor¬ 


ker, while my father was a doctor. 

"But, ironically, though my mother 
isn’t conservative, she didn’t approve of 
her son marrying a Hindu girl. She want¬ 
ed a nikaah and wanted Rama to con¬ 
vert. 1 was in a fix because I could not 
even set up a separate house as my 
mother was a widow and I couldn’t 
leave her." 

Not that Rama’s mother was compro¬ 
mising, either. "When my mother heard 
of my wish to marry Ameen, she virtual¬ 
ly fainted," remembers Rama 
laughingly. "However, gradually, when 
she realised that I was determined to 
marry him, she had to change her mind." 

Adds Ameen, "At first I thought that 
my wife should convert and let the mat¬ 
ter rest there. By converting, she could 


win over her mother-in-law and would 
have an easier time. After a long period 
of waiting, my wife agreed to convert. 
But by then, I had changed my mind. 
And finally, we had a registered wed¬ 
ding. Because of this, there was a bit of 
tension at home for some time. Actually, 
I’m not sure whether mixed marriages 
by registration are quite the answer, espe¬ 
cially if the girl is to stay with her in¬ 
laws. The cultural differences are so 
many that they give ample scope for 
tension. 

"In addition, there is the mother- 
in-law and daughter-in-law tension. I’d 
say that if one is to stay with the parents, 
then one shouldn’t go in fora mixed mar¬ 
riage. For instance, my wife is obstinate 
and adamant, and so was my mother. As 
a result, I ended up getting nagged all the 
time! 


"It’s strange, but with my wife’s fami¬ 
ly, once the one aspect of her not convert¬ 
ing was sorted out, there was no tension. 

"As for the Bombay riots, though they 
didn't affect me personally, I attended 
meetings to inculcate peace among Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims. And though 1 did face 
a lot of resentment for marrying a 
Hindu, I did not let if affect me. I was 
busy with my own circle and since Bom¬ 
bay is a very cosmopolitan city, nobody 
cares two hoots if you marry a Muslim 
or a Hindu." 

Not surprisingly, when his son Rajil 
(35) decided to many a Hindu, he didn’t 
face any oposition from the family. "The 
only problem I recall haviing," says 
Rajil, "was that since my grandmother 
was a staunch Muslim, she insisted that I 
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learn the Koran and Urdu. As a kid, I 
reacted very strongly to anything that I 
was pressured to do. 1 ended up doing 
just the opposite. 

"I remember, my mother used to tell 
me stories from the Ranuiyan and 
Mahabharut. She says I am the only Bra¬ 
hmin left in the family, as 1 don’t smoke 
or drink, and am cool-tempered. 

"Peisonally, I’ve opted for no religion 
but I know there is a God, because every- 
time 1 lie, I get into trouble! And though 
I’ve married a Hindu, there was no con¬ 
scious decision to marry a ‘Hindu’ or a 
‘Muslim’. There was no opposition 
from either family, as our families know 
each other." 


Anwar Jamal 
and Sehjo Singh, 

NEW DELHI 

B oth of them are national award¬ 
winning filmmakers. Sehjo is also 
the secretary for the People’s Union for 
Civil liberties. Anwar won the National 
AwaitiMl! 1994 for his environmental 


film Bhagirathi Ki Pukar , and Sehjo for 
The Women Betrayed , on the conditions 
of tribal women in Bihar, in 1993. 

Cupid struck in ’87 when the couple 
were making films together at the Jamia 
Milia Islamia in Delhi. They made their 
first film on the living and working con¬ 
ditions of nurses in India, titled My 
Name Is Sister. 

"The courtship wasn’t too long," 
admits Anwar with a wink, "simply 
because I was just the kind of man Sehjo 
was looking for — humane, honest and 
diligent. As for me, it was Sehjo’s right 
mix of feminity and assertiveness which 
I found appealing." 

They tied the knot in 1988. Says 
Sehjo, "It was a court marriage simply 
because there was no question of either 
of us converting. There was plenty of 
resistance from both our mothers who 
felt ‘hurt’ and ‘betrayed’ at their 
children’s decision. 

"I must admit it was harder for 
Anwar’s mother to accept our marriage 
because he was the eldest son of the fami¬ 
ly and she had dreamt of elaborate fami¬ 
ly rituals for him. Weddings in their 
family were very ostentatious happen¬ 
ings — lots of guests, entertainment for 
days — as Anwar’s is a very well- 
known family (writer lsmat Chughtai 


was a close aunt). 

"What also compounded the problem 
was that since my parents were very 
active in the RSS, their daughter’s marri¬ 
age to a Muslim kicked up a hue and cry. 
RSS members protested and demonstrat¬ 
ed in front of our house." 

With time, the two admit "tilings are 
quite normal", though the cultural differ¬ 
ences haven’t quite diffused the underly¬ 
ing tension of a mixed marriage. For 
instance, when Sehjo was expecting her 
first child, Anwar's family was very 
keen that if it was a son, he undergo cir¬ 
cumcision. "We didn’t want any of 
this," says Anwar, "simply because it 
would then amount to interference in an 
individual’s life. But the relatives 
thought otherwise. The tension was so 
palpable that wc almost started praying 
for a gill to avoid any confrontation. As 
luck would have it, it was a boy. But no 
circumcision was done." 

The couple have two kids now — a 
seven-year-old son and a two-year-old 
daughter. School admissions haven’t 
been a problem because they feel "Delhi 
is fairly secular." "As for our effort to be 
secular," says Anwar, "we see to it that 
we celebrate all Hindu and Muslim festi¬ 
vals with equal gaiety. And we make 
sure that the kids have a good time." 
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Amitabh 
Dasgupta and 
Noor Z. Dasgupta. 

NEW DELHI 

N oor is a scriptwriter for plays and a 
Kathak dancer. Amitabh is a direc¬ 
tor with the Brcchtian Mirror theatre 
group. The two met in ’84 when Amita¬ 
bh was directing a play and Noor needed 
some help in script translation. "When 
Noor came knocking on my door, it 
wasn’t exactly love at first sight," 
acknowledges Amitabh, "but I liked her 
enough to want to meet her again. 

"Gradually, 1 hooked her into doing 
some translations for me. And then my 
fondness for her grew so much that I did¬ 
n't want to leave her. Similarly, Noor 
found me ’cooperative’ and ‘helpful’ — 
two important prerequisites, 1 guess, for 
a long-lasting relationship.” 

When they decided to become man 
and wife in ’85, there was no parental 
resistance from Amitabh’s parents and 
Noor’s weren’t alive. Theirs was a quiet 
court marriage. Says Noor, "There were 
negative reactions to our marriage in the 


first two years from some of our friends. 
There was a lot of intrigue over the ‘suc¬ 
cess’ of our marriage as most people had 
only dire predictions to make. 'Dekh 
lena, zaada din nahin chalegi yeh 
shaadi (You’ll see, this marriage won't 
last long)’ was one refrain. 

"Another acerbic comment was ‘ Turn 
dono abhi tak saath reh rahe ho?! (Are 
the two of you still living together?!)’. 
Amazingly, they didn’t want to even 
acknowledge the fact that we were mar¬ 
ried, preferring to use the phrase ‘living 
together*. Of course, they were very dis¬ 
appointed later when they saw us happi¬ 
ly married. 

Barbs also came in the form of Noor’s 
neighbours in Jaunpur, her native town. 
"Some of my neighbours were so paran¬ 
oid about my marriage’s influence on 
their daughters that even if they so much 
as saw their girls with Hindu boys, 
they’d warn them: ‘You’re not Noor. 
Learn to distinguish between her and 
yourself. 

"When our younger daughter was 
christened Surdhani, they’d remonstrate 
with me: ‘Oh! Noor, it’s such a Hindu 
name! What are you doing?* My only 
rejoinder to them was that despite being 
a Muslim I probably have more of the 
Ganges in me than any other Hindu. I’ve 


grown up taking walks alongside the 
river with my father; the river is in my 
system." 

The couple tries to keep the atmosphe¬ 
re secular at home. "We’ve decided not 
to single out any one religion in the 
house," says Amitabh. "The three kids 
arc aware of both ‘Allah’ and ‘Durga’ 
and wc celebrate all Muslim and 
Bengali festivals. 

"If the kids have any wrong notions 
about our communities, we try to dispel 
them through discussion Once, the eld¬ 
est one came back from school and ask¬ 
ed ‘Papa, Muslims are supposed to be 
very unhygienic, aren’t they?’ 1 immedi¬ 
ately sat down with her to explain that 
their mother was a Muslim — did she 
think her unhygienic ? She quietly shook 
her head." 


Pabitra Kumar 
Goswanii and 
Amna Goswanii, 

CALCUTTA 

P abitra is a general surgeon and 
Amna the one-time head of the 
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At any given moment, one out of every five Indian Airlines I 
planes is under routine intensive scrutiny. < 

It takes a maintenance infrastructure covering nearly 
600,000 sq.ft, of technical area, an engineering inventory of 
Rs. 440crores, manned by 900 engineers and 3000 skilled workers 
to check, test and repair a fleet of 56 aircraft. j 

A greater seat-pitch, wide-bodied aircraft, an enhanced 4 
baggage allowance, and choice of meals are just some of the other | 
premiums that help our passengers relax. j 




Of course, computerised reservations, a national network and 
exclusive terminals keep us aeronautical miles ahead. 

No wonder more and more people are rediscovering the joy of 
flying a large airline. 

Shouldn't you too ? 


Come home to 
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department of neuro-anaesthesiology at participates in my namaaz and 1 con- 
the Bangur Institute of Neurology. The duct all the Hindu pujas with him. 
couple, in the.r 50s, had an almost fairy- • Wve inslined ^ samc non . 
tale wedding where none ot the.r friends hia , fcdi m our kids „ Part h a 

or relatives objected to the.r tying the Sanh| (25) and p^p (20) . They look lo 

proverbial knot. Says Pabitra (;,*) whenever they need Him. For 

laughingly. It seemed unusual at that (hem He js ncithcr a Hindu nor a 

time but surprisingly, even my grand.no- Mushm but a who )s there for a|| 

ther accepted our marriage lovingly, those who believe in Him and need Him. 

They had all rcconcded themselves to 

the fact that we were inseparable! ’Also, wc re lucky to be living in an 

, _ . _ area which, though predominantly 

"And since even Amna s family has a Muslim . is accomrm)dat ing to all 
very rich cultural heritage, her parents, rc jjgj ons •« 

too, were very accommodating. So the Both the children, apparently, are gra- 
wedding reception was a large do where le f u j re |jgi on has never been foisted 
both the families participated with equal U po n them. "Maybe that's why,” rea- "How can a civilised society fight 
8 usto * sons Partha Sarthi, "we look up to God over such things? How can anyone think 

Adds Amna, "Since wc come from as a supernatural force who ought to be of hurting the religious sentiments of 

pitch a secular background, my husband respected irrespective of religion. We another community?’ 


find the mosque and the temple to be 
equal in all respects." 

With such sentiments, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that the family resents violence 
against any community. Opines Pabitra, 
"Fundamentalists are trying to exploit a 
situation like Ayodhya or Chrar- 
e-Sharief to suit their own ulterior 
motives. Al! these things are politically 
motivated. Besides, tell me, how docs it 
matter whether it is a mandir which 
exists at a particular spot or a masjid } . 
After all, it is only a place of worship. 
And no one has the right to desecrate a 
house of God. 























Haider Ali and 
Pratima Ray 
Chaudhury, 


CALCUTTA 


H aider is the assistant comptroller of 
examinations in Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, while Pratima is a schoolteacher 
with the Aryakanya Mahavidyalaya. 

The two got bitten by the love bug at 
university, where Pratima was doing her 
post-graduation and where Haider was a 
frequent visitor from Aligarh as several 
of his friends were students there. 

"Our marriage faced severe opposi¬ 
tion from the beginning," says Pratima. 


"Both my in-laws and my relatives were 
severely opposed to the alliance. In fact, 
even the school where I was working 
was a fundamentalist one and didn’t 
approve of the fact that I had adopted my 
husband's surname after marriage." 

Adds Haider, "We didn’t follow any 
rituals because we do not want to profess 
any religion. I don’t impose anything on 
Pratima. When we got married, I used to 
take her to all the temples. Similarly, we 
visited the dargah in Ajmer." 

The couple, apparently, has strong 
views on fundamentalism. "When I saw 
the film Bombay says Pratima, "1 felt 
that none of the fundamentalist groups 
should be allowed to exist. Even though 
I am a Hindu, I’m ashamed of Hindu fun¬ 
damentalists because of the stance 
they' vc taken against a minority commu¬ 


nity. I hale any form of desecration—be 
it burning or demolition. Primarily 
because Haider had suffered a personal 
tragedy during the Hindu-Muslim riots 
of 1964." 

Reminisces Haider, "Our house in 
Park Circus was razed to the ground in 
the ’64 riots when l was ten. My father 
had to rebuild it through his savings and 
loans." 

As for children, the couple is plann¬ 
ing to adopt a kid and in keeping with 
their conscious secularly, would not 
like to impose any religion on him. "We 
wouldn’t like to give our child any reli¬ 
gion, only a good education and 
upbringing," says Pratima. • 

Nm1» Lal/NmwDelhi, withDinhB. 
PmM/Cmlcutta mod Priym 
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PRISONER OF 
FORTUNES 

But there is life for Rajetulra Sethia 
even after Tihar 



Sethia had made headlines in 1985, when he was declared 
bankrupt and landed in Tihar on charges of fraud and forgery 


P eople talk of his private 
Boeing 707, his fleet of 
Rolls Royces, his gold bath¬ 
tubs, his gambling away a 
million pounds one eve¬ 
ning, and of course, his playboy image, 
but Rajendra Sethia remembers a time 
when he had no possessions except a pen 
presented by his wife. And when he got 
lucky, a wristwatch. As for the playboy 
bit, for two years, all the socialising he 
did was behind the bars of Delhi's Tihar 
jail, with the likes of Charles Sobhraj 
and Satwant Singh, an accused in the 
Indira Gandhi assassination case. 

All that is in the past now—his high 
taring days and the bare necessities stage. 
- 


Sethia had made headlines in 1985, 
when he was declared bankrupt and land¬ 
ed in Tihar on charges of fraud and forge¬ 
ry. But last fortnight, it was quite ano¬ 
ther case that brought Sethia back into 
news again. 

Accused of financing the sensational 
jailbreak of fellow inmate Charles Sob¬ 
hraj in 1986, Sethia has been acquitted 
only recently in this case. And if this 
took nearly a decade to accomplish, 
Sethia is not disheartened. Out on bail 
for his other cases, he has been visiting 
the courts long enough. 

But life for Sethia has not always 
been merely policemen, lawyers and 
court rooms. Earlier, it was just the rever- 


JTTtNDCR GUPTA 

se: gambling, socialising, and of course, 
making millions. 

It was in the mid-Seventies that he 
broke away from his brothers, the high- 
profile Nirmal Sethia and Ranjit Sethia, 
to set up Esal Commodifies Limited—a 
trading company that had offices soon in 
all major world capitals. 

While Sethia’s father had set up busi¬ 
ness in England in the 1920s, trading in 
jute and tea, the son began shipping com¬ 
modities to Nigeria and Sudan. 

That’s when he earned the nickname 
“trading king of Africa”. 

A coup in Nigeria put paid to all this 
Rumoured to have poured nearly 40 mil¬ 
lion pounds in die elections to bring the 
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Shehu Shagari government to power, 
Sethia lost more than just this ‘invest¬ 
ment’ when the military ousted the Nige¬ 
rian president barely a year later in 
December 1983. 

The new regime in Nigeria imposed a 
strict ban on outflow of foreign 
exchange. What made matters worse 
was that Sudan too imposed a similar 
ban on hard-currency outflow. 

It was about thi s time that Sethia* s cre¬ 
ditors called in all their loans more or 
less simultaneously. What followed is 
financial history, involving figures that 
make Harshad Mehta, Rajan Pillai and 
Nick Leeson look like new kids on the 
block. The trading king saw his predica- 


"I recommend THiar for 
your health," says 
Sethia. "Health-wise, 
it's a great place. I read 
a lot in jail, did yoga and 
exercised regularly. We 
used to get up and sleep 
with the sun, so I was 
awake at 6 a.m. every 
day" 


ment then as nothing more than a "liqui¬ 
dity problem". But the Guincss Book of 
World Records saw things a little diffe¬ 
rently, calling him the "world’s biggest 
bankrupt". The sums involved were per¬ 
sonal bankruptcy to the tune of 170 mill¬ 
ion pounds. Some recall this figure as 
250 million pounds. Sethia, however, 
doesn’t remember. Or prefers not to. 
"Just don’t ask me to name any figures," 
he warns. 

And if he is wary about mentioning 
figures, it’s because he has leamt his les¬ 
son the hard way. 

T he Guiness Book reference apart, 
bankruptcy also earned him a two- 
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"I knew Charlie [Charles Sobhraj] just as well as you’d know any guy you mee 
about an hour. The notion of my financing his jailbreak is ridiculous"— Seth 


year term at Delhi’s Tihar jail, for he back in 1986. However, the CBI appeal- "Actually, the night I was arrested, a 
owed 75 per cent of the money to Indian ed against this, and ever since the case CBI official told me that this was a 
banks. A case of fraud, forgery (Sethia has been awaiting its first hearing in Del- screw-up, that there was no case against 
possessed two passports when he was hi’s high court. me," he recalls, 

arrested by the CBI from his suite in Del- " I was declared bankrupt in my capaci- Then why was he arrested? 

hi’s Maurya hotel, in March 1985), and ty as a personal guarantor for the compa- "Ask V.P. Singh, that’s if you still 

later, one of criminal conspiracy for ny’s borrowings." he explains. "And the remember who he is,” is the quick reply, 
financing Charles Sobhraj’s dramatic money has since then been paid back. In "At that time, he was on a high horse, rid- 
jailbreak from Tihar had been lodged 1991,1 paid off Rs 80 crore, and told the ing the Mr Clean image. And I just hap- 
against him. banks to withdraw their case against me. pened to be one of his victims." 

If Sethia found his earlier charges And I was told, "Legally what you say is Sethia’s predicament has often been 
severe, the last one took him totally by correct. But if we do so, we will be accus- described as that of a victim of two hon- 
surprise. "I knew Charlie just as well as ed of having been bought off by you, so est men without any principles. "Being 
you’d know any guy you meet twice or we can’t withdraw." honest is not enough. You also have to 

thrice a week for about an hour. The Another curious thing is that the sum have the courage to admit that you are 
notion of my financing his jailbreak is owed by him decreased miraculously wrong," adds Sethia. And if he blames 
ridiculous," he exclaims. within three months of his arrest. Instead V.P. Singh for his first year in prison, it 

It was nearly after a decade that char- of the 150 million pounds rumoured to is CBI’s Amod Kanth who is given cre- 
ges against him in the jailbreak case have been owed by him to the three Indi- dit for the latter. At the time, Kanth was 
were dropped. And the double passport an banks—Punjab National Bank, Cen- in charge of the Sobhraj jailbreak case, 
case has come up for hearing only now. tral Bank and Union Bank—the charge- "After Sobhraj and David Hall [a co- 
As for charges of fraud, Sethia was clear- sheet filed on 29 May, 1995, claimed accused in the case] were arrested, I was 
j-pjl by a metropolitan magistrate way only 7 6 million pounds. taken to a police station m Vivek Vihar 
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where these two were tortured and asked 
to implicate me in the jailbreak. I was sit 
ting there when Charlie was beaten up 
by the police, but still he refused to say 
anything. That is something Fll never 
forget," he says. 

Later on, claims Sethia, it was HalFs 
turn to be tortured. The mild-mannered 
Briton ended up signing an affidavit 
implicating Sethia. "What else could he 
do — they tore off one of his fingernails 
while questioning him,” says Sethia. 
Hall has since denied the affidavit but 
not before a case had been filed against 
Sethia. 

As a result, Sethia was refused bail 
once again and spent another year in 
prison. 

"Kanth knew that he had no case 
against me," says Sethia twirling his 
moustache — an old habit, and not one 
picked up behind bars. "It’s because of 
him that I spent an extra year in jail and 
suffered God knows what other 
heartaches." 

S ethia was constrained to see his 
mother and two children, Sharad 
and Poomima (who were 12 and nine 
years old at the time of his arrest) suffer 
with him. "Of course, they had suffered. 
No one wants to see one’s father in jail. 
But we all managed pretty well. I think 
they still have faith in me as a human 
being and as a father," he says, adding 
quickly, "I think so—you’ll have to ask 
them to be sure." 

It is this dry sense of humour among 
other things that drew his present wife 
Aruna to him. (He came out of Tiharand 




remarried six years ago after a divorce i j 
"I still remember his years in prison 1 j 
was in England at that time, and aftei .1 j 
day’s work, I used to come home and I 
write to him," says Aruna, who ran a ! 
small business in England dealing in 
bathroom fittings. 

"Raj and I are old friends. We first 
met while travelling on a plane to India," 
remembers Aruna. "After that, we bump¬ 
ed into each other a couple of times. 
Then he began writing to me." 

Marriage was not on the cards then. 
"Raj was against a divorce. And while 
my parents were pressing me to get mar¬ 
ried, I just couldn’t explain to them that I 
was in love with a married man," she 
says. 

"Kanth knew that he 
had no case against 
me, "says Sethia 
twirling his moustache. 
"It's because of 
him that I spent an 
extra year in jail and 
suffered God knows 
what other heartaches" 


It was when Sethia was in prison that 
the two began to exchange 40-page let¬ 
ters every day. "He took out all his 
frustrations in the letters. In a way, his 
time behind bars was good for him. He 
was always in a hurry to get ahead. Tihar 
forced him to slow down and catch up 
with himself," says Aruna, who is just a 
few years younger to the 47-year-old 
Sethia. "In fact, while in prison, he look¬ 
ed better than he has ever done." 

"Oh, I recommend Tihar for your heal¬ 
th," says Sethia. "Health-wise, it’s a 
great place. I read a lot in jail, did yoga 
and exercised regularly. We used to get 
up and sleep with the sun, so I was 
awake at 6 a.m. every day " 

This draws a laugh from his wife. 
"Earlier, he used to go to bed somewhere 
around that time," she explains. 

And what are the other changes in 
Sethia apart from his sleeping habits? 

"If you are talking about my image as 
a playboy, then it’s all fabricated. I don’t 
know where it came from," he says, fla¬ 
shing a Shekhar Kapuresque smile. "I 
suppose, if you have a lot of money and a 
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"He took out all his frustrations in the letters. In a way, 
his time behind bars was good for him...Tihar forced 
him to slow down and catch up with himself"—Aruna 


couple of Rolls at your disposal, people 
assume that you are a playboy," he says. 

"It’s like the gold bath-tub story. 
What a joke. Does something like that 
really exist? Only the taps were gold- 
plated, and that’s normal. Okay, not nor¬ 
mal, hut certainly not extremely fantas¬ 
tic like u gold bath-tub," he adds with a 
twinkle m his eyes. 

He relates an incident involving a 
stranger at a party who claimed to know 
Raj Sethia "very well". "This man then 
told me all these fantastic stories about 
my lifestyle without even recognising 
me," he says. 

Sethia added w ith another twirl of his 
moustache, "It's like a game of Chinese 
whisper. The stories just keep getting 
bigger and bigger." 

He was once interviewed by a jour¬ 
nalist, while in jail, who asked him how 
he was taking the austere life in prison. 
Sethia told him that since he was a non¬ 
drinker, non-smoker and a vegetarian he 
wasn’t missing much. 

"After the first night in Tihar, 1 prayed 
for courage and woke up a different 
1 jflhan," he recalls. "I was shoved into this 

Lcfcll wi# no light, except a searchlight 

--- - 


that glared at you. There was no fan, 
nothing. 1 was given three filthy blan¬ 
kets, one of which 1 used as a matress. 1 
bundled up my jeans to use as a pillow, 
and just kept repeating the Hanuman 
Chalisa." For Sethia, the journey from 



Nlrvral Sethia: In the mkkSavantlM, 
Vfqjandra broke away from his 
brothers, Nlmtal and Raitflt, to set 
up Esal Commodities Limited 


limelight to the searchlight took just 
one night and lasted two years. 

"He took Tihar in the right spirit," 
says Aruna, recalling how Sethia and the 
other inmates formed a cricket team, so 
they could keep fit. "He also helped 
some who were in jail just because they 
did not have the money to pay the bail 
fees," she adds. Looks like Sethia’s just 
been accused of financing some more 
jailbreaks. 

Sethia is now chafing to put Tihar 
behind him, so that he can get on with 
his life. 

"I’m just waiting for the cases to 
finish so that I can go and face the bank¬ 
ruptcy case filed by the banks in 
England," he says. "Both the fraud 
squad of Scotland Yard and the Bank of 
England have already given me a clean 
chit." 

Sethia relates an 
incident involving a 

stranger at a party who 
claimed to know Raj 
Sethia "very well". 

"This man then told me 
all these fantastic 
stories about my 
lifestyle without even 
recognising me," he 
says 


Clad in jeans and worn-out sneakers, 
Sethia appears quite confident that once 
the cases are sorted out and he is free to 
mind his own business again, he has it in 
him to surpass his earlier achievements. 

But for the moment, the erstwhile 
tycoon and the would-be billionaire has 
to be content running a small business 
with his wife. "Basically, trading com 
modifies," explains Sethia with a shrug. 

Apart from this, life after Tihar is 
spent mostly at home (which in Delhi is 
a hotel room) listening to music, watch¬ 
ing cricket or movies on cable television 
and even reading, an occupation that har¬ 
dly goes with his playboy image. He 
even sports a pair of coloured reading 
glasses on occasion. 

And appropriately so. Despite what 
he’s been through, the gambler in Sethia 
still looks at life through a pair of rose- 
tinted spectacles. • 
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■ Planting out 

A fter a long-drawn-out 
battle in Goa to put up 
its nylon 6,6 plant in 
collaboration with the 
Thapars, DuPont, the 
$40-billion US 
multinational, has finally* 
bowed to pressure and is 


HEARD IN NEW YORK 
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NRI INDUSTRIALIST SWRAJ PAUL ON 
LIBERALISATION IN INDIA 



The Thapar’DuPont eKe in 

thinking over two alternative 
sites — in Vishakhapatnam 
in Andhra Pradesh and 
Hosur in Tamil Nadu. 

A high-level technical 
assessment team from 
DuPont is meeting in 
Bombay to go over the 
feasibility of the two sites in 
terms of ground water le^ el 
and land availability. 

Following its decision to 
move the controversial 
$190-miliion project out of 
Goa, the company had 
received offers from 
Maharashtra, Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh state 
governments to relocate the 
plant in their states. 

The Thapars, however, 
are pushing for 
Vishakhapatnam, where 
they already have 150 acres 
of land. The Andhra Pradesh 
government, on its part, is 
believed to have offered an 
additional 150 acres for the 
nylon 6,6 project. 


■ Good tidings 

O fficials at the finance 
ministry are 

considerably excited over 


Goa: bad recaption 

| the new figures for foreign 
I direct investment (FDI) that 
| have come in. Since the 
I reforms began, figures 
I show, India has gathered Rs 
I 7,541.63 crorc of FDI, 

I including non-resident 


Indian (NRI) investments. 
Before that, actual inflow 
was a meagre Rs 351.43 
crorc. 

In the first three months of 
this year itself, actual FDI 
and NRI investments were 
Rs 1,757.52 crore. This 
amounts to nearly 40 per 
cent ol what India got in 
1994 (Rs 2,971.65 crore). 

The year-wise breakup is: 
Rs 351.43 crore in 1991, Rs 
675.18 crore in 1992, Rs 
17,785.85 crore in 1993 and 
Rs 2,971.65 crore in 1994. 

Ol this, NRI investment — a 
sure way of telling how 
much confidence there is in 
the economy — has risen by 
an awesome 273 per cent 
from Rs 149.69 crore in 


FEAR OF THE WEEK 


The BSE seems to he headed for more trouble 
with the IT department seeking to attach all 
benami shares valued at Rs 5,000 crore 

It is still not recovery time at the 
Bombay Stock Exchange (BSE). 

Plagued by a spate of controversies 
since the MS Shoes scandal, the 
country’s biggest exchange looks 
headed for yet another depressed phase 
with the income tax (IT) department 
seeking attachment of all benami shares valued at Rs 5,000 
crore. 

The IT case, which came up for hearing recently before 
a special court headed by Justice S.N. Variava, pleads for 
attachment of shares including those of bona fide investors 
who were unaware that their holdings were benami. 

The exchange authorities fear that the sudden move to 
attach the shares would create needless complications at a 
time when the exchange has already provided all relevant 
details to the income tax authorities. According to BSE’s 
executive director Arvind Kolhatkar: "The IT case is 
likely to pass the wrong signals. We fear that it will have a 
negative impact on the market." 


1992 to Rs 559.59 crore in 
1993. And in 1994, it 
maintained a high growth 
rate of 93 percent. 

Officials expect that FDI 
in the fifth year of reforms 
will swell to Rs 4,450 crore. 
This will push up the overall 
FDI figure for the duration 
of the reforms to Rs 10,000 


■ Joining hands 

T he Confederation of 
Indian Industry (CII) has 
scored once again. It has 
signed a memorandum of 
understanding (MoU) with 
the Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad 
(IIMA), to exchange 
information on a variety of 
management practices. 

Mainly, CII and IIMA 
will pool data on 



CII: teaming up for 
axcallanca 

management practices and 
carry out research on how to 
improve management skills 
in Indian industry. Besides, 
serious studies will be done 
to help Indian firms 
globalise. 

Both sides will also 
collect cases of management 
practices, where a degree of 
excellence has been shown. 
These will be in such areas as 
human resources 
management, financial 
management, marketing 
management, 
manufacturing, quality, 
technology, research and 
development etc. 

Also, the MoU will open 
up consultancy and research 
opportunities for those on 
the IIMA’s faculty. • 
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BALANCING 
THE ACT 

There is a case both for and against 
privatisation of PSUs in India 




Apart from all other considerations, 
rapid tall-off of PSUs will rasult In 
large-scale unamploymant 


Many developing 
countries today arc 
going through the 
difficult phase of 
getting out of 
dirigsme — 
French for state 
intervention — in 
most areas of eco¬ 


nomic activity 
Industrial countries like France are also 
trying their best to privatise their state- 
owned enterprises, hut it is causing the 
number of jobless to increase."Privatise 
or perish" seems to be the slogan today 
for all. After the fall of the Soviet Union, 
state control is supposed to be the root 
cause of all evils. "The state has no busi¬ 
ness being in business/' say the gurus of 
free market. 

In India, too, one notices the stark dif¬ 
ferences between government-run orga¬ 
nisations and privately-run businesses 
So often you wondci in a government- 
owned shop whether the employees are 
paid for being unhelpful. They are not 
interested in running the business and 
increasing sales because no one can fire 
them or stop their promotions. For long, 
they have had complete monopoly and 
this has made them lazy and unwilling to 
improve their performance. Nepotism, 
incompetence and corruption are sup¬ 
posed to be rife in public sector enterpri¬ 
ses and managers have little 
accountability. 

All this will have to change because 
the government will no longer be able to 
afford funding the loss-making, state- 


run businesses. Sometime ago, one was 
appalled to hear that the Air India crew 
were involved in mass-scale pilfering of 
duty-free goods and were caught only 
after they had removed substantial 
amounts. Other problems regarding 
pubic sector units (PSUs) can be lightn¬ 
ing strikes which can cause disruption 
and damage to production. Workers can 
demand wage increases without adding 
to profits of the company. The overall 
rate of return on capital in public enter¬ 
prises was only 2.33 per cent in 
1993-94. Air India, for example, can 
certainly spruce up its sagging image by 
improving its services. But it seems that 
the airline will continue to have a mono¬ 
poly lor some more time until ventures 
like the Tata-Singapore Airlines tic-up 
are cleared giving Air India tough com¬ 
petition. The delay has been widely 


reported in the international press as an 
example of the prevaricating attitude of 
the government. 

Yet, regarding other public enterpri¬ 
ses, there has been action taken post¬ 
haste. During 1994-95, there were two 
rounds of PSU disinvestment — in Octo¬ 
ber 1994 and January 1995. The respon¬ 
se to both was poor. The PSUs whose 
shares were offered included oil giants 
like ONGC and IOC, telecom giants like 
MTNL and VSNL and other profit¬ 
making enterprises like the Steel Autho¬ 
rity of India. The government made Rs 
2,231 crore in the first round by selling 
equity of six companies, and in the 
second round, it made Rs 338 crore by 
disinvesting equity m five PSUs. The 
total was short of the targeted amount of 
Rs 4,OCX) crorc. The Economic Sunrx 
ic|Kiits that a total amount of Rs 4,950 


In government-own*! shops, the employees are not Interested In Increasing sales 

















crore was disinvested to domestic finan¬ 
cial institutions, foreign institutional 
investors and the general public by 
March 1994. 

T here seems to be a lack of a proper 
strategy regarding public enterprises 
that are being dismantled and sold off to 
fund the Budget deficit. In spite of all the 
evils, the public enterprises are still the 
country’s silver and you do not sell fami¬ 
ly silver until you have explored other 
alternatives. One alternative is to opera¬ 
te them profitably by revamping them 
and having professional management 
instead of people drawn from the IAS 
cadres sitting on the board of directors. 
Recently, Air India-Indian Airlines 
chairman Russi Mody said rightly that 
any PSU can be made profitable if the 
management is made accountable and is 
run by professionals. The PSUs should 
also be given autonomy, so that they can 
make their own timely decisions. Other¬ 
wise, they will not be able to compete 
when quick decisions are the key to the 
company having a leading edge. Above 
all, political interference has to be stopp¬ 
ed in the running of PSUs, especially 
from incompetent ministers who do not 
know the subject. 

Apart from all other considerations, 
rapid sell-off of PSUs will result in large- 
scale unemployment. There could be 
social unrest also. During the last 40 
years, much money and effort have gone 
into the setting up of these enterprises, 


Recently, AI-IA chairman Russi 
Mody rightly said that any PSU 
can be made profitable if the 
management is made 
accountable and is run by 
professionals 


and even today, not all of ihem are loss¬ 
making. Out of the 240 public sector 
undertakings operated by the central 
government, 120 were profitable last 
year. The PSUs have given India a huge 
industrial base and production capabi¬ 
lity. If dismantled, there will have to be 
proper retraining of the personnel who 
would be rendered jobless. But this is 
hardly happening, because the National 
Renewal Fund is not being used for 
retraining fired employees. Instead, it is 
being used for giving one-time compen¬ 
sations to employees opting for the 
voluntary retirement scheme who are, 
naturally, using the money for consump¬ 
tion purposes. 

Competition has to increase in all 
areas reserved for the public sector 


cauM no one can fire them or atop their promotions 



because this will keep the PSUs on their 
toes and force them to operate commerci¬ 
ally. The government can reduce its 
holding stake of 51 per cent and bring it 
down to 49 per cent. This is important 
from the point of view of management 
control, because, then the employees 
may be considered as private sector 
employees and hence, accountable. In 
China, the huge public sector is sapping 
all the money from the exchequer and it 
has to be sustained by printing notes 
which is leading to high rates of infla¬ 
tion. But with growing joblessness, 
China is not taking any action, because 
where can the retrenched workers go? 
China has 1,04,(KX) state-owned units, 
and its problem therefore is huge Its pri¬ 
vate sector was developed parallel to the 
state sector and there was no privatisa¬ 
tion programme. The Chinese govern¬ 
ment has recently declared that stale 
enterprises will continue to be the backb¬ 
one of the emerging socialist market 
economy. 

India also has a large number of sick 
units in the public sector which need 
attention and the Bureau for Industrial 
and Financial Reconstruction (BIFR) 
has been in charge of winding up sick 
companies here. By the end of 1994, 54 
sick PSUs were registered with the 
BIFR. Little effort, however, has been 
made to hand over ownership to workers 
through the support of financial institu¬ 
tions created tor this purpose. The 
government has to evolve a rigorous 
pc\|icy for sick industries. It has to deci¬ 
de which ones to revive and which ones 
to liquidate. Not only PSUs, but a huge 
number of private units are sick today. 

What is happening m Bolivia’s public 
sector cntrcprises may be of interest at 
this juncture. They call it capitalisation. 
The idea started in Eastern Europe and is 
based on attracting foreign investors to 
inject fresh capital in return for a 50 per 
cent controlling stake. The remainder is 
going to be distributed to some 3.2 mill¬ 
ion Bolivians over the age of 18 via priv¬ 
ate pension funds. In Eastern Europe, 
shares of public enterprises were given 
free to workers. If they could make the 
enterprise profitable, they could sell the 
shares and make money. Bolivia, too, is 
to receive no cash for the capitalisation 
process. Workers are becoming "co- 
proprietors and partners" when the new 
company is formed. There should be 
some serious thinking in India along 
similar lines. • __ 

Jayshre© Sengupta is a Delhi-based economist 
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TROUBLE IN THE 

COCKPIT 


t was literally a case of trouble in 
the air. For when the Indian Com¬ 
mercial Pilots Association 
(ICPA) issued a directive to all 
Indian Airlines (IA) pilots on 6 
June, forbidding them to fly with cabin 
crew who had been promoted a grade 
higher than them, the portents were bad. 
They became worse when some senior 
air-hostesses were unceremoniously 
deplaned by pilots who, at the behest of 
ICPA, refused to fly with them. 

Bombay-based chief air-hostess Cyn¬ 
thia Rubeque was taken off a Bombay- 
Madras flight at the last minute by Cap¬ 
tain Saudamini Deshmukh, while Cap¬ 
tain Akash forced senior air-hostess 
Kanchan Khanna in Delhi off a Delhi- 
Bombay flight on 7 June. 

At the heart of the drama is a promo¬ 
tion policy implemented early last year 


Now, Indian Airlines 
pilots take on 
air-hostesses in yet 
another classic battle 

within Indian Airlines to bring about uni- 
lormity in the cadre of its staffers with 
other public sector undertakings 
(PSUs). According to this policy, very 
senior air-hostesses with at least four 
years of experience as deputy chiefs, 
were elevated to be deputy managers, 
putting them in a grade where their basic 
was marginally higher than the 
co-pilots’. 

This move, apparently, was far from 
acceptable to the pilots. Says Captain 
V.K. Bhalla, president, ICPA, "The re¬ 
designation clearly implies that the air- 


hostesses will be a grade higher than the 
pilots. This is not done. It happens 
nowhere in the world." 

But while the re-designation meant a 
slight hike in the basic salary of the air- 
hostesses, the overall pay packet of the 
co-pilots, including the allowances, was 
much fatter in any case. For instance, 
while a senior air-hostess after 25 years 
of service nets around Rs 15,000 e" 
grade !5. a co-pilot, at entry level into 
grade 13, commands Rs 30,000. Also, 
the re-grading in no way intervenes with 
the operational functioning on board 
with the pilot still remaining the supre¬ 
me commander, followed by the co¬ 
pilot, the flight engineer and then the 
chief air-hostess. 

"In any case," points out Charanjit 
Kaur, president, Cabin Crew Associa¬ 
tion, who is fighting for the cause of the 
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Captain V.K. Bhalla: "The re-designation implies that the Kanchan Khanna:"Why Is It that the pilots are waking up 

air-hostesses will be a grade higher than the pilots. only now, a year-and-a-half later, to rake up the 

This Is not done" re-designatlon Issue?" 


air-hostesses, "the pay scale achieved by 
the cabin crew after several years of ser¬ 
vice is exceeded by the pilot after just 
three years. So, where is the problem? 
The idea, obviously, is to deliberately 
link the heirarchy issue to the pay packet 
and kick up a fuss " What is also irking 
the air-hostesses is the delayed reaction 
to the promotions which had come into 
effect early last year* Points out Kan¬ 
chan Khanna, "Why is it that the pilots 
are waking up only now, a year- 
and-a-half later, to rake up the re- 
designation issue? Were they sleeping 
earlier?" What is also suspected is that 
the issue is being used as an excuse for 
personal vendetta. "Otherwise, why is 
it," questions Khanna, "that the ICPA 
has blacklisted a handful of air- 
hostesses only? If re-designation was 
the grouse, then they should have 
blacklisted all the air-hostesses who 
have been re-graded. Obviously, there 
are personal biases at work." 

W hile some IA employees feel that 
the pilots' move smacks of ‘male 
chauvinism’, ministry sources allege 
that the pilots are using this as a ploy to 
bargain for bigger pay cheques and for 
the implementation of an agreement 
which the management had entered into 
with them last year. Says an airline offici¬ 
al, "It is unfortunate that the ICPA has 


blown up the non-issue to such gigan¬ 
tic proportions, wasting both the mana¬ 
gement’s time and the passengers*." 
One could say that again. For while the 
impasse resulted in the cancellation of 
ten flights, it delayed about a dozen. 
With the ICPA in a non-placatory mood, 
it even refused to come to the negotiat¬ 
ing table with the IA management. 
Instead, it issued two more directives to 
its pilots. One, forbidding them to fly 
on international flights which are 


While some IA 
employees feel that 
the pilots’ move 
smacks of ‘male 
chauvinism’, ministry 
sources allege that the 
pilots are using this as 
a ploy to bargain for 
bigger pay cheques 
and for the 
implementation of an 
agreement which the 
management had 
entered into with them 
last year 


clubbed with domestic flights, thereby 
demanding parity with the Air-lndia 
pilots who get additional allowances on 
the international sector. 

The second directive concerns the 
staff-on-duty allowance on internation¬ 
al flights. This means that a pilot who is 
travelling as a passenger on an internatio¬ 
nal route should be given an additional 
allowance. "If the air-hostesses can be 
given a higher grade why can’t the 
pilots?" questions a pilot. 

But the ICPA’s motives, feel many, 
are too transparent. The organisation, 
they argue, is taking advantage of the 
severe shortage of commanders to press 
its unreasonable demands. While Indian 
Airlines needs about 300 pilots for its 
smooth functioning, there are only 129 
on its rosters. Ten more are apparently 
on the verge of leaving for greener pastu¬ 
res on the international circuit. This, 
when the staff strength has already plum¬ 
meted from 270 to 129 in the last couple 
of years. "Obviously, this is pressure tac¬ 
tics to make the organisation capitulate 
to its demands," analyses an IA staffer. 

And apparently, till such time that the 
ICPA agrees to come to the negotiating 
table for a settlement, the present impas¬ 
se will continue. Disrupted flights, wast¬ 
ed hours and harried passengers 
notwithstanding. • 

Nmmtm Lai/Nmw Dmihl 
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Three cheers! 


A'. Karunakaran, A.R. Antulay and Jagannath Mishra finally 
make it to the Union Cabinet 


P rime Minister Narasimha 
Rao smiled benignly at 
reporters when they milled 
around him after the 
swearing-in of three Cabi¬ 
net ministers on 10 June. "Why have 
you taken only three ministers?" asked a 
reporter. "I have offered half a glass of 
water to a very thirsty person," said the 
PM. "More things will come in the near 
future " 

For those who were expecting a mini¬ 
stership, the expansion was a mirage. 
After avid speculation for nearly a 
month, several ministers and MPs wait¬ 
ed for a call from Rashtrapati Bhavan in 
feverish anticipation that Saturday. 
Some already knew that the expansion 
would be a small affair — civil aviation 
minister Ghulam Nabi Azad and agricul¬ 
ture minister Balram Jakhar left Delhi 
for foreign trips after obtaining permis¬ 
sion from the Prime Minister, thus ensur¬ 
ing that they were not going to be the 
ones to be reshuffled. But still, some 100 
MPs had expected to be made ministers. 

After the split in the Congress there 
was an urgent need to consolidate the 
party. P.V. Narasimha Rao had told par¬ 
ty and Cabinet colleagues repeatedly 
that he was contemplating a reshuffle. 
When this tailed to happen, party mem¬ 
bers began to get restive. 

K. Karunakaran, w ho became a mem¬ 
ber of the Rajya Sabha on the express 
promise that he would be a minister, join¬ 
ed forces w ith Sharad Pawar and announ - 
ced that he was starting unity moves 
with Congress rebels. 

A.R. Antulay, who was to have been 
sworn in earlier, but was kept dangling, 
sent feelers to the rebels about the possi¬ 
bility of joining them. 

And Jagannath Mishra complained to 
friends that he didn't understand why 
the PM was not making use of his speci¬ 
al capabilities. 

All three were made Cabinet mini¬ 
sters on 10 June. 

B ut, in another display of 

deviousness, the Prime Minister 
announced their portfolios one day later. 



There was a reason for this. Karunaka¬ 
ran had told friends that he would accept 
nothing less than home or defence mini¬ 
stry. He said he had given up chief mini¬ 
stership of Kerala, despite enjoying a 


While, with this reshuffle, 
the strength of the 
council of ministers has 
gone up to 60, Narasimha 
Rao now has to satisfy 
other thirsty souls in the 
party as well. The Prime 
Minister is still to appoint 
14 junior ministers 


majority in the Congress Legislature Par¬ 
ty, because he didn’t want to create 
trouble for Narasimha Rao. 

But the PM had other plans. "First, it 
is the prerogative of the PM to decide his 
colleagues’ portfolios. And then, even if 
we do give him home, would this be fair 
to S.B. Chavan, who has already gone 
through so much humiliation?” explain¬ 
ed a confidant of the PM. "We’ve taken 
the Rajiv Gandhi assassination case 
away from Chavan. He faces criticism 
by his junior minister day in and day out. 
Would it be fair to further humiliate him 
by appointing someone else in his 
place?" 

So, it was Karunakaran who had to 
put up with the humiliation. He has been 
given charge of the industries ministry, 
which has been under the PM himself 
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for the last four years. But, in a signific¬ 
ant move, Narasimha Rao has retained 
control over some crucial depart¬ 
ments of the industry — foreign in\est- 
mcnt promotion board and direct fore¬ 
ign and non-resident Indian investment 
in industrial and service projects. The 
fact that Rao’s principal secretary A.N. 
Verma is to play a major role in these 


RAJESH KUMAR 



K. Karunakaran, Jagannath Mishra 
and A.R. Antulay: all smiles 


departments has further upset 
Karunakaran. 

The health ministry has gone to A.R. 
Antulay. The former Maharashtra CM’s 
reinstatement is sure to upset the Sharad 
Pawar lobby. It appears that Antulay’s 
efforts to label the Congress’ humilia¬ 
tion in the last Assembly polls in Maha¬ 
rashtra as Sharad Pawar’s failure, have 
paid off. How Sharad Pawar reacts to his 
bete noire being given a fresh lease of 
life, remains to be seen. 

The newly-created ministry of rural 
areas and employment has gone to Jagan¬ 
nath Mishra. Earlier this year, the PM 
had announced the restructuring of the 


ministry for rural development. Three 
new departments were created: waste¬ 
land development, rural employment 
and poverty alleviation, and rural deve¬ 
lopment. The ministry had a plan alloca¬ 
tion of Rs 30,000 croie before it was 
split up. The empiovment-guarantee 
scheme and the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana 
—two projects significant in an election 
year—come under Jagannath Mishra\s 
ministry. 

L ike the half a glass of water to mini¬ 
sterial aspirants, those who were pre¬ 
paring to take up gubernatorial offices 
too were given only some sips of water. 
Four new Governors were appointed 
and two were shifted around. M.M. 
Jacob, who lost his job when A.K. Anto¬ 
ny was brought to the Centre as a mini¬ 
ster, has been sent to Meghalaya as 
Governor. Mahavir Prasad, former Con¬ 
gress general secretary, has been named 
Governor of Haryana, replacing Dhanik 
Lai Mandal. 

The person who was really unhappy 
was Romesh Bhandari, Governor of Tri¬ 
pura, who had asked for a gubernatorial 
posting in a bigger state. But he has been 
sent to Goa in place of G. Ramanujam. 
Moreover, Bhandari has been told that 
the appointment is only for the remain¬ 
der of his term. 

Ramanujam has been sent to Orissa. 
The original plan was to send him to Tri¬ 
pura, but at the last minute, his name w as 
replacedby Prof Siddheshwar Prasad, for¬ 
mer MP from Barh, in Bihar. Former 
Cabinet secretary Naresh Chandra, who 
was coordinating the Ayodhya cell in 
the Prime Minister's Office, has been 
sent as Governor to Gujarat. 

Having carried out this reshuffle, the 
Prime Minister now has to satisfy other 
‘thirsty’ souls in the party as well. 
While, with this reshuffle, the strength 
of the council of ministers has gone up to 
60, 14 junior ministers are yet to be 
appointed. And reportedly, at least three 
more Governors are to be replaced — 
Gen. K.V. Krishna Rao in Kashmir, 
mostly for ineptitude; Sudhakarrao 
Naik in Himachal Pradesh, who is said 
to have attracted the ire of the PM by his 
repeated attacks on Sharad Pawar; and 
M. Channa Reddy in Tamil Nadu, who 
is engaged in a war with chief minister 
Jayalalitha. These appointments are 
expected to be announced after the mon¬ 
soon session of Parliament. 

But for the moment, Narasimha 
Rao’s colleagues simply have to wait. • 
MHIPhmMlB/NmwDmiM 



It says something about the health of 
the Rao government that the health 
ministry should go to A.R. Antulay.. 
He has been languishing in political 
oblivion ever since Mrs Gandhi 
forced him to step down from die 
chief ministership of Maharashtra 
following the Indira Gandhi 
Pratishthan scandal in 1982. Rao wHI 
use him to woo the Muslims and 
check Sharad Pawar 



K. Karunakaran’s induction into the 
Union Cabinet was a foregone 
conclusion after he was ousted from 
the chief ministership of Kerala 
earlier this year. But the PM’s 
principal troubleshooter is, 
apparently, upset with his portfolio: 
industries, minus the foreign * 
investment department 



His credibility in Bihar might be zero 
but still, Jagannath Mishra is a great 
favourite with Narasimha Rao. ra$ 
claim to fame, dubious though it may 
be, is his resourcefulness as a 
‘money manager’. Mishra’s undying 
loyalty to the PM has finally paid off 
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Storming a 

CITADEL 

The Shiv Sena-BJP government in 
Maharashtra tries to make inroads into the 
Congress ’ sugar base in the state 

W ith 35 per cent of the king, marketing and processing fac 
country’s sugar factor- ies to its members, but as their moi 
ies situated in Maha- power grew, so did their clout. Thro 
rashtra, providing sue- a complex network of coopera 
ccssive state govern- banks, unions and credit societies. 


W ith 35 per cent of the 
country’s sugar factor¬ 
ies situated in Maha¬ 
rashtra, providing suc¬ 
cessive state govern¬ 
ments with revenue worth nearly Rs 900 
crore, it’s easy to understand why the 
sugar lobby of Maharashtra is the pride 
of the Congress and the envy of the Shiv 
Sena-Bharatiya Janata Party coalition 
government. Most of the cash-rich sugar 
cooperatives in Maharashtra are still con¬ 
trolled by the Congress, but in the last 
four months that the Sena-BJP regime 
has been in power, it’s priority has been 
to invade this last bastion of Congress in 
the state. 

Sugar cooperatives have always play¬ 
ed a key role in Maharashtra politics. Ini¬ 
tially, however, these cooperatives were 
concerned solely with providing ban¬ 



ik . ■ 


king, marketing and processing facilit¬ 
ies to its members, but as their money- 
power grew, so did their clout. Through 
a complex network of cooperative 
banks, unions and credit societies, the 
sugar barons became important political 
influences in their areas of operation. So 
much so that they came to be known as 
the backbone of the Congress party in 
Maharashtra. 

In fact, in the last Assembly, over 30 
per cent of the members had direct 
connections with sugar cooperatives. In 
Sharad Pawar’s Cabinet, for instance, 
there were at least 12 ministers who bet¬ 
ween them controlled 15 out of the sta¬ 
te’s 100-odd sugar factories. No other 
interest group in Maharashtra can claim 
this sortol a clout. 

And hence, the new government’s 
eagerness to wrest control of the coope¬ 



In Sharad Pawar’s 
Cabinet, there 
were at least 12 
ministers who 
between them 
controlled 15 out of 
the state’s 100-odd 
sugar factories 


ratives from the Congress. In fact, the 
Manohar Joshi regime has already made 
die first move by postponing elections to 
the sugar cooperatives, which are as pre¬ 
stigious and keenly-contested as Assem¬ 
bly polls. 

The minister of state 
for cooperatives, Jaipra- 
kash Mundhada, has said 
that the elections will be 
held only after the Coope¬ 
rative Societies Act has 
been amended. The step 

Pauiar’c is c]early aimed at * ivin £ 

roWal S the new government 

there more powers to deal with 

moot 19 cooperatives, but 

1* observers say this will 

S WllO not S* ve * c Sena-BJP 

Miami alliance control over the 

lIllBin sugar industry that it is 

15 out of seeking. 

Iflfl fiflfl The main problem of 
lUtrlHIO the alliance is that there 

stories are very' few people 

within its fold who under- 
stand the politics of 
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A sugar factory in the rural areas: in Maharashtra, they are dominated by the Congress 


sugar. Naturally, the government is now 
relying on experienced bureaucrats to 
help it to break the stranglehold of the 
Congress over the state 1 s sugar factories. 

I t was only after Independence that the 
Congress saw the potential of the coo¬ 
perative movement as a vital agency of 
rural development. 'In 1949, the first 
sugar cooperative was set up in western 
Maharashtra. To this day, the predomin¬ 
ant influence of the sugar lobby comes 
from this region. The sugar lobby has 
thrown up two chief ministers, Vasant- 
dada Patil and Sharad Pawar, apart from 
a host of MLAs. 

Most of the sugar factories in Maha¬ 
rashtra are owned by the Marathas. They 
also own as much as two-thirds of the 
land in the state. Though, the Marathas 
formed just one-third of the population 
in Maharashtra, they used their money- 
power to counter all others politically. 
And, with the accession of Y.B. Chavan 
to the chief minister's post in 1960, 
Maratha raj was firmly entrenched in 


Maharashtra. Its rule ended only with 
their defeat of the Congress in this year’ s 
Assembly elections. But, despite the 
electoral setback, the Congress-backed 
sugar lobby is still very powerful at the 
village and taluk level. 

Political pundits say that there are two 


Through a complex network 
of cooperative banks, unions 
and credit societies, the 
sugar barons became 
important political 
influences in their areas of 
operation. So much so that 
they came to be known as the 
backbone of the Congress 
party in Maharashtra 


ways by which the Maratha, or Con¬ 
gress, dominance in the sugar industry 
could be countered. The first would 
involve playing up the non-Marathas 
against the Marathas. In this, the Shiv 
Sena-BJP combine would find the sup¬ 
port of such political parties as the Jana¬ 
ta Dal and the Peasants and Workers Par¬ 
ty, both of which have a reasonable clout 
in the sugar industry. 

Moreover, there is rampant factional- 
ism in the sugar lobby. Which should i 
make it easier for the Sena-BJP to make 
inroads in the Congress citadel. 

The second option for the govern¬ 
ment would involve setting up its own 
sugar factories. But, thus is easier said 
than done. For one, the finances requir¬ 
ed for putting up new sugar units are 
whopping: experts have calculated that 
one sugar factory (capacity: 2,500 ton¬ 
nes per day) would cost the government 
a minimum of Rs 50 crore. 

So far, the Manohar Joshi regime is 
undecided about how to go about the 
job. What it has decided though, is to 
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bring about changes in the structure of 
the cooperatives, by amending the Coo¬ 
perative Societies Act. And, the single - 
most important thing that the new regi¬ 
me is planning to do concerns the board 
of directors and representation from the 
sugar cooperative constituencies. At pre¬ 
sent, there are seven such constituencies 
and 19 directors of the board. 

This system meant that during elec¬ 
tions to the cooperatives, the voter did¬ 


n’t really have much say, since his choi¬ 
ce was limited to two or three pre¬ 
selected panels of directors. So, instead 
of being able to select individual direc¬ 
tors, he was forced to vote for entire 
panels. 

There is another positive change that 
is being pioposcd. Under the existing 
system, a director may stand from a parti¬ 
cular constituency, but may be elected 
by voters from a different one. This is 
possible since voters can vote for all the 
standing directors regardless of which 
constituency they come from or which 
constituency the directors represent. 
This naturally meant that directors were 
loyal to the constituency from which 
they received maximum votes. 

The new law, which will enlarge the 
number of existing constituencies from 
seven to 19, will also ensure that only 
one director will be elected from each 
constituency, unlike the earlier practice 
where directors outnumbered consti¬ 
tuencies. And, since the number of con¬ 
stituencies will be equal to the number 
of directors, the new law will also insist 
that the board can only have one director 
per constituency. It is hoped that review¬ 


ing the laws will make the operations of 
the cooperatives more transparent and 
eliminate monopolies by ensuring a 
wider representation. 

The hoard of directors will naturally 
oppose the changes tooth and nail. Prah- 
lad Karad Patil, a sugar baron who has 
been on the hoard of directors for the last 
30 years and is also chairman of the 
Niphad Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana 
Limited, believes that the new plans will 


The new Shiv Sena-BJP 
government is trying its best 
to break the Congress’ 
stranglehold over the state’s 
sugar industry. As a first 
move, it has decided to 
amend the Cooperative 
Societies Act in order to 
bring about structural 
changes in the sugar 



disrupt the working of the cooperatives. 
Karad Patil is convinced that the 
changes are destined to fail. He cites an 
earlier example. 

"Vasantdada Patil, w ho had initiated 
the sugar cooperative movement in 
Maharashtra, had tried to implement 
this same scheme that this new govern¬ 
ment is try ing to impose on us. But, even 


at that tina'e, it had failed. The existing 
scheme is tried and tested. It has grown 
out of usage and people are happy with 
it. Changing the number of constituen¬ 
cies, insisting on single representation 
of directors will have no real effect. The 
new government is trying to make an 
impact, but is not really achieving 
anything. All that they warn is to ensure 
a small representation and ge! a foothold 
in this industry. All this noise about new 
rules is just a show of opposition." 

B ut then, if the people were happy 
with the existing structure, w hy did 
they vote out the Congress from power 
in Maharashtra? Moreover, many of the 
reforms that the new government is plan¬ 
ning to implement have actually been 
pending for years. Successive Congress 
governments have opposed them 
because they feared that these would 
dilute its hold over the sugar 
cooperatives. 

What has real ly upset the people, espe¬ 
cially the farmers, is the decision of the 
government to postpone sugar coopera¬ 
tive polls. Karad Patil sums up the mood 
by saying, "I don't know why people 
keep shouting ‘sugar lohhy' and blow¬ 
ing things out of proportion. Sugar is the 
business of farmers. We work to feed 
ourselves and we work without guaran¬ 
tees from the government. Right now', 
my support is with the old rule not 
because I believe that sugar is a Con¬ 
gress bastion and needs to be saved, hut 
because Pm trying to save my liveli¬ 
hood. Theie are many w'ho think the 
same way." 

True, the sugar cooperatives were 
meant to establish a link between agricul¬ 
ture and industry in rural India. Since 
sugar is one of the few agro-mdustries 
that are actually based in rural areas, its 
importance as a catalyst in rural develop¬ 
ment cannot he ignored. It has created 
employment, acted as a successful role 
model for other village-based industries 
and brought wealth to its members But, 
it is equally true that the sugar lobby has 
exerted tremendous influence on Maha¬ 
rashtra politics. 

Karad Patil predicts that with the 
Sena-BJP trying to build a base in the 
sugar industry, the battle to gain control 
will get even more intense in the coming 
days. For one, the Congress will not just 
sit and watch one of its strongest bases in 
Maharashtra being stormed. 

So, watch out for some action in the 
months ahead. • 

Lylm B*v*dmm/Bomb*y 
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Baby doc 


Meet Balamurali Krishna Ambati, the world's youngest physician 


eet Dr Balamurali Krishna 
Ambati, 17, the world's young¬ 
est doctor. The New York- 
based Indian Telugu boy created waves 
and hogged media attention last week 
when he was m Madras en route for a 
darshan at Tirupati and to pay a long 
overdue visit to his native village. Four 
years ago, at the age of 13, he became 
the yougest graduate in 
the history of New York 
University and now, as a 
physician, he is at least 10 
years ahead of his peers 
in the US. 

Ambati received his 
medical degree from the 
Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, New York, on 
19 May. He broke the 
record of an Israeli medi¬ 
cal student who graduat¬ 
ed at the age of 18. 

The wonder boy who 
finished High School at 
the age of 11, told 
Sunday:”! had to fight at 
every stage to become the 
youngest doctcn in (he 
world. In India there is a 
belief that the American 
educational system is 
liberal. On the contrary, 
my father had to cut a lot 
of bureaucratic red-tape 
and had to make represen¬ 
tation to authorities, to 
get waivers.” 

Ambati completed two 
years of school every ses¬ 
sion. "My father had to 


Gomathy, a Tamil scholar They migrat¬ 
ed to US when Bala was a three- 
year-old. His elder brother. Dr Java 
Krishna Ambati, is a physician who has 
also won many accolades for academic 
and professional excellence. 

Ambati has co-authored a book titled 
AIDS: The True Story , A Comprehen¬ 
sive Guide with his elder brother. The 



book has entered into several public 
school systems in America. He has just 
finished another book, this time on the 
threats to global environment. Hven 
Prime Minister's Office (PMO) has 
invited him to India to conduct research 
on the epidemiology of AIDS. 

The boy. who has maturity and 
worldy wisdom far beyond his age, 
says: "I am anguished 
over the merciless discri¬ 
mination of society 
towards AIDS patients. I 
would like to do research 
on its socio-economic 
implications." The PMO 
has shown keen interest 
in a mathematical tool 
developed by Ambati and 
his brother which "vastly 
reduces” the cost of HIV 
tests. 

But the young doctor 
intends to finish four 
years of residency (equi¬ 
valent to house surgen- 
ship) in opthalmology at 
Harvard and take a Ph.D. 
He wants to qome back to 
India sometime later to 
serve the country which 
has largest number of 
blind people in the world. 

He believes that even 
if he had studied in India, 
it would have been possi¬ 
ble to become the young- 
8 est doctor in the world. 
$ "The students in India are 
I better equipped than their 
* ‘Counterparts in US. I feel 


visit the Mayor’s office every year 
because at times they refused to acknow¬ 
ledge my hard work," he says. 

The tall six-foot-two-inch "Master" 
says that he regularly studied for three 
hours a day. According to him, "It is not 
the number of hours that matter —but 
what you put into those hours which real¬ 
ly counts at the end." 

He feels a lot of people have undevelo¬ 
ped talent. Ambati’s father Mohan Rao 
was a former professor at Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Madras, and mother 


Ambati feels he 

became a doctor at such a young 
age because, "My family has 
been very supportive ~~ 
especially my father, who helped 
me through crucial times" 


the quality of students entering colle¬ 
ges in India are far superior to those 
graduating from US schools." 

But he was no book-worm and was 
hooked on to TV like any other young¬ 
ster, and his favourite programme is Star 
Trek. What is his ambition? "I would 
like to give something back to the socie¬ 
ty and probably try get a Nobel Prize," 
says Dr Ambati. • 

Sr—dhmr PHtat/Mmdnu 
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Prime Minister Manmohan Adhikary: a Comci-comca track record 


A t the southern end of Kath¬ 
mandu's Tundikhcl is a 
stone slab on which an ano- 
nymous soothsayer scrib¬ 
bles his predictions His 
latest: if the IJML government gets its 
land reforms act together, it will rule 
Nepal for the next 20 years. But sup¬ 
porters of democracy say there is a curse 
on democracy in Nepal — it survives 
only ten years in each life. 

It seems that the Nepali Congress 
(NC) and the Rashtriya Prajatantra Parly 
(RPP) read this forecast and decided to 
withdraw support from the Communist 
Party of Nepal ^Unified Marxist- 
Leninist) (CPN-UML) for breaking 
their conditionalities for support—con¬ 


tinuity of institutions and bureaucracy, 
economic liberalisation and respect for 
monarchy and human lights. They have 
invoked Article 53(3) of the Constitu¬ 
tion requesting King Birendra to sum¬ 
mon a special session of the House to 
table a no-confidence motion against the 
UML This was fixed for 16 June. 

In a pre-emptive move. Prime Mini¬ 
ster Manmohan Adhikary submitted his 
resignation to the King and asked for 
fresh polls. King Birendra and the pro¬ 
palace RPP hold the key to the future of 
the UML. The King will decide whether 
the UML is allowed another six months 
as the caretaker in which to implement 
its grand design for another November 
general election. 


The King has two options: to dissolve 
the House or explore the formation of 
another government from the present 
Parliament. The decision is constitution¬ 
ally tricky and the threat of a communist 
rampage on the streets if Parliament is 
not dissolved is real. 

W hat is the UML\s track record for 
the six months it has been in offi¬ 
ce? Comci-comca. Their domestic and 
international credibility has been severe¬ 
ly strained. They made promises they 
could not keep, did ideological somer¬ 
saults and said one thing at home and 
quite another outside. This was clearly 
demonstrated in their tlip-flop India poli¬ 
cy. No wonder they were treated in some 







respects as a government on probation. 

When asked to account for its long¬ 
standing promise to give its supporters a 
house, a buffalo and one tola of gold, the 
UML said it was unable to do this as it 
was in the Opposition. Once it formed 
the government, the excuse was it was a 
minority government. Therefore, the 
plea now for a two-thirds majority vote 
in the next election to surmount eonstitu - 
tional hurdles and keep its promise 
The grand design is simple: to consoli¬ 
date the gains of six months in power 
and another six months as caretaker to 
snatch a victory in the next elections 
The communists have concentrated 
on the front and the flanks: kept the royal¬ 
ty and the palace happy, NC's supremo 
Ganesh Man Singh humoured and their 


Rs 2 per kg nee arc bound to win UML 
many more votes. 

UML's foreign policy has not set the 
Bagmati on lire. Adhikary \s visit to 
India went uncommented despite the red 
herring ol the 1950 Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship 

Adhikary rushed to China hours after 
returning from New Delhi. The first 
visit by the first communist Prime Mini¬ 
ster of Nepal produced no sparks. 

K ing Birendra is once again m the 
horns of a constitutional dilemma 
The 19 November Constitution is a craf¬ 
ty document involving much horse¬ 
trading between the palace, the commun¬ 
ists and the Nepali Congress. While giv¬ 
ing the King wide constitutional and dis- 


Housc, the UML called this unconstitu¬ 
tional and threatened in lake to the 
streets. One UML member moved the 
Supreme Court, challenging the royal 
decree. The court ruled that the King s 
action was constitutional, though the 
PM's advice was not binding on him. 

Adhikary’s contention is that the 
King has already exhausted the use ol 
Article 42( I) when NC and RPP failed 
to cobble together a government, and he 
acted as per Article 42(2). Further, he 
has not been defeated on the floor of the 
House Therefore, his advice is more bin¬ 
ding on the King than that of his defeat¬ 
ed predecessor A fresh election, accord¬ 
ing to him. is therefore, mandatory. 

flic 1990 Constitution carefully quali¬ 
ties the King's authority by prefacing 


adversaries divided. 
They have planted their 
cadres at strategic posi¬ 
tions, bolstered party 
funds and prepared their 
workers lor a snap poll. 

Both the NC and the 
RPP have accused UML 
of obstructing the deve¬ 
lopment process set in 
motion by the previous 
government, UM L- i sing 
the bureaucracy, unleash¬ 
ing state terrorism again¬ 
st rival political parties, 
weakening the economy 
by squandering resour¬ 
ces, patronising corrup¬ 
tion, promoting nepo¬ 
tism, discarding meri¬ 
tocracy, acting against 
the spirit of the Constitu¬ 
tion (Adhikary’s remark 
that the "institution of 






In July 1994, the NC dissidents pulled the rug 
from under the then Prime Minister G.P. 
Koirala’s (right) feet and defeated their own 
government. Koirala submitted his resignation 
to King Birendra 


facing the words "may" 
and "shall" "May" has 
been used onlv in relation 
to the dissolution of the 
House. Constitutional 
experts argue that in July 
1994, when the Koirala 
government loll, there 
was no single party or 
combination of parlies 
which could form a via¬ 
ble government. The pres¬ 
ent situation is different. 

Former foreign mini¬ 
ster and constitutional 
expert, Rishikesh Shah, 
feels that the King must 
abide b\ the advice of 
Adhikary as he did in the 
case of Koirala. Otherwi¬ 
se, communists and extre¬ 
me left parties will get 
together to launch a 


of monarchy is required for some time to 
come", though this was later denied bv 
his press secretary). 

There arc more than a do/en commis¬ 
sions on important issues. The board of 
directors are crammed with UML sup¬ 
porters, public enterprises staffed with 
their cadres and the heads of Royal 
Nepal Airlines Corporation and Tribhu- 
van University arc card-carrying mem¬ 
bers. Inflation and prices continue to rise 
sharply. 

On the plus side, a number of populist 
measures like Rs 3 lakh for each of the 
1,043 village development councils in 
the ‘build your village yourself pro¬ 
gramme, Rs 2 crore for each parliamenta¬ 
ry constituency (these amounts are to be 
increased), free education up to class 9, 
land for the landless, land reforms and 


eretionary powers, it has a distinct poten¬ 
tial for mischief-making 

The previous constitutional test of the 
royal prerogative was in February 1994 
after the by-election defeat of the NC pre¬ 
sident K F. Bluittarui. The King acted as 
per Article 53(3), calling a special ses¬ 
sion of the House at UML’s request 
G.P. Koirala, who had threatened to call 
snap elections, survived the no- 
confidence motion. 

Later in July, the NC dissidents pull¬ 
ed the rug from under Koirala’s feet and 
defeated their own government Koirala 
submitted his resignation requesting the 
King to order fresh elections. King 
Birendra acted according to the Prime 
Minister’s advice and in the spirit of Arti¬ 
cle 53(4). 

As Koirala was defeated in the 


a movement lor the abolition of monar¬ 
chy. He adds "Give the communists a 
long rope to hang themselves," but there 
are chances of the latter winning the next 
elections with an absolute majority. 

Whatever the King's decision, it will 
be influenced by several factors. Nepal 
cannot afford the luxury of elections 
every six months and what is the guaran¬ 
tee that the results will be different? 

A pro-palace RPP-NC coalition led 
by the pro-palace NC Parliamentary Par¬ 
ty leader, S.B. Deuba, may be the best 
bet for King Birendra, and constitution¬ 
ally correct too, next only to an RPP-led 
government. But that might be a pipe- 
dream for the present. • 

Mq/.-Oe/v. Amhok K. Mehta/ 
Kathmandu and Naw Delhi 
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{SUNDAY SPORTS! 


Indian football, at last, 
accepts the international 
model 


GOING PRO 


W hether or not the All 
India Football Federa¬ 
tion (AIFF) is the 
cause of all the ills that 
afflict Indian soccer, 
the recent Federation Cup tournament 
proved that club football is at last com¬ 
ing of age. At least two clubs arc trying 
to put an end to the hegemony ol Calcut¬ 
ta’s soccer giants. 

For the first time since Indian clubs 
started dominating national-level com¬ 
petitions in the country — - a feat first 
achieved by Mohun Bagan in 1911 —a 
concerted bid is being made to wean 
away some of the best players from the 
Mecca of Indian football, Calcutta. 

Two clubs, JCT of Punjab and Chur¬ 
chill Brothers of Goa, have got into the 
act. While the latter has taken some of 
the lesser lights, the former has managed 
to get three leading attackers of the coun¬ 
try — Vijayan, Ancheri and Chapman. 
All three were paid more than the Calcut¬ 
ta teams had offered. 

All these years, the "Big Three" of 
Calcutta — Mohun Bagan, East Bengal 
and Mohammedan Sporting — have 
dominated the national soccer scene. 
They may have lost a competition here 
or a tournament there, but on an annual 
count, it has almost always been one of 
these three teams which has come out 
first. Even in the AIFF’s top competi¬ 
tion, the Federation Cup, Mohun Bagan 
alone has won eight of the 19 competi¬ 
tions held so far. Next in line is East 
Bengal. 



Even in the past, really good players 
like Pradip Choudhury had to get out of 
Bengal in order to establish himself. It is 
another matter that he finally came back 
and captained Mohun Bagan and the 
national team. 

T his 1995 Federation Cup not only 
marks a new era in Indian football. 


But this year, if JCT 
and Churchill Brothers 
can win more all-India 
competitions than their 
Calcutta rivals, they will 
hopefully set a welcome 
trend. For the sake of Indi¬ 
an soccer, it is necessary 
that the Calcutta gulf is 
narrowed. The better 
players will have a wider 
choice of clubs across the 
country and Calcutta 
itself will be able to 
accommodate more local 
players once the bidding 
game hots up for the best 
national players. 


Ru«tom Akramov (extreme left): can he do anything worthwhile for 
Indian football? 



the shift in the balance of power could be 
maintained if the AIFF does not renege 
on its announcement of a national lea¬ 
gue from 1996. 

If this league competition, among the 
best eight to twelve teams of the 
country, comes about, Indian soccer will 
have taken its first concrete step towards 
arresting the decline and moving 
forward. 

The lopsided policy of 
g the AIFF in hiring fore- 
5 ign coaches has led to 
§ more confusion than 
S there already was. A per- 
S son unfamiliar with Indi¬ 
an conditions, dietary 
habits and the peculiar 
system of selection of 
players based on zonal 
politics, can do nothing 
to improve the general 
standard or achieve any 
kind of success in the 
international arena. To 
make matters worse, any 
number of tournaments 
are staged throughout the 
year. 
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According lo Dr Kulyan Mukhcrjet, 
who has been in ihe thick of the sports 
movement through medicine, excessive 
heat is dangerous for players. He says a 
footballer weighing 70 kg, playing in 
temperature not exceeding 65 degrees F, 
would be spending between 1,125 and 
1,200 calories per hour, which means 
about 1,700 to 1 ,S00 calories in a match 
lasting 90 minutes 

This amount of loss is in itself serious 
unless a player is in very good physical 
condition. Now, imagine playing in tem¬ 
peratures exceeding 100 degrees F. 
How much strain can an Indian player 
lake? And lor how long? 

The A IFF goes by television covera¬ 
ge, because sponsors need publicity on 
TV. And Doordarshan's only open slot 
at the moment is the afternoon chunk. 
What the football administrators can 
think about are sponsors who would buy 
prime time lo show soccer. I.ate evening 
or night football is what the rest of the 
world believes in, because that is the 
only way players can be saved. 

If the proposed national league finds 
sponsors, the A1FF will have lo try and 
arrange TV coverage after 7 pm. liven if 
the humidity level is high at that time, 
the sun will not be scorching down to 
cause a heat stroke or a heat cramp, or 
drain the body of something close to 
four litre of sweat 


This blanket permission is granted for 
two reasons The first is that the AIFF 
earns a fee, while the local association 
makes money. The other is that this "per¬ 
mit" provides the AIFF office-bearers 
with votes in the next elections. Natural¬ 
ly, this makes all the administrators 
happy. 

But, according to medical experts, 
this arrangement has sounded the death- 
knell of Indian soccer. Where a footbal¬ 
ler should be playing a maximum of 
40-45 matches a year, the figure in India 
goes well over 70. With the kind of 
physique that most Indians possess, this 
is disastrous. 

Present Indian coach Rustom Akra¬ 
mov is rated among the top 20 coaches 
of the world by no less an authority than 
the Federation of International Football 
Association (FIFA), the sport's govern¬ 
ing body. He is amazed at the fact that 
Indians play so many competitive 
matches. One of his first moves after tak¬ 
ing over the national team was to lessen 
the practice sessions and increase leisure 
hours. 

But these are stopgap measures. And 
they cannot help players who are feared 


If a national league competition among the best eight to 
twelve teams of the country comes about, Indian soccer will 
have taken its first concrete step towards arresting the 
decline and moving forward 


by the AIFF and the associations conduc¬ 
ting tournaments to play matches in the 
afternoon. 

According to FIFA guidelines, 65 
degrees Farenhcit is the upper limit for 
footballers to play at the lowest risk. 
Moderate risk comes in when the tempe¬ 
rature is between 65 and 73. Theie is a 
high risk between 73 and 82 degrees F. 
There was great commotion over the 
fact that some matches of the last World 
Cup in the United States were played in 
readings of 90 degrees F. But measures 
were taken to counter the heat. 

T he Federation Cup, played out in Sili- 
guri, Haldia and Calcutta, saw tempe¬ 
ratures soaring to 102 degrees F! And 
armchair critics continue to make dispa¬ 
raging remarks about Indian soccer 
players. 


Some office-bearers of the AIFF love 
to argue. But theoretical hog wash can¬ 
not falsify statistical data like the above, 
provided by a doctor involved in sports 
medicine and therapy. 

A national league can begin the pro¬ 
cess of truly professional soccer. It will 
help the players overcome persistent 
demands from the clubs to play more 
and more matches, as also motivate a 
player to give of his best — because he 
will then have performance-linked pay. 
But above all, he will have to be spared 
the torture of a midsummer afternoon. 

Television coverage means money, 
but there is no law to prevent the telecast 
of a football match at night. As things 
stand, no Akramov can do anything 
worthwhile for Indian football. • 

Arijt t*#f» 
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LITERATURE! 


Humiliated evening 

A reading session of a writer’s story in blank verse 


V ikram Seth accomplished more 
than a first when he wrote Gold¬ 
en Gate in poetry form; he gave 
Indo-Anglian hopefuls any assurance 
they might have been waiting for that a 
story can be told, and well, in media 
other than pure prose. 

Thirty-six-year old Sharmistha 
Mohanty w as quick to take up that pro¬ 
mise and the result is her debut-making 
Book One , a novel in blank verse — or a 
diary in illuminated prose— depending 
on which way you look at it. 

Mohanty acknow¬ 
ledges the duality of her 
medium. "My art hovers 
in the twilight region bet¬ 
ween poetry and prose," 
she admits. "I have tried 
to forge a new idiom of 
my own and explore 
beyond the conventional 
narrative of fiction." 

What prompted her to 
write in the first place? 

The graduate from Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta 
and the Iowa Writers 
Workshop in the United 
States replies, "You are 
not inspired to write, you 
are impelled to. You feel 
the need to express the ful¬ 
ness in your heart." 

At a recent reading of 
her book to an invited f 

audience of Calcutta’s J« 

intelligentsia and literary iMBtWC 
press, Mohanty came up mi 

with similar acute 
observations. 

Her observations in Book One , how¬ 
ever acute, are nevertheless limited 
There is a feeling that her vision is dev¬ 
oid of all emotion—there is a pervading 
coldness, as if all feeling has been numb¬ 
ed by the weight of experience. The 
universality of touch or the warm under¬ 
standing of the particular is missing — 
and that is why this interesting collec¬ 
tion of vignettes falls short of becoming 
a novel. 

But then, there aie flashes of rare bril¬ 
liance that bring back memories of Virgi¬ 


nia Woolf. Describing the awesome 
fury of a tornado in the eponymous 
poem, Mohanty almost identifies with 
the storm. The chandelier sucked out 
through the window glitters "like a stai 
flung down from the sky, stark against 
the tornado night blackness....In the pas¬ 
sionate wind, things had been cut loose 
from their moorings" transforming 
things, giving them new "names", new 
"possibilities". 

The poems make up a story only in 
that they describe — not a sort of life, 



“Book One hovers in the twilight region 
between poetry and prose," says Sharmistha 
Mohanty of her debut-making novel 


but — the gradually growing compre¬ 
hension of human relationships, from 
birth to death to (a karmic resolution) 
rebirth. Interestingly, they take her from 
Solitude (her first poem) to Solitude 
once again (her last). 

Another poem, Landscapes , is remi¬ 
niscent of Donne’s Ecstasy , but once 
again, the "feeling" does not come 
through as love, only verbal dexterity. 
She owns that life is a mystery whose 
solution evades her: "The world is inde¬ 
ed intricate, fecund, full of births and 


deaths, beauty and violence... Nothing 
in the world is a product of indifferen¬ 
ce... 1 accept no metaphors.' 

The author shows a deep understand¬ 
ing of her mother and her grandmother 
(though it is clear that her father’s death 
touches her the most). She understands 
the silent, corrosive pain of widowhood 
and approaching age (”l always think of 
my mothers pain... She appears to me 
like a black and white photograph, a 
white widow in a dark, empty, falling 
house") but the writing is open-ended, 
w not feminine. 

§ But Mohanty doesn't 
g intcndittobe.’Tnmysoli- 
| tude I am neither man nor 
I woman...," she says cate¬ 
gorically, "in solitude I 
pass beyond choices. The 
privilege of solitude is to 
be undefinable, very pre¬ 
cisely human." 

She is not "precisely" 
but generally human. 
Sometimes, in poems 
like Mistake, Gestures or 
Nothing , there is a hint of 
what the poet can achieve 
when she lets feeling 
come alive: "Sometimes 
a friend, in passing, in a 
moment of joy, holds my 
face and smiles into my 
eyes... the surprise of 
• these gestures, unsought, 

[lOIl never expected when 

listhd received... their tenderly 

el ineffable sameness." 

And Without Dying 
First is purely lyrical: 
"In the end, what she needs is to 
make herself an embryo, revert to the 
darkness and deep waters of creation! 
become formless and begin again." But 
then, one cannot begin again "without 
dying first". 

Sharmistha Mohanty clearly resolves 
to begin again. The writer- 
in-the-making is now progressing to a 
book on filmmaking. • 
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ansma may 
have coyly 
confessed 
that she and 
Salman Khan 
do go out on 
occasion, but she is far from 
being the only new woman 
in the sex thimble’s life. Giv¬ 
ing her stiff competition is 
Ayesha Jhulka, for whom 
every wish of Salman’s is 
her command. 

Cynics may say that this 
display of devotion may 
have something to do with 
the fact that Ayesha is trying 
desperately to make a come¬ 
back into movies, and Sal¬ 
man — who’s recently had 
two hits with Hum Aap Ke 
Hain Koun and Karan Arjun 
— is ideally placed to do her 
(currently non-existent) car¬ 
eer a lot of good. But that 
seems to be underrating 
Khan’s sex appeal; right 
Somy? 


t the rate that 
Govinda 

| putting on 
weight, dircc- 
tors will soon 
have to use a 
wide-angle lens to accommo¬ 
date his ample expanse in a 
single frame. And even then, 
there won’t be any room left 
for his favourite co-star, 
Karisma Kapoor, though she 
is probably one ol the thinn- 
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est heroines going around. 

If Chi Chi intends to 
remain a Hindi film hero, he 
would be well advised to 
check into a fat farm immedi¬ 
ately and knock off the 
excess pounds. Of course, if 
his intention is to graduate to 
playing the comedian with 
the equally large Guddi 
Maruti by his side, then this 
is probably the best way to 
go about it. 




% 


around crying on everyone's 
shoulder about how badly 
the mast mast star Heated 
her, but it didn't take her 
very long to recover from a 
broken heart. 



RITU SHIVPURI 


jgfc amal Sadanah 
andRituShiv- 

^^^ypPred and made 

that led to a temporary sepa¬ 
ration. And that is just as 
well, because considering 
where both their careers are 
going these days (precisely 
nowhere) nobody else could 
be bothered to give them the 
time of day, anyway. 
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Batra is currently living in 
with her Indian-American 
boyfriend, Roop, and is said 
to be deliriously in love. Of 
course, there are those who 
maintain that she has only 
entered into this relationship 
because she needed a place 
to stay after her landlady 
threw her out. But then, you 
know, people will say 
anything. 


At least Ritu learnt that les¬ 
son — rather painfully — at 
a Bombay disco recently, 
when she tried her level best 
to get Bobby Deol to notice 
her. The gentleman tried 
hard to give her the brush-off 
politely, but when Ritu per¬ 
sisted, he informed her in his 
best brusque Jat manner that 
if she didn’t lay off, he 
would punch her in the face. 

Needless to add, Ritu got 
the message after that. • 













Sacrifice Of An Hindoo Widow. Johann Zoffany’s oil painting, estimated at 30,000 pounds 

AT YOUR BIDDING 


Christie’s hosts the first-ever sale of art from the Indian Raj days 


N ever had the auction room at Christie’s looked 
such a mela. Indian women in glitzy 
salwar-kameezes and gold jewellery tipped out 
of personalised Mercedes cars and the men in 
expensive suits talked excitedly into their mobi¬ 
le phones. The occasion was the first-ever sale of Indian art 
from the days of the Raj, and Indian collectors had come out in 
full force to try and secure the paintings. There was a buzz of 
expectation in the air as people pored over the catalogue and 
pencilled in their targets. 

"We’ve never seen so many Indians at an auction before, 
and they arc actively bidding as well,” said a spokeswoman 
for Christie’s. At the end of the continuous four-hour auction, 
over 600 works of art were sold foi a whopping sum of 
816,069 pounds, well above pre-sale expectations, 
f Thftnuch publicised ‘Visions Of India’ sale was the first of 
its^MfelMIcvoted entirely to Anglo-Indian art and proved 
beyoS^fk>ubt that there exists a great demand for art of that 


genre. The auction room was packed beyond capacity as over 
200 people crowded the room and many had to stand. So 
heavy was the demand for the art works that all the catalogues 
were completely sold out, something quite rare at Christie’s. 
For the first time, the prices were displayed in rupees as well, 
facilitating the purchase of the works by Indians in their own 
currency. 

Joining the Indians on the auction-house floor were old Raj 
hands, art dealers and the occasional celebrity. Playwright 
Tom Stoppard (whose latest play Indian Ink is running in the 
West End) was there, though he didn't look like he had manag¬ 
ed to get what he wanted. The ten most expensive paintings 
went to art dealers and anonymous telephone-bidders. 

VV Indian art is fashionable now," London-based company 
■director, D. Oidwaney, who purchased three paintings 
at the auction, told Sunday. "Two years back, this room 
would have been half full. Today, people are flocking to 
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pick up the works. It means that the pri¬ 
ces have doubled as well. Two years 
ago, these wouldn’t be priced so high.” 

The sale included a large collection of 
oils, watercolours, drawings, prints, 
books and photographs dating from the 
period of the Raj. A large proportion of 
watercolours, drawings illustrated 
books, prints and photographs in the 
sale were from the Paul F. Walter collec¬ 
tion, many of which had been exhibited 
in New York during The Festival Of 
India’ in 1968. 

These included a number of exquisite 
watercolours of the Taj Mahal, the fort 
of Agra and the Gateway of Fatehpur 
Stkri, painted by artists around 1815. 

The paintings included works from 
the Agra school, the Delhi school, the 
Calcutta school and the Company 
school. Works from the Agra school pro¬ 
ved the most popular, establishing that it 


• The authentic touch: demand for 
Anglo-Indian art 


• Danlell’s The Indian Rhinoceros: sold 
at 32,200 pounds 



15,000 to 20,(XX) pounds. 

Anothci rare Daniell entitled An Lie 
phant Fight In Front Of The Nawab Of 
Oudh 's Bungalow , estimated at 10,000 
to 15,000 pounds, went for 29,9(X) 
pounds. 

A superb oil painting of The Gateway 
Of Alah-Ou-Din, Old Delhi , by Hdwm 
Lord Weeks (1849-1903), went lor 
45,500 pounds. Weeks was the famous 
American orientalist painter in the Paris 
expatriate community of academic arti¬ 
sts of the late 19th century. 

Other works included those of Wili¬ 
am Devis (1762-1822), George Chinne- 
ry (1774-1852), Sir Charles D'Oyly 
(1781-1845), William Simpson, and 
Mortimer Mcvpes (1860-1938). 

Describing the results of the sale as 
"excellent", Christie’s expert Andrew 
Clayton Pyne, said: "The sale underlines 
the continued interest in India and 


ATTHE END OFTHE FOUR-HOUR AUCTION, 
SOME 600 WORKS OF ART HAD BEEN SOLD 


wasn't just the Daniells 
and the Zoffanys that 
dealers had come looking 
for, 

T he mood for the auc¬ 
tion was set within 
minutes of the opening 
when a watercolour — 
The Taj From The 
Garden — went for 
25,300 pounds. It was 
estimated to fetch 10,000 
pounds. 

There was no stopping 
the enthusiasm after that. 
The works of Thomas 
and William Daniell, 

who spent eight years tra¬ 
velling the subcontinent 
and painting its varied 
landscape in oils and 

watercolours, also fetch¬ 
ed prices well over the 
estimated amount. An 
oval oil painting of The 
Indian Rhinoceros by 
Thomas Daniell was 
bought for 32,200 

pounds by art dealers 
Spink And Sons. It was 
estimated at between 



the wealth of art which it 
has produced. It generat¬ 
ed huge interest among a 
large number of private 
collectors who were 
actively bidding here 
today, against strong 
competition from the 
trade.’’ 

So satisfied is 
Christie’s with the result 
of the auction that it may 
even consider opening a 
branch in India in the near 
future. It has already 
appointed a representa¬ 
tive in India, Amrita Jha- 
veri, who will be as she 
says: "The eyes and ears 
of the company." 

Obviously the experi¬ 
ence of Sotheby’s in 
India has not demoralised 
Christie’s. At the 
moment, they are playing 
their hand carefully. In 
the world of art and anti¬ 
ques, they know that the¬ 
re’s rich pickings to be 
got from the Indian 
market. • 

Mhrmbmnl B**u/London 
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The Indian market is 
lassoed into the 
great denim rodeo 




|hey arc utilitarian. You could 
boogey, trek, jog, meditate, 
shop, cook, paint, jive, climb 
or simply relax in them. 

They are uppity. A Giorgio 
Armani sets you back by a sum unimagi¬ 
nable to most Indian buyers while any 
one out of the clutch of the phoren ones 
available in India will slim your wallet 
by at least Rs 800, 

They arc ubiquitous. You’d find them 
on a Colaba cabbie, a London stock¬ 
broker or a pop diva. 

And they’re celebrated. Ethereal 
supermodel Naomi Campbell "can’t do 
without them"; former US President 
Ronald Reagan is known to "relax best 
in them", Michael Jackson finds them 
"simply the best gear" while our own 
desi designer Rohil Bal thinks they’re 
"real cool". 

We're talking about — of course — 
jeans. 

When Levi Strauss, a Bavarian trader, 
set about stitching rugged trousers for 
US miners in 1853 out of denim (serge 
de Nim in French, because the cloth 
came from Nimes in southern France), 
little could he have imagined that the 
coarse twill would literally spin a multi¬ 
billion dollar industry a century later. 
And even less did he imagine that the 
practical costume would one day trans¬ 
cend its original function and become 
imbued with symbolism. 

Post-World War II jeans became a 
metaphor for the new generation’s rebel¬ 
lion against repressive societal norms. 
In the 1940s, when John Wayne slipped 
his leggy frame into them, jeans encapsu- 
led virility and heroism. A decade later, 
When a brooding James Dean walked 
i&e Main Street in them, they stood for 
against ossified middle-class 



The symbolic vein continued in the 
’60s, when the flower children adopted 
loose, baggy jeans to express their desire 
for an unfettered existence. In contempo¬ 
rary times, jeans, peddled more as icons 
than attire, express a yuppie’s aspira¬ 
tions for a chic lifetsyle. And fuelling 
the desire further are a spate of foreign 
brands which are entering India. While 
traditionally the Indian jeans market 
comprised mainly of the Indian brands 
— Flying Machine, Avis, Numero Uno 


and Killer, the advent of the foreign 
labels has literally added zip to the Rs 
200-crore industry. 

P undits now segment the jeans mar¬ 
ket into premium (Levi’s, Lee. Lee 
Cooper, Wrangler, Jordache and Pepe), 
semi-premium (the Indian brands) and 
the unorganised sector, which has a ple¬ 
thora of diffused brands and fakes (see 
box). 

What explains the great Indian denim 
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rodeo? "Liberalisation," says Sanjay 
Choudhuri, managing director, Levi 
Strauss & Co., a wholly-owned foreign 
jeans manufacturer in India. "We had 
been looking at the Indian market for the 
last seven years, but the time is just right 
now." The 5.5 billion-dollar megacorp 
is contracting production to Bangalom- 
based Gokul Das Images (owner of the 
Weekender chain). 

The other big rider to lasso the Indian 
market, Lee, tied up with Arvind Jeans 


BLUE 

JEANS 


(makers of Flying Machine) this year. It 
is investing Rs 20 crore for a toehold m 
eight cities — the four metros, Chandi¬ 
garh, Jaipur, Lucknow and Hyderabad. 
Within a year, the brand hopes to hawk 
its wares in towns with a population of 
over a million, including Moradabad, 
Varanasi and Bareilly. Its manufactur¬ 
ing plant, to be set up in Bangalore, will 


not only produce 500,000 pairs a year to 
begin with, but also export them. Later, 
it hopes to spiral capacity to 2 million 
pairs. 

Apart from the two giant players, 
Bombay had opened its doors to Jor- 
dachc in December ’93 through an exclu¬ 
sive store at the upmarket Kemp's Cor¬ 
ner. This was followed by Lee Cooper in 


Wat ch Out, Theyre Fa kes! 

Even if imitation brands often resemble the real thing 


W hile Delhi’s swank shops 
notch up brisk sales for the 
better-known jean brands, the plebi- 
an Janpath and Karol Bagh are happy 
hunting-grounds for those searching 
for the same brands at a fraction of 
the cost. 

The catch: the Karol Bagh jeans 
are all fakes. 

Whereas such brands as Levi’s, 
Wrangler, Riders, Calvin Klein and 
Police should cost a minimum of Rs 
800 a pair, you can get the fake ver¬ 
sions for less than half of that. With 
luck, you can even haggle the price 
down to Rs 225. 

Not that the deal is without its 
share of blues. Often, the product 
looks somewhat shoddy. The labels 
ate tacky, the colours inconsistent 
and the stitching haywire. 

But then, there are pleasant surpri¬ 
ses too. The occasional good pieces 
manage to fool even the most discern¬ 
ing buyer. When this correspondent 
bought a pair of light blue Levi’s 
from one of the shops and took it to a 


Lee Cooper salesman, he took it to be 
an original. 

"Our customers don’t go in for the 
name," says Vijay Buddhiraja, pro¬ 
prietor of a wholesale shop in Karol 
Bagh. "They are more particular 
about the colours." 



"The customers demand browns, 
cherries and greenish blues/ adds 
Buddhiraja, "so we dye the original 
blue jeans according to the demand" 
And demand there is in plenty. 
Especially from steady gaggles of 
school and college-goers, who’d 
rather buy three jeans for the price of 
one. And make their friends go green 
with a pair of blues! 
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June last year in Delhi, through its two 
snaz/y shops The company plans to 
have at least half-a-do/cn more, and ano¬ 
ther four in Bombay, very soon 

Pepe, which is a fully-owned subsidia¬ 
ry of Pcpc London, has been in India tor 
the last live years and has MX) outlets in 
the country 

B ut with so many tumping onto the 
bandwagon, how hot is the competi¬ 
tion 7 Says /ubin I ilacxwalah ot 
Wrangler coolly. The jeans market is 
expanding so rapidly and there are such 
multitudes to cater to that eve 

rybody will have iheirpla- p—-r— 

tes full Concurs ( hou j 

dhun of I cvi’s, ’ Accord¬ 
ing to our preliminary 
research, theie will be a ’ - 

demand for 22 million 1 

pairs 4 jeans this year / 

alone in India ft is a M 

mind-boggling market * -j 

which is growing at 25 4 I 

percent a year “ \ , 

And, point out experts, j 

though the Indian market \ I 

appears all shaken up ggr„ v J 

with the advent ot foreign ^ ^gl 
labels, it will soon settle * 

down Explains Govind 
Mirchandam ot Arvind 
Mills, "Due to the price ■HMMhB 

difterentiation, each 
brand will develop its 
own niche segment and cater 

to il" This will in turn delineate the diffe¬ 
rent buyer segments For instance, while 
all the premium or foreign brands rough¬ 
ly cost between Rs 8(X) and Rs 1,200, the 
Indian or the semi-premium ones range 
between Rs 400 and Rs 750 

And ol couise there’s no denying that 
the Indian jeans, despite having come a 
long way, are still not popularly regard¬ 
ed as first grade Says model Mchr Jesia, 
a diehard phoren jeans fan, "Indian jeans 
don’t compare too well with their fore¬ 
ign counterparts The latter is superior in 
terms of finish and feel" The ‘feel’ of 
Indian denim is apparently harder as it 
has a nght-hand twill (threads running 
to the nght) while internationally, it is 
the left-hand twill in use which makes 
the fabric much softer 
And Prasad Bidappa says he prefers 
Levi’s to any other jeans He has, he 
adds, a pair that goes back as far as his 
honeymoon. No Indian jeans for this 
JEtongalore-based designer 
^ But though there is room for everybo¬ 
dy, promotional efforts for various b 
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where Hie money is. We are interest- 
ed in a quick turnover and are appre^ 
hemive whether after investing in 
denim we will get good returns. 
Designers usually have small manu¬ 
facturing unite and our investments 
aren’t large enough to chum out 


^ y ' JjJ H 
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fit* to the masses button 
select, rarefied oowd. , 
"To start a line of 
jeans, we are talking of a 
turnover of at least actore 
a year, and even if we 
price a pair at Rs l,GQ0 
each, we'll still not be , 
able to break even. This is 
because fashion can 
never do turnover bus»- 
nekiinlmfia.lt Hasn't 
readied dm mainstream 
as yet because people 
aren’t ready to pay more 
for a label. This is the rea¬ 
son why that is no 
‘designer* label in foyj B f w 
jeans." > 
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"W# aren't ready far ftraipi jtini 
like Levi's 501 and Armani" 


scrvative. For instance, 1 deal a lot in 
old, antique stuff, salwar-kameezes 
and gkagras —and find the market 
very receptive to them. 

"But, if a buyer doer shell out Rs 
1,000 for a pair of jeans, he’d rather 


dual an Indian one. So if 


rands haven't been lacking in punch, hit¬ 
ting, in some cases, literally below the 
belt Lee walked away with top honours 
in this department whc n, as a part of its 
Rs 3-crore launch effort, it manufactur 
ed a gigantic pair of jeans (over six ton- 


■ •* 


' *• *' 
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Mohr Mi: nl far the Hmt of 
foreign jeans 

nes in weight and 12 storeys high) at an 
undisclosed pnee and hoisted it atop 
poles near Mehrauli Much to the amaze 
ment of passers by 

Lee Cooper's bid for attention was 
more customer-oriented when the com 
pany gave discounted dnnks at Delhi’s 
Hyatt Regency’s discotheque Oasis In 
addition, every weekend a ‘Lee Cooper 
lady’ was to be nominated at the disco¬ 
theque who could then feasibly win the 
brand’s modelling contract Ibe compa¬ 
ny is also financing social awareness pro¬ 
jects to promote its product 

The brands are all working on corner¬ 
ing marketing niches to stymie < ompeti- 
tion Says Mirchandam who has also set 
up denim manufacturing plants in Ger¬ 
many, Mauritius and Sn Lanka, "Our 


Says Zubin Lilaoowalah 
of Wrangler, "The jeans 
market is expanding so 
rapidly and there are such 
multitudes to cater to, that 
everybody will have their 


Prasad Hdappa: he and Ms Levi’s go 

back a lone war 










FASHION 


T^rom sailcloth, to labourers’ appa¬ 
ll rel, to a branded product, the tran¬ 
sformation has been remarkable for 
Levi’s jeans. Their story goes back to 
1853 when Levi Strauss, a 
24-year-old Bavarian immigrant 
and a trader, went to 


San Francisco to sell 


rolls of brown canvas 


to the miners for their 


tents and wagons. On 


reaching there. 


however, he 


discovered that more 


than the wagons and 


tents, it was the 


miners themselves 


who needed a better 


covering. 


Strauss got down to 


creating working 


pants for the miners. 


He took the hardy 


canvas to a tailor and 


invented the world’s 


first ‘jeans’. Soon, 


Strauss’ ingenuity got 
a flourishing business 


focus is on fabric and 
finish. This gives our 
jeans a customised and 
authentic fit." Wrangler, 
which has wrested almost 
40 per cent of the prem¬ 
ium brand market, has 
capitalised on amending 
the fit perfectly to suit the 
Indian anatomy. ‘The 
jeans that fit’ was how its 
ad campaign Haunted the 
product. "We have the 
basic five-pocket design 
which is doing very 
well and wc wouldn’t like to 

deviate from it," informs Zubin 
Lilaoowalah. "Also, wc intend sticking 
to the original Wrangler pattern as it has 
a universal appeal." 

Levi’s is categoric about putting its 
got>d basic line forward instead of the 
more sophisticated ones. Sa* s Choudhu- 
ri, "We hope to cash in on the basic line. 
We will not he introducing the upmarket 
stretch jeans in India despite the fact that 
they do very well in the West." 


The Genesis 

A potted history of Levi's 

going. From a Nevada tai¬ 
lor, Jacob W. Davis, Strauss got the 
idea or rivetting the pocket comers in 
copper to strengthen the garment. 
This design was later patented by 
Levi’s. 



Not only will the 
customer now have more 
options to exercise, but 
the competition will also 
ensure him top-quality 
products 


Levi’s has tried to stymie competi¬ 
tion by tailoring its image to fit into a 
fast-changing world. From a wor¬ 
ker’s uniform, jeans metamorphosed 
into a fashion statement thanks to 
post-World War II’s baby 

boomers who found 
in die fabric’s nigged 
individuality an 
expression of their 
own revolt against 
repressive societal 


Today, Levi 
Strauss & Co is a 
$6-billion (Rs 
18,600-crore) 
company, having sold 
more than 2.4 billion 
jeans since 1853. 

With the Levi’s 
trademark registered 
mover 150 countries, 
the company is the 
largest apparel 
manufacturer in the 
world. 


But despite the battle 
lines being drawn, the 
Indian manufacturers 
aren’t unduly worried. 
Reasons a spokesman of 
Flying Machine, "The 
foreign companies will 
create a flutter in the 
beginning, hut their huge 
promotional drives will 
also create a larger mar¬ 
ket for the product. Ulti¬ 
mately, everybody will 
settle down in their own 
niches." 

Niche or not, the bottomline for the 
customer is that he will not only have 
more options to exercise now, but the 
ensuing competition will ensure that the 
manufacturer gives him good quality. 
So whether his rear bears the stamp of a 
Levi’s or a Flying Machine, he will one 
day rest assured on the right stuff. • 

Nmmta Lal/Nmw Delhi with DMmB. 
LMnkm9H/BmgmlormmadPriym 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Story time 


Fiction replaces current affairs programmes in DO \s prime-time slots 


^■■^[[^BBi Till a week ago, we 
^^B were faced with an 
~ ^B agonising choice: 
B News track (Tuesday, 
9 pm, DD Metro), or 
M Tehkikaat (Tuesday, 9 
HBfc^^B pm, DDI)? It was a 
toss-up between Alpana Kishore and 
Inderjit Badhwar with the week’s hot sto¬ 
ries, and Vijay Anand’s quirky detective 
Sam d’Silva, whose loud ties were a 
source of constant delight. 

For those who were faithful followers 
of Tara *.v (Tuesday, 9 pm. Zee) fluctuat¬ 
ing fortunes, of course, these choices 
were a non-issue. p- 

Things have changed, 
under Doordarshan ’ s 

new scheme. Program- 
mes on current affairs 
have been shifted to a iBB 
later slot, so that they ^Br 
don’t clash with a popu- jBgif 
lai serial. All the DD2 ^^BL 
serials with high ratings * 

have been shifted to a late ^B 
night slot on the national BS 
network. All kinds of 
new fiction arc on display 
between 8 pm and 9.30 
pm on the Metro Channel, 

So now we can choose BppflBr 
between Jagdeep’s tired jBp 
antics in Kuch Bhi Ho 
Sakta Hai (Tuesday, 9 
pm, Metro) and a film- Int.BifflB— 
based programme (Tuesdays, 9 pm, 
DDI). The comedian should either hang 
up his boots or switch to another style. 
He brings all the stock mannerisms from 
his comic roles in the movies to the 
small screen, and it takes enormous 
restraint to sit thiough the half-hour. 

Patience is also required in large quan¬ 
tities to take in some of the new funnies 
which have iep!aced the serials on DDI. 
The sets are old, the actors nondescript, 
and the laughs, zero. 

The programme which has emerged 
as a clear winner in the reshuffle is.Pran- 
noy Roy’s Tonight . It has a terrific slot 
on the Metro Channel (9.30 pm), and 


I with the Hindi and English news bulle 
tins over an hour earlier. Tonight has a 
readymade audience, something that 
Vinod Dua’s new' Hindi news round-up 
earl ier in the evening has to find lor itself 

The ncw-look Doordarshan has a lot 
of old faces. When Nccna Gupta bowed 
out with Danf we thought we would get 
a little break from her But no, she is 
back, with a serial, Gumraah , and a chat 
show. The Neena Gupta Chat Show 

In the serial, she is a lawyer who 
sleeps late, long hair in stylish disarray 
on the pillow, and rushes off to work, 


Baywatch remains a 
prime attraction on 
STAR Plus, what 
with all those 
bikinis, and D-cups 
and acres of tanned 
flesh 


late If you wondered whether the charac¬ 
ters of Parampara, a Zee serial, had wan¬ 
dered onto a wrong set,.don’t blame 
yourself: most of the principal charac¬ 
ters in Gumraah are the same. 

The first glimpse of the chat show' 
was something else altogether. She was 
the most dressed person on the set. The 
jewellery must have had enough weight 
to sink a battleship, but the chat was all 
fluff. It was neither here nor there, a 
desultory progression which came to a 
creaky halt at the designated hour. What 
kind of time is 11 pm lor a chat 
- show? 

Priya Tendulkar has 
finally got to do someth¬ 
ing other than play Raja- 
m, the keeper of the flame 
k and the scourge of the 

9 ungodly. She also gets to 

ho..! her show at the same 
BBtL time on another day, and 

call it The Prtya Tendui- 
kar Show . She was less 
subdued in attire so you 
lt W could actually see the 

^^BL f others present, but the 

result was as indetermina- 
^BB|< - tc as with The Neena 

JB Gupta Chat Show. Sleep 

' was a better option. 

If you manage to keep 
BBBBB your eyes open 

right till the end, and you are still with 
the Metro Channel, you will catch (three 
nights a week) Jacqueline Susann's Val¬ 
ley Of The Dolls . Those familiar with the 
book, a Seventies’ bestseller, will know 
it is about three young women’s quest 
for stardom in Hollywood The blurb 
describes it as a ‘saga of struggle in the 
excitement, intrigue and glamour of the 
entertainment industry’. 

So you may hope for a lot of cleavage, 
what with it being about the entertain¬ 
ment industry and all, but do not expect 
the lasses to look like those in Baywatch , 
that prime attraction on STAR Plus, all 
strings dftd D-cups and acres of tanned 
flesh. • 
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SCENE 


REAR WINDOW 


A festival in Coorg throws unusual light on a part of man \s anatomy 


"City bullocks , koo, koo 
fat buttocks, koo, koo 
Open your purse, koo, koo 
Give me money, koo, koo" 


o, those 
aren’t lines 
of graffiti 
on the walls 
of a public 
lavatory. Nor does the toi¬ 
let humour emanate from 
some schoolboy’s imagi¬ 
nation. They’re actually a 
popular refrain at an unu¬ 
sual festival celebrated in 
the Coorg district of Kar¬ 
nataka called ‘Kunde 
Habba’ — or ‘festival of 
buttocks’. £ 

A festival devoted to < 
the fanny? A paean to the | 
posterior? A rare celebra- = 
tion of rear-ends? Ama- u 
zing, but true. Every 
year, thousands of tribals 
known as Jenu Kurubas 
get together at a remote 
temple in the middle of a 
forest to offer prayers and 
abuse to the god Ayyappa 
and the goddess Bhadrakali, with singu¬ 
lar attention to their divine derrieres . 

This quaint festival was held last fort¬ 
night and, as always, it was quite bawdy. 
The abuse of butts and buns takes the 
form of little ditties, all ending with the 
refrain ‘koo, koo*. 

Though most are untranslatable 
(because of their crudity), the one quot¬ 
ed above was directed at an unfortunate 
lady visitor to the festival this year. 

The purpose behind the abuse is, of 
course, to extract money. If the alms giv¬ 
en after the round of insults is consider¬ 
ed inadequate, the abuse gets louder and 
dirtier. A mild example: 

"What do you think, koo, koo 9 
Bloody buttocks, koo, koo 
Can’t you spare more, koo, koo 
It's getting late, koo, koo" 

The only way to escape the scurrility 



‘Kunde Habba’ translates as th 


thing is not exhibited at th 


is to part with more money and make a 
hasty exit. 

T he festival is colourful otherwise too. 

For the occasion, the Kurubas paint 
their faces in vivid colours and adorn 
their heads with wild flowers or animal 
skins. Most of the men dress in drag. 
And a phenomenal consumption of 
country liquor does its bit towards rende¬ 
ring the ditties coarser and louder. 

After extracting as much money as 
possible through these questionable 
means, the tribals gather at the Ayyappa 
temple chanting, "Kunde, Kunde, koo, 
koo". They also dance, make merry and 
of course, curse his buttocks. Later, they 
move on to the nearby temple of god¬ 
dess Bhadrakali and, after sacrificing a 
number of hens, spend the evening 
denouncing her backside. 


This bizarre festival, which has been 
celebrated for more than two centuries 
now, has different myths behind it. 
According to one account, Ayyappa fell 
in love with Bhadrakali who did not 
reciprocate the feeling. Since she turned 
her back to their god, the devotees deri¬ 
de her rear view. 

Another account involves the god 
himself. The Jenu Kurubas’ devotion to 
Ayyappa has been nearly as long as their 
association with the forest. They say that 
once, Ayyappa took them into the forest 
and left them there saying he would 
soon return. The tribals kept waiting, but 
he never came. Angry with their god, 
they curse his bottom for deserting them. 

A devotee at the Ayyappa temple this 
year, who kept up a long chant and danc¬ 
ed in rhythm to the beat of his own 
words, had this tu say to the god: 





"I will never forgive you, koo, koo 
For doing this to me, koo, koo 
You have pained me and you have 
hurt me, koo, koo 
I will hit you, koo, koo.” 

M No one rqally knows how this festi¬ 
val originated," said Sannuvanda 
Kushalappa Machaiah, a coffee planter, 
whose ancestral house in thcTitimati vil- 


accosted by his workers on a (ores! lane 
leading to the temple One of the woi- 
kers started a song vihlymg Chengappa 
for not giving him enough money. Need¬ 
less to say, the ire was directed at a parti¬ 
cular portion of Chengappa's anatomy. 

"Why don’t you give more pay, 
koo, koo 

C3ive me money now, koo, koo 


go in the abuse and, while some join in 
the dance m the temple's courtyard, 
most remain onlookers They only obser¬ 
ve the rituals involving the more sober 
offering ol flowers and prayers at the 
temple. 

Today, most of the religious ceremon¬ 
ies associated with the festival are con¬ 
ducted by the Coorgs. One Coorgi, 


C R VfcNKATESH 



stival of buttocks’, and though the real 
:nt, it invites much humorous abuse 


lage has been the point from where the 
ceremonies marking the beginning of 
the two-day festival have been observed 
for more than 70 years. "But it seems 
that buttocks have been the central 
theme for a long time." 

The common factor in the two widely 
believed myths is of betrayal. While this 
may explain why the deities are at the 
receiving end of so much abuse, it is the 
social and economic discrepancies of 
the modem day that are the reason why 
the abuse is extended to a wider public. 

Today, most of the tribals in the 
Coorg district are labourers at coffee 
estates owned by other ethnic groups 
like Coorgs. The Kurubas live on the 
edge of deprivation. 

A jay Chengappa is p Coorg coffee 
estate-owner who was recently 


God won’t like your buttocks, koo, 
koo 

Till you give me money, koo. koo" 

Chengappa, after having parted with 
the necessary amount, explained that the 
abuse, intrinsic to the festival, perhaps 
began as a way to vent oneself of all 
anger and frustration. "On the days of 
the festival, everyone has the right to 
abuse anybody that they want to," he 
said, "and the best thing is that there is 
no violence or physical retaliation since 
no one gets upset, however strong the 
abuse." 

According to some people, the festi¬ 
val has also seen the denigration 6f the 
buttocks of such august figures as politi¬ 
cians and policemen. 

Most of the active participants in the 
festival are tribal Kurubas, but Coorgs 
also take part, though they do not indul 


Machaiah, said his family has for long 
been the caretaker of Bhadrakali’s 
image which is taken out in a procession 
before the abuse by the tribals begins. 
"Although there are no caste bar¬ 
riers, it is essentially a tribal festival," he 
clarified, "and I think the Coorgs beca¬ 
me involved in it over a period of time". 
According to Machaiah, the vulgarity of 
the festival has considerably reduced 
over the past few years. 

Which explained why the festival had 
some unlikely followers this time 
round: a ten-year-old Coorg boy, dress¬ 
ed in jeans and a Mickey Mouse T-shirt, 
could be observed dancing to the rhythm 
set by the hundreds of tribals, and sponta¬ 
neously chanting: 

"Kunde, Kunde, koo, koo." • 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR 


The BJP-BSP coup in 
Uttar Pradesh takes 
political pundits by 
surprise 


—-—~-- In one fell swoop, like 

the Assyrian hordes 
descending on the 
plains, Mayawati and 
her BSP swept eve¬ 
rything else away 

.. .J from the front pages 

of the newspapers. The BJP-BSP coup 
in Uttar Pradesh took the political pun¬ 
dits by surprise despite the frequent rum¬ 
blings between the Mulayam Singh 
Yadav and the Kanshi Ram groups. 

The Indian Express carried the most 
authentic and detailed report on the viol¬ 
ence let loose by the Mulayam mob, 
even naming the men who led the 



i 



onslaught. The Express reporter, Sharad 
Gupta, spared no punches in his vivid 
description of the mayhem and the 
abduction of the BSP legislators. When 
a fellow journalist and Gupta were spott¬ 
ed in the spot where the Samajwadi Par¬ 
ty workers were thrashing the BSP 
legislators, they were asked to leave. 
"Please go away," snapped Rakesh 
Singh Rana, state president of the Samaj¬ 
wadi Yuvajan Sabha. "We are only hold¬ 
ing peace talks." 

Editorial comments on the UP happe¬ 
nings, as usual, were prolific. Comment¬ 
ed The Telegraph : "There are a few 
things more ludicrous and opportunistic 
than the spectacle of a party committed 
to the empowerment of the Dalits in alli¬ 
ance with the party committed to uphold¬ 
ing Hindutva." Pointing out that the alli¬ 


ance did no credit to the image that the 
BJP projected of itself. The Telegraph 
said that the party of Hindutva could not 
escape the charge of rank opportunism. 

The Times of India argued that the 
BSP leadership had to act in the way it 
did because its leader, Kanshi Ram, 
could not have co-existed with 
Mulayam Singh Yadav without accept¬ 
ing him as the senior partner. Yadav, 
pointed out the paper, was chipping 
away the BSP’s base among the Dalits 
and Muslims. 

How right was UP Governor Motila! 
Vora in dismissing Mulayam Singh 
Yadav and inviting Mayawati to form 
the government? Said The Times , "Mr 
Yadav who had proved to be both ideolo¬ 
gically consistent and politically astute, 
must be given a chance to prove his majo¬ 


Inder Malhotra (inset): while 
welcoming Mulayam Singh 
Yadav’s (above) exit, he pointed 
out that "a state Governor was 
seen to be acting on New Delhi's 
dictates, further undermining an 
already debased institution" 


rity in the House, tailing which a spell of 
President’s Rule, followed by fresh elec¬ 
tions may be better for the state than con¬ 
tinued political instability that a rag-tag 
coalition entailed." 

The Pioneer's editorial wondered 
why Governor Vora was in such a tear¬ 
ing hurry to sack Yadav and swear in 
Mayawati, thereby flouting the Supre¬ 
me Court directive that such issues are 
best decided on the Floor of the House. 
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Calling the Governor’s decision H an act 
of indiscretion", The Business and Politi¬ 
cal Observer pointed out that the Supre¬ 
me Court had clearly ruled "in all ca es 
where the support to the ministry is clai¬ 
med to have been withdrawn by some 
legislators, the proper course for testing 
its strength is in holding the test on the 
Floor of the House". 

The media, of course, did not over- 
look the strong arm tactics of the 
Mulayam mobs nor the possibility of 
further chaos engineered by the former 
chief minister. 

Perhaps it was this factor which prom¬ 
pted noted political commentator Inder 
Malhotra to observe, "It was not diffi¬ 
cult to surmise what the redoubtable Mr 
Yadav would have done had he been 
given time till 8 June to 
prove his majority on the 
Floor of the legislature." 

Malhotra hinted that 
opposition to Mulayam 
Singh Yadav from the UP 
Congress chiefs and the 
feeling that the party 
should not be seen block¬ 
ing the ascendency of 
Dalit pow er in UP promp¬ 
ted the Centre to suggest 
the line of action to the 
Governor. 

While welcoming the 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
government’s exit, Mal¬ 
hotra was quick to point 
out that "once again a 
state Governor was seen 
to be acting on New Del¬ 
hi’s dictates, further 
undermining an already 
debased institution. The 
Supreme Court’s direc¬ 
tive that all disputes 
about a chief minister’s 
majority should be settl¬ 
ed in the legislature 
remains a dead letter." 

The best comment on the UP 
lamasha was the R.K. Laxinan cartoon 
m The Times of India . It showed 
Mayawati, seated on a mini-rath , being 
Pulled forward by sturdy BJP horsemen, 
all flaunting trishuls and looking mighty 
pleased. 

^ _. 

Skating on t hin Ice 

I am a bit concerned about the future 

business journalism in this country 
tfter witnessing the collapse of Dama- 

^OAVie-MJufwIMS 



nia Airways and the fall 
of its chief Parvez Dama- 
nia. For several months, 
high-profile editors and 
top business journalists 
competed with each other 
in portraying Parvez 
Damania as a combina¬ 
tion of the Wright bro¬ 
thers, Howard Hughes 
and Freddy Laker. 

Mediapersons who 
were constantly treated to 
wine-soaked parties, 
luxury flights on the R.K. Laxman’s cartoon In fbc Ttmm* of Indlm best 
house and a constant barr- dMcrlbM the UP tammmhs 


ge of flattering press notes appeared to of freeloading and special treatment and 


house and a constant barr- daacrlbaa tl 
ge of flattering press notes appeared to 
have lost their sense of proportion. 


Can journalists succumb to this kind j the 


ignore the hard, unpleasant facts about 
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Journalists have succumbed 
to the special treat ment 
meted out to them by Parvez 
Damania and have 
chosen to ignore the 
unpleasant facts about him 
which led to the collapse of 
Damania Aiiways 


Damania business 


deals? If only the adoring 
mediapersons had kept 
their eyes and ears open 
they would have known 
that Damania was skating 
on thin ice and had not 
even paid his staff for 
months. 

Barring a few journal¬ 
ists like Sucheta Dalai of 
The Times , others chose 
to ignore the alleged 
involvement of Damania 
Airways in forging an 
irrevocable bank guaran¬ 
tee in the name of the 
State Bank of India and 
submitting it to TAP- 
AIR Portugal at Lisbon. 
The SBI came to know of 
the forgery but hushed up 
the affair after closing 
down its Damania 


We are so obsessed 
with political stories or 
promoting crooks that we 
are unable to handle good 
human interest stories. 
The Bombay edition of the Indian 
Express carried a splendid, four-column 
photograph of a pied-crcsted cuckoo, 
which escaped an attack from crows and 
took refuge in the house of a Khar (Bom¬ 
bay suburb) resident. I was very keen to 
know more about this incident. But the 
leport on page two contained only drab 
details about the origin and nature of the 
bird ignoring the more interesting esca¬ 
pe from the crows and how it was per¬ 
suaded to pose for such a splendid 
photograph. • 











SMOKE SIGNALS: the burning Jwalapuri market 

Fire alarm 


Nearly4,000 shops are gutted in west Delhi as India's biggest market 
for plastic waste goes up in smoke 


Frequent and devastat¬ 
ing Fires in the capi¬ 
tal's markets and 
slums have made Del¬ 
hi' s blistering sum¬ 
mer seem worse than 
it is. The latest blaze, 
on 6 June, gutted the 
country’s biggest mar¬ 
ket for waste plastic and raised as much 
doubt about the city’s environmental 
safety as plumes of black, foul smoke. 

At around 1.45 pm that day, a fierce 
fire swept through the Jwalapuri PVC 
market of west Delhi. The fire raged for 
several hours and could be brought 
under control only in the wee hours of 7 
June. 

As many as 75 fire tenders were press¬ 
ed into service and the Central Industrial 
Security Forces, International Airports 
Authority of India, Central Public 
Works Department, Central Ordnance 



Department and Defence Institute of 
Fire Research lent support to the Delhi 
Fire Service to combat the blaze. 

The entire market area — with 4,000 


DANGER ZONE 


On 6 Jum, the Jwalapuri PVC 
maricet, with 4,000 shops 
spread over mm kilometre, 
was completely oemroyeam a 
Man 


h Is time the Delhi 
administration took 
necessary precautions to 
ansura the safety of the 
c o t no ftod slims and mnrkst s 
In ths capital 



shops spread over one kilometre — was 
gutted. The blaze also affected an adjoin¬ 
ing park maintained by the Delhi Deve¬ 
lopment Authority. The park was used 
as a dumping ground by the PVC traders. 

For many years, the residents of 
Jwalapuri had been demanding the shift¬ 
ing of the PVC market. This wasn't the 
first time that a fire had broken out in 
this market. On 31 May, 1993, a blast 
occurred in a tank containing explosive 
chemicals in a rexine manufacturing 
unit here. On 22 November, 1993, a 
huge amount of plastic waste was gutted 
in a fire. On 7 April, 1994, a factory 
manufacturing rubber chappals was 
reduced to ashes. On 28 October, 1994. 
drums containing inflammable chemi¬ 
cals burst, killing six people. 

But these successive accidents failed , 
to alert the Delhi administration. Now, 
following this devastating blaze, the 

government has ordered an enquiry. A 

__ -- 
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Food for thought 


The much-touted Zunka Bhakar scheme of the state 
government has already run into trouble 


committee headed by S.P. Agarwal, 
secretary-gpneral, administration, has 
been set up to look into the causes of the 
fire. 

What\s worrying the residents of 
Delhi is that such fires have become a 
regular feature over the past two 
months. And \fchat is the cause of this? 
According to the capital’s chief fire offi¬ 
cer, S.K. Dheri, various factors have 
combined to make the city vulnerable. 
"First, there is a total lack of planning in 
the way the residential colonies and mar¬ 
kets are constructed. For instance, the 
Jwalapuri market was meant for 400 
shops. But there are more than 3,000 
shops here. There is a total lack of fire 
safety measures as well," Dheri told 
Sunday. 

"Secondly, the slums in the capital arc 
a major source of such tragedies. The 
slums are bundled together. During the 
fire in Jwalapun market, many of the rag¬ 
pickers took the scrap plastic. Some of 
them will be stored in their jhuggis 
which will be the cause of another fire," 
he added. 

In fact, a report submitted recently by 
the Central Pollution Control Board 
(CPCB) which probed the Kardampuri 
fire in east Delhi, has recommended that 
rag-picking should be banned in Delhi. 
The report states that the burning of plas¬ 
tic by these rag-pickers causes the 
spread of toxic gases; in the atmosphere. 
Thus, ihe stock-piling of plastic waste 
could prove to be a seriousjiazard. _ 

Meanwhile, medical experts are deba¬ 
ting whether the Jwalapuri incident will 
have a long-term effect on the residents* 
of the area. The PVC market is surround¬ 
ed by residential complexes comprising 
DDA fiats and the Guru Harikishan 
Nagar, housing more than two lakh 
people. According to Prof. S.D. Seth, 
head of the department of pharmacolo¬ 
gy, AIIMS, "The burning of PVC and 
associated material releases poly¬ 
chlorinated biphenyls and dioxins 
which are highly toxic in nature. Th’ese 
could result in serious metabolic 
disorders." 

It remains to be seen whether this fire 
will finally prompt the Delhi administra¬ 
tion to take some long-awaited measu¬ 
res to ensure the safety of congested 
slums and markets in the capital. As 
Dheri says, "If we want to reduce the fire 
tragedy, we have to take some hard deci¬ 
sions. And there is no doubt that these 
decisions have to come from the 
government." • 

Hmrmymnmn/Nmw Delhi 
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The Shiv Sena-BJP 
government in the 
state sure has its hands 
full at the moment, try¬ 
ing desperately to ful¬ 
fil its poll promises. 
Now, it is the much- 
MAHARASHTRA touted Zunka Bhakar 
scheme that is hogg¬ 
ing the headlines. 

Zunka Bhakar is a staple diet in rural 
Maharashtra. Zunka is a concoction of 
Besan flour, red chillies and onions. It is 
meant to be eaten with Bhakar — thick 
Jawar or Bajra rods. In an ambitious bid 
to provide the poor with nutritious food 
at a cheap price, the state government 
has decided to make Zunka Bhakar avai¬ 


lable to rural and urban Maharashtrians 
at the incredible price of Re 1 only. 

This scheme was launched with the 
mass inauguration of 62 centres on 
Maharashtra Day (1 May) all over the 
state. But already, the project has run 
into trouble. Seven centres have been 
closed down. 

According to Zunka Bhakar stall 
owners, the project is just not feasible. 
They feel that the government has been 


unrealistic in its ambitions The costing 
for the scheme has been done with prices 
that are no longer relevant. Besides, the 
entire project is hopelessly under¬ 
staffed. By government calculations, 
three women are enough to meet the tar¬ 
get of 2,(X)() Bhakars a day to feed the 
expected 200 to 1,000 customers that the 
stalls receive. The women start work at 
dawn and by noon barely manage to 
finish 700 Bhakars. And preparing the 
necessary 25 kilos of Zunka is another 
matter altogether. 

The two main centres in Bombay 
have already made it dear that some 
rapid rethinking will have to be done if 
the scheme is to be salvaged. However, 
G.C. Tripathi, secretary of state for food 


and civil supplies, is not perturbed by 
the dissatisfaction expressed by many of 
the Zunka Bhakar centres. He attributes 
these problems to "the nature of the 
scheme." 

So, what exactly is the nature of the 
scheme? It is hoped that the project will 
survive on the basic economics of cross¬ 
subsidisation. Essentially, this means 
that the profit earned from selling one 
item at a higher price will serve to redu- 
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AN AMBITIOUS PROJECT: chief minister Manohar Joshi inaugurating a 
Zunka Bhakar centre 






cc costs of another item. In practice, this 
translates into Zunka Bhakar stalls serv¬ 
ing other items, whose higher cost will 
offset the subsidised staple food 

"This is not a commercial proposi¬ 
tion. We rely on voluntary agencies and 
people who will set up stalls on a no¬ 
profit-no-loss basis," says Tripathi. But 
to ensure that the scheme is an attractive 
‘commercial proposition’, the govern¬ 
ment is offering two important subsi¬ 
dies: the site and the construction of a 
stall are both responsibilities of the 
slate government. Once the centre is set 
up, an agency is free to run it on its own. 
"If the selection of the site and the selec¬ 
tion of the agency are well-matched, 
then the scheme will definitely click", 
says a confident Tripathi. 

But the government is not blind to the 


ALL FOR ONE 


0 In an ambitious bid to provide 
the poor with nutritious food 
% at a cheap price, the stato 
r| government has decided to 

Jfv make Zunka Bhakar available 
for Re 1 only 
0 . _ 

If] But the centres supplying the 
staple food have already 
realised that this programme 
Is |ust not feasible 

I ? The Zunka Bhakar scheme 
'?■< has become a prestige Issue 
for the government 


HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN: /V. T. Rama Ran (left) with Lakshmi Parvathi 
and M. Balamuralikrishna 

Art and st atecraft 

NTR is busy wooing eminent artistes who 
he had earlier antagonised 


fact that the scheme has to be modified 
in order to make it effective. There is a 
possibility that establishment ration car¬ 
ds will be issued to the agencies controll¬ 
ing Zunka Bhakar stalls. And, for those 
not interested in cross-subsidisation, 
there will be a provision of earnings in 
cash or kind. To further streamline the 
scheme, fixed timings may soon be spe¬ 
cified for the Zunka Bhakar service. 

With the ever-increasing demarid for 
cheap food among the growing number 
of urban poor, there are a thousand appli¬ 
cants, all eager to set up Zunka Bhakar 
stalls. This clearly reveals how import¬ 
ant the scheme is for the state. 

The Zunka Bhakar scheme has beco¬ 
me a prestige issue for the Maharashtra 
government. This, more than anything 
else, should ensure its success. • 

Lylm Bmvmdmm/Bombay 


j — In his second term as 

fl i 5 chief minister, N.T. 

ffajttajj r Rama Rao is singing 

jMHaSM quite a different tune. 

And d * s th c artistes in 
HbJMKmEI the state who arc plea- 

ANDHRA santly surprised by the 

PRADESH change. 

During his earlier 
tenure, the Tclugu Desam Party (TDP) 
supremo had been biased against all arti¬ 
stes who had found favour with the Con- 
gress(I). NTR had summarily dissolved 
13 academies established by the earlier 
government. And he had adopted vari¬ 
ous methods to slight several eminent 
scholars and musicians. 

But the story is quite different this 
lime round. And this is best exemplified 
by the curious case of the Carnatic music 
maestro M. Balamuralikrishna. 

Balamuralikrishna was one of the arti¬ 
stes who had been forced by NTR to for¬ 
feit the title of ‘ asthana vidwan ' award¬ 
ed by the Congress government. The for¬ 
mer sangeeta asthana vidwan was enrag¬ 
ed by this and had vowed never to per¬ 
form in a concert in Andhra Pradesh as 
long as NTR remained in power. And 
last year, when the TDP came back to 
power, Balamuralikrishna resigned 
from the post of pro^chancellor of the 


Hyderabad-based Telugu University. 

Now, however, N.T. Rama Rao, has 
made a determined bid to woo the 
maestro. A special function was held 
recently to felicitate Balamuralikrishna 
He was also reinstated as pro-chancellor 
of the Telugu University. Besides, an 
institution called the Sangita Kalapi- 
tham has been founded in his honour. 
NTR, the quintessential showman, said, 
"People wanted the TDP to come back 
to power in Andhra, but I wanted Bala- 
mural ikrishna to return to Andhra." 

Balamuralikrishna has also decided 
to let bygones be bygones. "1 had noth¬ 
ing against NTR or the TDP in parti¬ 
cular. I was only hurt that the sacred pro¬ 
fession was becoming redundant with 
political power play. Maybe I overreac¬ 
ted, but had NTR called me even during 
those years (when he was in power) and 
asked me to sing again in Andhra 
Pradesh, I would have done it," said the 
maestro. 

And the coming together of these two 
giants of the state was marked by a sell¬ 
out concert at the Ravindra Bharati audi¬ 
torium. As if to turn the clock back to 
happier times, the maestro began with 
an alaap set to the ti ine of a popular num¬ 
ber from an old blockbuster starring 
N.T. Rama Rao in which palamuralik- 
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Deadend 

Investigations into the kidney scandal make little 
headway 


rishna had provided the background 
score. 

This apart, NTR utilised the founda¬ 
tion day of the TDP—which also coinci¬ 
ded with his 73rd birthday — to honour 
the artistes of the state. It was also 
announced that henceforth, the day 
would be observed as Kala nirajan 
dinotsavam (the day dedicated to art). 
And nearly 200 artistes — six from each 
district — were felicitated by the 
government. 

Significantly, it was Lakshmi Parva- 
thi who had been the star of the show 
that day. It was evident that she has 
been instrumental in bringing about this 
change of attitude in NTR. 

The film industry is another prime tar¬ 
get for NTR now. During the earlier 
TDP regime, NTR had adopted bullying 
tactics to get at his professional rivals in 
the world of cinema. He had cancelled 
land allotments to senior artistes like 
superstar Akkineni Nageswar Rao and 
actor G. Krishna for setting up of stu¬ 
dios. He had also seized land alioted to 
some other prominent actors for housing 
sites. NTR\s actions drove a section of 
the disgruntled artistes to the Congress 
fold. 

The state Congress cashed in on this 
anti -NTR wave arid fielded several pro¬ 
minent film personalities during the 
Assembly elections. 

But now, NTR is busy renewing his 
ties with the film mdustrv. He first patch¬ 
ed up with Akkineni Nageswar Rao—a 
one-time rival, with pronounced Con¬ 
gress leanings. Then, upsetting all politi¬ 
cal calculations, he nominated Mohan 
Babu, the super brat of Telugu films, to 
the Rajya Sabha. The TDP boss also 
announced several subsidies for the film 
industry. 

N.T. Rama Rao has also been attend¬ 
ing a lot of film mahurats with Lakshmi 
Parvathi. Parvathi’s son, Srinivas, is like¬ 
ly to enter the film world soon. 

The film industry seems only too 
pleased at this bonhomie , "It is by NTR 
and Lakshmi Parvathi’s good intentions 
that the industry in Andhra Pradesh has 
become apolitical. They have earned 
everyone’s respect," says prominent 
film producer and studio owner D. 
Rama Naidu. 

But how ‘apolitical’ N.T. Rama 
Rao’s efforts to woo eminent artistes of 
the state are, remains to be seen. • 

AS. R*dhskrf*hn*/Hydermbmd 


Investigations into the 
infamous kidney scan¬ 
dal which rocked the 
slate in January have 
made little headway. 
And the matter is no 
longer confined to 
KARNATAKA affairs within the state. 

\yj t h intervention 
from the external affairs ministry and 
also the counsel general of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, the efforts of the Bangalore Police 
and the high-powered committee set up 
by the Indian Medical Council (1MC) 


have come to naught. 

Most of the kidney recipients belong 
to Saudi Arabia. According to the tenets 
of Islam, a person is neither allowed to 
donate nor receive an organ. So, it is fear¬ 
ed that the investigations may have an 
adverse effect on the religious senti¬ 
ments there. As a senior police officer in 
Bangalore said, "Our investigations in 
Saudi Arabia would have necessitated 
naming the kidney recipients. And this 
would have led to their social boycott in 
the country." 

A few months ago, an investigating 
team’s proposed visit to Saudi Arabia to 
track down the kidney recipients was 


scuttled by the external affairs ministry. 
The team’s attempt to seek assistance 
from Interpol in Riyadh for a list of the 
recipients is also pending with the mini¬ 
stry. And although it was the Saudi coun¬ 
sel general in Bombay who had written 
to the police in 1992, complaining about 
the kidney racket, he has now chosen not 
to cooperate with the inquiry committee 
set up by the IMG. 

According to Dr Chikkananjappa, 
who is heading the inquiry committee, 
both the Saudi counsel general and Dr 
Syed Adi I Ahmed — who was conduct¬ 


ing the transplants in Bangalore — are 
now refusing to divulge the name of the 
Saudi Arabian agent who had master¬ 
minded the entire operation. Besides, 
efforts to track down the local hosts of 
the recipients have failed since all the 
addresses given by the foreigners have 
turned out to be fictitious. 

The investigations, however, have 
revealed a few interesting facts. Initial¬ 
ly, the police had projected the organ 
donors as "poor and ignorant" labourers 
whose kidneys were "stolen" when they 
had come for a blood donation. In fact, 
they were fully aware that their kidney 
was to be removed. 




THE PRIME ACCUSED: Hanif, Adil Ahmed and Yusuf 
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"It was a simple case of financial tran¬ 
saction,” says Chikkananjappa. "The 
trouble began only when the donors 
realised that they had been paid paltry' 
sums for something which should have 
fetched them larger returns" 

Some doctors involved in the racket 
have also been pulled up. D 
Ramachandrappa, medical director of 
the Yellamma Dasappa Hospital where 
most of the transplants took place, has 
been found guilty of suppressing infor¬ 
mation from the IM(\ Two others, Sid- 
daraju and Ahmed, have also been charg¬ 
ed with disgracing the medical 
profession. 

A separate inqmiy by the superinten¬ 
dent of the Victoria Hospital, where Sid 
dafaju was heading the nephrology 
department, has found him guilty of par¬ 
ticipating in kidney transplant opera¬ 
tions even though he was not qualified 
to do so 

As per the state’s Kidney Transplant 
Act, Ramachandrappa, Sidtlaraju and 
Ahmed have been suspended for one 
year. Since the fourth accused in the 
case, Dilip Patil, is registered in Maha¬ 
rashtra. the council has asked the concer¬ 
ned officials in the state to take appropri¬ 
ate action against him. 

Meanwhile, the Indian Medical Asso 
ciation (IMA) had taken up the ease on 
behalf of the doctors. The IMA’s own 
fact-finding committee claimed that the 
transplants had been conducted accord¬ 
ing to standard guidelines and demand¬ 
ed that the charges against the doctors be 
dropped. 

This view is strongly opposed by the 
IMC, which intends to carry on with its 
investigations. Recently, 55 donors 
have submitted a petition against some 
other private hospitals in Bangalore. 
They have also drawn up a list of doctors 
and biokers allegedly involved in the 
racket. But with little proof to substantia¬ 
te these allegations, it is unlikely that 
any more hospitals or doctors will be 
hauled up. 

As for the police, they are busy filing 
charge-sheets against the doctors and 
the middlemen, Mohammed llanit and 
Yusuf, who had rounded up the donors. 
Bui, with little information aboyl the 
recipients and allegations of "stealing 
kidneys" nullified, all that the police is 
left with are charges of financial mal¬ 
practices against the doctors and brokers. 

Considering all this, it seems doubtful 
that those involved in the kidney racket 
will ever be brought to book. • 

Qmuti Lmnkomh/BmngBiorm 


The outsiders 


Burmese refugees in the state feel let down by 
the Indian government 



MANIPUK 


Following the milita¬ 
ry crack-down in 
Burma to suppress the 
pro-democracy move¬ 
ment in August, 1988, 
thousands of refugees 
had poured into India 
through Moreh iMani- 
pur* and Champhai 
(Mizoram). Most of them were pushed 
back right away, but many were housed 
by the Indian government in two refugee 
camps at Chandel in Mampur and 
Champhai. 

The fugitives had hoped that India, 
the largest democratic country in the 
region, would extend its support to their 
cause. But seven years on, the Burmese 
refugees are quite disillusioned. U Bo 
Than — one of the 396 National League 
for Democracy (NLD) candidates who 
had won in the May, 1990 elections 
under the leadership of Aung San Suu 


Kyi and is now in Imphal -—says, "We 
had hoped to get both moral and materi¬ 
al support from India. But today we reali¬ 
se that India is hesitant to help us." 

Around 300 Burmese refugees, most¬ 
ly students and pro-democracy activists, 
are still languishing in India. While 
most of them are confined to Manipur, 
some have taken shelter in Delhi. Those 
in the capital have been granted refugee 
status by the United Nations and arc pro¬ 
vided with a sum of Rs 1,200 per month. 

But not everybody has been so fortu¬ 
nate. Several refugees have sneaked 
back into Burma to renew their struggle 
against the military rule of the State Law 
and Order Restoration Council 
(SLORC). Others have left the refugee 
camps and sought the aid of voluntary 
organisations in Imphal. 

What has really disturbed the Burme¬ 
se refugees now, is the legalisation of 
the Indo-Myanmarese border trade, 


The green signal 


Forests of Meghalaya get afresh lease of life as the 
government decides to ban the felling of nine 
endangered species of trees 


T here might still be some hope left 
for the fast-depleting forest reser¬ 
ves of Meghalaya. The Salseng 
Marak government’s decision to 
impose a ban on the felling and trans¬ 
portation of nine endangered species 
of trees has come as a much-needed 
boost for the state’s forest 
department. 

This unprecedented move has 
drawn the attention of the National 
Afforestation and Eco Development 
Board (NAEDB), which is chaired 
by the Union minister of forests and 
environment Kama] Nath. 

As A.K. Mukherjee, vice- 
chairman of the NAEDB and former 
inspector-general of forests, told 


Sunday, "This is just the beginning 
in Meghalaya where any kind of regu¬ 
lation was difficult to impose earlier 
on." 

Til! now, the state’s forest depart¬ 
ment — which is the guardian of 
only 6 per cent of the forested area in 
Meghalaya—- was cieariy in no posi¬ 
tion to implement the National Fore¬ 
st Policy. It had no jurisdiction over 
the land owned by various agencies, 
private parties and traditional bodies. 

According to state forest officials, 
various district councils like the 
Khasi Hills Autonomous District 
Council (KHADC), the Jayantia 
HiBs Autonomous District Council 
(JHaDC) and die Garo Hills Autoao- 
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ALONG WAIT: Burmese refugees in the Leikul camp 


Says U Bo Than, "J strongly protest Indi- camp at a Leikul suffering the same fate, 
a's decision to formalise the border In this light, the Indian government’s 
trade. The SLORC will use the income decision to confer the Jawaharlal Nehru 
from the trade to suppress the Burmese Award for International Understanding 
peoples’ movement." on Aung San Suu Kyi seems to symboli- 

Immedialely after the trade-ties were se "New Delhi’s hypocrisy and double 
formalised on 12 April, the refugee standards". In a statement, the central 
camp in Champhai was closed down, committee of the All Burma Students' 
And there is every likelihood of another League (ABSL) declared that "the 


award given to Suu Kyi will become 
meaningful only when the India govern¬ 
ment denounces the SLORC regime and 
fully supports our struggle for peace, 
democracy and the restoration of human 
rights in Burma”. 

The recent operation by Indian and 
Burmese troops to Hush out insurg¬ 
ents in the north-east, has also not gone 
down too well with the refugees here. 
Says, Kyaw Than, a fonner Burmese 
language compiler in the education 
department of Rangoon University, 
"India’s close ties with the SLORC 
shocks us." 

The Burmese people have long hoped 
that the Indian government would provi¬ 
de them with military training and sup¬ 
port to oust the SLORC regime. "We 
want help from India, including arms, to 
help us fight the military regime", says 
Than Doke, vice president of the ABSL. 

With the military junta in Burma refu¬ 
sing to recognise the democratically- 
elected representatives and the Indian 
government’s stance remaining ambi¬ 
guous, the Burmese refugees arc fast los¬ 
ing hope. • 

KMm nwkchwn/lffigfMl 


mous District Council (GHADQ 
have hindered the effective manage¬ 
ment of forest reserve* in Meghalaya. 

Mukherjee came down heavily on 
the district councils for exceeding 
their brief, "The Sixth Schedule of 



the Constitution has given die district 
councils the right to manage die fore¬ 
sts only. It does not mean that the dis¬ 
trict councils can own and harvest 
the forest*," he said. 

The district council authorities 
have taken strong exception to Muk- 
herjee’s observations. They allege 
that the Meghalaya Forest Depart¬ 
ment has been a major defaulter in 
paying royalties to the state govern¬ 
ment. They also contend that the 
unclassified forest areas of the state 
have been managed by the forest 
•department since 1994. This switch¬ 
over has put enormous financial pres¬ 
sure on the district councils, besides 
affecting registered timber 
contractors. 


It is this powerful timber lobby 
that has tried hard to prevent the bann¬ 
ing of the felling of trees. And the 
fact that cmly nine and not the IS (as 
had been originaily drawn up) variet- 
ies have bee n banned, seems to speak 
dtelwnscof' clout ' 


cent of forest lands, as against the 
requirement of 66 per cent envisaged 
by the National Forest Policy. Accor¬ 
ding to (be principal chief conserva¬ 
tor of forests of the state, fialbittder 
Singh, 231 square kilometre of forest 
land has been lost over the past few 
years. 

Eco-conscious organisations and 
various non-governmental organisa¬ 
tions (NGOs) based in Shillong have 
been taking up the cause of preserv¬ 
ing forests in die state. They believe 
that the loss of forest reserves has 
already affected the weather pattern 
of the state. In fact, rainfall in the 
state has dropped over the last four 
years. In Shillong itself, the total 
annual rainfall had come down from 
2544.6 mm in 1991 to 1564.7 mm in 
1994. 

So, it is high time that the state 
government took serious note of the 
matter. Now, if properly implement¬ 
ed by die forest authorities, this step 
should go a long way jn setting 
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DIABETES - 
WHAT REMEDY? 


InnurntraWe medicine* advertised as 
cure tor diabetes are available in the market 
Unfortunately many diabetic patients are unaware 
that once they are affected by to <f sease, toy 
end never be totally free from it, and tot there is 
no permanent core for it Such patients may 
read this and come to their own conclusions 

Diabetes is an experience dOe to 
functional vanations of internal organs When it 
ma nilests, patients, ignorant of the averse side- 
effects, begin to consume piHs in excess doses 
and take frequent injections The result is 
intermittent and uncontrolled urination, excessive 
thirst, dimness of vision, constant pain in the 
fingers, limbs and the body as a whole, ache m 
hands and legs, lack ol vigour, sleeplessness, 
loss of appetite, trembling of the body, physical 
debility, nervous weakness and inability to carry 
on normal physical activities Ultimately neHecSve 
treatment and excessive doses of medicine 
transform the diabetic patient into a permanent 
invalid, an old person mined physically and 
mentally in hs young age 

We put on the market tor the first time 
in India 'Diebctacf, an Ayurvedic Median® which 
is the end product of years of research, and 
which is prepared from a variety of medicinal 
substances collected fromdiffersntparts of Intia, 
at a time when to popular motion that only 
allopathic medicines are effective m treating 
diabetes and allied complaints was prevalent 
We have been distributing 'Diabetacf both 
directly and through post to thousands of diabetic 
patients both in India and abroad from December, 
1991 onwards 

Regular and continued useof ‘Dabetacf 
as per our doctor's directions, has resulted in 
the reduction ol the level ol sugar in blood and 
urine, and the patients have been able to make 
themselves free from the side-effects due to 
excessive and prolonged use of allopathic 
medcmes They have regained health and 
youth which they possessed before becoming 
diabetes Their original physical and mental 
powers have returned and now they are able to 
lead normal lives 

li is abundant proof ol the efficacy ol 
our mericine tot many allopathic doctors in 
foreign countnes prescribe 'Diabetacf to their 
patients. 

Patients who find it inconvenient to 
come m person can get the medicine along with 
our Doctor's treatment directions through post 

The cost of one course of medicine for 
one month's use is Rs 250 /- (VPP charge 
extra) 

Either the total amount or Rs. 100/- by 
way of advance can be sent per MO/DD We 
have arranged to send one to six courses of 
medicine in one consignment according to 
requirement. 

N B Six courses of medicine are sent in one 
consignment to foregin countries Those who 
wish to use to medicine can first contact us 
Money need be sen afterwards 

Address tor correspondence M.O./D.D 


Ganging up 



Opposition parties in the state make a united hid to 
take on the Congress(I) 


The ruling Congres- 
s(I) was hoping to 
cash in on the normal 
disarray associated 
with the Opposition 
parties in the state to 
giab the two Rajya 
ASSAM Sabha seats from 
Assam. It was a foreg¬ 
one conclusion that the Union finance 
minister Manmohan Singh would hag 
one of the seats and be elected to the 
Rajya Sabha for the second time from 
Assam. So, it was the contest for the 
second scat that attracted all atten¬ 
tion. The Congress(I) renominated its sit¬ 
ting MP David Ledger for this seat while 
the Assam Gana Parishad (AGP) fielded 
ParagdharChaliha. 

And in a surprising turn of events, par¬ 
ties with such diverse ideologies as the 
CPI and the CPI(M) on one hand, and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) on the 
other, put their differences aside and 
ganged up against the Congrcss(I) for 
the 5 June election. 

Given the fact that the ruling party 
had a strength of 63 in a House ot 126, it 
was always going to be a close affair. In 
the end, it was the last-minute decision 
of the ten-member BJP force in the state 
to back the AGP president’s candidature 
that tilted the balance in Chaliha’s 
favour. On its own, the AGP, with an 
effective strength of 23, could not have 
hoped to ensure Chaliha’s victory. 

The BJP decision came only after the 
Opposition leader Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta wrote a joint letter with Chali- 
ha to the BJP president L.K. Advani 
seeking his party’s help. Following the 
formal request, all the ten BJP MLAs 
were directed to cast their first preferen¬ 
ce votes for Chaliha. 

Chaliha polled eight votes more than 
Ledger. Describing his win as a "vic¬ 
tory for Opposition unity in Assam", 
Chaliha said: "This is the beginning of 
the end of the misrule of the Congress(I) 
in Assam." 

And Ledger’s defeat has overshadow¬ 
ed the facile win of Manmohan Singh. 
The Congress(I) leadership had made a 
strong bid to grab the two seats. A day 


before the actual voting, a high-powered 
delegation comprising two Union mini¬ 
sters of state, Santosh Mohan Dev and 
Matang Singh, and party heavyweights 
R.K. Dhawan and Sushil Kumar Shinde 
rushed to Guwahati to help chief mini¬ 
ster Hileswar Saikia. But all this did lit¬ 
tle to help Ledger’s cause. 

The chief minister, however, refused 
to term this as a failure. "We still manag¬ 
ed to get 19 more seats than the party’s 
actual strength. It was a spot of ill-luck 
that prevented Mr Ledger’s victory," he 
told Sunday. 



UNfTY MOVES: leader of the Opposition , 
Prafulla Kumar Mahanta 

The Prime Minister’s confidant and 
Union minister of state for parliamenta¬ 
ry affairs, Matang Singh, one of the four 
central ministers sent from New Delhi, 
echoed Saikia’s words, "That we manag¬ 
ed to get 19 extra votes proved that the 
Congress Legislature Party is not only 
united but is capable of gamering sup¬ 
port from outside too." • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Go green 

■ With the price of food pro¬ 
ducts sky-rockeung, an 
enterpusing private compa¬ 
ny in Bangalore has come up 
with a novel scheme to pros i- 
de some relief to consumers 
An organisation called 
Green Harvest has been offe¬ 
ring vegetables at Rs 2 a kg’ 
From two outlets in the city 
—at Mallcswaram and Bana- 
shankari — any person who 
possesses a Green Value 
Card, is able to pick up 18 
varieties of vegetables at this 
incredibly low pnee 
And in order to be a card 
holder, one can deposit Rs 
1 ,(XX) and be tree to buy 50 
kg of vegetables at the rate of 
Rs 2 for three months or inv¬ 
est Rs 2,000 and pick up 100 
kg at the rate of Rs I 75 
It has been two months 
since this novel scheme was 
introduced and it has 
already caught on With the 


scheme becoming popular, 
Green Harvest has decided 
to open five more outlets m 
the city during this month 
And while the residents of 
Bangalore benefit from this 
unique scheme, people in 
other cities of the countiy 


can do little but go ‘green’ 
with envy 

Hindi high 

■ A 30-mcmber delegation 
of the high-powered commit¬ 
tee of Parliament on official 
languages will soon be 


Contributed by K 3 Brinlvm Suruthknl, Knmatekc 



embarking on a world tour 
The objective to get an idea 
of how to implement Hindi 
in government offices of the 
country 1 

And the entire exercise ot 
sending MPs and senior offi 
ualson this seemingly 
absurd mission is going to 
cost a neat Rs 1 crore 

The delegation will be 
split up into three different 
sections, each travelling 
along a separate route And 
this is not the first time that 
the committee has undertak¬ 
en such a trip In 1980, a sum 
lar tour had been organised 
Another sojourn had been 
planned in 1989, but was 
scrapped at the last minute 
by the government 

Interestingly, the chair 
man of this committee is the 
Union home minister One 
wonders what facts about 
‘home’ can possibly be 
gathered from such a world 
tour • 


THIS INDIA 
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CALCUTTA: The traffic poll- ( 

cc in the city has realised that 
bold methods an* essential to 
improve the chaotic conditions 
of Calcutta's roads. And given 
their fierce ‘clamp-down*, 
tilings should finally be set right. 

Recently, Calcutta’s traffic 
police have introduced an inno¬ 
vative device called the "wheel 
clamp” to teach illegally parked 
vehicles a lesson, The device, 
comprising a semi-circular steel 
rod with spikes, has been design¬ 
ed by the city police. 

So now, if a vehicle is found 
to be in a "No Parking" zone, the 
police are simply locking one 
wheel of the vehicle with the clamp, turning the key and 
attaching a sticker reading "Locked, Calcutta Police". Not 
only does this ensure that the errant driver coughs up the 
fine, but if also embarrasses the wrong-doer considerably. 
According to tike deputy commissioner of police, traf¬ 
fic, Sundit ICar Pbrifcayastha, "The wheel damp has 

And this up soon be 

toad effort has 

robe mate to careless Calcuttans a thing ortwo 


about traffic rules. Traffic lights with a public address sys¬ 
tem are, thus, being set up at busy intersections. These 'bar¬ 
king" signals will be used to prevent vehicles and pedestri¬ 
ans from stepping out of line.— The Telegraph (Pinky 
Bhaiya. Calcutta). 

BOMBAY: A110-ycar-old-woman, Radha Bai Kale, has 
begun an indefinite dhama outside the Ali Yavar Jung 
national institute for the hearing imparted at Bandra. Her 
demand: the transfer of her grandson from the Delhi office 
of the institute. 

According to Radha Bai, her grandson, Vishnu Kale, 
has been trying for the past four years to get a transfer to 
Bombay. He has written several letters to the director of 
the institute and also to the Union welfare minister Sitaram 
Kesri-But, to no avail. 

And why is Kale so desperate for a transfer? Explains 
Ratfoa Bai. "That is no male member in the funily — 
which includes his wife, two daughters, Ns mother, and 
myself. My grandson earns Rs 4.000 per month, from 
which he pays a rent ofRs 1,500in Delhi and so he cannot 
.send us much. Once be comes to Bombay, all our problems 
will be strived." 

Meanwhile, the incident has created quite a flutter here. 
The phi lady's tale of woe has even attracted die Shiv 
Smm*s4mtimon. Sena Jeadere have declared support 

*feb,RMb« Bid's peaceful station.— The Times of India 
Roy, Pune)/ 
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ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

I t seems that you will have 
more time to yourself to do 
as you please. You may he 
relieved of daunting 
responsibilities. You should 
be able to take off under your 
own steam It is a good time 
for buying furniture or other 
articles that will make your 
home comfortable and 
attractive. 

TAURUS 


(21 Ap- )-20Ma\) 

T heie may be financial 
problems. Bankers and 
accountants can be most 
helpful in this respect. But 
friends may encourage you 
to spend money like water, 
so beware. The week may 
leave you on a worrying 
note. Inquiries into your 
business activities or your 
past may reveal 
disconcerting facts. 

GEMINI 


(2/ Max-20 June) 

T hose who had been 
expecting the worst can 
find that their anxieties were 
wholly unfounded. 
Self-confidence and 
assurance are likely to 
receive a welcome boost. 
You should be left in no 
doubt that you are loved and 
appreciated. Mounting 
tensions over joint financial 
problems should dissolve. 

CANCER 


{2! June-20 July) 

Y ou may wantio travel 
and explore new 
territories, Tiy getting out of 
your rut. For those who may 
find travel difficult, 
discussions and study 
activities can open up new 
vistas, Reading or talking 
over philosophical matters 
can prove most stimulating. 


(2/ July 20August) 

S uperficial appearances 
can belie the true state of 
affairs. You may have to dig 
beneath the surface to realise 
that everything is alright. 
Don’t rush into new’ 
investments. Influential 
people can be most 
cooperative. Other parties 
are finally seeing sense and 
promising to behave more 
responsibly. 


(21 September-20 October) 

A bsent-mindedness can 
mean that meetings and 
appointments are forgotten. 
Keep your responsibilities in 
mind by noting them down 
Dealings with business 
partners can be made more 
complicated by financial 
problems. Don't disperse 
your energies over too wide 
a field. Property affairs may 
pose problems. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

Y ou are in danger of 
losing touch with 
reality. Building castles in 
the air may seem to provide 
answers to your problems 
merely because, in this way, 
you are diverting your 
attention. Difficulties may 
increase if you ignore them. 
Be more realistic. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

B usiness affairs might be 
an uphill task. You may 
wonder whether your efforts 
are worth it. But 
perseverence will show you 
that you are indeed on the 
right track. Forget your 
doubts for it is just a matter 
of time and things will be 
normal again. 


(21 November-20 Dei ember) 


D on’t neglect loved ones. 

Personal ambitions or 
professional activities will 
have to make way for more 
pressing family needs. You 
will only be courting trouble 
if you go your own way at 
the expense of those who 
need your love and support. 
Occupational affairs are best 
left until the following week. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

N othing should be taken 
for granted. Hidden 
dangers may be lurking 
beneath the surface. Don’t 
trust people or situations 
until you are better 
acquainted with them. 

Others will take a delight in 
knocking you off the perch if 
you take a high-handed 
attitude. Let others make up 
their own minds. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

L oved ones will have their 
feet firmly on the 
ground. You can confidently 
leave all arrangements and 
practical considerations in 
their capable hands. They 
advice they offer in financial 
matters will be sound. You 
might not be in the mood to 
take on too many 
responsibilities. Follow 
weil-wompatterns. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

T ake a stand if others are 
being pushy. People may 
try to undermine your 
authority, rights and even 
your reputation. You cannot 
put off confrontations with 
trouble-makers any longer. 
You may have to make it 
clear just what your motives 
and values are. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Bon voyage! 

■ Come June and can a 
foreign trip be far off? 
Certainly not for the chief 
minister of West Bengal, 
Jyoti Ba.su. 

Last week, Writers’ 
Buildings bureaucrats and 
senior ministers bid farewell 
to their CM as he took off for 
the US and England. Jyoti 
Basu will be away from 
West Bengal for one whole 
month. 

But unlike previous occa¬ 
sions, the Marxist chief mini¬ 
ster is not on a leisure trip. 
This is confirmed by the fact 
that neither his wife nor per¬ 
sonal secretary Joykrishna 
Ghosh are accompanying 
him. This time, his team 
included a number of 
industrialists and corporate 
chiefs of the state. 


HEARD IN LUCKNOW 

There’s No Luck Now for 
Mulayam here. 

A MAYAWAT' LOYALIST 



be the consensus candidate 
for the prime ministership, 
should the National Front' 
supported by the Left parties 
come to power in the next 
general elections, could 
come in for serious conside¬ 
ration, the idea has been shot 
down. And the opposition to 
Basu’s candidature has 
come from none other than 
the National Front chairman, 
N.T. Rama Rao. 

It was former Prime Mini¬ 
ster and a senior leader of the 
National Front, V.P. Singh, 
who had, reportedly, sug¬ 
gested Jyoti Basu's name for 
die prime ministership. But 
N.T. Rama Rao did not fall 
in line. 



N.T. Rama Rao: Is Bass 
listening? 

At a recent press conferen¬ 
ce, NTR said that he did not 
approveof V.P. Singh’schoi- 


Jyetl Basu: luring the West 

Apparently, Jyoti Basu’s 
visit is in keeping with his 
recent liberalisation policy 
and the drive to lure foreign 
investors to West Bengal. 
According to sources, the 
West Bengal chief minister 
is expected to meet a number 
of American and British 
industrialists during his, trip. 

Jyoti Basu is expected to 
make an all out bid to woo 
foreign investors. 

a 


A matter of 
choice 

■ More on chief mini¬ 
ster Jyoti Basu. 

Even before the proposal 
that the Marxist CM could 


CHECK-L.IST 


After the Gidderbaha by-election: who ’$ 
saying what in Punjab 

■ Thu Congrd»(l): Lost the Gidderbaha Assembly 
by-elections to the reunited Akali Oal by a reasonable 
margin (2,000 votes), despite the fact that It had pulled out 
all stops in campaigning. A major personal setback for 
Chief minister Beant Singh, In the last Assembly elections, 
the Congress got 47 per cent of the vote as the Akali Oal 
boycotted the election. 


■ Dm Akali Dal: Has been emboldened to ask for the 
chief minister's resignation. Gidderbaha iePrakash Singh 
Badal’s constituency—-he has nurtured It since 1957. A 
mayor feather in the cap of the Akali Oal, the victory will 
further strengthen Badal's position In the unified Oal. 


■ Thu Bahujan Samul Party: The major 
Opposition in the state, It fought as an ally of the Akali Dal. 
This victory will strengthen a demoralised BSP, which 
actually lost its share of support in Punjab In the last 
elections. 


■ Thu Tfwari Congress: The lone ranger from - 
Punjab, Jagmeet Singh Brar, says his stand Is vindicated 
—that Beam Singh and his corrupt administration will 
finally destroy the Congress in Puhjab. 


ce before going on to add 
that the candidate for the 
Prime Minister’s post will be 
decided by the people and 
not by an individual leader. 


Hitting back 

■ Of late there has been 
a lot of political activi¬ 
ty in the Himalayan state of 
Sikkim. 

Last week, former chief 
minister of Sikkim Nar 
Bahadur Bhandari launched 
an aggressive campaign 
against his arch-rival and the 
present CM, Pawan Kumar 



N.B. Bhandarh erittetelug 


Chamling. Barely six 
months after Chamling’ s> 
Sikkim Democratic Front 
defeated Bhandari’$ Sikkim 
Sangram Parishad.the latter, 
in an attempt to destabilise 
the ruling regime, has accus¬ 
ed Chamling of "inefficien¬ 
cy, coiTuption and 
caste-baiting". 

Bhandari has alleged that 
Chamling is conspiring to 
separate Sikkim from 
India and has also branded 
him as a CPI(M) activist. 
What’s more, Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari has also published 
a booklet in which’ he has 
highlighted the Chamling 
government's double- 
standard policies and failure 
to fulfil election promises. 

Chamling. however, 
seems to be unperturbed. • 
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DELHI DIARY 


Testing times 

■ Union petroleum 
minister Satish Shar- 
ma is down in the dumps 
these days. And doesn’t 
know where to go. 

Last Sunday. Sharma 
sought tut appointment with 
Sonia Gandhi. He was asked 
to wait at 10 Janpath. He 
waited and cooled his heels 
for nearly 20 minutes. 

But, the meeting did not 
materialise. Apparently, 
Sonia didn’t send for him. 

Finally, the petroleum 
minister left without an audi¬ 
ence with Sonia. According 
to sources, Sonia Gandhi is 



Satish Sharma: snubbed 
by Sonia 

very unhappy over the fact 
that Amethi, which was the 
constituency of her late hus¬ 
band Rajiv Gandhi and is 
now represented by Sharma, 
is being neglected by the 
petroleum minister. 

Perhaps, this was Sonia’s 
way of showing her displea- 


Sharma. 



■ The Minister of state 
in die Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office, Bhuvanesb 
Cbaturvedi, seems to be in 
trouble. 

A memorandum has been 
prepare# against Cbaturvedi 
by Congressmen from Kota, 
led bjl former MP ShantS 


HP.ARD IN THE CENTRAL HALL 

When Alexander Is In Delhi, 
every minister thinks he’s going 
to be playing Porus. 

A MINISTER ON PC ALEXANDER’S ARRIVAL 
IN DELHI JUST BEFORE THE CABINET 
RESHUFFLE 


Dhariwal. The memoran¬ 
dum alleges that Cbaturvedi 
did a deal with the erstwhile 
Maharaja of Kota to get him 
a huge sum as compensation 
for land which was acquired 
by thedefence ministry a few 
years ago. The case was in 
court and Dhariwal and 
others allege that the mini¬ 
ster's actions cost the state 
enormous loss. 

The dissidents didn't stop 
there. They managed to get 
an appointment with the PM. 
Narasimha Rao reportedly 
heard their grievances with- 



Bhuvanesli Cbaturvedi: off 
to Paris 


CHECK-LIST 


Some absurd beliefs about US 
involvement in India’s domestic politics 

■ S.B. Chsvsn: One of his first observations after he 
was made the Union home minister was that the CIA had 
been Involved in Rajiv Gandhi's assassination. The 
Americans were first furious and then cold 
with the home minister. 


■ Mulayam Singh Yadav: Believes that the United 
States had him thrown out of chief ministership because of 
his criticism of US policies and India’s liberalisation. 


■ K.K. Tawmy: According to him, the Americans 
wanted a unipolar world where they would be the only power; 
and Raitv Gandhi threatened this cosy vision of the 
world. Gandhi first invited the Ire of the Americans when he 
opposed the refuelling of US warships on Indian soil during 
the Gulf war. So die 'ranks had Sandhi removed. 


I Stmt# iKfci rt lvt ywtmbtrtoftlf 

SSCST US^ry 

Rao tebattllng the pressure of the US administration 
single-handedly. 

In such a situation the dissidents are clearly in the 
American's pocket, whatever they might say to the 
contrary. Sonia Gandhi Is becoming an unwilling tool In 
this game. 


out commenting on the 
matter. 

But after that, it was Cha- 
turvedi who went as part of' 
the PM’s delegation to Paris. 
The Kota Congress is busy 
planning its next move. 


Home truth 

■ Avatar Singh Bhada- 
na received a piece 
of Union home minister 
S.B. Chavan’smind recently, 
when he went to lobby again¬ 
st the Haryana chief minister 
Bhajan Lai. 

Bhadana went to see the 
home minister just after a 
triumphant anti-Bhajan Lai 
rally that he had organised in 
Haryana. "You should get 
the Governor to send his 
report on the activities that 
Bhajan Lai is up to. It is 
shocking," said Bhadana not 
knowing that some newspa- 



S.B. Chavan: attacking 


per friends of Chavan’s were 
sitting there, listening to him. 

Chavan looked at the 
repeaters. Then he looked at 
Bhadana severely. "Do you 
realise what you’re saying?" 
he began. "Bhajan Lai is my 
chief minister. Have you 
ever heard of a Congress 
government asking foe 
Governor for a report against 
its own chief minister?" 

"In any case, you should 
know what to say when," 
said Chavan looking in the 
direction of the reporters, 
who just grinned. 

Abashed, Bhadana just 
looked at his shoes before 
mumbling that be just 
remembered be had an 
appointment. • 
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AT&T is helping India on its way to the information superhighway. Our 
advanced telecom networks will help India take its place as a global economic 
superpower. 

Our wide range of technology is already reaching out across the country. 
In partnership with VSNL, we have been providing long distance phone services 
to the US for over 25 years. Our alliance with the Aditya Birla Group aims to 
provide basic and cellular services to consumers and businesses. Switching 
and transmission equipment manufactured by joint ventures with the Tatas is 
already -being installed in the Indian network. Our project with Finolex to 
manufacture fibre optic cables goes onstream in early 1996. 

The full range of modern AT&T business communication systems and 
consumer products is already available in India. And AT&T is also bringing 
together computing and communications to help the financial, banking and 
communications sectors with breakthrough information solutions. 

In fact, with our alliances, manufacturing capabilities, over 100 years’ 
experience and the unparalleled achievements of AT&T Bell Laboratories, we 
are best equipped to design, build and operate complete state-of-the-art 
communications networks in India. 

Our business is complex, but our vision is simple. We want to help bring 
people together, across India and around the world. Anytime, anywhere. 


£ m AT&T 

Your True Choice 


Mohan Dev House, 13, Tolstoy Marg, New Delhi-110 001 Phone 011-3310513 
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YOU HAVE THE DRIVE. 
NOW GET THE POWER. 
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SERVO’SUPERIOR XEESH 

EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL 


High speed and power that is what today's new generation cars are all about These hi-tech automobiles demand 
a superior engine oil like Indianoil's SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH that can perform even under some of the most 
demanding conditions And it’s perfected at Indianoil’s Research and Development centre One of Asia's most 
advanced 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH is a high grade engine oil that meets the stringent requirements of 
API SH/CD, ILSAC GF-I and the EC II level energy conservation standard** Appx international bodies like the 
American Petroleum Institute (API) and International Lubricant Standardisation and Approval Committee (ILSAC) 
have attested the quality of SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH It exceeds the requirements of American, European, 
Japanese and Indian gasoline cars Including those equipped with catalytic converters and operating on 'unleaded' 
petrol. 

What's more, SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH is the only mineral oii based engine oil in India to have the double seal 
of approval - the API Donut and Starburst symbols 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH ensures a minimum 2 7% fuel conservation under ideal test conditions It increases 
engine life and reduces maintenance costs An extended oil change period of 10,000 km ensures better economy 

Now, at last, you have the power to drive your engine to the limits Switch to SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH and feel 
the difference 



Look for the double seal 
of approval 



NDIANOL 


SERVO*ADDS LIFE. 

Available at Indianoil petrol stations in your city 
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What’s the 
option? 


T he battle for the 

Congress (11 — 17 June) 
was an informative expose 
on the present state of affairs 
within the strife-tom party. 

The demand for Rao’s 
ouster from the post of party 
president has been gathering 
force for quite some time 


now. The recent split in the 
party only served to reinfor¬ 
ce the opinion that while he 
should continue as Prime 
Minister, fresh blood was 
needed to rejuvenate the 
organisation itself, which is 
in grave danger of collapsing 
altogether. 

Who gains control of the 
Congress in the future is 
certainly an important issue 
for Congressmen them - 
selves, but while they are 


busy squabbling to gain such 
control, they should remem¬ 
ber that the nation, after a 
certain point, does not care 
two hoots about who beco¬ 
mes their party president. 
What the man on the street is 
interested in is a clean, func¬ 
tioning government. So if 
Congressmen are at all seri¬ 
ous about winning the next 
elections, they should start 
putting their house in order 
immediately. 

Anupama Chawla, Chandigarh 
(Punjab) 

■ The way P.V. Narasimha 
Rao had started his tenure as 
the Prime Minister of India, 
had seemed promising. 
Today, there is complete dis¬ 
enchantment with him in all 
quarters. After the charisma¬ 
tic and young Rajiv Gandhi, 
Rao’s laid-back and dither¬ 
ing tactics is beginning to 
give rise to discontent, not 


only in the Congress ranks 
but also in a major portion of 
the electorate. 

If the Congress has to spru¬ 
ce up its image and prove 
itself to be the only party cap¬ 
able of handling the political 
mess that India is in, a 
change of leadership appears 
to be the way out. 

Sadly, the one person who 
had an international stature 
— Aijun Singh — has defec¬ 
ted from the party. Sonia 


Gandhi doesn't appear too 
interested in getting involv¬ 
ed in politics; and, of course, 
there’s also the fact that 
she’s a foreigner. Sharad 
Pawar has a history of corrup¬ 
tion to his name. 

Under these circumstan¬ 
ces, who does the Congress 
turn to? 

Saltaah Mehta, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradesh) 


Pen power 


B eing a reader of the ‘Let¬ 
ters to the editor’ colum¬ 
ns of various publications, I 
hugely appreciated the arti¬ 
cle on the men and women 
who write them ( Respect¬ 
ed Sir/Madam , 28 May — 3 
June). 

These letter-writers are 
important to every publica¬ 
tion because they are the 
ones who act as a check on 
the print media — keeping 
them on their toes and forc¬ 
ing them to thoroughly veri¬ 
fy their facts while reporting 
something. Even small mis¬ 
takes do not go unnoticed by 
these hawk-eyed ladies and 
gentlemen. 

In fact, it often so happens 
that the missives of some of 
these letter-writers read far 
better than quite a few of the 
stories published in the 
magazines and papers! I 
wish DrU.S. Iyer all success 
in his endeavours to make 
the forum of letter-writers 
grow and flourish, and hope 
that he continues with his 
self-appointed task of acting 
as a commentator on the vari¬ 
ous highs and lows of the 
print media. 

Rekha Mehta, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Marriage of 
convenience 


P olitical opportunism has 
made Indian politicians 
the most hated lot in the 
whole country and they 
deserve nationwide 



Aifun Singh and N.D. 

Tlwari: will the partnership 
last? 

odium (Split, 4— 10 June). 

The marriage of conveni¬ 
ence between Arjun Singh 
and N.D. Tiwari is a case in 
point. That they both have an 
eye on receiving political 
favours from Sonia Gandhi 
is also apparent. The way 
political events have shaped 
up recently clearly show that 
Aijun Singh is a man who is, 
to use a cliched metaphor, 
like a rudderless boat. N.D. 
Tiwari, I think, has proved 
himself to be a consummate 
opportunist while Sonia is 
till now playing the role of a 
fence-sitter. The Prime Mini¬ 
ster surprises us all (and pro¬ 
bably himself as well) by act¬ 
ing with panache someti¬ 
mes, but he is by and large a 
man given to procrastinating 
and is hardly the dynamic 
leader the country needs at 
this hour. 

Politics in our country has 
never been in the kind of 
mess as it is in today. The 
Congress is no longer the par¬ 
ty it used to be and sadly 
enough, there is still no natio¬ 
nal alternative to it. The out¬ 
come of the next general elec¬ 
tions is likely to further the 
confusion, because I think it 
is clear by now that no party 
will be able to secure an abso¬ 
lute majority. 

U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 



P.V. Naraslmha Rao: turbulant tlmaa ahaatf 
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Two skies to It 


T he story on the anti-nukes 
wanting the Kaiga ato¬ 
mic power plant mishap 
enquiry report to be made 
public has given this group 
undeserved publicity (Chain 
reaction 1 28 May — 3 June). 

The anti-nuke group has 
of late been protesting too 
vehemently and totally disre¬ 
garding the positive advanta¬ 
ges of nuclear power, which 
has a lot to offer us, if used 
judiciously. This group 
seems to have multiple stan¬ 
dards, for they are not averse 
to pace-makers being plant¬ 
ed inside the body or even 
radiation therapy, knowing 
that it has a genetic fallout, 
but kick up a major row 


when it comes to the adverse 
effects of the country’s 
nuclear energy programme. 

People have now started 
questioning the price paid 
for industrial prosperity in 
terms of pollution, but it has 
to be realised that there is no 
way that large amounts of 
energy can be amassed and 
used without some hazard 01 
disadvantage somewhere. 

The fear of the Citizens 
Against Nuclear Knergy 
(CANE) activists that 
nuclear power is unsafe, is 
totally unfounded and their 
demand to stop further activi¬ 
ties in this field is also uncall¬ 
ed for. Power-starved Karna¬ 
taka needs alternative sour¬ 
ces to provide energy as 
hydro-power is limited and 
seasonal. They must realise 
that nuclear power can be 
truely beneficial if used in 
the right way. 

A.S. Raj, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


People want 
peace 


T his is with reference to 
the article on the Chrar- 
e-Sharief debacle that appea¬ 
red in your magazine (Battle 
fatigue , 28 May — 3 June). 

The razing of the holy 
Sufi shrine by militants from 
across the border has once 
again exposed the nefarious 
designs of our neighbour 
Pakistan with regard to the 


An atomic power plant: not a devil's workshop 
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The Chrapo-Shariof shrlno: Pakistan’s nefarious designs 


Valley. It is time Pakistan 
and the rest of the world 
realised that Kashmir will 
remain an integral part of 
India. 

The rest of the nation also 
cannot afford to be a silent 
by-stander at this crucial 
juncture and turn a Nelson’s 
eye towards the tumultous 
events that have ravaged this 
once-beautiful state of India. 
T ogether, the country should 
work out a plausible method 
of restoring normalcy and 
the democratic process to the 
Valley. 

V.R. Anil, Madras (Tamil Nadu) 


Thrust and parry 


I n his article titled Genetic 
problem (4—10 June), 
your correspondent, G.S. 
Radhakrishna, has directly 
accused me of soft-pedalling 
die efforts to revive the pro¬ 
ject for the setting up of a 
Centre for DNA Fingerprint¬ 
ing and Diagnostics (CDFD) 
at the CCMB, Hyderabad, 
and in an additional innuen¬ 
do has implied that the 
CCMB is somehow responsi¬ 
ble for the failure of this pro¬ 
ject, so far, to have got off 
the ground. It is extremely 
difficult to rebut an innuen¬ 
do, and I challenge Mr 
Radhakrishna to present the 
facts supporting these points 
so that 1 can rebut them. I 
would like Mr Radhakrishna 
to take note of the following 
facts, which are at variance 


with his statements: 

•He staled that Rs 4.32 ciore 
were sanctioned by the mini¬ 
stry of home affairs (MHA) 
for setting up the CDFD in 
1992. However, the stated 
sum (to be equally shared by 
MHA, DBT and CS IR)was 
only approved but not 
sanctioned. 

The actual sum sanctioned to 
us w&s from DBT and was 
only Rs 50 lakh, which had 
the stipulation that it cannot 
be spent before a memoran¬ 
dum of understanding 
(MOU) on the CDFD was 
signed by MHA, CSIR and 
DBT. Since the MOU was 
not signed even until Novem¬ 
ber 1993,1 had no option but 
to comply with DBTs requ¬ 
est to return the 50 lakh. 

•When it was decided in 
1994 that CDFD would be 
piloted and funded solely by 
the DBT, we were asked to 
prepare a revised proposal. 
We did and this one, amount¬ 
ing to Rs 11.3 crore, is being 
processed by DBT. 

•The CDFD figured for the 
first time only in the budget 
of the Union finance mini¬ 
ster in the current financial 
year. 

•CDFD is not to be set up at 
the CCMB; it will be an auto¬ 
nomous centre and was 
always planned to be so. 
CCMB will house it for the 
initial 18 months period but 
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will have a continuing orga¬ 
nic scientific link w ith it 
even later. 

•No paper, letter ot docu¬ 
ment pertaining to the sett¬ 
ing up ofCDFD w as delayed 
in my office tor more than a 
week. 

In view of the above, will Mr 
Radhakrishna care to point 
out how I ‘soft-pedalled' the 
issue? Investigative report 
ing is a difficult task, involv¬ 
ing proper research, and is 
not merely a conduit for plan¬ 
ted stones. 

D. Balasubramanian, director, 
CCMB. Hyderabad (Andhra 
Pradeah) 

G.S. Radhakrishna 
replies: 

/ stand b\ mx story . / check¬ 
ed and counter-checked mx 
facts and am confident that 
there is not a single docu¬ 
ment or letter by the direc¬ 
tor , CCMB, aimed at promot¬ 
ing the DNA centre. 

•Will the director clarify as 
to how and why a sum of Rs 
20 lakh, sent by DBT in the 
year 19B9- 90 for promotion 
of the DNA project was spent 
under other heads than that ? 

• Will he tell us of any measu¬ 
res he had taken, as diret tor, 
to try and speed up the sign¬ 
ing of the MOV by the DBT 
and the other organisations 
involved? 

•Is it not a fact that attempts 
were made to convert the 
DNA centre into another pro¬ 
ject of the CCMB on the lines 
of Jonaki — a genetic engi¬ 
neering lab set up in the 
CCMB campus by the depart¬ 
ment of atomic energy? 

•I strongly refute the charge 
of'planting stories' that the 
CCMB director implies . 
Almost every journalist in 
Hyderabad knows the state 
of affairs in the R&D institu¬ 
tions of CSIR in Hyderabad, 
but none wish to bell the cat. 


Much ado about visas 


T his is with reference (o 
the cover story, 
Embassy row (9—15 
April), wherein Pakistan 
High Commission offici¬ 
als have been quoted as 
saying that the Indian 
high commissioner in 
Pakistan refused visas for 
Ms Abida Parveen and 
party. The author, 
although without justifi¬ 
cation, also states, "But 
equally, it was clear that 
Riaz Khokhar once again 
had more facts on his 
side." 

The article is mis¬ 
leading, as it is factually 
incorrect. The visas were 
never refused. The facts 
are as follows: 

• While the Pakistan fore¬ 
ign office letter request¬ 
ing visas was dated 15 
March, it was delivered 
by hand by a representa¬ 
tive to the High Commis¬ 
sion on Thursday, 16 
March. The accompany¬ 
ing applications were nei¬ 
ther in prescribed profor¬ 
ma nor the details were 
complete. In fact, some 
forms were not even sign¬ 
ed by the applicants. 
Hence, the representative 
was told to submit revis¬ 
ed forms at the earliest. 

• Despite the next three 
days—17th (Holi), 18th 
(Saturday) and 19th (Sun¬ 
day) being holidays in 
India, the High Commis¬ 
sion made special efforts 
to process necessary clea¬ 
rances from Delhi. 

• The completed applica¬ 
tion forms were submitt¬ 
ed to the High Commis¬ 
sion on 21 March and the 
visas were granted in less 
than an hour's time on the 
sameday, 

• Abida Parveen’s appli¬ 


cation itself was dated 21 
March. 

It is thus dear that visa 
to Ms Abida Parveen was 
issued on the same day 
she made her application 
and cancellation of the 
performance in New 
Delhi by the Pakistan 
High Commission had 
nothing to do with the 
issue of visa. 

In contrast, the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan has 



Umi Pakistani Higli 
Commission in DslM: 
m lsl s adi ngths pooplo 

repeatedly declined to 
issue visas to any Indian 
cultural troupe to per¬ 
form at the National Day 
functions in the Indian 
High Commission or for¬ 
mer Consulate General of 
India in Karachi since 
1993. Among those who 
were refused visas includ¬ 
ed vdcal artiste Pandit Jas- 
rajin December 1992, 
dancejtKavita Dwibedi in 
November 1993 and 
again in January 1994, 
and sitar player Syed 
Alvi in January 1995. 


Apart from this, there 
have been other occa¬ 
sions when the High 
Commission was forced 
to cancel functions after 
issuing invitations due to 
refusal of visa by the Paki¬ 
stan High Commission in 
New Delhi. 

There has never been 
an instance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India refusing 
visas Tor a Pakistani cultu¬ 
ral troupe to perform at 
the Pakistan High Com- 
mision in India. This is in 
line with the Government 
of India’s policy of encou¬ 
raging people-io-peoplc 
contact at all levels inclu¬ 
ding cultural contacts bet¬ 
ween the two countries. 

As your article itself 
points out, there was a 
group of Pakistani poets 
participating in a 
mushaira in Delhi 
around the same time. In 
addition, a few dozen 
Rotarians from Pakistan 
were at the very time in 
Amritsar attending a 
Rotary meeting. 

What is more interest¬ 
ing is the fact that tite 
Pakistan High Commis¬ 
sion in Delhi had already 
sent out invitations for 
the programme a week »* 
earlier. That would mean 
that the printing of the 
invitations must have 
been taken up much 
earlier. This had been 
done without any request 
for visas or giving indica¬ 
tion of such a programme 
either to the High Com¬ 
mission of India in isla- 


extemal affairs in New 
Delhi. Ms Abida Parveen 
would not have sabnstt- ' 
ed her visa application on > 
21 March tf it v^WtikiKP* 
intention to visit lhdtt, Uvt 

IndM. ********** 
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■ This country needs a 
Hitler . Hitler was 
determined to root out' 
corruption from Germany. 
He lived for that ideal. 

BalThackeray, Shkr Sena 
supremo, while releasing a 
.book mike Noildfctator 


coalitions, given the 
experience with such 
governments thus far. 

LKAdvani, BJP 
president, arguing that his 
party stands a goad chance 
of forming the next 
government at the Centre 

■ He was a stooge of 
Indira Candhi and kicked 
Out by her son, Rajiv 
Gandhi. The Janata Dal 
made a mistake by 
building him up. 

BuuPaTNAIK, former 
CM of Orissa, saying that 
the J/pnata Dal had made a 
mistake by making V.P, 
Singh Prime Minister 

M We have never taken 
any steps to make the 
minorities feel secure. 

ND. TtWASS, leader of the 
breakaway Congress 
faction 


and there is not political 
activity. 

S.B. Chavan, Union home 
minister, on the failure of 
political parties to start a 
political process in 
Kashmir 

■ I will the but I will not 
go back on the Rs 2-a-kg 
rice scheme. 

N.T. Rama Rao, CM of 
Andhra Pradesh 

■ Diplomacy and politics 
are like judo You shake 
hands, and before your 
opponent can understand 
your real motives, you 
throw him down. 

The Dalai Lama, spiritual 
head of the Tibetans 

■ Maybe I need a 
godfather. You require one 
in todays cricket. 


any longer 

■ Our actresses are no 
longer podgy devis. 
They’re slim and svelte. 
Earlier it was scandalous 
for a heroine to show her 
navel. Now girls in 
swimsuits are splashed all 
over the movie mags. 

Madhu Sapre, model, 
countering suggestions 
that she was too 
westernised for Indian 
movie audiences 


on whyhe is not being able 
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As the last few 
Assembly polls 
have demonstra¬ 
ted, Indian elec¬ 
tions are becoming 
notoriously diffi¬ 
cult to predict. 
Nevertheless, 
there is now a 
broad consensus to 
the effect that no party will secure an ove¬ 
rall majority at the next general election. 
The new Lok Sabha will either throw up 
a minority government or a coalition 
ministry. 

Estimates of what will happen vary 
from party to party, but most people 
agree that the Congress-and the Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Party (BJP) will compete to 
have the largest single block of MPs. 
Neither will be in a position to form the 
government on its own. So, if the num¬ 
bers are sufficiently large, then one of 
them could form a minority government 
as V.P. Singh did in 1989 and Narasim- 
ha Rao in 1991. Or a coalition becomes 
inevitable. 

The BJP reckons that it can cobble 


NARASIMHA RAO If hr commands the 

loyalty of his MPs and wins Andhra then it 
is hard to see how he can be replaced 



POST-ELECTION 

SCENARIOS 


Coalition's, alliances and deals; but don’t forget Sonia 


together an alliance of its own. It may 
get the support of the Bahujan Santaj Par¬ 
ty (unless Mayawati has fallen out with 
the BJP by then), and can probably 
count on the backing of some regional 
| leaders: Jayalaiitha, perhaps, or even 
N.T. Rama Rao if he decides to desert 
the National Front. 

This is only possible if the BJP is the 
single-largest party in the House. If the 
Congress has the most MPs, then regio¬ 
nal leaders will drift towards it as the 
natural party of government. 

The third force—minus, perhaps, the 
left—would be the logical ally in such a 
situation. The Janata Dal has now 


demonstrated that it is no more than a 
flag ol convenience for various regional 
leaders: what does Biju Patnaik have in 
common with Laloo Yadav? Or for that 
matter, what interests does Deve Gowda 
share with Laloo? 

Even if the Janata Dal does not take a 
policy decision to link up with the Con¬ 
gress, it is entirely possible that MPs 
from its regional constituents will igno¬ 
re the party’s central leadership and 
make their own arrangements. 

T hough the Congress’ official posi¬ 
tion is that it hopes to get an overall 
majority, I suspect that Narasimha Rao 


is reconciled to the inevitability of some 
sort of non-BJP coalition. This explains 
why he is so reluctant to attack the non- 
BJP Opposition. And it also explains the 
delight with which Congressmen are res¬ 
ponding to R.K. Hegde’s advocacy of a 
Janata Dal-Congress coalition with Rao 
as Prime Minister. 

Certainly, Narasimha Rao would 
jnake a good.coalition Prime Minister. 
He has demonstrated that despite V.P. 
Singh’s self-serving rhetoric, it is he, 
and not the Raja, who kpows how to 
manage contradictions. As a consensus 
man with no strong personal agenda, he 
would make it easier for the constituents 
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SONIA GANDHI I think (lint it would bo a 

mistake to assume that she has ruled out 
the option of entering polities 
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of the coalition to get along. Moreover, 
he is already Prime Minister. Thus, he 
would be the natural choice to head the 
new government. 

The flaw in all tlvs is that it assumes 
that there will be no anti Rao backlash 
within the Congress once the party loses 
the majority. The Assembly defeats 
have dented his image, and the move to 
replace him nearly gathered steam 
earlier this year. 

The post-1996 Congress will, I sus¬ 
pect! not be very different from today’s 
Janata. After an electoral defeat, central 
authority would break down and a new 
syndicate of regional power brokers will 
emerge. In this situation, anybody who 
can command the loyalty of a sufficient 
numbers of MPs from his region will 
call the shots. 

In real terms, that means that Madhya 
Pradesh leadets will grow in influence; 
Sharad Pawar might still be in the game 
if he gets enough MPs from Maha¬ 
rashtra; Karunakaran and Antony will 
fight for supremacy over Kerala MPs; 
and J.B. Patnaik could be a contender if 
the party does well in Orissa. 

Rao is still the natural leader of this 
bunch; certainly, he is head and 
shoulders above the others. And if he 


commands the loyalty of his own MPs 
and wins Andhra, then it is hard to see 
how he can be replaced. 

If, however, the Con¬ 
gress is routed in Andhra, Thepe 
and Rao begins to look Cop.&l^ 

like a loser, then the likes ^ 
of Sharad Pawar will ' 

have no hesitation in digg- dffftff 

ing the knife in. j hf wgsy»| 


A ll of the above is the , , ” 
conventional wis- (MM! 

dom in New Delhi. It is IHlttlftf i 

predicated on the assump- fcMakdi 

tion that charisma plays ^ 

no role in today’s Con- MfBWppI 

gress, and that we’re in a N£fMi 

situation reminiscent of feittlt 

the post-Jawaharlal 
Nehru era of 1964-67 • 
when a regional syndica- mmmlm 

te took over. 

But the 1960s syndicate made the 
basic error of underestimating the 
importance of charisma and dynasty to 
the Congress party. It undervalued Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi’s appeal and finally, she kill¬ 
ed it off. 

Over the last month, some Congres¬ 
smen have begun discussing whether 
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the new syndicate could meet a similar 
fate. Could the Congress be revived 
with the injection of a heavy dose of cha¬ 
risma and yes, dynasty? 

This scenario has Sonia Gandhi final¬ 
ly agreeing to take the plunge. Of cour¬ 
se, she would refuse all ministerial offi¬ 
ce, let alone the prime ministership. But 
she would accept, if it were offered, the 
Congress presidentship. 

And once she became Congress presi¬ 
dent, the split would be undone. Arjun 
Singh and N.D. Tiwari would return, 
caps in hand, ready to serve as ordinary 
workers if only Soniaji would take them 
back. Her personality would enthuse 
and energise party cadres and the Con¬ 
gress campaign would benefit enor¬ 
mously from her charisma and undenia¬ 
ble ability to draw crowds. 

Would it work in electoral terms? 
That's hard to say. Certainly, the BJP 
would revive the old Rome-raj stuff. But 
equally, it is difficult to claim that the 
Congress would do worse with Sonia on 
board than it is doing now, even if her 
presence alone is not enough to guaran¬ 
tee victory. 

Should Sonia enter politics — ideal¬ 
ly, by the end of this year—then the con¬ 
ventional wisdom will have to be 
rethought. The Congress will change 
shape and many of the old bets about 
coalitions will be off. 

Of course, Sonia has 
t4998 - always been reluctant to 
im|H | enter the hurly-burly of 
iHiflLinj politics. She even turned 
K M my down the Congress presi- 
ttat dentship in 1991 when it 
. was offered to her on a 
W lnul platter. And there is no 
reason to believe that she 
mam has changed her mind, 

fmmhl But, I think that it 
HI Mil II wou ld be a mistake to 

^ assume that Sonia Gan- 
HaMf :, dhi has ruled out that 
IMNMMF . ,* ' option. The experience of 
.the last few months has 
demonstrated that she is 
mi? not effective in party mat- 

iiajiaaiaiyters from theoutside. Poli- 
*ticians have concluded 
that she has therefore decided not to get 
involved in party affairs. 

Perhaps. But what if she has decided 
the exact opposite: that she can only be 
effective from within the Congress? 

It is a prospect that should be taken 
seriously. And one that I suspect we will 
hear more of in the months ahead. • 
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K. Karunakaran being sworn In as Industries minister: a placatory gesture by Rao 


Not a foreigner 

C all the secretary of a key N€Wly-iflduCt6Cl inducted minister for industries, K. 

department in the finance # / \ % Karunakaran, questioned Verma’s locus 

ministry on a Saturday mor- industries minister K. standi as chairman of the board. He even 
ning and the chances are tt , said that as industries minister, it was he, 

that you won’t find him at KCirunClKCirCin and not some bureaucrat, who should 

home. When the rest of the government inslirntP? thnt hp i c nnt bead l ^ e PIPB- ® ut ' before his remarks 
is busy planning the weekend ahead, ten trtwtcuico inui ic to nui couldcause a flutter in the PMO.Karuna- 

or 12 of the country’s most powerful huppy with His karan had withdrawn them. And so, ano- 

bureaucrats gather at the Prime Mini- r ,. r ‘ ther potential challenge to the clout of 

ster’s Office (PMO) on at least three pOrtjOllO, SCIUS JOreign A.N. Verma, fell by the wayside. 

Saturdays of every month. invpvtmpnt The stor y of the F1PB dates back to 

And the man who chairs the meeting Irlvtdirrlcru 199], when Manmohan Singh became 

is AmarNath Verma, the principal secre- —mm—m—m—mmm the f, nance minister and the Congress 

tary to the Prime Minister. But, it is his investment in the country in the post- was keen to demonstrate that it wasn’t 
post as chairman of the Foreign Invest- liberalisation era and it meets every just talking about economic reforms but 
ment Promotion Board (FIPB) which week to consider the applications of all actually doing something about it. A 
has given him all the clout these days, those who want to set up shop in India. committee of three secretaries, includ- 
The FIPB is the body which is authoris- Last week, the FIPB was in the news ing the then finance secretary, K.P. Gee- 
ed to clear thousands oferores of foreign for a different reason though. The new ly- thakrishnan, was despatched to the 


Last week, K. Karunakaran questioned A.N. Verma’s locus standi as chairman of the FU 


to 
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United Slates to hawk India’s economic 
reforms. Potential US investors who 
met the bureaucrats were told that they 
would no longer have to fear long delays 
in clearing their projects—India had the 
will to reform and was going to be trans¬ 
parent in its dealings with foreign 
investors. One of the facts cited in sup¬ 
port of this assertion was the setting up 
oftheFIPB. 

The FIPB was visualised as a single¬ 
window clearing agency that was autho¬ 
rised to okay projects in any field worth 
any value. Just how 
powerful the FIPB is can 
be gauged from the 
investments it has cleared 
so far. In 1991, the FIPB 
approved direct foreign 
investment worth Rs 
534.1 crore. That only Rs 
351.4 crore flowed in is 
not its fault. At the time 
of writing, the FIPB had 
cleared foreign invest¬ 
ments in India in excess 
of Rs 2,22,37.7 crorc! On 
an average in the last lour 
years, 26 per cent of the 
foreign projects which 
have been cleared have 
actually been okayed by 
the FIPB. This should 
illustrate the economic 
power that the FIPB 
wields — both in okaying 
and rejecting foreign investments in 
India. 

W hen the Narasimha Rao govern¬ 
ment took over in 1991, the Prime 
Minister was his own industries mini¬ 
ster. When K. Karunakaran was made a 
Union minister recently, this was the 
first time in four years that the country 
got a separate Cabinet minister for 
industries. In a way, Rao was only rewar¬ 
ding the former chief minister of Kerala 
for services rendered to him. After all, it 
was Karunakaran who got party MPs 
from the south to support Narasimha 
Rao’s claim for the prime ministership 
in 1991. 

Subsequently, too, Karunakaran 
came to the rescue of the PM whenever 
there was a crisis at the Centre. He bailed 
out Rao at the Tirupati session of the All 
India Congress Committee (A1CC) and 
played a major part to convert the minori¬ 


ty Rao regime into a majority in 
Parliament 

Thus, Karunakaran was angry when 
he had to give up the chief ministership 
of Kerala under pressure from Congress 
dissidents in that state. Apparently, the 
Prime Minister had offered him a berth 
in the Union Cabinet, hut Karunakaran 
had to wail a long time before he was 
finally made a minister at the Centre. 

Karunakaran was nominated to the 
Rajya Sabha as a first step towards 
accommodating him in the Cabinet. The 


President was away in Latin America 
and Africa Both would he in Delhi only 
foi a lew hours on It) June. So how 
could Karunakaran he so sure that there 
would he a reshuffle'* 

What Karunarakan did not tell his 
friends was that he had told the Prime 
Minister that he would begin a dhanui 
and a hungci strike if he was not made a 
minister immediately In fact, the reshuf¬ 
fle on 10 June was only to accommodate 
K. Karunakaran. A R. Anlulay and 
Jagannath Mishra were also sworn m to 
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Narasimha Rao 
would have made 
Karunakaran a 

f JiLy^ m 

minister anyway. 


But what expedited 

k 1 

matters was the 

JL\ H 
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latter’s threat that 

he would go on a 

4 

hunger strike if he 

-•V 

was not included in 

V ! 

the Cabinet 

/ jfT . * 

immediately 


former Kerala CM was under the impres¬ 
sion that he would be made a minister 
soon after his election, hut that was not 
to be. 

Around this time, the crisis in the Con¬ 
gress took a turn for the worse and Karu¬ 
nakaran, left without a job, tried to bring 
the two warring factions together. He 
began hosting breakfasts and dinners for 
party MPs. It was only then that Narasim¬ 
ha Rao stated categorically that Karuna¬ 
karan would soon he made a Union mini¬ 
ster. But he didn’t indicate when. 

This, however, did not stop Karunaka¬ 
ran from lobbying for a portfolio. He 
told friends in Kerala that he wanted 
home, hut would be happy with defence 
too. 

But when would the reshuffle take 
place 0 On 11 June, Karunakaran said, 
adding, "but I am not sure of the portfo¬ 
lio." But how is that possible, asked his 
friends. The PM was going to Paris. The 


make the whole exercise to look 
respectable. 

But the portfolios weren’t announ¬ 
ced. Even then, everyone was sure that 
Karunakaran would be given a "good 
ministry". The suspense was broken a 
day later when the Prime Minister hand¬ 
ed over the industries portfolio to Karu¬ 
nakaran. But, the fact was that this minis¬ 
try had little left in it in the era of 
liberalisation. 

Worse, the Rashtrapati Bhavan com¬ 
munique said that the Prime Minister 
was keeping foreign investments with 
him, as it involved other ministries as 
well. In other words, the new industries 



i said that as industries minister, he should head the board 
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minister was a powerless person — real 
power lay with A.N. Verma in PMO. 

When Karunakaran went to Guru- 
vayur to thank Lord Krishna for making 
him a minister, he was asked about this. 
"1 don’t know anything about the FIPB. 
But 1 intend to ask the PM about it," he 
said, adding that a person junior to the 
rank of a Cabinet minister should not pre¬ 
side over a committee in the ministry. 
But if it was only a committee of 
bureaucrats, he had no objection if A.N. 
Verma presided over the FIPB. This 
made headlines m Delhi newspapers. 

Karunakaran met the Prime Minister 
briefly before Rao left for Paris. What 
transpired at that meeting 9 All that Karu¬ 
nakaran was willing to say was that he 
discussed the new industrial policy with 
the PM. Nothing more. 

But clearly, that wasn’t all. Because 
the following day, Karunarakan told 
reporters that he was "happy” with his 
new job. "There is no confusion," he cla¬ 
rified, much to the relief of the PMO. 
And, nearly a week after he was sworn 
in as industries minister, Karunakaran 
went to his office in Udyog Bhavan on 
16 June at 4.35 pm. 

Bureaucrats sniggered. Karunakaran 
had tried, but Verma’s position remain¬ 
ed unchallenged. And, the FIPB remain¬ 


ed with tne principal secretary to the PM 

ttempts to delink the FIPB from the 
PMO were made some weeks ago 
when the government announced 1 
revamping of departments and portfo¬ 
lios. A government order, announcing 
the transfer of the FIPB to the ministry 
industrial development, was issued. 

1 nis never happened though Nor was it 
meant to. Bven after the order was 
issued, meetings of the FIPB continued 
to be held in the PMO. Now, of course, it 
has been announced officially in the pre¬ 
sidential communique that the previous 
‘delinking’ exercise was only an 
eyewash. 

The cabinet secretary and the finance 
secretary are members of the FIPB, but 
they rarely attend board meetings. 
Instead, representatives are sent. Lists 
and details of proposed investments are 
never made available, though those who 
want them can do so. Although, the 
FIPB issues a newsletter and some 
descriptions of the projects it has clea¬ 
red, this is only after the event. 

As the FIPB is a single-window clear¬ 
ance agency, the ministries in which 
foreign investment is proposed send 
their additional or joint secretaries to 
board meetings. Paperwork and details 


When Rao gave 
Karunakaran a 
berth in his 
Cabinet, he was 
only rewarding him 
for services 
rendered. After all, 
it was Karunakaran 
who got party MPs 
from the south to 
support Narasimha 
Rao’s claim for the 
prime ministership 
in 1991 


of the projects arc kept to the bare mini¬ 
mum. Rarely is there a discussion on the 
merits of the projects, or the conditions 
attached to them. While these decisions 
! should be taken by the ministries and 
ministers of the concerned departments, 
it is the PMO which actually takes them. 

Many people have questioned the 
need to have such a body as the FIPB, 
when there are other committees to take 
decisions on investments. For instance, 
there are such bodies as the Cabinet 
Committee on Economic Affairs and the 
Cabinet Committee on Foreign Invest¬ 
ment. The government argument is that 
these and individual ministries will not 
be able to promote India’s economic 
reforms abroad or inspire the confidence 
of the foreigners. Moreover, a single¬ 
window clearing agency is required to 
speed up things 

But then, there is the question of 
accountability. A.N. Verma may be a 
brilliant bureaucrat, but he has no politi¬ 
cal accountability. When Karunakaran 
made noises about the FTPB, he was 
only highlighting this. But then, he 
chickened out and it is unlikely that he 
will ever complain about either Verma 
or the FIPB. • 

Adltl Phadnle/New Delhi 



It was only after a week of being sworn in that Karunakaran attended office 
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On the wanted list 

A Congress leader from Kerala is implicated in a murderous conspiracy 


T he Kerala chief minister, A.K. 
Antony, has decided to hit back at 
his detractors within the Congress 
(read die-hard supporters of Union mini¬ 
ster for industry K. Karunakaran). The 
three-month-old truce in the faction- 
ridden Congress in Kerala, brought 
about by the replacement of Karunaka¬ 
ran and Antony’s win at Tirurangadi, 
ended last fortnight with Kerala Pradesh 
Congress Committee (KPCC) president 
Vayalar Ravi firing the first salvo again¬ 
st the style of functioning of the state 

police under Antony. - 

Ravi raised a ruckus 
when the Kerala Police 
tried to arrest K. Sudhaka- 
ran, the former Kannur 
district Congress commit¬ 
tee president and MLA 
who is close to former 
chief minister Karunaka¬ 
ran and cooperatives and 
ports minister M.V. 

Raghavan, the bete noire 
of the Marxists in Kerala. 

The Marxists claim 
that Raghavan and his 
crony Sudhaknran had 
hired two goons to mur¬ 
der E.P. Jayarajan, the 
CPI(M) MLA, also from j 
Kannur. About two 
months back, an attempt 
was made on Jayarajan’s The 8 

life .in the Rajdhani mllll 

Express while he was # 1 

returning after attending ImMStl 

the party congress in All 

Chandigarh. 118 


tacit support of Karunakaran, In fact, 
when all panics m the ruling United 
Democratic Front (UDF) deserted Karu¬ 
nakaran, only Raghavan's Marxist Com¬ 
munist Party of India (MCP1) stood firm¬ 
ly by him. 

For the last two years, the CP1(M) m 
Kerala has been demanding Raghavan's 
removal from the state Cabinet for his 
role in the Koothuparambu police firing 
in which a couple of Marxist activists 
were killed. And Antony, when he beca¬ 
me the chief minister, wasn’t too keen to 



Nine years after he was 
expelled from the 
CP1(M), Raghavan still remains 
their enemy number one in Kerala. He 
has been at the receiving end of a series 
of attacks by Marxist toughs and is the 
most "protected” minister in the UDF 
ministry. 

So, during the last five years, Ragha¬ 
van’s sole mission has been to destroy 
the CPI(M) in Kannur, one of the party 1 s 
bastions in Kerala. And in this, he has 
had the backing of Sudhakaran and the 


The attack on a CPI(M) MLA has divided the 
ruling United Democratic Front. While chief 
minister A.K. Antony (left) wants the law to take 
its own course, MCPI leader M.V. Raghavan 
feels he is appeasing the leftists 


have Raghavan in his Cabinet, but had to 
relent underpressure from Karunakaran. 

The Andhra Pradesh Police, which 
was investigating the attack on Jayara¬ 
jan (the train was passing through 
Andhra Pradesh at that moment), got a 
confessional statement from one of the 
attackers claiming that Ragha\an and 
Sudhakaran had provided them with 
money and weapons. 

Raghavan and Vayalar Ravi, 


however, allege that the Andhra Pradesh 
policemen not only tortured the two sus¬ 
pected assailants but also managed to 
get a confessional statement because the 
government of N.T. Rama Rao was 
influenced by the CPJ(M). 

So, when the Andhra Pradesh Police 
came down to Kerala to arrest Sudhaka¬ 
ran and the Kerala Police tried to nab 
him, he went underground. 

Antony made it clear that, under him, 
the state police would no more be a politi¬ 
cal tool. But Ravi had expressed strong 
reservations about the arr¬ 
est move. The point that 
the Karunakaran faction 
is trying to make is that 
Antony, as the chief mini¬ 
ster, is misusing the poli¬ 
ce to settle scores with 
those in the rival faction. 
The issue assumed grea¬ 
ter political significance 
when the CPI(M) leader, 
V.S. Achuthanandan, 
issued press statements 
on the progress of the poli¬ 
ce investigation in the 
Jayarajan case. 

This prompted Ravi to 
allege that the state poli¬ 
ce, under Antony, was 
vulnerable to CPI(M) 
influences. Another pro- 
ed the roinent Karunakaran fac- 

* tion leader, Saratchandra 

Cniei Prasad, MLA, staged a 

tO take satyagraha in front of a 

police station protesting 
lavan against the style of func¬ 

tioning of the police, 
______ though on a different 

issue. 

Antony, true to his style, has refused 
to be drawn into any controversy. He 
feels that he has no time for such trivial 
matters. Said Antony: "I would like to 
concentrate on the state’s development 
for which I have drawn out a 15-point 
programme." To this, Ravi retorted: 
"The KPCC president comes to know of 
the UDF’s policy only through newspa¬ 
pers. He never bothers to consult me."* 
Brmmdhmr MIM/Trtvandrum 
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USTLESS RULE 


The Ki nataka chief minister H.D. Deve Gowda’s government fails to live 

up to people's expectations 



Ramakrishna Hegde (left) is unhappy with Deve Gowda’s style of work 


U nlike politicians making 
tall promises, Karnataka 
chief minister H.D. Deve 
Gowda admitted recently 
that he would be happy if 
he were to solve just about three-fourths 
of Karnataka's problems. And as if that 
was not being honest enough, he went 
on to confess that he wasn’t a proponent 
of that much-flogged concept, "value- 
based” politics. 

Such frankness gives an idea of the 
manner Gowda has run his government 
since he came to power six months back. 
While his pragmatic approach has led to 
the tactful handling of some critical 
issues (the Idgah Maidan crisis, for 


instance), he has also betrayed a lack of 
political probity by refusing to take hard 
decisions. 

The Janata Dal had raised hopes of a 
clean and efficient administration 
before it came to power, but Gowda’s 
rule has been marred by bureaucratic 
cop-outs, financial ad-hocism and politi¬ 
cal chicanery. In addition, he has been 
betraying an authoritarian streak. He has 
not only sidelined Janata Dal leaders but 
even his Cabinet members. 

One reason why Gowda’s govern¬ 
ment looks like a non-starter is that it is 
devoid of talent. During its first term 
under Ramakrishna Hegde, the party 
(then Janata Party) had earned a good 


reputation because the late Nazir Sab 
had ensured drinking water in each villa¬ 
ge. Gowda, on the other hand, is handi¬ 
capped by the absence in his team of any¬ 
one of Sab’s caliber. 

But at least two people have earned 
some goodwill. Housing minister Basa- 
Vdraj Raya Reddy has done an in-depth 
survey of houseless families in rural 
areas. Last fortnight, he drew up a propo¬ 
sal to build ten lakh houses for the poor 
over the next four years. The dwellings 
will not be donated; instead, the benefici¬ 
aries will have to partly contribute towar¬ 
ds construction. 

Another minister who is said to be 
doing good work is R.L. Jalappa, mini- 
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ster for revenue. He has amended the out¬ 
dated Rent Control Act. By rationalising 
the law, the government has tried to pro¬ 
tect the interests of both tenants and 
landlords. 

But the government has innumerable 
drawbacks to its credit that outweigh 
these achievements. For instance, 
though it has held panchayat elections, it 
has shied away from municipal polls. 
The reason: the Dal fears that the BJP, 
which wields considera¬ 
ble influence in the urban 
areas, might gain control 
of the civic bodies. 

B esides, these days the 
chief minister is 
being referred to as 
'Davos’ Gowda because 
he is signing, by the 
dozen, memoranda of 
understanding with com¬ 
panies in India and 
abroad. In April alone, 15 
industrial projects, 

involving an investment 
of over Rs 2,000 crore, 
were cleared. 

But not one of the 43 H 
MoUs have been imple DGVG 

mented even months tho I 

after being signed. And InB I 

even as Gowda and his UlliOII 
ministers keep harping 
on mega projects like a (UDOII 

ring road for Banglore, 
four-lane highways and 
power units, an agreement to 
set up a steel plant in northern Karnataka 
has fallen through with the project being 
shifted to Orissa. 

By now, Gowda’s reluctance to act on 
the land grabbing charges against Union 
railway minister Jaffer Sharief has not 
only become a political joke, it has beco¬ 
me the norm. 

It is not just politicians who have been 
let off the hook. In his new found benevo¬ 
lence, Gowda has even rehabilitated J. 
Alexander, one of the prime accused in 
the infamous Classik Computer case. 

Several other administrative deci¬ 
sions have also run into trouble. The 
annual transfei season has been unduly 
stretched and allegations are that huge 
amounts of money are changing hands. 

T o overcome the drawbacks of his 
government, Gowda is trying to 
appeal to regional and linguistic senti¬ 
ments. He recently ordered that all 


industries should fill up 80 per cent of A 
and B category jobs and 100 per cent of 
C and D level jobs with Kannadigas. 
Another announcement was that the 
common entrance test (CET) for merit 
scats in professional colleges in the state 
would he open only to Kannadigas. 

While fears are that job reservations 
for Kannadigas would deter industri¬ 
alists, many feci that the CET decision 
was not really meant to help Kannadi- 



Deve Gowda’s reluctance to act on 
the land grabbing charges against 
Union railway minister Jaffer Sharief 
(above) has become a political joke 


government has been kind towards both. 
In the first instance, all regulations over 
the Mines and Minerals Act have been 
removed and powerful houses have grab¬ 
bed granite quarrying contracts under 
benami names. 

As for the liquor lobby, Gowda has 
persisted with the lenient policies of his 
Congress predecessors such as Banga- 
rappa and Veerappa Moily. His govern¬ 
ment has not only failed to hike the 
^ export duty of Rs two per 
| litre, it has also turned a 
| blind eye to the increas- 
2 ing sale of seconds 
> (which doesn’t involve 
taxes). 


O n the poltical front, 
too, Gowda hasn’t 
shown * much scruples. 
Even though his party has 
a comfortable majority in 
the legislative Assembly 
and there are no signs of 
dissidence, he has hearti¬ 
ly welcomed five defec¬ 
tors such as the Guttedar 
brothers, who were accus¬ 
ed of electoral malpracti¬ 
ces Their supporters had 
been caught with liquor 
worth lakhs of rupees. 


gas, but help, in disguise, the manage¬ 
ments of the private commercial educa¬ 
tional inslitutions. 

Since many merit scats were not filled 
up Iasi year, the government had propos¬ 
ed to hand them over to the management 
so that they could be filled this year by 
candidates willing to pay a capitation 
fee. However, the Supreme Court has 
intervened again and instructed the 
government not to hand over any of the 
merit scats to the management quota. 

Moreover, last fortnight, the Acade¬ 
mic Council of Medical Education pro¬ 
posed that to meet the fiancial crunch, 
ten per cent of the seats should be ‘sold* 
to Non-Resident Indians. If this comes 
true, critics argue, the government insti¬ 
tutions would he no different from 
money-making private colleges. 

As always in Karnataka poltics, besi¬ 
des the capitation fee lobby, there are 
two other lobbies at work: the granite 
lobby and the liquor lobby. Gowda’s 


J0K6 These failings of Gow- 

—wmm da's rule arc already creat¬ 

ing resentment within his 
party. A senior minister in his Cabinet is 
reported to have complained about the 
high-handedness of the chief minister’s 
office regarding transfer of officials, and 
another is said to have put his foot down 
on which official is to be posted where. 
Other ministers, who are being prevent¬ 
ed from making any statements, have 
begun to squirm under what they see as a 
dictatorial attitude in Gowda. 

Even Ramakrisna Hegde, who had 
remained silent and in the background 
since Gowda took over, openly criticis¬ 
ed the government recently. At a func¬ 
tion to celebrate Environment Day, he 
complained about the disappearing gre¬ 
en belt around Bangalore, and said. 
’’Any government which does not pro¬ 
tect the environment does not deserve to 
rule.” 

That, many may consider as an off- 
the-cuff remark. But it could also be the 
harbinger of trouble for Gowda. • 

Qaurt Lank*9h/Bmngaloro 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Saddam Hussein was on his 
way to becoming a threshold 
nuclear weapon power in the 
Seventies when the Israelis, in 
a sneak attack,took out the 
nuclear reactor that was the 
harbinger of Saddam's 
ambitions 


1 do not know Rus¬ 
sel V. Olson, Jr; 
and, liankly, I am 
not particularly 
keen to meet him. 
His letter-head 
informs me that he 
is the Army and 
Defense Attache. 
And I know he 
holds that exalted position in the US 
Embassy and none other because only 
the Americans are yet to learn the spell¬ 
ing of'defence". 

Col. Olson has sent me, unsolicited, 
an extract from the 1995 Annual Defen¬ 
se Report of the Pentagon dealing with 
"Counter-proliferation”. Fair enough. It 
is the business of diplomats to find 
readers abroad for the gurgitations of 




BLOODY 

GALL 

A scarlet letter from the US Embassy 


their parent departments. But, to the 
extract, Col Olson has appended a letter 
of his own creation—and it is to this let¬ 
ter that I draw attention. 

Olson tells me that, "Saddam Hus¬ 
sein..." Let’s just hold it there. Before 
we get on to what Olson thinks of Sad¬ 
dam Hussein, let me remind him that 
Saddam Hussein is the President of a 
state with whom Olson's host country 


— that's us — has friendly relations. 
The least we would expect from an accre¬ 
dited diplomat is that in a diplomatic 
communication, he extend to our friends 
the courtesy of calling their head of state 
"President", if not bending all the way to 
give him the honorific of "Excellency". 

True, the Americans have caricatured 
Saddam into their favourite hate-figure, 
but, surely, in a communication address¬ 


ed to non-Americans, one might expect 
American diplomats to observe the mini¬ 
mum courtesies. Especially when diplo¬ 
mats stationed in India are specifically 
prohibited from pouring vitriol on the 
heads of other countries with diplomatic 
representation in New Delhi. 

SADDAM HUSSEIN, Olson tells me. 
had the gall to challenge "US regional 
power projection capabilities”. This, I 
find, an extraordinary statement. He is 
not talking of the US projecting its 
"power capabilities" in its own region. 
North America; and he is not talking of 
Saddam Hussein projecting Iraq’s 
power capabilities in West Asia. 

What Olson thinks is legitimate is the 
US projecting power capabilities in 
someone else's region — in this case, 
West Asia—which is, apparently, a per¬ 
fectly legitimate thing for the US to do; 
and taking umbrage at a member-state 
of that region — in this case, Iraq — 
"challenging" this extra-regional 
incursion. 

Since Col. Olson is not a professional 
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The Americans did nothing to 
deter Saddam beyond 
applauding him from the 
sidelines for fighting their war 
against Khomeini (below), a 
war in which US President 
Jimmy Carter (right) had been 
so thoroughly humiliated 



diplomat but a blunt soldier the truth 
has escaped hi n effortlessly The US 
believes it i entirely within its rights to 
establish its hegemony anywhere and 
woe unto the regional power whieh 
cleais its throat to ask why the US 
should be there at all This is what a 
somewhat brighter American than 
Olson called t he Arrogance of Power 
It is the reason loi which the world 
ha been suspicious of the American 
post Operation Desert Storm doctrine 
of the New World Order * a thinly 
disguised affirmation of America s right 
to pursue its quest for dominance — and 
the world s obligation to bend its knees 
before this show of insolent might 
Coi Olson would have us believe that 
Saddam had the audacity to challenge 
the US because he possessed nuclear, 
chemical, biological or ballistic missile 
weapons This is patent nonsense Sad¬ 
dam was on his way to becoming a thre 
shold nuclear weapon power m the 
Seventies when the Israelis, in a sneak 
attack (that violated every canon of inter¬ 
national law) took out the nuclear reac¬ 


tor that was the harbinger o! Saddam s 
ambitions 

That happened a good decadt before 
Saddam invaded Kuwait It is lubbish to 
bring in Iraq in the context of America s 
nuclear non proliferation and counter 
proliferation t florts Olson s done it 
merely because in his country s lexicon 
anything that kicks a man who s down is 
legit 

BEFORE OLSON objects that he is talk 
ing not only of nucleai weapons but also 
of other weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD to give these the cJS Depart 
ment of Defense acronym) let me butt 
in to say that* yes of course Iraq had 
(and used) chemical weapors against 
Iran The Americans did nothing then to 
deter Saddam beyond applauding him 
from the sidelines for fighting their war 
against Khomeini, a war in which US 
President Jimmy Carter had been so tho 
roughly humiliated they also looked the 
other way when American and other 
Western suppheis evaded or violated 
US export controls to supply Saddam 
the wherewithal for the manufacture of 
chemical weapons 

As regards bioiogital weapons Iraq 
has never used or threatened to use 


these And as for ballistic missiles Iraq 
needed none to commit its outrage of 
marching its armv into what Iraq called 
its 19th Pi ovine c and the rest of the 
world described is the so\creign inde 
pendtnt state of Kuwait Iraq used its bal 
listic missiles the Scuds (to no tangible 
military benefit let us hasten to add) 
only after it had been subjected to con 
dign punishment bv the Americans and 
(heir allies including the Israelis 

Why it is legitimate for the Amen 
cans and their allies to pound the hell out 
of Iraq but not tor Iiaq to countei with 
whatever it has in its armoury is simply 
beyond Col Olson s ken lor him eve 
rything s fair if you re us and eve 
rything s damnable if you rc them 
7hit may be okay tor a simple military 
mind it is not the currency of mlunutio 
nal diplomacy 

The fact is that it was two acts of Arne 
ritan diplomacy which led Sadddm into 
commiting his (unforgiveablc) tolly of 
annexing Kuwait by force The first was 
when the Amencans lent Saddam every 
encouragement in his equally lllcgitima 
te and unacceptable aggression agdinst 
Iran 

Saddam is still trying to understand 
why the Ameileans who had no cliff icul 
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ty in swallowing the came! of his action 
against Iran, should have so strained at 
the gnat of his Kuwaiti mini-bite. The 
second is that when Saddam, in all inno¬ 
cence, informed US ambassador April 
Gillespie of his plans of capturing 
Kuwait, she did not demur 

NOW y IF the Americans would be a lit¬ 
tle more consistent (a k.a., "principled") 
they would need less to ready them¬ 
selves to blow everyone's brains out in 
their pursuit of the Gieat American 
Dream. There is something obscene 
about the worst proliterator of them all 
strutting the international stage as the 
world’s WMD policeman. 

The "regional security 
strategies" of the US aim at 
ensuring that the country will 
win future regional conflicts 
as handily as it had won 
before. How come Fidel Castro 
has survived, 35 years beyond 
the Bay of Pigs? 


Especially when we now know that 
the apartheid regime in South Africa had 
crossed the nuclear threshold and actual¬ 
ly built nuclear weapons (since dismantl¬ 
ed publicly by the Mandela govern¬ 
ment). Where was the US Defense 
Department then'.’ This might be a little 
embarrassing to Col. Olson, but the 
Truth will out — cosying up to Pretoria 
and every lunatic racist in the world, 
that's where! 

Olson wants the US to not be in a 
"position where it is chased and scared 
away" from countries that make or 
deploy WMD Perhaps someone in the 
Pentagon will send him a pamphlet for 
circulation on how they were both scar¬ 
ed and chased away by Pretoria’s little 
bombs. 

Col. Olson then vouchsafes us the 
information that that the aim of his 
department’s counter-proliferation initi¬ 
ative is to let the world know that the 
US's "regional security strategies" aim 
at ensuring that the US will "win future 
regional conflicts as handily as it won 
the last". 

That’s just in case someone were to 
remind Olson (or the Pentagon) of how 
"handily" the US lost its regional con¬ 
flict in Vietnam; how "handily" the col¬ 
lapse of its regional security strategies in 


Cambodia led to the genocidal mania of 
its agent of destruction, Pol Pot; and 
how "handily" its regional security stra¬ 
tegies failed to dislodge Kim II Sung 
from Pyongyang for close on 50 years 
— only death did North Korea and Kim 
pan, and Kim’s successors are as firmly 
ensconced in their positions as Kim ever 
was, while Olson’s army stands by use¬ 
lessly wringing its hands as Pyongyang 
cocks its nuclear snook at the IAEA and 
the NPT. 


Not to mention how "handily" Castro 
has survived, 35 years beyond the Bay 
of Pigs; and how "handily" Aideed 
remains master of Somalia after one lit¬ 
tle pinprick into the thin skins of Olson’s 
colleagues had the Americans running 
heltcr skelter from the Horn of Africa. 

WHY, I ask myself, has Col. Olson chos¬ 
en to address me? This is the first letter I 
have ever received from the US Embas¬ 
sy. Have I been included in Olson’s 
mailing-list because I have been urging 
in this column, and on the Floor of the 
House, that we stick to our principled 
position and not become party to the 
nuclear weapon powers’ racist efforts to 
deny us nuclear weapon status while 
they proliferate at will? If so. i would 
like to inform Col. Olson that he has 
quite failed to awe me with his threats. 

11 the US wants to counter prolifera¬ 
tion, the Pentagon should first train its 


gun on the White House. It is the White 
House’s refusal to countenance the total 
elimination of nuclear weapons that is 
the prime cause of the nuclear menace. If 
the Americans will give up their stupid 
bomb, the rest of the world will have no 
difficulty following suit. 

The only justification for the bomb, 
however weak, was that the Soviets had 
it too. Now, not only is the Soviet bomb 
gone, the Soviet Union itself has gone. 
In a world without enemies, who is the 


United Stales so scared of that they have 
to maintain the capacity to annihilate 
our Planet Earth 17 times over even at 
the end of START II? 

Until and unless the US changes its 
goal from "arms control" to the "elimina¬ 
tion of WMD, including nuclear wea¬ 
pons", Col. Olson and Dr Strangelove 
may dream their dreams but the threat of 
nuclear extinction will remain. If the US 
can be party to international tieaties ban¬ 
ning WMD such as chemical and biolo¬ 
gical weapons, it has no justification for 
ruling out the application of the same 
principle to nuclear weapons, which are 
much the worst WMD. 

If I were the minister of external 
affairs, I would send for ambassador 
Wisner and ask him to remove forthwith 
his Defense Attache. Which, perhaps, 
explains why I am not! • 

(The views expressed in this column are mine and bind 
neither tne South Block nor the foreign affairs cell the 
AtCC.) 
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The run-up to the Emergency 


12 JUNE, iO/*» Justice Jagmohan 
Lai Smha finds Mrs Gandhi guilty of 
corrupt electoral practices in her 
1971 poll campaign in a case filed 
by rival candidate Raj Narain He 
sets aside her election to the Lok 
Sabha and disqualifies her from 
fighting elections for the next six 
years The judge also giants 20 
days unconditional stay to enable 
her to file an appeal in the Supreme 
Court It is a landmark case where 
for the first time the Prime Minister 
of the country appears in the dock 
and gives testimony for 
five-and-a-half hours 



Jayaprakash 

Narayan 


On the same day, 
news comes of the 
Janata Front's 
victory in the 
Gujarat elections 
held on 7,8 and 9 
June 

iJUUNl Babubhai 
Jashbhai Patel 
sworn in as Janata 
Front chief minister 
of Gujarat 


22 UM The Janata Front calls for 
Indira Gandhi's resignation, 
regardless of the outcome of her 
appeal in the Supreme Court 
Leaders of the five parties 
including Morarji Desai Charan 
Singh, C B Gupta hold a meeting 
and decide to launch a peaceful 
satyagraha to force Mrs Gandhi out 
of office 


23 JUNE: The five Opposition 
parties conclave considers various 
methods of coming together as a 
single entity—either as a 
federation of all the parties, as a 
mortiia, or through outright 
merger 

24 JUNE: Justice V R Krishna Iyer 
of the Supreme Court grants 
conditional and partial stay on the 
Allahabad High Court order 

* "without going into the merits of the 










20 YEARS 

AFTER 


Looking back at the Emergency 

IIrtc was hysteria in the air. On 
12 June, 1 *>75, Justice J.I..M. 
Sinha struck down Mrs Indira 
(iandhi's election (o the Lok 
Sahha. Worse, he haired her 
from contesting* elections lor the next six 
years. A Prime Minister unseated h\ a 
lli<ih Court jud”e! The Congress rank 
and llle w ere totally confused. The ()ppo- 
sition was jubilant. The huild-u|) het>nu 
from both the sides. 

While Mrs Candhi liled an appeal in 
the Supreme (Hurt for an immediate and 
unconditional sta\. Congressmen set 
about mobilising crowds before the 
Prime Minister's residence in the capital. 
I dr one week, Mrs Candhi stepped out 
on the verandah even few hours to 
address the crowd and seek from them a 



On 12 June, 1975, the Allahabad High 
Court struck down Indira Gandhi’s 
election to the Lok Sabha on charges 
of electoral malpractices. 

It was then that IVIrs 
Gandhi clamped Emergency 


FLASHBACK 


case and by previous precedent in 
such cases". Justice Iyer forbids 
Mrs Gandhi from voting in 
Parliament and drawing 
remuneration as member of the Lok 
Sabha, but permits her to perform 
her constitutional and legal duties 
till such time as the case is finally 
decided. 

The Janata Front threatens 
nationwide stir if she does not 
resign immediately. 

2b fUNE: Jayaprakash Narayan 
holds a mammoth rally at the Ram 
Lila grounds in Delhi and calls for a 
civil disobedience movement 
against the government. Appeals to 
government servants and the army 




Raj Naraln 

to disobey all such orders that may 
endanger democracy. JP even asks 
people to prepare to take the 
extreme step of stopping tax 
payments. 

Lok Sangharsh Samiti formed 
for the campaign with Morarji Desai 
(Cong-0) as chairman, Nanaji 
Deshmukh (Jana Sangh) as general 
secretary and Ashok Mehta 
(Socialist Party) as treasurer. 

The Prime Minister calls on 
President Fakhruddin All Ahmed 
and sends a draft Emergency 
proclamation which he signs and 
returns. 

26 JUNE: Indira Gandhi 
addresses the nation. She says, 
The President has declared an 
Emergency. There is nothing to 
panic about." 
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The emperor of the Emergency 

Twenty years later, Sanjay Gandhi is anathema to most Congressmen 


I t was a summon no one dared to 
defy. The telephone would ring 
and a voice would say, "Ministcrji, 
office se pehle aap idhar hole jaai- 
ye. H For the one-and-a-half years of 
the Emergency, there was only one 
centre of power—the office of San¬ 
jay Gandhi. He held no position in 
the government. He represented no 
constituency. But when he called, 
peon or minister, you had to go. 

When Indira Gandhi imposed the 
Emergency, many believed that it 
was her younger son who had goaded 


What happened between June 
1975 and 1977 was unprecedented. 
Over seven lakh people were uproot¬ 
ed in the capital alone. In 1976-77, 
the number of sterilisations rose to 
8.1 million from a mere 2.67 million 
in 1975-76. Every government serv¬ 
ant in every government office all 
over the country was told: ‘If you 
have more than two children, get ste¬ 
rilised and ensure sterilisation of at 
least five others, or else...’ And the 
people gave in. 

How did this happen? How did a 


man with no locus standi manage to 
terrorise the entire nation? Says 
Ambika Soni, then Youth Congress 
president and a close Sanjay associa¬ 
te, "Sanjay was a doer. He was a man 
of action and knew how to get things 
done.” 

But that's one way of looking at 
Sanjay. Says I.K. Gujral, first mini¬ 
ster of information and broadcasting 
and later planning minister in the 
Emergency regime, "He was a goon 
with scant respect either for people 
or for democratic institutions. He 


her into it. Whether 
the Emergency was 
Sanjay's brainchild or 
not is difficult to say. 
But what is known is 
that the Emergency 
years were his hey¬ 
days. He was a man 
with an agenda. The 
Emergency was the 
time to push through 
that agenda when all 
Opposition leaders 
were either jailed or 
silenced. And so he 
set about to ensure 
that his vision became 
a reality. 

What was Sanjay 
Gandhi's vision? It 
was enumerated in the 
five-point programme 
of the Youth Con¬ 
gress: sterilise people 
with two or more 



children, beautify cities by 
demolishing slums, plant trees, 
abolish the dowry system and 
banish illiteracy. 

The fight against dowry and illite¬ 
racy went the way of innumerable 
government programmes before 
them. The drive to plant trees in 
Delhi went apace. But what really fir¬ 
ed Sanjay's imagination and took up 
all his time and effort was the drive 
for compulsory sterilisation and the 
large-scale demolition of slums. 


Why do Congressmen 
today sldrt around 
Sanjay’s name? The 
answer is simple: most 
of the Emergency 
excesses are 
associated with Mm 


simply took over and became an 
extra-constitutional authoiily that 
called all the shots." 

Says another politician who was a 
minister during the Emergency and 
who wished to remain anonymous, 
"Sanjay was a bully. He had a perso¬ 
nal agenda and he took advantage of 
the Emergency to ram it down 
peoples’ throats. He had one creed— 
if someone came in his way, he simp¬ 
ly said, 'Uda do usko' (bump him 
off)." 
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To this, Ambika Soni says, "He 
may have run roughshod over 
peoples 1 feelings because he was a 
man in a hurry." In fact, he did run 
roughshod over the feelings of thou¬ 
sands of people who were either hurt 
in the demolitions or suffered the 
indignities of forcible sterilisation. 
Even Khushwant Singh, then editor 
of The Illustrated Weekly of India 
and a Sanjay adviser and the most 
vocal proponent of the Emergency 
and compulsory sterilisation, admits, 
"Sanjay Gandhi shouldn’t have done 
it (enforced compulsory sterilisa¬ 
tion). It should have been done by an 
Act of Parliament. There was a mixtu¬ 
re of the goonda in him and he went 
about it in a very crude way." 

Sanjay Gandhi first came into 
public prominence when, at the age 
of 24, he ran Mrs Gandhi’s amazing¬ 
ly successful campaign in the 1971 
elections. The press began to take 
notice of this young, handsome, 
‘London-returned 1 son of the Prime 
Minister, whose most characteristic 
trait was his taciturn, rather imperi¬ 
ous behaviour. In an interview 
to The Illustrated 
Weekly of India in 
July 1971, he said, 

"The Indian youth are 
lily-livered. They 
have no guts. In their 
thinking they are 
dovetailed to the men¬ 
tal framework of their 
parents." 

The initial response 
to this refreshing for¬ 
thrightness was posi¬ 
tive The impe¬ 
riousness, many 
believed, would mel¬ 
low with age and 
people watched with 
interest the grooming 
of India’s new heir 
apparent. 

Says L.K. Advani, 
president of the BJP 
who was in jail for the 
entire period of the 
Emergency. "I remem¬ 
ber hearing an AIR 
bulletin on Sanjay 
Gandhi which said 
that he had done 


an aerial survey ot the famine-hit 
areas in Bihar. And I remember tell¬ 
ing Madhuji (Madhu Dandavate) 
that this is how the projection of Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi began before she entered 
politics." 

But Sanjay Gandhi never gained 
the legitimacy that Indira Gandhi 
did. As the sole prince of all he sur¬ 
veyed in the Emergency years, he 
had the entire government, admi¬ 
nistration and public genuflecting to 
him — some because proximity to 
him gave them power of their own, 
some because they identified with 
him and most because the atmosphe¬ 
re of fear that existed then was very 
real. 

Twenty years later, however, San¬ 
jay Gandhi is a memory Congressm¬ 
en prefer to forget. The Nehru 
legacy, so constantly flaunted, inclu¬ 
des Indira, Rajiv and even Sonia Gan- 
dhi,the daughter-in-law who has lar¬ 
gely kept her distance from politics, 
but is totally amnesiac about Sanjay. 
Even his closest cronies have come 
to disown him. V.C. Shukla, then 
Sanjay’s hatchet man as minister for 
information and 
broadcasting and now 
a minister in the Nara- 
simha Rao Cabinet, 
says, "Sanjay is a com¬ 
plete chapter by him¬ 
self. I’ll speak about 
him some other time, 
possibly after the next 
general elections." 

Why this studied 
amnesia? Why do 
Congressmen skirt 
around Sanjay’s 
name? The answer is 
not very difficult to 
find, for, more than 
Indira Gandhi, it is 
with Sanjay Gandhi 
that the excesses of 
the Emergency are 
associated. It is only 
ironical that most of 
the men who rode to 
power over his 
shoulders are still 
around, the Sanjay 
attitude is still very 
much alive. Only his 
name is anathema. « 



Khushwant 
Singh admits 
that Sanjay 
Gandhi went 
about the 
sterilisation 
drive in the most 
crude way 
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self-confidence she desp¬ 
erately needed. 

She had reason to feel 
shaky. It wasn’t just the 
fate of her petition before 
the Supreme Court that 
worried her, there was 
also the growing Opposi¬ 
tion campaign seeking 
her resignation. Jayapra- 
kash Narayan had manag¬ 
ed to bring the scattered 
Opposition parties toge¬ 
ther in a loose con¬ 
federation and his agitations 
m Gujarat and Bihar were already pay¬ 
ing rich political dividends. In fact, on 
the very day the Allahabad High Court 
unseated Mrs Gandhi, the Gujarat 
Assembly poll results were declared: the 
Congress was roundly routed in that 
state. 

But the worst setback for Mrs Gandhi 
came on 24 June, when Justice V.R. 
Krishna Iyer of the Supreme Court rejec¬ 
ted Mrs Gandhi’s plea for a complete 
and unconditional stay on the Allahabad 
High Court verdict, allowing her only to 
fulfil her constitutional duties as PM till 
the case was decided. 


JP immediately held a mammoth rally 
at the Ram Lila grounds in Delhi, called 
for a civil disobedience movement 
against the government and issued an 
ultimatum to Indira Gandhi: resign now, 
or we’ll take to the streets, blockade Par¬ 
liament and force the government to 
resignation anyhow. 

It seemed that the nation was headed 
for chaos. 

On the evening of 25 June Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi and S.S. Ray, then West Bengal’s 
chief minister and a prominent member 
of her coterie, called on President Fak- 
hruddin Ali Ahmed to apprise him of the 
situation. No one paid special attention 
to this meeting. After all, it was part of 
the PM’s duty to keep the President infor¬ 
med about such developments. 

But then, most political observers and 
even Mrs Gandhi’s ministers had got it 
all wrong. As Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed’s 
private secretary, K. Balachandran, was 
to reveal before the Shah Commission 
later that soon after Mrs Gandhi met the 
President, a ‘top secret’ letter came from 
the PM. Then, a few minutes before mid¬ 
night on 25 June, Indira Gandhi’s addi¬ 
tional private secretary, R.K. Dhawan, 
arrived with a draft of the Emergency 
proclamation and left only after the 
‘reluctant’ President had signed on the 
dotted line. 
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Even then, few people 
knew what was going on. 
But the preparations for 
imposing Emergency 
were already on. A list ol 
‘wanted* men was prepar¬ 
ed and calls went out to 
police commissioners all 
over the country: if any of 
these men are in your city 
or town, pick them up. 

Recalls one of the Con¬ 
gress rebels of that time 
and now a senior office-bearer, 
"At 2 am, a police party landed up at the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, arrested JP 
(Jayaprakash Narayan) and took him to 
the Parliament Street police station. 
Chandra Shekhar (another Young Turk 
and Congress rebel, later to become the 
Samajwadi Janata Party Prime Minister) 
and Ram Dhan found out and immediate¬ 
ly went /o the police station, but they 
were also arrested." 

Meanwhile, the cops landed up at 
nearly every Opposition leader’s house. 
Says Madhu Dandavate, "They came to 
my residence after midnight and my 
family told them I had gone to Bangalo¬ 
re as part of a parliamentary delegation. 
They went to the Lok Sabha secretariat, 
got it opened, found out my wherea¬ 
bouts from the records and got the 

Bangalore Police to pick me up in the 

morning along with Advani and Vaj- 
payeeji who were also in Bangalore." 

E ven as the arrests 
were being made, 
power supply to all major 
newspapers in the capital 
was cut off. But the whis¬ 
pers and the fear had 
begun to spread. The then 
information and broad¬ 
casting minister and now 
Janata Dal leader, l.K. 

Gujral, received a call 
from his secretary telling hima number of 
newspapers had complained of a sudden 
power breakdown and he couldn’t get 
the electricity authorities to trace the 
source of trouble. More important, he 
told Gujral, was the fact that a number of 
Opposition leaders were being arrested. 

Says Gujral, "1 came wide awake. 
What was this? I had no clue. And just as 
I was discussing this thing with my wife, 
the Cabinet secretary called me up and 
a Cabinet meeting had been called 
kbar Road immediately." Similar 
ere going through to other Cabi- 
s. By 4.30 am on 26 June, 


bleary-eyed ministers reached Akbar 
Road. They included Swaran Singh, Jag- 
jivan Ram, Brahmananda Reddy, Om 
Mehta, K.C. Pant, Nurul Hasan and l.K. 
Gujral. 

Mrs Gandhi walked into the conferen¬ 
ce room and sat down. She nodded to the 
home secretary who read out a short sta¬ 
tement saying the President had declar¬ 
ed an Emergency and the Cabinet’s 
approval was now being taken, post 
facto. Recalls a Cabinet minister present 
at that meeting, "The hush settled on us 
like a burden. All of us were stunned. 
Nobody dared to speak." Only Swaran 


VIEWS ON THE 
EMERGENCY 


l.K. Gujral, a member 
of the Emergency 
regime, says that "as 
the JP movement 
increased in 
crescendo, Indira 
Gandhi lost her 
political nerve. She 
hit back with a 
vengeance by 
declaring the 
Emergency" 



V.C. Shukla, the 
Emergency’s 
propaganda 
minister, feels that 
"Mrs Gandhi was not 
responsible for the 
declaration of the 
Emergency. Some 
people pushed her 
into it” 



Madhu Dandavate 
disagrees with 
Shukla. "The coterie 
could never push 
her. She shunted 
them around 
whenever she found 
them inconvenient. 
She was a woman 
who did what she 
wanted," he says 



Singh rose to say," But madamji, Emer¬ 
gency to already hai" (The extezfial 
Emergency imposed during the 1971 
war had not been lifted though it had 
become defunct.) 

Then, Mrs Gandhi spoke. "Woh exter¬ 
nal Emergency thi. Yeh internal Emer¬ 
gency hai ." That was all. No one asked 
any more questions. Everyone left the 
conference room. 

Outside, Sanjay Gandhi, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s younger son, was waiting for 
them. As one of those present there on 
the morning of 26 June, 1975, said, "He 
(Sanjay) walked up to Nurul Hasan and 
said, Jitne RSS ke log hain campuses 
mein, mujhe unke naam chahiye'. He 
then walked up to Gujral and ordered, 
4 Broadcast se pahle, aap AIR ke bulle¬ 
tins mere paas bhej deejiye 

Few newspapers mana¬ 
ged to bring out editions 
on the morning of 26 
June. By 10 am, 850 
Opposition leaders and 
workers had been arrest¬ 
ed all over the country. 
And Mrs Gandhi went on 
the air to tell that nation 
that "the President has 
declared an Emergency. 
There is nothing to panic 
about". 

What followed was a year-and-a-half 
of legalised dictatorship. Every funda¬ 
mental right—even that to life and liber¬ 
ty — was abrogated. The Parliament 
was emasculated with almost the entire 
Opposition in jail. The judiciary was ren¬ 
dered powerless as under Emergency, 
no government order could be challeng¬ 
ed in court. The press was ruthlessly gag¬ 
ged. Every democratic institution lay in 
a shambles. All power now was con¬ 
centrated in the hands of one family and 
might became right. 

lat had happened? How is it that 
India turned overnight from a 
democracy to a 
dictatorship? 

Different people look 
at the problem diffe¬ 
rently. Says Prakash 
Karat of the CPI(M), who 
was then a student leader 
in Delhi and who went 
underground for most of 
the Emergency period, 
"Authoritarianism comes 
when the ruling classes 
have problems in running 
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The JP movement: the agitations forced Mrs Gandhi 
to declare the Emergency 


the system. The Congress 
was unable to deal with 
the economic crisis fac¬ 
ing the country and this 
was inevitable/' 

I.K. Ciujral disagrees. 

He says, "As the JP move¬ 
ment increased in 
crescendo, Indira Gandhi 
lost her political nerve. 

The leadership of the 
Congress retreated in the 
face of JP\s agitation and 
hit back with a vengeance 
by declaring Emer¬ 
gency." Khushwant 
Singh, one of the lew una¬ 
bashed proponents of the 
Emergency, puts it diffe¬ 
rently, "liandhs and agita¬ 
tions can be handled by 
the police. But when elec¬ 
ted representatives are 
stopped from going to Parliament or the 
Assembly, any government worth its 
salt should impose an Emergency, as 
Mrs Gandhi did." 

V.C. Shukla, the Emergency regi¬ 
me’s propaganda minister, has an entire¬ 


ly original viewpoint. H^says, "Mrs 
Gandhi was not responsible for the decla¬ 
ration of Emergency, even though it was 
under her that Emergency was decla¬ 
red. Some people I’d rather not name 
pushed her into it." That, says Madhu 


Dandavate, incredu¬ 
lously, "is an insult to 
Indira Gandhi. She knew 
her mind. The coterie 
could never push her. She 
shunted them around 
whenever she found them 
inconvenient. She was a 
woman who knew her 
mind and did what she 
wanted." 

The truth perhaps is a 
mixture of all these views. 

The country then had 
been facing an acute eco¬ 
nomic crisis. The kind of 
grinding poverty that 
existed at the time is not 
quite easy to imagine 
today. The country was 
still reeling under the eco¬ 
nomic impact of the 1971 
war with Pakistan and the 
refugee influx that followed 
from Bangladesh. The early 70s were 
years of massive government expenditu¬ 
re, drought and the oil crisis, that toge¬ 
ther pushed inflation upwards of 30 per 
cent. Real wages fell drastically and 


THE KEY MEN OF THE EMERGENCY ■ Where urv the) now * 


V. C. SHUKLA: The Goebbels of the 
Emergency regime. He was a junior 
minister for planning in the Indira 
Cabinet and immediately after 
Emergency was clamped, he was 
elevated to the post of information 
and broadcasting minister. His job 
consisted of presiding over the 
muzzling of the press and 



generating pro-regime propaganda 
through AIR and 
government-sponsored 
documentaries^ a job he did 
admirably well, 

Shukla lost clout after Rajiv 
Gandhi overlooked him in favour of 
Arjun Singh. When the Congress 
split, he left with V. P. Singh to form 
the Jan Morcha. When the JanataDai 
split, he joined Chandra Shekhar’s 
Samajwadi Janata Party and was 
made Union minister. When the 
Congress withdrew support to the 
Chandra Shekhar government, he 
rejoined the Congress and is now 
minister for water resources and 
parliamentary affairs. 

StODHARTHA SHANKAR MY: Was 

the chief minister of West Bengal 
during Emergency and was a ‘ 
key member of the Indira Gandhi , 
coterie. As a lawyer, it was Ray who 
told Indira Gandhi that she ooufcl 
impose Emergency and advised her 


„ on ail the constitutional 
amendment Bills that came 
subsequently to keep her In power. 
Responsible for the most severe 
crackdown on fundamental rights 
in West Bengal where even 
journalists were incarcerated 
longer than inany otherstate— 
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per capita income stood 
at around Rs 2 per day. 

Most commodities were 
in acute short supply and 
a guest control order that 
limited the number of 
people you could call 
hoiyie and the kind of 
food you could serve 
them was in force. In fact, 
the massive victory of 
Indira Gandhi and the 
Congress in the 1971 
general elections owed a 
lot to its slogan, "Garibi 
hatuo". 

Says BJP president 
L.K. Advani, who was 
then with the Jan Sangh, 

”1971 was the peak for 
Mrs Gandhi. She became 
a national leader in her 
own right and the mass 
euphoria she created brought her 
the kind of mandate even Nehru could 
not get." 



Police arresting political workers during the 
Emergency: silencing critics 


B ut Indira Gandhi's greatest streng¬ 
ths also turned out to be her greatest 


weaknesses. By 1973, it was clear that 
the economic situation was getting 
worse. Moreover, the Congress’ huge 
majority in Parliament 

made its leaders somewhat 
auogant and insensitive to 


public opinion. Says Sur- 
endra Mohan, then the 
general secretary of the 
Socialist Party that later 
formed the Janata Party, 

"Corruption took root 
like never before. Worse, 
the corruption of institu¬ 
tions began. The concept 
of a ‘committed’ judicia¬ 
ry' and a ‘committed’ 
bureaucracy took birth. 

Where the question was 
not what arc you committed to, but who 
are you committed to." 

In a way, Mrs Gandhi's brute majori¬ 
ty in Parliament worked to her disadvan¬ 
tage. Since all protests were shouted 
down by the ruling party members 
within Parliament, they found expres¬ 
sion on the streets. 

That is precisely how Javaprakash 
Narayan managed to convert minor stu¬ 
dent movements in Bihar and Gujarat 
into mass agitations against poverty and 
corruption in the government. In fact, 
the student agitation in Gujarat had 
begun over something as minor as a dis¬ 
pute over payment of hostel bills. More 
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20 YEARS AFTER 


later went on to win the Magsaysay 
Award. 

However, Sanjay did not trust 
him and when elections were 
declared, like the rest of the Indira 
coterie, he deserted and joined 
Brahmananda Reddy’s Congress. 
Remained in political wilderness 
from 1980 to 1991 with two 
unsuccessful contests in the lok 
Sabha polls. His climb back began 
with his victory from the 
Chowrmghee Assembly 
constituency in Calcutta and 
rehabilitation by Rajiv Gandhi when 
he was still in the Opposition. 
Today, he is India's envoy to the 
United States. 

R. K. DHAWAN: Was then just an 
additional private secretary to the 
Prime Minister. He gained clout as 
messenger boy delivering 
instructions to ministers and doing 
the conduit job on detentions, 
raids, etc. One <rf the tew who was 


privy to the decision to impose 
Emergency from the very 
beginning, Was the man who took 
the draft of the Emergency 
proclamation to the President on 
the midnight of 25 June 1975. 

Was out of favour for a while 
when after Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination the needle of 



(Continued on tu'xt pufjo) 


suspicion pointed at him. Later, 
however, he was exonerated, 
though Rajiv Gandhi never 
reinstated him. 

Has come a long way from 
private secretary to a member of 
the Rajya Sabha and an elected 
member of the Congress Working 
Committee (CWC)—an Indication 
of his clout within the party. 

S.B. CHAVAN: Then Maharashtra 
CM and among the most vigorous 
implementers of Sanjay Gandhi’s 
five-point programme. Has the 
distinction of having said in reply to 
a criticism on large-scale detention 
during the Emergency that "the 
government had only jailed them, 
not shot them*. Never been out of 
favour, shunting between being 
Maharashtra CM and Union 
minister with some portfolio or 
another. Is now Union home 
minister, though very much in the 
? background. 
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importantly, JP managed to bring all the 
non-communist Opposition parties toge¬ 
ther on one platform to oppose the 
government. 

Initially, says Surcndra Mohan of the 
Socialist Party, "Mrs Gandhi tried to 
make peace with JP She called him 
home and told him to use his clout with 
the Opposition to get them to work w ith 
her in dealing with the country’s pro¬ 
blems. JP agreed." He held meetings 
with such Opposition leaders as Morani 
Desai, Ashok Mehta, Chilian Singh and 
Nanaji Deshmukh tot the Jana Sangh). 
They too agreed to the pioposal 

But, the Allahabad High Court judge¬ 
ment changed the whole scenario. The 
Opposition reacted strongly to the ver¬ 
dict and began demanding Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi's lesignation And she hit back by 
declaring the Emergency 

W hat is it about the Emergency that 
still strikes a chord of fear among 
the people? More than anything else, it 
was the ease with which one individual 
succeeded in demolishing all the institu¬ 
tions of democracy. 

Says V.C. Shukla, the propaganda 
ministci of the Emergency regime, una¬ 
bashedly, "At that lime, we saw no 
moral issue in it (imposing the Emergen¬ 
cy ). The question was- was it required or 


not? Anyway, as soon as Mrs Gandhi 
and our position became secure (after 
amending the Constitution to keep her in 
power), we should have lifted the 
Emergency." 

But that was clearly not done. Instead, 
the Emergency regime took the follow¬ 
ing steps "to secure its position". 

• In the night intervening 25 and 26 
June, 850 people were arrested, includ¬ 
ing all senior Opposition leaders. 

• On 26 June, press censorship was 
imposed. 

• On 27 June, an executive order was 
issued suspending rights of citizens 
under Article 14 (right to equality before 
law ), 21 (right to life and liberty") and 22 
(which protects people against arbitrary 
arrests and detention). 

As the government’s attorney- 
general was to acknowledge in court 
later, all these measures meant that the 
government and the administration 
could do anything it wanted to. And 
there was no way anyone could chal¬ 
lenge a government order in court. 

Pi ess censorship had already been 
imposed, but its implications became 
clearer only on 26 July. On that day, 
V.C. Shukla’s office sent a letter to all 



THE KEY MEN OF THE EMERGENCY ■ W here are they non? 


KAMAL NATH: Was then one of the 
general secretaries of the Youth 
Congress and active proponent of 
the Emergency and Sanjay’s 
five-point programme. Located 
Amethi fpr Sgnjay in the 1977 polls 
and was his campaign manager. 
Contested successfully from 
Chinbana himself in December 
1979 and has been an MP since. 
Made minister for environment in 
the Narasimha Rao ministry and 
safely lodged there. 


D.K. BARUA: Coined the famous 
Indiraistndiaand India is Indira’ 
slogan. He was among those 
believed to lave pushed for the 
Emergency. Got sidelined when 
Sanjay took over and finally left to 
join K. P. Unnikrishnan’s 
Congress(S); Been in the 
MUfetness since. ■ 


JAGMOHAN: Was the chairman of 
the Delhi Development Authority 
during the Emergency and gained 
notoriety for the large-scale 


demolitions that took place in the 
capital during that period. At least 
seven lakh people were uprooted 



and resettled elsewhere. 

When the Congress came back 
to power in 1980, Jagmohan was 
promoted as Lt. Governor of Delhi, 
a post he held for one year, 

Returned to the capital in 1981 after 
' a brief stint In Goa. In 1984, he was 
appointed Governor of Jammu and 
Kashmir and lasted out his 
complete tenure of five years. 
Returned to Delhi but when the 
National Front government came to 
power in 1989, V.P. Singh sent him 
back to Kashmir as Governor. 

This,was his second-most 
controversial stint after the 
Emergency. He was accused of 
instigating the Kashmiri Pandits to 
leave die Valley. He was recalled to. 
Delhi following the controversy;. He,. 
; Js:now a nominated memberofthe. 

. HfevWws oh Kashmir 
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On 9 August, the 40th 
Amendment was passed, 
giving the Prime Minister 
immunity from civil and 
criminal proceedings. 

Mrs Gandhi was now 
above the law. 

Thus, in just over a 
month, the Opposition, 
the press and the judicia¬ 
ry were effectively 
neutralised. 

Says Suicndra Mohan, "Even those 
within the Congress party who could 
have put up some resistance to all this 
were neutralised Ja&jivan Ram, who 
was against the imposition of the Emer¬ 
gency, was forced to move the motion in 
the I .ok Sabha. It was a big insult." 

T he reign of terror began soon after 
this. Sanjay Gandhi and his men took 
control. And everyone who had ever 
wanted to settle a score or push through 
a personal agenda moved m for the kill 
Admits even Khushwant Singh, "The* 
reader, the Emergency was used to set¬ 
tle personal scores and maltreat people. 
Because Mrs Gandhi did noi like the 
Maharani of Jaipur, they maltreated her 
and kept her in jail with prostitutes and 
thieves." 



Demolishing slums was Sanjay Gandhi’s brainchild. In Delhi alone, seven lakh 
sinm-dwellers were uprooted and resettled. Over 1,400 slums were 
demolished. The demolitions generated widespread ire when at Turkman Gate, 
a protesting crowd was fired upon and a number of people died 


newspaper editors in the country laying 
down ‘guidelines’ for reporting. It said 
that that nothing on agitations, nothing 
on arrests and nothing "which is likely to 
convey the impression of protest or dis¬ 
approval of governmental measures" 
should be written about. 

A minister recalls Mohammad Yunus 
(a Sanjay crony) once getting incensed 
about the BBC reporting on arrests of 
Opposition leaders. He shouted, "Mark 
Tully (the BBC correspondent in Delhi) 
ko bulaiye, uski patloon utar he joote 
lagaiye or jail me daaliye ." That i s exact¬ 
ly how those who defied V.C. Shukla’s 
‘guidelines’ were treated. 

From 1 August, Parliament got down 
to the task of amending the Constitution. 
It wasn’t a difficult task since most 
Opposition leaders were behind bars 


and others had gone underground. On 
the same day, the 38th Amendment was 
presented and passed. Now,*the procla¬ 
mation of the Emergency could not be 
challenged in a court of law. 

But that wasn't all. On 5 and 6 
August, Mrs Gandhi got Parliament, 
now packed with only her yes men, to 
pass the Electoral Laws Amendment 
Act, nullifying the Allahabad High 
Court judgement against her. And on 7 
and 8 August, another amendment was 
passed depriving courts of the power to 
try the Prime Minister on charges of elec¬ 
toral malpractices. (The offices of the 
President, vice-president and Governor 
were included as a sop.) 

Mrs Gandhi’s position was now 
secure. 


Says I.K. Gujral, a minister during the 
Emergency, "Everybody was scared. 
Even Congressmen. Everybody was 
thinking, ‘my house isbuggedormy tele¬ 
phone is bugged’." 

If this was the plight of the men in 
power, what happened to the common 
people can only be imagined. The fol¬ 
lowing statistics give only a part of the 
terror that was unleashed. 

Between 1975 and 1976, just over 
two million people had been sterilised. 
The next year, the central and state 
governments set a target of a little over 
four million. Official figures are not 
available, but sources say that at least 
8.2 million people were sterilised during 
the Emergency. What’s more,. even 
unmarried people were forced to under¬ 
go the operation. 
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Brute force 


That was the crux of San jay Gandhi *s sterilisation programme 


I emories fade with time. But the 
truth remains that in the 1977 
' elections, the Congress had to hear 
the brunt of a seething discontent and 
' swept out of power. A defeat that 
; most people attribute to Sanjay Gan- 
; dhi's sterilisation programme. 

But then, was the sterilisation pro- 
gramme right or wrong? 

There are two lines of argument. 
One is typified in Kamal Nath's 


answer. "You must realise that what 
we were talking of then — family 
planning and environment — are 
now part of not only die national 
agenda, but a global agenda. Every¬ 
body is talking about population con¬ 
trol and global warming these days. 
Sanjay Gandhi was a man 20 years 
ahead of his times." 

Ambika Soni, then Youth Con¬ 
gress president, however, is less 



Kamal Nath, known as a Sanjay man, said, "You 
must realise that what we were talking of then 
—family planning and environment—are now 
part of not only the national agenda, but a global 
agenda. Sanjay Gandhi was a man 20 years 
ahead of his times" 


r 


brazen. 'There may have been some 
mistakes," she says, "I can conceive 
. of no programme in which mistakes 
are not made. Besides, the whole 
issue was blown out of proportion. 
When the Shah Commission called 
for complaints against forcible sterili¬ 
sations. how many people came 
forward?" 

Even Raj Narain, the health mini¬ 
ster in the Janata government, 
acknowledged on the floor of Parlia¬ 
ment that only 13 people had been for¬ 
cibly sterilised. 

It is at this point that a distinction 
between forcible and compulsory ste¬ 
rilisation becomes necessary. 

Forcible sterilisation is literally 
using force to sterilise a man or a 
woman against his or her wishes. 
Like the incident in which a bus was 
diverted to a family planning camp, 
the young men pulled out, put on the 
table and sterilised. 

Compulsory sterilisation is diffe¬ 
rent. It involves pressurising a per¬ 
son to undergo sterilisation against 
his wishes. Here are a few samples of 
the kind of pressure the state exercis¬ 
ed on individuals (all these are verba¬ 
tim quotes from government files 
during the Emergency that were pre¬ 
sented before die Shah Commission): 

• A letter from Himachal Pradesh 
Governor to the President on 2 
November, 1976, said 'The state 
government has decided to make 
family planning obligatory for all 
government employees." On refusal, 
an employee would be "disqualified 
in respect of the following, earning 
of annual increment, confirmation or 
promotion; medical reimbursement, 
or treatment at government, 
hospitals.,." 

• A letter from the deputy commis¬ 
sioner of Kulu to all heads of offkxx 
to Kuta district dated 15 October, 
J97& complained that 
eaipioyee* were not $ 

ti litf ifaif 
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indifference cannot be brooked and 
even coercive methods have to be 
applied in resistant cases " 

• The collector of Chum distnet in 
Himachal Pradesh circulated a note 
on 19 September, 1976, which said, 
"It is hereby ordered that government 
employees who are eligible for sterili¬ 
sation and who have not yet undergo¬ 
ne sterilisation will not be taken on 
duty from I October, 1976, till they 
produce a certificate to the effect that 
they/ot their wives have undergone 
sterilisation." 

• By order of the Aligarh district 
magistrate, R S Mathur, on 21 Sep 
tember, 1976. every head of a depart 
ment had to attach the following u'rti 
ficatc before salanes toi his staff 
were released "Ail eligible cases foi 
sterilisation in my ofhcc/departmenl 
have been sterilised Persons who 
have refused to get sterilised have 
not been paid their salaries ” 

• And finally, an extract from a meet¬ 
ing of DIGs of police at Madhuban m 
Haryana on 26th and 27th October. 
1976: 

"Action against those propagating 
against family planning has already 
been taken and should be continued 
under the M1SA of DJSIR." 

This was the crux of the whole pro¬ 
gramme. Get sterilised or else no 
mare treatment in a government hos¬ 
pital, no admission to any of your 
children in a central school, no 
salary... 

But is today’s family planning pro¬ 
gramme only an extension of San- 
jay's sterilisation scheme as claimed 
by Kama! Nath The contents of the 
following letter from the Haryana 
government on 6 August, 1976, 
should lay to rest all doubts The let¬ 
ter stated that "no government serv- 
’ am would be granted exemption 
ftam sterilisation merely because 
■his/her spouse hadtUD insertion and 
elahfmd the use of condoms" 

It wasn’t family planning then that 
■as important for Sanjay Gandhi, 
excesses weren’t just a result 
officials tripping over 
their boss as 


The then Union health minister, 
Di Karan Singh, at a meeting of MPs 
on 20 Januaiy, 1976, made it very 
cleai that the Centtc would support 
compulsory sterilisation measures 
"Some states had already introduced 
such measures Tht central govern¬ 
ment would not stand in the way of 
other states following suit/* he said 

How can an individual stand up to 
such prcssuie when all channels of 
appeal are closed to him, and only a 
handful of alternative employment 
available > This is one of the leasons 
why feu people came lot ward to 
complain Besides, neither the Shah 
Commission nor the Janata govern¬ 
ment called ioi those kinds ot 
complaints 

But what is disturbing i> that ihcie 
aie still many people today who ad\ u- 
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Says Madhu Dandava 
te, "If it weicn t so maia 
bre, il would have been 
tunny They even caught 
hold of men over SS yeais 
old and put them on the 
operation table And Sui 
endra Mohan alleges that 
Sanjay Gandhi taigeted 
the Muslims for his stei ill 
sat ion progi amine 
No figures are aval la 
hie foi anesis 

and custodial deaths hut at least 
lOO(KK) people were thrown ochind 
bais during the l mergency Police atro 
cities became ionline One celebiated 
case involved George Pei nancies’ hio 
thcr who was pu ked up by the police to 
pic vsuiiseGeorgeFemandesinto ,uricn 
dcring By the turn he was brought to 
jail says Madhu Dandavalc the little 
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When asked 
about his views 
on sterilisation, 
L.K.Advani 
replied, "If there 
is a broad 
agreement, then 
it should be 
introduced. In 
fact, some kind 
of legislation 
should be 
passed" 


cate compulsory sterilisation Even 
L.K Advam, when asked about his 
views on sterilisation, replied* "If 
there is a broad agreement, then it 
should be introduced. In fact, some 
kind of legislation should be passed 
We tried to do it jn Rajasthan in a 
small way when we made family size 
a criterion for contesting the 
panchayat polls**. 

In that case* what was wrong with 
Sanjay Gandhi's sterilisation 
programme? • 


finger of his hand was cut and Ins legs 
were possibly fractured because he simp 
ly couldn’t stand on his legs' 

J ust as the sterilisation progiamme 
demolishing slums was Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi’s brainchild In Delhi alone, seven 
lakh slum-dwellers were upiooted and 
resettled Over 1,400 slums were demoli¬ 
shed Says Khushwant Singh, "The 
courts were taking their own sweet time 
about vacating stay orders on demoli¬ 
tions All of us have a certain’amount of 
impatience with the judiciary So did 
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Indira Bandhi with her son, San]ay: the architects of the Emergency 


Sanjay. And he 
decided to just clear them 
all up." The demolitions 
generated widespread 
public ire when at Turk¬ 
man Gate, a protesting 
crowd was tired upon and 
a number of people died 
There is some contu¬ 
sion as to how many 
people died in the police 
tiring — the number vary¬ 
ing from six, as quoted by 
Jagmohan (the then PDA 
chairman and in charge 
of the demolitions), lo 
150 as quoted by journal¬ 
ist Kuldip Nayar in his 
hook on the Emergency. 

Jagmohan even 

claims that "the inci¬ 
dent. -hjs due to incite¬ 
ment md rumours con¬ 
nected with the family 
planning programmef. 

Trains may have been 
running on time, but the 
economy did not budge. 

To be sure, as the govern¬ 
ment was not working, 
sa>s a finance ministry 
official, "government 
expenditure came down 
drastically" Nothing 
moved. Says Dandavate, 

"It was a joke in the jails 
(where all Opposition 
leaders were staying). 

We would say, * train 
ckalane ke live Emergen¬ 
cy I agayec hai'." 

W il ycar- 

and-a-half of the 
Emergency, Mrs Gandhi 
had become a true dicta¬ 
tor. Her cronies would 
only tell her what she wanted to hear. 
Thus, when Mrs Gandhi asked for a feed¬ 
back on the Emergency in 1977, all the 
intelligence agencies told her that she 
would sweep the polls if she called elec¬ 
tions. Mrs Gandhi promptly released all 
the Opposition leaders and declared elec¬ 
tions. The rest is history. The people told 
her what they thought about the Emer¬ 
gency by throwing her out of power. 

Twenty years later, the men of the 
Emergency are still around Some of 
them even hold positions of power. 
Many of them now say that they were 
against the Emergency. True, many of 


them deserted Mrs Gandhi after her 
defeat in 1977, but why didn’t they raise 
their voices then? 

V.C. Shukla, for instance, admits that 
the Emergency was a mistake. He says 
that he supported Mrs Gandhi without 
exercising his judgement. "The decision 
of the leader of the party has to be compli¬ 
ed with," Shukla argues. But then, as an 
MP, isn’t it his duty to protect the people 
who elected him? Shukla has no 
answers for this. 

I.K. Gujral was Mrs Gandhi’s l&B 
minister, Later, he was shifted to the 
planning ministry and then appointed 


India’s ambassador to the USSR. He 
says, "I often ask myself this question: 
why didn’t I quit? Now, I can only say 
that not resigning was morally unjustifia¬ 
ble." Then, after a pause, Gujral adds, 
"You need people of extraordinary cour¬ 
age to quit. Few of us, in fact, none of us 
had that kind of courage." 

So much for politicians. But then, the 
bureaucracy, the judiciary and a large 
section of the press displayed a similar 
lack of courage. While the courts avoid¬ 
ed handling Emergency-related cases, 
the press, as Advani was to say later, 
"crawled when it was asked to bend" 
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T wenty years later, have we ensured 
that there won’t be a repetition of the 
1975 events. Are our democratic institu¬ 
tions secure today? Or are we still skirt¬ 
ing the perimeters of authoritarianism, 
now with Kashmir, now with TADA? 

In Kashmir and the north-east, the 
army has the right to conduct searches 
and detain people for interrogation, with 
virtually no safeguards. When TADA 
was in force, few people were bothered 
about the fact that though it was a law to 
deal with terrorism, it was applicable all 
over the country. Now that TADA has 
been scrapped, the government is seek¬ 
ing to incorporate its replacement in the 


Prakash Karat of the 
CPI(M) says that there is 
a "revived nostalgia for 
authoritarianism. T.N. 
Seshan and the debate on 
a presidential type of 
government are 
symptoms of this" 


be ruled out." 

Only Gujral disagrees, 
"Why should my funda¬ 
mental rights be suspend¬ 
ed if a few goons arc crea¬ 
ting trouble. Must 1 pay 
for the government’s ina¬ 
bility to handle the situa¬ 
tion. An internal Emer¬ 
gency where fundamen¬ 
tal rights of citizens are 
suspended is not 
justified." 



But then, there are incidents happen 


ing all over the country that remind us of 
those dark days in 1975. Calling out the 


normal law, which is worse. 

But, says Gujral, "Indi¬ 
an public opinion can be 
stunned once, not twice. 
No history produces dic¬ 
tators twice " However, 
an increasing tendency is 
in evidence among the 
middle class and among 
the people in power for 
the use of hard solutions. 
The attitude on sterilisa¬ 
tion, the deification of 
people like T.N. Seshan 
shows that a ‘perception 
of efficiency' is at a grea¬ 
ter premium than the 
values of democratic 
functioning. 

Says Prakash Karat, 
"There is a revived nostal¬ 
gia for authoritarianism. 
Seshan is a symptom of 
it. So is the debate on a 
presidential type of 
government where 
power is concentrated in 
the hands of one indivi¬ 
dual. In a country like 
India, that individual is 
most likely to rely on 
Chandra Swami to run 
the country.” 



Sanjay Gandhi being rounded up by the police after the Emergency: but his legacy survived 


And there are Congressmen from the certainly call for an internal Emergen- army to quell disturbances, meeting 
Emergency era who still retain the 1975 cy." Agrees Prakash Karat, "In a particu- family planning targets by enforcing ste- 
attitude. What’s more, both the right and lar area, there can be terrorist violence, rilisation, misusing such draconian laws 
the left — the BJP and the CPM — do An internal Emergency would be a via- as TADA to victimise opponents and 
not seem averse to internal Emergency, ble solution then." banning political rallies (as Mayawati, 

Says BJP president L.K. Advani, "Why Says Madhu Dandavate, "More than the UP chief minister, recently did in her 
do you think the Janata government did the corruption of that time, it is the extre- state) are only some of them, 
not scrap Article 352 when it came to me kind of communalism today that is Worse, the intelligentsia and the 
power. We amended it to read "armed the greatest threat to democracy. Autho- vocal middle class seems to have lost the 
insurgency" instead of "internal distur- ritarianism with fanaticism — that is a courage and the will to protest. Just as it 
bances", but we did not scrap it. For dangerous combination, rhe only les- happened during the Emergency. • 
instance, if a Kashmir/north-east-like son we learn from history is that we 

situation existed in the country, it would learn no lessons. An Emergency cannot tarttm Rml/N»w D 0 IM 
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NANI A. PALKHIVALA 


FREEDOM IN 


PERIL 


What took place during the Emergency 
demonstrates that the greatest threat to 
constitutional freedom is from politicians in 

power 


The object of this 
piece is not to belit¬ 
tle discipline and 
legal responsibilit¬ 
ies in which the 
nation is so woeful¬ 
ly deficient. The 
purpose is merely 
to show how free¬ 
dom is fragile and 
evanescent and how the greatest peril to 
constitutional freedom is from politicia¬ 
ns in power who, after taking the oath of 
true faith and allegiance to the Constitu¬ 
tion, look upon the Constitution as so pli¬ 
ant that it can he bent to any whim or cap¬ 
rice of the ruling clan. 

1947 and 1973 are the key years in 
India’s 20th century history. The first 
marked the end of the struggle for gain¬ 
ing freedom; the second saw the beginn¬ 
ing of the struggle for the preservation of 
freedom. The Emergency was the culmi¬ 
nation of the repeated attempts of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi to deprive the Indian 
people of their freedom, exactly as 
Hitler had done by amending the Ger¬ 
man Constitution. 

History will record that Mrs Gandhi 
did more damage to the Constitution of 
India and to our national institutions like 
the Supreme Court than any other Prime 
Minister. 

I have always held that in the history 
of the world, no nation has paid such a 
heavy price for democracy as India has 
been paying. The reason is' ery simple. 
Our MPs are elected, not on the basis of 
calibre or merit, but on the basis of caste 
and creed, clan and region. The calibre 
of the MPs who overwhelmingly voted 


with Mrs Gandhi is self-evident and can 
be judged from the facts which ought to 
be known to every thinking Indian. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru passed away 
in 1964 and within five years of his 
death, there arose in India a set of men 
and women who were determined to 
undo whatever had been achieved in Pan¬ 
dit Nehru’s lifetime. 

Article 13(3) of the Constitution pro¬ 
vided that the State shall not make any 
law which takes away or abridges the 
fundamental rights. The word "law" in 
that Article was construed by the Supre¬ 
me Court in Golaknath’s case (1967 2 
SCR 762) as including constitutional 
amendments. 

The 24th Amendment passed in 1971 
inserted Clause 4 m Article 13 to superse¬ 
de that judgement by enacting that Arti¬ 
cle 13(2) shall not apply to constitution¬ 
al amendments. 

H istory will look upon Kesavananda 
Bharati's case as the greatest contri¬ 
bution of the Republic of India to consti¬ 
tutional jurisprudence. That judgement 
was by a Bench comprising 13 judges, 
of which seven decided in favour of the 
citizen. The majority held that the power 
of amendment is limited — it does not 
enable Parliament to alter the basic struc¬ 
ture or framework of the Constitution. 

For instance. Parliament cannot abo¬ 
lish the sovereignty of India or the free 
democratic character of the Republic; 
nor can it impair the integrity and unity 
of India or abolish the states. The court’s 
jurisdiction cannot be ousted. II the 
court's jurisdiction were ousted, any of 
the states could pass laws which might 



A file picture of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru signing the Indian Constitution 


lead to the dismemberment of India. 

Thus something priceless was salvag¬ 
ed out of the tempest dial laged over the 
government’s claim to have the power 
to wreck the Constitution. 

The ruling has vindicated the 
citizens' stand that Parliament in exercis¬ 
ing its amending power cannot arrogate 
to itself the role of the Official Liquida¬ 
tor of the Constitution. 

Article 368, which confers the power 
on Parliament to amend the Constitu¬ 
tion, cannot be read as expressing the 
deathwish of the Constitution or as a pro¬ 
vision for its legal suicide. 

The founding fathers had the unshaka¬ 
ble faith that however stormy the days, 
the preservation of the identity of the 
Constitution will always enable the 
nation to come back into its own. 

After the Emergency was declared on 
26 June, 1975, another Bench of 13 
judges was again convened on 10 
November, 1975, to hear the plea of the 
Government of India that the decision in 
Kesavananda Bharati’s case should be 
overruled. 


. . 
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THE 

EMERGENCY 
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ML reader who is unfa- 
#%miliar with the con¬ 
stitutional history of 
India may well ask the 
question* how did the 
Emergency continue for 
21 months despite the 
decision in Kcsavananda 
Bharati'x case which 
came two years earlier 
than the Emergency ? 

The reason is to he 
found m a patently 
erronous judgement of the Supreme 
Court in A.D.M., Jabalpur vs Sliukla 
(AIR I c) 76 SC 1207) where, reversing 
half-a-dozen judgements of different 
High Courts, the Supreme Court held by 
a docile majority that upon the suspen¬ 
sion ot fundamental rights, a detenu 
could not ask for a writ of habeas corpus 
or any other ordei from the court even if 
he was able to show' that his detention 


20 YEARS AFTER 


was illegal or mala fide or was not autho¬ 
rised under the very law under which he 
was sought to he detained 
The only judge who dissented was 
Justice H.R. Khannu, who rejected this 
view and held that the suspension of fun¬ 
damental rights puts the Indian citizen in 
no worse position than the citizen of the 
United Kingdom where there arc nogua- 



the German Constitution 


On behalf of the 
citizens, 1 filed ten Propo¬ 
sitions iri opposition to 
that plea. The degree of 
tyranny which prevailed 
during the Emergency 
may be gauged from the 
fact that the Censor 
would not allow the Pro¬ 
positions to be published 
or even referred to in any newspaper 
Over 1,50,000 people, both within Parli¬ 
ament and outside, were imprisoned and 
kept in jail without a trial for an indefi¬ 
nite period. No one could write or speak 
anything in public which was not accept¬ 
able to the government. 

Anybody could be put in jail without 
a trial and the barbarous law went to the 
absurd extent of expressly enacting that, 
apart from the total suspension of the fun¬ 
damental right to the liberty in the Con¬ 
stitution, no citizen could plead a right to 
liberty based on common law, natural 
law or rules of natural justice. The law 
further enacted in effect that a govern¬ 
ment official might not be ‘permitted', 
leave aside 'compelled', to disclose 


I, ■ ■ , /' r ' 

even to the court of law the grounds for 
indefinite detention without trial. 

The judgements and reports of judici¬ 
al proceedings could not be published, 
however accurate they might be, except 
in a form which was acceptable to the 
Censor. Likewise, proceedings within 
Parliament or the state legislatures could 
not be published, however truthful the 
account might be, except in a form 
which found favour with the Censor. 
However, after arguments extending 
over two days, the Bench was dissolved 
and the attempt to confer on Parliament 
an unlimited power of amending the 
Constitution happily failed. Thus, Kesa- 
vananda Bharati’s case continues to 
ensure that tyranny and despotism shall 
not masquerade as constitutionalism. 


ranteed fundamental rights or the citizen 
of British India before Independence, 
and that an illegal or mala fide order of 
detention would always be challenged 
in a court of law, even during times of 
Emergency. 

In deciding the habeas corpus matter 
as he did, Justice Khanna played a 
memorable role at the most critical junc¬ 
ture in our history. Generations unborn 
will admire his historic judgement as a 
shining example of judicial integrity and 
courage. 

The 20th anniversary of the Emergen¬ 
cy would be the right occasion for the 
entire press in India to rise and pay a fitt¬ 
ing tribute to Justice Khanna. • 


(The author is an eminent junst) 
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UPDATE 


Walk over 

UP chief minister Mayawati wins the trust vote 
while Speaker Dhani Ram Verma is removed in 
an overly one-sided contest 


DHEERAJ DHAWAN 


F |or Mayawati, 15 days of ten¬ 
sion came to an end on 20 
June in a rather unexciting 
way. ’When the Uttar Pradesh 
Assembly met that day to test 
her strength in the House, victory was 
already in the air. The rest was a matter 
of formality. With the legislators of oust¬ 
ed chief minister Mulayam Singh’ 
Yada\ s Samajwadi Party (SP) staying 
away, and the Congress and the Janata 
Dal abstaining from voting, Mayawati’s 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) govern¬ 
ment sailed through the trust vote with 
the Bharatiya Janata Party's (BJP) 
support. 

But in the beginning, it didn't seem 
that it would be a walk over. There is 
many a slip between the cup and the lip 
— Mayawati realised this soon after tak¬ 
ing charge of the country’s most popul¬ 
ous slate. 

When UP Governor Motilal Vora 
directed the country’s first Dalit woman 
chief minister to prove her majority on 
the floor of the state Assembly within 15 
days of her installation, there was little 
doubt about her smooth sailing. The 
BJP's 177 membeis were enough to 
ensure her victory despite the fact that 
25 of BSP s 69 Ml .As. 
who had rebelled against 
the party, were technical- 
ly recognised as an inde- 
pendent group under the 
breakaway leader Raj 
Bahadur. ^ 

But the main hurdle in 
her way was an unexpec- 1*^^' 
tedly adamant Speaker, 

Dhani Ram Verma. A |Hf 
loyal lieutenant of the 
ousted chief minister * 

Mulayam Singh Yadav, 

Verma had made it clear 

that he would neither step 

down in the wake of a no- * ■ 

confidence motion V 

brought against him by .1 ^ 

some BJP and BSP 

legislators, nor would he 1 .. J E KAataH 

admit the motion during Dhani Ram Vi 


the proceedings of the House. A two- 
day session of the House had specially 
been convened for Mayawati to prove 
her government’s majority. 

H owever, to ensure that Mayawati’s. 

government sailed through without 
any glitch, it was necessary to remove 
Speaker Verma. And that wasn’t a sim¬ 
ple task. Mulayam was working on a 
well-planned strategy to pave grounds 
for the imposition of President’s Rule, 
which suited him more than Mayawati's 
government. 

Mayawati’s resolve to "undo the dam¬ 
age done by Mulayam government" and 
to "put an end to the goonda raj perpetua¬ 
ted by Mulayam", seemed to worry the 
former chief minister. He was aware of 
the ways and means by which Mayawati 
could fix his men„ specially those with 
criminal records. 

The only way he could prevent her 
from continuing in office was by ensur¬ 
ing her defeat in the trial of strength slat¬ 
ed for 20 June. In the past, Mulayam had 
successfully manipulated to win every 
trial of strength in the Assembly with the 
help of an amenable Verma, and it was 
widely believed that he would use the 





same strategy. 

Mayawati could not afford to leave 
anything to chance. But Mulayam’s 
hopes of the Congress high command 
bailing him out by imposing President’s 
Rule were shattered when Prime Mini¬ 
ster P.V. Narasimha Ran categorically 
ruled out such a possibility. 

That was shortly after his return from 
an official visit to France where, on 

- being asked, Rao smartly 

took the credit for 
Mayawati’s installation 
as the first Dalit woman 
chief minister of any Indi¬ 
an state. Having once 
described the event as a 
"miracle of Indian 
democracy", Rao could 
not have backtracked. 

After Mulayam knew 
what was going to come, 
it was expected of him 
not to create any more 
fuss. His game was over, 
as it was amply clear that 
even an uproar and viol¬ 
ence in the state Assemb¬ 
ly would not pave an 
ideal situation for the ful¬ 
filment of Mulayam’s 


Dhani Ram Varma (toft) and Mulayam Singh Yadav: Ml*d strategy designs. But the fighter 








a sudden vanishing trick play¬ 

ed by Spcakei Verma. For nearly three 
days, his whcrabouts remained a closely- 
guarded secret, while 14 of the 25 BSP 
breakaway MLAs hunted for him despe¬ 
rately to plead that they wanted to return 
to the Mayawati fold. They even tried to 
say that they had never appeared before 
the Speaker. But there was no one to list¬ 
en to them. 

With the Speaker not available, these 
BSP legislators, along with 44 others, 
were paraded before the Governor on 18 
June to submit individual affidavits 
pledging support to Mayawati. 

Meanwhile, Vora, on his return after a 
brief visit to New Delhi, sprung a surpri¬ 
se. bxercising his special powers 


have the proceedings ol the Mouse carri¬ 
ed out in a certain mannei, "as laid down 
in the Constitution" 

The guidelines included the taking up 
of the no-confidencc motion against the 
Speaker in the presence of any presiding 
officer other than Verma himself, since 
the motion was against him. This was to 
be followed by the vote of confidence to 
be sought by Mayawati. 

The Governor’s message sealed all 
options bcfoie the Speaker but to resign 
or face humiliation in the event of a no- 
confidcnce motion. Verma retorted by 
first tabling the message before the Busi¬ 
ness Advisory Committee of the House, 
and on its recommendation sending it 
back to the Governor for a ’’review ', 


since Verma felt that the exercise was "a 
blatant violation of Article 180(2)". 

V ora, on his part, was clear in his 
mind that his move hadn't violated 
any constitutional provisions. Further, 
while quoting Section 21 of the Rules 
and Procedures of Conduct of Business 
of the UP Assembly, 1958, he pointed 
out, "The Speaker was bound to read out 
the message to the House and let the 
House consider the points raised in the 
message." There was no provision foi 
sending the message back to the Gover¬ 
nor for review. "In any case the Business 
Advisory Committee to which the mess¬ 
age was referred, had no business to take 
a decision on the message, without lett¬ 
ing it be read out in the House," Vora 
reasoned. 

The recently appointed advocate- 
general, R.N. Trivedi. a jurist of repute, 
also found nothing wrong with the 
Governors action, which, he felt, was 
"absolutely in consonance with the pro¬ 
visions ol the Constitution". On the con¬ 
trary, he thought, "Speaker Verma was 
overstepping his authority by returning 
the message to the Governor." 

"Since the House had been duly adjor- 
ned sine die by me, iheie is no question 
of my going to the Assembly tomor¬ 
row," Verma told Sunday, adding, 
"both the government and the House 
were being run in a blatantly unconstitu¬ 
tional manner." Mulayam, »oo, was of 
the view that the question of his parly 
members' participation in the proceed¬ 
ings on the following day did not arise 
since the "House had been adjourned 
sine die" 

The following day, the proceedings 
were exactly as the BSP and BJP wan-' 
ted. With 128 of SP'.s 131 members not 
showing up in the House, Verma was 
unanimously voted out by the 279 mem¬ 
bers present. 

Mayawati, too, had little trouble in 
proving her majority, as there was none 
to oppose her in the vote of confidence. 
Of course, the four Janata Dal and 32 
Congress MLAs abstained from 
voting. Among those who were present 
in the House throughout the proceedings 
were Mayawati’s mentor and BSP supre¬ 
mo Kanshi Ram, his close associate 
industrialist Jayant Malhoutra and BJP 
leaders Atal Behari Vajpayee and Murli 
Manohar Joshi. 

And as they looked on, the two- 
week-long drama that began with a bang 
ended with a whimper. • 

Bharat Chandra/Lucknow 
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NEWSWATCH 



Janata Dal leaders at the Bangalore meet: no clear vision 


DISCORDANT 

DISCOURSE 


The Janata Dal executive fails to draw up a cohesive plan of action at its 

meeting near Bangalore 


W ith the elections to the I 
Lok Sabha just a few | 
months away, the 
three-day Janata Dal 
camp was billed as a 
landmark event for the party. With every 
important leader landing up at the 
venue, a posh resort on the outskirts of 
Bangalore, wide-ranging policy deci¬ 
sions, forming the basis of the party's 
manifesto and election strategy, were 
expected to be taken. 

In short, the Janata Dal — one of the 
main contenders for power as part of the 
National Front — was expected to have 
everything in place for the electoral bat¬ 
tle short of raising the war cry. 

It succeeded, if one is to believe the 

38 


Janata Dal president S.R. Bommai. "We 
held the camp and the executive meeting 
to bring about a clarity in our policies," 
said the visibly content president. 
"There were frank discussions and every 
constructive suggestion and criticism 
was taken into account. The angularities 
of our leaders have been sorted out," he 
claimed proudly 

But a party member felt differently. 
When asked what the meet achieved, he 
said, "Nothing much, really. The camp 
has not thrown up any path-breaking 
policy decision. All the leaders have 
been busy building bridges and forming 
lobbies. This confusion and lack of clari ¬ 
ty continues, though we will have to face 
an election very soon." 


That was only to be expected, conside¬ 
ring the state of affairs in the Dal, which 
is constantly being pulled in different 
directions by various leaders. In fact, the 
meet began on two discordant notes. 
One, Ramakrishna Hegde's proposal uf 
a coalition government and, two, Biju 
Patnaik’s outburst against V.P. Singh, 
whom he described as a stooge of Indira 
Gandhi. 

These two issues took up most of the 
time on the first two days, pushing the 
work of formulating policies to the back¬ 
ground. On the third and final day, it was 
Uttar Pradesh which dominated the 
proceedings. 

Hegde’s proposal was rejected as 
unacceptable, and Patniiik tried lamely 
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to clear the air by blaming journalists for 
quoting him "out of context". When it 
came to taking a stand on the develop¬ 
ments in Uttar Pradesh, the leaders took 
the easy way out and decided to abstain 
from voting for or against Mayawati. 
The party executive also put off taking a 
decision on the reinstatement of Ram 
Ashray Verma as the head of the party 
unit in UP. 

I t was this reluctance to take hard deci¬ 
sions that marked the proceedings at 
the camp. For example, the Dal execu¬ 
tive failed to even adopt a stand on futu¬ 
re electoral allies though everyone, 
including Bommai, said: "Wc need to 
expand our base." But identifying allies 
at this stage could mean alienating 
others, hence the Dal chose to keep 
options open. Instead, it decided to form 
a "high-powered" comnyttee to short¬ 
list future allies and initiate talks. 

According to one exe- - 

cutive member, "It is the 

fluid state ol politics at 

present which is making J 

us reluctant to rush into 1 

decisions." A glaring * 

example oi which was ./Jjfc 

the case of the Dravida 

Munnetra Khazagam JfflP 7 ™ 

(DMK), one of the Natio- Jrj 

nal Front partners. ¥ Jr* jf 

Today, everyone in the * J Jr 

Dal feels that the K. A f 

Karunanidhi-led DMK is f 

a spent force. Which is 

why they are keen to have 

the more powerful All 

India Anna Dravida Mun- 

netra Khazagam (AIAD- Jjgfc 

MK) in the alliance. “ 

But this could, in the best of circum¬ 
stances, lead to confusion. While the 
Dal executive said it would discuss its 
prospective allies like the AIADMK 
with the existing ones, Biju Patnaik hop¬ 
ped over to Madras to sweet talk the 
Tamil Nadu chief minister, Jayalalitha 
Jayaram. And the Karnataka chief mini¬ 
ster, H.D. Deve Gowda, seemed ready 
to go a step further and invite her and 
Telugu Desam’s N.T. Rama Rao to joint¬ 
ly address a rally in Bangalore soon. All 
this left one question unanswered: what 
will happen to the DMK in the National 
Front? 

A similar confusion marked the Dal’s 
stand on Uttar Pradesh. It hopes to come 
to an arrangement with Kanshi Ram's 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), which 
means it cannot oppose Mayawati right 


THINKING ALOUD 
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RiK. Hegde '$ proposal for a Congress-National Fmtft 
coalition at the Centre draws flak 


■ ast fortnight, Janata Dal leader 
■■Ramakrishna Hegde floated an 
idea that sparked off a heated debate 
among his partymen and others. And 
by the time die arguments ended, the 
seasoned politician had not only 
been derided by his colleagues but 
also accused of acting with ulterior 
motives, So, many wondered why 
Hegde propounded the theory of a 
"coalition government" in the first 
place? 

But, first, a look at what exactly 
Hegde said. 

The 68-year-old leader, one of the 
chief architects of the National 
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Front, first proposed the coalition 
idea over a month ago, while speak¬ 
ing to journalists at Hubli. The 
report, tucked away in the district 
pages of most local newspapers, quo¬ 
ted Hegde as saying: "P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao should initiate a dialogue for 
forming a coalition government at 
the Centre." 

Elaborating on the subject, Hegde 
added, "This is the last chance for 
Rao to make India emerge as a strong 
country. He is itii a position to initiate 
such a dialogue." Intrinsic to his pro¬ 
posal was that, in order to stall the 
BJP from forming a government at 
the Centre, the nonBJP parties 
should come together. 


Given the present political 
tion in the country, Hegde predicted j f 
a hung Parliament and the cotMfc-'* 
ent instability. "The only way 
the situation,” he said, "is to form the < 
coalition before the elections. If itii i„v 
initiated after the elections, there trttt 
be a lot of horse trading." The „ 

tion government, he meptainrite^ 
should be based on dw unttasif^-t 
ing that the partners wouM \ 

commonly evolved pohqW 1 bow \ 
ing industry, economy, edtieriiBh 
and social commitment ( f 
Hegde’s views, which gradually 
created more headlines, were.Orifte% If s 
ed by his own paitymen They had * 
enough reason to find fault wi&lrtfe: 1 
' many felt that not only did sudhaMD- 
posal concede victon to the 
even before the electoral battle I§*t' 
begun, but the timing was wrong ns ‘j, 
well. What they also found unaccejK- i 
able was the importance givep t&, 
Rao, who was facing flak from his t 
own partymen ' 

"To ask Rao—of all persons—td i 
initiate talks is like suicide for the * 
Janata Dai," said one party leader.*, 
"By doing so, we would only he afie- / 
nating ourselves from the minorities 
who form one o< our major Viri*^ 
banks right now ” Another common ^ 
opinion was that talking gtf appaS-’ . 

tion government before the ctafam 
would send a wrong signal to 
workers and voters. At * f®/ 
member said, "When the CofAgjnto^l 
our main opponent in ntany state* 
how can we talk of forming a cosli- * 
tion with them at die moment?” 

Hegdc’s proposal invited ridteute 
from others. L K. Advani, who was 
naturally pleased with Hegde’s esti¬ 
mation of his party’s strength; called 
the proposal a "non-starter". "There 
are no buyers for it even in his own 
party," he saW, And even a* the Coo-' 
?ress party turned down the proposal , 
with its spokesman V.N. Gadgilr 
saying, "We do not believe In *ojp- If 
tion politics,” the breakaway leader 
i Arjun Singh accused Hegde of acting > 
i at the behest of Rao. 
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now. At the same time, it cannot support 
her either for fear of upsetting its own 
leaders like Ram Vilas Paswan, who 
lay claim to the same support base as 
theBSP'sTherefore, the cop-out deci¬ 
sion was to abstain. 

Making matters more complicated 
for the Dal in UP, is the Mulayam Singh 
Yadav factor. People like Devc Gowda 
are keen on taking him into the fold, 
while Bihar chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav is strongly against the idea 
Laloo even went as far as to call 
Mulayam, and others like him who had 
walked away from the party, matlubi log 
(opportunists) and insisted that the party 
should not take back anyone who had 
deserted it earlier for selfish gains. 

The party lacked clarity even in its 
policies concerning Karnataka While 
Hegde, who.se enmity with former chief 
minister S. Bangarappa is well-known, 
insisted that the Dal wasn't wooing the 
leader of the Karnataka Congress Party, 
Paswan was doing exactly that. 

Hegde said: "It is Bangarappa who is 
trying to join the Front since he needs a 
platform." Paswan, on the other hand, 
not only had a dinner meeting with 
Bangarappa, but he later said: "You 
must recognise that Bangarappa is a for¬ 
ce in Karnataka and that he represents 
the backward classes." And these con¬ 
flicting statements were being made 
after the Dal, as the ruling party m the 
state, recently welcomed five defectors 
from Bangarappa’s party. 

mid all this politicking, new allign- 
ts were taking shape within the 


Dal leaders don’t want to 
open any dialogue with 
P.V. Narashima Rao 
(left), who is under 
pressure within his own 
party. JD president S.R. 

Bommai (right) is 
confident that the NF 
would do well on its own 
strength 


Dal, and each leader played his own 
role. Hegde largely stuck to Ihe fringes, 
Patnaik announced that he would move 
over to Delhi politics, Deve Gowda see¬ 
med to be gambling for future divi 
dends, Paswan favoured a Dalit Prime 
Minister, and Laloo Yadav emerged as 
the key player in this round of talks. 

Between high-level breakfast meet¬ 
ings and open discussions on the lawns 
of the resort, a few policy decisions were 
taken which are expected to be incorpo¬ 
rated in the National Front manifesto. In 
keeping with the Dal's "social Justice" 
stand, a resolution was passed for an 
increase in the quotas exceeding the 50 
per cent limit laid down by the Supreme 
Court. The resolution also urged reserva¬ 
tion tor Muslims, decided to ignore the 
"creamy layer" concept and called for 
quotas in the private sector as well. 

The Dal also decided to woo women 
by demanding 30 per cent reservation 
for them not just in jobs but in the legisla¬ 


tures and Parliament, too. On the econo¬ 
mic front, it emphasised the "right to 
work". 

A noticeable feature of the meet was 
the emergence of a second generation of 
Young Turks. Most of the younger parti¬ 
cipants not only demanded more say in 
organisational matters, but also a code 
of conduct that would be binding on all 
party workers, including top leaders. 

A bone of contention was the holding 
of organisational elections that have 
been put off for a long time. Most execu¬ 
tive members vociferously demanded 
organisational polls. Besides, under pre¬ 
ssure from partymen. it was decided to 
disband the political affairs committee, 
and to form a high-powered body to for¬ 
mulate the party's policies and 
programmes. 

With the elections in mind and the 
allies still to be decided upon, the Dal 
leaders said they would, for now, con¬ 
centrate on strengthening the party from 
within. Another meeting will be held 
soon at Bodh Gaya, Laloo Prasad Yadav 
said, and the party would kick off its pre¬ 
election campaign with a massive rally 
in Lucknow . 

S. Jaipal Reddy, senior leader and Dal 
spokesman, said he was convinced that 
the Congress was on the decline and the 
National Front was the best alternative 
to Fill the void at the Centre in 1996. "We 
are looking at a post-Mandai, post 
Congress India," he said. 

Whether voters, too. feel that way 
will become clear a few months 
hence. • 

Qmuri Lmnkesh/Bmgalorm 
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power play phbhhi 

_ • _RAJIV SHUKLA_ 

The long wait 

Several Congress MPs are living in the hope of getting a ministerial berth 


One fails to under- 

stand why Prime 

|ygMinister P.V. 
||ralP Narasimha Rao is 

taking so long to 
9f gi ve a final shape 

, ifl to the Union coun- 

■IKL.'; V cil of ministers, 

[ particularly when 

I- M-j. -1 only eight to ten 

months are left for the Lok Sabha 
elections. 

The much-awaited Cabinet expan¬ 
sion on 10 June proved to be a damp 
squib as Rao inducted 
only three ministers — 

K. Karunakaran, A.R. 

Antulay and Jagannath 
Mishra. In fact, Rao want¬ 
ed to go in for a bigger 
expansion after returning 
from Paris. But it was at 
the instance of K. Karuna¬ 
karan — who, on astrolo¬ 
gical advice, sought to be 
inducted before 15 June 

— that the present expan¬ 
sion was carried out in a 
hurry. 

Rao also promised 
journalists that he would 
soon be filling up the 
other vacant posts. The 
inordinate delay has done 
little to dampen the hopes 
of those lobbying for a 
berth m the ministry. At 
least 80 to 100 MPs, hop¬ 
ing to be inducted the 
next time around, are constantly camp¬ 
ing in Delhi. They are running from pil¬ 
lar to post—political aide to astrologer 

— pleading their cases. 

And in this hour of need, the most 
sought-after person is the Maharashtra 
Governor P.C. Alexander. He is believ¬ 
ed to be the chief architect of the Cabinet 
expansion. A number of MPs are trying 
to approach Alexander through various 
sources to assure themselves of a berth 
in the Cabinet. 

Then, there are the curious cases of 
some MPs like Vilas Muttemwar and 
Avatar Singh Bhadana, They have sup¬ 


posedly been promised by everyone 
who matters of a place in the ministry. 
For the last three years, Bhadana has 
been a regular visitor at home minister 
S.B. Chavan’s residence. But to no avail. 

And there are several other MPs too 
who are Jiving in the hope of getting a 
look-in. Prominent among them are Sur- 
esh Kalmadi, Udai Singh Rao Gaikwad, 
Aslam Sher Khan and Rajesh Khanna. 
Curiously, all of them have been assured 
of a place in the Cabinet during the next 
expansion. 

But what all these aspirants seem to 


It is time Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao gave a 
final shape to his team of 
ministers and asked the 
other MPs to 
concentrate on their 
constituencies, instead 
of camping in the capital 


forget is that there are only a few months 
to go for the general elections. Therefo¬ 
re, it’s high time that the members of the 
Lok Sabha began concentrating on work 
in their constituencies rather than hang¬ 
ing around in the capital. 

Moreover, it is the sole prerogative of 
the PM to select his own team. It was evi¬ 
dent this time round as well when quite a 
lew names were dropped at the last 
moment. And the ones to suffer most 
were R.K. Dhawan and Mani Shankar 
Aiyar. While Dhawan was tipped to get 
parliamentary affairs, Aiyar was all set 


to get the rural development portfolio. 
But this was not to be. 

There is a definite reason for the 
Prime Minister’s delaying tactics. The 
moment Narasimha Rao announces that 
he has carried out the ‘final’ expansion, 
several desperate MPs may actually 
desert the party. Rao does not want 
things to come to such a pass. 

But now, it is time for the Prime Mini¬ 
ster to act. Without any further delay, 
Rao should give a final shape to his team 
and ask the other MPs to concentrate on 
their constituencies, instead of camping 
in the capital. • 
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PROFILE 


Back from 
the 

wilderness 

Abdul Rehman Antulay stages a 
comeback 

oumalists who have covered Abdul Rehman Antu- 
iay from his early political days will tell you that 
ihere never was a dull moment with him. Last fort- 
night, they had the same expectations. 

He had been made a Cabinet minister more than 
two years after being cleared of any wrongdoing in the 
cement scandal. Marathi Sakai and Indian Express had 
alleged in a series of stories in 1980 that he had given quota 
cement to sugar mills after extracting donations to a fund 
in Indira Gandhi’s name. 

By making him his health minister, Narasimha Rao had 
made clear that Antulay was no more a political untoucha¬ 
ble. So the journalists went to see him. All of them expect¬ 
ed a good copy. 

Antulay, however, seemed a changed man. Not in appea¬ 
rance. He wore white sandals and polyster kurta-pyjama as 
before. The tuft of hair fell to his eyes . He still looked like 
the wildly grinning boy in halfpants with a catapult of R.K. 
Laxman’s cartoon. But somehow, the wildness had gone 
out of Antulay. 

He was affable. He made small talk. But he excused 
from answering specifics about his ministry. That was 
okay because he was only four days old in his ministry. 
But when the political questions began, he ducked from 
answering them. 

He was polite about the Shiv Sena government in Maha¬ 
rashtra whose ‘ambassador’ he says, he is in New Delhi. 
He was not rude about Sharad Pawar who he hates. And he 
refused to be drawn into his role in bringing unity in the 
Congress party. Antulay chose not to be good copy. 

He chose indeed to be boring. 

IN ALL his political career so far, lie has never been that. 
As chief minister of Maharashtra in 1980, he was feisty. 
He never had patience with bureaucrats, who he thought 
came in the way of his working things out for the poor. So 
he had regular rows with them and these came out on the 
front pages of the Bombay newspapers. 

Then, he held public durbars in Bombay, Aurangabad 
and Pune where he dispensed instance justice. Money was 
offered to the poor and to orphanages and to authors who 
couldn’t get publishers. He played the part of the Sultan 
very well. 


Then, the cement scandal broke out. And after he had to 
step down, he got to calling certain journalists "snakes" 
and "scorpions". Later, he got over his bad feelings about 
the press afid used it in good measure against Sharad 
Pawar who considers himself Y.B. Chavan’s political heir. 

Antulay is part of S.B. Chavan and Vithal Gadgil’s 
group keen to finish off Pawar politically. Last year, he 
wrote a letter to the National Human Rights Commission 
about police torture of two of his Raigad constituents and 
in press interviews alleged that Pawar knew all along what 
was going on. 

As he told Sunday then, "That man should go. Anyone 
guilty of suppressing human rights or violating them 
should not hold such a post (of CM). And though I have 
demanded it, it is for the leadership to wonder whether 
such a person should remain in the party at all." 

In the end, Sharad Pawar lost the elections and his job. It 
was largely because the Muslims had deserted the Con¬ 
gress party en masse because of the demolition of the 
Babri Masjid and Pawar’s continuance with TADA des¬ 
pite its misuses. 

But when questioned about all this last fortnight, Antu¬ 
lay was remarkably coy. He refused to abuse Pawar as 
most of the journalists expected him to. He kept from com¬ 
menting why the Congress lost the Muslim vote and what 
could be done about it. 

YOU COULD guess why. 

That ministry job took too long in the coming. Antulay 
may have wanted a better portfolio than health say, law 
and justice, but he would be happy that he got it at all. 
Pawar, it is said, had been blocking his way thus far. So 
four days into his new ministry, Antulay maybe didn’t 
want to be seen shooting his mouth off. 

The other thing is memories of the cement scandal. He 
fought well and he fought hard all the time the case came to 
be tried in the courts but nearer the end, he suffered a stroke 
and that slowed him down considerably. In December 
1992, a special judge absolved him of any wrongdoing, 
but the stigma struck. It still hasn’t gone away. To that 
extent, he may want a lower ministerial profile just now. 

Finally, Antulay is far too conscious that he is a Muslim. 
It was made obvious during the cement scandal stories 
when he began to be called the "Sultan of Bombay". 

Girilal Jain made it worse by writing in The Times of 
India he edited then that "his name has become synonym¬ 
ous with a new style of government which is more remi¬ 
niscent of the last days of the Moghuls than anything we 
have been familiar with in the past century". It was, in a 
way, an expression of outrage that a Muslim has become 
chief minister of Maharashtra and it was bound to have 
hurt him. 

That hurt perhaps remains. While he still champions the 
cause of Muslims of Mahaiashtra, there is a great deal of 
care that he takes in doing that. 

That is also why he dealt with Maharashtra’s Shiv Sena- 
BJP go'emment with such care. He declared himself 
‘ambassador’ of that government in Delhi to perhaps dis¬ 
arm Bal Thackeray. 

Expect Antulay in the coming weeks to go it easy then. 
He has been hurt too much in the past and he has to work 
clear a lot things he is branded with.,* 
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Chechen 

-e- 

Sharief 


The BBC's television gurus slip up on geography 


t was unbelievable because it was 
the BBC The British Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation’s decades-old 
repulation as a presenter of accura¬ 
te and unbaised reports lay in a 
shambles on 7 June when India’s New 
Delhi Television (NDTV) scooped a 
major goof-up. 

That evening , NDTV, in its Tonight 
programme on Doordarshan, analysed a 
BBC television news clip on Chrur- 
e-Sharief and showed that the visuals 
had been badly doctored. 

On 12 May, the day after the burning 
of the shrine at Chrar, the BBC had beam¬ 
ed a story on the outrage filed by its 
Delhi correspondent Richard Galpin. 
Hntitlted, Lxiying The Blame , it was tele¬ 
cast twice at 1.30 pm and 4.30 pm that 
day on the BBC World Service Televi¬ 
sion News (WSTN) afternoon bulletins. 

Those who had seen the clip recall its 
devastating impact. It seemed that, for 
the first time, one got a glimpse of the 
real picture of the Indian Army’s opera¬ 
tions in Kashmir. The story showed 
tanks and armoured vehicles patrolling 
deserted streets, a helicopter hovering 
overhead and an anonymous man gesti- 
cualting angrily. The shots seemed as if 
they were from a battlefield. 

But less than a month 
later, it was discovered A|fB§Y4 

that the sensitive visuals ' IIWji 

weren ’ t of Kashmir at all. ttfiHlirp. 

In fact, they were from an SlIOWv 
altogether different, and 
real, threatre of war: Chechnya! Fleeting 
scenes from that ravaged Ruffian provi- 
ce had crept into that report on Kashmir, 
creating a totally false impression. 

? What led to the discovery? NDTV’s 
eoiltapondent Surya Gangadharan was 
tippfc#ff by his source in Kashmir 
abotifcfift mix-up, and when the Indian 


TV company culled the relevant clip 
from its archive of foreign footage to 
find out what had happend, a slip-up 
close to a scandal came to light. 

"I saw the BBC report," an army offi¬ 
cer told Sunday. "Firstly, the BBC clip 
shows BMP-1, an infantry combat 
vehicle, with its raised mudguards. The 
likes of this don’t exist in India. Also, 
the footage shows the number 339 writt¬ 
en on it. Indian models don’t flaunt num¬ 
bers. Moreover, the soldiers shown on 
the tank look like Slavs and definitely 
not Indians. 

"The next shot shows a helicopter — 
M18/M1I7 — flying over terrain which 
is definitely not Indian. There are no 
such observation towers in Kashmir like 
the one beamed. Also, such broad roads 
don’t exist in Kashmir. 

"Besides, they show a Slav in a polka- 
dot shirt gesticulating before the came¬ 
ra. Neither polka-dot shirts nor Slav pre¬ 
sence has been noticed in the area," said 
the officer. 

W as this part ol a deliberate disinfor¬ 
mation campaign? How the mista¬ 
ke — il it was one — occurred wasn’t 
immediately clear. When NDTV got in 
touch w'ith the BBC, the British media 



Artdysis of a BBC news dip beamed the dayaftertebur] 
showed that the visuals had been badly doctored ' 


giant promised to investigate, and when 
its own man in New Delhi, Andrew 
Whitehead, spoke to his hcadquaters, an 
apology followed. 

Johan Ramsland, editor, BBC 
WSTN, issued a brief apology from his 
offices at the BBC Television Centre. In 
a fax message, he assured that his organi- 
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sation was looking into the matter with 
great seriousness. 

Ramsland’s fax stated: "It has taken 
almost a month for the issue to be raised 
which makes it difficult to give an imme¬ 
diate response. The editors of World Ser¬ 
vice TV News and News and Current 
Affairs World Service have set up an urg¬ 
ent inquiry to look into the matter. When 
facts are established, wc will take 
appropriate action. 

"The BBC World Service, both radio 
and TV, makes every effort to ensure 
events in South Asia and particularly 
Kashmir are covered as fairly as 
possible." 

He further explained that the BBC 
WSTN had "mistakenly broadcast its 
news bulletin's pictures of military 
action in Chechnya as part of a report on 
the burning of the Chrar-e-Sharief shri¬ 
ne in Kashmir. The mista¬ 
ke was the result over 
incoming picture feeds. 

BBC World Service Tele¬ 
vision News apologises 
for any distress that 
might have caused 
among its audiences". 

The statement also 
said that WSTN as a mat¬ 
ter of urgency was intro¬ 
ducing "measures to rein¬ 
force its checking 
procedures". 

"It was a genuine mista¬ 
ke, we get so many televi¬ 
sion feeds and are working 
18 hours every day," a BBC spokesman 
told Sunday in London. "We have apo¬ 
logised about half-a-dozen limes on our 
television bulletins. We are very, very 
sory this happened. Wc enjoy a reputa¬ 
tion for our impartiality and wc didn't 
want this to happen. But we arc human 
after all and errors do occur." 

When asked how the mistake manag¬ 
ed to escape the notice of the entire Lon¬ 
don office and that of BBC's own exten¬ 
sive network of 2(X) stringers and corres¬ 
pondents in the subcontinent, the spokes¬ 
man said it was a slip-up. 

"Wc ourselves watch the bulletins 
every day, but it must have been someth¬ 
ing we missed. At any time there are a 
half-a-dozen stories running. I can't say 
how the staff in India slipped up, maybe 
they were out at that time doing other sto¬ 
ries and didn’t see the bulletins. It was a 
mistake and we have put up our hands 
and said we are sorry for it." 

The report was put together at the 
WSTN’s London office in what was 


described as a "bit of a hurry". It was enn 
rely put together at Television Centre 
and did not have a correspondent on the 
spot. 

The report was not shown on domes 
tic BBC television and consequently 
was not noticed in Britain. 

The spokesman admitted that the 
story was an important political one, not 
the sort that the BBC could afford to be 
careless and put together in a hurry. 
"This is why we are all the more upset at 
the mistake," he said. 

T his is not the first time the BBC 
WSTN has been criticised. There 
was a deluge of letters and complaints 
over its coverage of the demolition of 
the Babri Masjid in December 1992. 
The bulletiri had repeatedly stated that 
"Hindus demolished the Babri mosque 


at Ayodhya," instead of specifying that 
"fundamentalist Hindus demolished..." 
The report was corrected in later bulle¬ 
tins after the calls started coming in. 

Subsequently, BBC increased its 
number of stringers and correspondents 
and emphasised its "going local" policy. 
Checks and counterchecks would filter 
in from the local correspondents in 
India, to the World Service Radio in 
Bush House and to Television Centre in 
White City. 

But the checks weren’t applied with 
any rigidity, and BBC messed up again 
while reporting the Hazratbal crisis m 
Kashmir in 1993. Even while the siege 
of Hazratbal was on, a BBC news report 
went ahead and said that Indian troops 
had stormed the mosque. 

With slip-ups too many, especially on 
the touchy issue of Kashmir, it may lake 
the BBC a long time to regain some of its 
lost credibility. • 

Mm to Lal/Na w Delhi and Shrabanl 
Bmmu/London 
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Choked to death 


Workers in Cambay’s agate factories breath lungfuls of killer air 


O n the surface, it looks like any 
other Indian village with dusty 
roads and narrow lanes. But Sha- 
karpur, on the outskirts of the ancient 
town of Cambay in coastal Gujarat, has 
one major difference: its air is heavy 
with a killer dust 

Cambay is famous for its agate 
industry'* but it is difficult to spot a house¬ 
hold that hasn’t lost a male bread-earner 
to silicosis, a deadly disease caused by 
the inhalation of agate particles floating 
in the air 

Agates arc semi¬ 

precious clones, and Cam- 
bay is the only place in 
the country where they 
arc processed. The finish¬ 
ed stones arc exported to 
African and Arab 

countries, the USA, 

Japan and Indonesia. 

About 250 traders con¬ 
trol the industry employ¬ 
ing over 10,000 workers. 

Agate-cutting is an anci¬ 
ent Indian craft that is 
believed to have been 
introduced in Cambay by 
one Baba Ghor in the 
16th century. 

Raw agates are first dri¬ 
ed in the sun to remove 
excess moisture and then 
heated. After that the sto¬ 
nes are broken into smal¬ 
ler pieces. The broken pieces are 
then softened by rotating them in a wood¬ 
en ball mill. Next, the ghastas shape the 
stones on a mechanical wheel, and it is 
this last process that produces the deadly 
silica dust. 

Janapath, a non-governmental organi¬ 
sation (NGO) working in Shakarpur for 
the last three years, recorded the death of 
33 workers in 1992-93 and 57 during 
1993-94. 

"Usually, the stricken workers arc 
treated for tuberculosis. It gives them 
some relief, but they die a slow death. A 
worker may suffer for ten years before 
he dies. And as his condition worsens, 
he works increasingly less and eventual¬ 
ly becomes bed-ridden," says Praful 
rJErivedi who runs the NGO. 


Janapath has persuaded the Life Insur¬ 
ance Corporation to introduce a group 
insurance cover for agate workers, but 
Trivedi is worried over the recent hike in 
premium. The L1C has increased the pre¬ 
mium from Rs 25 to Rs 90 following 
multiple death claims, and Trivedi fears 
that this might discourage the workers 
from taking out insurance policies. 

The killer disease, affecting the lungs, 
is pneumoconisis. Its variants are silico¬ 
sis caused by silica, asbestosis by 


Silicosis patients show 
symptoms such as dry cough, 
breathlessness, low-grade fever 
and weight loss. A worker may 
suffer for ten years before 
dying, working increasingly 
less and eventually becoming 
bed-ridden 


asbestos dust and bissionosis by the dust 
of cotton wool, says Dr Ankur Raval, a 
Cambay physician. 

According to Raval, silicosis patients 


show symptoms such as dry cough, 
breathlessness, low-grade fever and 
gradual loss of weight. 

The detection of silicosis requires, 
besides X-ray, pulmonary function test 
and sputum analysis. But, says the doc¬ 
tor, Cambay lacks these facilities. 

Since the piece-rate workers cannot 
afford to consult specialists, they have to 
go either to the local municipality-run 
Kennedy Hospital or to Bhikhiben TB 
Hospital. The latter is a one-room outfit 
with no beds to speak of. 

Says Bhadrcsh Shah, 
an Employees’ State Insu¬ 
rance Scheme worker in 
Cambay: "The hospitals 
here are poorly run. And 
research for minimising 
the suffering of the wor¬ 
kers is unheard of." 

There is no effective 
cure for silicosis. It can, 
however, be prevented 
by controlling the silica 
dust in the air. But work¬ 
ing conditions in the Cam- 
bay factories are unheal¬ 
thy. The makeshift work¬ 
shops lack proper ventila¬ 
tion and few have 
exhaust fans. Moreover, 
the workers have to toler¬ 
ate the high-decibel noise 
made by the shaping of 
stones. 

Says Dinesh Rajput, a worker, "I have 
been afflicted with chronic cough for the 
past two years. But where can I go from 
here? There are no other industries in 
Cambay." 

Often, young widows who find 
employment in place of husbands con¬ 
tract the disease and die, leaving their 
children orphans. 

The Gujarat Gram Technology Insti¬ 
tute has, however, developed a machine 
lor controlling silica dust. The device 
costs Rs 12,000, but so far the traders 
have’t installed any. In the mean time, 
workmen in a trade that earns crores are 
dying a slow and painful death. • 

Kaumhfk Jomhl/Shakmipur and 
Cambay 
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Winning With Technology 


a 


Ljv# 


Gives your car that > 


advantage 


Automotive engine technologies are constantly changing. The 
trend is towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
faster and run hotter. This puts more stress on the engine as well 
as its lubricant. 

Keeping pace with these new technologies, Castrol now 
introduces Castrol GTX Extra-a vastly superior multigrade engine 
oil meeting API SG specifications. For increased resistance to 
thermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
engine- Caslroi GTX Extra, with enhanced liquid engineering. 

The specially imported base oils, selected additive package and 
20W/50 viscometrics of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
extra advantage in the dusty, hot, Indian driving conditions. 


CBStroi GTX EXTRA, offers: 

• Exceptional engine protection and 
cleanliness 

• Longer engine life 

• Smooth, noiseless running 

• Reduced oil thickening 

• Increased resistance to thermal and 
viscosity breakdown 

• Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

In short, Castrol GTX Extra is recommended for 

'Extra' ordinary performance in all Indian 

and imported cars. 


least's! 

fits 


World Champion Lubricants 








SPOTLIGHT 


■ After the 
grand 

success of the first-ever 
auction of contemporary 
Indian art in New York, 
the West is dearly pining 
for Pyne. 

Maqbool Fida Husain 
may have managed to 
remain the bestseller with 
most of his paintings 
fetching more than the 
catalogue prices, but that 
was only expected. What 
did come as a big surprise 
— even for auctioneer 
Sotheby’s - - was the 
clamour for Ganesh 
Pyne’s works. 

The Bengali painter's 
two tempera on paper— 
of which one was a mere 
four-and-a-half inches by 
six inches in size — went 
for $20,(XX) each. (The 
price crossed the 
high-end of the estimated 
value over six times.) 

Incidentally, this is not 
Ganesh Pyne’s first brush 
with success at 
Sotheby’s. In fact, if his 
success in New York is 
anything to go by, then it 
is just the beginning. 



Pining for pyne 



He’S also dangerous 


O a wa t h Pyw: a big hit 


In the 70s, 

■^■1 he 

simply Bad. But now he’s 
positively Dangerous. 

And no, it is not 
Michael Jackson’s album 
we are talking about. It’s 
that villain of villains, 
Pran, who we are 
referring to. 

The man who 
terrorised a whole 
generation on the big 
screen has now plunged 
into the small screen with 
They Call Him 
Dangerous. The serial 


has been inspired by 
Sherlock Holmes’ 
character. 

Pran will next be seen 
snooping around and the 
only give away would be 
this desi Holmes’ 
all-too-familiar sneer. (If 
that’s not enough, Pran 
will be, reportedly, 
playing a CB1 officer in 
another teleserial that 
he’s just signed.) 

So, we suppose, Pran 
will finally get to know 
how it feels to be on the 
right side of law. 


This 

ALSATIAN 

ISA 

VEGETARIAN 

HHHH Okay, T.N. 
HHHH Seshan is a 
vegetarian. Good for him. 

But why does this 
vegetarian Alsatian have 
to threaten viewers on 
television? 

After Maneka Gandhi, 
now it is th<’ Chief 
Election Commissioner’s 
turn to sermonise on the 
virtues of vegetarianism 
in the Safal ad. But, in 
keeping with his tough 



T.N. Sashan: a Mfaf 
campaign? 

image, Seshan tries to 
force the message down 
one’s throat. 

He stares menacingly 
from the television screen 
and in a voice that is a 
poor copy of Sholay’s 
Gabbar Singh, says that 
though he enjoys 
devouring the powerful 
and the mighty, he’s a 
vegetarian. 

And by the look on his 
face, it is possible that he 
takes (or mistakes) the 
viewers for vegetables. 
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Compiled by SI 


The media 
gave the 
killer Khan the unlikeliest 
of wedding gifts: 
brickbats. 

For days after the news 
of Imran Khan’s nikaah 
to Jemima Goldsmith 
broke, reams and reams of 
newsprint were devoted 
to the pure pleasure of 
heaping shame and 
scandal on Imran. 
Journalists hounded him, 
and when he refused to 
respond to their questions 
about his choice of a 
bride, went back to their 
keyboards to hammer out 
the most scathing 
‘advice’ and predictions 
about his life with Jemima. 

Soon, the celebrated 
nikaah became the most 


Knotty problem 




Imran (with Jaminui): hitting back 


controversial subject in 
recent memory. Reason: a 
devout Muslim had 
stooped to marry an 
infidel. 

For once, Allah’s 
batsman was at the 
receiving end — he’s 
only just survived those 
bouncers. But, seeing his 
political ambitions being 
ruined, Imran has decided 
to hit back. 

He says that the 
campaign against his 
marriage is politically 
motivated and blames 
Pakistan’s PM Benazir 
Bhutto's party for 
orchestrating it. 

But, we suspect, that’s 
only the politician in 
Imran talking. 


Out OF 

TUNE 


Considering 
that her 

father is the renowned 
classical singer Pandit 
Jasraj and no less, it’s rather 
unfortunate that she 
should have gone so 
woefully out of tune on 
Close-Up Antakshari. 

As co-host of the hit 
musical programme, 

Durga Jasraj’s croaking 
became as insufferable as 
her appalling dress sense. 
Little wonder then that no 
tears are being shed now 
that Durga has exited 
from the show. 

Durga of course, 
claims that she is quitting 
in a blaze of glory. 

Really? Then how come 
she confesses, in the same 
breath, that her scenes 
had been chopped. 



But that’s not all. So 
enamoured is Durga with 
her sclf-proclaimed 
success, that she’s gone 
ahead and launched 
Triveni , a 52-episode 
teleserial of classical 


Durga JuraJ with Anna Kapoor: no more cIom ups 


music. 

Any way, it is left to 
Durga’s famous parents 
to come to her rescue. 
Triveni will be directed 


by mother Madhura, a 
well-known documentary 
filmmaker, and father 
Pandit Jasraj will give the 
playback score. • 
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From metros to mini metros. Remote hill stations to far-flung 
ports. Indian Airlines connects you to the country. Not just cities. 

Today we fly more than 24,000 passengers every day to 
54 domestic, 14 international and 10 off-line stations. 

A greater seat-pitch, wide-bodied aircraft, an enhanced 
baggage allowance, and choice of meals are just some of the 
other perks that keep our passengers soaring. 




Of courss, computerised reservations, maintenance 
infrastructure for a fleet of 58 aircraft, and exclusive terminals 
keep us aeronautical miles ahead. 

No wonder more and more people are rediscovering the 
joy of flying a large airline. 

Shouldn’t you too ? 


Come home to ff\ 





——— THE SOUTH BLOCK 

I NDER MALHOTRA ___ 

Need of the hour 

It \s time the Indian Government made its nuclear policy clear 


One had to wait untd 
P.V. Narasimha 
Ruo’s visit to France 
to hear from him a 
clear-cut and sound 
statement on his, and 
hK government’s, 
appraisal of the 
nuclear situation in South Asia although 
a comprehensive enunciation of India’s 
nuclear policy is still awaited. Whether 
by coincidence or design, the Prime 
Minister’s host, the newly-elected 
French President, 

Jacques Chirac, took the 
opportunity to announce 
the resumption of nuclear 
tests by France in the 
South Pacific. 

Chirac has done exact¬ 
ly what he had said dur¬ 
ing the election campaign 
he would do. But the 
French embarkation on 
fresh nuclear tests, quick 
on the heels of China’s 
nuclear test exactly four 
days after the indefinite 
and unconditional exten¬ 
sion of the nuclear non¬ 
proliferation treaty 
(NPT), is a development 
of profound significance. 

It makes utter nonsense 
of both the NPT's perma¬ 
nent extension, much 
applauded by the five 
nuclear weapon powers, 
and of the Comprehen¬ 
sive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT), also made much 
of though still under 
discussion. 

The Chinese nuclear test, it needs to 
be added, was followed by the success¬ 
ful test-firing of a solid-fuel ICBM 
which places the People’s Republic of 
China in the class of nuclear and missile 
powers hitherto confined to the US and 
Russia. While the US made some mild 
noises about the Chinese nuclear test, on 
the test-firing of the ICBM it had noth¬ 
ing to say. 

Chirac’s announcement has been fol¬ 
lowed by protests much louder than 


those that had greeted China’s test in the 
middle of May. Some have said that the 
French plan is an expression of’contem¬ 
pt" for both the NPT and the countries of 
the South Pacific. But neither these 
strong words nor anything that Green¬ 
peace might choose to do would prevent 
France from implementing its resolve. 

All this has very serious implications 
for this country which will have to be 
attended to by a government that specia¬ 
lises in ducking or obfuscating inconve¬ 
nient issues. India, in the person of Jawa- 


harlal Nehru, was the first country in the 
world to demand a comprehensive and 
fool-proof test ban. It took the US 40 
years to agree with him. Even so, this 
country went along and joined America 
in sponsoring both the CTBT and the 
companion convention for a cut-off of 
the production of fissile material (enrich¬ 
ed uranium and plutonium) for weapon 
purposes. 

Under these circumstances, it makes 
no sense for India to continue its support 


for the two measures which are already 
being flouted so cynically. Ideally, PV 
ought to have made this clear in his reply 
to the Lok Sabha debate. This speech 
was made two days after the outrage in 
New York where the possession and per¬ 
haps use of weapons of mass destruction 
was legitimised (and perpetuated, in the 
case of five declared nuclear weapon 
powers). However, the Prime Minister 
spoke in his usual elliptical and ambigu¬ 
ous style though he nieicifully made it 
crystal clear that India would under no 
circumstances sign the 
NPT in its present form. 
A firm position on the 
CTBT and the fissile 
material cut-off can no 
longer be evaded. 

That is where Narasim¬ 
ha Rao’s statement about 
the Pakistani nuclear 
capability and India’s res¬ 
ponse to it comes in. For 
the first time, the head of 
the Indian Government 
has stated in no uncertain 
terms that Pakistan 
already has an atomic 
bomb. This is not a new 
discovery. The US defen¬ 
ce secretary, among 
others, has declared that 
Pakistan has already wca- 
ponised its nuclear capa¬ 
bility. The second part of 
the Prime Minister’s cate¬ 
gorical statement is that 
India does not have the 
atom bomb, that it is in a 
position to assemble one 
"immediately" but "we 
have never until now wan¬ 
ted to take that step". 

The matter cannot be left at that. In 
the light of the statement in Paris, a detai¬ 
led nuclear policy of India, complete 
with a unilateral declaration of No First 
Use of nuclear weapons, is immediately 
called for in the form of a hopefully una¬ 
nimous resolution of Parliament. Such a 
resolution was, in fact, planned during 
the defence debate. Even a draft was 
ready. But it suddenly and inexplicably 
did ihe vanishing trick. • 




fdrlha fint tine, P.V. NarasMn Rao hat stated, tarn 
aaeartatatems, that Pakhtan already hit an atom bomb; 
and that Mb data aot have mm but is h a position to 

aha MiftP -iaiw 

wMtodtotaketfutstep" 
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■ Unking up 

J amshedpur is to get its 
own cable network Tata 
Steel has licensed Catvision 
to network over 1,20,000 
homes there within an area 
ot 64 sq kms While 
Catvision and its 
collaborators will invest Rs 
3 75 crore to set up and 
operate the network, Tata 
Steel will provide control 
room space and help in 
recovery ot subscription 
charges 

The network will have 
optic fibre technology with a 
capacity to offer up to 100 
TV channels The usual tare 
on cable will be shown In 
addition fata Steel will 



Tata Sitvoi: up a new 
channel 

have a couple ot channels to 
telecast important 
announcements cultuial 
progiamines and town news 
to residents 

Catvision is building a 
similar system lor SAIL at 
Rourkcla, but it is for 30,000 
homes The company is 
planning toot ler up to 
2,00,000 cable connections 
through such a system 

■ Steeling a 
march 

M ove over, Tata Steel 
Steel Authority of 
India Limited (SAIL) ha*, 
been described as the 
cheapest steel producer in 
the world A report ot the 


£ nmmm® 


NARAStMHA RAO TO A COMPLAINT FROM 
FASHION SPORTSWEAR-MAKER 
BERNARD LAC0STE 



of labour per tonne work 
out to $52 for SAIL , $ 161 loi 
US steel producers and $ 190 
for German steel producers 
Pre tax cost ol producing 
cold rolled steel is also the 
least toi SAIL There arc 
several other heads under 
which S All steel scores 
Well,Well’ 

SAIL where economy te 
the word 


British House of Lords 
select committee on 
buropean steel structuring 
gives several firsts to SAIL 
steel 

Apparently, SAIL spends 
$ 19 on iron-oic compared to 
$74 spent by US 
steel makers, $63 bv 
German ones and $60 by 
Lnghsh steel makers Cost 
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The government is unsure about whether to 
permit CKD kits import for the automobile 
industry 

Several of the new automobile joint 
ventures are in trouble Such car biggies 
as DCM Daewoo Ltd, PAL Peugeot 
Ltd and Mercedes Ben/ India Ltd arc 
going to import CKD (completely 
knocked down) kits to start car 
production, but the commerce, industry 
and finance ministries are undecided whether or not to 
give them licences tor it Meanwhile, CKD kits that have 
already landed cannot be cleared because customs is 
asking for payment ot 50 per cent duty on them plus 60 per 
cent countervailing duty in iddition to a penalty sum Car 
CKD kits are seen as consumer durable % which arc not 
under OGL 

DCM-Daewoo has promised some of those who have 
booked to give the Ccilo car by July and so it has cleared 
nearly 70 CKD kits against sureties But it applied for a 
licence to import W,000 CKDs worth Rs 500 crore and the 
government doesn’t know what to do about it If a licence 
is given, there will be a foreign exchange outgo It will also 
mean okaying consumci goods imports that could get the 
government adverse publicity just before the elections 
The car companies say that the government ought to have 
checked out the implications before clearing the projects 
Officials, however, sa> that rather than start with CKD 
kits companies should begin after a decree of 
indigenisation has been done Car companies say this is 
not how cars are produced and point to Maruti Udyog 
Limited (MUL) that t<x) got started on CKDs before 
mdigenismg The mattci is stuck there 
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I Perform or 
perish 

T he Indian Banks 
Association (IBA) is 
flexing its muscles again 
A K Bakshi its secretary 
and chid executive, said last 
week that the National 
Productivity Council (NPC) 
had been appointed to 
quantifv pioduclivity in the 
banking sector 
Just now, there is no way 
to determine this NPC will 
conduct two pilot projects 
’ We have had two rounds of 
meetings with the 
productivity council,” says 
Bakshi ’It is a highly 
competitive market Public 
sector banks will have to 
improve productivity and 
customers services " 

IBA’s idea is to introduce 
productivity linked wages | 
in banks It is not clear how | 
the bank unions will accept 
this But IBA has won 
before It increased working 
hours in computerised banks 
by one hour and the time for 
non-cash transactions till 4 
pm on working days and the 
unions iccepted both But 
they refused a half-an hour 
increase in working hours • 
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ATCH THEM 


These days, children 
too are a factor in 
deciding marketing 
strategy 


C hannel-surf across a dozen 
TV channels or leaf 
through a magazine or new¬ 
spaper, and you can’t esca¬ 
pe noticing it. More and 
more advertisements are targeting 
children. And they are working. 

Take the Le Sancy soap ad: "Rahul, 
pani chala jayega ," with the boy danc¬ 
ing to rap music under the shower. That 
soap was an instant hit with nine and 
ten-year-olds. 

Or consider the nursery-rhyme appeal 
of "I love you Rasna" with the girl child 
in pony-tails. It has brought Pioma 
Industries as much as 91 per cent of the 
soft-drink concentrate market. 

Nestle’s two-minute noodle ads too 
have focussed on children, and continue 
to make brand history. And now, BPL’s 
" At home but not alone" ads are making 



"IF THE 
CONSUMER 
IS KING, 
THE 

CHILD IS 
EMPEROR" 


• BPL's Home Alone TV 


commercials are 


proving quite effective. 


They show a dozen BPL 








i 



products, among them 
TVs, music systems, 
vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines and 
children chirruping in 
the background, ‘Don’t 
scare me'together with 
the Macaulay Caulkin 
look-alike 


• Bata has developed a 
school kit which is 
hawked under the 
slogan,'Back to school 
















Breakfast foods giant Kcllog’s has 
also begun concentrating on children. 
On TV, in print and through billboards, 
Kcllog’s has attempted to convince 
urban middle-class children to settle for 
nothing less than its own crispy-crunchy 
cereal range. 

Marketeers are just going crazy about 
children. 

And with good reason. The consumer 
goods market is estimated at a stagger¬ 
ing Rs 5,500 crore, and it is growing at a 
steady 26 per cent. A fourth of the popu¬ 
lation is below 14 years, and as much as 
a fifth of all consumer goods produced is 
consumed by them. That works to a little 
over Rs 1,000 crore of consumption. 

Marketmen cannot ignore any of 
these statistics, and they aren’t doing 
that. Of the total annual adspend of com¬ 
panies, as much as 40 per cent is reserv¬ 
ed for wooing children. And the spin¬ 
offs are obvious. 

Children eat Rs 200 crore worth of ice¬ 
cream annually, motivate the purchase 
of six lakh colour TVs and sustain 70 per 
cent of the health foods industry. 

They also influence family purchases 
of food, toys, clothes, toothpastes, 
soaps, vehicles and even selection of 
holiday resorts. "If the consumer is 
king," says a marketeer, "the child is 
emperor." 


with Bata”. The kit has 


shoes and socks along 
with a sturdy school bag 
to carry all those books 


to school. Indeed, many 
schools insist on a Bata 


• Breakfast foods giant 
Kellog’s has also begun 
concentrating on 
children. On TV, in print 
and through billboards, 
Kellog’s has attempted 
to convince urban 
middle-class children to 
settle for nothing less 



The consumer goods 
market is estimated at a 
staggering Rs 5,500 crore, 
and it is growing at a steady 
26 per cent. A fourth of the 
population is below 14 
years, and as much as a 
fifth of all consumer goods 
produced is consumed by 
them. That works to a little 
over Rs 1,000 crore of 
consumption 


A t Brooke Bond Lipton, they arc very 
conscious of this They own Kissan, 
a brand leader in jams with 65 percent of 
the annual 7,000 tonne jam market, and 
they are growingly keen on catching con¬ 
sumers young 

"We have mapped out a strategy to 
focus on children," says Pranab Barua, 
vice-president, meals and meal compon¬ 
ents at Brooke Bond Lipton. "Kissan 
will have a strong presence in children’s 
amusement parks and fairs throughout 
the country. We want to make the brand 
name familiar to children at an early age, 
for, they arc our potential customers, not 


• Lakhani, Britannia, 
Philips, Hindustan 
Lever, Wearhouse—all 
are increasingly banking 
on children to push their 
products. .w 


than its own 
crispy-crunchy cereal 
range 
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only for today hut also for the future.” 

When these Kissan-addicts grow 
older, they can move to its adult range of 
jams, just launched now. The flavours 
are exotic and less sugary. ”Wc are try¬ 
ing to develop a brand loyalty to Kis- 
san,” says Barua. 

Bata is trying the same thing. In most 
big cities in India, it is known for its 
quality footwear. It has since developed 
a school kit which is hawked under the 
slogan, "Back to school with Bata". The 
kit has shoes and socks along with a stur¬ 
dy school bag to carry all those books to 
school. Indeed, many schools insist on a 
Bata bag. 

BPL, the f ast-giowing Ks 2,(XX)crore 
giant, is also working with children. Its 
Home Alone TV commercials are prov¬ 
ing quite effective. They show a do/.en 
BPL products, among them TVs, music 
systems vacuum cleaners and washing 
machines and children chirruping in the 
background, "Don’t scare me" together 
with the Macaulay Caulkin look-alike. 

There is a second ad based on the Jur- 
rasic Park theme and it introduces some¬ 
thing as unnovel as a telephone. "BPL 
wants to build a warm relationship with 
the family," says S. Vasudevan, BPL’s 
deputy general manager, marketing. 
"Children arc an easy way to communic¬ 
ate with the family. They influence 
decision-making." 

Many of its products appeal to the 
youth, of course. The two-in-one porta¬ 
bles, 14-inch portable colour TVs and 
CD players appeal to rich kids — but 
that is the idea. "We arc a young compa¬ 
ny," says Vasudevan, "and we wish to 
target children. They will grow up to 
buy our products." 

That is the idea too with which Pioma 


PRANAB BARUA 

"We have mapped out a 
strategy to focus on 
children. Klssan will 
have a strong presence 
in children’s 
amusement parks and 
fairs throughout the 
country” 



S. VASUDEVAN 

"BPL wants to build a 
warm relationship with 
the family. Children 
are an easy way to 
communicate with the 
family. They Influence 
decision-making” 


Industries is working. When it recently ^Phe child as consumer has always 
launched its natural orange concentrate I been important in the West. In Euro- 
to compete with the international favou- pe and North America, the popular 
rite, Tang, the marketing campaign was Nickelodeon Cable Network concentra- 
conducled in lairs and exhibitions, tes only on this niche. Beginning with 
Children were invited to pose for photo- game shows, comedy and adventure seri- 
graphs with cut-outs of Alladin's genie als, the 24-hour channel began merchan- 
and of WWFs Hulk Hogan. dising and publishing subsidiaries. 

Lakhani, Britannia, Philips, Hin- These have allied toy-makers to co- 
dustan Lever, Wearhouse — all tire brand products, produce multimedia 
increasingly banking on children to packages for children, run a bimonthly 
push their products. humour magazine and organise tours. 



“IF THE 

CONSUMER 
IS KING, THE 
CHILD IS 
EMPEROR 11 


• Kissan, a brand leader 
in jams with 65 per cent 
of the annual 7,000 
tonne jam market, is 
growingly keen on 


catching consumers older, they can move to 
young. When these its adult range of jams, 

Kissan-addicts grow just launched now 



• When Pioma 
Industries recently 
launched its natural 
orange concentrate to 
compete with the 
international favourite, 
Tang, the marketing 
campaign was 
conducted in fairs and 
exhibitions. Children 
were invited to pose for 
photographs with 
cut-outs of Alladin’s 
genie andofWWPs 
Hulk Hogan 
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In April this year, MAA’s event-marketing wing, Centrestage, organised 
the festival. "This Is the first time," says MAA’s Peerbhoy, "that 
brands and children were brought together directly” 


'It won't be too long before the multiply¬ 
ing satellite channels in India follow 
suit," said a market man. 

It will take a while, though, to do a 
Nickelodeon clone. There is no research 
available here on children as consumers. 
But besides companies, ad agencies are 
serious about this aspect of marketing. 

Bangalore’s MAA group is more so 
about this than most others. In April this 
year, MAA's chairman and managing 
director, Bunty Peerbhoy, held a so- 


called "Festival of the Child". It was 
organised by MAA’s new event¬ 
marketing wing, Centrestage. 

The big agencies didn’t turn up, but 
Peerbhoy isn’t giving up. This festival 
was meant to be a forum for marketmen 
to study brand evolution methods first¬ 
hand, and he means to hold one every 
year in various metros. 

"The festival," says Peerbhoy, "aims 
at empowering children. This is the first 
time that brands and children were 


brought together directly." Adds a 
senior manager at Centrestage, "It was 
our first event. We had a lot of teething 
troubles. That won't happen again." 

One person to learn from about childr¬ 
en and marketing is Ravi Mehvani. He is 
the 26-year-old marketing whiz behind 
Bangalore’s Kid’s Kemp. It is billed to 
be one of the largest readymade garment 
shops for children and Melwani clearly 
knows what he is doing. 

Comic-book characters prance 
around the store. Adults are enticed with 
red roses. And once they arc in the shop, 
customers are overwhelmed by the carni¬ 
val spirit of the place. Indeed, shopping 
seems secondary. 

There are free gifts, posters for childr¬ 
en and bangles lor mothers. There are 
mini-goll and slot machines and much 
too munch. 

Melwani explains the idea. "First you 
convince the child that what he is going 
to wear from Kid's Kemp is the very 
best, and success simply follows," he 
says. His range includes clothes for adul¬ 
ts and there is a non stop fashion show. 
The result is that Kid’s Kemp is not just 
a store to buy clothes from but a place to 
go to for an outing Many Bangaloreans 
go there for an outing. By and by, tour¬ 
ists have also stalled going to Kid’s 
Kemp. 

That’s a classic example of appealing 
to adults via children. And those who 
have worked it out have found goldmi¬ 
nes for themselves. It will take a bit for 
the theory of selling via children to gel 
started here. Bui on a practical level, 
BPL, Pioma, Bata and several other com¬ 
panies are doing very well. It’s not kid 
stuff any more. • 

Sandhya Mandonca/Bangalora 





• Bangalore’s Kid’s 
Kemp is billed to be one 
of the largest 
readymade garment 
shops for children. 
Comic-book characters 
prance around the store. 
Adults are enticed with 
red roses. And once they 
are in the shop, 
customers are 
overwhelmed by the 
carnival spirit of the 
place. Indeed, shopping 
seems secondary 
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NARASIMHA RAO 


MANOHARJOSHI 


GOPINATH MUNDE 


The Hindujas enter the 
Indian entertainment 
industry in a big way, 
but kick off a 
controversy in the 
process 


n 30 May night, the ball¬ 
room of Bombay’s exclu¬ 
sive hotel Leela Kempin- 
ski was choked with the 
city’s rich and beautiful. 
They were humoured through the even¬ 
ing with dancers in silver leotards, musi¬ 
cians who mixed tablets with electric gui¬ 
tars and the latest by up-beat Asian rap¬ 
pers. Between shows, the glitterati 
c&ught glimpses of the VVIP’s who had 
been invited. Maharashtra chief mini¬ 
ster Manohar Joshi, deputy chief mini¬ 
ster Gopinath Munde and minister for 
transport and cultural affairs Pramod 
Navalkar were among them. Prime Mini- | 
ster Narasimha Rao gave a personal, tele¬ 
vised address to the audience compli¬ 
menting the event organisers. 

The Hindujas, the rich NRI business 
family, were launching their latest ventu¬ 
re, IN Network, that night. "IN Network 
is a branch of our company Indus Ind 
Media and Communications," explain¬ 
ed Ashok Hinduja. "It splits into four 
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On 30 May, the Hindujas 
launched their latest venture, 

IN Network, at Bombay's 
exclusive hotel Leela 
Kempinski. Among the 
distinguished guests invited 
on the occasion were 
Maharashtra CM Manohar 
Joshi, deputy CM Gopinath 
Munde and minister for 
transport and cultural affairs, 
Pramod Navalkar. Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao gave 
a personal, televised address to 
the audience complementing 
the event organisers 


divisions which finally allow the 
people of India to get the maximum bene¬ 
fits from cable television IN Cablenet 
isolates the distribution sector of cable 
operations, IN Vision sets up local televi¬ 
sion channels such as IN Mumbai, IN 
Movies is a movie channel with a 
2,500-strong video library and IN Print 
produces niche-market magazines like 
the entertainment guide called What's 
IN 

The message that evening was the 
Hindujas are back in India and they are 
moving into the entertainment industry. 
Delhi, too, got the same message when 
the Hindujas travelled north, taking 
their campaign to the capital. 

T he entertainment industry is one of 
the fastest-growing in India’s 
rapidly-changing economy. With the 
end of the Gulf War, cable and satellite 
television came to Asia. Suddenly, the 
days of Doordarshan’s domination were 
over, and channels Hooded in: Star TV, 
Zee TV, Channel V, BBC, CNN to 
namejustafew. 

Access to these channels was offered 
first by those who had realised its busi¬ 
ness potentials. They were owners of 
small-time video rental shops who had 
switched to cable operation. With the 
arrival of satellite TV, these operators 
bought satellite dishes and began to 
broadcast the programmes on their net¬ 
works. Then, in 1994, the government 
passed the Cable TV Networks (Regula¬ 
tion) Act, which officially recognised 
cable operators as small-scale 
businessmen. 

'The spread of operators in congested 


areas of the city was the first consolida¬ 
tion of the industry," explains Ram 
Krishna Hinduja, who is being plugged 
as the man behind the IN Cablenet brain¬ 
child. "But with the introduction of 
MATV [Master Antennae TVj, these 
cable operators needed more invest¬ 
ments in advanced equipment to 
upgrade and cope with the growing num¬ 
ber of incoming channels" 

That is when corporations entered the 
equation and thrust the cable industry 
into the leagues of big business. Like the 
Hindujas, Star TV, Zee TV and Busi¬ 
ness India TV (BITV) jumped onto the 
bandwagon. Without financing lrom the 
big corporations, they argued, the poten¬ 
tial of cable TV could not be realised. 
Akhil Mathur, senior manager of 
ground distribution at BITV, explains, 
for example, that a "headend’ (a master 
control room that provides 30 or more 
channels) costs Rs 50 lakh. Beyond ihis, 
there are a huge number of potential faci¬ 
lities like interactive TV, video- 
conferencing and electronic data trans¬ 
fer which can be provided only with 
more investment. 

"For us, the consumer is the priority," 
says Ashish Chakravarty, chief execu¬ 
tive officer at IN Network. "So, we arc 
tying up with local operators in a marria¬ 
ge that brings our company strengths 


together" While the operators need fin¬ 
ance to provide all the possible services, 
the corporations need the operators 
because they constitute the basic infia- 
structure of the industry "The ultimate 
benefit of this marriage will go to the 
consumer," adds Chakravarty. "But eve¬ 
ryone wins. The operators are happy 
because they are gelling a great deal, and 
the consumer is happy because he is gett¬ 
ing a great product." 

B ut with the arrival of big corporation- 
s,it became clear that the cable ope¬ 
rator would have to fight for his share in 
the industry. Most deals proposed by the 
corporations offered operators a ‘feed’ 
oil the main ‘trunkline’. In other words, 
the corporations would beam out their 
programmes from the mother control 
loom along a main cable, and operators, 
at a cost, could attach their own cable 
line in order to broadcast to their own 
subscribers Thus, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, cable operators became franchi¬ 
ses ol the corporations that set up the 
hcadends. 

In November last year, Siti Cable (the 
cable distribution brunch of Zee TV) fac¬ 
ed considerable resistance from local 
cable operators because of the row over 
the franchise deal. "Operators decided 
to boycott Zee TV because they tried to 



Ashofc HiraJuja (eiiitii): "IN Network li a branch of our company Indue Ind 
Madia and Communleatlons. It splits Into four divisions which finally 
allow thopaopla of India to fat the maximum bonoflts from cable TV" 
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ASHISH CHAKRAVARTY 


"The ultimate benefit of 
this marriage will go to the 
consumer. But everyone 
wins. The operators are 
happy because they are 
getting a great deal, and 
the consumer is happy 
because he is getting a 
great product" 


strong-arm then way into the industry," 
explains V J. Selvun who operates Jai 
Sky Links in Bangalore "They launch¬ 
ed a provocative advertising campaign 
that exaggerated the demand tor Siti 
Cable links and claimed that even in 
case of power failure, the consumer 
would still receive programmes. They 
also told viewers that they could get 
30-60 extra channels free of charge. Ope¬ 
rators felt that Zee TV was deliberately 
psyching up the viewer so that they [the 
operators) would feel induced to take a 
feed." 

According to P.S. Prakash, who runs 
Karan Cables in Pune, operators in Bom¬ 
bay are under similar pressure from the 
Hindujas. "When the Hindujas 
approached me, the general message 
was that I had no choice. Operate! s pro¬ 


vide a large base for the industry. The 
Hindujas can’t just push their way in and 
throw their weight around." 

.The Hindujas claim that this is far 
from the truth. "The operators arc very 
happy with us," says Chakravarty. "Out 
of 800 operators in Bombay, we’ve got 
350 who have joined us. They get a very 
good deal. We only charge Rs 15 per sub- 
sen her per month, and in return, they get 
access to some of the best technology 
available." 

"Of course, the operators have plenty 
of other choices if they don’t take our 
feedline," says R.K. Hinduja. "Those 
who have not joined, are investing by 
themselves, and are competing with us. 
We are strong believers in a free market, 
and competition from these operators 
will service the industry in the best possi¬ 
ble wav." 

B ut Kumar Gurnani of Seven Star, 
with a cable network along an eight- 
km stretch in Bombay, says that there is 
no level to which the Hindujas cannot 
stoop when it comes to competition. "Fir¬ 
st, the I hndujas tried to buy us out, offer¬ 
ing the ridiculously low deal of Rs 2,600 
per subscriber. When we turned it down, 
they tried io split the Seven Star partner¬ 
ship by offering different deals to differ¬ 
ent partners. One partner claims that he 
was offered Rs 5,0(X) per subscriber 
instead of Rs 2,600. 

"Then they threatened to take away 
our customers," he continues. "Of cour¬ 
se, we invited them to try, but we were 


unaware at that time of the cheap tactics 
they use in business." 

Gurnani alleges that the Hindujas 
have been trying to undercut their busi¬ 
ness. He has a letter addressed to one of 
the buildings under Seven Star subscrip¬ 
tion, Green Acres Society, from Aasia 
Industrial Technologies Pvt Ltd (the 
entertainment wing of the Hinduja 
group) offering cable services to the sub¬ 
scriber at Rs 35 per month. The average 
cable subscription fee ranges from Rs 
100 to Rs 150 per month. A hand¬ 
written note adds that the Hindujas 
would provide three months of free servi¬ 
ce to the building to win the cable rights 
and were open to further negotiation on 
rate. He also claims that the Hindujas, in 
another attempt to poach on Seven 
Star’s market, bluffed customers by say ¬ 
ing that Seven Star did not exist any 
more as Aasia Technologies had bought 
them out. 

Finally, Gurnani alleges that two 
employees, Parimal Mahati and Vi jay 
Deshmukh, of Aasia Technologies were 
caught red-handed while trying to cut 
cables and steal cable signal amplifiers 
in order to subvert Seven Star's opera¬ 
tions in the area. "This was the third time 
they had tried to sabotage our opera- 

Manasi, a Zaa TV programme: operators fa 
psyching up the vlawar to that the oparato 
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lions," he says. "We had previously com¬ 
plained, but when we caught their 
employees red-handed, wc filed an FIR 
at Juhu police station. The boys were 
locked up for a few days and charged 
under Section 370 of the Indian Penal 
Code." 

"This is a totally false case," says 
Ashish Chakravarty refuting Seven 
Star's allegations. "The fact is that the 
cable TV operations in the said building 
belong to us, and all cable amplifiers 
belong to us. It is amply clear, therefore, 
that our people could nol have stolen or 
cut cables from our own buildings." 

Chakravarty explains that a counter- 
FIR has been filed by the Hinduja cable 
company with a statement from Parimal 
Mahan claiming that the employees of 
Seven Stai, Rajcndra Buvan Pali and 
Padam Singh, dealt blows, stole cash 
and a gold ring and even threatened to 
kill Mahati if he tried to come into the 
building again. On top of this, Mahan 
claims that the police at Juhu connived 
with the Seven Star employees to arrest 
him under a false charge. 

The truth behind this controversy is 
not yet clear. What is clear, however, is 
that the Hindujas and Seven Star, arguab¬ 
ly the bigger cable operators in Bombay, 




are far from a "marriage ol strenghts". 
They are at war. 

M any more prefer to join up with 
BITV Prakash, an operator, is one 
of them. "The main advantage of the 
BITV deal is that operators are allowed 
to interact and work on projects with 
BITV," he explains "They are more like 
a big brother in my operations than an 
absolute master. Operators and BITV 
work collectively towards the same end. 
ensuring that the company makes a pro¬ 
fit. With BITV, I have real, tangible 
power. With the Hindujas, my power 
ends at the control room." 

This degree of power is essential, the 
operators claim, to the running of cable 
distribution and consumer gratification 
For instance. Pramod, who has a deal 
with the Hindujas, says that they arc 
only concerned with making sure that 
his control room icceives ;i good signal 
"Technically, they leave me stranded." 
he says. "J hey may be bringing in bettei 
technology, but they don't provide the 
technicians to maintain it Hven now. 1 
am having problems with my signal in 
the control room. They say that Ihey will 
fix it, hut I think it will he very slow " 
The main problem with the BITV 
offer, however, is that they are vet to 
launch. The Seven Star people say that 
they are still considering the BITV 
option, but have been disappointed by 
its pace. But one option that is definitely 
not on the agenda, says Gumani, is a 
takeover by the Hindujas. He fpcls that 


KUMAR GURNANI 


"First, the Hindujas tried to 
buy us out, offering the 
ridiculously low deal of Rs 
2,600 per subscriber. 
When we turned it down, 
they tried to split the 
Seven Star partnership by 
offering different deals to 
different partners" 


the Hindujas will have to readjust their 
markei strategy or suffer the same fate as 
Zee TV in Bangalore. 

That is nol very likely, says Chakra- 
varty "What BITV is offering is of no 
concern to us. Wc do not offer shares 
because the Hinduja group has funded 
the operation, and because it is a private 
company, not a public olfenng." 

Chakravarty feels lhat it is the con¬ 
sumer, nol the operator, who is the final 
arbiter in the success ol a company. Ope¬ 
rators, on the other hand, are saying that 
without them, the Hindujas have no 
consumers. 

May be.But what is clear is that now 
that the Hindujas have come into the 
entertainment business, they mean to 
change the rules of the game. • 

WIMImm Rhodm/Bombay 
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DILIP THAKORE 



The controversy over 
Enron’s Dahhol 
project may do 
immense damage to the 
country's liberalisation 


programme 


If ever one wanted 
proof of the veraci¬ 
ty of the proverb, 
fools rush in where 
angels fear to 
tread, the massive 
2,015 MW Dabhol 
power project 
(DPP) now being 
constructed in Dab¬ 
hol (Maharashtra) by the power genera¬ 
tion multinational, Enron, in collabora¬ 
tion with GE (formerly General 
Electric) and Bechtel Corp, provides a 
live and perfect example. 

The main protagonists in this contem¬ 
porary morality tale are the petty, paro¬ 
chial and small-town politicians of 




the Shiv Sena-BJPcombi¬ 
ne. Through a combina¬ 
tion of fortuitous circum¬ 
stances and because of 
the unbridled greed and 
administrative ineptitude 
of the previous Congress 
administration, this coali¬ 
tion of metropolitan and 
small-town bullies and 
jingoistic Hindu funda¬ 
mentalists is now enscon¬ 
ced in the Mantralaya — 
the administrative head¬ 
quarters of India's most 
industrialised state. 

And one of the first ini¬ 
tiatives of the new Sena- 
BJP government, which 
assumed office in early 
1995, has been to set up a 
high-level ministerial 
committee to ‘review’ 
the DPP. The avowed 
objective: to revoke the 
permission granted to the 
Dabhol Power Company 
(DPC) to construct a new 
power generation plant 
for Maharashtra, which is 
accelerating towards an 
era of chronic power defi¬ 
cits and recurring 
blackouts. 



The driving force behind the ministe¬ 
rial Enron Review Committee is the 
Sena-BJP suspicion that the previous 
Sharad Pawar administration, and Sha- 
rad Pawar in partcular, received a mas¬ 
sive kickback or bribe (to state it 
bluntly) for awarding the DPP contract 
to Enron. The Sena-BJP leadership 
believes that the awarding of the DPP 
contract to Enron was aided and abetted 
by the Congress party at the Centre and 
by Union energy minister N.K.P. Salve, 
who is a protege of Pawar 

Since the collapse of communism in 
the erstwhile Soviet Union, from where 
they derived their inspiration (and with 
China having blatantly taken to the capi¬ 
talist road), leftist intellectuals within 


the media such as Praful Bidwai, Darryl 
D’Monte and Claude Alvarez among 
scores of others, have metamorphosed 
into committed environmentalists. The 
irony of information emerging from 
behind the Iron Curtain indicating that 
Russia and the nations of the erstwhile 
Soviet Union are probably the most 
industrially-polluted nations in the con¬ 
temporary world notwithstanding, these 
former communists are using the trendy 
vocabulary of environment protection 
to strenuously oppose the entry of multi¬ 
national companies into India under the 
new economic poliev of the Narasimha 
Rao government. 

T he consequence of such envy-driven 
commission politics and Pavlovian 
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opposition by left intellectuals to the 
DPP (and to all foreign investment pro¬ 
jects) have been severe. Suddenly, the 
Narasimha Rao government’s four- 
year-old economic liberalisation and 
deregulation policy initiative, of which 
encouragement of foreign direct invest¬ 
ment (FDI) is a major plank, seems in 
danger of collapse. The US government 
and the British chancellor of the 
exchequer, Kenneth Clarke, who was 
recently in India, have warned that can¬ 
cellation of the DPP would sound alarm 
bells in all the financial centres of the 
Western world, which could dry up the 
flow of foreign investment into India. 

In the Enron-DPP case, the Pavlovian 
hostile response of nihilistic leftists and 


JAYANTA SAHA 

neo-Swarajists of the 
right to FDI ts camou 
flaged by supcrficially- 
impressive arguments. 

The essence of the 
arguments being loudly 
advanced against the 
DPP is that it has been 
negotiated bilaterally 
(instead of being opened 
up for competitive bid¬ 
ding) with the result that 
^ J Enron officials have 
extracted very lavourahle 
terms from the Union and 
Maharashtra government 
negotiators. 

Within the press medi¬ 
um. the charge ol the left 
brigade is being led by 
the indefatigable Praful 
Bidwai. who has been 
mounting a skillful rear¬ 
guard action to resurrect 
the numerous lost causes 
of the globally- 
discredited gospel accor¬ 
ding to Marx. Through 
the simple expedient of 


The driving force 
behind the ministerial 
Enron Review 
Committee is the 
Sena-BJP suspicion 
that the previous Pawar 
administration 
received a massive 
kickback for awarding 
the DPP contract 


selectively quoting leftist ideologues 
and like-minded fellow travellers who 
have infiltrated and dominate education 
and socio-economic research institu¬ 
tions, Bidwai has been able to build up a 
superficially-impressive case against 
the DPP> and Enron in particular. 


But recently, the much-abused Dab- 
hol Power Co. (i.e. Enron) has struck 
back at its critics in a spectacular 
fashion. In a series of well-laid-out and 
impressively-argued advertisements in 
the mainline press entitled, "The Power 
of Truth", the company has met all the 
criticisms levelled against the DPP, 
head-on. 

On the subject of competitive bid¬ 
ding, the Enron ad points out that over 
150 power sector MoUs have been sign¬ 
ed in India without bidding. On the sub¬ 
ject of transparency, the DPC ad states 
that more than 27 government agencies 
have approved the DPP documents, and 
on the subject of allegedly-inflated capi¬ 
tal costs, Enron argues that Dabhol is 
"the least expensive public or private sec¬ 
tor project under discussion" with a capi¬ 
tal cost of Rs 3.80 crore-Rs 5.30 crorc 
per MW, which compares favourably 
with the Rs 3.80 crore-Rs 5.30 crorc per 
MW cost of other power projects under 
implementation. 

But the clinching argument in favour 
of the DPP is that the DPC is committed 
to supplying electricity to, the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Electricity Board (MSEB) 
at a fixed price of Rs 2.40 per unit in 
1997. This fixed rate compares favourab¬ 
ly with the price per unit of Rs 2.39 to Rs 
2.54 being paid to SEBs all over the 
country today. 

Confronted by the DPC’s devastating 
advertisement blitz, the left brigade is 
conspicuously silent. Nor have the 
spokesmen of the neo- S warajist right 
conjured up a rejoinder 

There arc several lessons to be learn¬ 
ed from the latter-day morality tale. The 
first is that business-illiterate politicia¬ 
ns, given to tub-thumping in the village 
square, should realise that vastly- 
experienced multinationals such as 
Enron, GE and Bechtel tend to take a lon¬ 
ger view of business development and 
are unlikely to sign rip-off contracts. 
They have a reputation to lose. 

Secondly, one should he careful 
about the loud patriotism of left intellec¬ 
tuals. Their visceral reflex to all non¬ 
public sector projects (public sector 
enterprises create jobs for otherwise 
unemployable comrades) is opposition¬ 
al. They have always opposed — and 
will continue to oppose — all viable 
development projects because a discon¬ 
tented and deprived population is fertile 
territory for fomenting revolution. 

Dilip Thakore is the founder-editor of Business India and 
Business World and former editor of Debonair 
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TROUBLE 
IN THE 



Just when things have been looking up 
for Indian Airlines, pilots begin yet 
another agitation 

• 8 June, 1995, 5.40pm. The Indian Airlines Delhi-Bombay flight 
is ready for take-off. Chief air-hostess Kanchan Khanna tidies up 
the pallu of her pink sari, says her mandatory prayers and moves 
on to complete all her pre-flight checks. Just as she is sashaying 
down the aisle, supervising other members of the cabin crew, the 
operations manager comes up from behind to intone, "Kanchan, co¬ 
pilot Akash Sharma has refused to fly with you. Will you please get 
offtheflight?" 

"Sorry?" says Khanna incredulously. The operations manager 
repeats the command, this time dwelling on the words. "Captain 
Akash has said that if Kanchan is going on this flight he is getting 

off-” 

And amidst flutter and confusion, with some elderly passengers 
demanding "Kya hua?", the senior air-hostess, 25 years of service 
notwithstanding, is ignominously forced off the plane. 

• On the same day, a similarly humiliating drama is unfolding for 
chief air-hostess Cynthia Rubeque in Bombay. Rubeque, with 
about 27 years of experience, is taken off the Bombay- 
Thiruvananthapuram flight minutes before departure. In this case, 
the irony is worse. She is deplaned by woman pilot Saudamini 
Deshmukh! 
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Kanchan Khanna, 
one of the 
air-hostesses 
deplaned bythe 
pilots, breathed 
fire, "The grades 
were decided by 


lastianiiaiy.Why 
is the ICPA waking 
up to it only now?" 


• The next day Flight K 772 from 
Bangalore to Calcutta is tead\ to taxi 
The atr-hostess chief tnsttuc tress 
Nilika Ro) t who has been vt ith the anh 
nefor 32 \ ears ha s ret en ed an ominou s 
me s sage get off immediate Is onsets out 
self a boarding pass and tra \ cl as a pas 
senger Captain G Shomt and 10 pilot 
N K Basu hast rejused to fl\ vuth Ren 
Insulted and humiliated Ro\ has no 
choice but tocompls 

T his was an agitation with a dif 
ference Passengers are used to 
being inconvenienced b> Indi 
an Airlines pilots But now, for 
the fiist time in the history of 
the 4^ year old airline, the cockpit crew 
had turned on its colleagues As senior 
employees fumed at the humiliation, the 
pilots refused to relent The reason 
directives from the Indian Commercial 
Pilots Association (ICPA) on June S 
which foibade its members from flying 
with any member of the cabin crew 
whose basic salary was higher than the 


co-pilot’s 

The four-page directive went on to 
instruct ICPA members not to fly with 
pilots who had been hired on contract 
and to refuse to undertake international 


flights which clubbed domestic and 
international sectors (see box ) 

What followed was predictable — 
and only too familiar to the harassed Indi¬ 
an passenger Fourteen IA flights were 


"Hie ICPA has violated the 1993 agreement, not the 


M managing director P. C. Sen on the pilots ’ agitation and the future of the airline 


Indian Airlines ' managing 
director P.C Sen, who joined the 
organisation in March 1994, is 
largely credited with the 
turn-around in IA He spoke to 
Sunday while he was in the midst oj 
working out a settlement with the 
Indian Commercial Pilots' 
Association (ICPA). Excerpts from 
the interview: 

Sunday: This Is the third time in 
three years Out there has been a 
pilots’ agitation. Don’t you think 
tUs t* because of the weak-kneed 
management? 

P.CSen: No. The airline 
management has often taken a tough 
Stand. But then, just when we were 
hen^ firm, matter was taken out 
of our h^nds and referred to higher 
* government authority. 

[ Indian Airlines, with its 24,000 

i employees, baa list one but eight 
■ uniops. Andover the last 
ene-««d-»-h#If year, there was peace 
i eXcejrtfm-the ppeseflt problem and 
the engineers’ strike last May. 

* > * . . . 


With the engineers we have 
managed to sort out most of their 
problems though we are still 
continuing weekly dialogues with 
them to work out their final package 
As for the pilots, we have made it 
clear to them that the management’s 
stance is "fairness and firmness" If 
they are willing to resolve matters 
through a peaceful dialogue, then it is 
fine, otherwise it will go against their 
interests 

Q: But the pilots feel that the 


toretolva natters 
through speawW 
Mocui* fta it b flaa, 

VUWlWRKiK WBIpB 


management is far from being fair 
In charge-sheeting seven pilots, 
even while talks are going on. 

A: Look, we can’t be accused of 
being unfair to this vase simply 
because according to ike November 
1993 settlement, the ICPA is not 
supposed to be resorting Wad 
agitation to press fbr its demands. If 
the pilots felt that the management 

was not honouring Ae agreement 
then they should have first h$ a 
dialogue with the management. Bat ’ 
in this case, the pilots derided to 
she* »t before they could talk. 1 

Moreover, issuings directive* 4 
AouMbetel^^. 
it was As K3?A vffitch wai vtoMag; ' 
the 1993 s|memdhtandti««te™ 1 

gAkMML ii rAi ah Arifl'if 1 1 ^ d 

mamptmem. 

(pAnimtrwuiwftanlit v 
ICPA b very Uttar Is die! ' 

on izmtriuk 

mitf ^ AmA i * -fi 


wtUrim 
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cancelled every day, tourists looking for¬ 
ward to summer holidays in cooler cli¬ 
mes had instead to cool their heels at air¬ 
ports and the organisational loss amount¬ 
ed to Rs 50 lakh per day. 

Inevitably, all hell broke loose as 
public anger with the pilots — tradition¬ 
ally, the bad boys of Indian aviation — 
reached a new high. Sample editorial 
headlines were: "Errant boys" and 
"Misplaced machismo". Newspapers 
were flooded with letters to the editor 
denouncing the pilots, while the airli¬ 
ne’s other unions rallied against the 
cockpit crew. The Cabin Crew Associa¬ 
tion (CCA) protested the pilots’ ‘whim¬ 
sical ways’. Thundered Charanjit Kaur, 
president, CCA, "It is blatantly unfair to 
discriminate against the air-hostesses 
like this. It shows a sexist bias." And the 
Air Corporation Employees Union 
(ACEU), the largest union in Indian 
Airlines, railed against the pilots. 

While public anger focused on the 
inconvenienced passengers, the unions 
had a different angle. They reckoned 


mat the pilots were creating the fuss only 
because they wanted still more money. 
Nobody was convinced by the argument 
that they were acting on matters of 
principles. 

Kanchan Khanna, one of the air- 


hostesses deplaned by the pilots, breath¬ 
ed fire: "The re-designations and grades 
were decided by the management last 
January. Why is the ICPA waking up to 
it only now? And why is it that only 
seven members of the crew have been 


"I personally strive for better industrial relations with 
the staff. I tour for-flung places and meet the employees 
to have a dialogue with them. This should increase their 
sense of involvement" 


txanrnanders right How. If we take 
' commanders on contrnd then apart- 
from easing the pressure, it will 

progression. For? the mom the 
wnfopr of flying bow* co-pilots log. 
the foster he moves up to make it to 
tfoi grade of a commander. 

Also, despite a fantastic cabin 
< crew, a superbly functioning ground 
crew, a good number of aircraft and 
75<pctH»nt load factor, we are still 
not able to break even. That’s simply 
because we’re under-utilising our 
aircraft. Given such a scenario, tell 
me, which airline wouldn’t take 
commanders on contract? 

Especially, when we are trying to 
turn around the organisation. 

Q: And when is this turn-around 
eooungf 

A: The Kelkar Committee is 
working very methodically on it and 
its report should be out nest month. 
But ffrcfok we have made some good 
progress. The number of customer 
. i gone down 



the present agitation, all the other 
union leaders have rung me up to 
offer their sympathy and support. 

We have frozen the ATOs’ market 
share at 33 per cent by improving our 
own performance. The airline’s 
on-time performance has gone up 
from 65 per cent to 80 per cent over 
the last one year, while passenger 
traffic has upped from 19 per cent to 
24 per cent. These are the parameters 
to judge die airline and we have been 
able to achieve it all through team 
work. 

I personally strive for better 
industrial relations with die staff. 
When the Parliament is not in 
session, I tour far-flung places and 
meet the employees to have a 
dialogue with than to increase their 
sense of involvement. Then, l have 

discussions with die directors and 

' 


hour free every day and be accessible 
to the junior staff to discuss dieir " 
problems. 

We’re also striving for more 
transparency within the organisation 
by letting the employees know pur 
problems, our plans and targets. This 
has brought about a deeper sense of 
involvement. Then, we’ve set up an 
appointment committee with 
members from outside So that the 
induction is carried out objectively. 
Moreover, to improve our services 
further, we’re planning to have 
representatives who will travel with 
die passengers to make note of their 
complaints. 

In fact, except for a few hiccups, 
we’ve done fairly well. The 
organisation is very responsive and 
dynamic, which makesit very ' 
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Laments Yogesh 
Chandra, 
secretary, 
department of 
civil aviation, H K 
is unfortunate 
that just when IA 
was doing so well 
things have gone 
wrong" 


targeted 7 There are so many others 
whose scales have been upgraded 
As tempers rose, other airline staffers 
began to tattle on the pilots' disregard 
for the rules For instance, there was one 
pilot who frequently travelled with his 
pet dog in the cockpit It even proved to 
be a nuisance to a lady passenger I hen 
there was another who undertook a 
couple of Boeing flights without getting 
his licence renewed And so on 

I ndian Airlines has two ways of coping 
with pilots agitations Either it gives 


m to the demands to avoid disruption Or 
the managing director decides that it is 
time to stand up for principles 
Unfortunately, the last two managing 
directors who provoked the pilots both 
lost their jobs and the ICPA has been 
known to brag that its opponents end up 
being sacked or forced to resign 
Given this background, few expected 
PC Sen the current managing director, 
a C ambridge educated IAS officer of 
the Madhya Piadesh cadre, to rock the 
boat Sen who is widely credited with 
turning Indian Airlines around, has had 


his own problems with chairman Russi 
Mody and so, the pilots probably 
thought that he would be inclined to 
accept a compromise 
To their horror, he relused to do any 
such thing He instructed his staff that he 
would not tolerate the deplaning of a sin 
glc an hostess If a co-pilot refused to 
fly with a member of cabin crew, then it 
was the co-pilot who would be deplaned 
and an executive pilot placed in the cock¬ 
pit If no executive pilot was available, 
then the flight would he cancelled 
As for the pilots threat to disrupt Indi 


"We want the management to honour all past and pi 

ICPA president Capt . V. K. Bhalla on the ongoing pilots ’ agitation 


Captain V. K. Bhalla, president of 
the Indian Commetctal Pilots' 
Association (ICPA), is leading the 
pilots' agitation against the Indian 
Airlines management Bhalla, 
himself a line pilot with IA, talked to 
Sunday about the issues involved 
Emrpts from the interview 


Sunday: Isn’t the pretent agitation 
fertile pilots unfair and irrational? 
Capt. V.K. Bhalla: It is not an 
qgjtattan but a small protest by the 
pilots. 

Q: Small? Around 14 Indian 


Airlines flights are being cancelled 
every day and losses amount to 
nearly half-a-crore a day? 

A: The present unrest is falsely being 
projected by the management as the 
pilots’ fuss over a marginal 
difference m the basic salary of die 
air-hostesses and the co-pilots. That 
is not the issue. And flights-are being 
cancelled every day not because of 
our protest, but because of a severe 
shortage of commanders. 

1A had about 270 Commanders a 
couple of yean ago but today, it has 
just 129 pilots while another ten am 
on their way out. And this is simply 
because the management has not 


been able to retain them because of 
its absurd policies The present 
situation has arisen hot because of 
the pilots' attitude but because of an 
inept management. 

Q: But the general view is that the 
ICPA is a militant body in a 
belligerent mood. Why was there 
no one from the ICPA at the 9 
June meeting with the 
management? 

A: It Is not the ICPA but the 
management which is in a belligerent 
mood, orolse they wouldn’t haw. 
etattgeriAtatadieM 
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an Airlines services, Sen made con¬ 
tingency plans. He asked foreign airli¬ 
nes to be prepared to operate Indian Airli¬ 
nes’ international routes on a temporary 
basis. And he made arrangements to bor¬ 
row 18 Boeing-737 pilots from the Indi¬ 
an Air Force. Private carriers were told 
that they could operate on Indian Airli¬ 
nes' most profitable routes in the event 
of a strike. 

Rare is the managing director with the 
opportunity to act as decisively. But the 
‘timing worked to Sen’s advantage. His 
minister, Ghulam Nabi A/ad, was under¬ 
going treatment for a gall bladder ail¬ 
ment in London. His chairman, Russi 
Mody, was busy attending the Paris air 
show. And his secretary, Yogesh 
Chandra, backed him all the way. 

Given the support of all of Indian 
Airlines’ employees and without any 
governmental distractions, Sen decided 
to take on the pilots. He refused to 
accept any namby-pamby compromise, 
and charge-sheeted the worst offenders. 
When the chief labour commissioner 
suggested his own namby-pamby ‘solu¬ 
tion’ (the pilots would withdraw their 
agitation and Sen would withdraw the 
charge-sheets), he refused on the 
grounds that misbehaviour had to be 
punished. 

From the ICPA's point of view. Sen’s 
stand was a nightmare. Not only had 


esent agreements 11 

the chief labour (ttnunissioher, 

Surendra Nath. He asked us to keep our 
directives in abeyance while the talks; 
were on. We abided by that. But 
when he askedthe IA management to 
keep all disciplinary action in 
abeyance, they did just die opposite. 

The next thing we know is that, seven 
of our pilots ate charge-sheeted. If 
. this is mat mischievous action to 
incite the pilots, then What is? 


Q: According to the November 
1993 settlement between the ICPA 
and,the IA management, you were 
toeetiMD dispute cordially and 
not to a protest This action 


ihi&J 


public opinion turned against the pilots, 
but the union had run up against the one 
managing director who really didn’t 
give a damn what happened to him. 
Sen’s friends say that he has always 
been a different kind of IAS officer, the 
kind who does what he thinks is right 
and who carries his resignation letter in 
his pocket. Having nearly turned Indian 
Airlines .around, he took the line that he 
would rather go than allow the pilots to 
destroy all that had been achieved. 

N obody disputes that for all the talk 
of a turnaround, Indian Airlines is 
still extremely vulnerable. Having sur¬ 
vived for decades as a monopoly opera¬ 
tor, it has been dragged kicking and 
screaming into a competitive situation 
because of the open skies policy initiat¬ 
ed by Madhavrao Scindia during his 
tenure as aviation minister. 

The private airlines and Air Taxi Ope¬ 
rators or ATOs (17 of them, including 
six private scheduled airlines, operating 
63 aircraft in the country) which came 


into existence in 1991 have eaten into an 
alarming 37 per cent of the domestic avi¬ 
ation market (see box). So, Indian Airli¬ 
nes cannot afford to slip even for a 
second And it certainly cannot afford to 
grapple with the pilots’ whims. 

The ICPA made six basic demands, 
and the management responded to each 
of them. 

• It would no! By with contract pilots. 
Sen responded that this was a bizarre 
stand. Indian Airlines is short of 71 com¬ 
manders. The existing co-pilots cannot 
be piomoted because they do not have 
the requisite flying hours. Con¬ 
sequently, the airline has had no choice 
bui to hire senior pilots on contract. 
These contracts do not affect the ICPA’s 
promotion pattern. 

• It would not tlv with cabin crew who 
got higher salaries than cockpit crew. 
The rationale foi this was that the chain 
of command was disrupted if an air- 
hostess earned more than a co-pilot, 



"The present 
situation has 
arisen not 
because of the 
pilots'attitude 
but because of an 
inept 

management" 



under Clause 2 (q) of the 
Industrial Disputes Act... 

A: It is all veiy well to blow up the 
violation of the *93 settlement when 
it concerns the ICPA, simply 
because the management has a 
well-oiled media machinery. What 
about the management’s own 
violations? They haven’t stuck to 
their promise of not reinducting 
pilots who had left the organisation 
for greener pastures Four of them 
have just been t#Kft on contract. 

Suit 


Q: But that Is because as you 
yourself pointed out there is a 
shortage of comnuuiders. 

A: Granted. But there am also 80 
pilots waiting in the wings who can 
take over. Why doesn’t the 
management lake diem on? 

Q: What ore your demands now? 
A: We hare no demands. We just 
want the management to honour all 
the past and present agreements it has 
entered into with us. That’s all. • 
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Planespeaking 

* . . . . ■» . 

What are the pilots demanding and are they justified? 


T he present agitation by the Indian 
Commercial Pilots’ Association 
(ICPA) is not the first of its kind. The 
ICPA went on a month-and-a-half 
long strike in December 1992 when 
the pilots protested the lack of safety 
of Indian Airlines’ planes The loss 
incurred by the airline over this 
period amounted to Rs 52 crorc. 
Again, last yeai the pilots launched a 
stir from 25 October to 3 November 
demanding a hike m their salaries. 
The loss to the organisation Rs 1 0 
crorc 

Right now, with about 14 flights 
being cancelled every day. the 
organisation is losing around Rs 50 
lakh per day. Hardly 9 rosy figure tor 
an organisation that is already in the 
red by Rs 750 crorc. 

Public opinion is, 
however, cm the 
airline’s side. The 
widespread 
perception is that the 
pilots are making 
unrealistic demands, 
and inconveniencing 

the passengers 
needlessly. 

Consider the facts. 

The ICPA contends 
that if the chief 
air-hostesses' basic 
salary exceeds that of 
the co-pilot, this will 
affect the chain of 
command on the aircraft. 

This is a bogus argument. The pilot 
still remains the supreme 
commander of the flight, followed 
by the co-pilot, the senior inflight 
engineer and then the chief 

-aifwfaMteM, 

> Atoo, while die basic salary of the 

chief air-hostess goes up marginally, 
iheoverall pay-packet of theco-pilot 
is still higher. The awor-most 
sfrhostess (grade 15) after having 


commander takes home between Rs 
70,000 to Rs 80.000 a month 
(averaging 60 to 80 hours of flying 
pei week) On a Boeing his salary 
averages between Rs 50,000 and Rs 
60,000 

The pilots' other demand that they 
will not fly with those who are 6n 
contract is also unjustified. Indian 
Airlines needs about 290 pilots for its 
smooth and efficient functioning 
while the current strength is only 
] 59 Worse, another 10 pilot c are on 
their way to join international 
airline* In the facof this crunch, the 
management took on four new pilots 
on conliact to case the work pressure 

The ICPA maintains that this 
arrangement will affect the 



An A -320 flight 
commander takes 
home between Rs 
70,000 to Rs 80 , 000 a 
month. Even the 
{unioivmostco-pikA 


who are not 00 contract. This, argue 
IA officials, is simply not true as the 
new pilots have been taken on 
similar grade and pay scales- On the 
contrary, appointment of pilots on 
contract, apart from increasing the 
utilisation of the fleet, leading to 
increased revenues, will also provide 
co-pilots with additional hours of 
flying thereby accelerating their 
promotion to commanders. 

The ICPA directive not to 
undertake combined international 
and domestic flights unless 
allowances foi domestic sectors are 
on pai with those paid on 
international sectors is also unfair. 
According to the November 1993 
settlement between 
the IA management 
and the ICPA, valid 
till March 1997, pilots 
are to be paid 
allowances on the 
Air-India pattern for 
international sectors 
and for the domestic 
sector as applicable 
for domestic 
operations. 

Another issue 
raised by the ICPA is 
that it will not tot its 
pilots fly with those 
who are taking an 
additional 
fourth landing. This, say IA official*, 
is absurd as the fourth landing is 
purely voluntary and is being 
undertaken because of the severe 
shortage ofeummaders, Moreover, 
under^^ ^tfae^^^^ ^l in no ’ 

txaMbod taMto' 












Sen responded that as managing direc¬ 
tor, he earned less than every co-pilot. 
But this made no difference to the chain 
of command. Moreover, the argument 
rests on treating basic salary as being dif¬ 
ferent from total earnings. While senior 
air-hostesses might have higher basic 
salaries than young co-pilots (in fact, 
only seven do) they always cam less 
than half of what the pilots do once the 
allowances are added. 

• It would not fly with pilots who under¬ 
took a fourth landing. ICPA members 
will only land a flight three times a day. 
(For instance, if it is a hopping flight, it 
can’t cover more than three sectors with¬ 
out a change of cockpit crew.) Indian 
safety norms provide for upto six land¬ 
ings. But because the ICPA will only 
agree to three, Indian Airimes has allow- 
ed executive pilots, in the absence of a 
sufficient number of commanders, to 
undertake foui landings on a voluntary 
basis This has eased the pilot shortage 

somewhat, much to the an- r^- - : — 

noyance of the ICPA 

■ *** '' 

• Three other points con- " 
cemed international ope- 

rations. The ICPA said , r ' 

that lucrative intemation- 

al flights were not being 

evenly distributed. The |Sf 

management agreed to , 

examine this issue, but 

said that no agitation was 

required. The ICPA ask- gj I fn 

ed for international allow- '%1| 

ances on domestic sec- 

tors of combined (lights, 

(For instance, if a (light 

goes from Ahmedabad to I. mm 

Delhi to the Gulf, pilots L&*- ML*M 

are paid the usual allowance for 
the Ahmedabad-Delhi sector and a high¬ 
er allowance for the Delhi-Gulf sector. 
They want the international allowance 
on Ahmedabad-Delhi as well.) 

Sen retorted that in November 1993, 
the ICPA had agreed to this pattern and 
had signed an agreement accepting the 
structure of allowances. The same was 
true of the sixth demand. The pilots poin¬ 
ted out that many domestic flights serv¬ 
ed as feeders for Air-India. (For instan¬ 
ce, somebody might take a Bhopal- 
Delhi flight to connect on to an Air 
India Delhi-London flight.) They want¬ 
ed international allowances for these as 
well. Again, this went against the 1993 
agreement. 


Privately, the Indian Airlines manage¬ 
ment said that it was willing to re¬ 
negotiate the structure of international 
allowances. But it wanted the pilots to 
come out and say so it objected to a dis¬ 
ruptive agitation in which demands lor 
money were dressed up in much nonsen¬ 
se about fourth landings, contract pilots 
and highly paid air-hostesses. 

T he irony is that until the pilots went 
on the rampage, Indian Airlines was 
finally getting its act together The on-li- 
me performance, once the airline’s 
Achilles’ heel, has improved dramatical¬ 
ly. reaching 82.5 per cent in Apnl 1995, 
the highest-cver recorded for any month 
duriqg the last decade. 

During January to May, the passenger 
traffic was between 22,(XX) and 23,000 
passengers per day, up from 17,000 
about a year ago. Similarly, the market 
share has spiralled from 57 per cent a 
year ago to 67 percent today. The organi¬ 
sational losses came down by nine per 


I cent, pushing profits up by Rs 22 60 cro- I 
! re in 1994-95. I 

The good news was reinforced limber 
by an Indian Market Research Bureau 
(IMRB) survey, published in June. The 
survey stated that Indian Airlines is the 
"preferred'’ carrier over the private sche¬ 
duled airlines. "Among other things, the 
in-flight service, maintenance of cabin 
and safety aspects are rhe main para¬ 
meters where the passengers reacted 
positively," the study noted. 

None of this could have been achiev¬ 
ed if the staff had not worked together as 
a team. "The idea," as Sen puts it, "is to 
inculcate the feeling that we’re all in it 
together. This is the reason why we feel 
internal communications are vital. The 
involvement it has brought about has 
fetched us good results." 

But, whenever the airline has begun 
to soai. things have gone askew. 
Laments Yogesh Chandra, secretary, 
department of civil aviation, "It is 
unfortunate that just when with the help 






Indian Airlines 
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Until the pilots went on the 
rampage, Indian Airlines 
was finally getting its act 
together. The on-time 
performance has improved 
dramatically and passenger 
traffic also went up. And 
IA v s market share has 
spiralled from 57 per cent a 
year ago to 67 percenttoday 


of government at all levels the airline 
was at last turning the comer, things 
have gone wrong. Especially when the 
airline was doing so well in the face of 
the most severe competition from priva¬ 
te airlines. 

"When I was representing India at a 
tourism meet in Berlin a few years ago 
as the Director General of Civil Avia¬ 
tion (DGCA), the sole subject of discus¬ 
sion was how bad the airline was. The 
tour operators complained, the travel 
agents complained and the constant 
refrain was how pathetic 1A is. Now 
when I meet those people they are all 
praise. The change in IA’s image has 
been dramatic." 

The boom in domestic aviation — the 
market is growing at 20 per cent per year 
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Hie battle for the skies 

I A holds its own despite stiff competition from private airlines 


I ndian Airlines’ tour-decade long 
monopoly in the skies ended with 
the repeal of the Air Corporations 
Act 1953, and the advent of private 
airlines or Air Taxi Operators 
(ATOs) in 1991, And with the 
"open-skies" policy in full force, the 
national carrier was faced with 
serious competition for the first time 
in its history. 

In the first year of their operations, 
the ATOs commanded only 0.5 per 
cent of the domestic aviation 
business, but in ’92-’93. this figure 
leapt to 9.1 per cent, — 

spiralling further to 37 Bv' 
per cent in ’93-’94. 

With such rosy Wm .• 

figures, the ATOs’ 
growth rate works out 1|§V 
to 170 per cent per || 

annum. $’■ 

Today there are 17 
ATOs in the country 
(including six mSSSSSk 

scheduled airlines) 
which are operating 
63 aircraft on /W,' 

domestic routes. In Jn HI 

terms of seat capacity, 
the ATOs account for 
a total of 16,200 seats, Wfe&i&SF) 
while IA has 27,250 

Eager to make a 
further dent in the 

IA market share, the private airlines 
have adopted a professional 
approach to woo die passengers. 

Good service on die ground coupled 
with efficiency and courtesy 
on-board, attractive give-aways and 
Frequent Flier Programmes (FFPs) 
are indeed a tempting package for the 
hitherto attention-starved Indian 
travellers.. 

Apart from this, most ATOs offer 
disc oun ts to students and children. 
East West has tie-tip with some 
hotels for discounts on rooms, food 
and beverage coupled with 
complimentary breakfast and airport 
transfers. Jet Airways too, has 
similar consumer-oriented 


agreements with star-rating hotels. It 
has even hired some of its top 
executives from Trans World 
Airlines of the US and the Malaysian 
Airline System. 

Then there is foreign expertise. 
Already Gulf Air and Kuwait 
Airways each hold a 20-pcr-cent 
stake in Jet Airways while ModiLuft 
has a technical and managerial 
cooperation agreement with 
Lufthansa. In September last year, 
East West Airlines, the biggest 
private carrier, ordered its own 
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Today, there are 17 
ATOsinthecountiy 
which are operating 63 
aircraft on domestic 
routes. Eager to make 
a dent in the IA market 
share, the private 


planes—two Boeing 737s valued at 
US $85 million. Says a private 
operator, "Given a choice we’d close 
down the national carrier!" 

Salaries have been another stiff 
area of competition. For, except the 
ground staff, all ATOs pay their staff 
almost double than that of the 
national carrier. While an IA pilot 
gets between Rs 50,000 and Rs 
80,000, that of an ATO pilot grosses 
a neat Rs 1,50,000, Similarly, while 
an IA co-pilot takes home Rs 30,000, 
his ATO counterpart takes home 


A 


to woo passengers 


much richer pickings—Rs 70,000. 

On a similar scale, while an IA 
engineer grbsiei only R»25 ( O0O, that 
of an ATO takes home Rs 40,000. 

In fact.il was the grouse over the 
salary differentials that led to the art 
masse resignations of 24 IA pilot* 
last year. In totp, 150 pilots arid 
pu-jdlots and 43 engineers left the 
organisation dikingthe period 
succumbing to die temptation of the 
ATO Mammon, 

Even in fares, while both IA and 
the ATOs charge more <w less the 
same amount, by keeping the staff * . 
levels tight andleatbtg^ 

IcJr- -^ 0 < 4 r . 
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actually smiled! airtiiic 




programme incolteboratkm wlfli 
Air-India, announeed concessions 
for senior citizens and became die 
' first airline to waive cancellation 
charges on tickets which were used 
on a later date. 

While these measures were 
commendable, the airline came infor 
criticismTor resorting to some 


— has helped. As Chandra says, "What 
is happening right now in civil aviation 
is nothing short of a revolution. These 
kind of figures have not been seen in the 
world." 

Nevertheless, Indian Airlines is not 
ideally placed to take advantage of the 
boom because n is forced to fly on uneco¬ 
nomical routes by tne government. 

In the last financial year, for instance, 
the company incurred heavy losses on 
these routes — Rs 51 crore on its north¬ 
east operations, Rs 18 crore in J&K and 
Rs 4 crore in the Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands, Says Sen, "You have an open 
sky policy, but it isn’t a level playing 
field. The rules of the game must apply 



competition. For instance, to * 
government bamiedto 


reasons after reports ofahruly 


passengers. jMtepaabi JA itself 
nevar tervbdt Bqaor ontoai# ; 

Firnhermem, the government 
decided 






equally to all." 

Indian Airlines has other disadvanta¬ 
ges. It is massively over-manned and 
will not be allowed to sack any of its 
24,000 employees. Its average number 
of employees per aircraft works out to 
420 per plane, nearly double the world 
average of 250 per plane. 

A s Si mmy goes to press, a tenuous 
truce has been reached with the 
pilots. The ICPA has been taken aback 
by the howls of protest and has agreed to 
the chief labour commissioner’s request 
to withdraw its agitation. Sen has relent¬ 
ed somewhat. A charge-sheet issued 
against Captain Jalan, an executive pilot 
who appeared to side with the agitators, 
has also been withdrawn. But the other 


charge-sheets remain. 

Talks are in progress, though these 
may be a complicated affair because the 
ICPA has insisted that all nine of its 
leaders will participate in the discus¬ 
sions. Apparently, they cannot agree on 
finding two people who will represent 
them. Indian Airlines has also had to pro¬ 
duce a nine-member delegation. And as 
India’s pilots are not the world’s most 
articulate people, the talks could drag on 
inconclusively. 

Moreover, the ICPA is talking tough 
again. It is threatening to renew the agita¬ 
tion if the talks fail. The management 
feels that this is an empty threat. But 
within Indian Airlines and among its 


As flights were 
cancelled, there 
was chaos at the 
airports. And 
tourists looking 
foiwardto 
summer holidays 
in cooler climes 
had instead to 
cool their heels at 
airports and lA's 
losses amounted 
to Rs 50 lakh per 
day 


employees, there arc many who want the 
talks to fail, and who want the ICPA to 
resume its agitation. 

As one Indian Airlines air-hostess 
puts it, "It doesn’t help to talk to pilots. 
They sign agreements and repudiate 
them within 12 months. The only thing 
to do is to force them to appreciate that 
this kind of nonsense will not be tolera¬ 
ted. Let them go on strike and then break 
the strike." 

That is a rather extreme prescription 
and one that is best avoided. But it. 
demonstrates quite how fed up passen¬ 
gers and other airline employees are 
with the bad boys of the skies. One false 
move and the ICPA could well be sign¬ 
ing its own death warrant. • 
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MALIK ON MEDIA 



AMITA MALIK 


Blurred vision 


Doordarshan appears blind to its amateurishness in the media game 


Some years ago, I 
rang up a number 
listed under public 
relations in Door¬ 
darshan. I wanted 
some information 
urgently, and from 
what 1 remember, 
of a quite harmless 
kind and hardly of 
a nature to put any government officer’s 
job in jeopardy. But the voice at the 
other end. who identified himself as the 
PRO, was not going to give anything 
away: "Please ring up the DG, Ma'am," 
he advised in a wary voice. I wasn’t 
going to bother the DG 
with comparative tnvia, 
so I rang up the then very' 
smart information officer 
for the ministry of infor¬ 
mation and broadcasting 
in the press information 
bureau and got the statis¬ 
tics I wanted. But with 
'totally unnecessary waste 
of time. 

However, limes have 
changed, and DD is now 
projecting itself with 
great elan on its own 
screen It now keeps on 
reminding us that it is 
"the largest network", 
although it does not speci¬ 
fy where, even if one, can 
guess. Then, with a whirl¬ 
ing wheel and the magic 
letters DART, it gives us 
the week’s ratings, each 
rating preceded with a 
musical flourish which is 
a straight steal, complete¬ 
ly unashamed, of the 
Paramount News signatu¬ 
re tune, known to genera¬ 
tions of filmgoers all over 
the world. Never mind 
that the captions for DD’s burgeon¬ 
ing figures carry at least two grammati¬ 
cal mistakes. DD was never a stickler for 
spelling or grammar, so let that pass. 
(National network reach 247 million.) 

But what one really finds strange is 


the constant listing of programmes, 
some very much at the top, with the cap¬ 
tion ‘Now off the screen’. This has hap¬ 
pened with good programmes like 
Durga Khotc Productions' delectable 
serial Yeh KshitejHai Nahin , Karan Raz- 
dan's detective serial Tehkikaat and 
several others which were apparently 
very popular with viewers, but allowed 
to die a natural, or some would say, an 
unnatural death. Certainly, I have heard 
viewers exclaim: "If they are so success¬ 
ful, why does DD take them off? And 
why don’t they tell us if they are going to 
be revived?" They certainly have a point. 

But in spite of all this blazing of publi¬ 


city guns, the fact remains that DD's 
publicity remains very, very sub¬ 
standard. The succession of over¬ 
dressed, over-bejewelled dumb dolls, 
who announce programmes in advance 
are enough to put anyone off. What they 


are given to read puts the lid finally on 
everything. There are no details given of 
the programmes announced, no titillat¬ 
ing inducements to make one watch. 

One must concede, however, that DD 
is at least trying now to blow its own 
trumpet, such as it is. But it still carries 
on with its defensive posture about pro¬ 
grammes contributed to it by outside pro¬ 
ducers or anchors. On the day that the 
Bosnian foreign mimstei vas assassinat¬ 
ed (killed in a helicopter crash), DD had 
the alertness to put on the same night, 
but only on the Metro Channel, an inter¬ 
view that Saeed Naqvi of World Report 
had recently recorded with the late mini¬ 
ster. In its advance announcement, DD 
blacked out Naqvi’s name and said "An 
interview by Doordarshan". On another 
occasion, it simply cancelled without 
notice an edition of Rame.sh Sharma’s 
India This Week — and without any 
explanation whatsoever. In DD’s caste 
system, which is very visible, outside 
producers and anchors come very low 
down. They can be pushed around, can¬ 
celled, postponed and even sacked with¬ 
out any notice or explanations. Where 
other networks build up anchors for 
national and internal ional audiences, 
DD rates them lower than newscasters. 
They do not seem to realise that anchors 
and producers like Prannoy Roy, Saeed 
Naqvi and Ramesh Sharma add distinc¬ 
tion and personality value to DD for 
their professionalism and popularity 
with viewers. When they are publicly 
humiliated, it is really DI) that humilia¬ 
tes itself. 

All this arises, of course, from DD 
being very much a self-effacing 
bureaucracy where very few genuine 
media professionals of repute operate 
or, if they do, are given a chance to esta¬ 
blish themselves in the public eye. DD 
believes they arc best kept under cover 
and, if possible, faceless. Like good 
government servants. 

Alas, that is not the way modem 
media operate. And no amount of 
DARTs can rub out the fact that in the 
fast-moving media-game, DD is still an 
amateur. • 




DD doesn’t realise that outside 
anchors and producers like 
Prannoy Roy add distinction and 
personality to its programmes 
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adhuri Dixit 
may soon 
A fl in adorn the liv- 

rooms of 
India’s rich 
and famous. 
One fallout of painter M.F. 
Husain's magnificent obses¬ 
sion with the actress he calls 
the "symbol of Indian 
womanhood" is that the arti¬ 
st now plans a ‘Madhuri' ser¬ 
ies to follow his ‘Mother 
Teresa' and ‘Hanuman’ 
series . 

This means that for the for- 
seeable future, Husain will 
only paint portraits of 
Madhuri. These will be sold 
at upwards of a lakh each to 
the kind of high society 
types who wouldn’t dream 
of seeing Hindi movies. 


# rala was the 

|r pointment at 
1 the recent star 
shows held in 
the United States. While the 
other stars were cheered, 
audiences in America com¬ 
plained that Manisha looked 
nothing like the beautiful 
charmer of 1942, A Love 
Story , and that no matter 
how much she danced or 
mimed, they could not asso¬ 
ciate her with the characters 
she played on the screen. 

The problem is with Mani- 
sha's face. She has now put 
on so much weight on her 
face that she has acquired a 
prematurely blowzy look. 



Not only does she look ten 
years older, but she also 
looks as though she has 
spent those ten years drink¬ 
ing and smoking. 

Perhaps it might be a good 
idea to go easy on the bcxize 
if Manisha intends to stick 
around. 


ubhash 

# Ghai’s stars 
seem to have 
changed. The 
self-styled 
great show¬ 
man's run of luck may well 
be running out. First of all, 
there were the problems over 
Trimurti. Subhash kept say¬ 
ing how he would never 


^ SHa «o,h ALa 

mm ■ 


replace Sanjay Dutt — until 
the interest payments got too 
high for him. Then, his first 
choice for Sanju’s replace¬ 
ment, Sunny Dcol, humiliat¬ 
ed him before backing out. 
Poor Cihai had to go crawl¬ 
ing to Anil Kapoor to accept 
the role. 

Next came the fiasco of 
the ‘Hundred Years Of Cine¬ 
ma’ show. If it had all wor¬ 
ked, then the video rights 
would have fetched crores 
for Ghai. But the show flopp¬ 
ed and Subhash became^ 
public enemy number one in 
the film industry. 

Now, he is being kicked 
around by music director 
A.R. Rahman and his sado¬ 
masochistic courtship of the 
youthful composer has caus¬ 
ed old faxourites Lakshmik- 
ant Pyarelal to go off into a 
mighty sulk. 

If Trimurti fails, then 
Ghai is in big trouble. 


argue that Saif s assault was 
on par with Anupam Kher’s 
attack on a Stardust 
journalist. 

In Saifs defence, it is 
being said that Ashok Row 
Kavi is as much of a journal¬ 
ist as Sharad Pawar is a ballet 
dancer. And that it is wrong 
























THREE CHEERS TO THAT 


Racing to the top. Always ahead of th© field. UB has 

£4 '|f8* made winning a way of life. IIB. No. 1 In sales. Selling 

G* ^*uvis Hr . v 

Wp 16 million cases of spirit and 18 million dozens of 

, , * Lager per annum Is what gives UB this d 

unique status. UB. No. 1 In profits. With a turnover of 
gu. . Rs. 1400 crores (excluding duties 

^5 and taxes) and a profit before tax ^y ; 

of Rs. Ill crores In Liquor and Brewing alone, there's 
no dispute as to who the leader Is In India. 
UB. No. 1 In brand leadership. UB has as many as six national brand 




leaders across categories. Nobody 
else hasever come close to this magic 
number, impact International has 
ranked 4 UB group brands amongst the 


4 


top 15 fastest growing Liquor brands In the world. What’s more, UB owns 

»'< 

5 of the 100 top selling Liquor brands worldwide. UB's 


5 °" the 100 tOP> se n ® L| duor brands worldwide. UB's 
undisputed market leadership, In both Liquor and 
QLjL Biewing, is a phenomenon that's unrivalled anywhere 


** else In the world. Imagine the synergies, 

i 

the distribution strengths, the muscle and the power... 
that's something to cheer about. UNITED BREWERIES LTD., * 

MCDOWELL & CO. LTD. AND HERBERTSONS LTD. - 
THE NO. 1 MWNNIN© TEAM. 
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Travels with 


On the road and in the air with 
Shankar Dayal Sharma 

I f Rajiv Gandhi was famous for the Caviar Express, then 
His Excellency, Shri Shankar Dayal Sharma, will go 
down in history as the man behind the Fruit Juice Speci¬ 
al. The President may have commandeered Air-India’s 
Jumbo Jet, Krishna Deva Raya, for his five-nation 
(Portugal. Trinidad and Tobago, Chile, Namibia and Zimbab¬ 
we) tour, but that's where the jet-setting lifestyle ended. 

Not for him the endless glasses of perfectly chilled cham- 



Some official discussions, and some nature rambles 


pagne or even the odd cognac to round off a six-course meal. 
The abstemious Sharma’s drink of choice remained fresh 
juice, while his entourage had little choice but to follow suit: 
prohibition was in force in the skies, by a special presidential 
ordinance. (And perhaps, the only people pleased by the deci¬ 
sion was Air-India’s cabin crew which didn’t have to work 
overtime handing over the obligatory Scotch and sodas, and 
then dealing with the mandatory drunk.) 

The same rules applied on the ground. At every function 


hosted by the President or even attended by him, there was no 
alcohol in evidence Long and hard did people moan that 
they’d been misled by the invitation that mentioned ‘cock¬ 
tails’, but Sharma was not to be moved. 

That’s how far the Gandhian regime extended, though. 
Otherwise, it was business as usual, with an impressive caval¬ 
cade of limousines escorting Sharma to sundry events and 
then driving him back to his suite in the city’s best hotel (when 
he wasn’t a personal guesfof that country’ head of state). 
Then, there were the marathon shopping sessions, with eve¬ 
rything from lapis lazuli to ironing boards being picked by the 
leading lights of the President’s party. (Certain intrepid parlia¬ 
mentarians even tried a bit of Indian-style baigaining at the 



Nostalgia was the overriding theme on this Caribbean island 


best stores: "No. no, I can only give you 8,000 pesos for this”, 
much to the bemusement of the sales staff.) 

And, of course, the austere image of the First Family was 
set off by the First Lady’s breathtaking jewellery and astonish¬ 
ing collection of Kanjeevaram saris: always red on Tuesday, 
green on Wednesday, yellow on Thursday, and blue or black 
on Saturday ; the colours chosen to propitiate the planet of the 
day. 

But the Sharmas didn’t stop at bowing to Hindu tradition 
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the President 


alone. In keeping with the old Indian ethos of sarva dharma 
samman (all religions are equal), the President's first stop in 
Portugal was the Christian shrine of Fatima, an hour’s drive 
from Lisbon. 

This was a gesture designed to go down well in a primarily 
Catholic country. And was particularly fortuitous as a concili¬ 
atory move since Portugal has yet to completely get over the 
’Indian invasion of Goa’. But it finally looked as if old 
wounds were healing when President Mario Soares insisted 
on holding a state banquet for President Sharma even though 
this was not billed as a state visit. 

As it turned out, the banquet was hosted by his wife, as Soa¬ 
res broke his arm that morning. But the fact that President Soa- 

SEEMA QOS W AMI 



Regarded as the sleeping tiger of South America 


generation Indian girls and boys sang and danced for him, and 
a tableau led by the Fath-al-Razzak , the ship that brought the 
first Indians to Trinidad, went past the stage on which he sat. 

The applause was, of course, strongest for a bastardised ver¬ 
sion of the Lavani, performed by both Indian and Black girls 
wearing Maharashtrian-style saris, and doing pelvic grinds 
that would put Karisma Kapoor (not to mention the President 
himself!) to shame. 

A touch of controversy was provided by Basdeo Pandey, 
the Opposition leader (of Indian origin), who took it upon him¬ 
self to call the local government a "rakshasa sarkar ’ (demon 
government) in the presence of the Indian President, much to 
the embarrassment of all assembled. 



Nujoma greeted the President like a special friend 


But then, this was only to be expected. There was a very 
strong political undercurrent to all the celebrations of India 
Arrival Day. The Indian community of Trinidad has never 
really tasted any political power on the island. Pandey is the 
first person who has succeeded in organising them as a politi¬ 
cal force, and hopes to come to power on their backs. Hence, 
the importance of the Indian President’s visit: after all, what 
better way to show that the mother government was fully 
behind his campaign for political power than by treating Shar- 


res didn’t cancel the dinner, despite being urged to do so on 
grounds of health, was seen as a positive sign. 

N ext stop: Trinidad. Here, nostalgia was the overriding 
theme, with President Sharma’s visit coinciding with the 
150th Arrival Day; i.e. it was the 150th anniversary of the first 
arrival of Indians on that Caribbean island. Understandably, 
celebrations connected with this event took up most of Shar¬ 
ma’s time, with the President watching beningly as third- 
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Surveying the Victoria (Falls m Zimbabwe: highlight of the trlp 


ma’s presence as a 
personal triumph. 

Of course, he didn’t 
succeed in that endea¬ 
vour, the Indian Presi¬ 
dent taking care to adopt 
a scrupulously non¬ 
partisan stance; but it 
certainly wasn’t for lack 
of trying. 

But the biggest disap¬ 
pointment on this leg of 
the journey — excluding 
the lack of beaches in Tri¬ 
nidad, of course; appa¬ 
rently, all arc situated on 
the neighbouring island 
of Tobago — was the 
Queen’s Park Oval, the 
cricket ground on which 
Gavaskar made his repu¬ 
tation ir. the West Indies. 

Members of the Indian 
delegation were heard 
muttering, "Arre, yeh to 
badi chhoti ground hai 
(This is a really small 
ground)", with some 
being brave enough to suggest that even they could have scor¬ 
ed a century with a small boundary line. 

For a taste of Afro-Caribbean culture, the President had to 
pay a flying visit to Tobago. But the Indian party, used as it 
was to chutney music (Bhojpuri songs imbued with some 
local influences) and calypso performances, didn’t appear to 
enjoy the local dance forms too much, preferring to concentra¬ 
te on the snacks and drinks being served at the hotel dining¬ 
room where the performance was held. 

A fter the song-and-dance routine m the West Indies, it was 
down to serious business in Santiago, the capital of Chile. 
This coastal country is regarded as being the sleeping tiger of 
South America and i s pegged to become one of the most pros¬ 
perous societies in the region. And India is very keen to esta¬ 
blish good relations politically, in the hope that this will have 
a positive effect on trade relations as well. 

But if gossip on the diplomatic front is anything to go by, 
this effort seems somewhat doomed. Apparently, India’s fore¬ 
ign office still seems to think that Chile is an underdeveloped 
country in dire need of aid from India, and treats it accor¬ 
dingly; despite the fact that the Chilean economy is one of the 
healthiest in the region. 

Undeterred by this, the Indian government still sends con¬ 
descending notes to its counterpart in Santiago asking if Chile 
would be interested in sending some of its telecommunica¬ 
tions staff for training in India. Of course, the Chileans don’t 
even bother to respond to these patronising little notes, but 
undaunted by the lack of response,the Indian bureaucracy con¬ 
tinues to bombard them with such requests. 

One reason for this gap in perception could be that there has 
been little interaction between the two countries. The last Indi¬ 
an leader to pay a visit to Chile was Mrs Indira Gandhi. And 
that visit was somewhat ill-starred: a coup took place and Mrs 
(japdhi had to extend her stay. The present leader of Chile, Pre¬ 




sident Eduardo Frei, had visited our country as a young man, 
but knows very little about present-day India. 

Hence, the top priority on this visit was to set up an institu¬ 
tionalised framework within which the two countries could 
interact, and have consultations on an annual basis at different 
levels. There would also be an exchange of delegates and 
before the President of Chile visited India in 1996, a Festival 
Of Chile would be mounted in India. 

Salman Khurshid, minister of state lor external affairs, who 
was accompanying the President, held talks with his Chilean 
counterpart to discuss setting up a fund for future joint ventu¬ 
res. And, of course, there were the usual noises about Kash¬ 
mir, with Khurshid reiterating the Indian position only to be 
told that Chile regarded the matter as a bilateral issue between 
India and Pakistan and not an international problem. 

The minister of state really hit his stride only in the eve¬ 
ning, though, when the Indian Ambassador and his wife host¬ 
ed a dinner for the President’s entourage (excluding the Presi¬ 
dent and the First Family). Even as the starters were being ser¬ 
ved, the sound of steady chomping was disturbed by loud 
music and a bevy of young girls, clad only in coconut shells 
(which just about covered the essentials) and mini-sarongs 
sprang on stage and began performing a thousand gyrations 
per second. 

As the embarrassed MPs gazed down into their plates, risk¬ 
ing only the odd glance towards the stage, one of the dancers 
jumped down from the stage and zeroed in on the hapless 
Khurshid, who was gamely attacking his avocado and 
chicken. As she made to drag him onto the stage, cheered on 
by members of the Indian party, Khurshid resisted for a 
couple of minutes. But then gave in to the lovely lady’s incess¬ 
ant tugs and followed her on to the stage, looking a little red in 
the face. 

But one had to admit that the minister of state was a credit to 
India, managing to keep up with the coconuts every inch of 
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Celebratmg the tSOth India Arrival Day in Trinidad: 



Addressing Parliament in Port of Spain: chair 
gifted by India 

the way. Indo-Chilean relations probably improved thousand¬ 
fold that night, though some locals later confessed that they 
thought that the ADC (to the President) stood for Aide De 
Cabaret, and the watchful eye of the party's secret agent con¬ 
vinced the others that IB stood for Intoxication Barometer! 


a The stark landscape ol 

I Namibia provided a 
striking contrast to the 
lushness of the Chilean 
countryside. And the poli¬ 
tical climate was very dil 
ferent here as well India, 
which had accorded rou> 
gnition to Namibia even 
before it attained indepen 
dence, has been accorded 
the status of a favoured 
nation. And President 
Sam Nujoma greeted Pre¬ 
sident Shankar Dayal 
Sharma as he would a spe¬ 
cial friend. 

On the African leg of 
the journey, the other 
minister of state for fore¬ 
ign affairs, R.L. Bhatia, 
joined the party, while 
Salman Khurshid left for 
India. In Windhoek, the 
wind-swept capital of 

a - 2 „ Namibia,discussionsbet- 

the original ship cm show „ _, r , ■, 

0 r ween tne two sides were 

mostly on the Non-Aligned Movement (which they both agre¬ 
ed needed to be strengthened), the reconstitution of the Securi¬ 
ty Council (it needed to be expanded), and, of course, that old 
warhorse Kashmir. 

Zimbabwe, the last stop on this tour, was only a short flight 
away. Here (as in Namibia), the Indian party, which had expec¬ 
ted to encounter a poor African country, was surprised to be 
confronted with a city that looked |ust like any prosperous 
European capital; though, a closer examination proved that 
there was still a clear demarcation between White Rhodesia 
and Black Zimbabwe. And both Harare and Windhoek shut 
down around 5.30 in the evening, no doubt a hangover of the 
days when all the Blacks were expected to leave the White cit¬ 
ies for their homesteads. 

Official discussions again revolved around such issues as 
the Non-Aligned Movement, but the highlight of this trip was 
a visit to the Victoria Falls. In the end, the President went 
accompanied by only the visual media as there wasn't enough 
room for the entire presidential party on the plane provided by 
the Zimbabwe government, and was treated to some bungee¬ 
jumping, performed by a party of visiting New Zealanders, 
The visit to a game sanctuary was a let-down though. And 
not unexpectedly either; after all, you can't drive through a 
game park with a cavalcade often cars and then expect the ani¬ 
mals to come right out into the open to be ogled at. 

But all things considered, it was a good trip. Most Indian 
VIPs head for America and Europe on goodwill visits and for 
the shopping malls of Singapore and Hong Kong on buying 
trips. President Shankar Dayal Sharma broke with that tradi¬ 
tion and visited countries that Indian officialdom is less keen 
on. The reception he received at each of his stops demonstrat¬ 
ed that India has enormous goodwill all over the world — if 
only we would bother to take note of it. • 

Seema Qom wmml/On board AMndla One 
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One unfortunate fallout of allowing HIV-positive people to marry is that 
they go on to conceive doomed children 
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"We who are concerned have nothing 
to lose! We have everything to gam by liv¬ 
ing courageously! We can be the ri\k- 
takers: daring to challenge and change 
erroneous systems, policies , lifestyles 
and ourselves '" 

(From a placard at the Indian Health 
Organisation in Bombay.) 


J ohn first met Mary in church. 
They’re both Christians. She is 
a schoolteacher and he is a sta¬ 
tionery businessman. Before 
they decided to get married, 
they went to see Dr l.S. Gilada, the gene¬ 
ral secretary at the IHO, for an AIDS test. 

Both had their suspi¬ 
cions. Mary had had 
other partners and believ¬ 
ed that one of them had 
infected her. John believ¬ 
ed that he had infected 
Mary. Either way, it turn¬ 
ed out that they were both 
HIV-positive. They had 
only a matter of a few 
years left. They decided 
to spend them together. 

They did not have the cou¬ 
rage to tell their own fami¬ 
lies that they were 
HIV-positive. 

Within a few months, 

Mary became pregnant. 

They say that it was an 
accident. John wanted 
Mary to aboit the pre¬ 
gnancy, but Mary was 
adamant — she wanted to 
be a mother before she 
died. Eventually, they j£ 
concluded that they ^ 
would have the child and | 
that John’s parents would | 
care for it after they were 5 

o 

gone. 

The grandparents-to-be still do not 
know that their son may die in a few 
years and that they will be left to care for 
a grandchild whose own life may be tra¬ 
gically cut short by the disease. 

t the end of May, the IHO officially 
announced the launch of a project 
that sets up a marriage bureau for HIV¬ 
positive people. Dr Gilada admits that 
although the marriage bureau has only 
just been officially announced, the IHO 
has been playing an active role in coordi¬ 
nating marriages since December 1993. 
For example, after John and Mary (not 
their real names) found out the results of 


their tests, he advised them to go ahead 
with their marriage because the compa¬ 
nionship would be good for therapy. 

However, as the situation between 
John and Mary illusiiates, this project is 
at the centre of a deep controversy. John 
and Mary arc only one of three HIV- 
positive couples who have married 
under guidance from the IHO in the last 
18 months, hut already it is an instance 
of a marriage with grim consequences. 
There is a 40-per-cent chance that John 
and Mary’s child will he an orphan 
within the next five years. 

Despite this, Gilada's response to the 
pregnancy was that since the couple did 
not have long left to live, they should go 


ahead with it. 

"Certain medical procedures could 
have been taken to establish what chan¬ 
ces the child had ol being bom HIV- 
negative," Gilada admits. "But since 
time was short, 1 advised them that if 
they really wanted a child, they should 
have this one. You must understand that 
we can only advise and educate our 
patients. Ideally, they should not have 
children at all but the decision is theirs." 

Nevertheless, critics are asking what 
right a couple afflicted with the HIV 
virus have to expose an unborn child to a 


dread disease The IHO has also come 
underfire forapparently sanctioning the 

birth of such threatened children 
< 

B ut Tony D’Souza, who is HIV¬ 
positive himself, says that family 
and societal pressures are really to 
blame. Tony coordinates the project, 
Positive People, which gives similarly 
afflicted people a chance to meet each 
other and express their problems. 

It is also the group that came up with 
the idea that HIV-positive people should 
marry each other. "At least 80 per cent of 
those who test HIV-positive in India arc 
between the ages of 20 and 35 and most 
of them are unmarried," Tony reasons. 


"Most of them do not have the courage 
to come out in the open about the disease 
with their families. But they still have to 
face tremendous pressure to marry 
Rather than marry a healthy partner and 
risk giving him the infection, the solu¬ 
tion to alleviating this family pressure is 
to marry another carrier of the disease." 

Tony explains that AIDS has so much 
stigma attached to it that when people 
find out that they are HrV-positivc, they 
hide the fact. But alienated as they feel 
from society, their desire to be ‘normal’ 
persists, and in India, to be ‘normal’ is to 



Dr l.S. Gilada: not one for the strong-arm approach 
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marry and have children. 

And so HIV carriers go from marria¬ 
ge to parenthood, pinning their hopes on 
the dream that tomorrow will bring a 
cure for the disease. 

Dr Gilada says that doctors cannot 
ban HIV-positive patients from having 
children. ’’The strong-arm approach 


depend directly on his or her state of 
mind. "AIDS is a disease that attacks the 
immune system," explains Dr R.N. Jerja- 
ni, a psychotherapist who also works 
with the Positive People project. "The 
general attitude of a person and state of 
mind seem to have a direct relation with 
the strength of the immune system. If we 





HIV-positive people feel alienated from 
society and want desperately to be ‘normal’ 
And in India, to be ‘normal’ is to marry and 
have children 


doesn’t work," he explains. "We cannot 
tell our patients what to do, we can only 
inform them of the risks. Basically, we 
must adopt a compassionate approach 
A person infected with HIV has every 
right to a life of happiness and death 
with dignity." 

Ontop of this, the individual patient’s 
jnedicat conditions seem to 


snatch away people’s last hopes and 
values in life then that can adversely 
affect their medical condition. Our job is 
to care for our patients, not to allow their 
condition to worsen.". 

Indeed, Positive People was started to 
try and generate a positive approach to 
life with the disease rather than let it 
drag its victims down. "Our project has 


always gathered strength from the weak 
people, like the AIDS patient who can 
still smile," says Gilada. "But, at the 
same time, it has always gathered weak¬ 
ness from the strong people, like the 
government and the media, who only cri¬ 
ticise and give nothing." 

Dr Jerjani explains that doctors who 
work with AIDS victims have to consi¬ 
der three perspectives. First, there is the 
j public health perspective. From this van¬ 
tage, the marriage bureau for HIV¬ 
positive people is a good idea because it 
attempts to contain the virus among 
those already infected. Second, there is 
the perspective of the individual patient, 
Marriage provides companionship and 
seems to have a direct relationship with 
the patient’s state of mind and overall 
medical condition. 

The third perspective is social percep¬ 
tion. This is the enemy that doctors face 
when they work with HIV-positive 
people. It is the enemy that makes the 
patient feel alienated from society. In 
this instance it is the enemy that pressu¬ 
res HIV-positive people to want to feel 
normal when they are not abnormal in 
the first place. It is the enemy that makes 
them want to marry — and even have' 
children — in a misplaced bid for 
normalcy. 

Tony actually concedes that he does 
not think marriage is the answer. "1 
believe that coming out in the open is the 
best way," he says. "But 1 needed the 
hand of God to help me tell my family. It 
could have so easily backfired. But by 
coming out I do not feel guitly, I feel 
clean. People have to come out and crea¬ 
te more awareness in India. People are 
scared of the word ‘sex’ in India. We 
need to talk about sex. We need to talk 
about AIDS 1 

At the moment, however, it seems 
that social perception is too established 
for HIV-positive people to tackle it by 
themselves. That is why they succumb 
to the pressure to marry and even, des¬ 
pite the fact that it is morally appalling, 
to have children. 

But it is also why Dr Gilada, Dr Jerja¬ 
ni, Tony and everyone else in the IHO 
have been brave enough to take up the 
gauntlet and challenge our erroneous 
society and selves. This is the real task 
and this is the real issue behind the marri¬ 
age bureau and all its implications. Not 
whether it is right or wrong in itself, but 
whether the reasons for its existence are 
the right ones. • 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 

Don’t count on it 

What DD promises to show isn 7 always what you get to see 


From afar it was diffi¬ 
cult to make out 
which was which In 
close-up, we sorted 
them out, Michael 
Jackson and Lisa 
Maiie Presley Jack 
son, in close conclave with the ABC 
interviewer. 

Doordarshan had been crowing about 
its exclusive rights to the interview, the 
first given by the couple after their marri¬ 
age, and we joined the rest of the world 
after it was shown live, last Thursday on 
the Metro channel. 

Ever since he got a 
nose job done, and scrap¬ 
ed his face (he claimed 
that he had a pigmenta¬ 
tion problem), pop icon 
Michael Jackson had per¬ 
ceptibly begun his jour¬ 
ney from Black to White. 

In the music video of his 
hit single Bad , he was pro¬ 
perly black; by the time 
he appeared with super- 
model Naomi Campbell 
in another song, she was 
coffee, he was cream. 

Now he looks like a 
wraith with his ashen 
skin, waxen ringlets and 
blade-thin nostrils. The 
wraith spoke but we 
couldn’t hear too much, 
thanks to Jackson’s soft 
mumble and Doordar- 
shan’s # terrible 
transmission. 

All the things we want¬ 
ed to know about the cele¬ 
brity couple, and hadn’t 
been able to ask, were 
lost in the crackle. 

The biggie was about 
you know what. Did they 
have, ahem, sex? 

Yes, yes, yes, went Mrs Jackson, 
daughter of Elvis, a statement which 
was splashed in the next day’s papers. 
But don’t ask about babies, that’s in the 
hands of the gods. 

Doordarshan had better pray for some 
divine intervention because all its attem-1 
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pts to take on the lorugn satellite chan¬ 
nels in terms of re-ananging schedules 
and creating new prime-time blocks will 
come to naught if its technical quality 
remains as |erky and inconsistent 

It has become so much a pari of Door¬ 
darshan's package that it has ceased to 
attract attention. Both news and general 
programmes suffer because ol the const¬ 
ant glitches* an announcement is made 
fora programme, something entirely dif¬ 
ferent comes on, without notice or apolo¬ 
gy. Sounds and visuals do not match. 
Background instructions can he heard in 


a continuous stream, particularly when 
Doordarshan is getting ready for a big 
live show. 

That’s no way to go for a network 
which is furiously extolling its virtues , 
on its own channels: millions of vie- [ 
wers, farthest reach, competitive ad 


rates and so on and so lorth. 

Last week, the PM's live address 
from Paris, as part of the UNESCO ser¬ 
ies of lectures honouring Mahatma C ian- 
dhi, began hadly. The picture was grai¬ 
ny, the sound went on and off. Things 
got a bit better when Chandralekha the 
icporiei took over, and did a very com¬ 
petent job of introducing the speech and 
its purpose. 

finally, Doordarshan is recognising 
the fact that if you show the reporter’s 
face and give H a name, your credibility 
goes up, and il the reporter is good, the 
despatch gets an edge. But 
this needs to become the 
norm and not the 
exception. 

What the national net¬ 
work needs to do, to but¬ 
tress its claims of being 
the greatest network of 
all, is to stick to its schedu¬ 
les. All of the past fort¬ 
night, it has been settling 
down to its new timings 
and new slots, and there 
has been a great discre¬ 
pancy between the TV 
listings and the 
programmes. 

Meanwhile, the CNN 
entertainment segment 
last week carried a spirit¬ 
ed debate on the quality 
and content of popular 
music and movies, spark¬ 
ed off by a rap number 
which has been condemn¬ 
ed as anti-woman and 
anti-Black. 

Indignant opinion rail¬ 
ed against the excessive 
use of sex and violence in 
TV, films and lyrics, 

On the other side, there 
were those who didn’t 
hold with censorship or 
any attempts at curtailing the ‘raunchin¬ 
ess’ of popu lar entertainment. 

We could wager anything you like 
those guys haven't caught Karisma i 
Kapoor and Govinda on their khatiya. 
Or. their takiya, • I 




On a badly-aired interview, Michael 
Jackson and Lisa Marie Presley 
answered intimate questions about their 
marriage 
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DEFENCE 


_HAJ G EN-ASHOKK. MEHTA 

Lessons 
from Chrar 


But has the army realised its mistakes? 


ow thai ihe dust has settled 
on the ruins of Chrar- 
e-Sharief and the Jhelum 
has not changed course, 
it’s time to see what went 
wrong The true story of how the shrine 
got burnt down may never be known as 
an inquiry has been ruled out on operatio¬ 
nal grounds. The army and the state 
authorities have received immense flak 
over their ineptitude in protecting the 
shrine. 

The criticism, of the army is unprece¬ 
dented as is the demand for the Gover¬ 
nor’s head. Despite a national aversion 
to learn from past mi.stakes, it is necessa¬ 
ry to draw lessons from the happenings 
at Chrar-e-Sharicf. 

It seems that Mast Gul, along with 40 
militants, was holed up in the shrine 
since late last year, preparing for a show¬ 
down with the security forces. Their pre¬ 
sence was discovered accidentally fol¬ 
lowing a clash with the Border Security 
Force (BSF) in early March. Through 
the next two months they consolidated 
their defences around the shrine laying 
mines, explosives and ‘Maior’ Ms 
booby-traps The army wou | d havc 

arrived on the scene in _ _ 

early March, after the 
clash with the BSF. It was 
deployed two to three 
kilometers away on routi¬ 
ne operations, but in a 
stand-by role. 

The militants rejected 
the offer of a safe passa¬ 
ge. Later, the authorities 
placed Chrar-e-Sharief 
out of bounds for the 
media. According to a 
report in the 27 April 
issue of the Daily 
Excelsior , the northern 
command’s defence 


• Tie down troops 
Chrar-e-Sharief. 



spokesman in Udhampur bad said: 

• The army is operating in J&K to deal 
with militants wherever they can be loca¬ 
ted. 

• Chrar-e-Sharief is not a sanctuary for 
mercenaries to carry out unlawful activi¬ 
ties like holding people in the shrine to 


• Radio intercepts indicated that milit¬ 
ants were planning to destroy the shrine. 

Now compare the options available to 
both sides For Mast Gul there were 
three: 


the area of 


• Keep the pot boiling in Kashmir by 
stage-managing a confrontation with 
the security forces. 

• Derail the electoral process. 


• A surgical strike to flush out the 
militants. 

• To starve out the militants. 

• Do nothing. 


irine laying | The security forces had three options: | The a 

‘Major’ Mast Gul: the army says that the fight to capture him 
would have led to heavy civilian casualties 


The army’s clarification on the course 
* of events is instructive. 



• Chrar-e-Sharief was 
throughout under the 
state administration’s 
control. 

• They had thrown no 
siege or cordon around 
Chrar-e-Sharief. In fact, 
it was the militants who 
had laid siege to the town. 

• The army came on the 
scene only after the BSF 
clashed with the militants. 

• The army was conduct¬ 
ing operations well away 
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from the, periphery of the vill¬ 
age and the numbe" of tr<>ops involved 
was only 600. 

• It was never their intention to storm 
the shrine. 

• They had deliberately left large gaps 
between their positions lor militants to 
move out. 

• They closed on the village only after it 
was set ablaze. 

The events between the army moving 
into the village and the razing down of 
Chrar-e-Sharief are covered by a 
smokescreen. 

The primary role of the army in J&K 
is to defend it against external and inter¬ 
na] aggression. Its subsidiary task is to I 
assist, on request, the state administra¬ 
tion in the maintenance of law and order. 
There are, therefore, two distinct lines of 
command and control. In the primary 
task, the military orderline is operative: 
headquarters, Delhi — northern 
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The events in 
Chrar-e-Sharief 
confirm the 
requirement for 
the army to get 
its act together 
in J&K. It must 
avoid situations 
where the task is 
unclear. It must 
also ieam to say 
no to tasks with 
too many terms 
of reference 
which will end in 
a bungle 


command, Udhampur 15 Corps, Srina¬ 
gar— field formations in J&K. 

For its secondary task, this operation¬ 
al channel is tapped in Srinagar and 
hooked on to the unified command. The 
general officer commanding (GoC), 15 
Corps, is responsible for both the tasks, 
with the unified command having prov¬ 
ed a conceptual failure. Confusion is con¬ 
founded by numerous nodes of power 
— PMO, MoH, MoD, J&K administra¬ 
tion. Such a warped politico-military 
arrangement cannot give the soldier 
what he needs most: a clear aim, toge¬ 
ther with the burden of responsibility i 
and accountability. No wonder, a | 
northern command spokesman says, 
'The army continues to perform a messy 
task in a splendid manner." 


• The army is not responsible for the pro¬ 
tection of shrines. 

• The army cannot risk life and property 
of people for the capture of 30-40 
militants. 

• The escape of Mast Gul is noemharras 
sment to the army, as his capture would 
have resulted in civilian casualties. 

• Wc will get Mast Gul soon. 

There are contradictions and discre¬ 
pancies in these comments and the clari¬ 
fications issued by the northern com¬ 
mand. The army in its wisdom has taken 
a decision to close the chapter on Chrar- 
e-Shartef At the minimum, an internal 
enquiry is necessary to draw lessons 
from their perceived failure to save the 
shrine. 

A civil Iibellies group has reported 
that impartial observers believe that the 
shrine caught fire due to the firing bet¬ 
ween the militants and the security for¬ 
ces. They are appalled at how the milit¬ 
ants were able to escape (Mast Gul m his 
press conference said that they got away 
unchallenged when there was a sudden 
lull in the firing). 

The events in Chrar-e-Sharief con¬ 
firm the requirement for the army to get 
its act together in J&K. It must avoid 
situations where the task is unclear. 
Hither it has a task or it doesn’t. 

The question of being deployed in 
stand-off mode is negative-tasking. 
They must also learn to say no to tasks 
with too many terms of reference which 
will end in a bungle Equally, it is the job 
of the civilian authority to insulate the 
army from such messy tasks. The army 
commanders in turn must stand up and 
be heard — otherwise, the image of the 
I army will take more beating. 

While American and Indian special 
forces were performing joint exercises 
near Dehra Dun last week, American 
Marines mounted a hair-raising rescue 
mission of a downed F-16 pilot in 
Bosnia. Indians expect their army to per¬ 
form similar feats. 

t The fires at Chrar-e-Sharief ha ve brui¬ 

sed the pride and image of the army. It / 
was so careless that it can no longer pro¬ 
ve it is innocent. • 


A fter Chrar-e-Sharief, senior army was so careless that it can no longer pro¬ 
commanders have made definitive 1 ,s mnocent - • 
comments: -—-— 

(The author waa a general officer commanding of the 

• Internal security duties are a legitima- Indian Peace-Keeping 'onemsouthern Sn Lanka. Nets 
. . r f . also a founder-member of the Defence Planning Staff of 

te task of the army. mchutotsmticommimt) 







TAKING UP THE CUDGELS: CongressfD leader Mamata Banerjee with Bhikhari Paswan \s family members 


Myste iy of the missing man 

A CBI report says that Bhikhari Paswan was actually picked up by the 
police prior to his disappearance 


On 12 June, Chief 
Justice K.C- Agarwal 
of the Calcutta High 
Court opened a sealed 
envelope in the presen¬ 
ce of lawyers Bhola 
Sen and Kalyan Ban- 
WEST BENGAL dyopadhyay, and spe¬ 
cial public prosecutor 
Tapen Roy Chowdhury. Its contents 
brought to light — at least partially — 
the truth about Bhikhari Paswan. 

The state police and senior ruling par¬ 
ty leaders had always maintained that 
Paswan, a young worker at the Victoria 
Jute Mill, near Calcutta, was merely 
"missing" since the midnight of 30-31 
October, 1993. Now, the Central'Bureau 
of Investigation (CBI) report, opened in 
the court, has revealed that he had, in 
fact, been picked up by the police. 

Paswan’s relatives had complained 

*8 


that he had come home from duty that 
day, when a violent labour agitation had 
resulted in the death of a police consta¬ 
ble. Close to midnight, the law keepers 
raided his house, and Paswan was whisk¬ 
ed away for interrogation — never to 
return. 

The matter may have ended there, if 
Paswan's father, Lakhichand, and wife 
Lalti hadn’t moved court and the Associ¬ 
ation for Protection of Democratic 
Rights (APDR) come to their support 
Congress leader Mamata Baneijee, too, 
protested to prove her point that there 
was no security of life in the state. 

The police denied having any know¬ 
ledge about Paswan's whereabouts, but 
the court wasn't satisfied. And suspic¬ 
ions deepened when a woman witness, 
claiming to be the "real” wife of Paswan, 
turned out to be a police plant. Depart¬ 
mental records, too, weren't in order. 


Said Bhola Sen, the Paswan family 
lawyer, "We were fed up as we could not 
even cross-examine the assistant super¬ 
intendent of police, Harman Preet 
Singh." Along with Singh, the names of 
sub-inspector Samar Datta and consta¬ 
ble Swapan Namhata, figure in the case. 

Finally, the Calcutta High Court orde¬ 
red a CBI enquiry in June last year. The 
sleuths, in their 34-page report, have 
observed that: "In the light of the facts 
which have come to light during the 
investigation, it can be concluded that 
Bhikhari Paswan was indeed picked up 
by the police party from his residence on 
the night of 30/31.10.1993 at about 
12:30 a.m. His whereabouts since then 
are not known." 

The detectives have found that while 
all police and administrative officials 
made untenable statements, there was a 
striking consistency in the testimonies 
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For power and glory 


Chief minister Jayalalitha goes all out to regain lost 
ground 


of Paswan’s family members and their 
witnesses. 

The clinching evidence came from 
the forensic examination of the first 
information report (FIR) made by the 
police on the Victoria Jute Mill incident. 
The police maintained that since the FIR 
did not contain Paswan’s name at all, 
there was no evidence that he was in 
their custody. 

However, one entry in the FIR, under 
the name ‘Nizam’, had drawn the atten¬ 
tion of the investigators of the APDR 
even prior to the CBI enquiry. They sus¬ 
pected that Bhikhari's name had been 
overwritten by Nizam’s. V.K. Khanna, 
senior scientific officer Grade I 
(documents), of the Central Forensic Sci¬ 
ence Laboratory, confirmed this 
suspicion. 

"A careful microscopic examination 
under VSC-1V of the red encircled area 
marked Q-l and Q-2 reveals that the 
blue carbon writings reading ‘Nizam’ 
have been written o> cr some original..." 
And the first letter of the original was 
clearly ‘B\ Some officers, in fact, 
believe that the name had been over¬ 
written twice in order to make it more dif¬ 
ficult to ascertain the original entry. 

The CRT’s findings could not have 
come at a worse time for the ruling Left 
Front. It fared badly in the recent munici¬ 
pal elections and now the Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration polls are round the comer. 
Mamata Banerjec has made it a cam¬ 
paign issue against the leftists. 

The state information and cultural 
affairs minister, Buddhadev Bhattacha- 
rya, immediately got in touch with chief 
minister Jyoti Basu in London and laun¬ 
ched a salvage operation. Will the CBI 
report affect the LF's poll prospects in 
Calcutta? Bhattacharya’s answer was an 
emphatic "No". "Everything will 
depend upon the steps wc take. We will 
strictly abide by the mandates of the 
law," he told reporters. 

The government’s first logical "step" 
would be to answer the simple question 
being raised by the APDR and Paswan’s 
family: "It has been proved that Bhikha- 
ri was in police custody. So where is he 
now?" 

After facing the charge of abduction 
and tampering with evidence, are the 
police now in for a murder charge? And 
if that is proved, will the Bhikhari 
Paswan episode turn out to be the Rajan 
case of West Bengal, 20 years after the 
Emergency? • 
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In recent times, 
Jayalalitha has con¬ 
sistently been in the 
news. But, all for the 
wrong reasons — the 
charges levelled 
against her by Subra- 
maniam Swamy; her 
‘war’ with Governor 
Channa Reddy; the controversy over her 
friend Sasikala’s growing assets; or the 
reign of terror unleashed by her sup¬ 
porters against the AIADMK chief’s 
detractors. All this just served to get 
Jayalalitha a whole lot of negative 
publicity. 

But now, the embattled chiet minister 
of Tamil Nadu seems desperate to make 
up for lost ground. And, in the process, 
she has sprung a few surprises on unsus¬ 
pecting partymen and political obser¬ 
vers in the state. 


To start with, Jayalalitha’s search for 
an heir apparent may be over. On i 3 
June, she quashed the aspirations of 
many political hopefuls in her party by 
announcing that she had a foster son. 
The person in question is V.N. Sudhaka- 
ran, nephew of her controversial aide 
and ‘sister-like’ friend Sasikala Natara- 
jan. Sudhakaran, son of Sasikala’s eld¬ 
est sister Vanitha Vivekanandam, is an 
MBA who heads Super Duper, the 


Cable TV Operations Wing of JJ TV. 

In an official press release, the chief 
minister announced the engagement of 
Sudhakaran to Sathyalakshmi, grand¬ 
daughter of the doyen of Tamil cinema, 
Shivaji Ganesan. While the 47-year-old 
Jayalalitha is a spinster, her close friend 
Sasikala herself is childless. Thus, 
Sudhakaran seems all set to inherit 
Jayalalitha's political legacy 

Lately, Sasikala has attracted a lot of 
media attention for her luxurious 
lifestyle, She, allegedly, has been using 
her clout with the chief minister to 
amass a lot of wealth And the latest 
move to project Sudhakaran as Jayalah- 
tha’s political heir is further proof of the 
immense influence that the Sasikala 
family exercises over the slate’s politi¬ 
cal affairs. 

And in a desperate hid to gain popula¬ 
rity, Jayalalitha has taken a leaf out of 


Andhra chief minister N T. Rama 
Rao's book. She has decided to offer 
rice at Rs 2 a kilo through the public dis¬ 
tribution system. While NTR used the 
cheap rice scheme to bounce back to 
power, Jayalalitha, obviously, intends to 
play the same card to remain in power. 

Moreover, Jayalalitha has now target¬ 
ed the children of the state. In a bizarre 
move, the Tamil Nadu CM has found 
herself a place in the school textbooks. 
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NEWS 


Guilty by suspicion 


Janata Dal MPAas Mohammad Ansari is embroiled in 
a controversial murder case 


Students of class VI now have almost an 
entire chapter in their reus extolling the 
achievements of the present duel 
minister 

The chapter, titled ‘Modern Women 
of Tamil Nadu’ portrays Jayalalitha as 
one of the finest examples of the 
‘Modern Woman'. It mentions other 


PRIMA DONNA 


Sudhakaran, the nephew of 
// Jayalalltha’s close friend 
Ff? Saslkala, has emerged as the 
*;■ CM’s foster son and heir 
apparent 

In an obvious bid to woo the 
electorate, Jayalalitha has 
announced that rice will be 
J; provided at Rs 2 per kg 

I : What ’s more, an entire 

o}- chapter In school textbooks 
has now been devoted to the 
■j exploits of Jayalalitha and 

0 the achievements of her 
c regime 


great women like social worker Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddy, social reformist H.V.R. 
Maniyammaiyar and mathematical gen¬ 
ius Shakuntala Devi who arc eulogised. 

But then, it is the turn of Jayalalitha to 
take centrestage. She is described as 
extremely skilled in music and Bharat 
Natyam. Curiously, there is no mention 
of her being a screen goddess in the past. 
A long list of her government’s achieve¬ 
ments has also been incorporated. 

But, however grand all this may 
sound, it has done precious little to bring 
some order to the faction-ridden AIAD- 
MK. Recently, at least 25 people were 
injured when party polls turned violent 
in many districts of the state. Clashes 
broke out between groups owing allegi¬ 
ance to different ministers and MLAs. 
The warring factions took to the streets 
with soda bottles, stones, hand grenades 
and petrol bombs. The Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF) and the Tamil 
Nadu Special Battalion have been post¬ 
ed in the strife-tom districts of the state. 

In the present political context, mere¬ 
ly projecting herself as ‘textbook’ mate¬ 
rial might not be enough for Jayalalitha 
to stay in power. • 
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On 30 May, the Delhi 
Police was informed 
by some residents of 
Fcrozc.<hah Road that 
a terrible stench was 
emanating irom the 
official residence of 
Aas Mohammad 
Ansari, a Rajya Sabha 
MP from Bihar. The police broke into 
the house and discovered the decompos¬ 
ed body of a woman. A golden wrist- 
watch was found on the blouse of the 
deceased woman. The watch belonged 
to the Janata Dal MP. 

A day later, the police claimed to have 
achieved a major breakthrough by arrest¬ 
ing the husband of the murdered 
woman, Mritunjay Tiwari. Mritunjay 
confessed that he murdered his wife, 
Rajkumari, by stabbing her with a kitch¬ 
en knife. His motive: to end the illicit 
affair between Rajkumari and Ansari. 

According to Tiwari, he had come to 
Delhi in search of a job. The couple soon 
became close to the Rajya Sabha MP as 



UNDER A CLOUD: Aas Mohammad 
Ansari 


Rajkumari’s father and Ansari belonged 
to the same village in the Sivvan consti¬ 
tuency of Bihar. Ansari promised Mri¬ 
tunjay a job. 

Tiwari told the police that Ansari sent 
him to Ghaziabad on 26 May to meet an 
industrialist in this connection. On retur¬ 
ning from his trip, Tiwari found Rajku¬ 
mari and Ansari in a compromising posi¬ 
tion. "I was shocked by the incident and 
decided to finish the matter once and for 
all by killing my wife," Tiwari confess¬ 
ed to the police. 

While investigations were on, Ansari 
was away in his home constituency, 
Siwan, in Bihar, He came to Delhi on 8 
June and immediately got himself admit¬ 
ted to the Ram Manohar Lohia Hospital, 
complaining of food poisoning and 
chest pain. 

Ansari has claimed that all this is a 
conspiracy to malign him and jeopardise 
his political career. But it is up to him to 
clear the doubts about the case. As for¬ 
mer senior MP Ratnakar Pandey, who is 
Ansari’s neighbour, told Sunday, 
"Only Ansari will be able to reveal the 
truth about the incident." 

And Aas Mohammad Ansari can hard¬ 
ly lay claim to the title of ‘Mr Clean’. 
While he was a constable in the Tareyan 
Sujan police station in Uttar Pradesh, a 
woman had been raped and murdered 
inside the thana . Ansari was suspended. 
But Mohammad Ansari ’ sbrother, Musta¬ 
fa, dismisses all such talk. "All this is a 
blatant he. Ansari was a constable from 
1975 to 1980. Thereafter, he resigned 
from the service and devoted himself to 
serving the socially-backward people in 
his constituency," Mustafa told Sunday. 

But now, Ansari’s political future has 
come under a cloud. The police is still 
looking into the matter. As DCP Aditya 
Arya said, "We are investigating the 
case thoroughly. Since this a murder 
case, it will take about 90 days to com¬ 
plete the investigation." 

And till he is given a clean chit by the 
investigating authorities, the shadow of 
this sordid episode will loom large over 
Aas Mohammad Ansari. • 
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DRY DAYS AHEAD: chief minister Deve Gowda 

False alarm? 


Chief minister Deve Gowda's threat to impose 
prohibition in the state is not being taken too seriously 


After Andhra 

Pradesh, it now seems 
to be the turn of neigh¬ 
bouring Karnataka. 
Inspired by N.T. 
Rama Rao’s ‘prohibi¬ 
tive’ measures, the 
Karnataka chief mini¬ 
ster, H.D. Deve 
Gowda,is threatening to ban the sale of 
liquor in the state from the next financial 
year. But not too many are willing to buy 
this line. 

And given the record of the previous 
government, liquor traders have little 
reason to feel threatened. The prohibi¬ 
tion issue had hastened' former chief 
minister Veerappa Molly’s exit. The 
rebellion within his party was a direct fal¬ 
lout of the CM having antagonised the 
liquor lobby. Given this precedence, 
it seems most unlikely that Gowda will 
choose to tread the same path. 

Moreover, the liquor industry in the 
state is witnessing a real boom. Andhra 
Pradesh used to be the biggest liquor 
market in the country with 78 lakh doz¬ 
en bottles of beer and 72 lakh cases of 
hard liquor being consumed every year. 
Now, with total prohibition being impos¬ 
ed in the state, it is only natural for habi¬ 
tual guzzlers to slip across the border , 
and hit the bottle in Karnataka. 


And as liquor traders in the border are 
merrily raking in the extra moolah, they 
are confident that Gowda will not 
impose prohibition As an influential 
excise trader remarked, "Firstly, the 
government needs the money. 
Secondly, it lacks the machinery to ensu¬ 
re that illicit liquor will not proliferate." 

Liquor traders in the state have also 
been buoyed by a recent ruling of the 
Karnataka High Court. The government 
had earlier amended the excise rules to 
impose an additional "15 per cent levy on 
licences given to liquor-vending units in 
Bangalore. The idea was to rake in some 
extra funds for a mega project to beauti¬ 
fy the city. This upset the Karnataka Mer¬ 
chants Association and individual 
liquor traders who moved court. The 
Karnataka High Court, in an interim 
order, has stayed the levy of the addition¬ 
al 15 per cent. The liquor industry is vie¬ 
wing this as a small, but significant, 
victory. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the clamp-down 
had resulted in an annual drain of Rs 252 
crore for the state exchequer. The Karna¬ 
taka state government could well be left 
high and dry if it chooses to ban liquor in 
the state. This is a risk that the chief mini¬ 
ster, however conscious of his popular 
image, can ill afford. • 

Smndhym Mmndoncsi/Bmngalor* 


Dance drama 


Two rival schools clash 
over the legacy of an 
ancient dance form 

The Dcvadasi tradi¬ 
tion of dance finds 
itself at the centre of 
yet another controver¬ 
sy. This time, a bittei 
battle has ensued 
between two rival 
schools over the 
legacy of this ancient 
dance torm. And caught in the crossfire 
are hapless students of the Hyderabad- 
based Telugu University. 

In January this year, the Telugu 
University had introduced a faculty of 
Andhra Natyam — the traditional tem¬ 
ple dance performed by Devadasis. But 
much to the consternation of the stu- 



A NOTE OF DISCORD: renowned 
danseuse Swapna Sundari 


dents and the faculty members associat¬ 
ed with the course, the university hastily 
postponed the examinations scheduled 
to begin from 19 May. 

The students then approached the 
Andhra Pradesh High Court and won a 
favourable interim order from a vaca¬ 
tion judge. The order stated that the 
university had postponed the examina¬ 
tions under the influence of “certain per¬ 
sons including Swapna Sundari“, the 
noted danseuse. 


JL. 

KARNATAKA 



ANDHRA 
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Swapna Sundari is the exponent of a 
rival school of Anifhra temple dance, the 
Vilasini Natyam. In a writ petition to the 
high court, Sundari has stated that the 
Vilasini Natyam retains all the basic 
tenets of andhra stree sampradaxam 
(the Devadasi cult). 

Karlier, Swapna Sundari had also 
made a representation to the Andhra 
Pradesh government, theTelugu Univer¬ 
sity and the state minister for culture 
seeking official recognition for Vilasi¬ 
ni Natyam. She had demanded that the 
Vilasini Natyam, and not the Andhra 
Natyam, be included in the university’s 
syllabi. But to no avail 

According to Sundari, the indivi¬ 
dualistic style and choreography evolv¬ 
ed by Nataraja Ramakrishna, a noted 
Kuchipudi exponent and an erstwhile 


ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT 


■>. Last month, the Telugu 
. f :S University suddenly 
postponed exams for the 
faculty of Andhra Natyam 

Sfejy. 

If In an Interim ordar, the high 
j?& court ruled that "certain 
parsons Including Swapna 
lH Sundari" had Influenced the 
|Lj^> university’s decision 


professor in the Central University, is 
being passed off as Andhra Natyam. 

Ramakrishna himself has denied the 
charge. But he admits to have made a 
conscious attempt to introduce an ele¬ 
ment of respectability to this traditional 
dance form. 

And while the high priests of the tem¬ 
ple dance battle it out, students who had 
enrolled for the Andhra Natyam course 
are at a loss. Both the registrar and the 
vice-chancellor of the Telugu Universi¬ 
ty claim that they were under pressure 
from the education ministry to postpone 
the exams. The state minister for higher 
education, G. Muddukrishnan Naidu. 
has dismissed this controversy as a strug¬ 
gle between "the Brahmins and the 
non-Brahmins". 

This has done little to pacify the stu¬ 
dents. They have even sought the inter¬ 
vention of Lakshmi Parvathi, the wife of 
chief minister N.T. Rama Rao. But, as 
yet, the university has shown little incli¬ 
nation to resolve the matter. • 

0.1. mtimkrlBhnm/Hydtntotd 


Fear of the foreigner 

The move to oust infiltrators gathers momentum in 
the state 


After an uneasy calm 
that prevailed for the 
past seven months, 
Mizoram is once 
again in the throes of 
an anti-foreigners agi¬ 
tation. And the Mizo 
MIZORAM Zinlal Pawl (MZP), a 
powerful students’ 
outfit which spearheaded a similar stir 
last October, is in the thick of things. 

But this time, just as things were 
beginning to look ominous, the Congres- 
s(I) government swung into action. At 
an emergency meeting of the state Cabi¬ 
net convened on 10 June, the agitators 
were strictly warned against resorting to 
violence. Police and para-military for¬ 
ces were also kept on hand to pre-empt 
any untoward incident. 

The Mizoram chief minister Lalthan- 


hawla told Sunday, "The local organisa¬ 
tions arc free to agitate over the issue, 
but they cannot take the law in iheir 
hands." 

This stance adopted by the govern¬ 
ment had a sobering effect on the MZP 
camp. Student leaders met the state chief 
serretaiy Lalfaksuala on 10 June to dis¬ 
cuss the issue. The MZP has 
been demanding the deportation of 
all non-Mizo traders who do not possess 
a proper trading licence Now, leaders of 
the MZP have promised that while their 
movement to identify foreigners will 
continue, they will not resort to any 
"illegal means". 

Leaders of the MZP told Sunday that 
they would soon submit to the state 
government a list of names of those they 
consider foreigners presently living in 
Mizoram. 



A thing of beauty 

The Golden Temple and its surroundings are finally 
getting a facelift 

,, ' ' * ‘ ; jC' '*• 

T bn years after Operation Bluestar 
ravaged the Golden Temple in 
Amritsar, the holy shrine is ail set to 
get a facelift. The interiors of the tem¬ 
ple have already bent repaired. And 
now, the programme to beautify its 
surroundings has also been kicked 
off. 

The much-touted 'Corridor Pip* 
ject Plan of 1988-89’ — popularly 
known as die galliara scheme—has 
been cm the anvil for quite some time 
now. This programme was undertake 
en jointly by the Centre and the Sikh > 

Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
(SGPC) to develop die land surround* 1 
ing the temple and the road Jea “ 
it. Now. thanks largely to fi# 
of the new municipal 
of Amritsar, Ruhr Singh Si 
project is finally seeing the 
the day. 



.aLriS,*.. 
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As before, the Chakmas and the 
Bangladeshi Muslims are bearing the 
brunt of the ongoing anti-foreigners' 
stir. The MZP has deployed teams of 
cadres to undertake a ‘census* in some 
of the state's southern districts in an 
effort to identify the ‘foreigners’ among 
die Buddhist Chakmas According to 
MZP estimates, there are 35,00() Chak¬ 
mas and 20,000 Muslims in Mi/oram 
who fall under the category of foreigners. 

The whole issue has been further com - 
plicated with the Mi/oram government 
dilly-dallying over granting trading lic¬ 
ences to non-Mi/o merchants under the 
Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation, 
1873. The trading licences have not 
been regularised since 1987. 

Then again, there is the queer stance 
of another local organisation, the Mi/o¬ 
ram Hnam Chaantu (the Mizoram Guar¬ 
dian) This organisation has imposed a 
4 ban’ on the import of vegetables to 
Mizoram from Cachar. The idea is to 
reduce trading with non-Mizos and thus, 
sideline them. The Mizoram Hnam 
Chaantu* s moves have spread panic 



TIME TO ACT: chief minister Lalthanhawla 


among non-tribals. This is apparent as chief minister Lalthanhawla admits, 
more than 250 non-tribals, comprising "Hundreds of foreigners are settling 
small traders and labourers, have fled to down in Mi/oram. stoking fear among 
the plains of Cachar during the second the natives who see them as a possible 
week of June alone. demographic threat. We arc firm in our 

The continuing infiltration of stance to evict these foreigners, but a 
Bangladeshis and Myanmarese into clear mechanism should be evolved." 
Mizoram is worrying the locals, whose At least for the moment, this seems 
population is only six lakh in an area easier said than done. • 
spanning 21,087 sq.km. As the Mizoram Bantanu Qhoah/BHehar 


Hie scheme, estimated to cost R$ 
100 crore, will be providing pukka 
roads, proper water supply, sewerage 
and drainage systems, in and around 
the temple. Also, the area around the 
Golden temple is to be cleared to 
make way for a mototable corridor. 
While some of the buildings sur- 






.rounding the temple were destroyed 
during Operation Bluestar, the pro¬ 
posed scheme envisages demolition 
of the existing structures so that the 
entire area may be cleared for the pro-- 
ject. Most of the land required for the 
project has already been acquired 
after paying Rs 32.42 crone as 
compensation, 

Initially, the project had suffered a 
few setbacks. G.L. Chhabra, the first 
superintendent in charge of the sche¬ 
me, was shot dead by terrorists who 
saw the entire exercise as a threat to 
their activities inside the complex. 
Besides, a number of court cases 
were slapped on the' committee 
implementing the programme during 
the land acquisition process. 

Initially, the project was put under 
a state-level committee. And the 
Amritsar Municipal Corporation 
received Rs 69 crore from the Centre 
white the Improvement Trust was 


r 


missioner of the corporation and die 
managing director of the Punjab 
Water Supply and Sewerage Board 
were its two members. 

Things finally started moving 
when Kulir Singh Sidhu took over 
the reins of the municipal corpora¬ 
tion, He suiprised the local residents 
by personally shooing off the don¬ 
keys ancf buffaloes—set free by the 
residents of the area—from the gras¬ 
sy patches around the temple. 

Architect Ravindcr Bhan, who spe¬ 
cialises in developing and beautify¬ 
ing monuments, has been hired for 
the purpose. Bhan has drawn up an 
elaborate plan for the gardens that 
will surround the Golden Temple 
and tbegalliara that will lead up to it. 

Besides, there will be musical 
fountains and a 14-fpet-wide stone- 
laid footpad) all aroundahe corridor 
for the convenience of the devotees. 
"This, along with a green patch, 
would be circled by a 20-feet wide 
factorable road," explains Sidhu. 

Thus, the Golden Temple seems 
all set to look more beautiful than 
ever before. • 
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Killing fields 


And now, Tamil-Kuki 
clashes erupt in the border 
areas of the state 


STALEMATE: the Jagannath Temple in Pun 

Work and worship 

People in Puri wonder when the Jagannath Temple 
will be finally restored 


The border areas of 
the state have once 
again been transform¬ 
ed into a bloody battle¬ 
field. This time, com¬ 
munal violence has 
flared up between the 
Kukis and the Tamils. 
And the busy town of 
Moreh, in Chandcl district, has borne 
the brunt of these dashes. 

A flare up of this nature seemed immi¬ 
nent as tension between the two commu¬ 
nities was mounting. Tamils have been 
settling at Moreh and Tamu (Myanmar) 
in large numbers for some time now. 
And the community received a boost 
when border trade between India and 
Myanmar was formalised on 12 April. 

This added to the Kukis* resentment. 
Having successfully driven out Naga 
militants to take complete control of 
Moreh — a transit point of lucrative 
smuggling — the armed Kuki militants 
had planned to make this area their perso¬ 
nal fiefdom. But, with Tamil traders 
growing in both number and influence, 
the Kukis* plans were thwarted. 

Things finally exploded after the 
Kukis, in a well-planned move, struck 
on 5 June and abducted Mathi, the 
15-year-old son of a Tamil trader. The 
very next day, the Tamils stormed 
Chawangphai, a Kuki village. 

The whole thing snowballed as armed 
Tamil traders clashed with Kuki inhabit¬ 
ants at Moreh. When the dust finally set¬ 
tled, 11 people — seven Kukis (includ¬ 
ing three women) and four Tamils — had 
been killed and several others injured. 
About 36 houses were razed to the 
ground in the three-hour-long battle. 

On 7 June, chief minister Rishang 
Keishing rushed to Moreh to take stock 
of the situation. With massive 
deployment of security forces, the 
situation has been brought "under 
complete control". 

But fearing Kuki reprisal, the Tamils 
have now fled to Tamu. And this strife- 
tom state in the north-east seems all set 
to witness yet another bloody chapter. • 

Khmimn Thokcham/tmplwl 


Twenty years alter 
restoration work was 
begun on the Jagan- 
nath Temple in Puri, 
there is still some 
doubt whether it will 
ever be completed. 

ORISSA Renovations may be 
in progress on the 
threatened structure, but there are specu¬ 
lations as to whether they will be done 
by the February ’% deadline fixed by 
the Archaeological Survey Of India 
(ASI). 

And yet, S. Upadhyay, assistant super¬ 
intendent of the ASI, feels that progress 
has been in no way slow. "We are work¬ 
ing in a systematic manner and cannot 
rush through restoration work," he says 

And if the ASI is looking for partners 
in progress from among the priesthood 
at the temple, they will be disappointed. 
The pandas at the edifice to Jagannath 
frown on the restoration work, resentful 
that their august opinions are not being 
taken into consideration before each 
measure is carried out. 

The public works department (PWD) 
officials, who are working closely with 


the ASI from 1992, argue that work is 
being done in a planned manner. They 
also feel that there cannot be any doubts 
in regard to the quality of work since 
senior engincu* from the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Kharagpur, are in 
constant touch with the ASI and the 
PWD on the matter 

According to Dharam Prasad Mishra, 
executive engineer with the PWD, 
"Forty per cent of the surface has been 
damaged by the strong sea winds which 
have played havoc with this 
800-year-old structure." Initially, the 
cost for the renovation was estimated at 
Rs 1.69 crore but the figure is projected 
to cross the 2.5 crore mark "Material 
and labour costs are going up by the 
day," explains Mishra. 

Whatever be the counter-arguments 
one thing is certain, and that is that the 
people of Puri feel that the renovation 
project on their beloved temple is taking 
far too long. And many of them in this 
pilgrim centre wonder when they can 
gaze up at the ancient structure and see it 
without the ugly rafteis and iron pipes 
that cover it. • 

DinlmrB. Patel/Puri 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Quite a 
mouthful! 

■ One of the thumb rules of 
journalism reads something 
like: ‘a dog biting a man is no 
news; but a man biting a dog 
is big news'. But what about 
‘man biting man’ —over 
and over again, and people 
actually queuing up to be 
bitten? 

This is exactly what is 
going on in the Chandrakona 
area of Midnapore district in 
West Bengal. Gopal Malik, a 
former CPI(M) leader, has 
taken to biting people to cure 
them and is fast becoming a 
popular ‘doctor’. 

Malik, of Sitanagar villa¬ 
ge, has already treated 2,000 
patients in this manner and 
his clientele is increasing 
steadily. Among those wait¬ 
ing their turn to be bitten are 
spastics, the leprosy- 
afflicted and children suffer¬ 
ing from gastro-ententis. 

Malik claims his treat¬ 
ment is a form of surgery — 
he just uses his teeth instead 
of the scalpel. He insists that 
it was Tara, another mani¬ 
festation of Goddess Kali, 
who appeared e le night in 
his dreams and exhorted him 
to embark on this strange 


mission. "I learned from her 
this indigenous technique of 
healing the ailing and the 
injured." 

Every Tuesday and Satur¬ 
day, patients are asked to 
come over on an empty sto¬ 
mach. Malik first worships 
the Goddess in his own tem¬ 
ple— which serves as his 
‘chamber’ — and then goes 
on his biting *pret\ He bites 
one patient after another to 
"eat away their ailment". 

And his patients seem 
most impressed — both by 
the strength of Malik’s teeth 


and his curious ability to 
heal them. People are Hock¬ 
ing from remote areas of the 
state to get a taste of this new 
form of medical treatment. 

Black belt and 
rosaries 

■ ‘The times they arc a 
changing*. And how’ 

With a senes of attacks on 
nuns throughout the country, 
a few of them in Tamil Nadu 
have decided that enough is 
enough In a novel move. 


PRIZE R$ ZOO FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
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Contributed by Prev#»n N Aurthy, Bangalore 


nuns of St Anne’s Convent 
at Madhavaran, Madras, 
have enrolled for a full cour¬ 
se in karate. 

The first batch of 44 
sisters — in the age-group of 
16-69 — have already 
graduated in this form of mar¬ 
tial arts. "We are worried by 
the growing attacks on nuns 
throughout India We have 
realised the need to protect 
ourselves," says Sister 
Inego. According to 
instructor Shihaz Husaini, 
"The idea is to enable them 
to defend themselves m 
times of danger. Wc chose 
ten basic techniques and hel¬ 
ped them master those." 

"But some went beyond self- 
defence and can even break a 
pile of bricks It is wrong to 
underestimate them," adds 
Husaini. 

The trend seems to be fast 
catching on A second batch 
ol nuns from St Anne’s is 
already getting ready to 
undertake 26 classes in 45 
days. And other convents 
have also shown interest in 
this unique project. 

But what happens to the 
non-violent Christian dic¬ 
tum of turning the other 
cheek'- "What if the slap is 
on both cheeks?" shoots 
back Sister Leema. • 


MILESTONES 


PRESENTED: The prestigious Golden Peari Award at 

the Soochi International Film Festival in Russia to the Onya 

SbnlndndhamMaChhat 

AWARDED: The prestigious Utkai Ratna Award to the 
National Human Rights Commission chairman, Justice 
Ranganath Mlehra, for his outstanding contribution to 
OriyaUteratw^ 

DttBfe Eminent civil lawyer R.K. Mehta, on 12 June, at 
New Delhi, Hrwa*80. 

and political activist 
, on J1 June, at Madias. 





DIED: Noted film choreographer Suresh Bfwt, on 14 
June, at Bombay. He was 55. ■. ( ;.'.V 

CHOSEN: Shiv Sena supremo Bal Thackway as Hindu 

of the Year for 1995, by the California-based Federation of 
Hindu Association 

ELECTED: Dr N. Son Roy, director-general, Indian 
Meteorological Department, as the second vice-president of 
the World Meteorological Organisation, a specialised 
organisation of the United Nations. 

ELECTED: Harcharan Singh Ranu, a US-based Indian 
doctor, as a fellow of the Biological Engineering Society for 
his pioneering work in the field of biomedical sciences. 

BANNED: The Slaughter of cows by the Shi v Sena-BJP ; 
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KUSUM BHANDARI 
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ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

J obs and activities with 
which you are already 
familiar with will allow you 
to make the greatest 
progress. People will 
respond to your friendliness 
with offers of help and 
cooperation. It won't he hard 
for you to win people over, 
although it is up toothers to 
take you as they find you. 

TAURUS 


(21 Aprtl-20 Ma\) 

E x-lovers may be only too 
happy to pick up the 
pieces and give romance 
another chance. Both 
persons may have come to 
realise just how much they 
care about each other 
through the pain of 
separation. You must be 
more realistic in your 
appraisal of current 
situations and the future 

GEMINI 


<21 Max-20 June) 

Y ou will have to get your 
head down out of the 
clouds and see things as they 
really are. There is no point 
in glossing over tricky 
situations. The bare facts 
must be faced. But you 
should make more 
allowances for other 
people's shortcomings. 
Harsh criticism can turn 
people against you. 

CANCER 


(2! June-20 July) 

Y ou are in the middle of a 
run of excellent days. 
Your self-confidence and 
feeling of well-being should 
mount at this period and 
you’ll feel pleasant and 
relaxed. There should be 
fewer pressures at work. 
Don’t lake on more than 
strictly necessary. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

I t is pointless to go on 
hiding facts about yotit 
past oj personal history 
Make a clean breast ol 
things L ack of honesty or 
directness will be found out 
by others anyway You'll be 
worse off if people discover 
the truth from other sources. 
It is a good week for those 
w ho collect antiques 


LIBRA 


(21 Septembcr-20 October) 

I t won’t be easy for you to 
keep abreast of all your 
commitments. You may 
have too many thmgs to 
handle. It might be best to 
put off less important 
activities until next week It 
is essential to be on time tv>r 
appointments and 
interviews. People can 
become very angry if you 
keep them waiting. 



VIRGO 


(21 Au$ust-20 September) 

T here is a good chance for 
making journeys that you 
do not want others to know 
about. Secrecy can play an 
important part in your plans. 
Give credence to hunches 
and intuition. Don’t have a 
half-hearted attitude towards 
business and career affairs. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Octobcr-20 Novembc r) 

Y ou can make a good 
impression on 
influential people. Time is 
right for approaching people 
who could provide financial 
backing regarding turning 
hobbies into lucrative 
schemes. You may need 
more help than you realise to 
get such projects going. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

Y ou may be left almost 
entirely to your own 
devices. There should be 
more to tackle at work. You 
may find yourself in a comer 
with very few' options left 
open. It will be difficult for 
you to follow personal plans. 
Loved ones could be 
over-sensitive. Avoid 
making any provocative 
statements. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

H elp will be available if 
you can put the right 
people in the picture. The 
week might be good for 
seeking jobs and new 
contracts in film, television, 
theatre or radio. This can be 
a productive time for actors, 
actresses and designers. An 
outing in the company of 
loved ones will be enjoyable. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

Y our run of good luck, 
although somewhat 
diminished, continues. This 
pertains especially with 
regard to regular business 
and employment activities. 
Keep your nose to the 
grindstone, as excellent 
progress can be made in 
routine occupational affairs. 
You can get work done at a 
surprisingly fast pace. 

PISCES 


(2! february-20March) 

A lthough the week may 
be lacking in 
excitement, it is not 
advisable to attempt to liven 
things up or to seek 
distractions. Try to fit in, as 
best as you can, with the 
slower rhythm of the week. 
Relax moit than usual and 
build up your energy 
reset ves. • 
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■ Hero is the story of 
how Mulayam 
Singh’s government in Uttar 
Pradesh fell. 

When the political crisis 
in the state peaked, 
Mulayam sent an SOS to the 
Prime Minister. Rao respon¬ 
ded immediately. "What do 
you want me to do?" he 
asked. 

"I need more time," 
Mulayam remarked. Okay, 
the PM said. But when the 
BSP MLAs were manhandl¬ 
ed by Saowtfwadl Party 



to the PM 


HEARD IN THE MANTR ALAYA 

Enron has mors to do with Pawar 
than power. 

A SHIV SENAMLA 


quit the Congress recently, it 
came as a surprise to his 
friends. Darji has been a 
staunch Congressman ever 
since he joined politics. 

Darji, apparently, was mif¬ 
fed at die feet that one of his 
arch-rivals in politics, Amar- 
sinh Chaodhary, was elevat¬ 
ed as the leader of the Con¬ 
gress Legislature Party. 

Moreover, Daiji has very 
few friends left in die Con- 

a now. He fell out with 
avsinh Solanki 
because, according to him. 


Solanki had betrayed the 
backward classes Simi¬ 
larly, he is not on good terms 
with others like, Yogendra 
Makwana and H.S. Kham- 
boldiya — both of them iue 
now in Aijun Singh’s camp. 

It seems, if he cannot be 
persuaded to return to Con¬ 
gress, Daiji might quit poli¬ 
tics altogether. This will be a 
sad end'd) the careeQpfa man 
who has never held a post’ 
either in the Assembly or in 
theCabinet, despite bemgone 
of ithe tallest backward class 


CHECK-LIST 


Violence in the House: some incidents 


were indeed getting opt of 


■ Mtfr P rndmrtn Ths Governor was bgdly rattled by 
die violence that followed the fall of the Mulayam Singh 
Yadav government. The Speaker, who continues to be a 
Mulayam man, has asked forthtdiployment of the CRPF 
in the Vidhan Sabha premises, primarily tar Ms own 
protecting, because he fears he might be beaten up by 




ing against M, N 


■ T—iH Nndu t JayaWifha’a sari was tom on the floor 
of fetp Assembly by MLAs belonging to the Janakl 
Ramachandran faction of the AIADMK. After MfiR’s death 
both women claimed to b« hie political heir: Jayataittha 
awtotually proved to be the winner, tuft aha never forgave 
®we who humiliated her. 


t mfmmmmamm 


of violence in the Assembly, but the most memorable one 
was in the Eighties when the Speaker, Heshim Abdul 
ttkedthe police to enter the Assembly and evict, 
NMisqiMtdha in the well from the House,* 


figures in Gujarat politics. 

And for the moment there 
are no takers for Daiji. 


Shoot at sight 

■ Be it in the Election 
Commission or outside, 
T.N. Seshan means business 
everywhere 

Recently, when Seshan 
attended a meeting organis¬ 
ed by the the FICCl Ladies 
Organisation photographers 
kept hounding him. And the 
moment Seshan appeared, 
the photographers started 
clicking away. 

But it seems Seshan was 
not in a happy mood that 
day. Disturbed by the flash¬ 
lights and sounds of clicking 
cameras, Seshan ordered the 
photographers to leave 
immediately. 

"One minute, air," chant¬ 
ed thd photographers. 
Seshan began counting back¬ 
wards. *Ten...mne...eight,” 
he said and announced that 
he wanted all of them to 
leave the room before be 
reached one. 

The pbotogn^iers.roaUs- 
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The American Embas- 
&{$ terribly upset at 
Uproar over US energy 
Hazel O'Leary’s 
about Enron. 

tone weeks ago, when 
1* campaign against Enron■ 
at its peak, O’Leaty 
; a statement warning 



NJLP.antv: wrong n dv tee 

India about the consequen¬ 
ces of Changing its mind on 
the project. The BJP seized 
the opportunity to come 
down heavily on the Ameri¬ 
cans as they felt that this was 
an attack on India's sove¬ 
reignty. O'Leary’s con¬ 
troversial statement also pro¬ 
vided BJP leaden with the 
stick to beat Maiunofaan 
, Singhwith. 

The Americans am angry 

S se they don’t dunk it is 
fault, US investors in 
am being pUlqrieddes- 
Hie the feet that they am 
Wtfually investing jfn India in 
the #rent environment of a 
c*ph*T drench. But 
‘ anti 

» make 

iMmmtyMtp lihpIto:' ■ ■ : 

Jow Union 
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HEARD AT THE DELHI PRESS CLUB 

Trust Naraslmha Rao: avan whan 
ha’s talking about QandhlJI and 
nuolaar disarmament, ha drops a 
bomb. 

A CYNICAL HACK ON RAO’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN PARIS ABOUT INDIA’S ATOMIC CAPABILITY 


ing the Americans thinking 
whether Salve understands 
politics at all. 


Turning down 


■ Unlike most politicia¬ 
ns, Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao hams being 
conferred honorary degrees. 


But the Indian high com¬ 
missioner to England, L.M. 
Singhvi, apparently did not 
know about this. Thus, he 
got the University of Hull to 
Invite the PM to England so 
that it could honour Narasim¬ 
ha Rao with a doctorate. 

But when the Prime Mini¬ 
ster did not respond to the 
invitation. Hull University 
authorities offered to come 


KNOW YOUR DISSIDENTS 


The latest in an 
occasional series 



4) Sheila Dixit 


■ B a ckgrou nd; A Kapur from Kapurthala, she 
married wmd Dixit, an IAS officer and only son of senior 
Congressman Umashenkar DMt, igalftst the wishes of her 
parents. Vinod Dlxftdled under,mysterious circumstances 
—as finance secretary, he was investigating a fraud when 
he waa found dead in the toilet of a,train. 


■ Mgro* After being wtoovsrod, OBtii temrod pA l® “ 
her father-in-law when he was Soverhdf of Karhitek*. in*; 
way, this was her initiation Into politlcs. 


■ Caro c a She fought the Lck Sabha mmm Ksnnsui 
In 1U4 md Won. w minister of ,■/. 

affairs and id* moved tohe*fWfll8t«r of s 
l«18W, she wMPfMo.contest from 


'■-ISluTldT/l 
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down to Delhi to hand away 
the doctorate degree to Rao. 
There is no need for that, 
Hull officials were told. The 
PM was going to France and 
would stop by in London to 
receive the honour. 

But Narasimha Rao had 
other ideas. He refused to go 
to London, leaving Indian 
High Commission manda-, 
rins and Hull University offi¬ 
cials red in the face. 


In the picture 



■ One more blow has 
been dealt to 10 Jan- 
path > by the ruling 
establishment. 

Maneka Gandhi has been 
given two prime time pro- 

C aes on Doordarshan. 

younger Mrs GanCti 
has not been a favourite, m 
tile Nehru-Gandhi family 
since , Sa^ay Gandhi's 
ggatfc She certainly did not 
end*ar herself to 10 lanpaih 
tog femes with V.P 
rod later, Chandra 
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YOU HAVE THE DRIVE. 
HOW GET THE POWER. 



SERVO’SUPERIOR XEE-SH 


EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL 



Look for the double seal 
of approval 





High speed and power, that is what today's new generation cars are all about These hi-tech automobiles demand 
a superior engine oil like Indianoil's SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH that can perform even under some of the most 
demanding conditions And it's perfected at Indianoil's Research and Development centre One of Asia’s most 
advanced 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE SH is a high grade engine oil that meets the stringent requirements of 
API SH/CD, ILSAC GF-I and the EC II level energy conservation standards Apex international bodies like the 
American Petroleum Institute (API) and International Lubricant Standardisation andApprovai Committee (ILSAC) 
have attested the quality of SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH it exceeds the requirements of American, European, 
Japanese and Indian gasoline cars Including those equipped with catalytic converters and operating on ‘unleaded’ 
petrol 

What’s more. SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH is the only mineral oil based engine oil in India to have the double seal 
of approval - the API Donut and Starburst symbols 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE SH ensures a minimum 2 7% fuel conservation under ideal test conditions. It increases 
engine life and reduces maintenance costs An extended oil change period of 10,000 km ensures better economy 

Now. at last, you have the power to drive your engine to the limits. Switch to SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH and feel 
the difference 

SERVO ADDS LIFE. 

Available at Indianoil petrol stations in your city 


IOC-539/95 k 
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world of difference between 
her and Mulayam, like most 
politicians, all Mayawati is 
interested in is to further her 
career. Mulayam Singh 
Yadav is no different and his 
present holier-than-thou atti¬ 
tude is just meant to gamer 
public sympathy. But as past 
elections have proved, the 
people cannot be taken for 
granted. 

Jayahree Gupta, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Foul play 


T hat politics is a dirty 
game is common know¬ 
ledge, but just how dirty it 
get was in evidence in 
Tuar Pradesh recently when 
Mayawati pulled the rug 
Irom under the feet of her 
ally, Mulayam Singh Yadav 
(Mena Memsahib , 18 — 24 
June). 

Mulayam Singh doesn’t 
mince words when he talks 
about Mayawati and he 
makes it clear that he has no 
regard for either her or her 
government. And as for the 
lady herself, she is as arrog¬ 
ant and uncompromising as 
she has always been. 
Though she very confi¬ 
dently says that there is a 


■ The high drama that prece¬ 
ded Mayawati’s swearing-in 
as the chief minister of Uttar 
Pradesh was worthy of any C- 
grade Bollywood film. Who 
says our films exaggerate? 
The fiasco that went on in the 
country’s most politically- 
important state will suicly 
make history. 

But Mayawati has to be 
admired for the guts she dis¬ 
played in the face of the hoo¬ 
liganism of Samajwadi Party 
goons. It chills me to think of 
what she underwent that 
night at the guest house. If 
political leaders can be treat¬ 
ed like this, what hope is 
there for the common man? 

What remains to be seen 
now is how Mayawati mana¬ 
ges to administer one of the 
most criminalised states of 
India. It will not be an easy 


Uttar Pradesh chief minister Mayawati: a woman of 
substance 



job, and something more 
than sheer guts is needed to 
succeed. 

Rakeeh Malhotra , Kanpur 
(Uttar Pradesh) 


The emotional 
factor 


T his is with reference to V. 

Gangadhar's article, The 
Sonia factor (Media 
Musings, 4 —10 June). 
While the balance of power 


al appeal in the name of the 
Nehru-Gandhi dynasty 
works, Rao may find his curr¬ 
ent numerical advantage dis¬ 
appearing. But while this 
may help one faction to take 
control of the party, there is 
virtually no guarantee that 
the ploy will work in an elec¬ 
tion. Barring the truly gulli¬ 
ble, none can be persuaded 
to believe that Sonia by her¬ 
self can ensure success for 
the party. 

MenoIK. Jain , Shyamnagar 
(West Bengal) 





is clearly tilted in the Prime 
Minister’s favour, Rao 
knows the situation would 
drastically change if Sonia 
were to take sides. That per¬ 
haps explains why Arjun 
Singh is sparing no effort to 
involve Sonia in his battle 
with Rao. Indeed, Singh is 
trying to paint his battle with 
Rao as one between Sonia 
and the Prime Minister. 

Arjun Singh is doing all 
this as he believes that as the 
inheritor of the Nehru- 
Gandhi legacy. Sonia should 
be acceptable to all Congres¬ 
smen. And if she herself is 
not interested in joining poli¬ 
tics, the successor must have 
her blessings. Rao loyalists 
may tenn this as sycophancy 
at its worst, but everyone 
knows that in the Congres- 
s(I), nothing works better 
than sycophancy. 

If Arjun Singh’s emotion¬ 


A politician and 
a gentleman 


I t was heartening to read 
the profile of P. Chidamba¬ 
ram, the Union minister of 
commerce (Business 
unusual , 28 May — 3 June). 
The article was truly unu¬ 
sual, since the media these 
days show no interest in high¬ 
lighting the achievements of 
able ministers like 
Chidambaram. 

The Indian press is too 
busy running after sensation¬ 
al news and that is why 
readers are bombarded with 
write-ups on such newsma¬ 
kers as T.N. Seshan, Subra- 
rnaniam Swamy and Har- 
shad Mehta. Quiet workers 
like P. Chidambaram and Hr 
Swaminathan invariably get 
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P. Chidambaram: the 
country needs more 
politicians like him 

sidelined, although what 
they are doing means much 
more to the nation than the 
antics of the so-called 
newsmakers. 

The problem with these 
gentlemen is that they arc 
unwilling to involve them¬ 
selves in the murky business 
of playing manipulative poli¬ 
tical games. This is under¬ 
standable, but they should 
realise that they will probab¬ 
ly serve the country better if 
they play such games and at 
the same time, fight corrup¬ 
tion and mismanagement 
from within the system. 
Otherwise, they run the risk 
of being marginalised, and 
that will not help the people 
at all, who need honest politi¬ 
cians like them. 

S. He tan, Nllglrls (Tamil Nadu) 


Views on Chrar 


T his has reference to the 
interview of the Naib 
Imam of the Jama Masjid. It 
was rather baffling that he 
categorically blamed the 
Centre and the army for the 
destruction of the Chrar- 
e-Sharief shrine ( Uneasy 
calm ,4—10 June). The 
assertion that a Muslim can¬ 
not set fire-to the dargah sim¬ 
ply underlined his insular 
approach. 

The situation at Chrar- 
e-Sharief was entirely differ¬ 
ent from that of Hazratbal. 
The army did not want to be 
made a scapegoat for the 


second time. I feel the 
army’s cynical attitude was 
justified in view of the fact 
that the Centre’s intentions 
with regard to the township 
of Chrar were never really 
made clear. 

The Muslims of India 
have not given the Naib 
Imam a carte blanche to 
speak on behalf of all 
Muslims. The Muslims of 
India are secular enough to 
identify themselves as Indi¬ 
ans first. 

M. Faleal Slddlqul, Srinagar 
(Jammu & Kaahmlr) 


The rising star 


T he article on one of the 
most sought-after actors 
in Bollywood, Akshay 
Kumar, made interesting 
reading (The big cheez , 21 
— 27 May). 

Akshay Kumar is definite¬ 
ly a talented actor. Though 
he has been through a num¬ 
ber of lows in the initial sta¬ 
ges of his career, he has over¬ 
come the bad patch with cou¬ 
rage and determination. 

The year 1994 was a fairly 
good one for Akshay with 
some of his films like Mohra 
and Yeh Dillagi doing great 
business at the box office. 
These films also testify that 
Akshay is slowly and steadi¬ 
ly maturing as an actor. 

One can confidently say 
that Akshay, who has caused 
flutters in a million hearts 
with his charm and cha- 

Akshay Kumar: a steady 
climb to the top 



risma, will reach the dizzy¬ 
ing heights ol success in the 
near future. Here’s wishing 
him all the best for a glorious 
future. 

KunuNayak, Chumukadlma 
(Nagaland) 

Self before 
service 


P olitical and bureaucratic 
interference is sure to 
bring chaos to any public uti¬ 
lity service, be it the rail¬ 
ways, telecommunications, 
the public distribution sys¬ 
tem, municipal services or 
the banking sector. I fully 
corroborate the views expres¬ 
sed by Vir Sanghvi on the 
maladies afflicting Indian 
Airlines in his write-up. The 
Russi Mndy syndrome (11 — 
17 June). In fact, politicians 
and bureaucrats seem to 
have vested interests in not 



Rpjosh Pilot: ohut your 
mouth 


Think before 
you speak 

I was shocked to read Inder 
Malhotra’s column where 
he says Rajesh Pilot appear¬ 
ed on B*kC in the aftermath 
of the Chrar incident and 
made statements which were 
immature and totally uncall¬ 
ed lor {Hold your tongue, 28 
May— 3 June) 



Indian Alrllnot: mounting lowaa 


allowing these public utility 
services to run efficiently. 

Ministers of the likes of 
Ghulam Nabi Azad, who do 
not qualify as good mana¬ 
gers, have egos that outsize 
their performance These so- 
called servants of the people 
do not care w hether the coun¬ 
try benefits or loses from the 
decisions they take. For 
them, the loss of Rs 10,000 
crore in the bank scam is just 
an‘aberration in the system’. 
The motto they seem to have 
adopted is ’self before 
service’, 

S.S. Sakaana, New Delhi 


Rajesh Pilot was pester¬ 
ing the Prime Minister to 
repeal TADA in order to win 
the hearts of the Muslims. 
When he realtsadthat the 
Prime Mkwta'aad 8M. Ch* 
van were annoyed by this, to 
please them and to show that 
he was anti-Pakistan, he start¬ 
ed talking of war with 
Pakistan. 

It is high time that the 
Prime Minister took steps to 
stop his ministers from mak¬ 
ing such provocative state¬ 
ments. 

V.K. Dayaldaa, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 



One man’s rumour 
is another man’s 
fact. Nowhere is 
this truer than in 
Delhi. What starts 
out as a rumour 
quickly becomes 
fact once enough 
people repeat it. 
And, such is the 
hunger for information in the capital, 
that counter-rumours are launched to 
confound the original rumour-fact. 
Eventually* the truth — assuming that 
there was any to begin with — is so 
obscured that the rumours take on a life 
of their own and sometimes, become 
self-fulfilling. 

All this is by w&y of explanation — 
anti apology — for committing to print, 
the hottest rumour sweeping Delhi this 
past month. 

There are many versions but in essen¬ 
ce, the rumour is this: Sonia Gandhi is 
seriously considering joining politics. 

In one variation, it is not Sonia herself 
but Rahul who will take the plunge. In 
another, it js Priyanka. And so on. 

As is usilal in Delhi, there is no authen¬ 
tic sourcing for this rumour. One ver¬ 
sion is that it emanates from Arjun 
Singh, who has allegedly told his people 
to wait for two 
months because a ‘major 
development’ is immi¬ 
nent. Others claim it com¬ 
es from ‘sources close to 
10 Janpath’; a construe- . 

tion so vague and nebul- 
ous that it allows for any 
nonsense to be invested r 
with the stamp of 
authority. 

As far as I know, there ■ ^ 

is no independent verifi- I i j 

cation for this rumour. I * L* 

Sonia Gandhi does not A JL 
give interviews or meet 
journalists so it is imposs- Why a 

iblc to confirm or deny 
the story. But, judging by CltlQ 

the things she has said to _ 

political visitors 

over the last few weeks, she has not 

made up her mind to join politics. On the 

other hand, she hasn't decided not to 

join either. Both options remain wide 

open. 

I n the absence of any authentic informa¬ 
tion about Sonia Gandhi’s motives 
and intentions, 1 am not going to waste 



THE 

SONIA 

FACTOR 

Why should she join politics 
and what happens then ? 


your time and mine on a ‘will she-won’t 
she* expedition. Perhaps she will. And 
then again, perhaps she won’t. We don’t 
really know either way. 

But the more interesting questions are 
these: why should she? And what 
difference will it make if she does? 

The anr.wer to the first question is: it 
is hard to see why Sonia would want to 


enter politics. From all accounts, she did 
not want Rajiv to stand for Parliament 
and throughout his tenure, she never 
unce gave the impression that she was 
enjoying the power. After the assassina¬ 
tion, the Congress offered to make her 
party president. Had she accepted, she 
could have been Prime Minister as well. 

And yet, Sonia Gandhi said no. She 
waved away the job that most politicians 
would have killed for. When there was 
pressure on her to stand from Amethi, 
she rejected that option as well. Over the 
last four years, there has been no shorta¬ 
ge of hacks and time-servers who have 
journeyed to 10 Janpath to beg her to 
take the plunge. She has always sent 
them away without a single word of 
encouragement. 

It is true, as many people now point 
out, that she has never expressly discou¬ 
raged anyone from raising the subject of 
her entry into politics. In retrospect, it 
seems clear that she never completely 
rejected that option. Equally, it is as 
clear, that as far as she was concerned, 
politics was only a last resort, never 
something she uctively desired. 

Given this background, is there any 
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reason for her to take the plunge now? 

There are two possible explanations, 
both related. The first has to do with her 
relationship with Narasirnha Rao which 
has now hit rock-bottom. Originally, 
Rao was her candidate for the prime 
ministership — her support compensat¬ 
ed for his lack of a base. But over the last 
year—perhaps since the day that he was 
booed by a pro-Sonia crowd at a Con¬ 
gress function — the Prime Ministci has 
paid less and less heed to Sonia and to 
her concerns. 

Chief among these is the investiga¬ 
tion into Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination. 
Narasirnha Rao’s defenders say that the 
problems with the investigation stem 
from ineptitude, not malice. Perhaps this 
is so, but it is hard to deny that the 
Government of India doesn’t really give 
a damn. The renewed interest in the 
inquiry stems from a desire to shut Sonia 
up, not from any genuine concern with 
justice. 

Despite the tensions, I find it hard to 
believe that Sonia would enter politics 
merely to teach Narasirnha Rao a lesson. 
That is not her way. 

But she may join politics if She 
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believes that the Congress is on the road 
to destruction. It now seems clear that 
she did intervene to My and stop the par¬ 
ty from splitting only to be rebuffed by 
Narasirnha Rao. 

The conventional wisdom in Delhi 
now has it that the Congress may go 
under at the next election but that Rao 
will survive as the head of a broad-based 
coalition. If that happens, then the Con¬ 
gress is certain to lose its identity and 
become a Janata Dal clone. 

It would not be a Congress that Rajiv 
Gandhi would have recognised. And it 
certainly will not be the party that Indira 
Gandhi recreated. 

If Sonia joins politics, the Congress 
may still lose the next election but even 
in defeat, it will still be recognisable as 

i find it hard to believe 
that Sonia would enter 
politics merely to teach 
Narasirnha Rao a lesson. 
That is not her way. But 
she may join politics if 
she believes that the 
Congress is on the road to 
destruction 


the Congress. It will not become a wishy- 
washy consensus party; it never can 
become that when a member of the Gan¬ 
dhi family is at its head because there is 
too great a polarisation of the political 
process. And it may well bounce back 
with a new generation of leaders after 
the next election. 

It is not hard to see why Soma might 
join politics if she felt that the Congress 
was in danger — not just of losing the 
next election but of losing its very 
identity. 

T hat leaves the big question: what hap¬ 
pens to Indian politics if Sonia does 
join? 

Well, for a start, 1 don’t think it will be 
an effortless rise to the top of tlie Con- 


grecs party. Narasirnha Rao is too well- 
cntrcnched for that. And he will not wil¬ 
lingly accept her as his leader or even, as 
an equal. 

Presumably, the process will be initia¬ 
ted by MPs who will ask Rao to step 
down as party president so that Sonia 
can take over; he would, of course, 
remain Prime Minister. At this juncture, 
N.D. Tiwari will declare that he is will¬ 
ing to resign as ‘president’ if Sonia 
lakes over and there will be talk of a 
reconciliation between Congress 
factions 

My guess is that, in the long run, Rao 
will have to give in but the process will 
generate so much bitterness that the Con¬ 
gress will sufler even if its factions even¬ 
tually unite behind Sonia. 

As for the election, it is difficult to say 
how a Sonia-led Congress will fare. 
Certainly, it can’t do much worse than a 
Rao-ied Congress. And there are reg¬ 
ions where her presence will benefit the 
party. Digvijay Singh is on record as say¬ 
ing that the Congress will do better in 
MP if she joins. All southern MPs are 
broadly agreed that she will he an electo¬ 
ral asset in their states and might even 
provide the Congress with a counter¬ 
weight to Jayalalitha in Tamil Nadu 

The Hip-side is that the BJP will 
certainly revive such issues as Bofors, 
Rome-raj, national pride, etc. Many 
people suspect that the swadeshi plat¬ 
form was conceived with Sonia in mind. 
The electoral message will be: vole fora 
s mules hi leader and not an Italian 

How much difference will all of this 
make 7 That’s hard to say Certainly, it 
will hurt in some regions and the BJP 
could engineer a xenophobic pro- 
Hindu, anti-Italian wave. 

On the other hand, this effect will be 
at its strongest jn areas where the Con¬ 
gress has little support: UP, for instance. 
And this could be countered by the sup¬ 
port Sonia will get from National Front 
leaders. Both Mulayarn Singh Yadav 
and H.D. Dcve Gowda are regarded as 
pro-Sonia, and both will command 
blocks of MPs in the next Lok Sabha. 

All of this could well be premature. 
Perhaps the whole thing is just another 
Delhi rumour and perhaps Sonia has no 
intention of joining politics. But so 
many people now believe that she will 
take the plunge that it is time that we con¬ 
sidered what impact her entry will have. 
And my guess is that it will change the 
shape of the Congress party and perhaps 
of Indian politics. • 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

• India’s Premier Financial Institution set up by an Act of Parliament 

• 30 years' leadership in Industrial Financing with cumulative 
loan sanctions of over Rs. 75,000 crore 

• Largest Financial Institution in the Country with an asset base 
of over Rs. 34,000 crore 

• Record of steady growth in business - Compounded Annual 
Growth Rate of 27%. in Loan Sanctions and 21% in 
Disbursements over the last 5 years 

• High Capital Adequacy Ratio of 13 4% as on March 31,1994 
(as against RBI requirement of minimum 8%) 

• High asset quality - Performing Assets constitute 92% of total 
loan portfolio 

• A large pool of qualified and trained manpower, skilled in 
project appraisal and credit risk evaluation 

• Well diversified loan portfolio - exposure to any one industry 
does not exceed 15% 

• Highest Credit Rating for an International Debt Issue (BBB+ by 
the Japan Bond Research Institute) obtained by an Indian 
borrower Highest Credit Rating for domestic borrowings (AAA 
by CARE and CRISIL) 

• Mandated by Parliament to coordinate the working of all term 
lending financial institutions both at National and State levels 

• Major role in Institution Building - promoted/associated in 
promotion of National level Institutions such as EXIM Bank, 
IRBI, SCICI, SHCIL, TFCI, SEBI, SIDBI. 0TCEI, CARE and NSE 

• Entering new bus ness areas * Launched a Mutual Fund and 
a Stockbroking Company; setting up a Commercial Bank 

• Shares of IDBI are included as 'Trustee Securities' under the 
Indian Trusts Act, 1882 

• High internal generation - over Rs 8,500 crore constituting 
around 60% of total funds required in 1993-94 generated 
internally 

• Listing at the Bombay Stock Exchange (BSE) and the National 
Stock Exchange (NSE) 


RISK FACTORS 

• Interest rate risk. Due to deregulation of interest rates, spreads 
may be affected 

• Credit risk normal to term lending business 

• Changes in Government policies which may impact the 
performance of the industrial sector 

• Disintermediation risk in the wake of development of the Capital 
market 

• Competition in the liberalised scenario from existing and new 
players 

• As on December 31, 1994, IDBI had contingent liabilities of 
about Rs 2383 crore on account of guarantees/letters of credit, 
underwriting commitments and uncalled monies on partly paid 
shares/debentures 

Notes 

1 Please refer to the paragraphs on “justification of piemmm" and 
"management discussion on risk factors" in the offer document, before 
making an investment in the issue 

2 In case of oversubscription, the basis of allotment/allocation will be 
proportionate and finalised in consultation with the Bombay Stock 
Exchange and the National Stock Exchange 

3 No shareholder, other than the Government of India, can exercise voting 
rights in respect of Equity Shares held in excess of 10% of issued Equity 
capital 

4. The Government of India ("Offerors") have irrevocably constituted and 
appointed IDBI as their attorney for the sale of Equity Shares offered 
in terms of the Offer Document and to do all acts, deeds, matters and 
things as may be necessary or desirable to give effect to the Offer for 
Sale 

5 According to Securities Contract (Regulations) Rules, 1957, every 
issuer is expected to offer at least 25% of each class of securities to 
the public. Any reservation/firm allotment can be made only after 
offering at least 25% to the public. In case of IDBI, the firm allotments 
and reservations are being made within the 25% offered to the 
public with the approval of the Government of India, BSE and NSE 
Of the 168 crore shares being offered, the net offer to the public is 
10 022 crore shares 

6 Generally, the issuer is required to refund application money to the 
applicants if the subscription received is less than 90% of the issue 
All development financial institutions, including IDBI, have been 
exempted frorti this requirement Investors may, therefore, be allotted 
shares even if the subscription is less than 90% 

7 IDBI proposes to pay extra incentive not exceeding 0 25% of the Issue 
amount to the brokers 

8 IDBI, on behalf of the Offerors, accepts full responsibility for the accuracy 
and adequacy of information disclosed in the offer document 
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UPDATE 


WHO KILLED 

RAJIV? 

An A kali leader throws new light on the 
assassination of the former Prime Minister 

S o long, the general feeling Bombay in late 1990, which among 
was that it was the Libera- others, were attended by Sharad Pawar, 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam controversial godman Chandra Swami, 
(LTTF) that ordered the hit former Haryana chief minister Om Pra- 
on Rajiv Gandhi. The Sri’ kash Chautala and the late newspaper 


S o long, the general feeling 
was that it was the Libera¬ 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTF) that ordered the hit 
on Rajiv Gandhi. The Sri ‘ 
Lankan guerrilla outfit is also believed 
to have carried out the mission with i 
great accuracy. But now, another theory . 
has surfaced: it wasn’t the LTTF alone ! 
that was involved in the murder of Rajiv j 
Gandhi. Several Indian militant outfits 
too helped out the Sri Lankan guerrillas 
to bump off the former Prime Minister. 

Ail this came to light recently, when 
an Akali leader, summoned to depose 
before the Jain Commission made 
certain sensational disclosures Mahant 
Scwa Dass told the commission that the 
conspiracy to assassinate Rajiv Gandhi 
was jointly hatched by the LTTE, the 
Babbar Khalsa, the Khalistan Comman¬ 
do Force (KCF) and the Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front (JKLF). 

And that’s not all. The mahant claim¬ 
ed that leaders of these militant groups 
held a series of meetings in Delhi and 


Bombay in late 1990, which among 
others, were attended by Sharad Pawar, 
controversial godman Chandra Swami, 
former Haryana chief minister Om Pra- 
kash Chautala and the late newspaper 
moghul, Ramnath Goenka. Pawar, of 
course, has denied Sewa Dass' allega¬ 
tions and has threatened legal action 
against him. 

The commission is not taking the 
Akali leader’s theory lightly and Justice 
Jain has said that he will certainly investi¬ 
gate the matter. Scwa Dass also told the 
commission that he had informed Rajiv 
Gandhi's secretary, V. George, and Rat- 
nakar Pandey, a Congress MP, about the 
plot. He had even brought the matter to 
the notice of Chandra Shekhar and Rajiv 
Gandhi himself. The commission will 
very soon summon both George and Pan¬ 
dey to verify the Akali leader’s asser¬ 
tions. According to B.L. Wadehra, the 
indomitable lawyei who has so fai play¬ 
ed the role of a sleuth-counsel for the 
commission, he will ask for permission 
to summon all those who have been nam- 






Sewa Dass says that several mWtant groups held a series of 
meetings in late 1990, which among others were attended by 
(from left) Sharad Pawar, Om Prakash Chautala, Chandra 
Swami and the late Ramnath Goenka 


ed by Sewa Dass, including Sharad 
Tawar and Chandra Swami. 'The truth 
is much different from what the Special 
Investigation Team (SIT) would like the 
nation to believe," says Wadehra. 


A nother sensational 
revelation made by 
the mahant before the 
Jain Commission con¬ 
cerns the Khalistan move¬ 
ment in Punjab. Sewa 
Dass said that he visited 
London on his own 
expenses between 27 
December 1990 and 1 
January 1991. There, he 
met Jagjit Singh Chau- 
han, the self-styled presi¬ 
dent of Khalistan, thrice 
during that period. The 
mahant told Chauhan 
that he was carrying a 
message for Punjab milit¬ 
ants in the UK from the 
then Prime Minister, 
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Chandra Shekhar. He was greeted warm¬ 
ly and at one of these meetings at Chau- 
han s house, Sewa Dass was taken to the 
tehakhana (basement), where ten other 
people were present. Two of them were 
Sikhs, while others were clean 
shaven Later, he was 
introduced to four of 
them and they said that 
they were from the 
LTTE, the KCF, the Bab- 
bar Khalsa and the JKLF. 

The mahant then told 
the commission that 
Chauhan showed him 
sophisticated communi¬ 
cation equipment. The 
basement looked like a 
control room, from 
where the militants used 
to communicate with con¬ 
tacts in Pakistan, United 
States and Afghanistan. 

Chauhan told Sewa Dass 
that he was showing all ' 
this to him so that he 

_u Wlr tA 


Shekhar. Chauhan told Sewa Dass that 
he wanted him to tell the PM that he had 
indeed set up the Khalistan headquarters 
in London. 

The mahant also told the commission 
that Chauhan gave him a letter to be 



hemetlagjit 


(left) in London. 


letter to be 


then PM, Chandra 
SSttiiar 


thatthe 
conspiracy to 
assassinate Rajiv 
Gandhi was jointly 
hatched by the 
LTTE, the Punjab 
extremists and 
the Kashmiri 
militants 


delivered to Chandra Shekhar. The let¬ 
ter, according to Sewa Dass, wanted 
Chandra Shekhar to withdraw the Cen¬ 
tral Reserve Police Force (CRPF) from 
Punjab. (When Chandra Shekhar appear¬ 
ed before the Jain Commission on 30 
May for the second 
time, he had maintained 
,, that he did get a letter 
iSSSaifl from Chauhan through 

laflW the mahant, but he did 

not attach much impoil- 
lailhan ance 10 >*• The former PM 

, had also asserted that dur- 

•OndOn. ing his tenure, he never 

dtcfalrf withdrew the CRPF or 

IIISUHII an y security forces from 

Whim ft Punjab) 


S ewa Dass told the 
commission that he 
knew why Chauhan was 
keen that the CRPF be 
withdrawn from Punjab. 
According to the Akali 
leader, Chauhan had plan¬ 
ned to smuecle into Pun- 







UPDATE 


lethal combination 

Intelligence reports placed before the Jain 
Commission say that Punjab extremists are now 
joining up with Kashmiri militants 


M ^jor Mut Gul and miliumts of 
Harkatul Ansar, the pro-Pak 
Kashmiri militant outfit, will "blow 
Dp" Parliament House, if polls am 
nNd in Jammu and Kashmir. And 
Sikh terrorists have volunteered to 
help the Kashmiri militants in this 
mission. 

This sensational disclosure has 
been recorded in security documents 
that have been placed before the Jain 
Commission. These documents have 
been furnished by Supreme Court 
advocate Dr B.L. Wadehra, on 
behalf of the Alkali leader, Mahant 
Sewa Das*. 

The mahant had been summoned 
to depose before the Jain 
Commission on 13 June in view of 
Wadehra’s chum that Sewa Dass had 
prior information that an attempt 
would be made on the life of Rajiv 
Gandhi. The mahant had even 
passed on this piece of news to the 
then Prime Minister, Chandra 
Shekhar {see main story). 

The documents indicate that 
Punjab extremists have plans of 
tying up with the Kashmiris for 
operational reasons. And the 
notorious Pakistani intelligence 
agency, the ISI, is helping the two to 
come together. 

Also, there is sufficient proof that 
the Punjab militants are still active. 
For instance, several top Sikh 
militants based abroad recently held 
a meeting in Peshawar. Those who 
attended this meet included Mahal 
Singh, Wadhwa Singh (both of 
whom are related to the Babbar 
Khalsa chief Sukhdev Singh 
Babbar), Pararryit Singh and Jaroail 
Singh Satnama. 

This meeting was followed by 
another one m Lahore. Those who 
came to the meeting included 
Mamochamad Singh Jaffer, 

Rajendra Pal Gilt, Kuldeep Singh 
Knur, Manjeet and Sukhiar Singh. 

Besides, intelligence reports say 
that foreign-baaed militant outfits 


have decided that Sikh terrorists who 
are now in Pakistan should be sent 
back to India in groups. Wasa Singh 
Jafferwal 1ms been given the duty of 
despatching one such group through 
the J&K border. And Paramjit Singh 
Panjwar will push in another lot 
through the sandy bonier of 
Rajasthan. While the first group will 
operate in the Valley, the latter will 


confine its activities to Rajasthan, 
Rishikesh, Snharanpur, Meerut, 
Delhi and Varanasi. "Their main aim 
is to kidnap and assassinate 
politicians, lawyers and their family 
members and loot banks," die 
confidential document observes. 

But the question people have been 
asking is why should these 
documents come under the scrutiny 
of the Jain Commission, which is 
investigating Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination? Dr B .L. Wadehra has 
the answer. He feds that dm plots 
and conspiracies hatched by the 
Punjab militants are deeply 
connected with the Rajiv Gandhi 
assassination case. 

That is indeed a serious allegation. 


I jab large quantities of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion and also establish a secret communi¬ 
cation network within the Golden Tem¬ 
ple premises. 

Sewa Dass also claimed that the then 
Akal Takht chief, Jasbir Singh Rode, 
met Jagjit Singh Chauhan in London in 
the early Eighties Chauhan happened to 
tell Rode then that two truckloads of 
arms and ammunition were stationed in 
Afghanistan and could be smuggled into 
Punjab through Pakistan. Chauhan even 
told Rode the secret code which was to 
be used for getting delivery of the wea¬ 
pons in Afghanistan. 

Rode later went to Afghanistan with¬ 
out telling Chauhan and took delivery of 
the trucks The consignment was smug¬ 
gled into Punjab where it was delivered 
to Jamail Singh Bhindranwalc, who in 


Kashmiri militants: opsratlonal tls-up 

turn distributed the weapons among his 
boys. That w as the time when terrorism 
in Punjab was at its peak. 

Chauhan later told Sewa Dass that 
Bhindranwale was responsible for the 
premature death of the Khalistan move¬ 
ment because the Indian government 
reacted in time Chauhan's plan was to 
first create a solid base in Punjab, like 
the LTTE did in northern Sri Lanka, 
before launching an offensive. 

Though all this is not related to the 
assassination of Rajiv Gandhi, the Jain 
Commission hopes to investigate all of 
Sewa Dass’ revelations and then per¬ 
haps piece together the true story of the 
militant movement in Punjab. • 

ffAfMV Htmmm/NowDoM 
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■ Hindus art disturbed if 
Hindus are killed; Muslims 
are disturbed if Muslims 
are killed. But there an* ' 

very few wham* dtslutlied“ 
because hoioaa beings <tt 
killed and d'JgttpwJ' 
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theatre without electricity. 

NarasimhaRao.PM 
while inaugurating a 
hospital m Bihar 

■ Let it be known that the 
people of Jammu and 
Kashmir acceded to India 
after they were assured of a 
special status within the 
Indian Union and I do not 
think that we can now go 
back on it unless the people 
of the state wanted 
otherwise. 

S.8. Chavan, Union home 
minister 

■ The Congress is not 
likely to succeed in the 
nettgsnend elections and 
wjfl'be reduced » a 


Mat 


gw 



development. Leave Enron 
tome 

BalThaCKERAY, Shiv Sena 
supremo, to thief minister 
Manohar Josht, on the eve 
of the latter’s departure to 
the USA 

■ Just because most 
people can’t afford them is 
no reason to deprive 
everybody of good-quality 
stuff 

P. Chidambaram. Union 
commerce minister, on the 
abundance of luxury 
consumer goods m the 
markets 

■ Hut IA management is 
acting absolutely correctly. 
The issue raised by die 




act, there is so issue. 
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Gangs Even if I die! will 
live in the leaves of trees, 
water, wind and soil. 

SUNDERLAI, BAHOGUNA, 
environmentalist 

■ Tomorrow, if 1 have td 
wash dishes, sweep or 
swab l would do it. I don’t 
feel it’s below my dignity 
to look after my own 
house. That's what every 
woman ultimately wants to 
do 

Madhuri Dorr, film star 



























































ON THE ROAD 



RAJDEEP SARDESAI 



The junglebook 
of democracy 

Everyone swears by the Constitution in Uttar 

Pradesh 


The butcher of the 
Constitution was 
devouring his vic¬ 
tim. The morning 
after dismissed 
Uttar Pradesh 
Speaker Dhani 
Ram Verma had 
added yet another 
inglorious chapter 
to this country's constitutional 
democracy, the man was reading 
Ambedkar's Bible. As he sat cross- 
legged, he scratched his left toe. Adjust¬ 
ing his spectacles, he leafed through the 
worn pages, underlining relevant 
extracts, and even flagging some like a 
mofussil lawyer. There was not a trace 
of regret in his voice. With that defiant 
look, he growled, "You think 1 haven’t 
read the Constitution? You know 1 was a 
school teacher once. Do you think I 
would do something that would go 
against the Constitution?" 

The highly incongruous situation of 
Dhani Ram Verma projecting himself as 
a defender of constitutional niceties 
might offend those who are wedded to 
jurisprudence. But in the political 
akhara of Uttar Pradesh, it is perfectly 
normal. Here, many politicians keep a 
copy of the Constitution on their mantle- 
piece, everyone believes that he or she is 
defending democracy and the rule of 
law, and everyone promises to usher in 
social revolution. It is another matter, of 
course, that no one here translates their 
rhetoric into reality. But for the politicia¬ 
ns of Uttar Pradesh, it has become conve¬ 
nient to borrow the phraseology of 
republican India and then practise the 
rules of jungle democracy. 

During the recent constitutional crisis 
in Uttar Pradesh, the four words that 
were tom-tornmed ad nauseam, were: 
Sanvidhan (Constitution), kanoon 


(law), duty . (pronounced dutce) and 
samajwaad (socialism). So, you had a 
Dhani Ram Verma waving Seervai’s 
Constitution of India like a bedraggled 
knight waving a blunt scimitar. You had 
the Governor, Motilal Vora, another 
Congressman relegated to gubernatorial 
exile, insisting that he would follow the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution. 
You had the new Speaker, Barkhuram 
Verma, promising like a witness in a cri¬ 
minal case that he would only speak 
according to the Constitution and not a 
word else. It is almost as if every act 
could be justified, and hence condoned, 
with reference to the big C. 

I n a sense, the Constitution is a tool in 
the hands of an overarching state. At a 
time when the state is being downsized 
in the world and even in this country, UP 
remains one of the last bastions of statist 
society. The omnipotence of the state 
was once again visible during the recent 
drama. 

Lucknow was a city under siege. The 
security personnel guarding the gates of 
the Vidhan Sabha said that they were 
only doing their duly when they refused 
you entry for not having got the appropri¬ 
ate press identity card. The traffic police¬ 
men who had barricaded almost every 
major road in Lucknow were also only 
following orders when they redirected 
traffic. The babus who manned the state 
secretariat were again following the law 
when they refused to allow access to the 
cameraman. And the policemen who 
were patrolling the chief minister's resi¬ 
dence were again duty-bound not to 
allow your cameraman to take shots of 
the chief minister’s residence from the 
road outside. "How do we know that you 
don’t have a rocket-launcher inside," 
remarked one rather ingenious 
securityman. 



Then, of course, there was the hypocri¬ 
sy over the samajwaud bit. Garlanding a 
statue of Arnbcdkar in the Lucknow city 
square, Mayawati promised her adoring 
supporters that she would make law and 
order and social justice her top priori¬ 
ties. A few kilometres away, BJP 
leaders, delighted at having completed 
the coup, were bravely talking of the 
‘social revolution’ that they had 
wrought by making a Dalit woman the 
chief minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

And finally, there was Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, proclaiming that he would 
fight to the very end to achieve the 
Gandhi-Lohia dream of social transfor¬ 
mation. As he addressed his party wor¬ 
kers, he asked all the Muslim and Dalit 
women in the audience who had just 
been elected to the local panchayats to 
stand up. "See, what we have been able 
to achieve!" exclaimed the former chief 
minister 

And the cheering audience appeared 
disinclined to question the ‘real’ achieve¬ 
ments of their leaders. No one, for exam¬ 
ple, asked Mayawati whether Gandhi- 
bashing was part of her vision of 
samajwaad (she refused to garland a sta¬ 
tue of the Mahatma at the same venue). 
No one asked the BJP how it had come 
to pass that many of their 
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MAYAWATI 


local leaders still refused 
to inter-dine with the 
lower orders. And no one 
wanted to ask Mulayam 
whether his ‘socialism’ 
also included wrestling 
matches where 

200-kg-plu;- goondas kid¬ 
napped defenceless Rahu- 
jan Samaj party men. A 
police officer who was 
present when Mulayam's 
men were on the rampage 
recalled one of the heavies remarking, 
"Who do these Dalits think they are? 
Give them an inch of power and they 
want to take over!" So much for the soci¬ 
alism of Mulayam and co. 

The irony is that while this charade is 
as transparent as ever, the people in the 
land of Avadh seem content to live in 
this make-believe world. For them, the 
neta is still mai-baap , the man in uni¬ 
form is someone to be feared, the white 
Ambassador with the flashing red light 
is the ultimate status symbol, and the 
state is still the repository of all wisdom. 
This itself is a legacy of a princely past 
where nawaabi grandeur and zamindari 
clout prevented the emergence of an 
enlightened civil society that could see 


But when translated 
into the hurly-burly of 
real India politics, these 
concepts are like attrac¬ 
tive glass pieces that lack 
substance. And so, it is 
possible to pay ritualistic 
obeisance to the Constitu¬ 
tion and yet flout its provi¬ 
sions with utter impunity. 
Here, it is possible to 
claim to be law-abiding 
and yet encourage lawles¬ 
sness to the point where 
the Rapid Action Forces 
have to be brought in to 
supervise a vote of confid¬ 
ence in the Assembly. 
Here, it is possible to para¬ 
de ones democratic cre¬ 
dentials and yet brazenly 
rig elections. 

The inherent contradic¬ 
tions may seem stark to 
Westminster-style demo¬ 
crats, but when 

looked through the prism 
of the Hindi heartland, 
the contrariness no lon¬ 
ger seems quite so appa¬ 


In Uttar Pradesh, many politicians keep a copy of the 
Constitution on their mantlepiece, everyone believes that he 
or she is defending democracy and the rule of law, and 
everyone promises to usher in social revolution. It is another 
matter, of course, that no one translates their rhetoric into 

reality 



itself as being distinct from the state. It is 
this all-consuming obsession with state 
power which makes a clerical job in the 
government the grand dream of a large 
number of Uttar Pradeshis. The tragedy 
is that it prevents people from develop¬ 
ing a critical attitude to political 
shenanigans. 

N o one understands this better than 
the politicians of Uttar Pradesh. 
They realise that concepts like 
democracy, Constitution and rule of law 
are part of the jargon of the 1947 project, 
a project conceived by those inspired by 
the fierce idealism of the Freedom Move* 
ment and keen to import modem 20th 
century ideas into a society still mired in 
feudalism. 


rent. And so, as edit page writers agitate 
over the behaviour of Uttar Pradesh poli¬ 
ticians, as legal experts go through 
Supreme Court journals to find prece¬ 
dents and as the chattering classes 
lament the advent of the Mayawati- 
Mulayam brigade, Dhani Ram Verma 
and his friends appear to be unconcer¬ 
ned. While stuffing his face with another 
kachori , Verma is contemptuous of his 
critics. "Who cares for what these news- 
paperwallahs have to say? My voters in 
Purva Sujan know me better and they 
will decide whether I am right or 
wrong!" They probably will, 
Dhani Ramji. • 

(The writer is with New Delhi Television and was a 
roving correspondent with the Ananda Bazar 
Patrlka group) 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


I have not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in reading 
former foreign 


secretary 

‘Mani’ 

Anatomy 


foreign 
J.N. 
Dixit’s 
Of A 


Flawed Inheritan- 
SM ce: Indo-Pak Reta- 
P 1 tions, 1970 - 1994 . 1 
L^—* missed the launch 
because of a prior constituency engage¬ 
ment. The publisher failed to send me 
the promised advance copy. And I am 
now up against my Friday deadline. So, 
ril get back to you on the book after I've 
seen it. In the meanwhile, there is Mani 
Dixit’s TV interview with Eyewitness to 
go on. 

An extract from that interview which 
I have seen in the press refers to Mani 
being asked to specify what it was, in his 
view, * hat has made Benazir Bhutto "a 
woman scorned". Mani replies, in 
effect, that Benazir expected Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi to be an easy pushover who would 
agree to her request, made in their July 
1989 bilateral meeting in Islamabad, 
that India and Pakistan discuss Kashmir. 
And that when Rajiv refused to oblige, 
asking what was there to discuss about 
Kashmir, Hell was shamed in its fury by 
a woman PM scorned. 

Unlike Mani, I was not present at the 
exchange, but have no reason to believe 
it did not take place. The story sounds 
authentic. 1 cannot see what else a 
Pakistani Prime Minister could have ask¬ 
ed of an Indian Prime Minister. And 
Rajiv’s quip in response sounds vintage 
Rajiv Gandhi to my well-used ear. 

The point is: what harm would have 
been done to Indian interests if Rajiv 
Gandhi had responded otherwise? After 
all, without Benazir Bhutto even asking, 
another Indian Prime Minister, in this 
case P.V. Narasimha Rao, offered unila¬ 
terally, in his letter of felicitations to her 
of October 1993, on her re-election as 
Pak PM Mark-II, to discuss Kashmir 
with Pakistan. And who was the foreign 
secretary whose hand must have vetted 
the draft? Mani Dixit, none other! 

And who was the first-ever foreign 
secretary to bilaterally discuss Kashmir 
with Pakistan? Why, none other than 
Mani. And what happened to the Pak 
foreign secretary who talked Kashmir 
with Dixit? Well, ahem, he alas got the 
sack. Dixit stayed. And whai have the 
Pakistanis done since then? Run away 
from every offer we have repeatedly 
made to discuss Kashmir with them. I 


TOO MANY 

MAN IS 


Spoiling ill i* broth 


Who was the first-ever foreign secretary to 
bilaterally discuss Kashmir with Pakistan? Why, 
none other than J.N. Dixit. And what happened to the 
Pak foreign secretary who talked Kashmir with 
Dixit? He got the sack. But Dixit stayed on 
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am afraid I seem to have missed the pur¬ 
port of Mani Dixit’s tale. 

I HAVE said this before, and I say it 
again. The biggest mistake we made in 
the aftermath of Shimla was to have shi¬ 
ed away from discussing Kashmir with 
Pakistan. The greatest achievement of 
the Shimla Agreement was that it open¬ 
ed the door to a bilateral settlement of 
Kashmir, pushing the multilateral 
option (i.e., UN intervention) on to the 
backbumer. Instead of seizing the 
option when the other side was down if 
not out, we chose to stick to the pre- 
Shimla orthodoxy of saying 
Kashmir must come last; 
everything else must 
come first. 

The Pakis riposted by 
saying Kashmir must 
come first; everything 
else can come only later. 

The ensuing inevitable 
impasse was treated as a 
victory for Indian diplo¬ 
macy by our mandarins. 

It was equally celebrated 
as a victory for Pakistani 
diplomacy by their man¬ 
darins. In consequence, 
the historic opportunity 
of following through on 
Pakistani demoralisation 
after their rout in East 
Pakistan in 1971 was mis¬ 
sed, so also was missed 
the opportunity of talking 
Kashmir to them when 
Kashmir was quiet, if not 
quiescent. 

The Pakistanis bided their time till 
Governor Jagmohan arrived a second 
time in Srinagar in January 1990 — and 
made a mess of things. It was in the mid¬ 
st of the post-1990 Kashmir imbroglio 
that we offered to talk Kashmir with 
Pakistan. We could not have made the 
offer at a worse time from the point of 
view of "negotiating from strength". 

Yet, I believe it was the most sensible 
step we’ve taken in Indo-Pak relations 
since the Shimla Agreement — because 
it is the only enduring basis on which 
there is any possibility of India and Paki¬ 
stan repairing their "flawed inheritan¬ 
ce". And, ironically, the foreign secreta¬ 
ry who made that breakthrough possible 
does not appear to see it that way! 

Mani Dixit’s story about Benazir and 
Rajiv comes when both countries are 
still in the midst of digesting the ramifi¬ 


cations of former principal secretary to 
Indira Gandhi, Prof. P.N. Dhar’s revela¬ 
tions about the "secret understanding" 
between Indiraji and Zulfiqar Ali Bhut¬ 
to at Shimla. I have too much respect for 
Dhar sahib to doubt for a moment the 
authenticity of his profoundly important 
assertion that Indiraji and Bhutto had 
orally agreed to work towards convert¬ 
ing the line of control in Kashmir into an 
international boundary between India 
and Pakistan. 

I also have sufficient misgivings 
about the integrity of Zulfiqar Ali Bhut¬ 
to to not doubt for a moment that Bhutto 
reneged on his part of the bargain. 


Benazir expected Rajiv Gandhi 
(above) to agree to her 
request, made in their July 
1989 bilateral meeting in 
Islamabad, that India and 
Pakistan discuss Kashmir. 
But Rajiv refused to oblige 


YET, I ask myself, was not Shimla, even 
post the Dhar revelations, the high noon 
of Indiraji’s prime ministership? And 
the high watermark of everything that 
India’s millennial civilisation stands 
for? We had broken the military threat of 
a pincer movement against India from 
the eastern and western flanks of what 


comprised pre-1971 Pakistan. The Parti¬ 
tion of Pakistan had smashed the ideolo¬ 
gical basis on which the Partition of 
India had taken place. We had given free¬ 
dom to an entire people. 

And on the eve of Shimla wc were 
stuck with nearly 1,00,000 Pak priso¬ 
ners whom wc had no desire to keep. 
The virtually unconditional return to 
Pakistan of these unwanted prisoners- 
of-war was the vindication of every 
moral value on which we had struggled 
under Gandhiji for the Independence of 
India and, under the inspired leadership 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, had for 25 years 
believed the peace of the world rested. 


We also understood the impossibility 
of any Pakistan Prime Minister, least of 
all the meretricious Zulfie, returning 
home compounding the surrender of 
East Pakistan with the surrender of the 
Pak claim to Kashmir. What we got out 
of Shimla was not a bogus promise from 
the biggest liar our unfortunate subconti¬ 
nent has ever suffered; what Shimla 
ensured was that the international com¬ 
munity, reassured about India’s peace¬ 
ful intentions, and reassu'ed too about 
the sincerity of our desire to mend rela¬ 
tions with Pakistan, refused then, and 
has since refused for 25 years, to 
entertain any Pakistani request to inter¬ 
nationalise Kashmir. 

If a UN which thinks nothing of jump¬ 
ing into the fray, invited or uninvited, in 
everything from Haiti to Bosnia to 
Somalia to Rwanda to Iraq, has scrupu- 
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lously respected the Indian desire to 
keep Kashmir out of the UN, it is basical¬ 
ly because of Shimla. Bhutto’s double- 
cross is of no more enduring significan¬ 
ce than any other machination of that 
shallow manoeuvrer. 

What is of enduring significance is 
that the world has refused to play ball 
with Pakistan for a quarter of a century. 
The world has insisted, as the Shimla 
Agreement does, that India and Pakistan 
must first explore every avenue of settl¬ 
ing Kashmir between themselves until 


lity but confusion which reigns in the 
Valley. There is a vague urge for an unde¬ 
fined " azciadi ", interpreted in 30 differ¬ 
ent ways by the 30 warring factions that 
call themselves the Hurriyat. Neither 
Yasin Malik nor Shabbir Shah fears the 
Indian Army; it is their own blood¬ 
thirsty rivals within and outside the Hur¬ 
riyat that they fear most. 

In fact, it is only the protection afford¬ 
ed by the Indian security forces that 
keeps Malik or Shah or Lone or Gilani 
alive today. In Kashmir, the only coun- 



Indira Gandhi 
(above) and 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto 
(right) had orally 
agreed to work 
towards converting 
the Line of Control in 
Kashmir into an 
international 
boundary between 
India and Pakistan 


— and unless — exhausted by their own 
inability to come to an understanding 
they jointly turn to the UN for a way out. 

WHAT WE failed to do from July 1972 

— the date of the Shimla Agreemeni — 
to October 1993 — the date of Narasim- 
ha Rao’s letter to Benazir—was to take 
up the Shimla option of discussing Kash¬ 
mir with Pakistan. Now, we have them 
in a bind. We have accepted what they 
have long demanded. It is for them now 
to act on the advantage they would have 
us — and, worse, themselves — believe 
they have wrenched from us. 

Popular support in the Kashmir Val¬ 
ley for the Pak-sponsorcd insurgency 
has long ago peaked. It is no longer hosti¬ 


I try with which a desire to merge is lower 
than merger with India is merger with 
Pakistan. We have reached the stage 
where the internal problem of the Valley 
of Kashmir is a problem between us and 
the people of the Valley. That is the dialo¬ 
gue we must focus on. 

Meanwhile, there is a distraction off¬ 
stage. That is Pakistan’s involvement in 
a proxy war against India in Kashmii — 
a proxy war that is qualitatively no diffe¬ 
rent to the proxy war they waged against 
us in Punjab, not to mention Mizoram 
and Tripura earlier. We ended the Pak 
proxy war in Tripura,. Mizoram and, 
most notably, in Punjab by coming to an 
internal settlement in all three states. 
You do not end outside interference in 


your internal affairs by negotiation. You 
end it by ending the internal rift that lets 
the outsider wedge his foot into the door. 
We will end the Pak proxy war in Kash¬ 
mir the same way. 

EXCEPT THAT there is a difference. 
Because of the ambiguities of the India 
Independence Act, 1947, because of the 
criteria informing the Partition of India, 
because of Jinnah’s invasion of Kashmir 
and the circumstances, of Maharaja Hari 
Singh’s accession to India, because of 
the UN’s involvement in Kashmir 
1947-1965, because of the wars of 1948, 
1965 and 1971, because of the emotions 
which Kashmir stirs not only m Kashmir 
but everywhere in India and Pakistan, 
and, above all, because the Shimla 
Agreement obliges us to do so, there is 
something to "discuss" between India 
and Pakistan over Kashmir. 

It is time to call the Pakistani bluff by 
doing so. We haye said we are prepared 
to talk about "anything" with Pakistan. 
The official Pakistan position is that 
they are ready to talk if we make the sim¬ 
ple affirmation that "two plus six is the 
agenda", that is, the agenda will compri¬ 
se discussion on the two Pak "non¬ 
papers" and the four Indian "non- 
papers". There is no point of substance 
here: an Indian readiness to talk of 
"anything" is surely compatible with the 
"two plus six" Pak formula. 

We must immediately initiate "talks 
about talks" on the basis of an agreement 
in principle that two plus six will consti¬ 
tute the kick-off point. 

And, if I might hazard a prediction, 
the only possible outcome of an uninter¬ 
rupted and uninterruptible dialogue bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan is the agree¬ 
ment "secretly" arrived at between Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi and Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto! It is 
an agreement we must aim at reaching 
before 2 July, 1997 — the 25th anniver¬ 
sary of Shimla and, incidentally, the eve 
of the 50th anniversary of Independence 
for both India and Pakistan. 

Should we succeed — and I am not 
promising we will — there is the pros¬ 
pect of the next halt-century of India- 
Pakistan relations being less barren than 
the first 50 years have been. That, I sub¬ 
mit, is the only way — Mani Dixit, 
please note—of removing the "flaws in 
our inheritance" that have crippled both 
countries these last five wasted 
decades. • 

(The viem expressed in thib column am of only one 
Mani s, Had they been of both, we would by now have 
conquered the world.) 
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BEFORE A PAGER CAN BECOME 
A MOTOROLA PAGER IT MUST 
UNDERGO A UNIQUE PROCESS. 
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Motorola pagers are d 
heights Shaken and jolted FrwenlttiS! 

Exposed to unearthly high temperatures 
and humidity Subjected to dust storms 
Even bombarded by electrostatic charge 
This nightmare routine is Motoro 
exclusive A< celerated Life 
Conducted during each stage 
development and production 
By precision inspection 
which incorporate the most 
features of mdustna! robotics 

All to ensure that nothing you inflict 
on your Motorola pager will come as a 
shock to it 

Motorola > quest for quality is best expressed in our 
Six Sigma initiative, which is a striving tor 99 9997% 
perfection 

Backed by our investment in R&D which m 1994 alone was 


% 1 86 billion More than the turnover 
of many 1 ortuni 500 companies 

This is why lor over 65 years, 
Motorola has symbolised reliability that 
stems from providing Total Customer 
Satisfaction 

In all our products and services And 
now in pagers fo r India 

Motorola the world pioneer and 
leader in pagers brings to India, 
both numenc and alpha numeric 
display pagers Each of which has 
standard features that arc the very 
state of the art around the world 

II is this commitment to technology 
quality and reliability that gives Motorola pagers a stature no 
other pager in the world can equal That of being the world s 
best selling pagers In tact. Motorola sells more pagers than 
all other pagers in the world combined 
Small wonder ’ 
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THE FIR ST FORTNIGHT 

Mayawati commits the same mistakes as her predecessor 



Mayawati: administrative inexperience 3 Mulayam Singh: weakness for the Yadavs 


A n old adage says that the same problems as her one-time ally, Even as 14 of these "breakaway" 
wise learn lrom the mista- Mulayam, encountered u hen he was in legislators swore to return to the BSP’s 
kes of others. But Uttar power. fold, pledging their allegiance to 

Pradesh chief minister Politically, she is heavily dependant Mayawati, Verma, a staunch Mulayam 
Mayawati refuses to learn on the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), just loyalist, made it impossible for them to 
from the follies of her predecessor, as Mulayam was on the BSP, Congress do so. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav, whom she and other parties when in power. In fact, Mayawati’s dependence on the BJP, 

upstaged in a dramatic political with a mere 44 MLAs, her position is which has 177 legislators, therefore, 
manoeuvre last month. less secure than Mulayam’s was. The SP seems total. There is little possibility of 

The regime in Lucknow has changed chief managed to split her ranks even her government taking any decision 

but everything else remains the same, before Mayawati assumed charge, without first consulting the BJP or tak- 

Samajwadi Party (SP) chief Mulayam Immediately after her party withdrew mg its permission. 

Singh s exit and the installation of a from the previous SP-BSP coalition, 26 In the first two weeks, Mayawati was 
minority Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) BSP MLAs broke away from the parent badly bogged down in trying to keep her 

government headed by Mayawati, body to form a splinter group, the BSP flock together in the face of persistent 

hasn t brought in a new style of function- (Raj Bahadur), which was promptly efforts by Mulayam Singh Yadav to 

ing. In political and administrative recognised by the former Speaker Dhani wean away her lot. Despite maintaining 

fronts, Mayawati seems to be facing the Ram Verma. constant vigil on her backdoor, Mayawa- 

Bureaucratic postings were as vindictive as before, with the caste 
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ti, however, carried out some sweeping 
bureaucratic changes within a short span. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav had ordered a 
large-scale administrative reshuffle on 
his last day in office, and Mayawati 
wen! about undoing that with equal 
alacrity. Almost every 
day since she came to 
power, long lists of 
bureaucratic transfers 
and postings were issued 
by the government. 

Nearly a hundred poli¬ 
ce officers and almost an 
equal number of IAS 
bureaucratswerc shuffled 
within a fortnight And, 
by and large, the conside¬ 
rations for such changes 
were not different from 
those of her predeces¬ 
sor's. The bulk of the 
postings were just as vin¬ 
dictive as before, with the 
caste factor influencing 
many of Mayawati’s 
decisions. 

Despite her assertion 
that she was no longer 
just a Dalit leader but a 
chief minister represent¬ 
ing all sections, the admi¬ 
nistrative overhaul 
betrayed her diehard 
casteist ideology. Here, 
too, she seemed to be 
unwittingly aping 

Mulayam, who could not 
overcome his weakness 
for the Yadavs. 

What’s more, every order was i 
followed by a spate of amendments that 
made the government look foolish. 

It appeared that the lobbyists within 
the bureaucracy were taking advantage 
of Mayawati’s administrative inexperi¬ 
ence and her preoccupation with more 
pressing political matters. And it was 
widely believed that a retired Dalit offi¬ 
cer, with a shady past, was advising the 
new chief minister. 

The former officer, known as the "bil¬ 
lionaire’' bureaucrat in administrative 
circles, was apparently cashing in on his 
lineage to shape the shake-up. What was 
striking was that his sons-in-law were 
awarded prized positions and some offi¬ 


cers with dubious records given coveted 
posts 

A glaring example is Dccpak Smghal. 
indicted for large-scale bunglings m a 
multi-crore building scam in Nainital, 
who was made the district magistrate of 


Meant. Likewise, other important dis¬ 
tricts such as Varanasi and Agra were 
also saddled with officers of questiona¬ 
ble merit. 

On the other hand, several upright 
bureaucrats who were doing work for 
the poor and landless, were shifted simp¬ 
ly because they had got their postings 
during Mulayam’s tenure Ironically, 
some of them weren’t associated with 
Mulayam at all, but were now being 
branded as his men. 

Politicians, too, played their part in 
this game of administrative chequers. In 
trying to please everyone, Mayawati 
was more than willing to oblige any neta 
who went to her with a list of desired 
postings. 


An interesting example of her parti 
san attitude towajds the Dalits was her 
decision to retain Mulayam’s closest 
confidant P.L. Punia as principal secreta¬ 
ry to the chief minister. She was willing 
to send the other secretary. 

Jawed Usmam, away 
from the CM’s secretari¬ 
at. It was only on second 
thoughts that Usmani’s 
transfer was cancelled. 
And understandably, that 
was done not because of 
Usmani’s reputation of a 
forthright bureaucrat but j 
because of extraneous 
considerations of creed 
and religion. 

"The haste with which 
the transfer exercise was 
being carried out might 
meet the same fate that 
Mulayam’s last minute 
transfers met — each one 
was reversed," remarked 
a senior IAS officer, who, 
along with quite a few 
others, had been kept in 
the waiting for no fault of 
his. BJP leaders, too, 
were bound to dictate 
their terms in administra¬ 
tive matters, once the 
government settled down. 

What will happen then 
lsauybody’sguess. Politi¬ 
cal pundits don’t give the 
present government a life 
beyond the Lok Sabha 
elections in February-March 

19%. They feel that this small time span ' 
will hardly give Mayawati the opportuni¬ 
ty to show her administrative mettle and 
consolidate her base. 

Mayawati has claimed that her top 
priority is to restore law and order, bring¬ 
ing toan end the jungle raj. But this 
sounds hollow given the fact that she has 
thrown the doors open to mafia dons of 
western UP who have offered to cross 
over from Mulayam's camp. 

Mayawati could be a better chief mini¬ 
ster, say political observers, "if she steer¬ 
ed clear of her predecessor’s mistakes". 
But only, if. • 

Hunt Chmndn/Lucknow 



factor influencing many of the decisions 





























Combat Aircraft (LCA). It was then that 
the IAF began scouting the international 
market for the AJT. And after an exten¬ 
sive survey, two varieties were short¬ 
listed: the French Alpha Jet manufactur¬ 
ed by Dassault Aviation, and the British 
Aerospace’s Hawk. 

In 1986, the ministry of defence per¬ 
mitted flight evaluation test of both the 
AJTs by a team comprising aviation 
experts from IAF, HAL, and the Defen¬ 
ce Research and Development Organi¬ 
sation (DRDO). The evaluation report 
found both the aircraft suitable, but 
some experts said that the IAF should go 
for the Alpha Jet. 

The matter ended 
there. Nothing was done 
to strike a deal. Says a 
senior fighter pilot with 
the IAF, "Both, the Alpha 
Jet and the British Hawk 
are good and there is no 
reason why a decision 
should take so long. After 
all, even the government 
has acknowledged the 
need for the AJTs." 

The problem, apparent¬ 
ly now, was money. Initi¬ 
ally, the IAF had said that 
it needed to buy 92 AJTs. 

But the defence finance 
said that it did not have 
the money. Sub¬ 
sequently, the IAF scaled 
down its requirement to 
66 aircraft. Around this 
time, the defence minis¬ 
try tried to push the case 
of two more AJTs — the 
American TF-5 and the 
Italian Aermachi-333 — 
even though these air¬ 
craft did not fulfill the 
IAF’s requirements. 

Meanwhile, the navy’s 
aviation wing also 
demanded seven AJTs 
for their pilots. 


ly," opines a retired air marshal. 
Moreover, aviation experts point out 
that if the dilly-dallying continues for 
some more time, both the Alpha Jet and 
the Hawk would be technologically 
dated. 

Not that this hasn’t happened already. 
But the French have assured India that 
they would provide advanced avionics 
on the Alpha Jet should India place firm 
orders. 

Then there is the cost factor. At pres¬ 
ent prices, an AJT will cost anything bet¬ 
ween Rs 50 and Rs 60 crore. And since 
the IAF hopes to buy at least 70 such air- 


officer explains: "The French and the 
British have stopped producing the 
AJTs and it will take sometime before 
the production gets underway." 

Now, there is more confusion. At the 
Paris air show, a Russian trainer was 
also on display. "If the government tells 
the IAF to have a look at this aircraft too, 
there will be more delay. Moreover, the 
general elections are due next year and if 
the government changes, the IAF may 
have to start the search all over again," 
the officer adds. 

By then, of course, the faithful Hun¬ 
ters, the transonic trainer aircraft with 



N early a decade after 
the Alpha Jet and the 
Hawk were evaluated, 
the IAF is doubtful whe¬ 
ther the deal will at all " ' 

come off. "This is ridiculous. Hdw 
can you expect to maintain a top class air 
defence system when you don’t have 
adequate machines to train young 
pilots? And the greater the delay, the 
more will we lag behind technological- 


Though Dassault Aviation, the makers of the Alpha Jet, 


held talks with the Prime Minister’s aides, nothing 


concrete came out of the discussions. The Indians 


were as undecided as they were in the 1980s 


craft, the deal is worth Rs 3,000 crore. 
What’s more, even if the deal comes off 
within a year—which is unlikely — the 
actual delivery will take another two- 
three years which will push up the prices 
further. This is because as a senior IAF 


the IAF, would have been phased out. 
And the air force will be left with no 
option but to train its pilots on the super¬ 
sonic MiGs. Even if this means more 
peace-time crashes. • 
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Outburst at 
Manningham 

Disaffected Asians clash with the police in 
Bradford, threatening race relations in 
Britain 


T he police said it was the genera¬ 
tion gap, the youths said it was 
the heavy-handedness of the 
police, social workers said it 
was all due to unemployment, 
economic deprivation, and Asian values 
clashing with Western culture. Some¬ 
where in the background was the pro¬ 
blem of prostitution. But on the day the 
worst-ever riots broke out between 
Asian youths and British police in the 
north England city of Bradford, it all 
started — ironically — with a game of 
football. 

For two nights, the Manningham area 
| of Bradford saw street fights between 
armed police and about 3(X) Asian 
youths. In their first ever demonstration 
of open militancy against 
the police, the Asians 
burnt cars, stoned shop 
windows and destroyed 
property estimated 
around one million 
pounds. Heavily armed 
police in riot gear fought 
the youths and set upon 
them with dogs, trun¬ 
cheons and stock leather 
boots. 

The trouble started on 
the night of Friday, 9 
June, when two police 
officers stopped some 
young Muslim boys from 
playing football on the streets in Man¬ 
ningham. One of the boys, a 
15-year-old, had an altercation with the 
policemen who were in a patrol car. 
When he protested, he was grabbed and 
handcuffed by the two officers. The com¬ 
motion was heard by Javed Ranjah, 20, a 
student, who was chased back inside his 
home by the police. The police also appa¬ 
rently behaved in heavy-handed manner 
with his mother, brother and sister. 


By 10 am, gangs of Asian youths ram¬ 
paged through the area, smashing win¬ 
dows and bombarding the police with 
bricks and petrol bombs. 

The situation worsened the next 
night, with the number of youths swell¬ 
ing to almost 300 and about 200policem¬ 
en in riot gear confronting them. The age 
group of the rioters ranged from 12 to 
30. By the second night, a Citroen gara¬ 
ge had been set on fire, shops in the busy 
Oak Lane were stoned and the Barclays 
Bank was petrol bombed. Twenty-one 
people were arrested as the normally 
law-abiding Asian youngsters and their 
families clashed with the police. 

"These are youths who have been 
bom and brought up in this country," 
country," Aziz- 

ur-Rehman, a communi¬ 
ty youth worker, told 
Sunday. "They are not 
going to take being rough¬ 
ed around by the police. 
They know their rights. 
They are British citizens. 
They are already facing 
the problems of unem¬ 
ployment and economic 
deprivation. They are not 
going to take needless 
harassment." 

Other community 
leaders tried to calm 
frayed nerves. A former 
mayor of Bradford, Mohammed Ajeeb, 
said the police had acted heavy- 
handedly but he absolutely condemned 
the behaviour of the Asian youths involv¬ 
ed in the violence. "We don’t want Brix- 
ton riots here," he told a crowd of young 
people that had gathered outside the Tol¬ 
ler Lane police station in Manningham. 
"The economic prosperity of this com¬ 
munity is being damaged and we don’t 
want it to go on." 


"Business is bad as 
it is. We don’t need 
these tensions. 
Ultimately it is the 
community who 
suffers," said a 
Muslim grocer on 
White Abbey Road 
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Riot police confronting Asian youths: heavy-handed? 






focus 



B radford, with its population of 
60,000 Muslims mainly from Paki¬ 
stan and the Mirpur area of Kashmir, 
came to the attention of the British 
media during the Salman Rushdie affair. 

It was here under the aegis of the power¬ 
ful Bradford Council of Mosques that 
angry Muslims burnt copies of The Sata¬ 
nic Verses and triggered off the anti- 
Rushdie movement in Bntian. 

Six years after the controversy involv¬ 
ing Rushdie, the powerful lobby of 
Muslims grew m Britain, demanding 
among other things separate Muslim 
schools, a Muslim Parliament, Muslim 
personal law and the extension of the 
blasphemy lav to cover Islam. 

Politics of the subconti- -a***-*™ 
nent still dominates the 
Asian community m 
Bradford u ith the Mirpu- 
ris frequently lobbying 
British MPs over inde¬ 
pendence for Kashmir. 

The 20,000 or so Hindus 
in Bradford (the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad has a 
large branch here) remain 
largely aloof from the 
Mirpuris and last fort¬ 
night were careful to 
point out that their com¬ 
munity had no part to 
play in the nots. 

But the recent out¬ 
break of anger and retalia¬ 
tion against police heavy- 
handedness had nothing 
to do with Rushdie or 
Islam. It was a spontane¬ 
ous riot by dis¬ 

affected youths against the law and 
fitted in with the pattern of similar pro¬ 
tests and violent demonstrations 
elsewhere in the country. 

The police have been accused of 
being heavy-handed in dealing with 
numerous demonstrations in Britain by 
environmentalists and animal rights acti¬ 
vists. Television images of police dragg¬ 
ing women and children brutally from 
demonstration spots have become a 
familiar sight. 

Only this time it wasn’t White protes¬ 
tors clashing with the police, but Asian 
men in salwars and Muslim caps along 
with youths m baggy trousers sporting 
the popular ‘gangster* look 
But in Bradford, the chief constable 
of West Yorkshire police, Keith Hel- 
lawell, blamed the generation gap bet¬ 
ween orthodox Muslim parents and their 
children, who had been brought up in 


this country, for causing tension in the 
community. "Cultural and religious 
leaders have been worried for 10 years 
or so that the younger generation don’t 
follow their teachings and feel great dif¬ 
ficulty in controlling them," he said. 

His comments caused another uproar 
from the youth who said the police were 
trying to part with their share of the 
blame for the riots. 

In a television discussion on BBC\s 
Newsnight programme, Bradford com¬ 
munity youth worker, Aki Nawaz, 
exchanged angry words with Conserva¬ 
tive Asian MP, N. Deva, accusing the 
police of always being provocative and 
heavy-handed in tackling every demon- 
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A man walks his grandchild through a burnt garaga: shocking scans 


station, and blamed the Conservative 
Party for the growing economic depres¬ 
sion that was causing disaffection 
within the community. 

B ut if the police blamed the genera¬ 
tion gap, community leaders 
thought otherwise. They said there had 
been a serious breakdown in the relation¬ 
ship between the police and the commu¬ 
nity for some time now. The local 
Muslims had been campaigning for the 
past few months for a crackdown on pro¬ 
stitution in the Lumb Lane area of 
Manningham. 

Prostitutes, many of them teenagers, 
solicit their clients openly in the streets 
of Manningham close to the residences 
of the majority Muslim population. Oft¬ 
en devotees going to the mosque would 
have to walk tight past them. 

The Asians felt that the police were 


not taking their complaints seriously 
and had set up their own vigilante 
groups which were openly confronting 
the prostitutes and driving them off the 
streets. The recent riots came in the 
wake of about 10 weeks of campaigning 
by the Asian community to clean up 
Lumb Lane and Manningham from pro¬ 
stitutes, without what they felt was 
active police help. 

The police, on their part, had reserva¬ 
tions about the vigilante groups and the 
rough treatment meted out to the pimps, 
prostitutes and suspected kerb crawlers 
by the second and third generation 
Pakistanis who, they felt, were as hostile 
to their parents’ cultural and religious 
beliefs as to Western ones. 

Manningham had 
become a powder-keg 
waiting to explode 
When the police roughed 
up a 15-year-old and a 
mother and her daughter, 
the fuse blew 

On Monday, after 
three days of tension. 
West Yorkshire police 
transferred the two police 
officers who had been bla¬ 
med for heavy- 
handedness. A peace 
march was taken out on 
Sunday night and religi¬ 
ous leaders of other com¬ 
munities appealed tor 
calm. 

The broken glass and 
burnt cars were soon 
removed but shopkee¬ 
pers in the area said they 
would take a long time to recover. 

"Insurance premiums will go up, it 
will take time to start business again," 
said a Muslim grocer in White Abbey 
Road, whose shop was damaged. "Busi¬ 
ness is bad as it is. We dont’t need these 
tensions. Ultimately, it is the communi¬ 
ty which suffers." 

As Bradford limps back to normal, it 
will take a long time to heal the scars of 
the first ever riots in (lie city. Unlike the 
neighbouring cities of Manchester and 
Liverpool which have seen some violent 
rioting in the Eighties, Bradford had 
remained unscathed. But growing unem¬ 
ployment, disaffected youth and provo¬ 
cative police action finally set this for¬ 
ma' textile city on fire as well. It is up to 
the police to mend fences with the com¬ 
munity before Bradford does indeed 
become another Brixton. • 
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Testing times 

In his fifth year, Narasimha Rao should turn his attention to party laffairs 


The Narasimha 
Rao regime has 
finally entered the 
crucial fifth year in 
office. The Prime 
Minister and the 
Congress party 
have faced several 
crises during the 
last four years and 
there were times when it seemed that the 
government would collapse. But Rao 
has managed to keep the government 
going. ■■■■ 

It says something 
about Narasimha Rao’s 
survival instincts. The 
man who was planning to \ 
retire from active politics Hr } 

and settle down in Hyde- 
rabad in 199!, not only 
bounced back, but manag- 
ed to rule the country for 
four years. ^Hy ' . 

In fact, Rao will defi- KK ~ 
nitely complete his full HHL * 
term and may well lead 
the Congress into the f 

next general election. All 
this would make Nara- ijMWM 

simlia Rao the longest- 
surviving Prime Minister M 

outside the Nehru- 
Gandhi family. No mean . . 

achievement, surely! Ill tll6 I 

But in the fifth year, aOVSfll 

Rao cannot run the ® . - 

government and the party p3St TOBI 

as he was doing for the fn |nf|M 
past four years. For any IIIIU5 

ruling party, preparations |t$ PFBS 

to. face the electorate 
• begin in the fifth year. Narasimha 
Rao will have to do something to infuse 
vitality in the Congress as the party, in 
its present shape, cannot win the next 
general elections. 

Present projections are that the Con¬ 
gress will not get more than 160 seats. 
True, no other party can hope to win that 
number of seats on its own, but Rao 
should do everything possible to avoid a 
hung Parliament. 


But then, Rao is reportedly in a relax¬ 
ed mood, especially alter he has success¬ 
fully countered the threat from Arjun 
Singh and N.D. Tiwari. Rao may be feel¬ 
ing that he is now invincible, but it 
would be wrong to underestimate the 
strength of the rebels. 

Revamping the party apparatus 
should be Rao’s first priority. There are 
still a number of posts in the AICC that 
need to be filled and several PCC chiefs 
have to be replaced. But all this must be 
done fast. Any delay or indecisiveness 
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In the fifth year, Narasimha Rao cannot run the 
government and the party as he was doing for the 
past four years. The PM will have to do something 
to infuse vitality in the Congress as the party, in 
its present shape, cannot win the next elections 


leader other than Vijaya Bhaskara 
Reddy, who is now a spent force. In 
Kerala, K. Karunakaran should not be 
allowed to meddle in state politics: A.K. 
Antony should be given a free hand to 
conduct elections. And if anyone can 
win back Maharashtra for the Congress, 
it is Sharad Pawar. Rao would be doing a 
mistake if he left the state to such people 
as A.R. Antulay, V.N. Gadgil and 
Sudhakarrao Naik. 

Madhavsinh Solanki still has a lot of 
clout in Gujarat and Rao would do 
■M| well to appoint him as 
the PCC chief. In 
^ a J asthan ’ party affairs 
gfHHHH should be left to Nathu- 
H ram Mirdha and in Pun- 
9 p jab, a new PCC chief 
should be appointed as 
MXfflM chief minister Beant 
sKHEI Singh has not been able 
RHHH to pay much attention to 
" party affairs. 

W In Karnataka, it will be 
W in the interest of the Con- 
gress if Ramakrishna 
Hegde joins the party. 
And despite the pressure 
on him to remove the 
chief minister of Madhya 
Pradesh, nothing should 

--be done to upset Digvijay 

■n tho Sin e h ' 


will cost the Congress deaily. 

Then, Rao should turn his attention to 
the states. Unless the Congress enters 
into an alliance with one of the Dravida 
parties in Tamil Nadu, the party has little 
chances of doing well. The PM will have 
to decide between Jayalalitha and Karu- 
nanidhi. The former, of course, is a bet¬ 
ter bet. 

In his home state, Andhra Pradesh, 
Narasimha Rao will have to promote a 


n fn r fkp That leaves Uttar 
jlUIIIIG pradcsh and Bihar Jn 

mething UP, the Congress should 

arty j|| try and ally either with 

Kanshi Ram or with 

ections Mulayam Singh Yadav. 

«■■■■ i Though the. party has 

no chances whatsoever in Bihar, 
the Congress could put,up a semblance 
of a fight if a leader like Tariq Anwar 
comes forward to lead the party in the 
state. 

As far as getting the Muslims back 
into the Congress fold is concerned, 
Narasimha Rao will have to take some 
measures to reassure the community. 
Mere lip service will not suffice. • 
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FOR POWER 



The RIP thinks it will form the 
government at the Centre. 
But will it? 


T he date: 20 June, 1995. The venue: the 
Uttar Pradesh Assembly in Lucknow. 
The occasion: Mayawati’s government 
seeking a vote of confidence in the 
House. At the appointed hour, the 
40-odd MLAs of the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) 
craned their necks to watch a huge crowd of Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Party (BJP) members troop into the Uttar 
Pradesh Assembly, a seething mass of white and 
saffron, shouting "Jcii Sri Ram . 

It was indeed a bizarre spectacle. As the ruling 
BSP legislators sat quietly in their seats, the BJP 
MLAs moved around the House, displaying a confi¬ 
dence that was not seen in the party lor a long time 
now. And as the proceedings began, they spread 
themselves all over the House, even occupying the 
empty seats reserved for Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
Samajwadi legislators (the party had boycotted the 
Assembly on that crucial day). Janata Dal’s 
Ram Asray Verma spoke first, followed by the 
rebel Congress’ Jagdambika Pal. Their speeches 
were punctuated with catcalls, jeers and occasional 
shouts of "Jai Sri Ram "—a cry BJP MLAs i n Uttar 
Pradesh had nearly forgotten. 

Then, Kalyan Singh got up to speak. There was 
total silence in the House as the former UP chief 
minister went about explaining why the BJP was 
supporting the Mayawati regime in the state. Even 
the present CM’s speech was not heard with as 

BJP prMlteit L.K. Advanl (left) with Murll Manohar Joshl: 
sotag for tha kill 
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much attention as Kalyan 
Singh*$. Mayawati’s speech was largely 
a diatribe against fellow Dalit in the Jana¬ 
ta Dal, Ram Vilas Pas wan, who, the 
chief minister claimed, "st(x>d and 
watched while our pride was being 
ground to dust by Mulayam Singh 
Yadav". The day truly belonged to 
Kalyan Singh. 

After the MLAs had cast their vote, 
there was a 30-minute recess. And it 
wasn't the ruling party or Mayawati 
who were mobbed during that break. 
Kalyan Singh was the star of the day. 
Throughout the proceedings on 20 June, 
Kalyan Singh was seen scribbling notes 
and handing them over to Mayawati. 
The chief minister read them, looked up 
at Kalyan Singh and nodded in agree¬ 
ment. And it wasn't a BSP member who 
was in control of the House on that cruci¬ 
al day; it was Rajcndra Gupta, who was 
parliamentary affairs minister in the 
Kalyan Singh government. 

There was more. When the four Sama- 
jwadi Party members who voted for 
Mayawati on 20 June wanted a berth in 
the ministry, they first went to Kalyan 
Singh with the request. Only later did 
they press their case with Mayawati. 
And it was not Mayawati whom rebel 
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MADHYA PRADESH: In the state 
where the BJP was the ruling party 
till recently, factionalism was J 
1 chronic, gut now, It is so bad that it 


i the party high command. There are 
fv several factions in the state unit of 
| party—ore ted by former chief 
if minister Sunderial Patwa, another 
pied by Virendra jSaMecha, and yet 




jl AH the factions demand 
l functional autonomy, ire main 
| target of all the camps Is 
■ vice-president Sunder Singh 
Bhandari. Recently, Patwa was told 
;<■ to apologise to Bhandari. He 
( resisted with great energy until he 
| was warned that Mtddnosocould 
p lead to serious action against him: 



become the state unit president. 

But Mishra soon discovered 
another thorn in his flesh— 
ShatfughanSinha, who 
campaigned intensely in the Lok 


expected to be rewarded. Worse, 
fbestate unit of the BJP had 
YashwantSlnhafoisted upon Jt 
However; differences within the 
BibfU - unit are low-intensity 
conflicts. 

DELHI: The Animpabetwaan chief 


TarakantJha 


leader, inder Singh Nsmd&ari (who 


Vermis 
hen Knurana 
Verrnawas 
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On the day 
Mayawati sought 
a trust vote in the 
Assembly, it was 
Kalyan Singh who 
was the star 
attraction. 
Everybody flocked 
to him and 
ministerial 
aspirants visited 
him at his 
residence. There 
was no doubt 
about who was 
calling the shots 
in UP 


Congress leader Jagdam- 
bika Pal approached on 
the floor of the Assembly 
oft that day waving a 
sheaf of petitions — it 
was Kalyan Singh. 

It was clear that in 
Uttar Pradesh, though the 
party was doing back¬ 
seat driving, it was firmly 
ensconced in the co¬ 
pilot’s seat. BJP presi¬ 
dent L.K. Advani’s slo¬ 
gan in the first ,round of 
Assembly elections had 
been, "Pehle paanch 
pradesh, phir sara desk". 
"Now our slogan is, 
Pehle • Uttar Pradesh, 
phir sara desh said a 
BJPMP. 

S oon after the BJP 
declared its support 
for the Mayawati govern¬ 
ment in Uttar Pradesh, 
political pundits began 
debating the wisdom 
behind the party’s deci¬ 
sion. There is no doubt 
that there are several 


problems with the alignment, 
but the BJP is clear about one thing: elec¬ 
toral gains may or may not accrue from 
this move/but it has at least sent the mes¬ 
sage that the party is once again a player 
on the national political scene. 

And the party’s new-found confiden¬ 
ce is very much in evidence. When 
Janata Dal’s Ramakrishna Hegde moot¬ 
ed the idea of a coalition comprising the 
Congress and other non-BJP Opposition 
parties to counter the rise of communal 
outfits, L.K. Advani hit back with ener¬ 
gy and vigour. 

Other Opposition parties could put up 
all the coalitions they wanted, but the 
BJP was going to come to power at the 
Centre on its own, Advani claimed. The 
question of a hung Parliament simply 
did not arise. 

This was conveyed to Kalyan Singh 
and Kalraj Mishra, the president of the 
UP unit of the BJP, when they mooted 
the idea of a Joint Coordination Commit¬ 
tee with Mayawati’s BSP. Their 
argument, quite legitimately, was: we 
are the bigger partners. It is because of 
us that the BSP is in power. Why should¬ 
n’t we get a share of the power? 

The message that went from Delhi 
was equally unequivocal: the BJP is offe- 




ifcf-yp) 


style of functioning and Verma's 
sense Of morality cannot ever be 
reconciled. 

* 

The older 
3 leaders ir 
those whpfe 



architect of the BJP-ShivSena 
alliance in the state, and the way hie 
Sena has been conducting 
business. The HSS is embarrassed 
with the Sbna because Its members 
have beeR flexing their muscles, 

And manyftlPtatefSsayThat 

some 

in the Cabinet--IP* § KiHtSfthaMf 

* Is 

However, Ufcyouag 
hie IMP seflMsahajan aUtift 
heir to IX. Advani. WhwMri 

reason why Atal Behari Vajpayee 

distances himself from Wifi. ; 1 . 




administration. MLAs and parly 
workers loyal to Mishra often 
complained mat not only would 
Singh not meet them, but the CM' 
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watched while our pride was being 
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On the day 
Mayawati sought 
a trust vote in the 
Assembly, it was 
Kalyan Singh who 
was the star 
attraction. 
Everybody flocked 
to him and 
ministerial 
aspirants visited 
him at his 
residence. There 
was no doubt 
about who was 
calling the shots 
in UP 


Congress leader Jagdam- 
bika Pal approached on 
the floor of the Assembly 
oft that day waving a 
sheaf of petitions — it 
was Kalyan Singh. 

It was clear that in 
Uttar Pradesh, though the 
party was doing back¬ 
seat driving, it was firmly 
ensconced in the co¬ 
pilot’s seat. BJP presi¬ 
dent L.K. Advani’s slo¬ 
gan in the first ,round of 
Assembly elections had 
been, "Pehle paanch 
pradesh, phir sara desk". 
"Now our slogan is, 
Pehle • Uttar Pradesh, 
phir sara desh said a 
BJPMP. 

S oon after the BJP 
declared its support 
for the Mayawati govern¬ 
ment in Uttar Pradesh, 
political pundits began 
debating the wisdom 
behind the party’s deci¬ 
sion. There is no doubt 
that there are several 


problems with the alignment, 
but the BJP is clear about one thing: elec¬ 
toral gains may or may not accrue from 
this move/but it has at least sent the mes¬ 
sage that the party is once again a player 
on the national political scene. 

And the party’s new-found confiden¬ 
ce is very much in evidence. When 
Janata Dal’s Ramakrishna Hegde moot¬ 
ed the idea of a coalition comprising the 
Congress and other non-BJP Opposition 
parties to counter the rise of communal 
outfits, L.K. Advani hit back with ener¬ 
gy and vigour. 

Other Opposition parties could put up 
all the coalitions they wanted, but the 
BJP was going to come to power at the 
Centre on its own, Advani claimed. The 
question of a hung Parliament simply 
did not arise. 

This was conveyed to Kalyan Singh 
and Kalraj Mishra, the president of the 
UP unit of the BJP, when they mooted 
the idea of a Joint Coordination Commit¬ 
tee with Mayawati’s BSP. Their 
argument, quite legitimately, was: we 
are the bigger partners. It is because of 
us that the BSP is in power. Why should¬ 
n’t we get a share of the power? 

The message that went from Delhi 
was equally unequivocal: the BJP is offe- 
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Who will be the Prime Minister? 

■ . —.. . . . .. . 

If the BJP comes to power at the Centre 


T he occasion was the release of the 
book, The Anatomy Of A Flawed 
inheritance written by the former 
foreign secretary, J.N. Dixit, on two 
decades of Indo-Pak relations. The 
main speaker was former foreign 
minister, Atal Behari Vajpayee, He 
spoke last. He also had the last word. 

Vajpayee began by relating an 
anecdote about tlie visit of Benazir 
Bhutto to New Delhi when she was 
in the Opposition. Vajpayee and 
Benazir began talking in a mixture of 
Hindi and Urdu about the problems 
facing the two nations. 


each other’s company and had struck 
up a good rapport. "1 understood then 
that if the problems between India 
and Pakistan have to be solved, we 
must have Sindh!-speaking Prime 
Ministers in both countries,” he said. 

"Now that Bhutto has become the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, and it is 
only a matter of time before we have 
a Sindhi-speaking Prime Minister in 
India, the time is not far when there 
will be no problems in Indo-Pak 
relations," Vajpayee asserted. 

Whatever Vajpayee might say 
now. the fact remains that there will 



Vajpayee had asked L.K. Advani 
to join in the discussions. 

. ^Gradually, I found that I was not 
%artof the conversation, because I 
wouldn’t understand what they were 
^“saying,” Vajpayee recalled to a 
^delighted audience atDelhi’s Teen 
H .auditaii "I found 

; smftepa&Mi wp bring 




be a contest between him and L.K. 
Advani for the top job in the country 
should the BJP manage to come to 
power at the Centre. That it might be 
a mwpehle aap, pehle aap affair is 
another matter altogether. 

For the moment, however, die BJP 
is projecting L.K Advani as the 
party candidate for the prime 
ministership should it manage a 
majority in the Lok Sabha on its own. 
Advani is seen as a measured 
politician who is cast very much in 
the RSS mould. He represents all the 
sections in die BJP and everyone in 
the party seems to be comfortable 
with him. If there are some who find ■ 
the BJP president rigid and 
unbending, they are people outside 
the BJP. 

But it is possible that the BJP 
might have to take the help of other 
Opposition patties to form the 
government at the Centre, Such a 
.situation will arise if the BJP gets 
around 200 seats, forcing it to look 
.for support. 

It is then dial Vajpayee’s chances 
of becoming the PM is brighter. As 
leader of die Opposition in the Lok 
Sabha, Vajpayee has forged links 
with all Opposition patties. And 
while the RSS would be happier with 
Advani at the helm ofthe next 
government, the BJP's coalition 
. partners may force it to accept' 
Vajpayee as foe PrimeMinister. 

? 13P is onceady boh&ig talks 

wifore&oa# parties Hire foe Assam 
(AOPXtheAlDMK 
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ring unconditional support to Mayawati. 
She has her own agenda. We have our 
own. We have helped her out. That is all. 
Nothing more should be expected from 
the BSP. 

If BJP leaders in Lucknow were disap¬ 
pointed by this, they did not make it 
public. But others in the party were 
delighted. This was indeed a new face of 
Advani. The general was no longer reluc¬ 
tant to lead. The BJP’s electoral base 
might have suffered erosion. The leader¬ 
ship might have been demoralised. But 
all that was in the past. The BJP was now 
preparing to strike. After the success in 
UP, the party was all set to grab power at 
the Centre. 

On its own and without props. 

O ne reason for going alone is that the 
BJP's experience with coali¬ 
tions has not been too encouraging. The 
problem the party had with the V.P. 


caught in a cleft stick. While being part 
of the coalition helps it to expand its 
base, it is held responsible for the lapses 
of its partner. 

In Maharashtra, the BJP’s alliance 
with the Shiv Sena came close to brea¬ 
king. But somehow, the two parties 
remained together, and in the last Assem¬ 
bly elections, the BJP-Shiv Sena rode to 
victory in Maharashtra. 

But the alliance created a lot of ten¬ 
sion within the BJP. About two years 
ago, university elections in Bombay had 
led to major clashes between the 
Vidyarthi Sena, the youth wing of the 
Shiv Sena, and the Akhil Bharatiya 
Vidyarthi Parishad (ABVP), the student 
wing of the BJP. These two youth organi¬ 
sations had contested the elections inde¬ 
pendently. The ABVP’s election plank 
then was opposing the goonda raj of the 
Vidyarthi Sena. During the elections, 
Shiv Sainiks had attacked ABVP mem- 


leader Pramod Mahajan, the man who 
made the alliance possible. Sena chief 
Bal Thackeray intervened and tried to 
get Joshi to accept home instead. But 
Sudhir Joshi, who was in the running for 
the chief ministership, was adamant. 

Thackeray then worked on Mahajan. 
’’You are also adamant and he (Sudhir 
Joshi) is also adamant. I don't care what 
you do. You take one and give us one. 
That is the bottom line. Otherwise I’m 
not responsible for the consequences," 
Mahajan said and slammed the phone on 
Thackeray. Mahajan then told his men 
to wait and see what happens: there was 
even a chance that the alliance may 
break over the issue. 

"In Maharashtra, relations are such 
that slamming telephones is a routine 
occurrence," said BJP spokesperson Sus- 
hma Swaraj. But she added that this was 
no reason why governments should fall. 
However, Ms Swaraj admitted that the 



By declaring its 
support for 
Mayawati in UP r 
the BJP is seeking 
to woo the 
backwards and 
thenon-Yadavsin 
the state. And by 
doing this, the BJP 
has ensured that 
it is once again a 
major player in 
national politics 


Singh regime is only too well known. 
And even in the post-June 1991 political 
scenario, the BJP's allies have often let 
the party down. 

Take Goa, for instance, where the 
BJP has an alliance with the Maha- 
rashtravadi Gomantak Party (MGP). 
The alliance is under strain because the 
MGP feels that its backward-class base 
is being eroded because of its associa¬ 
tion with the BJP. 

The BJP on its part feels intensely 
uncomfortable with some people in the 
MGP. who often violate the law. Like 
any other alliance partner, the BJP is 


bers, leading to the death of one student. 
At one of its meetings, the ABVP had 
vowed that it would never allow the BJP 
to ally with the Shiv Sena. 

But the two parties did fight the 
Assembly polls together. The tension, 
however, remained. And this came to 
the fore when portfolios were being allo¬ 
cated after the elections. At one time it 
seemed that the BJP would pull out of 
the coalition. 

It all began with Shiv Sena leader 
Sudhir Joshi insisting that he should be 
made revenue minister. This was also 
the portfolio being eyed by senior BJP 


politics of alliance did put a lot of strain 
on the BJP. And political pundits say 
that it is this feeling that the BJP is put- 
ing up with too much and yet not getting 
enough returns that is going to be the 
undoing of the UP experiment as well. 
But BJP MP Sanghapriya Gautam, who 
was among those who got the party to 
support Mayawati, says, "We can only 
gain from alliance. But the BSP will 
have to restrain itself as well." 

Adds Rajesh Pandey, an UP MLC 
and son of veteran Congress leader Raj- 
mangal Pandey, "So far, she (Mayawati) 
is speaking softly. She must not forget 
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The move that boomera nged 

Did it make any sense to ban the VHP? 


I t was yet another exercise m 
futility. The government first 
banned the Vishwa Hindu Panshad 
(VHP) in 1992, following the 
demolition of the Babn Masjid. Then 
on 10 December, 1994, when the ban 
came up for renewal, the Centre let 
tl» restriction lapse. But, it 
ireimposed it a month later. And last 
week* the Unlawful Activities 
(Prevention) Tribunal struck down 
the ban. The government's case was so 
weak—die witnesses did not even 
sign the affidavits they had 
submitted—that Justice K. 
Ramamurthy claimed he had "no 
hesitation in cancelling" the ban. 

So what was all the fuss about? 

Why rdmpose the ban, if the 
government was not going to follow 

it through? 

"The ban was reimposed only to 
get political mileage to please a 
particular community in time for the 
Assembly elections," claimed 
VHP’s Ashok Singhal at a press 
conference just after the Tribunal 
gave its judgement. "As the 
Assembly results have shown, this 
did not wo*." 

In pracucal terms as well, the ban 
was not effective. Regardless of the 
restriction imposed, the VHP went 
on with its activities, some of them 
under a new name— Hindu Chetna 
Manch VHP leaders earned on 
making statements on the Ram 
temple at the disputed site in 
Ayodhya. They appeared not a whit 
remorseful about the happenings of 6 
December, 1992. Instead, at every 
public meeting, they reiterated that 
they were all set to go ahead with 
their plans of ‘liberating’ the shnnes 
at Varanasi and Mathura as well. 

And just as the VHP did not raise a 
single cry of ‘ hi Sri Ram ’ on 10 
December, 1994, when the ban 
expired, they did not see any reason 
far sloganeering on 19 June. The 
i reason? Simple. Ban or no ban, it has 
. always been business as usual for the 
VHP, 

"Theban was only amtnor 


hurdle," says Acharya Giriraj j was not submitted along with die 

Kishore. "It was only a ban on the use evidence, but tom up soon after the 
of the name of the party. That did not speech on that day itself, 

mean we should stop performing our Moreover, the affidavit was not 

duties. No programme was stopped , prepared by foe witness, but by his 
because of the ban." imniediarefi»«iar.And,aSwasthe 

And despite this, the government care with all theaffidavits submitted, 

could not come up with one credible foisooe was also Opt signed by the 

witness to substantiate their case that witness. He also admitted that there 
the VHP had resumed its unlawful were "no signs of violence or 

activities and was making statements communal tension" after foe meeting 

in relation to the disputed Ayodhya was over. 


Ashok Singhal, 
the VHP 

S0€reiaiy^(0Mf8ty 
claimed that “the 
ban was 

reimposed only to 
get political 
mileage by 
pleasing a 
particular 
community. But 
this did not work" 



site, the Gyanvapi Masjid at Varanasi 
and the Idgah mosque at Mathura. 

For instance, the government’s 
witness claimed in an affidavit 
submitted by him that he had 
attended a public meeting addressed 
by VHP leader Ashok Singhal in 
Ahmedabad on 8 September, 1993. 
According to him, Singhal had stated 
that "if any masjid is built in 
Ayodhya, it would meet the same 
fate as that of the Babri Masjid". 

So far so good. Only crosS;* 
examination revealed that though the 
witness had noted down the ' > 

‘important points’ made iirthe , 
speech on a Wank sheet of paper, this 



* 


Similarly, take the case of another 
witness who claimed to have 
attended a meeting in Ayodhya on 25 
June, 1993, where Swami 
Prakashanandji had said that it was a 
matter of pride for them to have * 

demotiabed the 400-year-old 
stiuettseat Ayodhya, 

In this case, the witness could not 
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' untrustworthy." 

Yet another witness of the 
Intelligence Bureau was found by 
Justice Ramamurthy to be "a total 
liar". Like Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
Justice Ramamurthy observed, "All 
is not well with the Intelligence 
Bureau, "adding, "The whole thing is 
a made-up affair...I have been 
cudgelling my brains to find out if all 
this exercise by the government was 
necessary." 

"The exercise was necessary 
■ because first the government had to 
placate the Muslims," said a 
spokesperson of the RSS. "And then, 
especially after the Terrorist and 
Disruptive Activities (Prevention) 
Act (TADA) was repealed, they 
were accused of tilting towards a 
particular minority, the government 
decided to repeal the ban as a sort of 
damage-control measure.” 

In fact,- the reverse happened. The 
Congress lost the Hindu vote by 
banning the communal party and 
then alienated the Muslims by letting 
it lapse at first, and then by its 
apology for the ban before the 
Tribunal recently. 

In an attempt to lock the stable 
door after the horse has bolted , the 
Centre is planning to appeal to the 
Supreme Court. But not before the 
VHP has announced that they will be 
slapping a petition against the home 
ministry officials (who wore 
government witnesses) for perjury 
and presenting false evidence under 
Section 340 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

And that is just one of the plans on 
the organisation’s agenda. 

"At the last VHP congregation, the 
Dharmacharyas resolved 
unanimously-to dislodge any such 
government which is opposed to the 
Hindus. We are going to oust the 
present government from the Centre," 
.said AcharyaGiriraj when asked 
about the VHP’s preparations for the 
coming general elections. "Mulayam 
Yadav was small fry. We never took 
him seriously." As for other 
coalitions, "That’s not for us to say, 
Fomung coalitions is the BJP’s jbb, 
Why should we waste oar time on 
petty mattere?" 



that after all the BJP saved her life." 

But there are two compelling factors 
that will keep the arrangement in UP 
going. The BJP will not let it collapse 
because the party's relationship with the 
BSP breaks the base of a powerful caste 
alliance in UP that has made the fortunes 
of political parties in the past 

And the BJP-BSP alliance will help 
the BJP to change its image before next 
year’s general election. 

I n UP, the alliance of Scheduled 
Castes, Muslims and backward clas¬ 
ses forms 70 per cent of the vole bank. In* 
1977, at the height of the anti-Congress 
wave, 20 MPs, mostly from western UP, 
were Muslims. 

It was this alliance that was responsi¬ 
ble for the victory of the SP-BSP group¬ 


ing in the last Assembly election. "The 
positive impact of our backing BSP is 
that we have got rid of Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. The other way of looking at it is 
that wc will be able to win over all the 
savarna Hindus because we’ve rid UP 
of the ‘Yadavisation’ that was going on. 
We will also win the support of all the 
Scheduled Castes because wc’ve appoin¬ 
ted them in posts they could never have 
dreamt of. The non-Yadav backward 
classes will also back us as they were fed 
up of the Yadavas," Gautam explained, 
adding, "Our upper caste electorate 
hasn’t shown us black flags; it hasn't 
spat on us for doing a deal with the BSP. 
They’re so relieved that they’re rid of 
Mulayam Singh." 

But tnen, the deal with the BSP 
amounts to acknowledging that the BJP 


BJP leader Sushma Swaraj 
admits that the BJP needs 
to broad-base its support if 
it is to make a serious bid 
for power at the Centre. The 
party also needs to change 
its image, she says 


docs have an image problem. "We are 
not ant>-Dalit. Yet we are perceived to 
be so. We are not anti-women. But some¬ 
thing about our image suggests we are 
backward-looking," admits Sushma 
Swaraj. At the recent Virar meeting of 
the party, this problem was discussed. 
And it was decided that the party needed 
to expand its base if it was to bid for 
power at the Centre. 

B ut will it? Widely regarded as the 
think-tank of the BJP, Govind Acha- 
rya says that his party stands agood chan¬ 
ce of winning the next Lok Sabha polls. 
He says that states like Uttar Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra 
and Rajasthan hold the key. "Agar 
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aanch Bihar and Karnataka tak 
pahunch sake to majority hamare saam - 
ne hai (if the heat can reach Bihar and 
Karnataka we are near a majority)," 
Govind Acharya says. 

Sushma Swaraj is equally optimistic. 
She says that there is surely an undercur¬ 
rent of sympathy for the BJP as demon¬ 
strated by the performance of the party 
in the recently-concluded Assembly 
polls. In Gujarat, for instance, Swaraj 
argues, the BJP was expected to form 
the government but even party leaders 
there didn’t think it would be able to 
reach the two-thirds majority mark. In 
Maharashtra, the BJP-Shiv Sena allian¬ 
ce was expected to do well, 
but no one expected that it would 
form the government. 

But then, Swaraj says, the party has ■ 
no reason to rest on its laurels. It will 
have to create a wave as in 1977 which 
will wipe away in its wake all its nega¬ 
tive aspects. 

But all this is speculation based on 
Assembly polls results. The fact is that 
the states which will go the BJP way 
don’t add up to more than 270 seats. And 
the BJP is not expected to win all. A 
realistic figure would be between 190 
and 200 seats. Which means that the BJP 
will have to take the support of other par¬ 
ties to form the government. 

At the moment, the party is divided 
over the issue of forming a coalition 
government. One faction led by L.K. 
Advani thinks that the BJP will get 
enough seats to come to power on its 
own. But Atal Behari Vajpayee and his 
supporters think that one shouldn't be so 
sure and the BJP should initiate talks 


with such regional forces as the Assam 
Gana Parishad and the Samata Party. 
They see the BSP-BJP alliance in Uttar 
Pradesh as a step in that direction. 

Vajpayee also feels that the BJP 
should make efforts to broad-base its 
support. It was Sushma Swaraj who sug¬ 
gested at Virar that the party’s plank be 
modified to have a broader appeal. 
"Pseudo secularism has run its course. 
Conceptually, it is too difficult for 
people to grasp. It is also too limiting," 
she argued. 

Not that the party leadership hasn’t 
responded to this. It has decided that in 
the coming election, ‘national security' 
will be one of the BJP’s electoral issues. 
The leadership then has come to realise 
that only anti-Muslim propaganda or 
Ram Janmabhoomi campaigns don’t 
work. Especially if the BJP is to make a 
go for power at the Centre. 

In fact, ‘national security’ is an issue 
that sums up all that the BJP stands for. 
Take the issue of infiltrators. The nation¬ 
al security doctrine encompasses the 
issue of infiltrators without sounding 
overtly communal — it actually addres¬ 
ses the latent nationalism of the minorit¬ 
ies as well. The infiltrators issue is treat¬ 
ed as a problem of security — after all, 
the ISI has been using refugees to 
foment trouble in the country. 

Raising the national security issue 
will achieve another thing: shift the 
focus from the Ram Janmabhoomi agita¬ 
tion and project the party in a different 
light. It will seek to convey the message 
that the BJP is not a party that only cares 
about issues that concern Hindus. 

Take Kashmir, for instance. In its new 


Govind Achaiya, 
who is widely 
regarded as the 
think-tank of the 
BJP, is optimistic 
about the 
prospects of his 
party in the 
forthcoming Lok 
Sabha polls 




avatar, the BJP will project Kashmir as a 
test case of nationalism. It will cite the 
ISRO spy scandal in Kerala in an effort 
to si tow its concern for national security. 
"This is why we want to avoid seat asses¬ 
sment. If we begin counting whether we 
got 50 last time or 49, and began totting 
up indexes of Opposition unity, the 
wave we want to create won’t work 
out," says a BJP leader. 


T he party is currently working on a 
draft paper on the uniform civil code 
which will speak of the ‘ritual’ and the 
‘right’ of an Indian citizen. ‘Rilual’ will 
protect the right of minorities to pursue 
their religious practices without seeking 
sanction for them in the civil courts; and 
‘rights’ will be defined by two para¬ 
meters :‘equality and dignity. "We’re not 
forcing anyone to practise Hindu laws. 
But everyone should have the same 
rights," Sushma Swaraj argues. 

"There will be a wave. We will say: 
‘we can give you a clean government; a 
stable government. The issue will be 
national security.’ This will attract even 
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The BJP may have 
done well in the 
Assembly polls, 
but that alone is 
not enough. As 
many party 
leaders admit, the 
BJP will have to 
whip up some kind 
of wave as 
witnessed during 
L.K. Advani’s rath 
yafras if it is to get 
a majority in the 
nextLokSabha 


those who became our critics after the 
Babri Masjid demolition, Ms Swaraj 
says This comoined with the symbol of 
national sovcieignt>, s wuiteslu, will be 
the crux of the BJP’s campaign for the 
elections 


There is one imponderabit though 
Sonia Gandhi s entry into Conga ss poll 
tics There aie two view s on this 

Ms Swaraj and Govind Achar\a think 
that she won't be a lactoi She is a 
widow, but she is a foiugnu How can 


you expect a foicignci to protect India s 
secimty ’ Sushina Swaraj asked 
flow cur Sanghapnya Ciautam who 
hails Irom the he ait I ind ot western UP 
s lys Sonm \u Rdhul<ni\tn humknkoi 
/j/uiuiL ntifnn puuya likm Puxanka 
uaxtgi to kin h nwshktl In* >i (Sonia 01 
Raliul won t make * difference But Pn 
yanka is another proposition 
altogether) 

Numerically the BJP will certainly 
gam from a split in Opposition votes 
But whelhci it will gam acceptance 
among those whom it is wooing — the 
backwards and the Dalits — icmains to 
be seen 

What is woirymg the party leadcis 
most is whether they will be able to sell 
the new lace ol the BJP to the voleis A 
BJP that has given up on the strident H in 
dutva line If they fail tins time then har 
dlincis will once again take over the pai 
ty And organisations like the VHP and 
the Bajrang Dal will he ealhng the 
shots • 

Adltl Phadnla/New Delhi, Bharat 
Chandra/Lucknow andAvIrook 
Ban/Bhopal 


Both Sushma 
Swaraj and Govind 
Achaiya think that 
Sonia won’t be a 
factor. "How 
can you expect a 


protect India’s 
security?" 
Sushma Swaraj 
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SCANDAL 


BEASTLY 

BEATITUDE 


DigambarJain Acharya Sanmati Sagar is 
accused of rape 


A charya Sanmati Sagar, a prevent embarrassment to the o 
highly revered muni of the' nity, and have decided that any i 
Digambar Jain community, tion should be conducted by tl 
had wanted a vegetarian Samaj. 

universe. But he was recent- Says Swaran Singh, superinl 

ly accused of having repeatedly succum- of police, Morena: "We cannot do 

bed to the lures of the flesh. Three Jain ing in this case because there hasr 

sadhvis (nuns) left his sangh (organisa- any formal complaint. So, we . 

tion) in April and publicly levelled char- aware of the facts." All that there ii 

ges of rape and sexual harassment again- sent is a set of allegations and c 

st the Acharya. It is the first recorded allegations by the sadhvis ai 

case of alleged sexual exploitation by a Acharya. 

Jain sage. 

Though the truth is yet to be asccrtai- A ccording to Sanyam Bhusha 
ned, the accusations have left the #%mati Sagar first raped her in 

and divided. Shraddha J«»n 9adhvlK shocked by the charges 

Bhushan, 26, Sanyam m 
Bhushan, 23, and Sunita, \ 

21, the three sadhvis who | 
have accused Sanmati j 
Sagar of repeated misde- J 
meanours, sought shelter £ 
in a Jain temple in More¬ 
na, Madhya Pradesh, 
after escaping from the 
Acharya’s commune. 

The allegations were 
made on 3 April, but no 
FIR has been lodged in 
the three months since 
then. This, despite the 
fact that Sanyam Bhu¬ 
shan, who spilled the 
beans at a Jain congrega¬ 
tion, later put the charges 
on paper. Various Jain 
organisations have tried 
to hush up the matter to 


prevent embarrassment to the commu¬ 
nity, and have decided that any arbitra¬ 
tion should be conducted by the Jain 
Samaj. 

Says Swaran Singh, superintendent 
of police, Morena: "We cannot do anyth¬ 
ing in this case because there hasn’t been 
any formal complaint. So, we are not 
aware of the facts." All that there is at pre¬ 
sent is a set of allegations and counter- 
allegations by the sadhvis and the 
Acharya. 

A ccording to Sanyam Bhushan, San¬ 
mati Sagar first raped her in Chhin- 




The Acharya at the Slnghrath Mela an<| ai 

wara in 1992. "I had a pain in my sto¬ 
mach," recalls Sanyam Bhushan, "and 
he asked me to show him the spot so he 
mu Id cure me When 1 said that this was 
against the tenets of our religion to let a 
man touch me, he said that it wasn’t a sin 
if the guru touched a disci pie...and after 
that he raped me." The Acharya also war¬ 
ned the sadhvi that it would be futile to 
complain. "No one will believe you, he 
told me, because I am a holy man." 

Shraddha Bhushan, who says she was 
aware of the Maharaj’s ways, was wait¬ 
ing outside the lecture hall where the 
incident took place and remembers her 
colleague emerging from the encounter 
shocked and bloodied. And when she 
confronted the Maharaj, he promised 
not to touch Sanyam again, and told her 
to forget the incident. 

But that wasn’t easy. According to 
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1 aiM Janyam Bhushan (right): there are a number of holes In both their versions 


Sanyam Bhushan, a pregnancy resulted. 
And the Maharaj ^ranged for her abor¬ 
tion in Gwalior by Dr Rajni Jain. 

Two, years later, the sage broke his 
promise of never to touch her again. 
Sanyam says that she had to suffer two 
further attacks, one after the Singhrath 
Mela m April 1994, which happened 
while the sadhvis were sleeping in the 
open, and another earlier this year. The 
last caused her to miss her menstrual 
cycle and she feared that she was pregn¬ 
ant again. 

This time, the Maharaj sent Sunita to 
Dr Rajni Jain in Gwalior, but the doctor 
insisted on knowing who was responsi¬ 
ble for Sanyam’s pregnancies. Sunita 
told the doctor that Sanmati Sagar was 
responsible, and the news spread around 
the community. 


B ut what made the sadh vis remain 
mum for so long? 

"If the doctor hadn’t forced Sunita to 
reveal everything, nothing would have 
come out," says Shraddha Bhushan. The 
sadhvis feared that no one would lake 
the allegations against a man of Sanmati 
Sagar’s stature seriously. They say that 
there was no point in going to the other 
sadhvis in the sangh either: most of 
them were in league with the Acharya. 

The doctor is willing to testify to the 
first pregnancy, but there is no way of 
ascertaining if Sanmati Sagar was res¬ 
ponsible. The Maharaj, residing in 
Etawah at present, stoutly denies the alle¬ 
gations. "This is part of a conspiracy to 
undermine me by people, who have 
been thrown out of my sangh or remov¬ 
ed from important offices." The Acha- 


rya names Sumat Chand Shastri and indi¬ 
cates that very influential people within 
the community, sadhus included, are 
supporting them. 

"My only fault," says the Acharya, 
"was that I wasn’t fully aware of what 
was going on." He says that he found out 
about the pregnancies only after the 
beans were spilled, but adds that he had 
| known all along that Sanyam was mix¬ 
ing with men. He had even expelled 
some of the men for this reason. 

As things stand, however, there are a 
number of holes in both versions: 

• About the second attempt to rape her, 
just after the Singhrath Mela, Sanyam 
Bhushan says, "The only mistake was 
that I didn’t scream." The incident alle¬ 
gedly took place in the presence of a 












SCANDAL 


THE NAKED fttf# 


Sanmati Sagar: the most unconventional Digamhar saint in his birthday suit 


S anmati Sagar is one of the more 
high<profile Digambar Jain 
Acharyas, but he hasn’t always been 
in the news for the best of reasons. So 
when he was accused of rape by a 
sadhvi in his \angh (organisation), 
there was an unusually large number 
of takers for the story Even in die fier¬ 
cely orthodox Jain community, 
whetc it is a sin to utter a word again¬ 
st a sadhu, the feeling was that "if it 
had to be any sadhu, it would be him”. 

One of the reasons for this could 
be the contents of plethora of pamph¬ 
lets that have been distributed about 
the Acharya after the scandal broke. 
According to these pamphlets — 
published from various parts of the 
country—the Acharya had a history 
of such behaviour, One of them has it 
that he has even had a son by another 
Acharika. 

And people in Sonagir, one of the 
chief places of Jain pilgrimage where 
the Acharya spent a lot of time, say 
that they'd always suspected that 
something was amiss in his sangh, in 
which there are about a dozen young 
women. "There was a time when he 
was forced to leave Sonagir for about 
five years in the Eighties as a result of 
a similar scandal that was hushed 
up," say the locals. 

One of the reasons for such suspic¬ 
ions could be the Acharya was rela¬ 
tively young. He is in his mid-forties 
and if it weren’t for his nakedness— 
it is mandatory for Digambar Jain 
sadhus to discard all garments — 
there is nothing about him that would 
disunguish him from an average, 
healthy man. 

He has also risen very quickly in 
the religious hierarchy. It took him 
less than 25 years to rise to the rank 
of Acharya which is only below the 
Tiithankars (there have been just 24 
to date) in the Jain religious order. 

He cornea from a modest rural 
home in Morena, but his family's for¬ 
tunes seem to have charted a course 
parallel to the Acharya’s carder as a 
monk: as Sanmati Sagar rose in the 
religious hierarchy, the family 


prospered. 

In the last eight years during 
which Sanmati Sagar established 
himself as the most visible, if uncon¬ 
ventional, Digambar Jain muni — 
the family’s wealth has grown geo¬ 
metrically thanks to the garment 
export business run by the Acharya’s 
brothers, Rajendra and Mahendra 
Jain, "They had nothing only a few 
years back," say people in Morena. 
The New Delhi-based company, 
very imaginatively called Sanmat 
Traders, obviously has the Acha- 
rya’s blessings. 

But while Sanmati Sagar may 
have left all his earthly belongings 
behind, he certainly brought his busi¬ 
ness acumen with him to his sangh: 
fund-raising is his special talent. 
He’s raised money to run as many as 
350 Jain schools around the country. 

And he was able to draw a crowd 
of over a hunched thousand people to 
Sonagir for the now notorious 
Singhrath (lion chariot) festival to 
raise money for a university. Faithful 
Jains were fooled into believing that 
the chariot would be drawn by 
"grown lions brought up on milk and 
dry fruits, who fast on Tuesdays", 
and had to go home after seeing a pair 
of circus cubs being savagely pulled 
along in iront of a motorised chariot. 

The community's faith in Sanmati 
Sagar remained unshaken despite the 
hoax because it believed the money 
raised from the Singhrath was going 
to be used for a good cause. 

But people often raised questions 
about the fact that all those who con¬ 
trolled the trust formed to manage 
the funds raised for the project, esti¬ 
mated at ovei a erore of rupees, were 
relatives of the Acharya. And one of 
the reasons cited for the success of 
the family business, allege the Jajn 
Samaj hi Morena, is that (he money 
was being misused. 

"Once we give a sum of money as 
‘daan\ we Jains don’t bother about 
bow it is being used. We know dm 
we’re being blessed just f<* the act of 
giving, so no one has yetquestkmed 


the Acharya," says Rajendrn Kumar 
Jaht, secretary of the Jain temple 
trust in Morena. 

Sanmati Sagar gets philosophical 
when asked about this: "I consider 
everyone in the Jain Samaj nor rela¬ 
tive," hb told Sunday. It is dear, 
however, that the unconventional 
methods of fund-raising inspired by 




Sanmati Sagar have caused a fair 
degree of heartburn. Not just in the 
community but in the religious frater¬ 
nity as well. Sanmati Sagar feels that 
it is "the jealousy of other sacftius that 
has tod to die accusations". 

"They wiH be unmasked very 
soon," says Sanmati Sagar. For now, 
though, the Acharya’s totobwfeing 
efforts have suffered a senop set¬ 
back. So, he and his folldwers are 
drinking of ways to control the dama¬ 
ge, In adrid to outdo the Singhrath, 
they WOW jriaa to. make jvAHc'a j 
certain miracle stone that^anctwling 


problems—and drew theteetandan 
«tf jehd Jain community towmJipMk 
'what is the first sex sea jmWU's 
eyfcjHnvdyoda Digambar ■ 
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number of sleeping 
sadhvis , and Sanyam 
does not have a satisfacto¬ 
ry answer as to why she 
didn’t even try to wake 
them up. 

• Sanyam took her dik - 
sha (initiation) from San- 
mati Sagar after the first 
incident in 1992. Did she 
not know by then what 
kind of man her guru was? 

• The Acharya says that 
he knew all along that 
Sanyam was keeping 


He has 




• Ha cannot slay tn any ora place for more than ftve days excspt 
during four months to a year. 

• He cannot use a vehicle to travel. He has to go everywhere:on 
foot. 

• He cannot touch money or be involved in any business venture. 

• His order requires a strict vegetarian diet and total sexual 
abstinence. 


cc from scratch." 

Those who feel the 
claims of the sadhvis are' 
genuine only want that 
Sanmati Sagar should 
start wearing his clothes 
again. But Parsh Sagar, 
another muni residing in 
Sonagir, feels that there is 
a conspiracy to undermi¬ 
ne sadhus in general. "If 
they have their way." he 
says, "they will make us 
all wear clothes." 

Sadhus fear that such a 
thing may happen in the 
near future and their 


PRAKA8H HATVALNE 


_ * I 

Sanmati Sagar: "The jealousy of 
other sadhus has lad to tho 
accusations" 

male company, which is strictly prohibit¬ 
ed for a sadhvi. If he could throw out the 
men he suspected of having developed 
sexual relations with her, why did he not 
expel her as well? 

• The Acharya has challenged the three 
women to confront him with the allega¬ 
tions and has said that if anyone else 
from his sangh stands up and says he 
was responsible, he will take samadhi. 
But he has also avoided going to Morena 
to confront them. 

B ut the inconsistencies in the ver¬ 
sions of the two parties is only one 
of the problems that the Jain community j 
faces. I 


With stories of the sor- ; 

did incidents spreading, 
the Digambar Jain ^ ^ 

sadhus, who wear no clo- .. 

thes and travel only on 
foot, have become the tar¬ 
gets of ridicule. 

And being unpreceden¬ 
ted in 2,000 years of Jain » 
culture, the charges have 
sparked a debate on how 
the matter should be 
resolved and the punitive 
measures that could be 
taken against the guilty. 

The scriptures do not 
specify any atonement 
for such actions by a 
sadhu, but the 
Moolacharya , one of the 
most important Jain ^ 

texts, says that a sage / 

should return to family ^ ^ 
life if he strays. 

Which means he The 

should give up his picchi UHj 

(peacock feather duster) ® 

and kamandal (kettle) — FBtlir 

the only earthly belong- StSrt I 

ings of a Digambar sage 
— and don his clothes 
again. This is the ultimate ““ ,l 

humiliation for a Digambar Jain sadhu 
and, as a punishment, is worse than 
hanging. 

There is only one instance cited in the 
Puranas of a Digambar sadhu going 
astray. Magnanda, a very learned saint, 
was attracted to a potter’s daughter. 
"But he decided to start wearing his clo¬ 
thes again," says Balmukund Shastri, 
who teaches Jain religion in Morena. 
Magnanda later realised that he had been 
distracted and returned to religious life. 
"Even then, he had to start his penan- 



The Puranas mention a Jain saint 
going astray. But later, when he 
returned to religious life, he had to 
start his penance from scratch, says 
Balmukund Shastri 


years of penance will go to waste. "It is 
not an easy thing to stay in society as a 
perfectly assimilated person completely 
naked. It requires the conquest of all the 
five senses," says Parsh Sagar. 

The All India Digambar Jain Mahasa- 
bha, one of the main Jain organisations 
in the country, has given a clean chit to 
Sanmati Sagar. But that hasn’t cleared 
the doubts in public mind. • 

Avirook 8wi/Mormna mnd Etawah 
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Hounded out 

M.A. Zaki is blamed for bungling in Chrar and forced to resign 


G iven the Jammu and Kashmir 
government's inept handling of 
Chrar, a few heads were hound to 
roll. And Governor K.V Krishna Rao 
partially succeeded in shilling the blame 
for the Chrar fiasco by f<ireing Ins securi¬ 
ty adviser, Lt.-Gen (retd) M.A. Zaki, to 
resign. It was learnt that the Governor 
was unhappy wiih Zaki’s handling of 
many "crucial situations", including 
Chrar-e-Sharief. 

Apparently, Zaki had 
submitted his resignation 
to the Governor before he 
left for New Delhi last 
week, * ith the hope that 
his unceremonious 
ouster would not be sup¬ 
ported at the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office (PMO). He 
had activated his lobby in 
the capital — led by his 
son, an ADC with the Pre¬ 
sident, and his son- 
in-law, a Rashtrapati Bha- 
van official — to garner 
support. But, to no avail. 

Krishna Rao had mana¬ 
ged to convince Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao 
that Zaki had failed to dis¬ 
charge his duties. The 
Governor felt that Zaki's 
inept handling had led to 
the burning down of the 
the holy shrine of the Kashmiri Sufi 
saint Nooruddin Nooram in Chrar The 
resultant political unrest had forced the 
deferment of the Assembly polls in the 
Valley. Thus, Zaki had to go. 

Zuki's ouster ends a long tenure 
spreading over more than six years — 
first as Corp Commander and then as 
adviser to the Governor. As Corp Com¬ 
mander in 1990 and 1991, when the Val¬ 
ley was swept by violence, he was 
known to supervise combing operations 
to track down militants. And he earned 
the reputation of being a formidable 
hard-liner 

But Zaki became a controversial figu¬ 
re when, during some of the operations 
led by him, there were reports of army 
atrocities. He either defended his troops 
or simply ignored the charges. On one 
occasion, 14 women were molested by 


army men in Wad wan village of 
Budgam district in 1990. Then, in Febru¬ 
ary 1991, m another operation supervis¬ 
ed by Zaki, serious allegations of human 
rights violation were levelled against 
army personnel at Kokernag in south 
Kashmir. 

Two important incidents marked his 
(enure as adviser to the Governor— Ha/- 
ratbul and Chrai-e-Sharief. In Apnl 
1993, after the army had laid siege to 


Governor K.V. Krishna Rao 
has squarely blamed his 
security adviser, Lt-Gen. 
(retd) M.A. Zaki, for the mess 
in Chrar, and forced him to 
quit 


the Ha/ratbal shrine, the then security 
adviser, Lt.-Gen. (retd ) D.D Sakiam, 
decided to toe a soft line. But in October, 
when Zaki look charge, he cordoned the 
shrine complex at Ha/iatbal. And this 
continued for over a month. 

The Ha/ratbal crisis was finally 
resolved without involving Zaki. as he 


had met with a serious road accident 
around that time. Following this acci¬ 
dent, he resigned from office. But at 
home minister S.B. Chavan’s instance, 
Zaki w as reinducted in the team of advi¬ 
sers. Zaki again resigned in 1994, when 
the Governor sought to reduce the num¬ 
ber of generals in the administration. 
But. once again, the home minister pre- 
vai led upon the Governor and Zaki conti¬ 
nued as security adviser. 

And then came the 
Chrar fiasco. It was Zaki 
who had insisted that a 
siege be laid to the tow n, 
when it became clear that 
it had turned into a 
stronghold of the mili¬ 
tants. This was carried 
out at a time when the 
Governor— who was not 
keen on any army action 
in Chrar—was in Delhi. 

On 9 May, Zaki left for 
New Delhi, en route to 
Hyderabad to celebrate 
Id. But that day, violence 
erupted in Chrar. And by 
the time Zaki rushed back 
from Delhi, the damage 
had already been done — 
Chrar was abla/e. The 
shrine had been destroy¬ 
ed and over 1,000 houses 
gutted. 

The Governor was accused of 
bungling. And he, in turn, chose to heap 
the blame on his security adviser. And 
now, two more advisers, B.K. Goswami 
and R.K. Sayced, will reportedly get the 
chop. 

Speculations are rife about the new 
incumbents. Names that are commonly 
doing the rounds here include former 
adviser Ved Marwah and former chief 
secretary Moosa Raza. Others being con¬ 
sidered to fill up the vacancies are the for¬ 
mer additional director-general of BSF, 
Ashok Patel, and former chief secretary, 
Shaikh Ghuiam Rasool. 

But for the moment, it is clear that 
Governor K.V, Krishna Rao has achiev¬ 
ed some sort of a victory by blaming 
Zaki for the mess in Chrar and hounding 
him out. • 

RmiMd Ahmad/Srtnagm 
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■^THE SOUTH BIOCK ^M——MB 

_ INDER MALHOTRA _ 

Foul play 


The US insists on lecturing India on the virtues of nuclear renunciation 


I offer no apology for 
returning once again 
to the nuclear issue. 
For, during the short 
seven days when the 
last column was writt¬ 
en — the reader 
should know that 
there is a longish interval between writ¬ 
ing and publication — some outrageous 
developments in the nuclear field have 
taken place. 

For instance, throwing all its previous 
pretensions to the winds, the United Sta¬ 
tes, m the person of its defence secreta¬ 
ry, William Perrv, has announced that it 
will follow' France and China in resum¬ 
ing undergiound nuclear tests. Only 
four days before Perry spoke out. Bill 
Clinton and the new French President, 
Jacques Chirac, had met face to face and 
the US President had "regretted" the 
French decision to conduct a series of 
eight nuclear tests in the South Pacific. 
What a pathetic, not to say hypocritical, 
farce this appears to be in retrospect. 

These, of course, arc the wages of the 
infamous act of the indefinite and uncon¬ 
ditional extension of the NPT. Those 
who had joined the US and its allies in 
legitimising nuclear weapons in the 
hands of the five recognised nuclear wea¬ 
pon powers in perpetuity ought to hang 
their heads in shame. Even more dis¬ 
graceful was their failure to impose on 
the privileged five any arms control obli¬ 
gation worth the name, leave alone any 
commitment to the elimination of 
nuclear weapons. 

No wonder that, intoxicated by their 
success in having their way, the Arrog¬ 
ant Five have gone berserk, and are treat* 
ing the proposed Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty (CTBT) with utter, contem¬ 
pt. Despite some very sharp protests by 
Australia and other South Pacific 
nations, France has made it clear that 
there would be no change in its plans. 
Now, if America resumes nuclear 
testing, will Russia be far behind? As for 
the British, they are dependent for their 
nuclear tests on their rich cousins across 
the Atlantic in any case. 

India has nothing to do with the NPT 


as P.V. Narasimha Rao reaffirmed dur¬ 
ing his recent visit to Paris. The CTBT 
had been rendered meaningless from the 
Indian point of view, because of the per¬ 
manent extension of the NPF, well 
before the flurry' of nuclear testing by the 
gang of five. Now Indian cannot and 
must not do anything to promote it. Of 
one thing the world can be certain The 
CTBT is no longer going to be 
comprehensive. 


Those who are falling over one ano¬ 
ther to test now would insist on the 
CTBT having sufficient loopholes to 
allow them to test their nuclear weapons 
in the next century, too. The story about 
the cut-off of the production of fissile 
material (enriched uranium and pluto¬ 
nium) for weapons purposes is similar, 
indeed somewhat worse. This conven¬ 
tion, which may not be negotiated for 


several years anyhow, must also go 
down the tube. Nor, unfortunately, is 
this all. 

The horror of horrors is that while the 
nuclear weapon powers are indulging in 
an orgy of nuclear testing, India is being 
lectured on the virtues of nuclear renun¬ 
ciation. Those determined to "first cap, 
then reduce over time and finally elimi¬ 
nate" this country’s nuclear capability 
cannot, of course, be content with lectu¬ 
ring 

'That is where the 
shocking statement of the 
chairman of the recent 
CJ-7 Summit at Halifax in 
Canada comes in. On all 
issues of major concern 
to it, this club of the rich 
nations is in disarray. But 
this hasn’t prevented it 
from issuing a statement 
which, for the first time in 
G-7's history, has taken 
note of the Kashmir 
issue. This by itself is a 
development of the grav¬ 
est importance and will 
have to be dealt with by 
the South Block. For the 
present, however, my 
mam concern is the use 
the pontificators of Hali¬ 
fax have made of the 
"potential for conflict in 
Kashmir" for their 
nuclear designs. 

The G-7, invoking 
Kashmir, has demanded 
of India (and Pakistan) to 
"support international 
arms control norms" 
(what, in heaven’s name, 
are they?), to "accede to 
the NPT" and so on. 

This is no mere hypocrisy but barefac¬ 
ed cheek and attack on India’s security 
and supreme interests. And yet, so far, 
there has been not even a squeak from 
the South Block. Is it 
that Narasimha Rao and his cohorts are 
too busy celebrating his four years in 
power and the "miracles of democracy" 
in Lucknow? • 
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SPOTLIGHT 


The 

SHOW’S ON 

From 

_anchoring 

hubby Kapil Dev’s life 
and career, Romi has 
gone on to anchor sundry 
shows on television. 

She was content with 
taking care of the house 
and Kapil’s business 
empire so long as he was 
getting runs and taking 
wickets. But now that the 
great all-rounder has 
hung up his spikes, Romi 
has decided to come out to 
take the Held. And grab 
her shaie of the floodlight. 

Romi is currently 
hosting Top Jobs, a 
programme on career 
opportunities, and High 
Life, on the lines of 
Lifestyles Of The Rich 
And Famous. And that’s 


mm 
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not all: she has other used to handling her 

shows lined up for the husband's success, it is 

future as well. time for Romi to host her 

For someone who is so own. 


Holding 

CENTRESTAGE 


When the 
drama 
unfolded in London last 
fortnight, Saeed Jaffrey 
found himself centre 
Stage. 

His name featured in 
the Queen’s Birthday 
Honours List and Jaffrey 
went on to receive the 
Order of the British 
Empire (OBE) for his 
services to theatre. 

"The award is 
wonderful," he said. ”1 
think it is not just for the 
few highlights in my 
career, but rather a 
cumulative reward for my 
20-odd years of 
contribution to drama." 

It doesn’t take royalty 
to recognise the 
Indian-born actor’s 


Wrong choice, babyi 


T The current 

, *, Pepsi TV ad 

goes something like this: 
Akshay Kumar reaches 
out for a ‘nameless’ cola 
after a peppy dance 
sequence. After gulping it 
down, however, th& 
mast-mast hero is reduced 
to staggering and sobbing 
out a limp rendering of 
Jab dil hi toot gaya —a 
K.L. Saigal classic. 

Then, Pepsi comes to 
his rescue. Our man is 
rejuvenated, does some 
extraordinary 
somersaults and is on his 

AfcabayKunar In ttm Papal 
ad; (Inset) Mutail Anand: 



way again. 

End of commercial. 

Enter: the 

Jallandhar-based Saigal 
Memorial Trust. The fan 
club is outraged that the 
ad has "picked on a 
celebrated song of a 
celebrated singer and 
parodied it” and is 
contemplating legal 
action against Pepsi, the 
ad agency HTA and ad 
film director Mukul 
Anand. 

But, here is Anand’s 
side of the story: "The 
concept of the ad was 
never to insult Saigalsaab. 
We just needed a song to 
show someone being 
miserable...” 

Wrong choice, baby! 
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histrionic abilities. In 
Britain alone, he has 
recently recorded for 
major roles in three BBC 
Radio productions — 
Ramayana, Deepak 
Varma’s Bandit Queen 
and Rukhsana Ahmed’s 
An Umful Of Ashes. 

So now, perhaps, 
Jaffrey and his fans can 
look forward to many 
more Tandoori Nights. 


Courting 

TROUBLE 

Mamta 

Kulkami 

thinks the only way to get 
to the top is—topless. 

Not surprisingly, the 
sexy starlet is often up for 
grabs—literally. 

Sample: the Indore 
Court, where she had to 
appear in connection with 
a case filed against her for 
her "objectionable" 
pictures in Stardust. But 
as soon as Mamta landed 
up in the court of the first 
class judicial magistrate, 
Laxmi Agarwal, all law 
and order broke down. 

Legal eagles, 
bystanders and even 
judicial officers mobbed 
Mamta, tearing at her 
clothes and hair right uptil 
the witness box, which 
she reached after a 


struggle. 

The starlet was later 
released on a personal 
bond of Rs 5,000. But, the 


way she’d been pawed, 
one couldn’t help admire 
Mamta’s very personal 
bond with her fans. 



From 

CANVASS 
TO CANVAS 

HHHH You’re 
HHHH wrong if you 
thought that the only craft 
V.P. Singh has tried his 
hand at is politics. 

The former Prime 
Minister is in fact an 
accomplished artist in his 
own right. And he is now 
going to put his work on 
display as well. 

Singh features among 
74 top Indian artists 
whose paintings on 
Bombay will be exhibited 
attheJehangirArt 


Gallery next month under 
the aegis of RPG 
Enterprises. Five of 
Singh’s creations will 
share space with the likes 


of M.F. Husain, Bikash. 
Bhattacharjee and Manu 
Parekh. 

But this has hardly 
come as a surprise for 


people who are close to 
die Raja. They, at least, 
have known VP to be as 
comfortable with the 
canvas as he is canvassing 
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Indian Airlines passengers carry a much 


Shouldering passenger problems is our passion. Which is why 
we’ve increased the load on their shouldersl 

Our 2-piece baggage concept allows them much more free 
baggage 

A frequent fliers programme, senior citizens discounts, and a 
choice of main meat are just some of the other perks that keep our 
passengers' satisfaction flying high. 






heavier burden 



Of course, a national network, wide-bodied aircraft, 
maintenance infrastructure for a fleet of 58 aircraft, and 
computerised reservations keep us aeronautical miles ahead. 


No wonder more and more people are rediscovering the 
pleasure of flying a large airline. 

Shouldn’t you too *? 


Come home to 




■%oomsdayers have been 
■^proved wrong. After 
Hindustan Lever Ltd (HHL) 
merged with the Tata Oil 
Mil! Co. Ltd (TOMCO), 
their share of the detergent 
market has crossed 30 per 
cent. This was disclosed by 
HLL’s chairman, S.M. 
Datta, last week. 

This means that 
HLL-TOMCO has captured 
almost 1 million tonne of the 



S.M. Datta fast forward 

3 million tonne soap and 
detergent market in the 
country. Datta also disclosed 
that HLL would soon 
relaunch the Tata Eau de 
Cologne and Revel washing 
powder which TOMCO had 
phased out. "The focus in 
1995,” said Datta, "will be to 
ensure a smooth integration, 
reestablish TOMCO brands 
and boost its business back' 
to profitability.” 

Meanwhile, the 
HLL-TOMCO merger has 
not been without problems. 

TOMCO was sick 
because it was overstaffed. 
HLL took on that burden. 
Now, the strain is showing. 

As Datta admitted, HLL’s 
establishment costs have 
risen from Rs 3.5 cnore to Rs 
5.4 crore. Also, while HLL, 
TOMCO sales and 
marketing teams have been 
integrated, problems exist 
with the shop-floor 
workers. 



■ Sour taste 

T he ministry of food 
processing had a history 
of flexing its muscles with 
Pepsico before liberalisation 
began. Now, Coca Cola is 
facing its wrath. 

In its ad on Fanta on 
DD-2, some fresh oranges 
were shown in the 
background. The ministry 
has objected to that. 


In a notification to Coca 
Cola, the food processing 
ministry says, "You have an 
advertisement on DD-2 
before the serial Superhit 
Muqabla , where along with 
the product Fanta, fruits are 
shown simultaneously. That 
is a violation of Clause II (3) 
of Food Products Order, 
1955, as this is misleading to 
the consumer as the product 
Fanta doesn't not contain 


EVENT OFTHE WEEK 


The Union commerce minister’s visit to the 
US was meant to boost investor-confidence in 
India 

Commerce minister P.Chidambaram's 

Mm \ visit to the United States has not made 
the splash it should have. For, in a 
meeting with his American counterpart, 
r Ron Brown, in Santa Clara, California, a 

US-India Commercial Alliance 

-® (US1CA) was launched. They are 

making much of this in the US. 

The launch of USICA has enabled both Chidambaram 
and Brown to do some plain speaking. Briefing reporters, 
Chidambaram said that in the meeting with Brown he had 
raised this issue of free movement of computer personnel 
and easing of restriction in textile and machine exports. 

Brown, on his part, raised the Enron deal. 

Chidambaram significantly said that since the Enron 
agreement was a contract, it could be renegotiated. This 
was what N.K.P. Salve, the power minister, had hinted at 
last week in New York. 

That apart, Chidambaram sought to allay American 
investor s’fears that the economic reforms initiated in 
1991 were in jeopardy. Far from it, Chidambaram is 
reported to have said, "The election rhetoric might have 
been ‘loud’, but deep down there was universal 
commitment to economic uprising in India." 

He pointed out that the Americans would have a better 
appreciation of how deep liberalisation had gone when 
they heard West Bengal’s chief minister, Jyoti Basu, and 
Maharashtra's chief minister, Manohar Joshi, speak on it. 


fruitjuiceorpulp." 

The notification goes on, 
"So, you are directed to 
withdraw this advertisement 
immediately in a.week’s 
time after the receipt of this 
notification." 

■ Gold rash 

T his is not really news. 

Once again, India has 
been voted the highest 
consumer of gold. The Gold 
F ields Mineral Services Ltd 
of London has estimated that 
India consumed 415 tonnes 
of gold in 1994 against 283 
tonnes consumed in the US, 
228 tonnes in Japan, 224 
tonnes m China and 174 
tonnes in Saudi Arabia. 

The survey also says that 
there is a substantial rise in 
the volume of jewellery 
made in India. It is said to be 
the highest ever recorded. 
One reason for this is that 
gold prices didn't rise as 



Gold ornaments boom 
time 

much and considering the 
annual rate of inflation, fell 
in real terms. The other 
reason is that there were 
higher recoveries from 
exports of plain gold 
jewellery and gem set pieces. 

Interestingly, the bulk of 
exports were made to the 
US. Earlier, Gulf states took 
in most of such exports. The 
government has stepped into 
this area by giving financial 
assistance and monitoring 
the quality of exports. • 
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Calling 
it quits 


WhyArvindN. 
Kolhatkar, the Bombay 
Stock Exchange’s 
executive director, had 
to resign 


]1 of Monday, 19 June, 
there was high tension at 
Jecieebhoy Towers, where 
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BUSINESS 


on the BSE board to force him out. 

Eventually, Kolhatkar himself quit 
But to the end, he insisted he had done 
nothing wrong. As he told Sunday, 
"The Limaye Committee report is preju- 
dical to me. The decision to keep the mar¬ 
ket closed for three days was taken by 
the governing board of the BSH " 

Still, that was that And his resigna 
tion ended a short turbulent executive 
directorship of the BSH 

K olhatkar took over as executive 
director of the country’s most 
important bourse from M R Mayya on 
11 September, 190* Fhe biggest boom 
in the stock market had occurred during 


ed on a long diatribe against SEBI. "It is 
unfair to say that we do not know what is 
happening inside the exchange," he 
began. "Wc are not a bunch of nincom¬ 
poops presiding over the exchange." 

Then, he was unstoppable. "SEBI ins¬ 
pection teams hijack our reports and 
pass them off as their own," he said. 
"Almost all SEBI reports stem from our 
internal audits But nowhere is BSH giv¬ 
en the credit for that. 

"When SEBI teams come to us, wc 
give them our interna) audit reports and 
that serves as the basis for their audit 
too However, no way are the external 
auditors supposed to take material direct¬ 
ly from the internal audit reports, at least 


not without clearly mentioning it. And 
when a SEBI inspection team presents a 
report, it looks like it is all their work. 

"Henceforth," he concluded, "we will 
give them just the raw material — the 
brokers’ balance sheets — and let them 
find out what is what." 

This was hardly the way to work 
things out. And certainly, SEBI wasn’t 
going to be comfortable with someone 
as him as executive director of the Bom¬ 
bay Stock Exchange. Too much was at 
stake. 

A t the same time, his firmness started 
coming in the way. He fought over 
turf like Mayya never had. The first of 


Mayya’s term as execu 
tivc director and also the 
biggest scam involving 
Harshad Mehta 

Consequently, Mayya 
was con udered ‘soft’ and 
‘broker inendly’ and 
those are not considered 
required qualifications in 
an executive director 
who is appointed by the 
Union finance ministry to 
run the exchange firmly 
and well 

Mayya had a very 
clean record but there 
was a feeling that you nee¬ 
ded someone lough At 
that time, SEBl’s chief 
was G V. Ramaknshna 
and he had terrorised 
brokers. The feeling out¬ 
side the broking commu¬ 
nity was that you needed 
someone like him at the 
BSE. 

So Kolhatkar was chos¬ 
en for the job. He had 
been commissioner of 
income tax m Delhi 
before that. He resented 
suggestions that he had 
come to wield the stick 



such rows were with G.B 
Dcsai, then a president of 
the BSE Kolhatkar inter¬ 
preted certain rules to 
give himself more 
powers (correctly) but 
Desai wouldn’t stand 
this He resigned 

Then Kolhatkar scrap¬ 
ped with Dcsai’s succes¬ 
sor, Bhagirath Merchant, 
again over powers of the 
executive director But 
by then, the National 
Stock Exchange had 
come up and it was giv¬ 
ing competition to BSE 
So the two settled their 
dispute. Finally, Merch¬ 
ant didn’t contest for the 
BSE presidentship again. 

After that, the Essar 
Oil listing controversy 
surfaced. This lead to the 
resignation of BSE’s fin¬ 
ance director, A.D. Kale. 
BSE had said it would not 
list the company because 
it had taken more than the 
prescribed 70 days to 
allot its shares. Essar 
went to SEBI for arbitra- 


and pointed to his involvement 
with the stock market before when he 
was member of the Forwards Market 
Commission of the Union government 
from 1982-86. But, few were deceived. 

And yet, while hfe brought firmness, 
the feeling grew soon that Kolhatkar 
was not quite as good a manager. Within 
months of his taking over, SEBI officia¬ 
ls inspected the BSE books and found 
several glaring irregularities. 

When asked about this in January 
1994, Kolhatkar was stung. He launch¬ 


M.R. Mayya was 
considered‘soft* and 
'broker-friendly' and 
those are not considered 
qualifications in an 
executive director 
appointed to ran the 
exchange well 


tion. Kolhatkar wrote a letter to SEBI 
explaining his decision to delist Essar 
and he told about this part to Sunday 
"I sent a draft of this letter to Mr 
Kale," said Kolhatkar. But Mr Kale rais¬ 
ed objections to denying listing and can¬ 
celled the sentence horn the letter which 
was to be sent to SEBI. I had clearly men¬ 
tioned that the company had not submitt¬ 
ed documents (regarding timely comple¬ 
tion of allotment) in time and listing 
should not be granted. Being my subordi¬ 
nate, Mr Kale, has to obey." 


MMMra-ajuijrttK 
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NEW BOURSE ON THE BLOCK 


U nlike the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, which tends to get 
embroiled in controversies, the 
National Stock Exchange (NSE) has 
taken off very well. Its capital market 
segment started in November and it 
is already trading in 1,026 scrips. 

The NSE has 300 members in 
Bombay alone, and according to its 
managing director, Dr R.H. Patil, 
"500 new members are being 
selected from 12 
important cities all over 
the country. 


The exchange has won 


over those brokers who 
had earlier been bringing 
in good business for BSE 
members and upgraded 


its support systems. Says 
Patil, "We ha' e also 
developed new software 


Kolhatkar says he did 
not know of the deletion. 

He left for a holiday in 
America. On his return, 
be says, he discovered 
not just the deletion but 
another letter from Kale 
to SEBI positively recom¬ 
mending listing of Essar 
Oil shares on the BSE. 

I asked Kale to resign 
and he did so," said Kol- 
hatkai. "If he was allow¬ 
ed to disobey his senior’s 
instructions there would 
then be no control over 
administration. The list¬ 
ing matter is still with 
SEBI. In Mr Kale's case 1 
used my powers." 

K olhatkar also blamed Kale for the 
broker Jhaveri's default in the MS 
shoes scandal. In his deposition before 
the Limayc Committee, he said that 
according to an office order of 11 
December, 1993, dividing administra¬ 
tive responsibility, market operations 
and surveillance were under Kale. 

But the committee, in its 138-page 
report, refused to accept this position. 
"Mr Kale," the report said, "is a much 
maligned person for no fault of his and 
he is being made a scapegoat for inac¬ 
tion of others. He has , every reason 


The NSE is already proving 
itself to be an exchange with a 
difference 


to provide more facilities and, up-to- 
date infommtion to our members." 

The NSE is also moving fast in a 
lot of other spheres. The controversy 
about the powers of the executive 


KAMAL HABRAJ 



On 19 June, he 
accepted 
Kolhatkar’s 
resignation letter, 
thus ending a short, 
turbulent 
executive 
directorship of the 
exchange 


director is expected to be out of the 
way soon. As Patil says, "The G.S. 
Pate) Committee's 
recommendations on tightening the 
stock exchange administration and 
giving more powers to the executive 
director of the stock exchange should 
be expected," 

The pace at which the NSE is 
moving may in fact force the BSE to 
get its act together, Though 

Kolhatkar claims that it 
was at his initiative that 
the Bombay Stock 
Exchange undertook 
massive modernisations, 
the fact remains that 
competition from the 
NSE played a major role 
in expediting a process 
which could otherwise 
have stretched on for ever. 


to feel demoralised as 
there is constant attempt 
to denigrate him in the 
eyes of the directors of 
the governing board." 

The report added that 
Kolhatkar "has not 
shown any improvement 
in his attitude towards 
work which continues to 
be casual. He has failed to 
discharge important 
managerial functions 
such as planning, organi- 
coordinating, 
motivating.' 

Then specific to the 
Jhaveri episode, the 
report observed that Kol¬ 
hatkar had failed to 
gather market' intelligence, not 
learnt from past mistakes and had handl¬ 
ed the situation ineptly. It was also point¬ 
ed out that the Bombay Stock Exchange 
had failed to function as a self- 
regulatory organisation. This was the 
final black mark against Kolhatkar. He 
had to go after this. 


H is successor is not going to have any 
easy time either. The MS Shoes 
scandal exposed weaknesses in SEBI's 
vetting system, and SEBI has since direc¬ 
ted a lot of its ire at the BSE. Market sour- 
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ccs insist that SEBI was determined to 
oust Kolhatkar even if he hadn’t 
resigned. 

SEBI’s chairman, D.R. Mehta, denies 
any victimisation, however. "The com¬ 
mittee that was set up at our instance has 
given its report," said Mehta. "Kolhat¬ 
kar has already resigned. We would not 
like to go beyond what the Limaye Com¬ 
mittee has recommended." 

But market sources and officials at 
the BSE aren't convinced. BSE staffers 



A.N. KOLHATKAR 


N l was eligible for 
91 days’ leave, but 
availed of only 50 
days’ leave. I went 
abroad twice, at my 
own expense, and 
on five official 
tours totalling 23 
days. So what Is all 
this talk [about 
taking too much 



leave]?" 

I say they are demoralised since the 
I resignation of Kale, and of Kolhatkar 
I soon after. "If for a small mistake senior 
I administrative officials like Kale and 
I Kolhatkar have to go, we will not be able 
to function with a Democles’ sword 
hanging over us like this," a senior mana¬ 
ger said. 

But sources at SEBI say that it is not a 
small matter. In its inspection of the 
1SE, it has come across several other 


irregularities and instances of lobbying. 
A report has been made of all this and it 
is said to be explosive. When asked 
about this, SEBI’s Mehta said, "The 
report hasn't come to me, so I can’t say 
anything about it." 

K olhatkar, though, is unfazed by all 
this. "1 was made the scapegoat," he 
insists. He says that the decision to close 
the stock exchange was taken by its 
governing board and that he can’t be bla¬ 
med for not being able to detect that Jha- 
veri was overbuying. 

Jhaveri exposed himself in the third 


The biggest boom in the stock 
market had occurred during 
Mayya’s term as executive 
director 


week of February, this year. "I was on 
tour during all that time till the first week 
of March," says Kolhatkar. "I cannot 
keep track of every detail at the micro¬ 
level. On a macro : levci, yes, I can be 
held responsible. I accept my constitutio¬ 
nal responsibility." 

But the BSE’s governing board, at the 
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four-hour-long meeting on 19 June at 
Jeejeebhoy Towers, wasn’t convinced. 
As a board member told Sunday, 
"There is nothing like constitutional res¬ 
ponsibility. He is responsible for not 
detecting the default in time." 

The Limaye Committee report 
phrases it only a little differently, 
saying, "The approach of Kolhatkar was 
casual, his priorities were wrong, and he 
could not create a rapport with the mem¬ 
bers of the BSE and the officers." 

"Kolhatkar was not easily approacha¬ 
ble. Not like Mayya," says a stock¬ 
broker. Mayya himself declined to make 


a comment, saying, "The matter is far 
too controversial." 

The other thing that is said of Kolhat 
kar is that he took too much leave. For 
instance, he wasn’t there when the Essar 
Oil listing controversy first surfaced. 
But Kolhatkar denies this. "During my 
tenure at the BSE," he says, "I was eligi¬ 
ble for 91 days’ leave, but availed of 
only 50 days' leave. I went abroad 
twice, at my own expense, and on five 
official tours totalling 23 days. So what 



One of Kolhatkar’* 
first rows was with 
Dosai, ex-president 
of the BSE. 

Kolhatkar 
Interpreted certain 
rules to give 
himself more 
powers. But Desal 
wouldn’t stand 
this. He resigned 


is all this talk about?" 

n one level, it seems churlish to be 
bothered about someone’s leave- 
taking. But the tough new recommenda¬ 
tions of the Limaye Committee will for¬ 
ce any new executive director of the 
stock exchange to give 200 per cent of 
himself, if not more. 

For instance, such functions as sur¬ 
veillance, inspection and market opera¬ 
tions should be clubbed under one 


department, the report says. It has also 
asked for separate rules and bye-laws for 
corporate members and a stricter enfor¬ 
cement of capital adequacy norms. 

Clearly, the executive director is 
expected to handle all this work. Paralle- 
ly, the report says that the president and 
other office-bearers of the BSE ought to 
handle the time-taking public relations 
work to leave the executive director free 
to look after the administration. All in 
all, any new executive director will have 



.R. MEHTA 


"The Limaye 
Committee that 
was set up at our 
Instance has given 
its report. 

Kolhatkar has 
already resigned. 
We would not like 
to go beyond what 
the committee has 
recommended" 


to be a workaholic. 

No one has been chosen for the job, so 
far. Incredibly, Kale is first in the runn¬ 
ing for it, followed by a senior executive 
of an industrial house. The Essar Oil 
delisting controversy has to be resolved 
before Kale can be considered. But who- j 
ever gets the job will have to contend j 
with a fire-eating, muscie-flexing I 
SEBI. • j 

Anmnd/Bombmy j 
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JAYSHREESENGUPTA 


COMING TO 

AMERICA 


The country is no longer the land of opportunities for immigrants 
from the Indian subcontinent 



There was a time 
when a sari-clad 
woman drew admi¬ 
ring glances from 
otherwise blase 
New Yorkers. Not 
any more. There 
are far too many 
Indians in New 
York these days. 
At every comer newspaper stand, Indi¬ 
ans pop out from little kiosks to hand 
over candy or newspaper. And at every 
major supermarket or department store, 
an Indian or Bangladeshi girl is manning 
the till. They are also at the upper end of 
the job market, and some of the rich doc¬ 
tors and investment bankers in America 
are Indians. But these days, the more vis¬ 
ible Indians, at least in New York, are 
less prosperous. You’ll find them driv¬ 
ing taxis, selling watches from the pave¬ 
ment and standing in comers giving 
paper handouts to advertise restaurants, 
sleazy go-go joints and back-alley sales. 
Americans are right now busy protect¬ 
ing their own economy from crashing 
into a deep recession. One way of protec¬ 
ting jobs is to tighten the screws on 
immigration, and that is exactly what 
the Americans are trying to do. They 
fear an onslaught of undesirable 
immigrants, whom they aptly call 
‘aliens*. 

There was something new I notic- 
j ed — immigrants from the subcontinent 
| are feeling insecure. In Manhattan, a 
j Bangladeshi gave me a free croissant 
j when no one was looking in a cookie 
! shop, and reminisced fondly about Rang- 
pur, Sylhet, from where he came. But 
another Bangladeshi, a supervisor in a 
popular drug store, harassed me unneces¬ 
sarily and did not accept my traveller’s 
cheque, openly doubting mv credenti- 

» - 

i 

i 


One way off protecting 
jobs is to tighten the 
screws on immigration, 
and that is exactly what 
the Americans are 
trying to do. They fear 
an onslaught off 
undesirable 
immigrants, whom they 
aptly call ‘aliens’ 


als. He was one of the growing breed of 
Indians, Bangladeshis and Pakistanis 
who like to show that they are impartial 
to their own types by being extra severe 
with them. One can understand their atti¬ 
tude. Because they have settled there, 
they cannot afford to lose their jobs, 
especially vhen they have got better 
jobs than others. Such aggressive India 
or Asia-bashers are employed even by 
the World Bank, IMF and the US govern¬ 
ment, to be extra-strict with their own • 
kind and are trusted officers, if they 
succeed. 

T he feeling of insecurity among Indi¬ 
ans in America is apparent in a wide 
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cross-section, starting from officials in 
the World Bank to lowly taxi drivers. It 
could be, among other things, because 
of America’s new immigration policy. 
A Federal Advisory Commission will 
soon be recommending the gradual 
reduction of legal immigration by one- 
third and reshuffling visa priorities to 
speed up the admission of only spouses 
and young children of legal aliens. If 
accepted by the US Congress, this 
would be the biggest change in immigra¬ 
tion policies in 40 years. Earlier, hordes 
of Indians arrived on account of easier 
laws which permitted American-Indian 
citizens to bring in their brothers, sisters 
and parents from India. That is how so 



many Indians with dubious skills and 
qualifications arrived in America in the 
last few years. There will also be a 
change in the numbers allowed to work 
professionally in America. This will 
affect the number of skilled workers and 
the time they can spend in America as. 
guest workers. 

If Americans are trying to slop people 
from poor countries from entering the 
US, especially when recession is on the 
horizon, there are other ways of tackling 
the problem. Latin Americans, especial¬ 
ly Mexicans coming across the border, 
are the biggest fear. The poor in Latin 
America have got poorer and the rich, 
richer over the last decade of structural 


adjustment. This was pointed out by the 
president of the Inter American Develop 
ment Bank, Enrique V. Iglesias, at a 
seminar m Washington. The growing 
inequality has been due to the policies of 
Latin American governments which 
have tried to recover from severe balan- 



WorVd Bank: It should set to It that 
tti* *conom!c reforms progress 
smoothly In India and there Is no 
drastic Increase In Income 
Inequality 


Mexico: to keep Mexicans In their 
own country, the Americans 
negotiated NAFTA, so that the 
Immediate poor neighbour could 
grow fast enough 



ce of payments crises in the last decade. 
The recessions in Latin America created 
a severe downward pressure on wages, 
and workers were forced to accept either 
large wage-cuts or work in the informal 
sector, earning very little. Meanwhile, 
due to excessive government borrow¬ 
ings to meet budget deficits, the interest 
rates were hiked to make government 
bonds attractive. The rich, holding capi¬ 


tal assets, got richer. Taxes were impos¬ 
ed to collect money from the middle clas¬ 
hes for servicing the national debt and to 
pay bond-holders. The middle classes 
also suffered due to inflation. No won¬ 
der, there has been such pressure to migr¬ 
ate to America. 

To keep Mexicans in then own 
country, the Americans negotiated 
NAFTA, so that the immediate poor 
neighbour could grow fast enough. The 
Mexican rescue package, after the rec¬ 
ent crisis, worth $50 billion was also 
worked out in no time. If America is inte¬ 
rested in keeping Asians at bay, there 
will have to be a change of policy concer¬ 
ning the Asian countries. The solution 
does not lie in limiting the number of 
legal aliens or retrenching the ones 
already employed in America. In fact, in 
the restructuring of the industrial and ser¬ 
vice sectors that is going on, many Indi¬ 
ans will be losing their jobs And you 
will find many NRIs entering the job 
market in India. Problems would arise if 
the Indian economy is not growing fast 
enough to utilise them. 

The US and the World Bank should 
see to it that the economic reforms pro¬ 
gress smoothly in India and there is no 
drastic increase in income inequality in 
India. To keep Indians in India, the Ame¬ 
ricans on their own, should have greater 
involvement in India’s growth process 
by investing in joint-ventures and giv¬ 
ing access to technology and knowhow. 
That would also save the huge sums of 
money spent on foreign tours of mini¬ 
sters to woo the American investor . 
Americans should give better access lo 
their markets to Indian, Bangladeshi and 
Pakistani exporters. All the South Asian 
countries have severe problems of 
poverty, illiteracy and high population 
growth. Unless poverty is eradicated, 
the lure of the West will remain and 
there will be pressure to migrate, especia¬ 
lly to America. 

Americans could learn from the Euro¬ 
pean Union, which has severe unemploy¬ 
ment problems but is helping north Afri¬ 
ca to develop rapidly in order to prevent 
the Algerians, Moroccans and Tunisians 
from crossing over to Europe to seek 
jobs. The European Union’s pact with 
the Maghreb countries includes massive 
aid, access to the European market and 
European investment in joint ventures. 
Their efforts to help north Africa to 
grow fast are based more on their own 
needs. • 




i ■ 
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Jayshree Sangupta is a Delhi-based economist 
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Shopkeepers and trade union leaders demonstrating against the Bill: up In arms 


To let, or not to let 


T enant-landlord disputes are an 
age-old phenomenon. And 
with the passing of the Delhi 
Rent Bill, 1994, by both the 
houses of Parliament in June, 
the conflict between the two parties has 
acquired even more belligerent overto¬ 
nes. As it seemed that the Rent Bill 
would become law with the President’s 
approval, tenant-traders in the capital 
created a brouhaha. 

I Their grouse: the bill permits landlor¬ 
ds to increase rents, makes eviction 
easier, makes it mandatory for all agree¬ 
ments between the tenants and landlords 
to be registered, and limits the inheritabi- 
Jity of the premises by tenants. 

The tenant-traders have vociferously 


Will Delhi's new 
Rent Bill resolve the 
t enant-landlord 
conflict? 


dubbed the bill as "pro-landlord”. In pro¬ 
test against the bill, the markets in the 
capital remained shut for three consecu¬ 
tive days, which resulted in a staggering 
Rs 15 erore loss of business. On 12 June, 
hundreds of traders converged at Ghanta 
lihar in Chandni Chowk, one of the larg¬ 
est and oldest commercial centre* in the 
capital, to burst copies of the bill. In 


South Extension, a posh shopping area, 
traders blocked roads, disrupting traffic 
for hours on end. 

What’s more, in some areas the 
traders took out processions wearing 
black badges and held dhamas. A note 
circulated amongst them read: "All 
traders will riug bells outside their 
shops, till the sleeping government wakes 
up to our interests." 

For several years now, rent and evic¬ 
tion matters have been decided by the 
old and flawed Delhi Rent Control Act 
(DRCA), 1958, which was amended in 
1988 to incorporate some changes. But 
despite the amendment, the tenancy dis¬ 
putes were not being resolved 
effectively. 
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Hence, in 1992, work began on a bill 
which would rationalise legislation, bal¬ 
ance the interest of the tenants and land¬ 
lords and encourage higher investments 
in the urban rental housing sector to 
tackle the housing problem in the capi¬ 
tal. According to experts, therefore, die 
present changes in the bill are a major 
step in the government’s policy of econo¬ 
mic liberalisation 

Says D S Bawa, president of the 
Society for Fair Laws and Justice, "The 
existing legislation has distorted the 
land market and has spawned a black 
market in rents, through payments of 
pugn and salami (the non-refundable 
secunty deposits) All this has gone 
against the interest of the new tenants" 

E xperts say that the proposed changes 
m the bill are aimed at minimising 
the procedural delays by keeping tenan¬ 
cy litigations outside the 
High Court’s junsdic- 


LIMjll tiBkUim m m 

, ,:i| m ayiyip 

||W .Will mm Hi lavvur 

' of the landlords" 

Q 

I { . . I . . 

a v pelhi cfikf minister Madanlal Khurarn m the 
,, new Rent Bill 




' Delhi's chief minister Modem Lai 
4 Wmiwm, led an 11-member 

, rfjty party delegation to the President 
' oh 20 June, requesting him to set up a 
committee to analyse the Delhi Rent 
B$. Landlords accuse him of tiding 
with the tenant-traders who don't 
WQ>d the new bill to see the light of 
day, Khurana spoke to Sunday on 
the controversial bill. Excerpts: 
Sunday: The present ckaogts ta 
t{re bid will bring about balance in 


it his source tfUveUhood? 
Especially, when original tenant 
ti^m^eveninpoAcomroercial 
areas are paying ridiculous rents 
like Rs 150 for a 2,090 sq ft «hop? 

A: People forget that though many of 
the traders do pay these kind of rents 
they have also paid massive sums as 
pugris So, the landlorcTis not thd k#er. 

Q: You are also accused rtf 4 
favouring large traders to get their 1 ' 


tion, and routing such 
cases directly from lower 
tribunals to the Supreme 
Court in case of appeals. 

In fact, this is aimed to 
lighten the burden of the 
judiciary 

This will help dispose 
of tenant-Jandloid dis¬ 
putes much faster 
Innumerable cases are 
pending with Delhi’s 
Tees Hazari court The 
ten additional rent con¬ 
trollers in Delhi are saddl¬ 
ed with 3,000 cases of 
tenancy disputes each, 
while another 1,500 
remain stuck in the chiet • 
rent controller’s musty files Altogether, 
Delhi has about 50,000 pending eviction 
cases, while in India, the number is a 
staggering 1 5 crore 

However, not all state goverments 
have adopted the altered provisions The 
Punjab government, like Delhi’s, is also 
awaiting the presidential approval for its 
bill, the Maharashtra Assembly is yet to 
locus its attention on the new rent bill, 
while Karnataka is still in the process of 
re-working its existing rent laws 

However, the tenants are not the only 
ones to protest Landlords, too, have 
written innumerable letters to newspa¬ 
pers protesting against the delay in the 
bill’s passage In fact, the landlords say 
that, since they don’t have an organised 
body representing their interests, they 
have been ridden over rough-shod by 



«legislation that was earlier 
loaded in favour of tenants. Why 
ate you using tactics to delay the 
passage of the bill? 

M.L Khurana: the new bill is 
loaded heavily in favour of the 
landlords. This is dangerous as it can 
mean the death of business for those 
small shopkeepers who rely on 
rented shops for their livelihood. 
Under the eviction clause, traders 
will have to vacate the premises 
within ay ear, if the landlord 
produces an affidavit saying he 
need* itfor 


ikeepounstagthe 
£ because hehas made 


wKhanyiaUgr’.l 

hut want fabric 

|»iw w WWwBWDm wW PrW fVHk 

about a balance in a 

legislation that a 
lopsided" 


votes. After all, they have a large 
and strong lobby. 

A: I am not siding with any ‘lobby'. I 
just want to bring about balance in a 
legislation that is lopsided. 

Q: But why is it that you are 
suddenly waking up to the bill? 
After all, both the bouses of 
Parliament took over six months 
to clear the bill.? 

A: I have not suddenly taken sides. 1 
had written to the urban affairs * 
minister last September, urging her 
to bring about balance in the bill. I 
sent another letter to the ministry iu 
October, but nothing happened, 
That's why, I have now asked for the 
President’s intervention. • 
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In protest against 
the bill, the markets 
in the capital 
remained shut for 
three consecutive 
days, which 
resulted in a 
staggering loss of 
Rsl5crore 



the large and influential tenant-trader 
wielding tremendous political clout. 

They believe the tenant-traders have 
managed to gamer government support 
and rope in the chief minister to repres¬ 


ent their case to the President because of 
their immense clout {See interview). 

The landlords also feel that it is unfair 
that they tire getting such ridiculous 
rents, when real estate prices have gone 


up over the years. For instance, the 
tenant-traders in Connaught Place — an 
up market commercial centre in Delhi 
—pay measly monthly rents ranging bet¬ 
ween Rs 150 and Rs 400, for a 2,000 sq 


Lopsided laws 

Calcutta house owners demand a change in the 
present Tenancy Act 


se owners in Calcutta are 
mantling a better deal. In this 
. city, house rent is still very low 
V compared to other metros. So, 

$!, landlords are demanding new 
% laws to make rent revision possible. 

*■’' : "The prevailing misconception 
v '< about house owners is that they are 
'landlords’ in the true sense of the 
and that tenants are an exploited 
5 -m* says Samir Ghosh, president of 
the Calcutta Metropolitan House 
Owner’s Association. "The 1956 
'jfp nancy Act was overwhelmingly in 
flmstfnr of the tenants, ostensibly to 
g>j#it»ia the landlords from evicting 
tenants and charging exorbitant 
si|t feta . CM?' 1 protest is therefore against 
jggjjp'M96 Act and all its pernicious 


implications." 

Ghosh feels that it is the landlords 
who have become the most 
exploited. According to him, the 
Tenancy Act has reduced them to 
second-class citizens, branded diem 
as an affluent, exploitative class, and 
has deprived them of the benefits of 
their investments. 

A number of landlords' 
associations in Calcutta are 
demanding a new law to replace the 
Act of 1956, which, they feel, has 
become outdated. In addition, they 
are seeking die formation of a rent 
tribunal to decide contentious cases 
till a law is enforced. 

In 1985, the Left Front had said in 
its election manifesto that a new law 




A rcsMentltl area la Calcutta: bif 
city blues 


would be enacted, keeping in mind 
the interest ofboth the landlord and 
the tenant. But, no action has been , . 
taken in that direction yet •',/ 

The landlords’associations raise 
the following points to highlight' )■ 

their predicament: .. • 

' v l *■ \ii 

• At a time when inflation is ah ,' 

" ’ ■ ^ 
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According to D.S. 
Bawa, president of 
the Society for Fair 
Laws and Justice, 
"The existing 
legislation has 
distorted the land 
market and has 
spawned a black 
market in rents" 


ft commercial premise. Similarly, in 
Chandni Chowk, the rents are equally 
ludicrous. Apparently, the tenants arc 
paying rents ranging between Rs 10 and 
Rs 50 for a shop. 


B ut Delhi is not the the only metropo¬ 
lis facing this problem. Tenant- 
landlord disputes are common in most 
of the big cities. So, the Delhi Rent Bill 
is expected to have far-reaching 


acceptable phenomenon, why is it 
that house rents have been shackled 
at a fixed rate? 

• When the prices are decided in the 
open market, why is it that house rent 
is decided at the court of laW? 


• Even when the term of agreement 
expires, a landlord fails to get back 
( ownership of the house. Is this kind 
of breach of contract encouraged 
anywhere else? 


* In the last 30 years, it has been seen 
that fewer people are investing in 

. housing. Even the tenants of the 50*s 

generation had a desire to build their 

>wn houses, But, today tenants don’t 

rave thatidcHnation. This is adding 
n , ;o the housing problenm the already 
U* emitted city. 

. , - * When camera is ab^ 

h. 

* 


vacate the premises and, instead, 
demand compensation to move out, 
does it not amount to asking for 
ransom? 

• Sub-letting government flats and 
stay ing a\yay from such premises for 
three months without valid reason 
can lead to eviction. Why is the law 
not applicable to private housing? 


♦ The landlord has to bear the brunt 
of municipal taxes when both tenant, 
and landlord m enjoying the 
benefits. 

• An increasing number of people 
are coming to urban areas to settle. 
Shouldn't there be adequate 
incentives to build houses then? 



consequences. 

The latest figures in Bombay show 
that over two lakh houses are lying vac¬ 
ant because landlords fear eviction. In 
Maharashtra, as a whole, the figure is 
high as eight lakh. Similarly, in Delhi, 
out of the 10 lakh landlords, over a lakh 
prefer not to let out their premises. 

But this attitude among the landlords 
in the capital may change with the intro¬ 
duction of the new Delhi Rent Bill, 
which is estimated to cover the city's six 
lakh rented homes apart from the shops. 
Says H.D. Shourie, director of Common 
Cause, a public interest organisation, "If 
the new Bill is not passed it will do incal¬ 
culable harm to the country’s housing 
problem. As it is landlords are sceptical 
of giving their houses on rent, they 
would stiffen even further." 

However, political observers feel that 
this is a rather myopic view. As Shourie 
points out, M How can you woo the large 
traders, who number not more than a 
lakh, at the expense of over 10 lakh land¬ 
lords in Delhi? Instead of helping them 
gamer votes, this stand can backfire and 
seriously harm their vote-banks." 

And even as the bill’s fate hangs in 
balance, with the President deliberating 
over it, the battle between the tenants 
and the landlords continues to rage. • 

Nmmta Lal/Nmw D0lhl 
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Members of the new regime on the first day of the Assembly session: enduring alliance? 

POPULAR RULE 

Despite occasional friction, the BJP-Shiv Sena coalition 
seems to he working in Maharashtra 

H ow has the Shiv Scna-BJP ched the Nav Sanjeevan Yojana to father (there were plans to name it after 
coalition fared in the three improve the conditions of tribals, started Morarji Desai). And, two, when his 
months since it came to the Kamdhenu scheme to make rural daughter-in-law, Rashmi, was persuad- 
power in Maharashtra? women self-sufficient, and taken up an edtobethechieforganiseroftheSena’s 
"They’ve made a very ambitious plan to house Bombay’s 40 women’s wing, 
good beginning. I think they deserve a lakh slum dwellers. Evidently, some of 

pat on the back," said Bal Thackeray, the election promises are beginning to A refreshing offshoot of the admi- 
commenting on the fledgling regime. be implemented. iMtnistrative inexperience of the two 

The common man would raise three Also, being in power has forced both coalition partners, especially the Sena's, 
cheers to that. At first, many thought the Sena and the BJP to tone down their has been their method of governance, 
that the new government’s inexperience rabidity and adopt a more responsible One Shiv Sena minister and a Congress 
would be a stumbling block. But the outlook, though that may be a temporary rebel have adopted Vikramaditya-like 
results of the power flip-flop have come phenomenon. For, Bal Thackeray recent- tactics to root out social ills, 
out sunny-side up. ly reiterated, "1 like their (the Sena’s) In an attempt to bust a racket in state 

The government has taken several militancy. It should be there." transport bus tickets, Pramod Navalkar 

steps aimed at hiking its popularity However, fears that Thackeray is cap- of the Shiv Sena, the flamboyant trans¬ 
rating. It has frozen the prices of essenti- able of keeping it all in the family were port minister, went incognito to buy a 
al cpmmodities on the public distribu- revived last fortnight by two incidents, ticket the regular way, but was told that 
tion system to reduce hunger, offered One, when he declared that a new none was av ailabl e for a fortnight 
additional subsidies in education, laun- flyover at Bandra will be named after his So, he approached a tout, who gave 
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him a ticket and charged him Rs 30 
extra. An incensed Navalkar punched 
the man and had him arrested. 

In another equally dramatic incident, 
Congress rebel and minister of state for 
education, Anil Deshmukh, stood in a 
queue at the Anjuman Islam High 
School where admissions were on. 
When his turn came, he applied for his 
son’s admission. The education officer 
demanded Rs 10,000 or, alternatively, a 
letter from the education minister! The 
erring officer was suspended on the spot. 

Some of the measures taken by the alii- 
ance are being criticised as populist (free 
housing to 40 lakh slum dwellers; renam¬ 
ing of Bombay as Mumbai), puritanical 
(ban on gambling), sexist (the earlier 
decision to implement the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation rule 
that women should not 
work after 8 pm) and iso¬ 
lationist (Marathi to be 
adopted as the sole langu¬ 
age for all state business). 

And, of course, there is 
the biggest issue of all — 

Enron. Though the 
government swears that 
its stand on the power pro¬ 
ject is part of its vachan- 
nama (promise), it has 
been accused of flogging 
Enron purely to extract 
political mileage. 

Critics also say that 
many of the new govern¬ 
ment’s schemes arc simp¬ 
ly modified versions of 
Congress plans such as 
the privatisation of high¬ 
way construction or the 
repatriation of illegal 
immigrants, for example. 

Strangely, the Con¬ 
gress, in its new avatar as 
the main Opposition par¬ 
ty in the state, remained 
low throughout this per¬ 
iod. Political observers 
speculate that Sharad 
Pawar was keeping unu¬ 
sually quiet in the hope 
that the government 
would reciprocate by 
approving Enron. 

Now, this unspoken 
truce seems to have 
ended. For the last two 
weeks, the Congress has 
started acting with the 
sort of heat befitting an 
Opposition party. Former 

SUNDAY 3—4 Jufy 



Bal Thackeray: politics in command? 

home minister Arun Mehta has sent a 
legal notice to deputy chief mini¬ 
ster Gopinath Munde, asking him to pro¬ 
duce evidence to support the allegation 
that phone calls had been made to Dubai 
from Mehta’s office. 


O n the surface, the alliance seems to 
be working but cracks are also beco¬ 
ming visible, lending credence to the 
belief that the Shiv Sena and the BJP 
have a tenuous relationship. 

Their victory has meant different 
things to the two parties. For the state¬ 
centric Shiv Sena, it is the culmination 
of its campaign, whereas, to the BJP, it is 
merely a stepping stone to the Centre. 
This essential difference is underlined 
by the contempt that the leaders of both 
parties have for each other. 

BJP general secretary Pramod Maha- 
jan dismisses the Sena as a dead-end par¬ 
ty whose lifetime ambition to rule Maha¬ 
rashtra has been fulfilled. Similarly, 
Thackeray never misses an opportunity 
to make caustictemarks about the BJP. 
Adding to their problems is a history 
of unpleasant undercurr¬ 
ents between the two par¬ 
ties. Thackeray and 
Munde have never seen 
eye to eye ever since 
Munde edged out Mano- 
har Josh: as the leader of 
the Opposition in Maha¬ 
rashtra three years ago. 

Upstaging one another 
has often been the name 
of the game. In a public 
display of honesty, the 
BJP ministers declared 
their assets leaving their 
Sena counterparts in a 
Catch-22 situation that 
widened schisms, 

Thackeray has made it 
amply clear that his first 
concern is his party’s 
ideology; the alliance 
comes only next. When 
BJP leaders expressed 
their annoyance at some 
of Thackeray ’ s irrespons¬ 
ible statements, Thacke¬ 
ray used his favourite 
method of delivering a 
veiled threat—via an edi¬ 
torial in the Saamtut 
where he said the BJP 
would be wise to remem¬ 
ber that the Sena had a 
large following in the 
state, 

But so far the alliance 
has endured, papering 
over the fissures that 
have occasionally 
appeared. • 

Lyli i Bavmdmm/Bombmy 
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IIMES OF CONTENTION 

- ..,■.. ... ... ■■ ... ...i, 

• The fact that deputy chief minister Gopinath Munde bagged the 
home portfolio, rattled the Sena. But in a recent reshuffle, Bal 
Thackeray tried to gain some hold over the ministry. 

• Banishing Enron has been a constant on the BJP agenda while 
the Sena has not noticeably participated in any anti-Enron move. 

• Mtni Ratnam’s Bomda/had the go-ahead from Thackeray after 
he had viewed and censored the film, but police chief Satish 
Sawhney was told by Munde to hold the release of the film. 

• Munde's proposed ban on lottery has few supporters among 
the Sena, and the ban on matka is seen by them as impracticable. 

• Munde is opposed to the release of film star Sanjay Dutt 
whereas Thackeray openly lobbies for it. 

. • The Shiv Sena is against reinstating the suspended deputy 
, municipal commissioner of Bombay, G.R. Khaimar, while the BJP 
wants hiiff back. 


• The two partiashave clashed over the allotment of seats in the 
rpricipal ejections for New Bombay and Aurangabad. 






■■■■■■■■■■■MEDIA MUSINGSpHBBBI^^MBHi 

. * . ' ~ ^ '■ ’ — - ' > —.* 

__ V GANGADHAR _ 

The favourite 

WHIPPING-BOY 

While several other magazines get away with a lot of trash, it's Debonair 
that has been repeatedly targeted by overzealous authorities 


My association with 
Debonair magazine 
goes back to over 25 
years. I had worked 
with most of the edi¬ 
tors who were associa¬ 
ted with it. When 
[ Vinod Mehta was editing Debonair , we 
launched quite a few new features. One 
of them, titled Windbags Of India creat¬ 
ed quite a stir because it did not spare 
anyone including intellectuals like Giri- 
lalJain, V.R. Krishna Iyer and Dr Subra- 
maniam Swamy. 

Vinod also encouraged investigative 
stories. My pieces on the discrimination 
against Muslims in cooperative housing 
societies and the prejudices against 
coloured students from Africa studying 
in Bombay created a lot of stir. 

Debonair was and is good value for 
readers’ money. It has about six pages of 
photographs of female nudes. Semi¬ 
nudes, in fact, because they are always 
topless. Since nude modelling is yet to 
catch up in India, most of the models 
appear distinctly uneasy rather than pro¬ 
vocative. The photographs are hardly 
titillating and can by no account be held 
responsible for corrupting the nation’s 
youth. 

The topless models, of course, have 
their ardent admirers. Some of them 
write impassioned and pathetic letters to 
the editor urging the magazine to 
publish pictures of fully nude women. 
Besides the nudes. Debonair offers a 
wide variety of reading—in-depth inter¬ 
views. political commentary, literary 
pieces, jokes, book reviews and pieces 
on sports. Randhir Khare, who edits the 
magazine now, is doing a first-rate job. 
To describe Debonair as a semi-pom 
magazine is really not fair. 

The magazine normally carries two 



Debonair offers a wide 
variety of in-depth reading 
and is good value for 
readers’ money. To 
describe it as a semi-porn 
magazine is really not fair 


pages devoted to answers to questions 
on the sexual problems of its readers. 
Specialists repeatedly assure desperate 
readers that masturbation is perfectly 
normal or the size of the penis has very 
little to do with actual performance. 
Some of the questions, no doubt, are 
embarrassing. But if Debonair is to be 
penalised, what about Femina which car¬ 
ries equally outspoken and embarrass¬ 
ing questions in its ‘Home Truths’ and 
‘Prescription’ columns? 

In its 23 June issue, Femina carried a 


question from a 16-> ear-old boy who 
asked for advice on his affair with his 
25-year-old tuition teacher with whom 
he was having sex with condoms and 
oral sex. Replied Pearl Padamscc, noted 
actress and director (how does that make 
her an expert on these issues?): "Why 
not? Both of you seem to be having fun, 
gaining experience and are emotionally 
satisfied.” Would such an answer con¬ 
vince parents who send their children 
for tuitions? What if the question had 
been asked by a 17-year-old girl taught 
by a 25-year-old tuition master? 

The same column carried a question 
from yet another 17-year-old boy who 
appeared a bit confused because he had 
affairs with his 25-year-old teacher, the 
15-year-old daughter of the teacher’s 
31-year-old neighbour, the neighbour 
herself and then her 14-year-old 
daughter. The boy juggled with his sex 
life so well that none of his partners 
knew he carried on with the others. He 
wanted help on what he should do if the 
truth ever came out. 

While other magazines carry such pro¬ 
vocative questions and answers colum¬ 
ns, Debonair , these days, has become 
the favourite target of overzealous autho¬ 
rities. Copies are often confiscated, prin¬ 
ting schedules upset and the staff haras¬ 
sed. The Shiv Sena culture minister, Pra- 
mod Navalkar has launched a ‘Clean 
Bombay* drive. This has nothing to do 
with cleaning up the garbage, filth or 
controlling atmospheric pollution. 
Magazines like Debonair are getting it 
on their necks. 


Muscle power _ 

Can the tiger really change its stripes? 
No, if one goes by the attack .launched 
by Shiv Sena goons on the offices of the 
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Lokmat Group of Publi- 

in Aurangabad. ^^B& 1 | 4 

Reacting to an unflatler- ^^B , ^ P B B: m 

ing news item on one of Jt 

their local leaders, the ; 

Sena goons armed with ^^Bj^^BjjjjjE^. ^ 
knives, choppers and 

bicycle chains, stormed ^^B ^B \ 

into the Lokmat office. ■ 'mm. I tBp^^^KB’ Bp m 

Editors were threatened iI l 

at knife points. Computer ||^v t* |k K 

terminals, fax machines, 

fans, furniture and win- «■* * * ~ : ~~*”* i * 

dow panes were sma- pWj*»g***^*^^^T**!!*|||^l l > 111111 ' m *~ ^ 

shed. The telephone ope- BBBMP r 

rator and some staff mem- ^^B|Pf 

bers were hurt in the BEjp 

"“* W& . 

The Lokmat Group is a 
respected. established 

group with a vast reader- ^ F 

ship. In a front-page edito- L - & _ 

nal, the managing editor. B al Thackeray: trying to play down attack* on tha madia 

Vijay Darda, said that the 

Sena attack was a slur on the BJP-SS attack, Thackeray asked the media why i 

government. Issues should be settled it had not raised its voice in Tamil Nadu f 

through talks and not muscle power in a where journalists were being roughed 

democracy. "If the press in Maharashtra up by the Jayalalitha government. , 

were to work under such a threatening Obviously, Thackeray does not read his 

situation, the new rulers must realise daily newspapers on this issue. Or he jj 

they would not be able to run the reads only the Saamna. 

administration." Meanwhile, one of the Bombay eve- 0 

The Sena chief dismissed the attack ningers announced a donation of Rs 25 c 

as the "folly of an individual". But his lakh from chief minister Manohar Joshi 

mouthpiece Saamna chortled over the to the Bombay Press Club. Well, the 

attack. In an effort to play down the Press CJub does not seem to s 

_ a .. , ^ . . mind from where its 

Megd !; a RfKHOd funds come from The * 

all-party government la hardly realistic .. .. nnH o 




funds come from. The 
honourable members and 
the office bearers had for¬ 
gotten the Ixtkmat attack, 
or the dhama in front of 
the Sena building last 
yeai protesting against 
unprovoked attacks on 
mediapersons. Today, it 
is Rs 25 lakh from the 
Sena government; tomor¬ 
row it could be Rs 50 lakh 
from Dawood Ibrahim. 
Isn’t he one of our NRls? 

Hardly 

realistic 

^ --- . ... - . . - 

Whether in power or 
out of power, Ramakrish- 
na Hegde has a group of 
journalists eating out of 
his hand. These 


include editors, columnists and senior 
political correspondents. 

I was not really surprised when Heg- 
de’s suggestion of a Rao-lcd all-party 
government (minus the BJP) was wide¬ 
ly discussed in the media. The Hin¬ 
dustan Times had a flattering write-up 
on Hegde. But The Pioneer wondered 
about the logic behind Hegde\s propo¬ 
sal, particularly when the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s leadership was being challenged 
on various fronts. The Telegraph advis¬ 
ed its readers to "hedge your bets" and 
observed that realism was not one of the 
virtues of Hegde’s proposal. "It is hardly 
realistic to expect that at one signal from 
Mr Hegde, the two Fronts will change 
tracks and form an alliance with the 
Congress." 

Bombay’s The Daily in a strongly- 
worded editorial pointed out that the 
"national government’s" theme, as 
expounded by Hegde, had already been 
tested, tried and trashed twice by the 
electorate. Yet the press makes much of 
it because it loves to tread on this famili¬ 
ar ground. Hegde and his cronies, accor¬ 
ding to The Daily are only trying to prop 
up a failed leader while trying to replace 
his government with something when, 
theoretically, even the worst govern¬ 
ment can go on forever by slipping in its 
representatives in a "national" govern¬ 
ment. This proposal was inimical to the 
democratic way of life and deserved to 
be rejected outright. • 
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THE STAGE IS SET 

At last, the National School of Drama makes its presence felt in 

regional theatre 


One of the 
main aims of 
the project— 
besides 
fostering 
theatre 
activity— 
was to 
research 
various 
theatre forms 
in the regions 



A fortnight ago, a group of 
people landed at Port Blair, 
the capital of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, to 
embark on an unusual artis¬ 
tic adventure in that remote and remov¬ 
ed part of the country: conducting a 
workshop on theatre techniques for 
some of the islanders. And this was not 
some hare-brained scheme of a bunch of 
drama over-enthusiasts, but a serious ini¬ 
tiative taken by experts from the premier 
National School of Drama (NSD). 

This ‘reaching out’ across thousands 
of miles is part of the NSD’s ongoing 
programme to take training in theatre to 
the grassroots. "Through such work¬ 
shops, we are acting as catalysts for the 
growth of theatre activity at the local 
levels across the country," says Kirti 
Jain, director of NSD. 

Even though the Port Blair experi¬ 
ment may remain a one-off affair for the 
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time being, what clearly comes through 
is that the NSD is finally spreading its 
activities. And it was high time it did so, 
because from the time the institute was 
set up in 1959 to very recently, it had 
restricted its activities to Delhi. One of 
the complaints was that although the 
NSD was an apex body for theatre train¬ 
ing in the country, its presence outside 
the capital was felt only when it staged a 
few plays in select cities. 

There were other grouses against the 
NSD: the medium of instruction was 
Hindi, as also the performances that 
were staged by the institute. NSD stu¬ 
dents from the non-Hindi speaking areas 
had revolted against this. Added to this 
was the widely held view that theatre trai¬ 
ning can be effective only if it is conduct¬ 
ed in the regional languages and theatri¬ 
cal productions relevant only if they 
addressed local concerns. 

All this had led to the long-standing 


demand that the NSD branch out and set 
up regional drama schools. But there 
had been no progress on this front until 
Jain took over as director a couple of 
years ago. Under her, a national commit¬ 
tee was set up to formulate the modalit¬ 
ies and institute a pilot project. 

One of the main aims of the project— 
besides fostering theatre activity — was 
to research various theatre forms in the 
regions, document productions and 
record trends. The ultimate goal being to 
establish full-fledged drama schools in 
each state of the country. Only thus 
could various theatrical traditions in the 
country retain their culture-and-region 
specific identity while being in a posi¬ 
tion to absorb diverse trends from other 
parts of the country and the world. 

S ince Karnataka has the largest num¬ 
ber of NSD graduates in the 
country, it was natural that th; first pro- 
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jcct centre be set up in Bangalore, which 
would be predecessor to two more cen¬ 
tres — in Calcutta and Bombay. The 
Bangalore centre (which has the long- 
winded name of Regional Resource- 
cum-Research Centre — RRC in short), 
recently celebrated its first anniversary. 

The festival of five plays to mark the 
occasion also made it an opportune time 
to assess how far the NSD has really suc¬ 


ceeded in spreading out its activities. 

The Bangalore RRC has six southern 
states — including Pondicherry and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands — under 
its purview and its director, Devendra 
Raja Ankur, enthuses, M We took up 
three states in the first year and have 
been going to the grassroots and holding 
workshops about different aspects of 
theatre even in mofussil towns. And the 
response everywhere has been very 
good." 

"The NSD’s RRC has helped theatre 
a lot," agrees B. Jayashree, a well- 
known Kannada theatre personality and 
a former NSD student herself. "They are 
helping create awareness about theatre 
even in remote areas." So far, 150 partici¬ 
pants of RRC’s workshops in the four 
major southern states have received trai¬ 
ning in various aspects of theatre like 
acting, voice-training, set and costume 
design, mask-making, etc. 


Almost all the workshops on tech¬ 
nique have ended with exhibitions and 
those on productions with the staging of 
a play. While the participants of the 
workshop at Hyderabad put up the 
Telugu play Gopatrudu , those at Quilon 
staged Shankar Pillai’s In Search Of A 
Dark God, Says Ankur: "That was really 
amazing since there had not been much 
theatre activity at Quilon for a long time." 


.One of the RRC ’s aims is to help its 
former students continue their theatre 
activity. Besides conducting work¬ 
shops, many of the graduates have been 
roped in to direct plays for amateur 
groups for which they have received 
handsome stipends from the RRC. This, 
however, has led to some heartburn 
among the non-NSD theatre people. 
One of them says, "The centre’s activit¬ 
ies should encompass all theatre activ¬ 
ists rather than its own former students." 

In order to make the programme effec¬ 
tive, the RRC has roped in various 
government departments. While childr¬ 
en from government-run remand homes 
have been the focus of a workshop on 
children’s theatre, the department tor 
women’s welfare has been the collabora¬ 
tor in another workshop. Prasanna, one 
of theatre’s known names, recalls how a 
workshop could arouse interest and soci¬ 
al awareness. 


He says: "At one workshop, we asked 
some of the village women to pretend 
they were leading men of the panchayat. 
Their play-acting was not merely fun 
but also revealing—to us and to them 
— in what they saw as priorities: they 
wanted wells, good roads, the really 
essential things." 

The interest these activities have 
aroused is reflected in the increased num¬ 
ber of applicants for the NSD’s course 
from the region: instead of the less- 
than-ten every year, so far, 18 people 
appeared for an interview to join up and 
ail of them had participated in the 
RRC’s workshops. 

All this indicates that the RRC has per¬ 
formed remarkably well in fulfilling the 
goals set for its first year of functioning. 
But the question is, how near has the 
RRC brought the NSD to being 
decentralised? And, when will similar 
centres be set up in Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay, and when will the Bangalore centre 
be converted into a full-fledged drama 
school? 

"Wc are very satisfied with the RRC 
and the amount of interest it has generat¬ 
ed in theatre," says Jain, adding "more 
so, considering they had only Rs 10 lakh 
for all their expenses." That seems to be 
the crunch. With the central government 
showing reluctance to open its purse, the 
NSD’s plans for the other two cities in 
the country have been put on the back 
burner. All that Jain says is: "It is diffi¬ 
cult to predict when we will be opening 
those centres Once the amount is rcali- 
secj, wc will be setting up the RRC's in 
the other cities." 

As for the ultimate goal of setting up 
Regional Drama Schools, Jain feels the 
NSD’s activities are merely laying the 
ground for the state governments to take 
the initiative. "Wc would not like to take 
on the responsibility of running schools 
in all the states. We visualise the RRCs 
as a temporary phase before the state 
governments get into the act and set up 
the schools themselves." 

Some already seem to be taking the 
initiative. The government of Andhra 
Pradesh has not only agreed to put up a 
festival of 20 plays directed by particip¬ 
ants of the RRC’s workshop on produc¬ 
tion shortly, but as Jain adds, is also keen 
on starting a drama school. That, in a 
small way, does indicate how far the 
NSD has gone in its effort to not just 
decentralise itself but to generate theatre 
activity at the regional level as well. • 

Qrnurt L*nkm*h/Bmngaior* 



NSD's open-air theatre at Rabindra Bhavan, Delhi 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Like a dream 


Finally, a glitzy Indian soap opera competes with international soaps 

vv M M Mell, Dravinia. Congratu- I that is the real focus. Every drink is a I tish humour with Bollywood’s pre 
lations! That must be a cocktail, every coat is made of fur and sional ham-acting. The ridiculoui 
W W new world record. Forty every car can clock 200 kmph. enacted so seriously it’s almost con 


VV M Mell, Dravinia. Congratu- 
lations! That must be a 
WV new world record. Forty 
seven phone calls in two days left unan¬ 
swered/' exclaims the Bollywood agent 
as he slams down the portable phone in 
disgust. He is the spitting image of Mark 
Tully, but there is a marked difference. 
He is wearing a tuxedo and pink nail var¬ 
nish and his hair is orange and gelled 
back. He gesticulates with camp 
panache. He is, clearly, an actor from 
Bollywood. 

"Ok, cut," interjects --- - 

Tim Graham, the direc¬ 
tor, "Come on Bradley, 
lets ham it up!" Bradley 
Cole, alias script writer, 
alias Bollywood agent, 

- alias Mark Tully in 
dinner-jacket takes up the 

"That must be a new PhKHbH 
world record, Dravinia. 

Fifty seven phone calls in 

These are the final see- 
nes being recorded above 

the pilot that will launch 
what many claim is Indi- 
a’s answer to such glitzy 
soap operas like The Bold jJRHRS&S 

Called City Of ^ 

Dreams, this is a 
Bombay-produced soap k v \ 
being filmed in English 
and intended for the inter- 
national market. It has ' 

already claimed many of HBlL , JiiiSK 
Bollywood’s has-beens as potential | 
born-again stars — Persis Khambatta 
and Suresh Oberoi are two of them — as 
well as such reigning queens of the small 
screen as Kitu Gidwani. 

The basic idea behind City Of 
[ Dreams is to make a larger-than-life pre¬ 
sentation of the glamour world of Bolly¬ 
wood in the same way Dynasty fantasis¬ 
ed the power plays of Texas’ oil 
tycoons. There are heroes, villains and 
beautiful women galore but ultimately, 
it is wealth and all its attendent trappings 


that is the real focus. Every drink is a 
cocktail, every coat is made of fur and 
every car can clock 200 kmph. 

It’s a combination of forces that is res¬ 
ponsible for the genesis of the soap. A co¬ 
production venture between Spotlight 
Leisure of London and Base Industries 
in Bombay, it uses a mixture of English 
and Indian writers, directors, cast and 
technicians that endeavours to "combi¬ 
ne the glamour and excitement of 
Baywatch with the beauty and magic of 
India," according to Morgan Khan of 




City Of Dreams presents a 
larger-than-life image of 
glamorous Bollywood. 
Every drink is a cocktail and 
every car can clock 200 kmph 

Spotlight Leisure. 

Director Tim Graham feels that this 
alliance will produce some interesting 
results. City Of Dreams has merged Bri¬ 


tish humour with Bollywood’s profes¬ 
sional ham-acting. The ridiculous is 
enacted so seriously it’s almost convin¬ 
cing. "I’d like to think as a director that 
! it’s tasteful," says Graham. "But when 
it’s not, it’s definitely high camp!" 

For example, Bradley Cole’s charac¬ 
ter as a sexually-dubious agent is match¬ 
ed by che soap’s principal vamp, a Bolly¬ 
wood wanna-be starlet who wears inky 
dresses to go with the slinky python that 
is draped around her neck! 

This will be the India the 

-world sees and accord- 

ing to Mahesh Anand, 
m who plays one of Bolly- 
*1 wood’s bully boys, this is 
2J the real India. "India is 
always being portrayed 
as a poor country," he des- 
pairs. "But City Of 
Dreams will, for the first 
** s ^ow the world 

''Otfeur JB I what India is really like. 

This is the first really 

^ ’’JW | accurate picture of India 
WHjjjjH on show to the rest of the 

Indians will get a chan- 
ce to agree or disagree 
with this view if Doordar- 
shun procures the rights 
t° the soap. Right now, 

^ DD is part of a long list of 

; potential buyers, some of 
| the others being the NEC 
I in America, the BBC in ] 
j the UK,RAI in Italy, SRI 
t in Switzerland and TV 
Globe in Brazil. Everyo¬ 
ne seems to be expressing 
an interest. No one, 

-however, has actually 

given them any money. 

And who can blame them? Soap ope¬ 
ras are always a risky investment and 
City Of Dreams especially so. For fore¬ 
ign buyers Hooded with such stale depic¬ 
tions of riches and glamour for decades 
now, the bubble of soaps is almost about 
to burst. Will Doordarshan, also inundat¬ 
ed by numerous desi versions of such 
soaps, ultimately want another one of 
the same brand — albeit in English — 
on its hands? • 

William Rhoda/Bombay 
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j he Sangeeta 

Bijlam-Moha- 
mmad Azha- 
ruddm affair 
seems to have 
i progressed 

beyond the cloak- 
and-dagger stage These 
days, the couple don’t bother 
to meet in discreet, out- 
of-the-way restaurants or 
even give a wide berth to the 
press Instead, they can be 
seen together at such public 
venues as the Shaijah stad¬ 
ium (where the Asia Cup 
was held recently), and even 
fly back into the country 


beyond 

and-dagger 


Mm 


«4"M t jVaWL¥a * 
AZHARUDDIN 


together, quite the cosy 
twosome 

Needless to say, this inti¬ 
macy has gone down ill with 
Salman Khan, Sangeeta’s ex- 
boyfnend who refuses to 
accept that the lady has drop¬ 
ped him for good And the 
sex thimble even landed up 
at Bombay's international 
airport to berate Bijlam for 
getting involved with a mar¬ 
ried man 

Undeterred by this 
jealous-boyfriend routine, 
the Indian cricket captain 
continues to date his Bijli 
Clearly, safety first is not a 
slogan that he has heard of 



ff 
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man Or, why else would he 
decide to take long-suffering 
wife, Zanna, and kids on a 
vacation to Kathmandu 7 
Does this mean that the 
Panschoh marriage is back 
on track after all of Aditya’s 
many flings 7 Well, if it is, 
then more fool Zanna, for 
believing that a man like her 


ADITYA PANSCHOLI 


I husband could ever tread the 
straight and narrow 


amal Sadana- 
h’s bad luck 
women 
continues 
The man who 
loved and lost 
both Pooja Bhatt and Ravee- 
na Tandor, has now had to 
call off his short-lived rela¬ 
tionship with Rita Shivpun 
Reason apparently, he 
caught his buxom girlfriend 
romancing her dance direc¬ 
tor, Raju Khan, best-known 
as Saroj Khan’s son 
Raju, who recently 
got mamed to Reena 
Roy’s elder sister, 

Barkha, is now 


is recent pro- 
jM blems with 
■ ^^the police — 
remember, he 
nearly ended 
up m jail after 
he made anonymous calls to 
Anil Kapoor — have made 
Aditya Panschoh a better 



DEEPTI 
|BHATNAGARI 


said to be infatuated with the 
young heroine And Run 
is said to be very upset 
about being shown the door 
by Sadanah 

After all, Kama! is a lai 
better bet than a dance direc 
tor 


agaijuna 
seems to have 
tired of alt the 
■ -V/ Mamshas 

Tabus ot the 
world and has 
decided to go in for a taste ol 
the new- generation stars 
High on his list is Deepti 
Bhatnagar, who he has been 
seen dating in Bombay And 
giving her stiff competition 
is none other than Pooja 
Batra, the model who recent¬ 
ly ended a long-standing rela¬ 
tionship with Akshay 
Kumar 

So, where does that leave 
devoted wife Amala 7 Or is 
she too busy tending dogs 
and cats in her animal shelter 
to bother with husband 
Nag’s wild ways* • 





















BOOK REVIEW 


No book in UBS Publishers Distributors' list has been 
reviewed as extensively as Sunday columnist Mani Shankar 
Aiyar's Pakistan Papers (1994, Rs 85). On the eve of the 
publication of the second edition of the book, we bring 
together three different perspectives on the line of argument 
developed by the author: a Pakistani view, elaborated by 
Javed Jabbar, former senator and minister for both 
information and broadcasting as well as science 


Despite the fact that there are breathtaking contradictions 
in the book, and sometimes within single chapters, Pakistan 
Papers is a bold and courageous book representing an invalua¬ 
ble contribution to the framework of the Pakistan-India rela¬ 
tionship, refining some of the existing definitions and identify¬ 
ing directions for new parameters. 

There have been few books to match the ease and charm 
with which the author fuses disarming candour and humour 


and technology in 
Benazir Bhutto's first 
government (1988 - '90); an 
Indian view, set out by the 
well-known commentator, 
Nikhil Chakravartty; and a 
British view, stated by the Rt. 
Hon . Norman Lament, MP, 
former chancellor of the 
exchequer. All three have 
known Aiyar personally 
through most of his many 
incarnations, including the 
three years (December 
1978- January 1982) that he 
spent as India \v first 
consul-general in Karachi. 
While that has enabled them 
to assess the man as well as 
his work, it has not inhibited 
them from frankly 
expressing their agreements 
and disagreements with 
Aiyar'sperspective on the 
tangled question of 
lndo-Pak relations, the 
wasted years of the last 
half-century as much as 
options fora future which 
might, hopefully, prove a 
little less barren. 



A Pakistani view: ex-Senator Javed Jabbar 



Precisely because it is a difficult task to 
review with reasonable fairness a book 
written by a person one has known for 
over 14 years and for whom, despite dif¬ 
ferences in perception, one has consider¬ 
able regard and affection, I accepted the 
invitation as a challenge. So, read on at 
your own peril. 

Mani Shankar Aiyar’s Pakistan 
Papers is a book that, like its author’s 


personality, exhilarates with its intelligence and wit and exas¬ 
perates with its blind spots and occasional abrasiveness. 

The book combines penetrating insights and lucid analysis 


with stereotypicism and sweeping assumptions. There is a 


vision which, for a former Indian diplomat and presently prac¬ 


tising politician, is rare and remarkable for blending romantic¬ 
ism and pragmatism in its altitudinal approach to Pakistan; 
and yet, at the same time, there arc signs of an all-too-familiar 
Indian inability to overcome the shackles of history camoufla¬ 


ged in the flowers of nostalgia. 


with judgements and statements of a whole nation’s ethos and 
identity. 

The book has dual significance in generational terms. For 
the pre-1947 generation, that oversaw the transition from colo¬ 
nial rule to freedom for both states, the book encourages 
review and rethinking on the shibboleths inherited from the 
past; and challenges that generation whose legacy appears to 
have an awesome staying power beyond the mortal life-span 
of its representatives to recast its mindset towards Pakistan. 
For the generations bom in the 1950s and thereafter, particu¬ 
larly in India, the book affords an unusual opportunity to beco¬ 
me better informed and educated about a neighbour whose 
very proximity is the basis for a distorted perception, amongst 
most Indians, of what the Pakistan of the 1990s is all about. 

Recalling history or in reinventing it, reminiscing about per¬ 
sonal times in Pakistan or recapitulating scenes from public 
life, Pakistan Papers remains an engaging and highly reada¬ 
ble book, an unusual blend of sober reflection and irreverent 
entertainment, an essential requirement for the libraiy of any 
individual or institution that seeks to explore the magic, the 
mystery and the melodrama of the Pakistan-India relationship. 

The book, at 227 pages, is of modest size. Commencing 
with a preface and an Urdu poem by Rais Amrohi, an eminent 
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Pakistani poet who wrote a fulsome tribute to the land of his 
ancestors, with its English translation by the author, the book 
comprises threeparts. Part one — ‘Present Options In Indo- 
Pak Relations’ runs to 84 pages. It includes three chapters 
written in the 1980-’81 period when the author was posted as 
Consul-General of India in Karachi. The fourth chapter of 
part one was written 13 years later as ‘Afterword: Pakistan In 
The ’90s And Beyond’. 


ings a sense of unity and 
singularity. 

I n some respects, the intel¬ 
lectual honesty of the 
author is at the very core of 
the book. The fact that the 
book is inspired by three 





mmm 









Remember," says Mani, "India and Pakistan 
are two states inhabited by one people". The 
statement glosses over some basic differences 


Part two of the book is M 
titled: ‘Occasional Wri¬ 

tings’, comprising four 
essays written between 1980 
and 1994 on different facets 
of Pakistan and India. This 
part comprises only 28 pages. 

Part three, titled ‘Appendices,’ contains six chapters spread 
over 99 pages of which three are written by the author while 
the other three represent documents relating to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's speeches on nuclear weapons and disarmament and to 
the Rajiv Gandhi Memorial Initiative of the Rajiv Gandhi 
Foundation. 

Due to the fact that chapters have been written at substanti¬ 
al as well as short intervals during a 13-year period, there is a 
disjointed dimension to the book. A reader may well derive 
the impression that a subject that deserves continuous and 
uninterrupted observation has only been given sporadic and 
scattered attention. Yet, there is a searching and sincere facet 
to this collection of writings, a quality that manages to sub¬ 
sume the hop-skip-and-jump element to convey a central and 
overriding concern for the subject, a concern that becomes a 
binding and unifying factor to give this assembly of writ- 


chapters written in 1981 as a confidential note for the 
Indian ministry of external affairs and reproduced in 1994 in 
their original form accompanied by an afterword in which the 
author admits that much of what he had written 13 years 
earlier has been rendered obsolete by the passage of time, and 
that issues such as Kashmir and nuclear weapons, once consi¬ 
dered peripheral, have now become central issues, represents 
a truthfulness that deserves deep appreciation. After all, in the 
unceasing storm of facts, claims and counter-claims that enve- 
iop the relationship between the two countries, truth and truth¬ 
fulness are executed by the firing squads of every morning’s 
headlines. 

Yet, time does not wither the vitality of the last of the four 
options for a relationship between India and Pakistan that 
Aiyar wrote about in 1981. Described as a set of alternative 
strategic objectives that can be chosen b\ India in conducting 
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its relations with Pakistan, the first two of the four options 
were, in any case, even in 1981, dismissed by Aiyar as being 
non-serious and unviable but are set out nevertheless because 
even today, as he correctly states, these first two options are 
sometimes touted by "uninformed Indians and mischievous 
Pakistanis". 

Both options reflect the awesome simplicity that is shaped 
by negation of the "other" and the violence used to express 
this negation. Option one would advocate the destruction of 
Pakistan.by India. After quoting the Indian foreign minister in 
1981 and the present Prime Minister to dismiss this option, 
the author goes on to state a maxim which one only wishes 
that India had respected in 1971. Nevertheless it bears quota¬ 
tion: "Aggression against Pakistan will be a negation of every 
principle of international relations we have ever stood for. It 
will also destroy the democratic ethos of our own society. One 
cannot act likL a Prussian Junker abroad and hope to retain a 
tolerant and liberal society at 


which the interests of both nation states converge, it is that the 
best guarantee for their mutual and indefinite continuation as 
singular and separate nation-states is to respect the inviolabili¬ 
ty of the other’s frontiers. 

An irresistible footnote to observations about this option 
are that while Pakistan may be accused of having sent raiders 
into India-occupied Kashmir in 1965, it was India and not 
Pakistan which chose to violate the international frontier bet¬ 
ween the two countries by launching war in September 1965 
(and repeating this action in East Pakistan in November 1971). 

Option two, in the book, is said to be the more subtle varia¬ 
tion of option one whereby India could aid and abet an inter¬ 
nal dynamic towards the disintegration or Balkanisation of 
Pakistan. 

Viewing this option 13 years later in 1994, Aiyar has a 
more than adequate grasp of the hard realities of Pakistan’s 
internal conditions to acknowledge that: "Developments 


Before dumping option 
one in the Arabian Sea 
where it belongs, it is tempt¬ 
ing to speculate that the 
"steady" drift of India into 
the trap of Hindutva in the 
1980s and 1990s may well 
be a slightly delayed con¬ 
sequence of the aggression 






conducted by India against 
Pakistan in 1971. Without 
detracting in any way from 
the gross errors committed 
by the military regime then 
in power in Pakistan, and the 
related misjudgement of the 
West Pakistani political 
leadership of that time, and 
without denying the legiti¬ 
macy of the grievances of the 
East Pakistani people, it is 
unequally undeniable that 
covert Indian support to sepa¬ 
ratist tendencies in East Paki¬ 
stan during the 1960s, and 
overt Indian military inter¬ 
vention in 1971, were two of 
the most decisive factors in 
the separation of East Paki-' 








stan from West Pakistan. Thus, because a mere decade or two 
two is but a fraction of a second in the history of humankind, 
the price of religious intolerance and caste conflict that India 
is paying today, whether it be in Maharashtra under the Shiv 
Sena-BJP coalition or elsewhere, in social terms it is, in some 
ways, a price being paid for the unjust aggression committed 
against Pakistan in 1971. 

If for no other reason than from the point of view of India’s 
own self-interest, any aggression committed against Pakistan 
onward from the mid-1990s will most certainly lead to grave 
consequences for the internal cohesion and continuity of 
India itself as a single nation-state. 

Though option one receives barely two pages of attention 
in the book, the underlying "issues" that it touches upon merit 
lengthier deliberation because if there is one element upon 


since 1981 have only reinforced my assessment of the essenti¬ 
al viability of Pakistan’s nationhood and its relevant imper¬ 
viousness to internal forces of secession, especially if instigat¬ 
ed or backed by India." And he goes on to make a summative 
statement that "...the passage of years has strengthened not 
weakened, the nationhood of Pakistan." 

W hile it is somewhat comforting to read that Aiyar 
believes that options one and two are equal only to fanta¬ 
sies by Walter Mitty-type characters in India, the disturbing 
fact is that some of these Walter Mitty-type characters seem to 
have acquired flesh and blood in the Indian body politic. Not 
being satisfied by their incarnation, these very same large- 
as-life characters who now stride part of the Indian political 
stage often rant for the flesh and blood of the Pakistani people. 
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Indeed, judging by the utterances of serving Cabinet mini¬ 
sters, the features of Walter Mitty are not confined to fringe 
elements in Indian politics. Some of these characters have 
been elected on Congress tickets and also hold important 
public office. 

So, while it is reassuring that Aiyar makes short shrift of 
options one and two, something dark and devious still seems 
to rumble in the Indian subterranean consciousness, real and 
not imaginary, mostly suppressed by the formal face oflndian 
secularism but capable of showing a disquieting resilience, 
able to surface, of all places, in the very same cosmopolitan 
Bombay that India seeks to present as the contemporary swing¬ 
ing face of its nation, courtesy satellite TV. 

Option three is, in essence, an explanation of the views of 
K. Subrahmanyam, the astute and acerbic analyst and scholar 
on security issues who wrote two articles on Subcontincnial 
Security while serving as the director of the Indian Insti- 


ally correct observation 
Aiyar quotes Subrahma¬ 
nyam to the effect that: 

"There is no community of 
interests or *dentity of views 
between India and 
Pakistan," Fortunately, this 
was written in 1981 and a 
large pan of the invalidity of 

this claim is confirmed by — 

the formation of SAARC in 1985 which, despite its 
limited progress, articulates a definite sharing of interests and 
a bonding of vision for the nations of the region. 

In the context of regional cooperation, it is useful to remem¬ 
ber that the European Union and ASEAN, despite being seen 
in the 1990s as prime examples of success, have actually tak¬ 
en slow and sometimes ponderous, plodding routes locoordi- 



Aiyar presents an imaginary letter from 
Abraham Lincoln to Bill Clinton, comparing 
the situation in Kashmir with the American 
civil war 


tute of Defence Studies and 
Analyses in 1981. 

Option three is excessive¬ 
ly predicated on another indi¬ 
vidual’s writing which, 
however, may well represent 
a broader perception of Paki¬ 
stan by a whole segment in 
India, This perception does 
incorporate some bitter truths but also at the 
same time makes wholesale statements ol an easily disputable 
nature. For example, Aiyar quotes Subrahmanyam as saying 
that: ’’Pakistan does not regard the subcontinent as a strategic 
entity”, and that, therefore, it looks to West Asia for a geopoli¬ 
tical identity and arrangement. From this kind of only a parti- 


nation and interaction. For SAARC to take longer to assert a 
regional ethos is not as disconcerting as it may at first appear 
Be that as it may, Aiyar deduces that the Subrahmanyam 
option requires India to submit to Pakistan's notion of itself , 
that the only way for the two countries to come to a lasting 
peace is a sou! -searching acceptance of the two-nation theory. 
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Aiyar has difficulties m formulating a reasonable view of 
Subrahmanyam’s arguments, particularly those by which 
foreign policy is sought to be directly related to defence poli¬ 
cy, Aiyar says that if one were to accept this line of reasoning 
it would: "reduce India to the status of a cowering housewife 
who knows only how to put up an extra bar in the window 
against the incoming marauder" 

But then, Atyar goes on to try to demolish Pakistan while 
trying to demolish Subrahmanyanfs argument as in a para on 
page 35 in which he lists all the real and imagined attempts by 
Pakistan to attack or weaken India. Fortunately, the diatribe 
seems more like a recital of grievances conventionally parrot¬ 
ed by those Indians who can only see the picture with a special 
set of spectacles. 

Inevitably, option four which calls for a systemic, 
comprehensive and sustained dialogue between the two 
countries is the most rational and commendable option and is 
advocated with a refreshing passion by the author. He says: 
"The essence of option four is uninterrupted, indeed, uninter- 
ruptable dialogue with Pakistan and sincere, transparent good¬ 
will towards the Pakistani people, however much Pakistan 
and its people might seek to aggravate us and even harm us." 

Yet, uhile warming to this constructive option, Aiyar 
expresses a pure gem of a contradiction of his own stated 
belief in the innate decency and goodwill that exists in Paki¬ 
stan hy making the following statement on the page immedia¬ 
tely after having defined option four. He writes: "1 expect no 
change of heart in Pakistan. It will continue to be an exporter 
of terrorism." 

From this branch, Aiyar swings back to the earlier perch on 
dialogue hy stating that two innovations are required in the dia¬ 
logue. He elaborates them as follows: "One is that the talks 
must be institutionalised, tn the sense that they take place unin¬ 
terruptedly, at fixed intervals and predetermined venues, 
instead of being held hostage, as hitherto, to passing setbacks 
and transient breakthroughs in Indo-Pak relations. Second, 
that the fractionating of the dialogue between numerous speci¬ 
alised interlocutors must be ended. India and Pakistan must 
each apfioint a special envoy with full powers to undertake the 
dialogue in a holistic perspective, changing their specialist 
advisers as the subject might demand but never letting go of 
the overarching objective of the dialogue or the interlinkages 
between different elements of the dialogue." 

F br a Pakistan weary of numerous failed exchanges in the 
past and wary also of India’s ways by which a dialogue is 
used to divert the heat of world opinion as India goes about its 
brutal business in Kashmir, such an approach, in principle, 
seems both constructive and purposeful. It is an inescapable 
requirement that a sustained and determined process of dialo¬ 
gue alone will ensure a breakthrough in relations between the 
two countries. That said, at the same time Pakistan is unable to 
begin a dialogue unless there is a tangible, measurable set of 
actions by India to attest to the sincerity of approach to dialo¬ 
gue itself. These preconditions are: a reduction of troops 
deployed in the Valley; an end to rampant violations of human 
rights; the withdrawal of special laws of repression such as 
TADA. Without such prior steps, dialogue, in Pakistan’s 
view, merely becomes an eyewash, if not worse, because 
India begins with the premise that Kashmir is an integral part 
of the Union. 

Despite several instances of rare self-criticism aimed by 
Aiyar at his own country, he does not explore at sufficient leng¬ 


th and depth the reasons for the reluctance of Pakistan to enga¬ 
ge in dialogue without some preconditions. 

In advocating option four, Aiyar recounts advice extended 
by him to the Indian foreign secretary, Mani Dixit, in Decem¬ 
ber 1993, on the eve of his journey to Islamabad for what turn¬ 
ed out to be an aborted dialogue. But in doing so, while urging 
most admirably the merits of openness and transparency and 
even suggesting what is rare for an Indian, i.e. magnanimity, 
Aiyar, alas, makes two statements that show he has not, like 
many others, accepted the distinctive identities of the two 
nation states. His ' Lesson One" for Dixit is that: "Remember 
India and Pakistan are two states inhabited by one people." 
While the next, "Lesson Two", is: "Remember we are one 
people divided by a common heritage." These arc striking and 
charming statements but thev tend to gloss over fundamental 
differences which need not necessarily be acrimonious or 



hostile but which nevertheless are true and rpal. 

In "Lesson Four" he suggests that the best way to under¬ 
stand the Pakistani mindset is to sound out the BJP mindset. 
This is a gross misreading of the Pakistani approach to the rela¬ 
tionship with India, if at all this approach can be homogenised 
and singulariscd. The Pakistani approach to India is multi¬ 
faceted, complex, emotive as well as coolly calculated. But 
this apart, Aiyar's lessons for Dixit are well worth the remem- 
berance of the Indian foreign office. 

For a person otherwise insightful in an exceptional manner 
about Pakistan, the author sometimes makes some statements 
thai are, by turn, disappointing, misinformed and even 
shocking For example, on page 107, while quoting Ghuiam 
Mustafa Jatoi’s prediction that Benazir Bhutto will win the 
first elections (1988) and he (and other elements of the Opposi¬ 
tion) would win the next election (in 1990), Aiyar completely 
ignores the now widely accepted reality that the polls held 
under the caretaker government of Jatoi in October 1990 were 
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blatantly rigged to prevent Benazir Bhutto’s return to office. 

On page 109, while stating that the only well-organised 
political party in Pakistan is the army, Aiyar goes on to make a 
statement to which every Pakistani will take the strongest 
exception by saying: "Pakistan can become a stable military- 
free democracy only by dissolving Pakistan and merging 
back with India." To say the least, such a comment is both inex¬ 
plicable and offensive. 

On page 110, the author rebuts the wisdom that is fast beco¬ 
ming conventional to the effect that democracy is the best gua¬ 
rantee against war. He builds the argument that either directly 
or indirectly it is the political and civilian leaders of Pakistan 
who have most destabilised relations with India whereas it 
was under the militate dictatorship of Zia-ul-Haq that the two 
countries had a stable relationship. In writing this, Aiyar igno¬ 
res many other reasons why the Pakistan-lndia relationship 


m 




Valley." To see this being 
written by someone no lon¬ 
ger constrained by official 
duty and who, elsewhere in 
the same book, breaks ritual, 
is saddening. 

Aiyar compounds this 
Haw by repeating, as on page 
118, the unproven claim that 
"the Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion (of Jammu & Kashmir) was signed". For an author who 
otherwise shows an impressive eye for investigative details as 
in the chapters on: ‘An Indian View Of The Pakistan Econo 
my’ and the interesting dissertation on ‘Baloch Nationalism’, 
Aiyar appears to deliberately ignore the abundant and over¬ 
whelming evidence which negates the claim of a document 

having been actually signed. 

Surely, Aiyar has read 
the: Birth Of A Tragedy. 
Kashmir 1947 by Alastair 
Lamb, published by the 
Oxford University Press in 
1994, which, on pages 102 
and 103, states, after naming 
an undisputed sequence of 
events. "One may well won¬ 
der why the (lovernment of 
India, had it indeed been in 
possession of a properly sign¬ 
ed Instrument, did not 
publish it as such in the 1948 
White Paper, it would 
certainly have been the 
documentary jewel in Indi¬ 
a’s Kashmiri crown, A ver¬ 
sion of this proforma (com¬ 
plete with flie printed date 
August 1947, with the 
August duly crossed out and 
October written in) with the 
signatures of the Maharaja 
and Mountbjtien, was even¬ 
tually produced in 1971 to 
serve as the frontispiece of 
the collected corresponden¬ 


remained stable during the . ^ . t i ^ * j* i _ l * 

tenure of Zia-ul-Haq, two of A SLlStilinCCl cillCl SyStCIlllC CllcllO^UC DCtWCCIl 

SlS'itetaSKT the two countries is the option advocated with 

a refreshing passion by the author 

before reviving the Kashmir .. _ _ 


Chapter eight of the book is an innovative one, being an ima¬ 
ginary letter from President Abraham Lincoln to President 
Bill Clinton, ruminating on the commonalities and contrasts 
of Kashmir and the American civil war. It is here that Aiyar 
reveals an unwillingness and inability to transcend his nation¬ 
al identity when he blithely ignores India's own long failure 
over 40 years in Kashmir by ascribing the entire responsibility 
to Pakistan in the sentence:" it is the communal policies of a 
foreign power actively engaged in promoting the Kashmir 
secession that is responsible for what is happening in the 


ce of Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel (Durga Das, ed, 
Sardar Patel's Correspondence, 1945-50, Volume One , New 
Light on Kashmir , Ahmedabad, 1971); and this text continues 
to be exhibited or quoted by Indian officialdom. The best that 
can be said about this item is that it raises grave doubts as to its 
authenticity. Despite much search, theie is good reason to 
believe that the original Maharaja’s copy of this or any other 
lorm ot Instrument of Accession has lailed to turn up in the 
Jammu Kashmir state archives There are well-informed 
people who deny that any such document ever existed." 
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Regrettably, there are some factual errors. On page 102: the 
speech by Quaid-c-A/am Mohammad Ali Jinnah in the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly of Pakistan in which he emphasised the 
equality of all citizens, irrespective of religion, was delivered 
on 11 August 1947 and not 14 August 1947. Secondly, Prime 
Minister Rao of India addressed a letter to Benazir Bhutto on 
her re-election which took place in October 1993 and not in 
1992 as stated in the book. Thirdly, on pages 123/124, while 
dealing with the origins of the Baloch, the text incorrectly 
places Ha/rat All at the Battle of Karbala whereas Hazrat Ali 
had already passed away some years earlier. 

Seen in the total context of the ideas and the literature that 
shape relations between Pakistan and India, this is a book that 
infuriates as well as inspires. Infuriating, because it shows 
significant imagination held in check by positions com¬ 
pulsively taken The spirit is* willing hut thellesh is weak. Ins¬ 
piring, because it helps open up the possibilities for a new 
phase and a new quality of intellectual dialogue and debate bet¬ 
ween the two people, an exchange that will surely be a precur¬ 
sor for change at the political level. 

' Any book about Pakistan is, in one sense, a book about 
India. Anti vice versa. So intensely — and so hopefully, or 
hopelessly 7 — are the two states interwined that Pakistan 
Papers sharply focusses on the need for an approximately 
similar analysis that should be undertaken in Pakistan titled: 
Indian Papers. Happy waiting 


An Indian view: Nikhil Chakravartty 



One comes across polished writers in 
our foreign service, more sophisticated 
perhaps than any others from our numer¬ 
ous administrative services. But few 
have shown Mant Shankar Aiyar’s pers¬ 
picacity in treating foreign policy issues 
with a sense of history. One noticed this 
long before he chose to enter the arena of 
active politics. The present writer recalls 
how he benefited from his talks with 


him 14 years ago in Karachi where he was then serving as our 
very active Consul-General. In an atmosphere of near¬ 
hostility, he maintained close relations with politicians of all 


shades, friendly, not-so-friendly, and unfriendly. 

The book under review has a deceptive title. It is not in the 
same genre as the Pentagon Papers — no exposure whatso¬ 
ever of any secret moves of Pakistani intelligence, nor confi¬ 
dential reports of an Indian diplomat on how to deal with 
Pakistan. It is essentially a Mam Shankar file, frankly placing 
his acute perception of the history, economy, the basic politi¬ 
cal realities of a country which occupy a laiger-than-life space 


in our foreign and domestic politics. 

The structure of the volume is a little unorthodox: the first 


part deals with the present options m Indo-Pak relations. The 
second part consists of the items of polemics m rebuffing 
Pakistan's stand or those who attack India on the score of 


Pakistan. The third part, appendices, consists of three excell¬ 
ent essays on some aspects of Pakistan’s politics and Indo- 
Pak relations, ending up with Rajiv Gandhi's Action Plan for 
nuclear disarmament — which has become the mainstay of 


the government's stand on the subject — in the drafting of 
which the author played an active role as part of his assign¬ 
ment in government. The af terword, tucked in between, deals 


with Rajiv Gandhi's friendly relations with Benazir Bhutto. 

T he opening section starts with a reference to the persistent¬ 
ly negative approach of Pakistan towards our government 
followed by an adequate presentation of the Pakistani scene in 
the '80s. This is a useful chapter, giving an insight into the 
understanding of the major events of the day. Although it is 
confined to the period of the military rule under General Zia, it 
has a relevance for the subsequent period in which a democra¬ 
tic order prevails in Pakistan. The interaction between the 
treatment of the Muslim minority in India and the progress of 
Indo-Pak relations has been clearly brought out. Though this 
chapter ends with the military rule in Pakistan, the fact that the 
elections were undertaken under the guardianship of the army 
and had enabled Benazir Bhutto to rule on (he basis of an 
understanding with the army, enhances the validity of this 
chapter. 



A passage in this chapter about the Muhajirs in Sind descri¬ 
bes a complex phenomenon in a brilliant manner which is of 
contemporary relevance: 

"The Muhajir (or the ‘new Sindhi’, as the latest subnational¬ 
ist jargon goes) is the most complex and confused: he is pro¬ 
foundly aware that in Pakistan he has not found the Valhalla 
he sought; he is deeply conscious that he has burnt his boats to 
India; and he is almost morbidly disturbed at what the future 
holds for him, within or without a united Pakistan. Y et, as the 
most educated, articulate, intelligent and modem-minded of 
all the ethnolinguistic groups of Pakistan, it is his attitude to 
India that is the most involved and the most ambivalent. On 
the one hand, his personal knowledge of, and attachment to, 
India is unmatched by any other community in Pakistan — 
the Muhajirs of urban Sind are drawn from almost every dis¬ 
trict of India, from UP and Bihar to Rajasthan and Gujarat; 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and 
Kerala, even Tamil Nadu. If Singapore can lay claim to being 
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‘Instant Asia', Karachi is undoubtedly instant Subconti¬ 
nent'. On the other hand, it is precisely this community that 
took the decision to uproot themselves from their homes of 
millenial years, travel across a desert to an unknown Promis¬ 
ed Land, and there found a country dedicated to the proposi¬ 
tion that i am a Pakistani because I am not an Indian ’. The vivi¬ 
section of Pakistan in 1971 destroyed the ideological basis of 
their migration; Ayub and Bhutto, and later Zia, have robbed 
them of the monopoly of political power they held in the imme¬ 
diate aftermath of the creation of Pakistan; the nationalisa¬ 
tions of socialism under Bhutto ousted them from the bastions 
of economic power; and the ‘Sindhi-isation’ drive from 1972 
to 1977, immediately in the wake of the destruction in 1971 of 
their dream of one Pakistan, weakened their faith in their 
future. It was this community that, until 1971, was the most 
violent and militant, certainly the most vociferous, m its anti 
Indianism, today it is frightened of war, seeing the next war as 


who use reckless hyperboles 
while airing views on 
Pakistan. 

The third option which 
the author postulates brings 
in the very issue which is at 
the root of India’s problems 
with all her neighbours, 
most conspicuously with 
Pakistan: India is the domin¬ 
ant country and Pakistan must accept India's prcdomin 
ance in keeping with the harsh realities. While one has tc 
acknowledge these "harsh realities", one has to understand 
that no country, how ever small or weak, would structure a rela 
tionship of amity and goodwill with another country on tht 
acknowledgement of such "harsh realities". Rationality may 
be a virtue of the pure intellectual, but can never be taken for 




While quoting Jatoi’s prediction that he would 
win the 1990 election, Aiyar ignores the fact 
that the polls were blatantly rigged 


the last nail that will be driv¬ 
en into the coffin of i ts betray¬ 
ed hopes. But still, today, its 
sensivities towards India are 
the most raw of all the people 
of Pakistan." 

As the saying goes in 
Karachi, the Muhajir thinks 
he has founded Pakistan, but the Punjabi thinks he owns it. 

N ext comes the section elaborating four options for Indo- 
Pak relations. Of these four, the author rules out two — 
first, to work towards the destruction of Pakistan, and the next 
one, to facilitate the disintegration and Balkanisation of 
Pakistan. He rightly warns that any active attempt on India’s 
part in these two directions will be thoroughly counter¬ 
productive. The arguments he has mustered in support of his 
stand need to be kept in mind by all those in our political life 


granted in the rough and tumble of politics. To bend backwar¬ 
ds is often the virtue that marks out a statesman from a politi¬ 
cian or a diplomat. This is one aspect of Mani Shankar’ s thesis 
which is bound to raise controversies not only in Pakistan but 
in India as well 

And from the thesis embedded in option three arises Mani 
Shankai s option four which is "based on the assumption that 
the threshold of Indian defence preparedness is maintained at 
a level higher than that at which even an irrational Pakistani 
general would attack”. Hence, the author argues that the deba- 
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te in India has to be on "how much development to sacrifice 
for defence”. The underpinning of this option may be describ¬ 
ed as enlightened Bismarckism. In an international environ¬ 
ment polluted by superpower arms salesmanship, one needs 
to point out that this approach may accelerate Pakistan’s 
involvement in Western aftns deals if not military alliances. 
What Mani Shankar Aiyar prescribes may be good medicine 
for India’s superiority status in the region, but will it really 
foster peace and eliminate misunderstanding with Pakistan? 
Or, have we to take it for granted that there can and shall never 
be a future where the wall of distrust will break down and 
goodwill shall replace the barrel of the gun? How otherwise 
will Rais Amrohi’s gifts reach us, as his heart-moving poem 
tells us, which Mani Shankar Aiyar has translated so 
beautifully? 

Mani Shankar’s own answer to these questions is that a 
strong defence posture should not be the object but the assum¬ 
ption on which India should, with confidence, pursue option 
four, the "friendship option". He argues for a "goodwill blitz" 
which must proceed forward irrespective of the Pakistani esta¬ 
blishment’s efforts to stymie people-to-people relations: 

"...we arc harming ourselves and unwittingly assisting the 
recalcitrant element in the Pakistani polity when we allow the 
principle of reciprocity to suck us into the vortex of swirling 
discord. If Pakistan places restrictions on the flow of Indian 
journals to Pakistani readers, why must we place similar 
revStrictions on them? If Pakistan bans Indian films, why can 
we net leave it to Indian distributors to screen Pakistani films 
— especially when the screening of Indian films is, in any 
case, big-buck business in the back-alleys of every Pakistani 
town or city? If they will not allow us io export our goods to 
them, are we going to suffer any real disability by allowing 
them to export their goods to us? If they make life impossibe 
for Indian visitors to Pakistan, must we make life equally diffi¬ 
cult for Pakistani visitors to India? If they expel our diplo¬ 
mats, needs must we expel theirs? Does such competitive 
negative reciprocity strengthen our security, safeguard our 
honour, assist our development? Or does it merely give us the 
quiet satisfaction of having extracted a tooth for a tooth and an 
eye for an eye?" 

Mani Shankar belives that such a goodwill blitz will provi¬ 
de the setting for an uninterrupted and, more to the point, unin- 
terruptable dialogue which will cover every element of the 
Indo-Pak relationship, including Kashmir and nuclear wea¬ 
pons. It is "sustained dialogue" that he stresses, a dialogue not 
contingent on passing ups and downs in the mutual relation¬ 
ship beteween the two countries, a dialogue which is ’institu¬ 
tionalised’ at the level of special envoys who meet "at fixed 
intervals and predetermined venues" to undertake the dialo¬ 
gue "in a holistic perspective.." 

Fourteen years ago, he told the ministry of external affairs 
in a top secret note that "accelerated normalisation should be 
conceived as a continuously evolving process rather than as a 
stable, quickly-attained objective". That remains as true today 
as ever since "the very fact of being engaged in this process 
would spin Pakistan into relationships that cannot easily be 
eschewed". The Pakistan government knows this too; could 
this be the reason why it is wary of entering the web, even if it 
be a web of friendship which Mani Shankar would have us 
spin? 

On the whole, not only an exceedingly readable volume but 
intensely thought-provoking — a must reading for every 
diplomat and media person in our part of the world. 


A British view:Rt.Hon.Norman Lamont,MP 


mmaamammmmgmm This fascinating book consists of a ser- 
ies of papers about Pakistan and its rela- 
tionship with India written at different 
fH points in Mani Aiyar’s life. Some were 
H written when he was India’s first ever 
PB? consul-general in Karachi, others as a 

P§f rising star of the diplomatic service, 

| some when joint secretary to Rajiv Gan- 

dhi, and the last when he became the 

I_J irrepressible, unputdownable and 

colourful controversialist, journalist and politician that all 
India knows today. The value of the book is that like a diary, 
some of the judgements can be tested by the passage of time 
and events. Not suiprisingly, to those of us that know him, 
most of his observations have stood that test of time very well 



indeed. 

The troubled state of Indo-Pakistan relations is one of the 
most important diplomatic questions in the world. The import¬ 
ance of peace and economic cooperation in the Indian sulx.on- 
tinent, can hardly be overstated. But even for a narrow¬ 
minded European, uninterested in the affairs ol the subconti¬ 
nent, Mani Aiyar’s book would be interesting reading 
because of its philosophical arguments about profound ques¬ 
tions of nationhood and nationalism. British politics today is 
dominated by precisely these questions of sovereignty, separa¬ 
tism and nationalism. 

Indo-Pakistan relations remind me of Britain’s relationship 
with Ireland. I also remember an observation made to me by 
Enoch Powell, the former British health minister. In the Tea 
Room of the House of Commons, he once remarked to me that 
there were some nations in this world that were complimenta- 
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ry to each other, and understood each other instinctively, like 
the French and Egyptians. But he went on to add ominously, 
The Irish and the English—never!" Mani Aiyar is more opti¬ 
mistic about Indo-Pakistan relations. Indeed, the purpose of 
this book is to put forward proposals for improved relations 
and to plead for a generous, though hard-headed Indian 
diplomacy. 

F br many British people, the persistent tensions between 
India and Pakistan are as depressing as they are puzzling. I 
have had the good fortune to visit both India and Pakistan seve¬ 
ral times. I have known politicians from both countries and 
been deeply impressed by them. They always appear to me to 
be extraordinarily similar people and to have so many com¬ 
mon aspirations. How can two such similar and admirable 
peoples get on so badly? It is a tragedy that the two countries 
are so antagonistic. As a consequence, they both spend 


for looking after the 
Muslims in India was that of 
the Indian government. This 
leads the author to his ingeni¬ 
ous but important conclu¬ 
sion: "The two-state reality 
thus negated the two-nation 
theory." By this he actually 
means the success of one 
state, India, has disproved 
the need for two separate states founded on religion. 

According to Mani Aiyar, Pakistani nationalism has 
always had to be defined by its relationship to India, just as I 
fear, Scottish nationalism is often defined in relation to 
England. "I am a Pakistani because I am not an Indian." There 
are many nations around the world whose identity is defined 
in a similar way. 




huge amounts of money on 
weapons that are a crippling 
burden on their economies. 

Mani Aiyar dismisses the 
claim of Pakistan to be ‘the’ 

Muslim State in the Indian 
subcontinent. He rests his 
case on the vast number of 

Muslims living in India and the secularism of Indian politics: 

"The pretension to being the voice of the Muslims of the 
subcontinent never rang true and was rapidly revealed as clear¬ 
ly false. Pakistan’s own mistakes, combined with our own 
obvious secularism, established quickly enough that the rheto¬ 
ric of pre-Partition India no longer applied." 

He argues that, whomever the Muslim League claimed to 
represent, once India was created,, the responsibility 


What is the threat that India poses to Pakistan? 
Aiyar feels there is none. The fear comes from 
Pakistan’s lack of self-confidence 


India and Pakistan are two states inhabited by one people, 
and one people paradoxically divided at the same time by 
history. There are millions of Muslims in Pakistan with blood 
relatives in India. And India and Pakistan are also common 
heirs to a great civilisation, spanning a cultural history of 
5,000 years. 

Mani Aiyar quotes a speech by Rajiv Gandhi. Perhaps he 
wrote it. 


MMMV2-a.My.1MS 
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* "...as anyone who has been to the Gulf or West Asia, Euro¬ 
pe or North America will testify, when an Indian and a Pakista¬ 
ni meet as human beings in a human encounter, there is an inst¬ 
ant mutual recognition, an affection that wells from some 
inner core of our existence, an embrace that transcends the pas¬ 
sing passions of politics. Why must we go abroad to meet 
each other? Why can wc not meet in each other's hearts and 
homes? It is incumbent on us to give joyful expression to the 
natural affinities that bind our peoples ". 

What is the threat, if any, that India poses to Pakistan? 
According to Mani Aiyar, there is none. The fear comes from 
lack of self-confidence in Pakistan and two contrasting politi¬ 
cal systems. 

India is the world’s largest 
democracy. Its achievem¬ 
ents in keeping together dif¬ 
ferent ethnic, religious and 
language groups is stagge¬ 
ring, And it is even more so 
when one considers the grin¬ 
ding poverty of many mil¬ 
lions. India would not have 
succeeded if it had not been a 
secular state. 

The politics of Pakistan 
could not have been more dif¬ 
ferent. The country has 
frequently been ruled by the 
military. But politics and 
political practices may now 
be changing in Pakistan. 

Benazir Bhutto enjoyed a 
good relationship with Rajiv 
Gandhi, based both on poli¬ 
tics and tragic personal cir¬ 
cumstances. There are 


ther Pakistan should have an Islamic polity. The question is 
driven not just by the same forces observable in other Muslim 
countries but once again by the need for Pakistan to define 
itself. 

The blame for this situation and these dilemmas goes back 
to British rule. Mani Aiyar denies that the Muslims of India 
ever wanted Pakistan. He points out that it was the British and 
the Government of India Act, 1935, which provided for separ¬ 
ate electorates for Muslims and other religious communities. 
It was a British idea that only Hindus could vote for Hindus, 
Muslims.for Muslims and European residents of India for 
Europeans. It was also a British idea to limit the franchise to 
the small proportion of Indians who owned pro- 



Have we to take it for granted that there can 
never be a future where goodwill will replace 
the barrel of the gun? 


grounds for optimism now. 

||J|ani Aiyar quotes an interesting point from K. Subrahma- 

IWlnyam, (director in 1981 of the Indian Institute of Defen¬ 
ce Studies and Analysis): ’’India must now face up to the 
‘harsh reality’ that even if it poses nopolitical hegemonisitic 
threat to Pakistan, it does pose a ‘value hegemonic threat’ to 
the ruling elite of that country, that is, our ‘representative 
government, federal structure, linguistic autonomy and secu¬ 
larism’ constitute a threat to the values on which they are bas¬ 
ing their society. Hence, Pakistan cannot envisage a shared 
security threat with India and inevitably resorts to involving 
the countervailing power of external powers to balance what 
they see as a threat from India." 

One consequence of trying to be a nation based on religion 
(according to the author a ' soul-destroying fallacy”) is that 
Pakistani politics has been dominated by the question of whe- 


perty. Mani Aiyar argues 
that Muslims were not just 
denied the opportunity of 
voting for non-Muslim can¬ 
didates, but no one actually 
asked the Muslims in 1946 
whether they really wanted 
all the consequences of the 
Muslim League. 

As 1 have relayed it so far, it might seem as though Mani 
Aiyar was in some sense hostile to Pakistan. The opposite is 
of course the case. This whole book is full of deep, warm affec¬ 
tion for the Pakistani people. He obviously relished every 
minute of his time in Karachi. For those who know him it will 
be no surprise that he made literally hundreds of friends. This 
is the sort of man he is. It is his concern for Pakistan and the 
Indian subcontinent that had made him write this important 
book with his forward-looking ideas for improving matters. 

Mani Shankar Aiyar has been a good friend of mine for 
over 30 years. He and 1 were student politicians together but 
with strongly different views. We came from a Cambridge 
generation that produced a host of British Cabinet ministers. 
But for me, he was always the biggest, brightest and most gene¬ 
rous poliician of them all. 1 hope that it will not be very long 
before his remarkable and undoubted talents will be at the ser¬ 
vice of the Indian government. • 
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Learning is fun 


Zee offers a whole new range of interesting educational programmes 


Learning computers 
^^B is a serious business. 
Witness A-Z, on Zee, 
Bj a daily half-hour devo- 
^B ted to demystifying 
the machine to the 
B ignorant. 

All you’ve got to do, according to the 
guys who promote the programme 
(Chota Byte is what they call the lessons 
for kiddies) is to register yourself, with a 
prescribed fee. You will then be sent a 
sheaf of instructions, and along with the 

paperwork you have to ^- 

catch the instalments on 

TV. And very soon, 

before you know it, you , n ® ^ 

will know it all. fig 

The presenters, male B 
and female, take turns in 
explaining the intricacies 
of programming on a 
computer. You have to 
look sharp to focus on the 
screen within your screen 
and to read the informa¬ 
tion which appears the- jw*' f 
reon. And you’ve got to BL 
pay attention; glance ^Bkj^ 
away for a minute, and flpP^ 
blip, it’s gone. 

The lessons come with ■ 
a bit of comic relief in the ft 
guise of a couple of- | 
jesters. Every now and r 

then we are given a youn- ■—- 

ger male and female, presumably 
college-going like the programme’s tar¬ 
get group, exchanging some ripping 
lines. This is an example: 

"Chee , copying is so bad.” The girl 
has glrsses, masses of hair and a cutsie 
air. 

"Don * t knock it yaar , these days copy¬ 
ing has become so sophisticated. Now 
there are things like skin patches." The 
boy is the same, but without the glasses. 

’Toa, you can’t be serious, but still 
copying, chee..." 

This goes on till the unamused instruc 
tors take over and get on with the real 
business, taking it in bits and bytes. 

For Zee, this is just the beginning. 


They will be starting their management 
courses anyday, and slowly expanding 
their education programming. It is a 
very right move because it shows Zee 
has cottoned on to the fact that there is a 
huge vaccum in madc-to-ordcr audio¬ 
visual lessons, something that Doordar- 
shan has criminally neglected all these 
years. 

The primary channel thinks it is still 
doing enough with its morning session 
meant for schools, and the UGC country¬ 
wide classroom which is meant for heav- 


r 


cn knows who. The programming is, 
and has been uninspired and unimagina¬ 
tive, and there is nothing in them 
that might make anyone stojl and 
watch. 

Perhaps if Doordarshan did a survey 
on these segments, like it does for the 
prime time attractions, its researchers 
might come up with data unfit to be shar¬ 
ed with us. 

There is also a great dearth of informa¬ 
tive programming which targets young 
people, and which tells them what they 
can do after they finish acquiring their 
degrees. Usha Albuquerque’s Hum 
Honge Kamyaab (Zee, Friday, 7.30 pm) 
caters to those who are seeking careers 


| and do not quite know what there is on 
offer. 

The senes, which began a couple of 
years ago as a morning programme, has 
gone beyond the conventional — medi¬ 
cine, engineering and accountancy — 
and examined such professions as poul¬ 
try farming, among others, as a good 
option for enthusiastic entrepreneurs. 

Doordarshan has been making weak 
noises about a channel exclusively devo¬ 
ted to education for years. If it doesn’t 
turn its attention to this crucial sector 

1^1 IfDD 
111 ® remains 

/ I obsessed with 
*)■ the tikes of 
L Junoon, it 

I will lose a 

sizeable 
chunk of 
potential 
young urban 
educated 
viewers 


soon (once it takes a break from settling 
Junoon and Kanoon in their new slots), 
it will lose a sizeable chunk of potential 
young urban educated viewers. 

Meanwhile, P.V. Narasimha Rao fini¬ 
shed four years in office, and naturally 
the national network was full of the lau¬ 
datory speeches and the bouquets his 
ministers lavished on him. 

On Eyewitness, Karan Thapar manag¬ 
ed to make the former foreign secretary 
J.N. Dixit, who usually comes across as 
fairly mild, sound fiery. 

"I don’t envisage normal relations 
with Pakistan for at least a decade,” he 
said. Adding, "Benazir, what do you 
expect? She’s after alJ, a Bhutto." • 
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GAINING SYMPATHY ACROSS THE BORDER: LTTE chief Prabhakaran (left) 

The LTTE connection 


Several political groups in the state come out in support of the Sri 
Lankan guerrilla outfit 


Supporters of the 
Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) 
have now begun to 
come out in the open 
in Tamil Nadu. With 
the Terrorist and Dis¬ 
ruptive Activities 
(Prevention) Act 
(TADA) no longer in force in the state, a 
marked sympathy for the banned organi¬ 
sation is all too apparent. 

This was evident at a recent seminar 
organised by the supporters of the 
LTTE. It was followed by a condolence 
meeting held in the memory of Tamil 
poet Perunchithimar — known to be a 
staunch LTTE supporter. And speakers 


at both the meetings hit out against the 
Indian Army and the central government. 

The seminar was organised by the 
Tamil Nationalist Party (TNP) and 22 
other outfits sympathetic to the LTTE 
cause. Mainstream political parties kept 
away, though many of them had been 
invited to take part in the discussions. 

Although the theme of the seminar 
was, "India should not militarily interve¬ 
ne in Sri Lanka", it was, for all practical 
purposes, an attempt to kindle Tamil 
nationalism and promote scccssionism. 
Moreover, the conclave actually served 
as a platform for those who wanted to 
eulogise the LTTE supremo, V. 
Prabhakaran. 

Ezhil Arasu of the Dravidar Tamizar 


Kazhagam set the tone by stating, 
"Those who try to destroy the Tigers 
have been destroyed, but Tamils in India 
have become slaves of the Centre." Con¬ 
tending that the assassination charge 
against Prabhakaran was a "forgery", 
Arasu went on to say that an armed strug¬ 
gle in Tamil Nadu would become ine\ it- 
able if the Centre sent an army to crush 
the Eelam struggle in Sri Lanka. 

Another speaker belittled the attem¬ 
pts to nab Prabhakaran and said, "When 
they can’t even catch the notorious san¬ 
dalwood smuggler Veerappan, how can 
they catch the maaveeran (the great 
hero, as Prabhakaraniscommonlyreferr- 
ed to)?" If this was not enough, Deenan 
of the Tamizar Republican Party said 
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that if the Indian Army was sent to Sri 
Lanka, "we will go there to fight it". 

Similarly, all speakers at the condol¬ 
ence meeting for Pemnchithimar were 
full of praise for Prabhakaran. And it 
appeared as though the sole intention of 
the gathering was to reiterate the 
demand for an independent Tamil 
nation 

Nedumaran of the TNP claimed that 
Prabhakaran hadalso sent his condolence 
message, indicating the close links bet¬ 
ween these Tamil groups and the LTTE 
Pazha Karupaiah of the Marumalarchi 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (MDMK) 
said he was proud of the LTTE's strike 
capability and ridiculed the Indian 
Army. Said Karupaiah, "If you can’t 
catch Prabhakaran, can you at least sec 
his shadow?" 

And Prabhakaran was praised at the 
meeting lor having ensured that the 
poet’s prophecy came true. When the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force (1PKF) 
was fighting the LTTE in Sri Lanka, an 
enraged Pemnchithimar had written a 
poem about the late Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi predicting that the Con- 
grcss(l) leader would meet a horrible 
death in a blast. 

This pronounced pro-LTTE cam¬ 
paign has put a big question mark over 
chief minister Jayalalitha’s claims that 
she has come down heavily on not just 
the Tigers, but a’so their sympathisers in 
the state. Till now, the Tamil Nadu poli¬ 
ce has done nothing more than record 
this latest LTTE-sponsored seminar and 
condolence meeting. Moreover, several 
leaders of the TNP, including Neduma¬ 
ran, are reportedly close to Jayalalitha. 

Predictably, the Opposition parties in 
Tamil Nadu have seized this opportuni¬ 
ty to attack the AIADMK government. 
K. Ramamurthy, president of the Tamil 
Nadu unit of the rebel Congress(I), has 
alleged that two dreaded LTTE leaders, 
Pottu Aman — against whom the 
Government of India is trying to invoke 
an extradition order—and Kiruban, had 
actually visited Madras to pay homage 
to the Tamil poet. 

The leader of the Opposition in the 
Tamil Nadu Assembly, S.R. Balasubra- 
manian, has accused the chief minister 
of adopting a "soft line" towards the pro- 
LTTE elements. And unless the govern¬ 
ment takes serious note of such meet¬ 
ings organised in the state, Jayalalitha 
will find it very difficult to refute the 
charge • 


Volte-fac e 

The government revokes dismissal orders issued 
against state employees accused of having links with 
militants 


In the end, the Jammu 
and Kashmir govern¬ 
ment had to relent. In 
spite of its earlier pro¬ 
nouncements to 
"weed out anti¬ 
national elements 
from the administra¬ 
tive machinery", the 
government has buckled under pressure 
from the state employees and decided 
not to implement the dismissal orders 
served to 22 state officials for their alleg¬ 
ed links with militants. 

The government has also backtracked 
from its earlier order of "no work, no 
pay" and released the salary of all the 
employees, with full payment even for 
the period when they were on strike. 
Besides, the government has agreed not 
to dismiss any other person without a 
proper enquiry. 

The trouble began in March when the 
slate Governor K.V. Krishna Rao dis¬ 
missed 22 government employees from 
service on charges of "established milit¬ 
ant links". The otder came under the pur¬ 
view of Section 126 of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Constitution which provides 
for dismissals without enquiry in the 
interest of national security. Intelligence 
agencies and departmental heads were 
asked to furnish a list of employees, sup¬ 
posed to be working in "tandem with 
militants". 

Immediately afterwards, various 
trade unions and employees’ associa¬ 
tions united under the Employees’ 
Action Forum (EAF) and demanded 
that the orders be revoked. They describ¬ 
ed the dismissals as "arbitrary and selec¬ 
tive" since no show-cause notices had 
been issued. 

The employees first resorted to a 
15-day pen-down and tool-down strike 
in April. They followed it up by a total 
strike at all government offices for ano¬ 
ther 15 days in May. 

The government then decided to act 
tough. A "no work, no pay" order was 
issued and all treasuiy officers were 
directed to withhold salaries of 
employees participating in the strike. 
The Governor even thieatened to 



JAMMU & 
KASHMIR 


replace the striking employees with the 
unemployed youth in the state. 

The employees, in retaliation, boycot¬ 
ted all electoral assignments and threate¬ 
ned to go on an indefinite strike in all 
government offices from 10 June. 

It was then that the Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir government decided to do a volte- 
face. A committee of officers, headed by 
U. Ghosh, additional chief secretary, 
agriculture, was set up on 3 June to enter 
into a dialogue with the EAF and 



PLAYING IT SAFE: Governor K. V. 
Krishna Rao 


"resolve the situation arising out of the 
intermittent strike of the government 
employees". After lengthy deliberations 
on 6, 7, and 8 June,the government con¬ 
ceded that the "orders of dismissals of 
government employees, including those 
of the autonomous bodies shall not be 
implemented until a review is undertak¬ 
en in each case". 

The entire episode has revealed that 
Governor K. V. Krishna Rao—haunted 
by the failure of Chrar — will do his 
level best to avoid any further controver¬ 
sy. And the decision not to antagonise 
the EAF at this juncture, is being seen as 
a conscious policy of a government keen 
to hold elections in the state. • 
HmBMdAhtnmd/Srtnmgmr 
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River of discontent 


The Cauvery water issue threatens to snowball into a 
major controversy 


Even as ihc south¬ 
west monsoon seems 
reluctant to visit the 
catchment areas of the 
Cauvery river in Kar¬ 
nataka, things are hott¬ 
ing up in ncighbour- 
KARNATAK* ing Tamil Nadu. 

The reason: enough 
water has not flowed from Karnataka to 
the Mcttur reservoir in Tamil Nadu. The 
Karnataka government has apparently 
violated the interim order of the Cauve¬ 
ry Water Dispute Tribunal by not releas¬ 
ing the stipulated 205 tme ft of water to 
Mettur. 


June, as directed by the tribunal. 

The Karnataka irrigation department, 
however, is more worried about the 
sugar cane'and paddy crops in Mandya 
district of the state which are in dire need 
of water. Points out an official, "How 
can we spare water for Tamil Nadu 
when we don’t have enough to fulfil our 
needs? The crops in Mandya are in dan¬ 
ger of withering away due to lack of 
rains." 

And this controversy has spelt trouble 
for Tamil Nadu chief minister Jayalali- 
tha. While fanners in the state are agitat¬ 
ing for the release of Cauvery waters. 
Opposition parties have accused the 




A TACIT AGREEMENT?: Tamil Nadu chief minister Jayalalitha (left) and 
Karnataka chief minister Deve Gowda 


Earlier, Karnataka had got away with¬ 
out following the order as the monsoons 
had set in early. During the last two 
years, heavy rains had occurred in the 
catchment areas of Hemavathy, Knshna- 
raja Sagar and Kabim reservoirs — the 
three main storage points on the Cauve¬ 
ry. Excess water was automatically 
released from these catchment areas and 
supplied to Mettur. In turn, the fanners 
in Tamil Nadu used it for the Kuruvai 
crop. 

This time round, Tamil fanners have 
not yet received the water required to 
begin the cultivation of Kuruvai. And 
so, they are piling up the pressure on Kar¬ 
nataka to release 10.6 tine ft of water for 


chief minister of soft-pedalling. They 
feel that Jayalalitha has chosen not to 
take up the matter with the neighbouring 
stale because of Karnataka chief mini¬ 
ster H.D. Deve Gowda’s assurance to 
help the AIADMK become a part of 
the National Front. 

Given the present stalemate, a natural 
— rather than a political — solution is 
w hat the people of the two states should 
be praying ior. Once the rains come 
down and fill up the catchment areas of 
the Cauvery, things are bound to cool 
down But till then, the Cauvery water 
issue will remain on the boil. • 

Bmndhya Mmadonca/Bangmlorm 



Time to act 


The ruling Congress(I) can 
no longer ignore the 
demands of the tribal 
community in the state 


Tribals in the state of 
Madhya Pradesh 
seem to have had 
enough. Fed up with 
governmental inac¬ 
tion, they have decid¬ 
ed to take their strug¬ 
gle to the streets. And, 
for the moment, the 
most important issue is the implementa¬ 
tion of the Sixth Schedule, mainly in the 
Bastar region of the state. 

The Sixth Schedule of the Constitu¬ 
tion enlists provisions for the administra¬ 
tion of tribal areas. In places like Assam, 
Meghalaya and Mizoram, it has been 
used to channelise administrative machi¬ 
nery in areas where exploitation of tri¬ 
bals is supposed to be rampant. 

The schedule has become the cause ot 
much debate in Madhya Pradesh. Chief 
minister Digvijay Singh managed to get 
the bill for the implementation of the 
Sixth Schedule passed by the Madhya 
Pradesh Vidhan Sabha. But that only 
sparked off a controversy within the rul¬ 
ing Congress(J) party. 

There is a strong faction within the 
state Congress lobbying against the 
implementation of the Sixth Schedule. 
Led by the Union minister for water 
resources V.C. Shukla, this group has 
refused to accept the schedule in its pres- 
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UP IN ARMS: an Adivasi Vikas 
Parishad rally 


ent form. 

Another faction of the state Congress 
led by the Union minister of state for 
agriculture, Arvind Netam, is all for the 
implementation of the schedule. Netam 
has, in fact, emerged as an important 
player in the whole political game. 
Earlier, a staunch supporter of V.C. 
Shukla, he has crossed over to chief mini¬ 
ster Digvijay Singh’s side. 

Meanwhile, things have hotted up 
with the Adivasi Vikas Parishad organis¬ 
ing rallies and mass meetings through¬ 
out the state. It is evident from these ral¬ 
lies that the tribals are now prepared to 
go to any lengths to ensure that the 
government takes note of their demands. 

What’s more, the movement for a tri¬ 
bal chief minister has also gathered 
momentum. Several Adivasi leaders, 
including Dilip Singh Bhuriya, presi¬ 
dent of the Adivasi Vikas Parishad, and 
Ajit Jogi, have demanded that a tribal 
should take over as CM before the forth¬ 
coming Lok Sabha elections. 

Significantly, Aijun Singh, acting pre¬ 
sident of the breakaway Congress, has 
also welcomed the demand for a tribal 
CM. The present incumbent, Digvijay 
Singh, has said that he would gladly 
accept a tribal leader as his successor, 
but has not commented on the tribals’ 
demand for a change of guard before 
next year’s general elections. 

Unless the state Congress can get its 
act together and implement some con¬ 
crete welfare measures for the tribals 
soon, the agitation begun by the Adivasi 
community could assume ominous 
proportions. • 

M.V. Khor/Rmipur 


Uniting to divide 

The governments of Meghalaya and Assam come 
together to settle an age-old border dispute 


” 7 | A peaceful settlement 

. » to the long-standing 

border dispute bet- 
ween Assam and 
Meghalaya seems 
imminent. The Assam 
government has 
MEGHALAYA recently accepted 

Meghalaya chief mini¬ 
ster Salseng C. Marak’s proposal to go 
by "the demographic profile of the villa¬ 
ges under dispute between the two 
states". 

Both governments have finally decid¬ 
ed to let the villagers decide for them¬ 
selves whether they wanted to be a part 
of Assam or Meghalaya. It is for the first 
time that the Assam government has 
agreed to go by the population composi¬ 
tion and the wishes of the majority of the 
people in the disputed areas of the North 
Cachar Hills in Assam, adjacent to the 
Jaintia Hills of Meghalaya. 

The consensus was arrived at in a mee¬ 
ting on the border issue held in Guwaha- 
ti on 15 June. A high-level team from 
Meghalaya, comprising chief minister 
Marak. ministers Rowell Lyngdoh and 
J.M. Pariat, Opposition Hill State 
People’s Democratic Party (HSPDP) 
leaders H.S. Lyngdoh and E.K. Maw- 
long, and Meghalaya DGP, D.N.S. Sri- 
vastava attended the meeting. 

Chief minister Salseng C. Marak 
revealed that in keeping with the agree¬ 
ment with his Assam counterpart, 
Hiteswar Saikia, the Survey of India has 
been entrusted with the duty of demarca¬ 
ting the boundary line. The Survey of 
India, aided by both states, would go 
about its job on the basis of the 1972 and 
1976 notifications of the Centre. "The tri¬ 
partite survey would initially put identi¬ 
fication posts which would be made per¬ 
manent only when both sides are satis¬ 
fied," Marak added. 

But there are conflicting views as to 
the extent of the disputed areas. The 
Assam government claims that the con¬ 
troversy involves only two aieas cover¬ 
ing five-six km. But according to the 
Meghalaya government, 12 areas 
stretching over 49 km should fall under 
the purview of the survey The matter 


has been further complicated oy the 
HSPDP, which claims that the border 
areas under consideration are much 
more than what either government 
is willing to concede. 

And the Meghalaya Opposition 
leader H.S. Lyngdoh seems hanily con¬ 
vinced by the Assam government’s stan¬ 
ce. "If the Assam government does not 
stop illegal activities like establishing 
revenue circles and allowing its officials 
loot the timber in Meghalaya, we will 
have to declare war against them to pro¬ 
tect our people," he told the press on his 
return from Guwahati. Lyngdoh is still 
sore over the Assam government’s 



PEACE MOVES:, chief minister 
Salseng C. Marak 


move of putting permanent boundary 
markers along the Garo Hills in 1992. 

Chief minister Marak, while conced¬ 
ing that the Assam government had inde¬ 
ed resorted to marking the boundary 
without the approval of the Meghalaya 
government, feels that it is now import¬ 
ant "to arrive at a reconciliation rather 
than adopt belligerent tactics". 

And it is essential that this mood of 
‘reconciliation’ persists if an enduring 
solution to the border dispute is to be 
found. • 

Raimi Kmrmmkmr/SMIlong 
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Shadow of the gun 

Fear grips the tea estates of Upper Assam once again 
as militants renew their extortion hid 


Just as the tea estates 
of Upper Assam were 
recovering from the 
nightmarish days of 
the late Highlies, the 
shadow of the gun is 
looming large, yet 
again 

The militants of the 
United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA) have not yet made an appearan¬ 
ce. But the fear has resurfaced quite pal¬ 
pably. And this time, the threat is not 
from the Ul FA alone but from the dread¬ 
ed guerrillas of the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN), as well. 

At least 14 gardens, located along the 
Assam-Nagaland border, have received 
identical "demand notes" from the 
NSCN in late May asking each of them 
to pay Rs 1 lakh as "tax" for using 
Nagaland’s land in cultivating tea. At 
least one more garden in Jorhat district 
has received a letter from the militant 
outfit, demanding Rs 5 lakh. And these 
are the gardens who have official l> infor¬ 
med the police about the threats. 

According to an experienced planter, 
for each garden which approaches the 
police, there are five others who do not. 
Being located in the remotest parts of the 
state prevents the garden officials from 
depending too much on the authorities. 
"In any case, police protection can be 
obtained for a limited period while we 
have to be here lifelong. So why take 
chances?" says a tea official. 

The police, of course, have a different 
version. Says deputy inspector-general 
of police (DIG), eastern range, D.K. 
Pathak, "If we arc told about the threat, 
there are ways to tackle this menace. But 
unless the aggrieved party comes to us, 
we have absolutely no way of knowing 
that the threat exists. Wherever we have 
got the information, we have taken steps 
to prevent extortions," Pathak told 
Sunday. 

Pathak cited the examples of traders 
in the commercial town of Tinsukia 
who had received demand notes late last 
year and have now been served with 
reminders by the ULFA. But because 
the outfit’s activities have been reported 
to the authorities, the militants have not 
been able to collect the money as yet. 


Allhough this bespeaks of a new¬ 
found confidence among the police, it 
has done little to assuage the fear in the 
tea gardens. While senior managers 
have already given up their social even¬ 
ings for the safely of their bungalows, 
even comparatively junior officials are 
wary of venturing too far from the 
gardens. 

Many tea gardens have opted to take 


precautionary measures by accepting 
the security cover provided by the 
Assam Tea Task Force. This force, 
under the administrative command of 
the stale’s director-general of police, is 
funded by the Indian Tea Association 
(ITA). The ITA charges each member 
garden for the services provided by the 
security men. But these 20-odd men can, 
at best, act as a deterrent and may provi¬ 
de a sense of security to the garden mana¬ 
gement. It can never be a permanent 
solution. 

A long-term answer, 1 i vs a veteran tea 
man, perhaps, lies in the tea industry ope¬ 
ning itself up to the locals. The "outsi¬ 


ders" who have come to make their liveli¬ 
hood m the Assam tea gardens have 
always faced the resentment of the locals. 

In its heydays, the ULFA capitalised 
on this resentment and justified the extor¬ 
tions made from the tea industry as 
"Assam’s legitimate right". The ground 
situation has, however, undergone a 
drastic change over the past five years. 
The ULFA is no longer the dreaded out¬ 
fit that it once was and it has lost its 
appeal among the common people. It is 
in this changed context that the fresh 
threats must be viewed. 

Industry-watchers believe that the tea 
companies will never be free of the 
menace since the tea estates are the most 


visiblcsymbols of wealth.But this time, 
instead of demanding absurd amounts 
that could never be paid by the tea esta¬ 
tes, the militants are cleverly asking for 
sums ranging from Rs 1 lakh to Rs 10 
lakh which, they feel, most manage¬ 
ments will pay just to buy peace. Whe¬ 
ther the militants are right in their ploy, 
will soon become clear. 

But it is apparent that the insidious 
threat posed by these letter bombs has 
already taken its toll on the tea country 
of Upper Assam.* 

NMnA. Qokhmtm/Quwahatl mnd 
Jortmt 
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FROM TERROR TO TERROR: a tea garden in Upper Assam 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Of computers 
and convicts 

■ And now, it is the turn of 
prisoners to be smitten by 
the computer bug. 

In 1987, Sanjoy Biswas 
and Kumar Safaiwala were 
convicted for life on murder 
charges and landed up in the 
Presidency Jail of Calcutta. 

Their natural aptitude in 
electronics was evident 
when they put together an 
emergency lamp and a calli¬ 
ng bell. Realising that 
Biswas and Safaiwala — 
with no previous training in 
electronics or computers — 
had a natural gift for gadgets, 
I-G Prisons, G.C Ghosh, 
made special arrangements 
for training them in com¬ 
puter manufacturing. 

And it took Biswas, 30, 
and Safaiwala, 40, just one 
month to come up with their 
own computer. The first unit 
of the prison-made software, 
aptly dubbed Priscomp-1, 
has already been installed in 


1-G Ghosh’s office. The 
sophisticated unit has been 
manufactured at a very low 
cost and should be made avai¬ 
lable at Rs 15,(XX) when it 
hits the market. 

Inspired by the efforts of 
the two, 16 other convicts 
have enlisted for the training 
course in basic computer 
engineering offered by the 


jail authorities. And it 
shouldn’t be long before this 
trend catches on in other pri¬ 
sons o£the country as well. 

Splash! 

■ Laxman Kewalram 
Popley sure has a distinctive 
way about him. Last year, 
the Dubai-based jeweller 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


pto ps *oq f op contributions 



Contributed by LMtha P. Joshua, Naw Daihl 


proved that he was quite a 
high-flyer when he married 
off his elder son Dilip on 
board an Air India Airbus. 
And now, it is the turn of his 
younger son, Rajeev. This 
time, Popley is all set to 
make a splash. 

If everything goes accord¬ 
ing to plan, Rajeev should tie 
the knot in a submarine. The 
proud father has already got 
in touch with various agenc¬ 
ies to finalise the hiring of a 
submarine. "There is no 
hurry," says Popley, "as 
Rajeev is only 18 years old." 

But that does not mean 
that the enterprising jeweller 
is putting things on hold. 
Already, elaborate plans are 
being laid out to accommo¬ 
date the 400-odd guests in a 
submarine. 

For his elder son, he’s soa¬ 
red to great heights and for 
his younger one, he’s all set 
to plumb the depths. One 
wonders what Popley would 
cook up if he has to marry off 
yet another one. • 



CALCUTTA: It allbeganin the 

carily Seventies, when Milon 
Das, * toad roller driver for the 
irrigation department 'in Farak- 
ka, died suddenly. Immediately 
■ after this, . his brother Nikhil 
received a tetter from the PWTf 
office staring that Milon had 
been transferred to Maida town. 

Nikhil, who bore a striking 
resemblance to Milon, then lrit 
upon adiabolical plan. He drove 
his widowed sister-in-law and 
her three-ye**# son, Pfcfate 
, * out of riiwr aagbtaU fete* and 
' tfienproo^dedtoMaldatotate 
aptheiobas a road roller driver, 
ateBiriag Milon Das. 

pw 23yea», Nikhilearried on glibly, working and liv- 
Jgg opdorthe arise of hikdead sibling. But ,then, bis hick 


ik A&diAthcsan» queue , 
rtopsed'Pabhra' Das—the: son erf . 
'sigao Village. 

jtNuBer surprise, his uncle identifi¬ 




ed himself as "Milon Das". Pabitra started making discreet 
inquiries in the Malda PWD office. Soon, the whole firing 
became clear to Pabitra. 

While the PWD officials do not have « due as to bow 
they should resolve this queer case, Pabitra has decided to 
take his scheming uncle to court. 

And while no one doubted the value of TiN. Seshan't 
pet project — the photo-identity card—it is Pabitra Das 
who is most indebted to the chief election commissioner at 
the moment .—The Telegraph (Rima Roy, Calcutta). 

BHOPAL: It really looks as if the whole business of reser¬ 
ving seats for Scheduled Castes (SC) and: Scheduled Tri¬ 
bes (ST) has been taken to absurdleng^. .This is exempli¬ 
fied by the curious ca» of*ttwlem in Bhopal, who secur- 
ed only one marie oat cf9q0in thepn^tofineeringtestand 
earned himself aplace on tew acdtlb^under the ST milita¬ 
ry personnel quota. 

Another stodeirvriMi seraueddtdy 31 out of 900 also 
foundafriaceonriiett^Ti 1^4 uateM^STtechtatcal quota. 

fpreveals 
teas mote in«gine<sring colleges will 

mswririvGoetha,Ba 
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KUSUM BHANDARI 


ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

B y giving more 
consideration to 
long-standing problems, 
lasting solutions can be 
found. It is a good time for 
gaining a clearer idea of 
working procedures. It could 
also be favourable for 
handling insurance affairs. 
Business contacts may be 
stooping to use underhand 
methods. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 i\) 

G eneral conditions and 
people around you will 
be most helpful. You can 
find solutions where others 
j merely draw a blank. Your 
I special skills will be noticed 
by employers. Try and get 
off work earlier than usual. It 
should be easy to combine 
business and pleasure. Have 
a chat with fellow workers. 

GEMINI 


(21 Mav-20 June) 

Y our spouse’s health may 
suffer and you may have 
to shoulder additional work. 
Do not neglect your own 
well-being. Plenty of sleep is 
essential now. You may be 
in for a let-down where your 
creative ideas are concerned. 
What you thought was a 
personal discovery can turn 
out to be a second-hand idea. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

S lick to well-trodden 
paths. Your 

adventurous spirit can be 
completely out of place, 
especially in the business 
world. Your willingness to 
’ take on risks may pose a 
threat to the more staid 
practitioners in your field. 
Keep your reputation intact. 


(21 July-20 August) 

Y our grasp of future 
trends will be much 
closer to the mark. Use this 
time for making advance 
arrangements. But some 
lee-way should be left for 
changing circumstances. 
Allow for contingencies. 
Plans should only be 
finalised as the time for 
action approaches. Loved 
ones may need cheering up. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

Y ou can further your 
interests by contacting 
people who really hold the 
reins of power, even though 
they operate in a unobtrusive 
manner. Don’t be put off if 
things don’t work right the 
first time. It'll be a good idea 
to invite office colleagues 
home. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Octoher-20 November) 

T his can be a productive 
week for real estate 
agents and bankers. You can 
learn of unexpected assets in 
the form of legacies. 
Although there could be 
complications surrounding 
vital matters at first, they are 
likely to clear up as suddenly 
as they appeared. 



(21 September-20 October) 

Y ou’ll get along very well 
with people once the 
official mask is diopped. 
You will receive more 
sympathetic attention to 
special requests if you can 
talk to superiors in informal 
surroundings: they may feel 
constrained with other 
people around. Get your 
priorities right in emotional 
matters. 


(21 November-20 December) 

G ive some extra 

consideration to your 
personal economic situation. 
You may come into contact 
with people who generate 
money-making ideas. Take 
up any leads that will boost 
personal resources. Keep an 
open mind on financial 
proposals. Love and support 
should be given where it is 
most deserved. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

T his is not the right time 
for pushing your own 
ideas and point of view to the 
fore. You should be prepared 
to take a back seat in such 
matters. You may have no 
choice but to fall in with the 
needs and plans of friends. 
Patience and tolerance are 
key words now. Try to be 
more modest. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

P eople you live with or 
work closely with can 
get the wrong idea about 
what you want. Leave no 
room for ambiguity. 
Harmony should reign in 
marital affairs. Romance 
will probably be supplying 
all that you ask of it. Money 
borrowed to finance new 
schemes might prove 
impossible to repay. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

Y ou have an vital role to 
play as a pace-setter. 

The financial returns on such 
activities can be substantial. 
Professional decisions must 
be made objectively. 
Personal choices must be left 
out of the picture where 
important issues are 
concerned • 
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HEARD IN THE DEFENCE MINISTRY 

Q: What does the LCA stand for? 

A: Let’s Con the Air Force. 

A SENIOR AIR FORCF OFFICER ON THE 
GOVERNMENT’S INDIGENOUS LIGHT 
COMBAT AIRCRAFT PROJECT 


It 


Wishful thinking 

Mulayam Singh 
Yadav is unhappy 
over the fact that his govern¬ 
ment is no longer in power in 
Uttar Pradesh, but there is 



N.D. Tlwari: unhappy man 


another man who is probably 
unhappier than him — N.D. 
Tiwari. 

Tiwari’s raison d'etre 
was Mulayam Singh Yadav. 
Tiwari had dreamt of glory 
in the UP Assembly, where 
he would initiate a split in 
the UP Legislature Party and 
hoped that one section of the 
MLAs would announce him 
as their leader. 

Unfortunately for Tiwari, 
that never happened. 

Even before he could 
announce his working com¬ 
mittee, Tiwari’s principal 
enemy was thrown out of 
power. And now he's having 
to adjust to the new political 
equations in the state. 

These days, die Tiwari 
camp is busy looking for a 
replacement for the Zalimon 
ki sarkar; Mulayam ki 
sarkar slogan. 


Aifun who? 

Congress politicians 
in Madhya Pradesh 
have abandoned all pretence 
of political morality. 

The split in die Congress 
has been most traumatic in 
MP, because the politicians 
of this stale have been under 
i mm ense possum to'dedate 
aSb loyalty to the leaders of 


their respective taction. Not 
all of them are willing to obli¬ 
ge, though. The deputy chief 
minister, Subhash Yadav, 
who has been asked to prove 
his loyalty to Aijuu Singh, 
summed up the matter when 


he said in Bhopal recently: 
“After becoming a minister 
with so much difficulty, how 
can we just abandon the 
post?" 

For Arjun Singh, who was 
one of the prime movers to 


have Subhash Yadav as the 
chief minister of MP and had 
walked out of the MLAsmee- 
dng when Digvijay Singh 
was elected, this was the rud¬ 
est shock of all. This provok¬ 
ed him to say that some 
people, "can’t give up a chair 
when they get one”. 


Sticking up for 
•Is 

Rebellion is brewing 
in die household of 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi. 
former Union minister from 
West Bengal. 

Apparently, Das Mun¬ 
shi’s sister-in-law, Bijoli 
Ghose, waited to contest the 
Calcutta Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion elections scheduled to 
be held in the second week of 
July. She called the PCC 
chief Somen Mitra several 



times, But she was not given 
a ticket 

For, in Mitra’s judge¬ 
ment, she was not a winning 
candidate. Stung, Bijoli filed 
her nomination as a rebel can¬ 
didate and is contesting on 
her own. 

Meanwhile,. Das Mun¬ 
shi’s wife, Deepa. has 
already declared Ml support 
for bsididi, aid scolded Das 
Munshi for allowing her to 



Munshi has been told by his 
wife dim he has to offer 
moral andmaterial support 
orehe~. * 


KNOW YOUR DISSIDENTS 


The latest in an 
occasional series 


5) Maharani Blbhu 
Ktimarl Davl 

■ Psdigrse: Belongs to a royal family of Uttar Pradesh 
—from the foothills of UP—but is married Into the 
Tripura royal family. The Tiipura Maharaja, who is from 
Doon School, was a contemporary of Mrs Indira Gandhi. 
He was responsible for the entry of the Congress(l) In 
Tripura for the first time after Independence in 1967, 


■ Political background: Has been revenue 
minister In the state government. First contested 
Assembly elections in 1980. Won twice as an 1^1 LA and 
once as an MP in 1991, when Rajiv Gandhi asked the 
Tripura Maharaja to contest the Lok Sabha seat. As he was 
a sitting MLA, the Maharani Instead contested from a 
reserved tribal constituency. 


■ High point In caraar: When she became an MLA 
defeating Biman Bose of Tripura. _ 


■ Low point Hi career When Santosh Mohan 
Dev started his politics in Tripura. The Maharani found she 
had to struggle on two fronts—fight the Marxist goons 
and the Dev henchmen. 


■ Currant status: is with die rebel Congress led by 
Arjun Singh and N.D. Tiwari, because the official 
Congress(l) is blind to the special problems of the 
north-east 


■ What aba’s most Hkaly to any: ’Delhi Is not 
my town.’ 

■ j - r - - -.—....- ..■■■.tuniniw l mm ... .. 

■ What sire’s least likely to say.'iwo»t»gM.’ 

I * * 
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/AIIMS and 
polities 


m 

ML. 


The newly-appointed 
minister for health, 
i. Antulay, is no fool. 
Recently, when he told 
reporters at his first press 
conference that he didn’t 
want to say anything about 
his ministry because he did¬ 
n't know enough, reporters 
wondered at his charming 
modesty. 

But those who know him 
say it won't be long before 
Antulay decides to start tal¬ 
king. The first flash-point, 
they predict, is going to be 
the presidentship of the Ail 
India Institute of Medical 
Sciences (AIIMS) in New 
Delhi. 

There are three medical 
institutions in India where, 
over the years, the health 
minister has come to occupy 



A.R. Antulay: Iw’a no foot 

the post of president. These 
are AIIMS, the Chandigarh- 
based Postgraduate Institute 
and tire Jawaharlal Nehru 
Institute for Postgraduate 
Medical Education and 
Research (UPMER) at 

When tire former health 
minister, B. Shankaranand, 
teas sacked in the wake of 


the report of tire JPC, hequit 
foe health mbdsferabip; but 



to 


resign foam foe 

to of the ASMS; 


vm oo hetdfo minister ** 


* 


r 


111 ARD1N SANC’HAR BHAVAN 

Q: Why was Prime Minister 
Naraslmha Rao unaffected by 
the telecom strike? 

A: Because he doesn’t 
communicate with anybody, 
anyway. 

A CIVIL SERVANT 


w 


but now there is. And he’s 
not the sort to keep quiet 
either. 

So, it is just a matter of 


time before Shankaranand is 
asked to resign from the 
post. But Shankaranand 
does not known the meaning 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Anatomy of the sugar import scandal 

■ Who wee Involved: The portly food minister 
Kalpnath Rai, food secretary A C Sen, cabinet secretary 
Zafar Saifullah, commerce ministry headed by secretary 
Tejmder Khanna, the State Trading Corporation (STC), 
minister for civil supplies A K Antony and the Indian Sugar 
Mills Association (ISMA) 

■ The tfeneolo of the controversy: Kalpnath 
Rai decontrolled the sale of molasses This was a boon to 
the sugar mills which never used to work to capacity, 
because the producers of industrial alcohol used to corner 
molasses in the market. ISMA became Kalpnath's friend. 

■ Turning potato: Production of sugarcane in the 
country fell.The production of molasses fell. The price of 
sugar production went up Allsugar mills need to 
mandatorliy supply sugar to the ration shops. And In ration 
shops, the sugar available was not enough. 

ISMA reckoned that people would flock to the open 
market to buy sugar. Zafar Saifullah and AC San ignored 
Kalpnath Rai and floated global tenders for Import of the 
commodity 

■ Why It went sour Rai cancelled the tenders and 
alleged that the officials were twisting facts to their 
advantage. The government ordered Import. Then It 
transpired that while Import of sugar had been ordered 
earlier, the commerce ministry had delayed taking action. 

STC, MMtC and the commerce ministry were said to 
have effectively backed Kalpnath Rai Finally, sugar had to 
be imported and the price of sugar once again dived down. 

A probe by a former chief secretary, Gyan Prakash, was 
ordered. _ 

■ Whoi 

Rai by 1 
prices high. 


■ Who tout: Zafar Saifullah and A£. Sen, who were 
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of the word ‘quit’. But then, 
neither does Antulay. 


Th« moral of tti* 

•*«» 

A few days before K. 
Karunakaran was 
made Union minister, K.P. 
Unniknshnan. a close friend 
of his, met Narasimha Rao to 
ask him what he was going 
to do about Karunakaran. 

"Later I will take him 
later," Rao said, waving 
away the query. But Unnik¬ 
nshnan was leaving, wh en 
Rao cal led him back and na¬ 
rrated a story to him. 

When Lai Bahadur 
Shastn was made Pnmc 
Minister, Sanieeva Reddy 
played more or less the same 
role in making him PM as 
Karunakaran is reported to 
have done Apparently, as 
chief minister of Andhra 
Pradesh, Reddy got MPs to 
vote for Shastn as leader of 
the Congress Legislature 
Party so that he succeeded in 
becoming PM. 

Then came the question of 
rewarding Reddy. Shastri 
brought him to Delhi. There 
was a Cabinet reshuffle. And 
the portfolio announced for 
Reddy was. minister for 
steel and mines. 

Reddy was upset and he 
complained to patty presi¬ 
dent K. Kamaraj. "After all 
that I’ve done for him, this is 
tiie way he treats me," said 
Reddy, who had earlier 
announced to his supporters 
that he may be given tire 
home portfolio. 

To this, Shastri mildly 
replied tires politics m the 
state wtis different from poli¬ 
tics in tire Centre. "We’ve 
problems like Kashmir, tire 
minorities, ere Reddy will 
3mm to tin# team tire politics 
Of tire Centre, only then can 
he be given tire home pretfo- 

f flff waited* IS#' 

BM had succeeded in nufo 
tegttis point. • 1 
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THE ONE 
LINK THAT 
CONNECTS 
MILLIONS 
OF PEOPLE 




PAGELINK 

AND 

MOTOROLA 



Microwave Communications Lim¬ 
ited, in collaboration with the renowned 
Shinawatra Group - Thailand's biggest 
telecom company which recently 
launched its own communication 
satellite - brings you Pagelink Radio 
Paging Services. 

Pagelink will give you world-class 
service and of course, a range of 
Motorola pagers to choose from. You 
also get infrastructure backed by 
Motorola's relentless commitment to 
quality and dependability. 

What's more, paging is so simple too. 

THE BETTER WA Y TO KEEP IN TOUCH 

PAGELINK 

RADIO PAGING SERVICES 


For someone to reach you, here's what 
the person has to do. Telephone the 
Pagelink operator, give the pager 
number, the message and... that's it! 

Almost instantly, the pager alerts you, 
you press the 'Read' button and read 
your message. 

So rest assured, you're never going to 
be out of touch with people who are 
important to you. No matter where you 
are. At tlv* dentist's. Or at the Airport. 

Even when your telephone line is busy. 

Pagelink and Motorola Pagers. The 
link that will connect you - always. 

(ft) MOTOROLA 

PAGERS 

FHfc WORLD'S FAVOURITF MOBILE MESSAGERS 


For details contact: Mlcrowava Communications Limltad Offices: BOMBAY : lei: 022-67C3474/5, Fax: 022-6703477; CALCUTTA : Tel 033-4798601/11, 
4798550/51/52, Fax: 033-4798628; AHMEDABAD : Tel: 079-6421655, Fax : 079 6421656; RAJKOT : Tel: 0281-58207, Fax: 0281-5B201. 

SURAT : Tek 0281-664053,664082, Fax: 0261-670730; VADODARA : Tel: 0265-426486/9, Fax: 0265-451523_ 















SERVO'SUPERIOR XEE-SH 



Lock for the double seal 
of approval 



INDIANOL 


EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL 

High speed and power, that is what today's new generation cars are all about These h'-tech automobiles demand 
a superior engine oil like Indianoil's SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH that can perform even under some of the most 
demanding conditions And it's perfected at Indianoil’s Research and Development centre One of Asia’s most 
advanced 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH is a high grade engine oil that meets the stringent requirements of 
API SH/CD, ILSAC GF I and the EC II level energy conservation standards. Apex international bodies like the 
American Petroleum Institute (API) and International Lubricant Standardisation andApproval Committee (ILSAC) 
have attested the quality of SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH It exceeds the requirements of American, Euiopean, 
Japanese and Indian gasoline cars Including those equipped with catalytic converters and operating on ‘unleaded’ 
petrol 

What's more, SERVO SUPERIOR XEE SH is the only mineral oil based engine oil in India to have the double seal 
of approval the API Donut and Starburst symbols 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH ensures a minimum ? 7% fuel conservation under ideal test conditions. It increases 
engine life and reduces maintenance costs An exlended oil change period of 10.000 km ensures better economy 

Now, at last you have the power to drive your engine to the limits Switch to SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH and feel 
the difference 

SERVO ADDS LIFE. 

Available at Indianoil petrol stations in your city 
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LETTERS 



■ It is unfortunate the 
when Indian Airlines ^ 

T he recent agitation by doing well, pilots hav< 

Indian Airlines pilots has ched yet another agitai 
everything to do with mone^ This will inevitably ad 
and \b >thing to do with prin- the 1 A s mounting los< 
ciple*. as the flyers would Moreover, air taxi c 

like us to believe (Trouble in tors (ATOs) have beer 

the air , 25 June— I July). ing for just this opport 

What is apparent from the The ATOs may be off* 

IPCA’s charter ol demands is better services, but the 
that the pilots want^ they do not have to fly c 
another hike in their pay. Of conomical routes like I 
course, the 1CPA has clever- Also, the state-run airl 
ly tried to camouflage this has to mantain a large l 
not-so-noblc demand by rais- and have over 24,000 
ing the issue of some air- 'employees on its pay-r 
hostesses drawing more sala- which is nearly 420 pe 
ry than the co-pilots. But as per plane, neatly doubl 
the article rightly points out, the world average of 
even if the basic salary of employees per plane, 
senior air-hostesses is more But I am sure Indian 

than that of co-pilots, the nes will tide over the pi 

total income of the latter is crisis and give the ATC 

higher. This issue raised by run for their money, 

the pilots has no basis Ena Mitra, New Delhi 

Passengers at an airport: at tha mercy off the pilots 


whatsoever. 

The article rightly said 
that IA pilots are viewed as 
the bad boys of the Indian 
skies. They have often creat¬ 
ed trouble, flights have been 
delayed because of their 
whims and ultimately, pas¬ 
sengers are greatly inconve¬ 
nienced because of their 
behaviour. IA managing 
director, P.C. Sen, has done 
well by not giving in to their 
unjustified demands. 

Uaha Khanna, New Delhi 

■ It is unfortunate that just 
when Indian Airlines was 
doing well, pilots have laun¬ 
ched yet another agitation. 
This will inevitably add to 
the lA’s mounting losses. 

Moreover, air taxi opera¬ 
tors (ATOs) have been wait¬ 
ing for just this opportunity. 
The ATOs may be offering 
better services, but then, 
they do not have to fly on une¬ 
conomical routes like IA 
Also, the state-run airline 
•has to mantain a large fleet 
and have over 24,000 
'employees on its pay-rolls, 
which is nearly 420 persons 
per plane, neaily double of 
the world average of 
employees per plane. 

But I am sure Indian Airli¬ 
nes will tide over the present 
crisis and give the ATOs a 
run for their money. 

Ena Mitra, New Delhi 


Good riddance 

T he special report on the 
change of guard in 
Lucknow made absorbing 
reading (The great fall 11 — 
17 June). The manner in 
which Mayawati managed to 
topple the 1 8-month-old 
government of Mulayam 
Singh Yadav with a little 
help from the BJP was inde¬ 
ed dramatic. 

But it remains to be ^een 
whether Mayawati will be 



Mulayam Singh Yadav: no 
one will miss him 

able to deliver the goods. 

She must remember that the 
expectations of the people 
are very high- especially 
after the dismal performance 
of her predecessor, 

Mulayam Singh Yadav. But 



they are happy that Mayawa¬ 
ti and her party, the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP), have 
managed to rid the state of a 
power-hungry politician. 
After all, people are yet to 
forget that Mulayam Singh 
had ordered the firing on 
defenceless kursevaks in 
Ayodhya 

The article also highlight¬ 
ed the manner in which 
Mulayam Singh Yadav tried 
to retain his chair by using 
muscle power. But he failed 
because ours is a democratic 
country 

Neeraj Anand, Deoghar (Bihar) 


! Wanted: 
another 
Emergency 

W hile Vir Sanghvi's arti¬ 
cle on the Emergency 
brought back memories of 
those dark days in 1975, it 
has also started a debate on 
whether such measures are 
needed even today ( lesson* 
of the Emergency, 18 — 24 
June). 

If India is to progress and 
develop as a nation, I feel 
that we should refrain from 
holding elections for a per¬ 
iod of at least five years from 
now. Meanwhile, a state of 
Emergency should be declai - 
ed to check indiscipline and 
rampant corruption at all 
levels of governance. 

Our politicians are by and 
large responsible for the rot 
that has set in. Most of them 
make tall promises during 
elections, but conveniently 
forget them once the polls 
are over. A majority of them 
are corrupt and are only inter¬ 
ested in making money 
while in power. If these 
people are allowed to go on 
misusing their powers, our 
country will soon be ruined. 
Of course, Emergency has 
its drawbacks, but under the 
conditions prevailing in our 
country , thcie is no way out 
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but to declare another 
Emergency. 

Dhananjay Patro, 
Bhubaneshwar (Orissa) 


Whiz-kids 


T he story on Balamurali 
Krishna Ambati, the 
world's youngest doctor, 
made interesting reading 
(Bahy doc , 18 — 24 J unc). 

But Ambati is not the only 
one ol his kind. Our country 
has produced many such 
child piodigies. Shakuntala 
Devi, for instance, who 
could solve complex mathe¬ 
matical problems at the age 
of three and went on to beco¬ 
me a ‘human computer'. 



Dr Ambati: amazing feat 

According to Hindu philo¬ 
sophy, whatever we had 
learnt in our previous birth 
remains with us in this life. I 
feel this is what is behind the 
amazing feats of these 
children 

/.P. Gandhi, New Delhi 

Not fair _ 

Vhe article on users of lnter- 
I net made interesting read¬ 
ing (Welcome to cyberspace , 
4—10 June). 

People like me, who are 
non-surfers of the Net, defi¬ 
nitely feel left out at a time 
when every second person is 
using the facility. The article 
very correctly points out that 
in today’s fast-paced world, 
it is only the online surfer 



Women working on computers: part of the new workforce 


who gets information in 
time. The rest of us run the 
risk of falling way behind 
There is, 

however, one glaring omis¬ 
sion in the story. In the USA, 
women have taken over near¬ 
ly two-thirds of all the new 
jobs in the sphere of informa¬ 
tion technology. This trend, I 
feel, will soon catch up in 
India too. The Net is not just 
a man’s world as the cover 
story has made it out to be. 
K.R. Rangaswamy , 
Pennsylvania (USA) 

Spare the tiger! 

A s a lover of animals, it 
pained me to learn about 
the booming illegal trade in 
the skin and bones ol some 
rare species (Traffic alert , 18 
— 24 June). 

It appears that tiger bones 
are in great demand in Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and Singa 
pore for their medicinal 
value. A kilo of tiger bones fer 
tches Rs 5,000 in the markets 
of Hong Kong. The prosjject 
of making good money 
makes poachers and smug¬ 
glers lure the poor villagers 
living near the tiger projects 
into killing the animals. 
I^Hard pressed for money, the 
villagers are often drawn 
into the trade. 

In a similar way, many 
more rare species — like the 
golden langur, the spotted 
leopard and the one-horned 
rhino—are slowly being 


pushed to the verge of exlinc 
turn If this trend is allowed 
to continue, the day is not far 
when our country w ill have 
no animals, except, of cour 
sc, the two-legged variety 1 
To deal effectively with 
this menace, more forest 


able (Playing with children, 

11 — 17 June). 

While everything should 
be done to abolish child 
labour, it is the duty of every 
government to see to it that 
these poor kids are properly 
rehabilitated. Actually, the 
western countries are exert¬ 
ing pressure on Bangladesh 
^ to do away with child labour 
But then, these rich countries 
are not aw are of the situation 
in the Third World 
The situation in neighbou¬ 
ring India is not very diffe¬ 
rent In spite of constitution¬ 
al provisions, various legisla¬ 
tions, a national policy on 
the prevention of child 
labour and other program¬ 
mes foi the welfare of the 
child woiker. the magnitude 
of the problem has not really 
diminished. 



Seized animal skin: flourishing trade 


guards need to be deployed. ^ 
They must also be equipped 
with sophisticated arms and 
communication equipments. 

But is the government 
listening? ^ 

Bhupen Bosu, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

No kidding 

T he decision of the 
Bangladesh Garment 
Manufacturers and 
Exporters Association 
(BGMEA) to retrencHxhild 
workers without rehabilitat¬ 
ing them is indeed condemn- 


It is time tor India to give 
serious thought to this pin 
blem. While deciding on the 
method to rehabilitate child 
labourers, a humanitarian ✓ 
approach must be adopted 
Let the world know that j 
India cares for its i unite 
citizens. 

Bibhudatta Pradhan. New 
Delhi 

The photograph of UP 
Governor Motilal Vora on 
Page 21 of the issue dated 2 
— 8 July had been wrongly 
captioned . Them*>, 
regretted 
Editor 
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■ Leave alone Digvijay 
Singh, I will not spare even 
nay own family members if 
they try to discredit the 
Congress(I). 

ARfUN StNGH. rebel 
Congress(I) leader, after 
launching a campaign 
, against his former protege 

■ We do not need any 
airport at this stage, what 
we need is water and 
■ irrigation. 

B^1Yiackeray,5Wv Sena 


supremo, objecting to 
plans for a new, 
high-facility Bombay 
airport 

■ The gun is no solution to 
any problem. A dialogue is 
the best way to work out a 
lasting and acceptable 
solution. 

FhankWisner, US 
ambassador to India, on 
the tension between India 
and Pakistan over Jammu 
and Kashmir 

■ We will not think of 
toppling the Sena-BIP 
government. They will 
topple over on their own 

Shivajirao Deshmukh, 
Maharashtra' Congress 
Committee president, 
ruling out the possibility of 
a UP like alliance in the 
state 

■ You may have duties to 
> society or to your family. 

* But I can only advise you 


on your duty regarding the 
election. Vote freely, 
fearlessly and elect a 
candidate of your choice. 

T.N. Seshan.CEC, while 
lecturing to a crowd 

■ If 1 shut the coal and 
steel units, how will the 
factories in your fancy city 
run? 

Laloo Prasad Yadav. CM 
of Bihar, while speaking at 
a gathering of immigrant 
Bihari labourers in 
Bombay 


■ Kapil Dev is one of the 
best cricketers ever 
produced by India and I 
never asked him to retire. If 
I hadn’t supported him, he 
wouldn’t have got to the 
(world) record. 

Mohammad Azhakuddin, 
Indian cricket captain, 
replying to the allegations 
that he wanted Kapil Dev 


to be dropped from the team 

■ Shatrughan Sinha used 
to openly call me the 
sugar-gum factory. I was 
the sugar and the men stuck 
to me like gum. 

Moushumi Chatterjee, 
film actress 

■ I will massage my 
husband’s feet even if I am 
very tired. 

Sridevi. filmstar 
















1994-95 HIGHLIGHTS 


NET PROFIT 
Rs. 204 crores. 
The highest ever. 


DIVIDEND 
Rs. 30.10 crores. 
The highest paid to 
Govt, by a 
nationalised bank. 


OWNED FUNDS 
Rs. 1734 crores. 


RESERVES 
Rs. 1144 crores. 
Highest among 
nationalised banks 



TURNING MILES INTO MILESTONES. 


DEPOSITS 
Rs. 22475 crores. 


ADVANCES 
Rs. 10878 crores. 


FOREIGN BUSINESS 
TURNOVER 
Rs. 20000 crores. 
35 % increase during 
the year 


EXPORT CREDIT 
Rs. 2065 crores. 
20.9 % of net credit. 
52% increase during 
the year. 


CANARA BANK NET PROFIT 
CROSSES Rs. 200 CRORES, 

THE HIGHEST IN ITS HISTORY. 

During the year, the Bank successfully launched 
Cancard Visa and set up Canbank Computer Ser¬ 
vices Ltd. 

Today, our vast branch network includes 300 com¬ 
puterised branches, 14 SSI branches and 12 hi-tech 
agricultural branches. 

As we enter our 90th year, we renew our commit¬ 
ment to excel and grow. Year after year. 
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LESSONS FROM 
THE AIR 

The manner in which Indian Airlines has 
coped with the agitating pilots has lessons for 
the public sector 


It has long been an 
article of faith 
among those in the 
aviation sector that 
you take on India’s 
pilots at youi peril. 
An aeroplane can 
IIy without an air- 
hostess. Passen¬ 
gers can be board¬ 
ed without the use of commeicial staff 
- in the 1980s, Indian Airlines made Us 
executives handle the check-in during a 
strike. But you can't run an airline with¬ 
out pilots 

This is an advantage that India’s 
pilots have exploited for years. They are 
uheady among the highest paid 
employees in the public sector: wage 
packets of Rs 60,000 or more per month 
are not uncommon They are also much 
in demand, particularly with the pletho- 
la of private airlines And 
they have used this status 
to secure more and more 
money loi themselves 
The last agreement bet¬ 
ween Indian Airlines and 
the Indian Commercial 
Pilots Association 
tICPA) w as signed at the 
end of 1993. It gave the 
pilots lots of money and 
enhanced allowances on 
international sectors. 

The agreement came after a spell of 
agitational behaviour. In December 
1991, the pilots reported sick by the 
hundreds and crippled Indian Airlines’ 
operations. The resulting fracas led to 
the resignation of Air Marshal Ramdas. 
the airline’s managing director. 

In December-January 1992-93, fol¬ 
lowing the demolition of the Babri Mas- 
jid and while India was in flames, the 
pilots decided to do their little bit for the 
- . - — 


community: they went on strike. That 
agitation humiliated L. Vasudev, Ram- 
das’ successor as managing director and 
contributed to his departure 

This year, the pilots have decided to 
launch another agitation. It began in Cal¬ 
cutta, when the 1CPA complained about 
the allocation of international flights 
and decided to report sick. After thou¬ 
sands of passengers had been sufficient¬ 
ly inconvenienced, the agitation spread 
to the rest of India, played havoc with 
Indian An lines schedule and hassled 
many thousands more. 

As of this writing, the ICPA suspend¬ 
ed its agitation temporarily, but threa¬ 
tens to icsume it if various demands are 
not met. 

Nevertheless, there are significant dif¬ 
ferences from other such situations. 
There is no panic. Nobody cares very 
much about the consequences of strike 


action. The Indian Airlines management 
is not running scared. Politicians are not 
attempting to broker a peace. P.C. Sen, 
the current managing director, is not faz¬ 
ed by the threat, repeatedly made by the 
pilots, that all such agitations lead to the 
exit of the managing director. 

And far from being the bully boys of 
the air, the pilots are being treated by the 
people of India as roadside lafangas , 
who need to be taught a lesson. 


HUHlSinF n SHAHMA 



I t is not my case that the pilots are, in 
fact, lafangas. It is hard to feel warmlv 
towards people who cause you to spend 
nights sitting on hard airport chairs 
while they go out drinking on the 
grounds that they are allegedly sick. But 
the few pilots l have met seem like reaso¬ 


nable people and it would be unfair to 
make any generalisations about their 
breed. 

My point is entirely different. Why 
have the pilots failed to terrorise India 
this time? Why are they now looking for 
face-savers before calling off their agita¬ 
tion? What has made the difference? 

There are several reasons, but only 
one of them is crucial. This is the first 
major pilots’ agitation since the private 
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Whatever happens to the pilots’ agitation, the experience has 
driven home two conclusions about the public sector. One: it 
must function in competition with the private sector if it is to 
avoid becoming a slothful monopoly. And two: its managers 

should be left alone 








IA managing director P.C. Sen: 
taking on the pilots 

airlines offered an alternative air net¬ 
work. In 1993, Mulhavrao Scindia 
remarked that the pilots were acting up 
because they knew that in a year or so, 
his open-skies policy would deprive 
them of the opportunity to blackmail 
India’s passengers. 

It turns out that he was entirely right. 
Unfortunately for the pilots, the current 
leadership of the ICPA appears to be 
composed of people who—let me find a 
gentle way of putting it—would not top 
the UPSC exam or be automatic Candida 
tes for membership of Mensa. 

They completely misjudged the situa¬ 
tion and assumed that the terrorism of 
old would work. They did not realise 
that while monopoly breeds contempt 
(for the passenger), competition offers 
Ireedom of choice . 

Now that we have an alternative to 
Indian Airlines, most of us will accept a 
s mall measure of inconvenience if it 
means that we can avoid being pushed 
around in the future. We may end up on 
a Jet Airways or a ModiLuft flight a day 
later, but at least we will get there. In the 
old days, we would have been grounded. 
There is an important lesson in all 
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ihts* Trade unions have long opposed 
the entry of competing private sector 
(urns into areas where the public sector 
has always had a monopoly. The fiasco 
of the pilots’ agitation demonstrates that 
they are right to be worried — from their 
perspective. 

From the perspective of the con¬ 
sumer, however, there is no substitute 
fora free, if regulated, market. That way 
we get the best deal and nobody — not a 
rogue union or an inefficient manage 
ment — can hold us to ransom. 

The aviation sector offers the most 
dramatic example of this. But the prin¬ 
ciple is true of every sector. And it 
shows us the way ahead. 

T here are, of course, other reasons for 
the sorry fate of the pilots. One of 
them is the manner in which this stiike 
has been handled. 

The last time around, minister Ghu- 
lam Nabi Azad intervened to settle the 
agitation on the grounds that he could 
not afford to let a situation in which air 
services were paralysed to persist. It 
was, after all, a time when riots were 
rocking the country. 

This time, there has been no political 
interference. Ghulam Nabi has spent the 


duration of the strike in London recover¬ 
ing from a gall-bladder ailment. When 
he has been consulted, he has backed the 
managing director. Apparently, the 
Prime Minister has taken the same line. 

At a non-political level, managing 
director P.C. Sen has been fortunate to 
have the support of chairman Russi 
Mody and civil aviation secretary 
Yogesh Chandra. Both have told him to 
hang tough. 

The manner in which Sen has stood 
up to the pilots is unprecedented. It 
shows that if you appoint a competent 
officer, and then leave him alone, even 
the public sector can be effectively mana¬ 
ged. It is a lesson that we should have 
learned already from the manner in 
which Indian Airlines has been turned 
around. 

Whatever happens to the pilots' agita¬ 
tion — and my guess is that they will 
eventually cave in — the experience has 
driven home two conclusions about the 
public sector. One: it must function in 
competition with the private sector if it 
is to avoid becoming a slothful monopo- 
ly. And two: its managers should be left 
alone. 

If only these lessons were applied to 
the rest of the public sector! • 





INVESTIGATION 


■ On 6 June , the country’s largest 
plastic market at Jwalapuri in West 
Delhi , spread over more than one kilo¬ 
metre , was completely gutted in a 
devastating fire. Around 4,000 shops 
were burnt and losses ran into t rores of 
rupees. The fire raged for more than two 
days and residents of the nearby colon¬ 
ies had to be evacuated . 

■ Four days later, on 11 June f the 
10-storeyed Kailash building m Delhi 
was damaged by a fire. The building 
housed offices of the Securities and 
Exchange Board of India and the Invest¬ 
ment and Crulit Rating Agency among 
others. 

■ On 2B June . six floors of the Ashoka 
Estate building in the capital were com- 
pletly destroyed in another fire. Though , 


ce, the builders have been violating fire 
safety laws. Shopkeepers are selling 
combustible material in overcrowded 
markets. Unauthorised slum colonies 
have been tapping electricity from road¬ 
side poles. Lastly, the cavalier attitude 
of the government towards the violators 
has resulted in more fire tragedies in the 
capital." 

The number of people who fall victim 
to these tragedies have also gone up cor¬ 
respondingly. In 1984-85, 251 people 
died and 1,488 were injured, while in 
1993-94, around 319 people died, while 
1,406 suffered bum injuries. But then, 
as Dheri explains, "The increase in num¬ 
ber of deaths have to be seen in the light 
of the population growth of the capital 
and overcrowding of Delhi." 

The DFS has also been geared up to 
meet the threat. The budgetary alloca- 



DEATH 

TRAP 


Why arc so ninny tires breaking out in the 
capital? And what is the nay out? 


the high rise lodged several offices, no 
one was killed or injured as the fire 
broke out after the offices had closed 
i down Jor the day. But there was loss to 
property. 


T hree major fires within a per¬ 
iod of just three weeks. And 
the Delhi Fire Service (DFS) 
claims that it has fought over 
7,000 fires, big and small, in 
the last six months. Congested slums, 
mushroom growth of markets and 
high-rise buildings 

which have scant regard j 
for fire safety norms and 
faulty city planning 

have all converted the capital into a 
fire trap. 

Says S.K. Dheri, die Delhi Fire Servi¬ 
ce chief, "It’s gross violation of rules 
uptytf regulations everywhere, For instan- 


tion of the DFS has increased ten fold in 
the past one decade: from Rs 1.68 crore 
in 1984 to Rs 16.5 crore in the current 
financial year. And that’s not all. More 
and more fire stations have been set up 
over the years. "When I took over as 
chief of the DFS in 1984, there were 
only 16 fire stations. Today, there are j 
34. Nine new fire station are under con- I 
struction. The DFS has also inducted 
modem fire-fighting equipment like j 
hydraulic platform, high pressure 
sprinklers etc.," says Dheri. 
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Delhi's fire chief S.K. Dheri blames unscrupulous build 


T hen why is it that fires break out with 
such alarming regularity in the capi- j 
tal? Dheri says that just modernising the 
fire services won’t do. If one is serious 
about preventing fires, builders who ^ 
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The fire at the Jwalapuri 
plastic market: 
over-crowding Is the 
problem 


put up high-rises should 
be made to follow certain 
guidelines. They are: 

• The approach road to 
the high-rise buildings 
must be at least six metres 
wide. 

• All skyscrapers must 
have water tanks capable 
of holding between 
50,000 to two lakh litres. 

• All buildings must 
have a wet riser and auto¬ 
matic water sprinkler, 

• Tall buildings must 
have fire-detection and 
public address systems. 

• There should be safety 
equipments like hose 
reel, portable fire 
extinguishers, lift fire¬ 
man’s switch, exit signs 
and stand-by generators. 

It’s all there in the rule 
book, says Dheri, but 
builders get away easily 
even after violating safe¬ 
ty norms. For instance, 
after the fire, the DFS 
found that the Ashoka 
Estate building authorit¬ 
ies were using gas cylin¬ 
ders inside the premises. 

But then, doesn’t the 
DFS issue these NOCs? 
Says Dheri: "There arc 
two NOCs that are issued 
by us. First, when an 



application for a new building is 
made. A second NOT is issued just 
belore the building is occupied. A lot of 
buildings fail in the second test. For 
instance, in 1993-94, around 2,8 ^appli¬ 
cations were recommended for the first 
stage clearance, while only 51 were issu¬ 
ed the second NOC." But builders often 
gel around the problem using their politi¬ 
cal clout. A former chief fire officer who 
did not wish to be named told Sunday, 
"There is strong nexus between the poli¬ 
ticians and building firms." 

Many promoters argue that if they 
were to follow the DFS guidelines, their 
project costs would escalate by at least 
Rs 20-25 lakh, and few of them are will¬ 
ing to take that risk in a competitive mar¬ 
ket. Dheri, however, is not ready to buy 
this argument. He says, "In the West, 
conforming to fire safety measures cost 
about 25 per cent of the total cost of the 
building. In comparision, Indian 
builders have to shell out between 2 to 3 
per cent of the total project cost." 

W hat then is the way out? Dheri says 
that a team of experts comprising 
firemen and architects should examine 
all the aspects of fire safety of buildings 
and present its recommendations soon. 

The capitals’ planners too have an 
important role to play to prevent fires. 
For instance, markets should be well 
laid out and over-crowding should be 
avoided. For instance, in the Chandni 
Chowk area of the walled city, the hike 
in commercial floor-space rates have lur¬ 
ed landlords to construct unauthorised 
floors by grossly violating building 
laws. Moreover, inflammable goods 
like plastic, paper and garments are stor¬ 
ed in the shops. "These areas are so con¬ 
gested that it make, 1 - the task of fire¬ 
fighting personnel extremely difficult," 
said a DFS official. 

The capital has witnessed several 
major fires in the last ten years. Many 
important buildings like the Gopala 
Towers, the Siddharth Hotel, the 
Vigyan Bhavan, the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences and the Kailash 
building have been partially 
damaged as a result. 
But despite the fact that 
many people have died 
and property worth cro- 
res have been reduced to ashes, the 
government does not seem to be too wor¬ 
ried. And Delhi remains a fireman’s 
nightmare. • 
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A public interest litigation sends judges of the 
Karnataka High Court scurrying for cover 



F |or several months, two public 
interest litigations, filed 
before the Karnataka High 
Court, were waiting to be 
heard. But last fortnight, they 
made headlines, bringing the entire judi¬ 
cial system in the state under a cloud. 

In a clearly unprecedented case, the 
petitioners have accused almost all the 
sitting judges of the Karnataka High 
Court of legal "impropriety". The pleas, 
filed by different lawyers, question the 
••legality, morality and integrity" of 24 
of the 26 sitting judges in acquiring size¬ 
able plots of prime land from a housing 
society. 

Among the many issues raised, some 
are pretty serious. Two of the points men¬ 
tioned in the petitions are that the judges 
could not—considering their status and 
legal obligations—become members of 
a housing society, and that, by doing so, 
they were liable to lose the right to sit in 
judgement over cases concerning simi¬ 
lar organisations. The more unsettling 
charge was that, though the judges 
were not entitled to the r - 
plots of land according to 
the existing rules, they 
had still availed of them. 

At the core of the con¬ 
troversy is the Karnataka 
State Judicial Depart¬ 
ment Employees’ House ??/y 

Building Cooperative ***** 

Society, which has mem- 
bers from almost every KAfl 

itrata of the judiciary: w 

High Court judges, 
magistrates, judges from B B S *** 
the civil, district and ses- 
•ions courts and a num- 
ber of subordinate * i 
employees. h4 m _* J 

The society has divid- 
ed over 154 acres into Thahonsliiosl 


2,200 plots and distributed 
them among its members. What has led 
to the present controversial petitions are 
sites measuring 100 ft by 120 ft, which 
have been given to 34 sitting and retired 
judges of the High Court. 

The two petitions’ circuitous journey 
through the Attara Katcheri (the seat of 
the High Court) has led many to doubt 
the litigation’s outcome. The first peti¬ 
tion, filed in the first week of December 
last year, specifically requested that the 
case be posted before a judge who was 
not a member of the society. 

Yet, two weeks later, it came up 
before Justice Shivaprakash, who refus¬ 
ed to hear it because he was a member of 
the society. After being put off by ano¬ 
ther week, it was posted before Justice 
Eashwar Prasad, who referred the case 
to a Division Bench. 

Three deadlines lapsed before a Divi¬ 
sion Bench was constituted in April. But 
the case was not heard since one of the 
two judges — Justice Krishnamurthy — 
"disabled" himself. He was also a mem¬ 
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ber of the society. Finally, five months 
after the petition was filed, a search 
among the judges unearthed two non¬ 
members, and a fresh Bench was 
constituted. 

Even then, the case couldn’t be heard 
as one of the judges was on leave. Then, 
the court’s summer vacation began and 
the hearing had to be put off further. T 
Venkanna, the advocate for the petition¬ 
ers, has now written to President Shan¬ 
kar Dayal Sharma, asking for the trans ■ 
fer of some of the judges. Otherwise, he 
believes, the case will not get a proper 
hearing. 

C. 1 .. The second petition, 

. It @ filed in March, has met a 
'pfto y ’ similar fate. It came up 

i,5; ,.«, about a week after being 

v>. ‘ filed before Justice 

** ; Ravindra, who "dis- 

, baled" himself as he was 

* also a member of the 


■H f % ! also a it 

-f$ 1 society. 
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Tha housing site: core of tho cotitrorarsy 


After an appeal was 
made to the acting Chief 
Justice that the case be 
posted before a non¬ 
member, it came up 
before Justice Krishna¬ 
murthy. who, too, "disa¬ 
bled" himself. The acting 
Chief Justice then decid¬ 
ed to hear the case, but 
couldn’t because the 
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court offices did not have 
the relevant records. The court closed 
for vacation the next day. 

After it reopened, the two petitions 
were taken up together by the Division 
Bench comprising the two judges, who 
are not members of the housing society. 
After the initial hearing last fortnight, 
the court issued notices to all the judges. 
The next sitting is on 17 July. And consi¬ 
dering the charges, everyone is waiting 
to see what line of defence the judges 
will adopt. 

T o understand the intricacies of the 
case, it is necessary to look at the 
society, the subsequent developments, 
and the objections to the membership of 
judges in the housing association 
Formed in 1983, the judicial housing 
society was initially meant only for sub¬ 
ordinate employees of the judiciary w ho 
were unable to buy sites at reasonable 
prices. 

But, according to one of its office¬ 
bearers. when some judges showed inter¬ 
est in becoming members so that they, 
too. could get low-priced plots, the asso¬ 
ciation’s by-laws were changed to inclu¬ 
de them. 

The judges’ membership is contested 
by Venkanna. He feels they are not entitl¬ 
ed to join since they are not "employees' 
of the judiciary. Another lawyer, S. 
Vasudeva, who filed the second peti¬ 


tion, raises a more serious 
objection. He argues that 
the judges were brought 
in the hope that their pres¬ 
ence would bring pressu¬ 
re on the government and 
"quicken the process" of 
acquiring prime land. 

Both these arguments 
are supported by people 
like A.K. Subbaiah, a 
practising advocate and 
active politician. He 
says: "The entire thing is 
essentially wrong. Coo¬ 
perative housing is a 
movement and the judges 
cannot become part of 
such a movement us long as they are 
judges" He feels that if they need 
houses, the government could evolve a 
separate scheme. 

A grave — but wrong - akeg.u on 
made against the judge-, is ih.a l.'iev - < -»d 
got the sites by using dubious means 

According to the rules of the state, a per¬ 
son already owning a house or a plot is 
not eligible for a second one. 

Advocate Vasudeva has contended in 
his petition — in which he has named 29 
present and former judges — that most 
of them had taken the sites after filing 
"false" affidavits, stating neither they 
nor any member ot their lamiiies owned 
any house or site. 


Sites 

measuring 100 
ft by 120 ft have 
been given to 
34 sitting and 
retired judges 
of the 

Karnataka High 
Court. This led 
to the filing of 
the 

petitions 


This allegation is not 
true, but raises some ques¬ 
tions. Though filing of 
such affidavits is the 
norm, most of the judges 
have not filed such state¬ 
ments at all, leave alone 
their being true or "false". 
This deviation was not 
because judges didn’t 
own houses or sites, but 
because the society had 
prevailed upon the 
government to waive the 
rule in favour of their 
lordships. 

An office-bearer of the 
housing association told 
Sunday: "We thought that 

since the judges arc bound by the oath 
they had taken while being sworn in, 
they need not give such affidavits. So we 
asked the government to exempt them 
from the rule." 

But one lawyer, refusing to be named, 
said: "Propriety demands that judges, 
who already have houses, should not 
have taken the sites. Because, even 
though they have not filed false affida¬ 
vits. they have taken advantage ol a 
breach in the lavs " 

This feeling, however, does not seem 
to have weighed much with the judges. 
With the exception of one, who said that 
he would take the plot only if the allot- 
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mcnt was in consonance with the rules, 
most seem to have been eager to seize 
the opportunity. 

In fact, according to the society’s 
records, one judge, now posted outside 
Karnataka, was not only keen on getting 
a site, but insisted on a particular plot 
Ironically, he even wrote to the society, 
threatening to take the issue to court if 
his wish was not fulfilled. 

T he society —of which the judges are 
now members — is itself mir¬ 
ed in controversies, in 
1986, an enquiry into its 
functioning, had conclud¬ 
ed that it had hired the ser¬ 
vices of an agent (land 
developers Devatha 
Builders). What had 
come under stricture was 
not just the unnecessary 
involvement of the agent, 
but also the unusually 
high amount paid to the 
firm. 

In another case, objec¬ 
tions had been raised 
against the society for 
using the services of a 
"middle-man" 10 acquire 
land, though this is strict¬ 
ly prohibited in the rules 
governing housing 
societies. 

Even the amount of 
money the society paid 
for the prime land is now 
being disputed. The orga¬ 
nisation bought the 
land — near the upcoming international 
airport that has helped land prices shoot 
up—— for a mere Rs 60,000 per acre. 

The price of die same land in the open 
market is, the petitioners contend, 
rupees five lakh per acre. Vcnkanna says 
in the writ petition that "the inequality 
and the oppression exercised through 
the so-called legal garb is writ large". 

The petitioners fear that they are head¬ 
ing for a judicial crisis. In future, they 
contend, most of the Karnataka High 
Court judges will not be able to hear 
cases involving the society since they 
are its members, will have to disable 
themselves from cases against any other 
housing society and that farmers, who 
have lost their lands to such societies, 
will not get a proper hearing. 

The cooperative housing societies in 
the state have a controversial recoid. 
Conceived as a movement to promote 
middle- and lower-middle class hou¬ 


sing, the societies sprouted in the early 
Eighties under Ramakrishna Hegde’s 
rule. To help such bodies get land, the 
government amended the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act. 

Over the last few years, a number of 
housing societies have turned out to be 
mere conduits for grabbing land. For 
instance, nearly three-fourths of the 
members of one such organisation, 
which had got land through the govern¬ 
ment, was found to be bogus. 

The modus operandi in each case is 


close to the authorities. In 1992, the Kar¬ 
nataka High Court had ruled against the 
acquisition of land for some societies as 
a "colourable exercise of power" and 
ordered that the land be given back to the 
farmers The Supreme Court upheld the 
verdict in February. 

The question being raised by both 
Venkanna and Vasudeva is whether far¬ 
mers can expect fairness as most of the 
judges are members of a housing 
society? Villagers get a pittance once the 
government approves the land acquisi- 



In 1986, an enquiry 
concluded that the 
society had hired an 
agent to procure land. 
The report passed 
strictures on the 
unusually high 
amount paid to 
the agent 


almost similar: a society is formed, the 
government is approached and vast 
tracts are acquired from poor fanners at 
prices much below the market rates. The 
society then converts the land into sites 
and sells them at a much higher price. 

Often, the government’s role has 
come under semtiny since the societies 
are generally formed and led by people 


lion and often have to move court for 
justice. But where will they go now? 

Advocate Subbaiah, who fought a 
case against a bunch of such housing 
societies, recalls: "The first judge before 
whom the case was posted, said he could 
not hear the case since he had been the 
lawyer earlier of one of the societies. 
The socond judge disabled himself say¬ 
ing he was a member of one of the socie¬ 
ties. The third judge kept the file in his 
chamber for more than two months. 
This may happen in the normal course, 
too, but when it comes to housing socie¬ 
ties, it does give scope for suspicion.' 

Whatever line of defence the judges 
take, everyone feels that the petitions 
have seriously damaged the image of the 
judiciary. "I feel that the judges should 
surrender the sites," says Subbaiah, 
"because what is important right now is 
to save the reputation of the judiciary." • 
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Marti Dixit on Indo-Pak relations 


With uncharacte¬ 
ristic — and unbe¬ 
coming — 

modesty, Mani 
Dixit asks: why 
another book on 
the vexed question 
of Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions? Because this 
is not just another 
book. It is, to the best of my recollection, 
the first exhaustive treatment of the key 
issue of Indian foreign policy by an Indi¬ 
an foreign secretary, a foreign secretary, 
moreover, who had virtually a career- 
long association with Pakistan. It is also 
a meticulous record of every significant 
inter-government move in Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions over the last quarter century. 

In that sense, it takes its place with, 
and completes, Sisir Gupta’s 
30-year-old classic on Kashmir. No 
scholar, no diplomat, no general reader 
on Indo-Pak relations can henceforth 


even begin to study the subject without 
first absorbing, then continously referr¬ 
ing to Dixit, J.N.: Anatomy Of A Flawed 
Inheritance: Indo-Pak Relations 

1970-1994 , Konark, Rs 395. 

Yet, at the end of reading Mani’s 
magnum opus , I am left with a deep 
sense of dissatisfaction, a sense even of 
having been cheated of my due. I had 
hoped Dr Dixit, having analysed the ana¬ 
tomy of our subcontinent’s body politic, 
would not only diagnose the disease and 
project a prognosis of its probable cour¬ 
se, but also prescribe the treatment that 
would give health back to the patient. 

What we have, instead, is not so much 
an Anatomy but a Pathology of our Flaw¬ 
ed Inheritance. We are told all that is 
wrong. We are not told how it might be 
righted. 1 am reminded of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s caustic quotation from the 
South African poet, Rov Campbell: 

"They praise the firm restraint with 
which you write. 


I’m with you there, of course. 

You use the curb and the snaffle all 
right, 

But where’s the bloody horse?" 

(An Autobiography p 415) 

IN FAIRNESS though to Mani Dixit, he 
tells us in the opening chapter of the 
book itself why nothing can be righted. 
He chooses not to do so in his own 
words, but in the words of two-term Pak 
ambassador to New Delhi, Abdul Sattar, 
"I do not think India and Pakistan can be 
friends in our lifetimes. Not perhaps for 
another two generations. One can keep 
trying, but it seems pointless." It is about 
the only point on which Dixit agrees 
with the Pakistanis. 

For the rest, the book is a blow- 
by-blow account of Pak perfidy. It takes 
us, by the hand as it were, from the begin¬ 
nings of the Pakistan Movement 
through the pre-Bangladesh phase of 
Indo-Pak relations into every twist and I 
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turn of uil that has transpired between 
the two governments m the two decades 
since Shimla. And that is where the hook 
is flawed. For while the two govern¬ 
ments loom on every page, the people 
tire conspicuous by their absence. 

The sights and sounds and smells of 
Pakistan are rigorously excluded from 
the aseptic premises of Dr Dixit’s labora¬ 
tory. The not unreasonable assumption 
is made that people are marginal to diplo¬ 
macy. What matters is relations between 
governments — lor it is governments, 
not people (except, perhaps, tangential¬ 
ly) who determine the course of rela¬ 
tions between Powers, great and small. 

Perhaps because I was never an 
ambassador, and specifically because 1 
was never ambassador to Pakistan but 
merely consul-general in Karachi, I suf¬ 


plcx and differentiated. Which is why I 
find Mani Dixit s tendency to refract 
everything in Indo-Pak relations 
through the prism of the Monthly Politi¬ 
cal Report so unrealistic. 

Yes, of course, there arc negative fac¬ 
tors at work but to see nothing in the 
Pakistani psyche but Us "inability to 
extrieate itself from atavistic, one may 
even say narcissistic, religio-conmiunal 
compulsions" (p. 137) is to caricature a 
complex reality — to our detiiment! 
How can anyone want to make friends 
with a nut-casc? 

EQUALLY, I concede that my emotion¬ 
al longing for goodwill between us and 
them, as an extension of the abundant 
goodwill for myself, my family and my 
country, which 1 found among the ordi¬ 


nary people of Pakistan during my three- 
year sojourn in their midst, needs to be 
tempered by the cold shower of the hard 
facts of inter-governmental interaction 
which Dixit has so competently and tho¬ 
roughly documented in his book. Can 
the two Manis not intermesh their 
perceptions? 

Let us begin with the Pakistan Move¬ 
ment, which kicks off Chapter 1, ‘Back- 
drop’. Was Pakistan a demand of the 
Muslims of India — or of the politicians 
of the Muslim League? The question is 
crucial, but Mani Dixit does not address 
himself to it. For if it was a demand of 
the Muslims of India, then the working 
out of the India-Pakistan relations must 
be a matter of working out relations bet¬ 
ween the two great religious communit¬ 
ies of our subcontinent, the Hindus and 
the Muslims. If, on the 
other hand, Pakistan was 
the demand (and trium¬ 
ph) of one political party, 
then lndo-Pak relations 
must be viewed as a politi¬ 
cal issue for which politi¬ 
cal correctives can be 
found. 

Mushtaq Naqvi’s Par¬ 
tition: The Real Story, 
which 1 reviewed in these 
columns a few weeks 
ago, has vindicated the 
conclusion I presented 
about two years ago — 
again in this column — 
that less than five jut cent 
of the Muslims of undivi¬ 
ded India (Naqvi’s figure 
is 3.7 per cent) voted for 
the Muslim League in the 
elections of 1945-46, the 
basis on which the 
"Muslim" demand for 
Partition was held to have 
been established. 



fer from the opposite flaw of having 
dealt with the people of Pakistan but 
only sporadically with their govern¬ 
ment. It gives me what Mani Dixit has 
privately called a "Pollyanna view" of 
Indo-Pak relations. It is a charge to 
which I plead guilty. The question is: 
cannot the one view act as a leavening 
on the other? 

Neither do the people of Pakistan — 
nor, for that matter, do the people of 
India — conform to the stereotype that 
each side appears to have a vested inter¬ 
est in promoting. It is the governments 
of the two countries who are the stereo¬ 
types; their people are much more com- 


Mahatma Gandhi remained to 
the end as opposed to the 
partition of Punjab and Bengal 
on grounds of religion as he 
was to the Partition of the 
country on grounds 
of religion 


And, as Naqvi succinctly puts it, not 
all those who voted for the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue in that election voted for Pakistan. 
The electoral result was the outcome of 
separate electorates and limited ftanchi- 
se, the twin tools by which Imperialism 
kept the One Nation ol India divided 
into at least two. 

The Congress could not seriously 
point to the flawed character of that elec¬ 
tion because its own legitimacy in Bri¬ 
tish eyes as India’s primary political par¬ 
ty derived from the same electoral pro¬ 
cess. But the fact is that the Muslims of 
India did not vote for Pakistan — for the 
good reason that only about 10 per cent 
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Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao told J.N. Dixit 
that "we need not shy away from discussing issues 
relating to Kashmir with Pakistanis in a forthright 
manner" 


of the Muslims of India were enfranchis¬ 
ed to vote in that election. 

In consequence, as I have written in 
this column earlier, while the Muslim 
elite voted with their hands for Pakistan,, 
the Muslim masses voted with their feet 
to stay where they were. 

NOTWITHSTANDING THE massive 
transfer of population that occurred in 
Punjab and Bengal, almost everywhere 
else in India the overwhelming majority 
of Muslims stayed where they were. I 
have no doubt that even the Hindus and 
Muslims of Punjab and Bengal would 
have stayed where they were but for the 
partition of these two provinces, and the 
blood-letting which accompanied it. 
There was no "Hezira transmuting itself 
to 20th-century subcontinental politics" 
as Dixit would have us believe (p. 4), 
only frightened people fleeing helter- 
skelter to a border but a few miles distant. 

That is why Gandhiji remained to the 
end as opposed to the partition of Punjab 
and Bengal on grounds of religion as he 
was to the Partition of the country on 
grounds of religion. The Two-Nation 
Theory, he said, could not be wrong for 
the country but right for two of its provin¬ 
ces. (Sec Tendulkar, Mahatma , vols. 7 
and 8, especially pp. 392-397 and pp. 
2-20 respectively.) 

Had his advice been taken, Pakistan 
could not have grown into the narrow¬ 
minded theocracy it has become. 
Indeed, post-Jinnah, who was to die not 
much more than i year after Partition, an 
India with a large Muslim minority and 
a Pakistan with a large Hindu minority 
would have been so indistinguishable, 
one from the other, that a wholly differ¬ 
ent future, perhaps even confederation 
or a European Union-type relationship, 
would have occurred by now. 

That, however, is, as of today, neither 
here nor there. India was partitioned, as 
were its two major mixed-community 
provinces of Punjab and Bengal. Can 
the two successor states which emerged 
from Partition ever compose their diffe¬ 
rences? My answer is "No" if it is visce¬ 
ral communal differences that keeps 
them apart; my answer is "Yes" if it is 
politics that partitioned India. For, if it is 
politics that has divided us, it is politics 
that can bring us together. 

But not if vve continue into the second 
half-century of our respective and 
mutual Independence the politics of oiu 
past. Mani Dixit thinks of Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions as an argument to be won. I think 
of it as a problem to be solved. Forensic 


skills were a diplomatic imperative at 
that phase of Indo-Pak relations when 
Mani Dixit and I joined the Indian Fore¬ 
ign Service, he in 1958 and I five years 
later. It was a period in which the fate of 
the two countries was a matter of annual 
debate in the United Nations — and if 
we failed to keep our end up, the jury 
was in imminent danger of plumping for 
the other side. 

IT IS this idiom of argument which we 
have tragically carried into the post- 
Shimla phase. Twenty-three years ago, 
Indo-Pak relations were taken out of the 
crucible of the United Nations and plac¬ 
ed on the bilateral agenda of the two 
countries But the idiorn of discourse did 
not change. When you are between your- 
selvcs. vou do not argue loi the benefit 
<>j a thud p,*ily. You talk u aoivt ai 
mutual ugieeiikih. 

Yet, Mani Dixit’s riveting account of 
seven rounds of foreign secretary-level 


talks only shows the extent to which the j 
idiom ofthe past overhangs the dialogue j 
of the present. I refer you to the most i 
important—or, perhaps, more accurate¬ 
ly, the most topical - chapters of the 
book. Chapter IX: ‘Narasimha Rao and 
Nawaz Sharif and Chapter X ‘Narasim¬ 
ha Rao, Nawaz Sharif and Benazir Bhut¬ 
to’. Schematically, we can sum up 
Dixit's summing up of the dialogue as 
follows: 

■ Round I — July 1990: "negative", 
"polemical", because India’s brief was 
to "refuse to talk about Kashmir" while 
Pakistan’s was to "harp on the Kashmir 
issue". 

■ Round II — August 1990: "even 
i.miv aumn^uous", "a dialogue ofthe 
deal which could have icsulted in violen¬ 
ce (sic!) because both sides were talking 
at each other". 
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■ Round 111 — December 1990: "com¬ 
plete absence of acrimony"; “two signifi¬ 
cant results". 

■ Round IV — April 1991: “impasse 
on Kashmir continued (but) foreign 
secretaries signed two agreements". 

■ Round V — October 1991: “Pakistan 
desired discussions on the substance of 
the Kashmir issue... within the frame¬ 
work of the Shimla Agreement." We did 
not agree. 

■ Round VI — August 1992: preceded 
by technical-level talks on Tulbul, Wul- 
lar, Sir Creek, Siachen and other issues. 
"India wanted to test the ground regard¬ 
ing the extent of reasonableness on the 
part of Pakistan." The Pakistan foreign 
secretary proposes “bilateral negotia¬ 
tions on Kashmir under 
Article 6 of the Shimla 
Agreement". Dixit rep¬ 
lies that “since both 
governments knew each 
other’s stand on the Kash¬ 
mir issue, no useful pur¬ 
pose would be served by 
discussing it at length". 

■ Round VII — January 
1994: preceded by Rao’s 
letter of October 1993 to 
Benazir agreeing to talk 
on "issues related to Kash¬ 
mir" (curiously, but per¬ 
haps significantly, Dixit, 
in what is otherwise a 
tome somewhat overbur¬ 
dened with copious quo¬ 
tations from official 
recoids, neither mentions 
nor cites the most import¬ 
ant communication ever 
from an Indian to a 
Pakistani Prime Mini¬ 
ster!), Dixit, on the eve of 
his departure, is told 
by Prime Minister Rao "that we need not 
shy away from discussing issues relat¬ 
ing to Kashmir with Pakistanis in a for¬ 
thright manner". Accordingly, Dixit 
tells his counterpart that "we were will¬ 
ing to discuss issues related to Kashmir 
in their totality ". 

AND THAT, in effect, is where the book 
ends. It is also where the Indo-Pak dialo¬ 
gue still stands stalled. 

Where do we go from here? Dixit's 
recitation establishes — to my mind, 
conclusively — that we have through 


“acrimony" and "polemics", on our pail 
as much as theirs, wasted opportunities 
of engaging the Pakistanis in construc¬ 
tive dialogue. 

It is clear, therefore, that the only way 
of really getting places is to move the dia¬ 
logue from the plane of civil service pup¬ 
pets to political representatives. Next, 
that segmenting the dialogue between 
different sets of interlocutors -- water 
resource experts for Tulbul and Wullar, 
defence personnel for Siachen, and 
diplomats for Kashmir — is no way of 
running the dialogue. 

There should be only one chief interlo¬ 
cutor on each side, who changes his or 
her advisers as the subject under discus¬ 
sion dictates, but who between them¬ 
selves ensure that disagreement over spe¬ 
cifics never undennines the overarching 
objective of the dialogue which must be 


"Two generations of Indians 
and Pakistanis have been held 
hostage to the Kashmir issue. 
It is time both governments 
developed an innovative and 
enlightened approach to 
resolve the problem 11 — 
Benazir Bhutto 


the ending of the 50 years of wasted 
bitterness. 

FINALLY, DIXIT’S potted summary 
also shows that the dialogue must be 
institutionalised, in the sense that it must 
take place at fixed intervals, at pre¬ 
determined venues and on pre¬ 
determined dates, so that the dialogue is 
not left hostage to the passing ups and 
downs of day-to-day events. 

By quoting ambassador Abdul Sattai, 
cited at the start of this review. Dixit 
arrives at his conclusion even before he 
has quite begun writing his book, that 
India and Pakistan cannot be friends for 
at least "another two generations"; and 
that to, nevertheless, keep trying “seems 
pointless". If we leave it to the professio¬ 
nals of diplomacy. I am sure the 
Tweedledums and I weedledccs of our 
two foreign offices will 
ensure that this is so. But 
Mani throws away, at 
page 174, Benazir Bhut¬ 
to’s remark to him that, 
"Two generations of Indi¬ 
ans and Pakistanis have 
been held hostage to the 
Kashmir issue. It is time 
both governments develo¬ 
ped an innovative and 
enlightened approach to 
resolve the problem" (my 
italics). 

It is an extraordinary 
coincidence—so extraor¬ 
dinary 1 can scarce credit 
it myseli — that after I 
had outlined to Pak Presi¬ 
dent Farooq Leghari, at a 
multi-party dinner meet¬ 
ing in the Pakistan ambas¬ 
sador’s house last May 
(where such stalwarts as 
ex-PM V.P. Singh, ex- 
FMs Vajpayee and Guj- 
ral, Balram Jakhar and 
George Fernandes were pre¬ 
sent), my approach to the Indo Pak dialo¬ 
gue, Pak foreign minister Sardar Assef 
Ali drew me aside and described my 
approach in the very two words used by 
Benazir to Mani Dixit: "innovative and 
enlightened"! 

May my senior in the Indian Foreign 
Service forgive me, but there is a way 
forward. • 

(The views expressed in this column are mine alone—but 
I see nothing In my "innovative and enlightened" approach 
to the Indo-Pak dialogue that Is not quinteaaentially the 
same as Prime Minister Rao’s Our task is to get the 
Pakistanis to understand this) 
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The river of contention 

At last, there is some hope of resolving the Ganga waters issue with Bangladesh 


It was wise of the fore¬ 
ign secretary, Salman 
Haider, to refrain 
from describing the 
outcome of his talks in 
Dhaka during the last 
week of June as a 
"breakthrough" in 
India-Bangladesh relations. Nor did he 
use any other highfalutin expression. 

However, as his opposite number, 

Farooq Suhhan, handsomely acknow¬ 

ledged, there was a "positive" and for¬ 
ward movement in a vital relationship 
that had, for some years, been stuck in 
sterility and bickering. 

What is more, the main advance has 
taken place on the vexed issue of sharing 
of Ganga waters which, in Bangladesh, 
has been invested with a degree of emo¬ 
tion that would be unbelievable to most 
Indians. Earlier Bangladeshi paianoia, 
that this country had no intention of solv¬ 
ing the water problem, should begin to 
subside, now that New Delhi's sincerity 
about finding an abiding solution of 
these difficulties is recognised by Dhaka. 

The revival c.f the Joint Rivers Com¬ 
mission, headed by ministers of water 
resources of both countries, which had 
been practically dysfunctional for many 
a summer, should go some way to 
relieve anxieties on both sides. For, if 
Bangladesh has the problem of getting 
adequate water for the Ganga during the 
lean season, India cannot allow the Cal¬ 
cutta port to be silted up by denying it 
water flow from Farakka adequate 
enough to flush out the accumulating silt. 

Even more important is the decision 
of the two sides on joint monitoring of 
the lean-season water flows at Farakka. 
Strange though it may seem, at present 
there is a striking difference between the 
quantity of water India says it has releas¬ 
ed and Bangladesh’s estimates of the 
water received by it. Joint monitoring 
should end this dismal state ol affairs 
created not by the inadequacy of measur¬ 
ing instruments but by soured relations. 

Yet another ray of hope emanates 
from Dhaka’s indication, for the first 
time in a quarter of a century, of what its 
plans foi building a barrage on the 


Ganga arc and, consequently, what its 
requirements of water might be in the 
long term. This, inevitably, gets tied up 
with the question of permanent augmen¬ 
tation of the Ganga's flow, and that is 
where other divergences come in 

For instance, Bangladesh continues 
to insist that Nepal should be involved in 
a trilateral arrangement to augment the 
Ganga flow' permanently, rejecting out 


of hand the idea of a Brahmaputra- 
Ganga canal. Trilateral! sation is unac¬ 
ceptable to India. Surely, human inge¬ 
nuity and technological virtuosity can 
find a way out of this impasse. 

On its part, Bangladesh is being 
needlessly obstructive to the idea of 
allowing this country transit facilities to 
the landlocked north-eastern states to 
which the natural route has been, and 


during the British Raj was, through the 
territory now comprising Bangladesh 
Such transit facilities, to borrow 
words from Shakespeare, would be 
twice-blessed, blessing him who giveth 
and he who taketh. This would be specia¬ 
lly so it trade between India and 
Bangladesh - now going on "informal¬ 
ly", to use the charming euphemism in 
vogue— is not only formalised but also 
allowed to expand. 

It is entirely typical of 
the compartmentalised 
and totally disjointed 
manner in which India 
conducts its foreign rela¬ 
tions that precisely when 
Haider and Subhan were 
making welcome head¬ 
way in their talks in 
Dhaka, Ft.-Gen. O.F. 
Kaushik, chief of staff of 
the Eastern Army Com¬ 
mand, was lambasting 
Bangladesh at a press con¬ 
ference in Calcutta. 

His complaint, that 
Bangladesh was helping 
and hosting Pakistani ISI, 
hell-bent on creating 
havoc in the sensitive 
north-east, is doubtless 
valid, though the situa¬ 
tion is perhaps exaggerat¬ 
ed by India and grossly 
played down by 
Bangladesh. But, surely, 
there is a time and a man¬ 
ner to press such points. 

As I write, the director- 
general of the 
Bangladesh Rilles, Maj.- 
Gcn. Eja/ Ahmed Chou- 
dhury, and the DG of the 
Indian Border Security Force, D.K. 
Arya, are engaged in a discussion on this 
very subject. 

It would be unrealistic to expect quick 
movement on emotive issues at a time 
when both countries are on the verge of 
elections. But the momentum in Indo- 
Bangla tics, that has at last been genera¬ 
ted, should not be allowed to be dissipa¬ 
ted. It should be built upon. • 




Theouteonieoftlietallcsafrfforaignsecretaiy 
Salman Haider in Dhaka was "positive" and, 
fmaHy, there seemed to be some forward 
movement in Indo-Bangla relations that had, for 
some yean, been stuck in stonily and bickering 
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Managing 
the House 


The recent political crisis in Uttar Pradesh 
sparks off a debate on the powers and 
responsibilities of the Speaker 


T lill a few months back, very ! 
few people outside Uttar 
Pradesh had heard of Dhani 
Ram Verma. Not any more. 
The political crisis in UP, espe- 
dally the role played by this former 
Speaker of the state Assembly, has ensu¬ 
red that he will occupy a place in the 
country’s constitutional history. 

On 19 June, when Dhani Ram Verma 
used his prerogative as the Speaker to 
adjourn the Uttai Pradesh Assembly and 
refused to let the newly-installed 
Mayawati government to prove its majo¬ 
rity on the floor of the House, he started 
yet another debate on the powers of the 


Speaker versus those of the Governor. 

Even before this drama in UP 
unfolded, the role and behaviour of the 
Speaker have been under scrutiny. The 
most celebrated case, of course, involv¬ 
ed the irreprisible former Speaker of the 
Tamil Nadu Assembly, Pandian, who 
once jumped on the chair, folded his 
dhoti, rolled up his sleeves and invited 
an Opposition party member to step into 
the corridor outside for a duel. 

The tussle for power between the 
Spcakei and the Governor begins when 
the stakes are high, when a new govern¬ 
ment is being formed, for instance. And 
the most important question that the UP 



Motllal Vora with Mayawati: did he go by 
rules while appointing her as the CM? 

episode threw up was: in case of a rift bet¬ 
ween the Governor and the Speaker, 
whose constitutional right prevails? 
More specifically, does the Governor 
have the right to set the agenda for the 
House overruling the agenda set by the 
Speaker? 





T he Uttar Pradesh episode 

involving former Speaker Dhani 
Ram Verma is not the first of its kind 
Speakers of various Assemblies— 
from Tamil Nadu to Manipur— 
have created constitutional crises of 
a similar kind by their actions, often 
leading to the 
imposition of 
President's Rule in 
the concerned states. 

Here’s a brief review 
of some of the 
controversies: 

West Bengal, 1967: 

United Front ministty 
led by Ajoy Mukeijee. 

Speaker: B.K. 

Baneijee. B.K.Bmerjfl 


When food minister P.C. Ghosh 
left the ministry along with 17 
MLAs, Governor Dharam Vira 
asked chief minister Mukhetjee to 
prove his majority in the Assembly. 
Mukhetjee ignored the Governor and 
was removed. Governor Dharam 



, Bmerjee: created a stem In 1967 In Wtst Bengali 


Vira then installed a Progressive 
Democratic Front ministry with P.C. 
Ghosh as chief minister. Ghosh had 
the support of 129 Congress MLAs. 

But when the Assembly met to 
pass a vote of confidence in the P.C. 
Ghosh ministry* Speaker Banerjee 
adjourned the Assembly sine die 
(indefinitely). He also announced 
that he would continue to adjourn the 
Assembly till President’s Rule was 
imposed in the state. 

The Speaker got his way and 
President’s Rule was imposed in the 
state despite the Calcutta High Court 
upholding P.C, Ghosh’s 
appointment. 

Punjab, 1967: United Front ministry 
ledbyGumam Singh. 
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It all began when the Bahujan Samaj 
Party (BSP) pulled out of the alliance in 
Uttar Pradesh, reducing Mulayam Singh 
Yadav \s government to a minority. The 
Governor dismissed Mulayam, appoint¬ 
ed Mayawati as the chief minister after 
she claimed the support of the BJP and 
asked her to prove her strength on the 
floor of the House on 20 June. The BJP 


moved a motion of no-confidcnce again¬ 
st Speaker Dhani Ram Vcmia fearing 
that he would play a partisan role during 
the confidence vote. Verma belongs to 
the Samajwadi Partv (SP) and his loyalt¬ 
ies to Mulayam Singh Yadav were well 
known. Governor Motilal Vora also sent 
a message to Dhani Ram Verma asking 
him to take up the no-confidencc motion 
against him before he transacted any 
business of the House. 

However, when Verma set the agenda 
for the brief Assembly session, he refus¬ 
ed to include the no-confidence motion 
against him and instead dissolved the 
10-member panel of presiding officers, 
appointing two SP members in their 
place. 

Finally, when the House met on the 
morning of 19 June, Verma walked in 
and read out a message stating the dis¬ 
missal of Mulayam, the election of 
Mayawati and the Governor's dictum on 
the no-confidencc motion against him 
were "unconstitutional" and adjourned 
the House indefinitely. 

W as Governor Motilal Vora within 
his rights to dismiss the Mulayam 
Singh Yadav government? And, what is 
to be done if the Speaker of a House 
keeps adjourning the Assembly to prev¬ 
ent a vote of no-confidence against him 
from being taken up. Unfortunately, the 
answers to these questions are not that 
simple. 


Jancswar Misra, the SP Rajya Sahha 
member, argues that the Governor had 
no business dismissing the Mulayam 
Singh Yadav government m the first 
place. He says, "The Governor should 
have allowed Mulayam to take a vote ot 
confidence in the Assembly. II 
Mulayam had really lost majority, it 
would have been proved on the floor of 
the Assembly, and then there would 
have been no debate." 

However, the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) spokesperson, Sushma Swaraj, 
thinks otherwise. She opines, "In the 
past, when coalition partners have with¬ 
drawn support and the government has 
clearly lost its majority, the Governor 
has called upon the second-largest party 
in the Assembly to form the govern¬ 
ment. The BSP had withdrawn support, 
the Congress had withdrawn support 
and there was no doubt that Mulayam 
was left in a minority position. We did 
not stake claim so the Governor called 
the BSP. That is perfectly legitimate." 

"Besides," says Subhash Kashyap, 
the former secretary-general of the Lok ! 
Sahha, "how could Mulayam be allowed | 
to lake a vote of confidence under those 
conditions. Ltxik at the record of his 
government, the way Mayawati was ghe- 
raoed. It was clear to the Governor and 
others that it will not be possible to 
remove him through strictly normal pro¬ 
cedures on the floor of the House. He 
would have resorted to horse trading. 



■ ■ -i 


Speaker: Joginder Singh Mann. 

The ministry resigned when H 
MLAs led by Lachman Singh Gill 
split the party and formed the Punjab 
Janata Party (PJP). The PJP formed 
the government with 
Congress support and 
with Gill as the new 
chief minister. 

In the next session 
of the Assembly, 
when a motion of 
no-confidence was 
passed against 
Joginder Singh Mann, 
the Speaker refused to 
recognise the motion 
and adjourned the 
Assembly for two 


months. 

A crisis arose because the 
Assembly had to pass the state 
budget. The Governor issued an 
ordinance under Article 213, to 
convene the Assembly and pass the 
budget. 



P.R. Kywllali (li dafc flaum): teretd PrasMaat’s 
Bile la Ma p lwlBy a In 1982 


Speaker Mann ignored the 
Governor’s dictum and adjourned 
the Assembly a second time. The 
government passed the budget with 
the deputy speaker in the chair. 

Mann went to the High Court and 
won his case. But the Supreme Court 
set aside the High Court order, but 
the Speaker nevertheless continued 
in his position till finally President’s 
Rule was imposed. * 

Tamil Nadu, 1972: DMK ministry of 
M. Karunanidhi. 

Speaker K.A. Mathialagan. 

A split took place in the DMK, 
though Karunanidhi retained a clear 
majority. Speaker K.A. Mathialagan 
usuiped the powers of the Governor, 
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Former UP Speaker Dhani Ram Verma: his actions 
raised eyebrows 


blackmailing and kid 
napping those opposed 
to him.” 

Recalling the 

Lucknow guest house epi¬ 
sode in which 
Mulayam \s men attempt¬ 
ed to kidnap BSP legisla¬ 
tors, Sushtna Swaraj 
says, "In such a situation, 
allowing Mu lay am Singh 
to take a vote of confiden¬ 
ce would have meant 
large-scale violence in 
every village of UP." 

However, denying such 
assumptions, a defiant 
Janeswar Misra says, 

"Koi bomb photo * Koi 
goli chuli 7 Kid ko khoon 
ek boom l giro'/ Nore bao¬ 
zi am ipoham-guthi ko 
sarkar g'rone ki wajoh to 
nohi bonai jo sakti (Was 
any bomb exploded? 

Was a shot fired? Did any¬ 
one lose a drop of blood? 

Shouting and hustling 
can never be used as a pretext to bring 
down a government)." 

I n fact, the crisis in UP was precipitat¬ 
ed not just by violence against decent 
political behaviour, but against constitu¬ 
tional ethics as well. Mulayam perpetrat¬ 
ed political violence when, after having 
failed to woo back Mayawati, he tried 
strong-arm tactics to wean away BSP 
MLAs. Then, Dhani Ram Verma creat¬ 
ed a constitutional impasse when he 


adjourned the House, thereby preempt¬ 
ing the move to oust Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. 

Janeswar Misra argues that the Gover¬ 
nor’s dictum on the no-confidence 
motion against the Speaker was in any 
case unconstitutional. At least 14 days 
lime will have to be given between the 
issuing of the notice and the taking up of 
the motion. And by 19 June, the 14 days 
had not elapsed, Misia says. 

Nevertheless, some constitutional 


experts believe that irrespective of the 
political situation then, the Governor 
would have done better to go strictly by 
the rule book. As former Chief Justice of 
Delhi High Court, Rajindcr Sachar, 
says, "The Governor could have proro¬ 
gued the Assembly after it had been 
adjourned." (That is, called the Assemb¬ 
ly again after a lime gap.) 

But the Governor had to take into con¬ 
sideration a lot of other political factors. 
Mulayam Singh had already resorted to 
strong-arm tactics and Mayawati had 
orally asked the Governor for some 
more time to prove her majority in the 
Assembly. Says Rajinder Sachar, "The 
Governor was faced with a tough deci¬ 
sion. If he postponed the confidence 
vote for Mayawati, he would have been 
accused of allowing time for horse¬ 
trading by both the parties." 

On the other hand, Sachar says, "if the 
Governor imposed President’s Rule in 
the state, he would have been accused of 
not allowing Mayawati to prove her 
strength and being anti-Mayawati". 

I ndeed, the candour with which 
Janeswar Misra speaks of horse¬ 
trading confirms that. In a way, the 
Governor’s fears were right. Misra says, 
"Kya pharak padta hai. Ghodc us khede 
mein bikte hue gaye the, is khede mein 
bikte hue aa jate (How does it matter? 
The horses had been bought by that sta¬ 
ble and would have been bought back by 
this stable)." 

While the debate on whether the 
Governor ucted "according to the book" 
or not continues, few people have 


asked the Karunanidhi government 
to order elections and abruptly 
adjourned the Assembly. 

The Governor stepped in and 
prorogued the Assembly as the 
Speaker went to court and lost his 
case. 

However, when the Assembly met 
later, Mathialagan refused to allow 
the no-confidence motion against 
him to be taken up and instead took 
up a no-confidence motion against 
the Karunanidhi ministry. 

A unique ‘parallel’ session was 
conducted in the same House under 
the chairmanship of the deputy 
speaker, the no-confidcnce motion 
against the Speaker was passed, 
which was upheld by the Madras 
High Court. 


Meghalaya, 1992: Meghalaya 
United Front (MUF) ministry of 
B.B. Lyngdoh. 

Speaker: P.R. Kyndiah. 

A no-confidence motion against 
the MUF ministry was under 
discussion. Speaker P.R. Kyndiah, 
who belonged to the Opposition 
Congress(I), suspended five MUF 
MLAs to tilt the balance against the 
government. 

He adjourned the Assembly, was 
elected the Congress Legislative 
Party leader and staked a claim to 
form the government himself! 

The matter went to the Supreme 
Court which stayed the 
disqualification of the five MLAs. 
But when a special Assembly session 


was convened in October to again 
take up the no-confidence motion 
against the government, Speaker 
Kyndiah refused to count the votes of 
the five MLAs and declared that the 
government had lost its majority. 

The MUF then had 30 MLAs and the 
Congress and its allies 27. 

Meghalaya had to be put under 
President’s Rule, 

Manipur, 1992: Manipur People’s 
Party (MPP) ministry led by Ranbir 
Singh. 

Speaker: H. Borobabu Singh. 

The MPP ministry rested on a 
shaky coalition. When a vote of 
confidence in the ministry came up, 
Speaker Borobabu Singh 
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doubts about the impropriety of the Spea¬ 
ker’s behaviour. Says Sushma Swaraj, 
’’Partisan is not the word for Dhani Ram 
Verma’s conduct. His behaviour goes 
far beyond the definition of partisan¬ 
ship." And Subhash Kashyap thinks that 
"Dhani Ram Verma violated the Consti¬ 
tution, parliamentary conventions and 
parliamentary propriety. The Governor 
can send a message to the Assembly 
under Article 175(2) in regard to ‘any 
matter’and the House is bound to consi¬ 
der it. The Speaker cannot prevent the 
House from considering the Governor's 
message." 

"Besides," adds Rajinder Sachar, "the 
Speaker has the right to adjourn the 
House in case of grave disorder in the 
House. But the reason Dhani Ram 


disqualified seven members of the 
Opposition Congress(I) to prevent 
from voting against the 
government. 

The case went to the Supreme 
Court, which asked the Speaker to 
reinstate the seven MLAs. The 
Speaker refused. President’s Rule 
was imposed in the state, but the 
Assembly was kept in suspended 
animation. 

When President’s Rule was lifted, 


Verma gave was that the dismissal of the 
Mulayam government was unconstitu¬ 
tional. Who is he to decide that?" 

Agrees Kashyap, "The Speaker has 
no business interfering with the forma¬ 
tion of the government. He is supposed 
to he above all parties." Kashyap says 
that unlike the Governor, the Speaker 
has no rights other than those framed by 
the House and the House is at liberty to 
change the rules any time it wants. 

There are many precedents to the UP 
episode (see box). As Sushma Swaraj 
says, the problem arises when there is 
scope to exercise discretion arbitrarily. 
"Article 212 vehemently prohibits judi¬ 
cial appeal against internal proceedings 
of the House and Speakers have someti¬ 
mes used this to act in a blatantly parti- 


the Governor called the Congress to 
form the goverment under Dorendra 
Singh, with the support of the MPP. 

Meanwhile, Borobabu Singh’s 
case in the Supreme Court had not 
concluded as he refused to appear 
before the Bench. A five-member 
Constitution Bench then directed the 
Centre to produce Borobabu in 
custody on 20 October The Speaker 
retaliated by initiating contempt 
charges against the five judges. 


san manner," she says. 

In fact, the most celebrated example 
of this was when after the death of Tamil 
Nadu chief minister MG 
Ramachandran in 1988, rival AIADMK 
factions were fighting for power. Spea¬ 
ker Pandian, known for his loyalty to 
MGR, adjourned the House twice to 
allow time for horse-trading. When the 
House convened, he bundled out 33 
MLAs owing allegiance to Jayalalitha, 
called in the police (accompanied by pri¬ 
vate hitmen) to throw the Opposition 
out, had the doors of the Assembly lock¬ 
ed and held a vote of confidence for 
MGR’s widow, Janaki Ramachandran. 

How does one deal with such blatant 
misuse of the Speaker’s powers? The 
BJP rules out suggestions to bring 
House proceedings under judicial scruti¬ 
ny. 

It is instead considering a proposal to 
amend the Constitution, making it man¬ 
datory for the House to take up a pend¬ 
ing no-confidence motion against the 
Speaker arising as a result of a coalition 
partnei pulling out of an alliance mid¬ 
way. "In this manner." says Sushma 
Swaraj, "the Speakei, if he has lost the 
confidence of the Opposition, will no 
longer be able to adjourn the House and 
stall the proceedings." 

It is doubtful, however, that the mat¬ 
ter will be solved quite so easily. At a 
time when coalition, rather than one- 
party, governments seem more and 
more likely, the role of both the Gover¬ 
nor and the Speaker may have to be 
more lightly defined. • 

Sarlta Rani and Prlya Sahgal/New 
Delhi 

Finally, he did go to the Supreme 
Court and apologised, almost a year 
after the case began. 

Borobabu Singh was not in the 
least chastened however. When in 
1994 the Congress(I) chose Rishang 
Keishing as the new chief minister, 
Borobabu disqualified 23 MLAs, 
declared that the Keishing ministry 
had lost its majority and adjourned 
the House sine die. 

However, despite the 
disqualification, the Assembly was 
convened again, the Congress won 
the vote of confidence in the absence 
of the Speaker, passed a 
no-confidence motion against him 
and elected a new Speaker. 

This time, however, Borobabu 
Singh refrained from going to court. • 


Borobabu Singh, the former Speaker of the Manipur 
Assembly, took full advantage of the shaky coalition on 
which the MPP ministiy existed. Borobabu Singh 
disqualified seven members of the Opposition 
Congress(l) to prevent them from voting against the 

government 
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THE SIEGE 
WITHIN 


As Karachi burns, Pakistani 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto is 
faced with the biggest crisis of her 
second term 

T he Doordarshan clips reminded one of 
Bombay in the aftermath of the blasts. 
But in Karachi, the terror seemed to go 
on and on. And as newspaper accounts 
started to pour out of Pakistan’s commer¬ 
cial capital, it was clear that that country was facing 
one of its worst crises since Independence. 

In the central, eastern and western districts of 
Karachi, gunmen were roaming around openly 
with assault rifles. In Orangi, a poor neighbour¬ 
hood in eastern Karachi, inmates were advised not 
to come out on rooftops, shut off lights early in the 
night and sleep on floors. 

All through last week, Karachi resembled a war 
zone. 

The trouble, this time around, began on Friday, 
23 June. One day earlier, Farzana Sultan, 16, sister 
of an underground activist of the Mohajir Quami 
Movement (MQM) of the Altaf Hussain faction, 
had been gang-raped. Hussain, in self-exile in the 
United Kingdom, demanded that the rapists be 
arrested and tried. 

Then, the next day, a former finance secretary of 
the MQM, S.M. Tariq, was assassinated outside his 
home in Karachi. Hussain, this time, said that the 
killing was carried out by the Haqiqi faction of the 
MQM. The Haqiqi faction is backed by Benazir 
Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) and the 
Pakistan Army. The troops have carried on a three- 
year-long military campaign against the MQM in 
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give- up "armed struggle". 


rural Sind. 

After these two incidents, Karachi 
blew up. Gunmen began arriving in 
jeeps and on motorcycles and opened 
fire at street crossings. Some of those kil¬ 
led were of the MQM-Altaf faction But 
there were others who had nothing to do 
with politics, such as the international 
hockey player, Muqcem Khan, the youn¬ 
ger brother of Hanif Khan, Pakistan’s 
former hockey captain, who died from 
shooting from a police vehicle 



s the deadline ended and Karachi- 
ites braced themselves for another 


week of violence, Benazir Bhutto work¬ 


ed up determination to take on the MQM 
and Altaf Hussain to a fight to the finish. 


By now, her office was working to get a 
fix on Hussain and it came with his inter¬ 


view to the Voice of Germany. 

Talking u> reporters at her chambers 
in the Nafanal Assembly, Bhutto fir*t 


are true, then we will talk to the British 
government." Then in front of the 
reporters she instructed her press section 
to dig up transcripts of the interview. 

Within a day of that, Hussain was an 
internationally hunted man. Pakistan 
docs not have an extradition treaty with 
the UK. But still, the Federal Investiga¬ 
tion Agency sent out an Interpol notice 
against him. Criminal charges were 
made out against him and he was declar¬ 
ed an absconder. 


Many others were 
tortured to death Thioais 
were slit. "These people 
are being executed," said 
Karachi’s commissioner, 
Zia ul-Islam, as the toll 
in four days of fighting 
rose to nearly MO "It is 
frightening" 

M eanwhile, MQM 

militiamen stepped 
up attack on all symbols 
of authority. They attack¬ 
ed the army’s armoured 
personnel carriers with 
rocket launchers. A Paki¬ 
stan Air Force C-130 Her¬ 
cules transporter drew 
flak as it landed in 
Karachi and its pilot noti¬ 
ced bullet holes in the tail 
of the aircraft only later. 

Ambulance drivers 
were neither spared and 
firemen were attacked at 
one place in Karachi 
while dousing fires at a 



federal bank building. The Chenab 
Express passing through troubled cen¬ 
tral Karachi was stopped by gunmen one 
kilometre after a station at Nizamabad 
and set on fire. Four bogies were 
destroyed. Municipal waste-disposal 
trucks were also burnt. 

Later, army patrols came on to 
Karachi’s deserted streets in a backdrop 
of still-smoking, fire-bombed buildings. 
The stock exchange stayed shut for two 
days. No work was done at the cotton 
exchange. And Karachi Port, Pakistan’s 
lifeline to the world, lay closed. 

Finally, diplomats started shifting to 
Islamabad as the MQM’s 48-hour 
deadline to the Benazir government to 
trace the rapists of Farzana Sultan and 
the killers of Tanq neared its end. The 
Sind government asked a High Court 
judge to probe the rape case but in the 
UK, in an interview to the Voice of Ger- j 
many, Hussain said that he would never I 


Former Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif (left) seemed 
delighted with the turn of 
events as he proposed an 
Opposition conclave. And 
Imran Khan seemed 
suddenly to pose a bigger 
challenge to Benazir than at 
any time before 

feigned ignorance of the interview. This 
was probably to give the impression that 
she was not all taken up by the Karachi 
killings as to lose her sense of balance. 

"I have not seen any such interview," 
she began, adding, "but if these reports 


What started out as a political battle 
between two parties for controlling Sind 
had ended up as a military one. In June, 
till before last week’s clashes, nearly 
300 people have died in Karachi. Now it 
looked as if more would as Bhutto, back¬ 
ed by the army, set herself on a collision 
course with the MQM. 

It was as if she was taking out all her 
failures— securing Kashmir and contai¬ 
ning fundamentalists enraged because 
she wants to repeal the anti-blasphemy 
laws—on the MQM. Nawaz Sharif, the 
former Prime Minister, seemed squarely 
delighted with the turn of events as he 
proposed an Opposition conclave. And 
Imran Khan, holidaying with his wife 
Jemima Goldsmith in Kenya, seemed 
suddenly to pose a bigger challenge to 
her than at any time before. 

Benazir Bhutto seemed to be faced 
with the biggest crisis of her second 
term. It was from home in Sind. And it 
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looked awfully like the crisis in East 
Pakistan in the beginning. 

T hat fear is real. Politicians and com¬ 
mentators are no more coy about say¬ 
ing as much. Nasim Zchra, who writes 
virulently against India for The News, 
accepts this portion too. 

"Closer to our hearts," he wrote in a 
recent piece, "is the painful lesson from 
our 1971 blunder" "The Bengali vote 
bank didn’t break, something much 
more precious did," recalled a retired 
army colonel recently who was eyewit¬ 
ness to our 1971 human, political and 
military catastrophe. In Karachi, too, the 
end result of a force-driven policy will 
be chaos, alienation, bitterness and more 
blood 

Benazir is the keenest to use force. 
Nawaz Sharif, however, has called for a 
dialogue with Hussain and in fact met 
him in April in London after a meeting 
with the army chief. General Abdul 
Wahced Kakar. Others, such as Wasim 
Sajjad, chairman of the Senate, and Qazi 
Hussain Ahmed, the Jamaat-e-Islami 
chief, too. have asked for a 
rapprochement. Only Benazir is bent on 
confrontation. 

Why is that? To be fair to her, the 
mainstream Pakistani politician, save 
Wali Khan of the Awami National Par¬ 
ty, has had a good equation with the 
MQM. Just like Benazir Bhutto in her 
first term, Nawaz Sharif too was in coali¬ 
tion with the MQM. There were some 
MQM ministers, too, in his Cabinet. 
Then the Pakistani Army launched an 
operation against the MQM in urban 
(Karachi and Hyderabad) and rural Sind 
in June 1992. Sharif okayed this though 
it could be argued that he had little choi¬ 
ce. Nevertheless, 12 MQM members of 
the National Assembly resigned in pio- 
test. Sharif then was quoted as saying he 
had "sacrificed" them to "save Sind". 

The army was in Karachi for 29 
months and left it in a worse condition 
than when it went in. To that extent, it 
may dither from going in again. Nor has 
it quite succeeded in playing up the 
MQM’s Haqiqi taction against the Altai 
Hussain wing. At the same time, it 
would like to be seen to be as upholding 
Pakistani interests first than that of any 
individual and would like the MQM to 
come in. Nawaz Sharif wouldn’t have 
gone to see Hussain in London or Sajjad 
and Ahmed wouldn’t have made their 
pro-Hussain statements without a nod 
from the army. 

Only Benazir is bent on taking on Hus¬ 


sain at the risk of angering the military 
establishment. Why 9 The Bhuttos, 
father and daughter, despite their unri¬ 
valled national status in Pakistan, have 
really derived their political strength 
from Sind After Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto 
was hanged, the cadres of his PPP beca¬ 
me very militant, especially in Sind. 

General Zia-ul Haq who had ordered 
Bhutto’s execution was specifically tar¬ 
geted by the PPP. The general, shunned 
by all the mainstream political parties 


As Karachi erupted in 
flames, the city’s 
hospitals were full of the 
dead and the injured. 
Gunmen began arriving in 
jeeps and on motorcycles 
and opened fire at street 
crossings 


then, needed to build new power blocs 
that would be friendly to him. He was 
already courting the fundamentalists, 
but he needed another lorce to take on 
the PPP. 

In his lime, Bhutto had declared Sin- 


dhi to be the official language of Sind 
and the Urdu-speaking Mohajirs had 
launched an instant agitation. Hussain 
had then started out a students’ party and 
Zia got him to launch the MQM. 

The MQM has control in the cities of 
Sind while the rural areas are PPP domi¬ 
nated because of ethnic Sindhis. In her 
first term, Benazir accepted a coalition 
with the MQM but not again. She could 
not stand by and watch her political base 
in Sind being eaten away by the MQM. 


Nawaz Sharif is a Punjabi politician so 
there is no personal stake in seeing the 
end of the MQM. But for Benazir, it was 
there. 

"As such," said a Pakistan-watcher, 
"her brother, Murtaza Bhutto, wants con¬ 
trol of the Sind province. Nusrat Bhutto, 
her mother, also wants that. Benazir 
can’t let this happen because it will threa¬ 
ten her national position. So someone 
who can’t see her brother as a rival is har¬ 
dly likely to countenance an outsider 
like Hussain in Sind." 

That accounts for her calling the 
MQM leadership names, the banning of 
as many as six Urdu newspapers in Sind, 
the withdrawal of cellular and paging 
systems, and the preparations for a para¬ 
military crackdown on the MQM. Last 
week, as this was being written there 
was news that the MQM had agreed to 
peace talks. But no one could say how 
they would go. 
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A s it now seems, the playout in 
Karachi is controlled by three 
players. These are Benazir Bhutto her¬ 
self, Altai Hussain and the army 
generals. 

Among them, Benazir has the least 
room for manoeuvre. Any concessions 
to the MQM will inevitably result in a 
further depletion of her support in Sind. 
On the other hand she calculates — cor¬ 
rectly so far — that the army is not very 
keen to step in to clean up the mess. And 
that if the peace talks with the MQM fail 
she can crack down using the paramilita¬ 
ry Rangers. 

She reckons the army will let her do 
pretty much what she wants because of 
her close relationship with General 
Waheed and because of Wahecd’s apoli¬ 
tical nature and distaste for getting the 
army out of the barracks. 

Th.u does not mean that a military 
campaign in Karachi can go her way for 
sure. The army failed in the 29 months it 
was there. What guarantee is there that 
the far less trained and equippedRangers 
can do better? In 1991, in an informal 
chat with our foreign secretary Much- 
kund Dubcy, Shahriyar Khan had esti¬ 
mated that Karachi had upwards of 
2,00,000 Kalashnikovs. 

Four years on, who knows what those 
numbers might be. Plus, as the last fort¬ 
night of violence has shown, every sort 
of firearm is available and in use in 
Karachi. What chance doRangers have 
against such opposition? 

Any operation in Karachi will have to 
begin with disarming. How is that to be 
done? The Sindhis, Mojahirs, Baluchis, 
Afghans and Punjabis who live in 
Karachi have their own enclaves, high 
perimeter walls, and their own gunmen. 
The Rangers thus won’t find the going 
easy 

And if Benazir can’t square up the 
MQM militants, what then? There are 
already rumbles within the army esta¬ 
blishment against Benazir's tough- 
talking ways. Choudhuri Nissar Ali, a 
close aide of Nawaz Sharif and well 
connected to the middle and higher 
rungs of the officer corps, has warned in 
the National Assembly, a month ago, 
that Bhutto ought not to take the army’s 
support for granted. 

As such, Waheed's term ends in Janu¬ 
ary next year. So Benazir could take the 
period till that as grace. But what after 9 
Will Waheed’s successor be as tolerant 
of Bhutto? 

No one knows. It also depends on 
who gets the army chief s job. Just now, 


there are four contenders. These are — 
Lt-Gen. Khalid Latif Moughal (GOC-I 
Corps), Lt-Gen Humayun Khan 
Bangash (Corps commander, Karachi), 
Lt-Gen. Jahangir Karamal and Lt-Gen. 
Javed Ashraf. 

Lt-Gcn. Khan and Lt-Gen. Ashral are 
the men to watch. As Karachi’s corps 
commander,Khan met the visiting Bena¬ 
zir at the state guest house and disagreed 
with the harsh measures against MQM. 
While Ashraf is the brilliant head of the 
Inter-Services Intelligence (IS1). Proba¬ 
bly, none of them may get the top job 
finally. But clearly, the army is said to be 
getting increasingly dissatisfied with 
the way things are going. And if the 


In his time, Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto (above) had 
declared Sindhi to be the 
official language of Sind 
and the tfrdu-speaking 
Mohajirs had launched an 
instant agitation. Attaf 
Hussain had then started 
out a students’ parly and 
Zia got him to launch the 
MQM 


peace talks with the MQM break down, 
and the MQM shows staying power in 
Karachi against theRangcrs. Benazir is 
in for real trouble. 

B enazir Bhutto has the great advanta¬ 
ge, though, over her rivals — the 
support of the United States. When she 
visited America in April this year, Presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton did not promise to give 
her the 38 F-16s that Pakivan has paid 
US $658 million for, nor was he able to 
remove the Pressler Amendment thai 
forbids certain defence sales to Pakistan 
because of its perceived nuclear capabi¬ 
lity. Also, embarrassingly Washing¬ 
ton Post ran a piece on Pakistan's bomb¬ 


making nuclear facility at Khushah. All 
of this made Indian newspapers say that 
the visit was a failure. 

Others think differently The Indian 
foreign office was dismayed to learn 
that Clinton had agreed to her sugges¬ 
tion to mediate on Kashmir. The para¬ 
graph on Kashmir in the final commu¬ 
nique issued at the end of the G-/ Sum¬ 
mit recently has also not gone unnoticed. 

To that extent, Benazir has marketed 
heiself well as a Western-educated, 
liberal-minded Pakistani politician who 
has no use for fundamentalism. The 
deportation of one of the alleged World 
Trade Centre bombers, Ram/.i Ahmed 
Yousef, to the United States has also 
enhanced her credibility in the West. 

On the other hand, Nawaz Sharif is 
distrusted — even though he is an 
entrepreneur and a market reformer — 
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because of his alliance with fundamen¬ 
talist groups. "Between Benazir and Sha¬ 
rif, the Americans will any day plump 
for Benazir," said a diplomat. 

B ut that was before Karachi exploded 
this way. Privately, American diplo¬ 
mats here arc "very worried". So far, 
Benazir is not being blamed. But the 
growing number of killings in Karachi is 
making her hard-line position 
indefensible. 

What if the situation gets out of hand? 
Bhabani Sen Gupta, the eminent foreign 
policy analyst, doesn’t sec Bhutto being 
threatened very much. "This is not a pro¬ 
blem created by her alone," he says. "It 
is a problem created by the non-Mohajir 
leaders of Pakistan as a whole. There is 
no agreement between Bhutto and 
Nawaz Sharif on how to 
resolve the problem. So, I 
am not sure that the 
Karachi and Hyderabad 
issues alone will affect 
Mrs Bhutto’s chances of 
re-election." 

May be. And then, 
may be not Parallels of 
1971 are beingdrawn with 
Karachi. There is a great 
surfacing of guilt in news¬ 
paper writings in respect 
to the Mohajirs. And 
whereas Nawaz Sharif 
has called for a dialogue, 

Bhutto hasn’t entirely 
given up on the military 
option. Last week, she 
went one step ahead of 
banning newspapers by 
cancelling their publish¬ 
ing permits. She has there¬ 
fore high stakes in crush¬ 
ing the Mohajirs even as 
the rest of Pakistan is 
keen on a settlement with 
them. 

The MQM may back 
down and all may end 
well, but what it it 
doesn’t and Karachi beco¬ 
mes more bloody? Will 
the army take over? 

Just now, this seems 
far-fetched. Indian diplo¬ 
mats think that the 
Pakistani Army may 
work out an "in-house 
change’ whereby support 
of the numerous, small 
parties goes to another 
leader in the National 


Assembly than Benazir Bhutto. 

This could be Nawaz Sharif though it 
needn’t be. It could well be Moin Quere- 
shi, who ran a caretaker government 
before this splendidly. But why Quere- 
shi' 7 'it takes nothing for the Pakistani 
Army to create a new leader," says Indci 
Gujral, a former foreign minister. 

Is an army takeover mled out then? 
"No, I won’t say that," said an Indian 
diplomat. The argument is that Ameri¬ 
ca’s need for Pakistan is growing, rather 
than reducing, with Russia trying to he 
an imperial power again among the Cen¬ 
tral Asian republics and China growing 
to be a mightier military-economic 
power than imagined. 

The Americans would want such a 
post-Deng Xiaoping China to he 
broken, the argument goes, and the first 


step for that would be to organise a close 
physical presence to it. "That is why 
Americans want an independent Kash¬ 
mir," said an Indian diplomat. 

Whichever way one looks at it, the 
argument goes that America needs Paki¬ 
stan more than Benazir. "If Benazir heco-, 
mes a liability," said a lop Pakistan- 
watcher, "the Americans won’t even 
really mind an army takeover" 

J ust now though, Benazir seems to be 
in charge and in Pakistan, everyone is 
hoping that the killings end and the 
Mohajirs are accommodated. 

This is also in India’s interest. So far, 
this country has refused to respond to 
allegations of the involvement of the 
Research and Analysis Wing (RAW) in 
the Karachi killings. Nor has it made any 
statement about the Kara¬ 
chi situation. 

"Some Muslim leaders 
have written to us to state 
our position on Karachi 
publicly," said a senior 
diplomat, "but we have 
refused The position of 
the Indian government 
has always been treated 
as their internal matter." 

All political parties, 
including the Bharatiya 
Janata Party, have taken 
that line. Gujral speaks in 
a way for all of them 
when he says, "Leave 
them alone." 

But thai is not to say 
India can shut its eyes to 
what is happening. 
"Some debris may hit 
us," said an official, and it 
wasn’t the refugees he 
was talking about. "They 
have to go to Islamabad 
for visas but that is not 
what I am worried about." 

What is terrifying is 
that everytime there has 
been a political crisis in 
Pakistan, the political 
control of defence and 
security institutions has 
slackened. And the Indian 
government has been war¬ 
ned to expect terrorist 
strikes and renewed insur¬ 
gency in Kashmir. • 

Prtym Bmhgai/New 
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Bill Clinton: his support gives Benazir the edge over her rivals 
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'Our struggle is agaii 

MQM leader-in-exile , Altaf Hussain talks about the Karachi 
violence and the problems of the Mohajirs 



MQM leader Altaf Hussain: "the Mohajirs are demanding their rights" 


You could walk right 
past without even notic¬ 
ing it: an ordinary, slight¬ 
ly shabby, semi-detached 
house in a residential 
area of North Ixmdon . It 
is indeed difficult to ima¬ 
gine that this is the head- 
quartet \ of the Mohajir 
Qaurw Movement 

(MQM), from where the 
orders to paralyse 
Karachi, thousands of 
miles away , are being 
issued. 

Inside , however, fax 
machines and teleprin¬ 
ters whirr continuously 
as fresh news from 
Karachi keeps pouring 
in. The MQM leader, 

Altaf Hussain, sits in a 
room full of photographs 
of himself hanging from 
the walls. Dressed in a 
traditional ku rta-pyjama 
and waistcoat, his voice 
booms when he talks 
about the plight of the 
Mohajirs. There is an air 
of confidence about him 
when he talks to hi v par¬ 
ty men. Living in self 
exile in Ixmdon for the 
past three-and-Li-half 
years, 41 -year-old Altaf 
Hussain is calling the 
shots in Karachi and he knows it. He has 
praises for the British government, 
scorn for Benazir Bhutto and a determi¬ 
nation to fight to the last. Hussain talked 
to Sunday in his London office about the 
situation in Karachi and his future plan 
of action. Excerpts from the interview: 

Sunday: What is the present situation 
in Karachi? 

Altaf Hussain: The situation is alar¬ 
ming. What’s happening in Karachi is 
the result of continuous barbarism on 
innocent and helpless Mohqjirs, who 


number over 22 million in the Sind pro¬ 
vince of Pakistan. People say that what 
is happening in Karachi is due to the 
infighting between two factions of the 
MQM, some say that the violence is due 
to the ethnic differences, but these theor¬ 
ies are not correct. 

You have to understand the root cause 
of the problem. The present problem is 
not only about the people of Karachi, but 
the problem of all 22 million Mohajirs in 
Karachi, Hyderabad and other areas of 
Pakistan. It is the problem of the Moha¬ 
jir nation. 


Q: Do you see yourselves as a nation? 

A: Yes, of course. We see ourselves like 
the Baluchis and the Sindhis. But the 
government docs not recognise us. It 
recognises the others, but ignores us. It 
ignores the largest ethnic minority 
group of Pakistan. 

Mohajirs have been discriminated 
against since the inception of Pakistan. 
Atrocities against them have intensified 
with each passing day. They have been 
screened from the higher positions in the 
civil service. They have been elimina¬ 
ted, retired and discriminated against in 
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>tthe corrupt rulers' 


the regimes of Yahya Khan, Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto, Zia-ul Haq and all successive 
governments. 

Q: What is your plan of action now? 

A: We are asking oui 
youths to come forward 
and demand their legitim¬ 
ate fundamental and con¬ 
stitutional rights. We 
have put forward our 
10-point charter of 
demands asking for equal 
treatment, proper repre¬ 
sentation in the Assemb¬ 
lies and corridors of 
power, in the federal and 
provincial administration 
and in the army and the 
police. 

We have been depriv¬ 
ed of representation in 
the Assemblies because 
the constituencies were 
demarcated in such a 
way. There was ger¬ 
rymandering and wc 
were never represented 
according to our popula¬ 
tion ratio. Now we want 
justice. 

Q: Benazir Bhutto has 
asked for your extradi¬ 
tion and she has also 
requested Interpol to 
arrest you... 

A: (Laughs cynically.) She has proved 
to the world that she has failed to elimin¬ 
ate me politically, but she now wants to 
eliminate me physically. It indicates the 
frustration of her government She has 
gone mad. 

There is one more thing. We are not 
afraid. We are determined to succeed 
and I will continue the struggle till my 
last breath. 

As for Britain, this is not Pakistan. 
Here law prevails. The British govern¬ 
ment provides refuge to those persecut¬ 
ed in their own country. 1 am not afraid. I 
am for my nation. I would be happy serv¬ 
ing my cause even if I lose my life. 

Q: You met Nawaz Sharif when he 
came to London recently. He is calling 


for Benazir Bhutto's resignation and 
the formation of a national govern¬ 
ment. Will you back him? 

A: Until the whole system is changed, 
we will not gain anything. Only a few 


families are ruling Pakistan. The masses 
have no representation in legislative bod¬ 
ies and the Assemblies. Anyone who 
wants to change this corrupt system will 
have my support. Personally, J think that 
Nawaz Sharif is keen on changing the 
system, but he does not have the courage 
to face the generals. 

Q: Do you think that there are chan¬ 
ces that the army will take over? 

A: Who is there to stop the army? But 
the generals too have the same attitude 
towards the issues raised by the Moha- 
jirs. They all want to deny the rights of 
the Mohajirs. 

What is taking place in Pakistan is 
genocide. Mohajir women are being rap¬ 
ed by personnel of the law -enforcement 


agencies, by Haqiqi terrorists who are 
patronised by the government and who 
have been given a licence to kill. 

They arc treating the Mohajirs like pri¬ 
soners of war. There is no fair trial and 
our men and women who arc being 
arrested are not being produced in 
courts. They are being tortured into mak¬ 
ing statements against the MQM over 
the television. This is a new thing. On 4 
June, they arrested 26-year old Races 
Fatima. She is yet to be produced before 
the court. Is this democracy? 

Yet, the Mohajirs have sacrificed eve¬ 
rything for the creation of Pakistan. 
They left everything behind and came to 
Pakistan. But we don't want the disin¬ 
tegration of Pakistan. We want to save 
Pakistan. All we want are our legitimate 
rights. We consider Pakistan as our 
country. Our struggle is against the cor¬ 
rupt rulers, not against Pakistan. 

Q: But Benazir Bhutto has accused 
you of instigating the violence in 
Karachi. 

A: She is making these baseless state¬ 
ments because she wants the support of 
the Haqiqi and intelligence forces. 

Q: So you will go ahead and call more 
strikes in Karachi? 

A: Yes. We have presented our demands 
to the President. These are the demands 
of all the Mohajirs, not just the MQM. 
The genocide must stop and the govern¬ 
ment must come to the negotiating table. 
The issue should be solved not thiough 
guns, but through talks. But we will con¬ 
tinue our struggle till our demands arc 
met. We will not live like slaves. 

Q: How long will Benazir rule? 

A: Her days in power arc numbered. 

Q: Are you planning to go back to 
Pakistan in the near future? 

A: I wanted to go right now. But my 
people have asked me not to return. 
Twenty two million people have told 
me, ‘Altafbhai, go to London. Because 
here, there is no law’. As soon as my 
people call me, I will go back to 
Pakistan. • 

totmrvl9W0d by Shrmbtml 
Bmmu/L 



"Benazir Bhutto has failed to 
eliminate me politically. Now she 
wants to eliminate me physically. 
That’s why the request for my 
extradition" 
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Karachi today is a 
battl ?ground for a host 
of political, religious 
and ethnic forces. An 
on-the-spot report 


n the maclstorm raging in Karachi 
— some call it a war of all against 
all — over 366 Karachi citizens 
have died in June and over 800 
have been killed since the year 
started No end is in sight. On the contra¬ 
ry, the government seems to be squaring 
up for some more tough fighting, disre¬ 
garding the advice of all. 

Who precisely is fighting whom and 
for uhal purposes arc questions that 
evoke no satisfactory answers. It is, 
however, possible to see a pattern or two 
cmciging. The war primarily involves 
police and paramilitary troops, their sta¬ 
tions, bases and transports. They are the 
prime targets: 49 out of the 366 casualt¬ 
ies in June alone were security personnel. 

Since January, over 80 securilymen, 
including some from the armed forces, 
have been killed in attacks and ambu¬ 
shes. Constant targeting of police sta¬ 
tions, Rangers’ bases and army trans¬ 
port suggests an insurgency by urban 
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The killing fields 


guerrillas. In certain localities, pitched 
battles between security forces and 
unknown insurgents are now a daily 
affair; some of these neighbourhoods 
are a no-go area for security personnel 
who anyhow are holding them in siege. 
Even otherwise, the police and security 
personnel shut themselves in police sta¬ 
tions, outposts and bases at night; they 
venture out only in convoys with pioper 
cover. 

Who arc these insurgents? Doubtless, 
their casualties arc far higher, thanks to 
the number and superior firepower of 
the security forces. The government 
seems to have no doubts: these ‘terro¬ 
rists* belong to the Mohajir Qaumi 
Movement (MQM) — the faction led by 
the charismatic Altaf Hussain, now in 
exile in London. 


S imultaneously, the government pro¬ 
pagates another line: many deaths 
result from the mafia-style gang warfare 
between the two factions of the MQM, 
one of which is a splinter group common¬ 
ly acknowledged as having been propp¬ 
ed up by the Pakistani Army. It is called 
the MQM (Haqiqi). The government, 
with some credibility, claims that the 
war in Karachi isj^eing fought between 
the Altaf Hussain and the Haqiqi fac¬ 
tions of the MQM and most of the unex¬ 
plained casualties result lrom this unend¬ 
ing battle. Many of the dead bodies 
found lying on the streets, bare-chested, 
blind-folded and with hands tied behind 
their back, bearing marks of horrible tor¬ 
ture are the work of either of these 
groups. 

There is some truth in both these offi¬ 


cial assertions — but only some. Those 
outside the official and ruling Pakistan 
People’s Party (PPP) circles find the 
reality to be far more complex. The 
government is not an innocent victim of 
the MQM. A consensus is emerging that 
holds the government to have contribut¬ 
ed to the insurgency by its unei inflexibi¬ 
lity. Islamabad relies on its superior viol¬ 
ence alone to put down the MQM 
insurgency. 

Nawa/ Sharif, the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition, has called an All Parties Confer¬ 
ence (APC) to discuss the Karachi situa¬ 
tion. The APC is sure to recommend, 
when it meets, political negotiations and 
mutual accommodation between the 
PPP and the MQM, both of which arc 
representative organisations of the two 
major segments of the Sind population. 
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Each religious, 
sectarian or 
linguistic party 
in Karachi has an 
armed militia of 
its own. The 
spate of bank 
dacoities in the 
mid-Eightiescan 
perhaps be 
explained by the 
fact that most 
parties were 
building up their 
own arsenal 


Almost every objective observer depre¬ 
cates the government’s strategy of winn¬ 
ing a military victory over not merely 
the MQM, but also of terrorising the sup¬ 
porters of the MQM in Karachi and 
Hyderabad. 

The MQM claims that it is a non¬ 
violent political organisation and is only 
conducting a non¬ 
violent protest campaign. BBIMlir BhlittO 
This is seen to be for the 
record. It is regrettably 
true that the MQM’s pro¬ 
clivity to resort to violen¬ 
ce is also a factor in the 
situation. But no one 

buys the idea that the 

government is blameless 
or that it can ciush the 
MQM by more violence. 

Why? 

Because what the 
government has on its 
hands is an urban guerril¬ 
la war by a party that has 
won every single election 
hands down; by all . _ 

accounts, it can win ano- L-3 


: what now? 



ther election, if held, at a short noti¬ 
ce. No government or army has ever 
won a clear-cut military victory over a 
guerrilla movement of this kind. 

K arachi’s problems started when the 
Pakistani Army, against the wishes 
of the then Nawa/ Sharif govern¬ 
ment had to be 
‘requested’ to undertake 
a clean-up operation in 
Sind to fight the unusual¬ 
ly high crime rale in 
1992. After the initial 
crackdown on the crimi¬ 
nals, the entire military 
effort was channelled to 
suppressing the MQM 
and replacing its leader¬ 
ship with that of Haqiqis. 


But the troops could 
neither eliminate the 
MQM leadership and 
foist a more pliable one 
on the organisation, nor 
could it dent the populari¬ 
ty of the MQM leaders. 


As it happened, the MQM resisted and 
its leadership went underground. And 
the army in its two-and-a-half-years 
search and ‘deal’ with the main MQM 
leaders and activists, succeeded only in 
alienating the bulk of Urdu-speaking 
sections in Sind’s cities. 

While violations of human rights 
took place, the judiciary was sidelined in 
the few cases that could reach the High 
Court. Then, when the army withdrew 
in embarrassment late in 1994, Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto, her govern¬ 
ment and party (PPP) took upon their 
shoulders this whole burden of war with 
a strange zeal. Her bellicose utterances, 
as the one on 25 May, have ensured that 
the war w ; ll be long and bloody. Insurg¬ 
ents claim they have no option but to go 
on resisting as they are being given only 
the option to surrender their arms and 
keep peace for sometime. Then only will 
the PPP talk to them. These terms are 
unacceptable to the MQM. Earlier, the 
PPP government had packed the High 
Courts and the Supreme Court with loyal¬ 
ist judges. 

The PPP engaged in initial manoeuvr¬ 
ing and went through the charade of 
inteinunable negotiations with the 
MQM In fact, even an agreement or two 
had been reached. It is now an open 
secret that it has no real desire to negotia¬ 
te with the MQM Whatever its reaso¬ 
ning, it shows no weakening in its belief 
that it will be able to quell this uprising, 
no matter what the price. The PPP 
government has already f banned six 
Urdu eveningers: this is sure to evoke 
international outrage. 

At the time of writing this report, the 
PPP government and the MQM have 
agreed to discuss the matter on 6 July, 
hut there is not much optimism abroad. 
The chief reason for this is that the securi¬ 
ty forces have been given a cane bla¬ 
nche to do whatever they deem fit, 
democracy, fundamental rights and 
human decencies notwithstanding. 

No one takes the official propaganda 
that the government will talk to only 
those who are not named in police FIRs 
seriously. In that case, whom will the 
Benazir regime talk to? There is hardly 
an MQM activist, let alone its leaders, 
who has not been named in FIRs. Which 
is why nearly all leaders outside the PPP 
have demanded that a general amnesty 
for all political workers he declared in 
Sind and cases against them withdrawn 
in preparation for a political deal bet¬ 
ween the PPP and the MQM. But the 
government is undecided. 
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M any more gunmen operate in the 
killing fields of Karachi than the 
security troops and the MQM. There is, 
'of course, the other war between the 
MQM and the Haqiqis. While the latter 
arc just as well-equipped with guns, 
their popularity is non-existent, as was 
evident from the general election ol 
1993. The Mohajirs rejected them as 
they felt that the Haqiqis were stooges ot 
the army Now', the MQM and the 
Haqiqis, supported by the authorities, 


crime graph in Sind since the middle of 
1980s and the spate of Jacoities can 
perhaps be explained by the fact that 
most parties were building up their 
funds so that they could arm their 
cadres. Each religious sectarian party or 
group has formed its armed wing. The 
Jamaatlslami had one since long.Others 
have followed suit. Many Sindhi Nation¬ 
alist groups, initially with the help of the 
Zia regime, built their own armed wings 
as did the MQM. But most of them are 


Commentators are beginning to reali¬ 
se that Karachi has very nearly gone out 
of everyone’s hands. They are recom¬ 
mending a deal between the PPP and the 
MQM not as a full-blown solution of all 
the problems, but as a precondition with¬ 
out which no solution-seeking can be 
feasible. Should the govemment-MQM 
war somehow end, not all ttye interests 
would stop playing their dirty little 
games. But if the government and the 
chief Opposition party — the MQM — 



The war in 
Karachi 
primarily 
involves police 
and paramilitaiy 
troops, their 
stations, bases 
and vehicles. 
They are the 
prime targets: 
49 out of the 366 
casualties in 
June alone were 
security 
personnel 


are fighting each other. 

Indeed, many now assess that the 
main war has progressed from its origi¬ 
nal line-up of government versus the 
MQM. For them, the government now 
means a functional alignment of the fede¬ 
ral and provincial administrations — 
civilian spooks, the police and paramili¬ 
tary forces—with the two mam military 
undercover agencies (Ml and ISI) and 
the Haqiqis. All these are known to oper¬ 
ate in close coordination supervised by 
the 'agencies’ — a code word for the 
army’s brain: the ISI and the Ml. 

But there are some others in the fray. 
The list is long and each relig?.. Pa¬ 

rian or linguistic party has an a. is- v. mili¬ 
tia of its own. The extraordimud■ high 


somehow said to be subject to the restrai¬ 
ning and controlling role of the ‘agen¬ 
cies', or so they say. 

I n addition, Karachi has been one of 
the more important outlets for heroin 
trade. Predictably, such high-value, low- 
volume goods require a meticulous orga¬ 
nisation, plenty of guns for security of 
cargo and high-level contacts for protec¬ 
tion. Resources at the disposal of drug 
barons are, of course, ample. These 
narco-lords have a finger in die Karachi 
pie and are playing a role, if also obscu¬ 
re. When it seems to be a free-for-all, 
would the increasingly better-organised 
crime syndicates not follow suit? Who 
does not want to make a quick buck? 


can get their act together, it is likely that 
the other vested interests and groups can 
eventually be brought to heel. 

But this is not an easy task. The 
government is still talking tough: it has 
asked Britain to extradite the hugely- 
popular MQM leader, Aitaf Hussain. 
And for his part, Hussain has all but 
demanded the division of Sind, knowing 
fully well that ethnic Sindhis will resist. 
If MQM continues with its struggle, it 
may mean a bloodbath in the Sind 
countryside. A separate province can be 
demarcated only by agreement. But if it 
cannot be agreed upon, the ensuing viol¬ 
ence would endanger Pakistan’s unity 
and integrity. • 

MJ. HAqvi/Kmraehl 
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Karachi is a city 
where each 
community has 
fortified itself in 
its stronghold 
and yet "no one 
can feel safe 
anywhere in the 
sprawling and 
constantly 
bloody 
megapolis" 


A bloody chapter 


The violence in Karachi has focussed attention on the Mohajirs. 
Who are they and what are they demanding? 


A lmost since the birth of 
Pakistan, Sind has been its 
problem province 

although, in the initial 
years at least, this painful 
fact was obscured by the "Hans ke liya 
hai Pakistan , larh ke lenge Hindustan ” 
euphoria. The rough rendering of the 
intoxicating Urdu slogan into English 
would be: "We have laughingly won 
Pakistan, and India we will take by 
fighting," 

In those heady days, the Sindhis were 
appeased also by their premier city, 
Karachi, being made the capital of Paki¬ 
stan though, paradoxically, this single 
fact did more than anything else to lay 
the foundations of the catastrophic and 
seemingly endless nightmare haunting 
Sind in general and Karachi in particular. 

For, to the capital of the new Islamic 
state of Pakistan came an avalanche of 
migrants from those parts of India where 
the Muslims were in a minority and the 
Pakistan movement was much stronger 
than in Punjab and Sind, to say nothing 


of Baluchistan and the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province (NWFP). In next to no 
time, the new-comers, speaking a langu¬ 
age different from Sindhi, began to out¬ 
number the Sindhi-speaking sons of the 
soil, particularly in big cities and towns 
such as Karachi, Hyderabad and so on. 

Thus, the Mohajir-Sindhi divide — 
which has now become unbelievably bit¬ 
ter, unspeakably violent and apparently 
unbridgeable — also turned into an 
urban-rural divide because the Sindhi 
populace remained largely in villages, 
mostly working for feudal Waderas, 
while the Mohajirs settled down in 
urban areas. Being much better educated 
than the local Sindhis, the Mohajirs also 
got the bulk of government jobs, educa¬ 
tional facilities and other benefits. 

However, even the resentments bred 
by this state of affairs remained 
camouflaged for a while because of the 
high prestige some of the Mohajirs 
enjoyed as South Asia's Islamic state's 
founders and future builders. Moham¬ 
mad Ali Jinnah, unquestionably the 


father of Pakistan in every sense of the 
term, was a Mohaju So was Pakistan's 
first Prime Minister, Liuquat Ah Khan, 
who was assassinated in 1951. So were 
many others, including the first foreign 
minister, Zafarullah Khan, who ably 
argued Pakistan’s ease on Kashmir in 
the UN Security Council, but was later 
virtually hounded out because he was an 
Ahmediya, the sect legislated out ol the 
pale of Islam. 

B ut harsh realities of life being more 
powerful than sentiment, Sind's cU|- 
contcnt began to show around the mid- 
Fifties. The legendary G.M Syed, who 
died in his nineties, only a few' months 
ago, started the Jiye Sind (Long Live 
Sind) movement which he led all his 
life. He was imprisoned frequentls and 
for long stretches. 

Before the strength of the five Sind 
movement could be tested in an elec non. 
General (later, self-promoted Field Mar¬ 
shal) Ayuh Khan took over; Sind 
smouldered under the heavy lid of milita- 




ry rule. Ayub Khan shifted the capital 
from Karachi to Rawalpindi, pending 
the construction of the new capital city 
of Islamabad. This, however, meant 
nothing to the Sindhis. For by then, the 
four provinces of West Pakistan had 
been amalgamated into the ill-named 
one unit, with a view to creating an East- 
West parity despite East Pakistan’s 
numerical superiority. 

Not until the Liberation of 
Bangladesh were the four Pakistani pro¬ 
vinces to come back to life. The military 
having disgraced itself in Dhaka had no 
option but to bow out and hand over 
power to Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. He had 
won a majority of seats in West Pakistan 
during the December 1970 elections, 
which both he and General Yahya Khan 
had tried to thwart because neither want¬ 
ed to concede to East Pakistan leader, 

Sheikh Mujib, his legitim- Praftldiiiit L 

ate right to rule the whole »._, 

of Pakistan. HaTMtalh 3 

Kashmir In I 

Punjab had voted for 
Bhutto. But his power- 
base was in Sind. And, 
in order to safeguard and 
strengthen this base (espe¬ 
cially because there is no 
way in which Punjabi 
domination could be 
done away with even by 
someone so ferocious 
and ruthless as Bhutto), 
he did something which 
must be described as his 
cardinal sin. Almost 
immediately after com¬ 
ing to power, Zulfi declar¬ 
ed l Jrdu to be the sole offi¬ 
cial language in Sind. 

The Mohajirs were up in 
arms. The Mohajir 
Qaumi Movement 

(MQM), a formidable for¬ 
ce today, came into 
being. Another move¬ 
ment that sprung up then 
called itself Sindhu Dcsh. 

It wanted a separate sove¬ 
reign Sind, as against 
Syed’s demand for "auto¬ 
nomous Sind" 

The redoubtable Syed 
also changed his tack. He 
apologised to the people 
of Sind for having "mov¬ 
ed the resolution demand¬ 
ing the creation of Paki¬ 
stan in the legislature of 
Sind before Independen- 


I the capital cc and Partition '. He also said that and Zia a 
idi, pending Sind would be better off separating from Massiv 
r capital city Pakistan and acceding to multi-ethnic including 
2 ver, meant India. edwarpla] 

by then, the Enter Zia-ul Haq, the meek-lookmg to contain 
akistan had general whom Bhutto had promoted as followers' 
e ill-named the army chief over the heads of half- its suprem 
ting an East- a-dozen senior colleagues in the mistak- exiled in 
Pakistan’s en belief that he would be politically movemen 
unambitious. Zia first overthrew and among the 

oration of then executed Bhutto and established, in them beic 

ikistani pro- the name of introducing an Islamic order generatior 

rhe military in Pakistan, the longest-lasting and most added to it 

haka had no repressive military dictatorship. other cont 

I hand over At first, Zia was treated by the world and espec 
tto. He had community as an international pariah, cities 
est Pakistan But his luck turned when the Soviet Along ' 
3 elections, tanks and troops rolled into Kabul on gave Zia h 
fahyaKhan Boxing Day, 1979. Almost overnight, ge of druj 
either want- Pakistan became a "front-line state" in spread of 

stan leader, the fight against "Soviet Imperialism" the "Kala; 

President Legherl (seen here with Indian Prime Minister 
Naraslmha Rao): he has stated that India is 'lighting the war of 
Kashmir In Karachi" 



and Zia a darling of Washington. 

Massive economic and military aid, 
including the supply of such sophisticat¬ 
ed warplanes as F-16s followed. In order 
to contain "martyred Bhutto’s frenzied 
followers" Zia found in the MQM, and 
its supremo Altaf Hussain, currently self- 
exiled in London, valuable allies. The 
movement was intrinsically powerful 
among the migrants from India, many of 
them belonging to the second or third 
generation, anyhow. Zia’s patronage 
added to its strength. But there were also 
other contenders for the control of Sind, 
and especially of Karachi and other 
citieN. 

Along with the Afghan War, which 
gave Zia his opportunity, came the scour¬ 
ge of drugs and the equally menacing 
spread of sophisticated arms, breeding 
the "Kalashnikov Culture". So did the 
Afghan refugees and 
h* A i adventurers in larger 
hBWa,0, numbers, making 

Karachi even more poly¬ 
glot than it was earlier. 

Heroin and other nar¬ 
cotics may have originat¬ 
ed from the tribal lands 
straddling the Durand 
Line. But their exit point 
for the lucrative markets 
of the United States was 
Karachi. In next to no 
time, various parts of the 
teeming metropolis were 
taken over by the drug 
mafias, enjoying close 
links with the powers that 
be, and utterly ruthless in 
pursuit of their "busi¬ 
ness". With Islamisation 
as his sheet-anchor, Zia 
inevitably encouraged, 
wittingly or unwittingly, 
divisions among Islamic 
fundamentalists who ten¬ 
ded to split along sectari¬ 
an lines. These were the 
seeds of conflict which 
have now sprouted to the 
fullest and have turned 
Karachi into both the 
focus of the struggle for 
Sind and a "living hell", 
to borrow words from a 
sober Pakistani journalist. 

A few other turning 
points on Karachi’s 
road to its present misery 
and mindless killings 
also need to be identified. 
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But before this can be done, a brief back¬ 
ground to Karachi itself is required. 

Karachi is Pakistan’s largest city, its 
commercial and industrial capital and its 
only major port. Its population— offici¬ 
ally stated to be 10 million but actually 
higher — is growing faster than the 
population of any other comparable 
urban centre in the world. It is also a city 
where the immigrants outnumber the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants. The Mohajirs, of cour¬ 
se* are 40 per cent of the city’s populace 
But there is also a huge population of 
Punjabis who are doing exceedingly 
well in business and professions. More 
Pathans live in Karachi than in 
Peshawar or anywhere else. The same is 
the story with the Baluchis. In short, 
Karachi — where the rich and poor divi¬ 
de has to be seen to be believed — is a 
city where each community has fortified 
itself in its stronghold and yet "no one 
can feel safe anywhe¬ 
re in the sprawling and 
constantly bloody 

megapolis". 

The 1988 elections, 
held after Zia s death in a 
mysterious plane crash, 
brought Benazir Bhutto 
into power in Pakistan. 

The poll also demonstrat¬ 
ed the MQM’s tremend¬ 
ous clout, as the move¬ 
ment won practically all 
the seats in both the natio¬ 
nal and provincial Assem - 
blies from Karachi, Hyde¬ 
rabad and other big 
towns. Indeed, Benazir 
could get a clear majority 
in the National Assembly 
only after signing a deal 
with the MQM supremo, 

Altaf Hussain. 

In keeping with sub¬ 
continental ways, the 
deal was not honoured. 

Altaf Hussain parted 
company with the Paki¬ 
stan People’s Party 
(PPP). Soon thereafter, 

Ms Bhutto was sacked 
by the then President, 

Ghulam Ishaq Khan. 

Nawaz Sharif won the 
next election. He, too, 
entered into a coalition 
with the MQM. This also 
proved to be short-lived. 

It was during Nawaz 
Sharif s time that the 


army moved into Karachi. Gene¬ 
ral Asit Nawaz was then the army chief. 
Some parts of the Constitution were sus¬ 
pended and the army was given full 
powers. It called its action in Karachi 
Operation Clean-Up. Nothing, 
however, could have been messier 
Most Pakistanis agree that when, on 30 
November, 1994, the army departed 
from Karachi and went back to the bar¬ 
racks it left the benighted city much 
worse than it had found it in June 1992, 
when it had moved in. 

O ne of the awful things the army did 
was to engineer a split in the MQM. 
Altaf Hussain left for London where he 
still is. But so great is his hold that lakhs 
listen to his speeches made via telepho¬ 
ne and amplified through a network of 
loudspeakers. As for his cadres, they are 
showing their loyalty to him by relentles¬ 


sly spilling blood* then own as well as of 
others. The rival MQM calls itself 
MQM (Haqiqi) or "real MQM" (what a 
parallel there is between it and the "real 
Congress" here!). This faction, having 
enjoyed the patronage of the army foi 
more than two years, is now scared that 
it is being dumped. Hence, its desperate 
efforts to fight MQM (Altaf) as well as 
the government to wreck all chances of a 
negotiated settlement between the Paki¬ 
stan government and Altaf Hussain. For 
the MQM (Altaf), the Haqiqi faction is 
also the enemy number one. 

The brutal and ceaseless fight bet¬ 
ween the two factions of the MQM is 
only one of the four separate but overlap¬ 
ping conflicts that are tearing Karachi to 
shreds and driving its innocent people to 
despair. The conflict between all Moha¬ 
jirs and Sindhis (or rather all non- 
Mohajirs) is the second 
one. The third is the Shia- 
Sunni strife, which has 
subsided for the lime 
being but in the past took 
ihe horrific form of rival 
zealots throwing bombs 
at people praying in the 
mosques of the opposing 
sects. And then there is 
the violence, often most 
vicious, perpetrated by 
the druglords and other 
honest-to-goodness cri¬ 
minals, none of whom 
ever gets apprehended, 
let alone punished. 

In every commercial 
and business area of 
Karachi, extortion of pro¬ 
tection money — locally 
called, hhatta (allowan¬ 
ce)— is routine. Anyone 
believing that private 
homes are spared ought 
to think again. Poor fami¬ 
lies marrying off their 
sons or daughters have to 
part with a few thousand 
rupees to the thugs to 
ensure that the happy 
occasion is not converted 
into a tragedy. The ran¬ 
som for the abducted rich 
runs into crorcs and is 
usually paid quietly. 

Is Karachi’s descent 
into murderous anarchy 
irreversible? No such 
judgement should be for¬ 
med about any situation. 


Nawaz Sharif: advocating negotiations with Altaf Hussain 









But let some of the facts speak for all cases against himself and other adopted the policy of fighting the MQM 

themselves. MQM activists must he withdrawn. The to the finish. She has ruled out talks with 

In March this year, shortly alter two MQM also wants a separate Mohajir pro- the MQM until the "terrorists" surrender 

officials of the US consulate in Karachi vincc in Pakistan. Ahaf Hussain has also their arms. Her interior minister Major- 

were abducted, a Pakistani friend, remar- floated the idea of Karachi being made a General Babar has started proceedings 

kable for his cool and objective judge- second Hong Kong. for Altaf Hussain’s repatriation to Paki- 

ment, had said to me that things in the stan "so that he can undergo the sentence 

premier city were so bad that they could 22 June, Pakistan’s President awarded to him". In London, Altaf has 

not possibly grow worse. The other day, %Jparooq Leghari spoke to the edi- alleged that General Babar has "threaten- 

whenl spoke to him hy phone, hcadmitt- tors and proprietors of Pakistani niwspa- cd to outdo General Dyer of the Jallian- 

ed that he was proved wrong. On the pers. The sole subject ol discussion was wala Bagh infamy" and that the Bhutto 

same day a responsible Pakistani com- Karachi. The 5,000-word text of the government is about to embark on an 

mentator lamented that in Karachi it interview was revealing. For everything "ethnic cleansing" in Karachi. The "mas- 

"seemed to be Apocalypse Now". that the President said ran counter to sacre" of 122 Karachi newspapers and 

Since the beginning of this year, no Benazir Bhutto's policy. journals speaks for itself. 



An MQM rally: demanding a separate province In Pakistan 


fewer than 800 people, including For instance, Leghari said that And, the MQM supremo has added, 
passers-by, have been gunned down. Karachi was a "political problem" for good measure, that he is not cowed 

Three hundred of them were killed dur- which could not he solved by "non- down by Benazir’s threat of "war on the 

ing the month of June alone. Of them, 80 political methods”. A few days earlier MQM". Pakistan, he has added, would 

were members of the security forces. Benazir had called Altaf (who, in absen- "discover what war really is when I real- 

Most of them were targeted during the tia, has been sentenced to 27 years' ly declare war on her", 

three-day strike called by Altaf Hussain imprisonment) and his cohoits "trai- Could the Pakistani army be forced to 
after the alleged gang-rape of the tors", "terrorists" and "cowardly mice" intervene if the situation in Karachi wor- 

16-year-old sister of an MQM activist. For his part, Leghari declared that there sens further? That is quite unlikely. For 

The bloodshed over the last weekend, was "no better protector of Pakistan and one thing, if the army could not cope 

,in the course of the two-day weekly itsflagthantheMohajirs".Hewentonto with the situation in 1992, how can it 

strike ordered by Altaf Hussain, was suggest that there should be power- expect to do better this time around? For 

nothing short of blood-chilling. And sharing with the MQM. Indeed, he hop- another thing, the present Chief of Staff, 

Altaf says that the weekly two-day stopp- ed that some day Pakistan will have a General Abdul Waheed, is reported to 

age would go on until his demands were "Mohajir President". be disinclined to accept any political 

met. These include, apart from long- However well-meant these words of role for the army. What might happen 
standing and long-ignored socio- Leghari may have been, they are now when he retires next year is too soon to 

economic demands, the insistence that only of academic interest. Benazir has | say. Benazir will doubtless choose his 
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successor. But whoever the army chief, 
he will not he very enthusiastic about 
jumping into the snake-pit that Karachi 
has become. 

Under these circumstances, the logi¬ 
cal course before any Pakistani Prime 
Minister would be to try and work out a 
national consensus on combating the 
lawlessness in Karachi. Of this there is 
absolutely no sign. On the contrary, the 
leader of the Opposition, Nawaz Sharif, 
is advocating negotiations with Altaf 
Hussain. Obviously he knows that this 
would immediately eat into Benazir's 
power base among rural Sindhis. In 
fact, Nawaz Sha¬ 
rif flew to London to par¬ 
ley with the MQM supre¬ 
mo. But that was before 
Benazir had declared war 
on the MQM. 

Sharif s present ploy 
is to press for* Bena¬ 
zir’s removal from the 
office of Prime Minister 
and to form a national 
government under some¬ 
one elsc's leadership. He 
feels these are essential 
pre-requisites for finding 
a solution of the heart¬ 
rending problem of 
Karachi. In short, there is 
no meeting ground bet¬ 
ween Pakistan’s two lead¬ 
ing political parties. 

F inally, one comes to a 
melancholy but una¬ 
voidable aspect of the 
Karachi problem: the 
Pakistani conviction or 
allegation that the 
witches’ brew in Karachi 
is on the boil only because it 
is being stirred by the "Indian hand". 
Such allegations have been made in the 
past also, ever since the formation of 
Jiye Siiui. But by now the tempo of name¬ 
calling has heightened to fever pitch. 

Leghari has stated that India is "fight¬ 
ing the war of Kashmir in Karachi". In 
public, Benazir has said much the same. 
In private, however, she has been astoni¬ 
shingly blunt. In April, she told Inder 
Gujral, the former Indian foreign mini¬ 
ster then on a visit to Islamabad, that eve¬ 
rything in Karachi was being "master¬ 
minded by Rao and RAW". 

Sadly, in both India and Pakistan 
there is what the Germans call 
schadenfreude , malicious delight in 
each other’s misfortunes There is, 


moreover, an unquestioning willingness 
to believe the worst about each other 
With many, though not all, Pakistani 
papers constantly referring to India as 
"enemy" most people in that country 
have no difficulty in believing that India 
indeed is the cause of the approaching 
apocalypse in Karachi. 

But, as in this country, so across the 
divide, the number of sensible people is 
quite large. Some of them have stood up 
and asked that even if India is up to mis¬ 
chief in Karachi, shouldn’t it be expect¬ 
ed to do so judging by what India 
believes Pakistan is doing in Kashmir? 


Zia-ul Haq inevitably 
encouraged divisions 
among Islamic 
fundamentalists who 
tended to split along 
sectarian lines. These 
were the seeds of conflict 
which have now sprouted 
to the fullest and have 
turned Karachi into a 
"living hell 11 


More hearteningly, these Pakistanis 
are making the pertinent point that India 
and its agents could at best exploit the 
situation created by Pakistan for itself 
just as Pakistan could only pour oil on 
the fire in Kashmir that was of India’s 
own making. 

There are two other matters about 
which Islamabad cannot but be embar¬ 
rassed. First, Pakistan’s argument for 
closing the Indian consulate-general in 
Karachi w f as that once this was done, 
RAW’S ability to mess around in 
Karachi would disappear. Since the clo¬ 
sure of the mission, violence in Karachi 


has escalated horrendously. 

Secondly, while India has presented 
on its TV numerous Pakistanis or 
Pakistani-trained militants in Kashmir 
confessing their crimes, nothing of the 
kind has happened in Pakistan. Indeed, 
in Karachi or elsewhere no one with 
demonstrable Indian connections has 
been arrested so far. But in such matters, 
facts are immaterial. Prejudice and per¬ 
ception are all. 

And yet something is stirring within 
Pakistani consciousness. More and 
more Pakistanis are saying, in private at 
least, that support to terrorism in Kash¬ 
mir cannot but boomerang on Pakistan. 
In any case, Nawaz Sharif has started 
saying publicly: "Save Karachi first and 
then talk about Kashmir." • 
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IN SEARCH OF A 

LEA DER 

The National Front-Left Front combine is desperately looking for its prime- 
ministerial candidate with general elections less than a year away 

I ■■BHhere is one thing in common but there is little they can do for the time BJP parties will have to share a common 
between Jyoti Basu and being. The reason: pressure from below platform to beat back the BJP’s chal- 
■ Ramakrishna Hegdc: both arc is building up. As the election lenge. But initiatives to form a broader 
■•s, H prime ministerial material, at approaches, the alliance is in search of a coalition would begin only after the elec- 
II least, according to leaders of leader of some standing. lions. For the moment, they will have to 

the National Front. So, if Basu is unwill- The next round of polls is going to be organise themselves in the way they did 
ing to lead the National Front-Left Front tough for the NF-LF. The BJP is threate- in 1977 and 1989. 
combine at the Centre, Hegde probably ning to win the battle for Delhi, as the And they believe that the NF-LF will 

would. Bihar chief minister and Janata Congress turns increasingly feeble and emerge as the main force in this anti-BJP 
Dal heavyweight Laloo Prasad Yadav Kanshi Ram joins up with that Mam- set-up. But right now it lacks a proper 
may resent such an arrangement and the wadi party. So, National Front leaders leader. The stage is set, the actors are 
V.P. Singh camp may have reservations, quietly concede that almost all the non- already on the floor but the director is 
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that Basu wasn't keen. 
Moreover, the CPl(M)'s 
policy does not allow it to 
join a government in 
which it cannot set the 
agenda. However, accoi 
ding to sources, Basil's 
name is still in circula¬ 
tion, though no partner is 
willing to talk about it 
openly. 

Hence, the Dal is badly 
in need of* a name that can 
be projected. As a senior 
JD leader puts its. "IT we 
can face the people with 
someone projected as the 
leader of the combine, we 
will get at least W more 
seats. The situation is 
very different from '77 01 
’S c ). This time we are not 


coming to tide a wave 
We are a recognised foi- 
ce Only we hav e to allay 
the fear of the people that 
we will not disintegrate 
once we come to powei 


With V.P. Singh not 



con s pieuousI y ahse n t. 

V.P. Singh has ‘retired' mainly due to 
health reasons. It is clear by now that he 
can neither tour the country and lead his 
side nor shoulder the prime ministerial 
burden, if the NF-LF is voted to power. 

Chandra Shekhar is interested, but 
does not have much acceptability Devi 
Lai has practically gone out of circula¬ 
tion. Biju Patnaik is not sure of his stand¬ 
ing in the national scenario and rather 
wants to be a kingmaker. So, from the 
Dal, only one veteran remains in the race 
— Ramakrishna Hcgde. 

However, when a core group of the 
NF-LF, comprising V.P. Singh, Madhu 
Dandavate, Ram Vilas Pas wan from the 
Dal, and Prakash Karat and Sitaram 
Yechuri from the Left, and sympathisers 
such as Muchkund Dubey, S.P. Mishra 
and others met, they did not discuss 
Hegde at all. 

Instead, V.P. Singh proposed the 
name of Jyoli Basu as the leader of the 
combine. He put this proposal to 
CPI(M) general secretary Harkishen 
Singh Surjeet also. But Surjeet was not 
enthusiastic. The feedback was 


available and Jyoti 
Basu stating that he 
will fight for an 
Assembly seat, the 
National Front-Left 
Front combine may 
have to opt for 
Ramakrishna Hegde 
as its leader 


Hence, the effort to find a common 
leader.” 

Hegde's name is coming up as the pro¬ 
cess continues, though it is far from 
being finalised. And, surely, Hegde has 
hurt his chances by proposing a coali¬ 
tion under the leadership of P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao. Yet, his name is doing the 
rounds. 

For the time being, it has been decid¬ 
ed that a three-member team, consisting 
of Hegde and the two chief ministers, 
Laloo Prasad Yadav and H.D. Deve 
Gowda of Karnataka will tour the coun¬ 
try to give the JD a face-lift. 


Of these three, the two chief ministers 
are, at the moment, not aiming for the 
top ?>lot. Deve Gowda isn't being consi¬ 
dered at all. Laloo may have been a con¬ 
tender but he has told his close associa¬ 
tes that lie cannot leave Bihar now. 

T he search for a leader ha« started 
because the so-eallcd third force has 
smelt power. S. Jaipal Reddy, a senior 
JD leader, says, "The Congress is sin¬ 
king. The BJP is stagnating. So the NF- 
Left combination will easily emerge as 
the single-largest force." 

And this is not a mere pipedream. Sha¬ 
red Yadav, the JD Parliamentary Parly 
leader, did some arithmetic at the party's 
executive committee meeting in 
Bangalore last month to assess the NF- 
LF’s chances. His argument is that as the 
NF is strong in Bihar, Orissa, Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh, the NL-LF could 
pick up about 140 out of a total of 155 
Lok Sabha seats from these four slates. 

The alliance also has some pockets of 
influence in UP, Maharashtra, Assam 
and Delhi, where it can look forward to a 
few' more seals. Then, there are others 
who arc not presently in the front hut 
may join up later. "They may be 
Mulayam. or Mayawati, or Jayalalitha," 
says Jaipal Reddy. The Akalis and 
Asom Gana Parishad arc also being con¬ 
sidered. Plus, they are hoping to gain 
some ground in other states if the cam¬ 
paign starts now. 

So, crossing the 2(X)~seat mark in the 
next Lok Sabha may well be within the 
NF-LF's reach, feci the alliance leaders. 
"BJP has its geopolitical limitations. 
There is no trace of them in the south. 
They cannot gel more than 120 scats," 
argues Reddy and adds, "the Congress, I 
am not sure, they may get less than 100." 

However, with its role reversed in 
IJP, the BJP is confident of winning 
much more than 120 seats. "We will get 
absolute majority," claims BJP presi¬ 
dent Lai Krishna Advani. Rhetoric 
apart, with a strong foothold in UP and a 
divided Congress (one official and one 
Arjun Singh's) in Madhya Pradesh, the 
BJP seems sure of getting 1 15 plus seats. 
So the parly is looking for allies. 

"Our prospects will get somewhat 
marred without a leader," says Surendra 
Mohan, the socialist ideologue. "We 
stand a very good chance this time. But 
we are failing to take decisions on cruci¬ 
al matters like who will lead the side, 
who will be included in the front and so 
on." 

Surendra Mohan, who stands far 
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away from the power game, says, "We 
can project anyone. We can project 
Hegde, we can project Basu. I have 
heard that N.T. Rama Rao is also inter¬ 
ested. But we have to take a decision. 
The National Front is not functioning 
well. The meetings are few and far bet¬ 
ween. Rama Rao is busy in his own stale 
as a CM, V.P. Singh is not taking inter¬ 
est. We cannot decide whether 
Mulayam will be our ally, whether it 
will be the AIADMK or the Akalis." 

Mohan had talked with 
the Akalis two months 
back and they, especially 
the Badal faction, is said 
to have expressed inter¬ 
est. But no decision has 
been taken. “So I feel we 
are squandering away our 
opportunities,” laments 
Mohan. 

In fact, other than choo¬ 
sing its leader and allies, 
the NF-LF has proceeded 
well in other directions. 

The JD has put forth its 
stand on politico- 
ideological issues. It has 
reiterated its secular- 
democratic stand and, in the economic 
field, has advocated a pro-reform line 
with welfare measures. Surjeet has wel¬ 
comed this line and has advised against 
admitting the Akalis or the AIADMK 
into the alliance to protect its ideological 
position. 

T he NF-LF’s main problem in choos¬ 
ing a leader lies in V.P. Singh’s ambi- 


"The Congress is sinking. 
The BJP is stagnating. So, 
the NF-Left combination 
will easily emerge as the 
single-largest force," 
says senior Janata Dal 
leader S. Jaipal Reddy 



HariUihM Singh Surjeet: 

"Policies end principles are the 
mein thing" 

guous position. Though the JD has more 
or less reconciled itself to the fact that it 
will have to carry on without Singh, a 
section still believes that he will come 
forward to take up the job of the Prime 
Minister, if the third force comes to 
power. "This is his characteristic style, 


you all know. If everyone agrees and 
cajoles him, he will take the responsibi¬ 
lity,” says a leader thinking along these 
lines. 

And the NF-LF is unable to resolve 
the leadership issue precisely because of 
this problem. A CP1(M) central commit¬ 
tee member says grudgingly, “Our part¬ 
ners are all right otherwise, but their per¬ 
sonalised style of functioning will cost 
them dearly.” 

Reddy, however, does not agree. "For 
the last seven years the NF-LF have stay¬ 
ed together. People now know this force 
is to stay. So, they will vote for the com- ! 

I bination. The leader will be chosen by j 
the MPs." Added Surjeet, "Policies and ] 
principles are the main thing.” i 

But people like Mohan disagree: 
"Someone now must start coordinating 
among the NF-LF seriously. Hegde can 
take up the responsibility. If he cannot, 
then Surjeet of CP1(M) should at least 
take up the responsibility of coordinat¬ 
ing among the various parties. Leader¬ 
ship will he settled after that. But no 
more time should be wasted." 

Annoyed with V.P. Singh's indiffer¬ 
ent attitude, the second-rung leaders are 
looking for someone to project as the 
leader, and Hegde is trying to catch the 
train. 

Hegde, of course, has his advantages. 
People such as Biju Patnaik and 
Chandra Shekhar, who hate V.P. Singh, 
are likely to support him 
in order to keep their 
influence. Mulayam 
Singh Yadav may agree 
for the same reason, and 
more so, if Shekhar docs. 
Devc Gowda may be too 
happy to keep Hegde out 
of his own state. And the 
others, the Mandalites, 
have no reason to be 
happy with a Brahmin 
leader. With V.P. Singh 
§ not available and Basu, 
who has stated during his 
US trip that he will fight 
for an Assembly seat, the 
NF LF may have to 
opt for Hegde. 

But a senior JD leader pointed to ano¬ 
ther possibility. "No one is counting ano¬ 
ther name: Arjun Singh. He has left the 
Congress and may become our natural 
ally. In that case...” 

No one really knows, whether this is a 
hint from V.P. Singh himself. After all, 
Thakur solidarity survives. • 

Diptmndrm Raychmudhwl/Ntw Dmihl 
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Great . 
expectations. 

Great 

results. 



It's no! easy being No. 1. Because 
customers expect more from us. But 
that's the price a leader pays. 

At Sundram Fasteners, we thrive 
on the challenge. Staying miles 
ahead of the competition - in 
many ways. 

Like continuously investing in 

additional capacities at our 

Madras and Madurai plants. And 
commissioning a brand-new plant 
at Pondicherry. 

Technological upgradations 

to meet the needs of new 
generation vehicles. 

New initiatives like business 
process re-engineering and 

TPM [Total Productive Maintenance) 
to help us reach global standards 
of excellence 

Offering total fastener 
solutions - with India's widest 
range, inventory management 
packages, design advice and 
self-certification. 

Backed by ISO 9000 certified 
quality management systems - 
India's first. 



That's why Sundram Fasteners is 
No. I in the OEM market. No. 1 in 
retail sales. And No. 1 in exports. 

We haven't forgotten how we got 
there. By staying tuned to our 
customers' needs and acting on 
their inputs. With the vision and 
drive to keep us thinking ahead. 
And moving ahead. 

To us, that's leadership in action. 










Test pilots: the daredevils of the Indian Air Force 


E very morning, the airport staff in Bangalore are 
treated to a familiar sight. In between Indian Airli¬ 
nes planes landing and taking off, a variety of Indi¬ 
an Air Force (I AF) fighter aircraft touch down and 
lift up in quick succession. To an outsider, this 
would seem like a routine sortie of the I AF. But for GroupCap- 
tain A.K. Agtey, chief test pilot, and Squadron Leader T. 
Bancrjee, a test pilot of the Bangalore-based Aircraft and Sys¬ 
tems Testing Establishment (ASTE), it is much more. Every 
day, these two ace fighter pilots conduct a series of tests on 
frontline strike aircraft of the 1AF. There arc immense risks 
and challenges, but then, it is every fighter pilot’s dream to 
become a test pilot. 

In fact, test-flying is an arena where a fighter pilot’s abilities 
to handle transonic and supersonic aircraft arc put through the 
most difficult tests. It is an area where the endurance of both 
the men and the machines are stretched to their extreme limit. 
And a test pilot’s crowning glory lies in taming the lethal fly¬ 
ing ittacbine& r 


This small group of elite fighter pilots perform both war-ti¬ 
me duties and peace-time test flying. "Flexibility is the hall¬ 
mark of a test pilot. Since test-flying is essentially experimen¬ 
tal flying on supersonics like the MiGs, Jaguars and Mirages, 
it can be very dangerous. There is a great degree of uncertain¬ 
ty, which makes every sortie unpredictable. But the test pilots 
are mentally geared and psychologically attuned to do that," 
says AirCommodore S.C Rastogi, commandant of the ASTE. 

The Bangalore-based ASTE, which is the alma mater of 
test pilots in India, is the only of its kind in Asia and the fifth 
test-flying institute in the world (United States has two 
schools, France and England have one each). Here, fighter 
pilots (and very few transport and chopper pilots) arc trained 
to conduct flying tests on a variety of aircraft and airborne 
systems. 

In fact, every new aircraft, airborne systemsand weaponsare 
inducted into the IAFonly after its viability, suitability and air¬ 
worthiness have been certified by pilots of the ASTE. “As a 
test pilot one always gets a ringside seat in the 
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A here are 
immense risks and 
challenges, but 
then, it is every 
fighter pilot’s 
dream to become a 
test pilot. But very 
few make it to this 
elite club 







world of aviation and the most satisfy these elite flyers In fact, everytime a instance, charge you around Rs 3 cnore 

Mg feeling in a te&l pilot is declaring an detison is taken by the Government of for training a test pilot, whereas in 

aircraft safe for flying," says Air Vice India to acquire a new aircraft for the ASTE we can do that at 70 per cent less," 

Marshal P Raj Kumar, the former com IAF, it has to be first comprehensively opines Air Vice Marshal P Raj Kumar 

mandant of the ASTE and one of the evaluated by test pilots and certified 

senior-most test pilots in the country belorc the final deal is struck Fonnstan The first IAF testing base, the Air- 

Obviously, a test pilot’s job carries ce, comprehensive flight test on the craft & Armament Testing Unit 

great responsibility "And this puls addi Advanced Jet Trainers like the Alpha (A&ATU), was set up in Kanpur in 

tional pressure on the test pilots," says Jet, the British Hawk and a Russian com- 1957 The A&ATIJ played a key role in 

Group Captain Bhagwat, chief project bat aircraft, which the IAF is interested the induction ol the first generation 

officer ot ASTE Since this group of in procuring, have been short listed only fighters like the GNATs Vampires, loo- 

flyers arc required to determine the air alter the okay from the ASTE fanis and the Hunters in the IAE But 

worthiness of a variety of flying machi with the rapid growth of the IAE in the 

n$s, test pilots art all Master Green "IFhc need to set up a training facility for cai Iy Seventies, the A&A IU was under 

flyers, that is, they can fly fighter and 1 test pilots emerged in the late Forties, tremendous prcssuie 

transport aircraft as well as choppers when the Government of India planned 

with great ease 1 xpenmcnlal flying is to establish avionics design, develop- And in its place, the ASTE was set up 

a joy in itself I ve flown 18 20 varieties ment and manufacturing setup The in Bangalore in 1973 to take the load off 

of helicopters It requires a greater first few batches of test pilots were tram thcA&AlU Moreover with the indue 

amount of skill and is very challenging, cd in the UK, France and the USA But tion of sophisticated fighter jets during 

says Major A S Siddhu, who conducts the difficulty in getting admission in this period, the IAF felt the need to have 

tests on di fence choppers f oreign school sand the rising cost of trai an advanced testing unit " testing air 

f ver since the fifties IAF fighter air ning abroad made it necessary for the craft and weapons systems is a very 

craft like the Vampires Tooianis Hun 1AI to set up its own testing establish demanding job The margin of error is 

teis Kirans MiGs, Jaguars Milages ment "Any country which aspires to very small and we have to be very care 

have all undergone evaluation tests by achieve sell sufficiency m aviation ful while testing the machines And lor 

the ASH Similarly, military transport should have a dedicated hunch of test all this, not only good training but an 

aircraft like the AN 32, Avro and the pilots And lor that you cannot depend adequate inlrastructure is very cssenli 

choppers have also been certified by on other countries I he Americans, for al, says Air C’ommodore Rastogi 





DEFENCE 


H ow does a Fighter 
pilot make it to the 
test flyer grade? Every 
year, a number of fighter 
pilots take the selection 
exam to get enrolled for 
the test pilot* s course con¬ 
ducted by the Experimen¬ 
tal Flight Test School 
(EFTS) of the ASTE. 
But, only a handful of 
them, make it to the 
EFTS. In fact, only eight 
to ten flyers graduate as 
test pilots every year, a 
majority of whom are 
Fighter pilots and the rest 
from the transport and the 
chopper squadrons. 


"Test-fiying is four to ^ 
five times more demand- ;i 
demanding than operational flying, so 
we are very strict at the selection stage. 
Here, a pilot has to fly all sorts of air¬ 
craft, many pf which he has never flown 
before, and assess their performance in 
the air,” explains Group Captain G.R. 
Mohan, officer commanding, EETS. 


...V. 




Captain Mohan. 







The training at the EETS compares 
favourably with those imparted in such 
schools abroad. "Our test pilots train on 
12 different varieties of French, British 
and Russian aircraft. Nowhere else in 
the world is a test pilot exposed to such a 
variety of fighter planes," adds Group 


In fact, pilots say that 
‘ ‘ test-flying is certainly 

■ ‘ », < more dangerous than ope 

4 ; " ■ rational flying. This is 

borne out by that fact that 
crash rales are higher m 
the former. After all, a 
test pilot is required to 
take up into the sky a 
machine that has not been 
| tested. "Any design defi- 

| ciency, systems and 

instrument failures can 
be fatal. Of course, the 
risk is much more in the 
supersonic variety and it 
gg is entirely up to the pilot 
to recover the aircraft and 
bring it to the ground," 
says chief test pilot A.K. 

Aglcy. 

But for a Fighter pilot, such dangers 
and risks are no deterrent. Every year, 
more and more young pilots of the IAF 
are queuing up outside the EFTS, await¬ 
ing entry into an elite club. • 
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HOPPING ON TO A JAGUAR COCKPIT 




BRIEFING TEST PHOTS AT THE ASTE 






SPOTLIGHT 


lUCCESS IS NOT A FAIR TEST 
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Azharuddin (right): taking pot-shots at Kapil 


Kapil Dev 
may have 
taken the highest number 
of Test wickets, but he has 
alsohadtotakealotof insult 
And the latest to take 
pot-shots at the former 
all-rounder is none other 
than Mohammad 
Azharuddin. In achat 
show in Dubai, the Indian 
captain remarked that 
Kapil had delayed his 
retirement. 

"After breaking the 
record, the best thing 
would have been for him 
to retire," he quipped. 

And as if to add hurt to 
injury, Az.har continued 
that Kapil Dev would not 
have emerged Test 
cricket's most successful 
bowler had he not 
supported him. 

But the former 
all-rounder was far from 
stumped. All he said 
was this: "A/har is 
entitled to his views. But 1 
personally think I quit at 
the right time." 


Billed to 

BE A 

THRILLER 


If they have 
their way, 
then the birth centenary 
bash forNctaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose in 1997, 
may well turn out to be a 
real thriller. 

What with the 



> l 




I Michael Jackson (above): will he 

1 organisers trying to rope 
in Michael Jackson to 
spread the revolutionary 
freedom fighter’s 
message. 

| The organisers, 
l comprising eminent 


By now, it is 
well-known 
that the 80-plus writer 
bears malice towards one 
all. 

But Rabindranath 
Tagore must have surely 
turned in his grave, when 
Khushwant Singh 
criticised his literary 
style. Addressing a 
workshop of creative 
writers in Shillong, he ran 
down Tagore’s works and 
said that it was "too 
ordinary to merit all those 
accolades". 

And he didn’t stop at 
that. The octogenarian 


Ve 


RSE AND WORSE 



writer went on to scoff at 
Tagore’s efforts at 
translating his own 
works. He said that they 
were "so ridiculously low 
that they evoked derisive 
laughter, especially in the 
West”. 

All this certainly made 
one wonder whether 
Singh’s rantings had 
more to do w ith old age 
than literature? 

Of course, Khushwant 
Singh was not entirely out 
of his head. For, he 
admitted that he 
would have his "head 
chopped off" in Calcutta, 
for his remarks. 
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personalities like former 
deputy municipal 
commissioner of Bombay 
G.R. Khaimar, trade 
unionist Shanti Patel and 
journalist Govind 
Talwalkar, feel that there 
is very little awareness of 
Netaji’s activities among 
the younger generation. 
And what better way of 
drawing their attention 
than getting Wacko 
Jacko, "the icon of the 
youngsters”, to compose 



road Netq|i’s message? 

a song and with a bit of 
luck, sing it too. 

Jackson’s Rad and, 
sometimes. Dangerous. 
But he tried to Heal 
The World. Now, will he 
spread the good word? 


talaq sequence proved to 
be near proverbial for 
Salma Agha. 

A couple of flops 
following the 
phenomenal success of 
Nikaah , was reason 
enough for the Pakistani 
actress to part ways with 
the Bombay film 
industry. She packed her 
bags and took the next 
flight back to Karachi, 
moaning Dil ke arntaan 
ansoon mein heh gave. 

But, Salma Agha has 
resurfaced in Bombay. 

She feels that the singer 
in her deserved another 
chance. After all, 
seven-odd years is a long 
time to recover from 
Salma ka halma and 
Dance , Dance ? 

Salma is now recording 
a couple of albums for 
Venus— one of which is 
a compilation of Pun jabi 
serenades and the other is 
of ghazals . 

But to be fair, Salma is 
a rather unique singer: she 
can sing through her nose. 


A NOSE FOR MUSIC 



Salma Agha: back in Bombay 


Whats 

BREWING? 


HHB|H It may well 
HHHH turn out to 
be Hindi film villain 
Danny Denzongpa’s 
biggest fight yet. 

And, for a change, the 
people are cheering 
Denzongpa all along. 

Reason: it is not 
everyday that you hear an 
actor taking on the 
establishment. 

Danny has decided to 
take up cudgels against 



the Rathong Chu hydel 
project being constructed 
in his home state, Sikkim, 
and is planning to launch 
an agitation there. He 
feels that the project will 
not only destroy Sikkim’s 
abundant flora and fauna, 
but will also submerge as 
many as eight 
monasteries. 

All this goes to show 
that Danny’s interest in 
his home state goes 
beyond his assorted 
distilleries. So, if the son 
of the soil can get his act 
together, there will be a 
lot brewing in Sikkim in 
the coming months. • 
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Where else can you relax without 



"As a frequent flier I’ve learnt to kick off my shoes, stretch my 
legs and fall asleep even before take-off! 

"Somehow I feel most at home doing that on Indian Airlines. 
I guess it's the sense of familiarity that makes one feel comfortable, 
not just be comfortable." 

Yes. Slowly but surely, more and more fliers are rediscovering 
the comforts of flying a large airline. 

Shouldn’t you too ? f. 

Come home to Mr I MwiAiIms 


feeling like a guest ?” 





The 

newsmaker 

Yousuf Jameel, the chronicler of 
Kashmir's troubled times 

V ery lew journalists can aspire to the fame You¬ 
suf Janice! has already got. Not only is he a 
household name in Kashmir but is known all 
over the Indian subcontinent. He is not very 
different from others in the field but has been 
in the eye of a storm all too often, and, in many cases, as the 
BBC”' man in the troubled Valley. I 

Jameel first made a splash in the Indian and internation¬ 
al media in mid-1990. In those days, people in and outside 
this subcontinent listened to his daily reports on the BBC 
—often in his own voice—on the armed uprising in Kash¬ 
mir. And one fine evening, they heard that Jameel had dis 
appeared. The army denied his arrest, and the Indian media 
reported that he had been abducted by the militants. 

The incident made an impact in Parliament, too. The dis¬ 
appearance drama lasted for 30 hours before the army 
admitted having arrested Jameel. He was set free in Bara- 
mulla, 55 km outside Srinagar. The then Governor, Girish 
Chandra Saxena, later said: "I have egg on my face." 

Since then, Jameel has been in the news frequently. The 
migrant Kashmiri Pandits once took out a procession in 
Delhi shouting slogans against him. They accused him of 
siding with the militants. 

Also, a similar allegation was once levelled against him 
by the government-control led Radio Kashmir in a post- 
news commentary. But they were never substantiated. 

IN FACT, the militants, for their part, threw bombs at his 
office and residence twice. A particular outfit, outraged by 
a report of his, issued him a death note, and he was thrice 
summoned by three different outfits demanding "explana¬ 
tion". Jameel, however, refused to appear before any. He 
also resisted an attempt by the militants to abduct him. 

The police and paramilitary forces assaulted him lour 
times over the past five years while he was on his reporting 
beat. On one such occasion, he had to be hospitalised. Last 
year, a Border Security Force commandant slapped him on 
the face but later apologised publicly. 

Worse has happened to other journalists in the Valley 
during the last five years: the editor of a local daily, Sha- 
ban Vakil , was even shot dead by unidentified assailants. 

But Jameel has constantly had the spotlight on him, for, 
after all, he is the BBC man in Srinagar. He has been discus¬ 
sed in government, media and public circles in and outside 
Kashmir. 

BBC got on the nerves of chief election commissioner 
T.N. Seshan during his visit to Kashmir in May. He order¬ 


ed Jameel out of his press conference in Srinagar, and 
other members of the media walked out with him to 
express solidarity. 

Jameel has been as valuable as he is prominent. He has 
remained unruffled by ihc storm blowing over Kashmir, 
never succumbed to pressures from the government or the 
militants, though each side would like the BBC to toe its 
line. 

His colleagues know him as a fearless reporter. Altaf 
Hussain, another prominent journalist and principal corres¬ 
pondent of The Times of India , says, "When Jameel 
reports, he is simply unmindful of the consequences. He is 
a model of courage.' According to Hussain, Jameel is a 
fatalist with a strong moral character. "He can never be bri¬ 
bed, 1 ran vouch fui that," he says. 

Jameel insists that he has all along been a professional 
committed to truth. "Facts are sacred to me, I think it is a 
sin to suppress or distort facts," he says. 

He also believes that the jealousy of soitk of his collea¬ 
gues has much to do with the controversies dogging him 
all these years. "But I take these things in my stride," he 
adds. 

JAMEEL ASSERTS that he has all along been cautious 
against overstepping his brief as a journalist. "1 was, on 
many occasions, approached by the government and the 
militants to mediate in cases of abduction, but I always 
refused," he reveals. 


Yousuf Jameel insists that he has 
all along been a professional 
committed to truth. "Facts are 
sacred to me, I think It is a sin to 
suppress or distort facts,” he says 


Jameel began his career as an assistant editor in a 
Srinagar-based vernacular daily, Aftab. Later, he joined 
The Telegraph , Calcutta, which he left last year to join The 
Asian Age. 

In 1984, he was covering a procession in old Srinagar 
when the police opened fire. While all the reporters fled 
the scene, Jameel was arrested and detained for three hours. 

A Reuter correspondent from Delhi, who had alsomana 
ged to flee, later asked him if he had been beaten up by the 
police. "These are professional hazards: 1 take them as 
such," Jameel replied calmly. Impressed, the journalist got 
him a job with Reuter. He joined the BBC later. 

Over the past five years, Jameel has acquired a larger- 
than-life image. To many, he is much more than a reporter. 
"When I visit rural areas to gather news, many people 
come to me with their problems. And I find it difficult to 
convince them that I am simply a journalist,” he says. 

That’s Yousuf Jameel, the chronicle! of Kashmir’s 
troubled times. • 
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BUSINESS INTERVIEW! 


SPEED 

BUMPS 


Maruti Udvog’s managing director, 
R.C. Bhargava, discusses the problems 
dogging the company’s 
much-talked-about expansion plans 

There has been trouble ill Maruti Udyog Ltd 
(ML ’L) since it decided to raise as much as Rs 
2.200 crore for expansion. Earlier, it was 
thought that the money would be raised through 
a public issue. The workers, in reaction last 
month, went on a wildcat strike. 

Osamu Suzuki, who owns half the company, 
has insisted that he will not 
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bdyog Limited: If we are modernising and going in for automation, 
we are also talking of expansion. That has been made clear to the workers" 












Osamu Suzuki: His visit to India 
kept getting postponed 


Is there a !u\ur\ 
ear segment in India? 
International!}. these 
ears will not tail in the 
lu\ur\ segment at all. 
But m India, am ear 
that costs aho\ e R' 2.5 















have his equity reduced at any cost. Wor¬ 
kers feared[ then, that the government 
would not he able to put in matching * 
sums. And in the event of a public issue . 
only its holding would 
be affected. 

So, when Suzuki came to India after 
one-and-a-half years to discuss MUL’s 
expansion plans with the government , 
there was a lot of speculation in the 
media. One view was that the govern¬ 
ment would not approve the expansion 
plan and another was that it would get 
financial institutions (FIs) to pick up 
more MUL debt. 

Suzuki met K. Karunakaran, the new 
industries minister, and other officials. 
The meetings were closed-door and 
both sides were reluctant to disclose the 
details. At a press conference shortly 
after the meeting, both Suzuki and 
MUL’s managing director, R.C. Bhar- 
gava, evaded discussing the issue. Dur- 
inga plant visit, however, both of them 
gf\e/aoed and Suzuki had to leave 
by the back door. 

Ijast week, in the middle of a busy 
schedule, Bhargava met Sunday to talk 
about MUL’s expansion plans, the size 
of the car market and other related 
things. Exceqyts from the interdew: 

Sunday: Os^du Suzuki has come to 
India after along time. 

R.C. After one-and-a-half 


years to be precise. His visit kept getting 
postponed — at first because of the pla¬ 
gue scare, and then for various other 
reasons. 

Q: There is a lot of talk about expan¬ 
sion and even setting up a third plank 
Was this the reason for his visit? 

A: The recent expansion plans were 
only agreed on in March this year. You 
see, when you talk of expansion, you 
must realise that this is the third phase 
we are talking about. The first one was 
in October 1993 and the second took 
place in October 1994 This one, which 
everyone is talking about, is the third. 

Q: But why is this phase attracting so 
much flak? 

A: Because of the sums involved. The 
amount required for the third phase is 
much larger, and it requires share¬ 
holders to increase the equity. Earlier, 
we did it with our own money, so no one 
asked any questions. 

Q: What are the sums involved? 

A: For the first phase it was Rs 700 
crore, and the second one required Rs 
400 crorc. But this phase will need Rs 
2,200 crore as wc are not just talking 
about expansion, but also of modernisa¬ 
tion of the plants. All these are consequ¬ 
ences of competition. And we are also 
planning to set up a third plant which 


will require all facilities to be put up 
afresh. Especially, if it comes up at a site 
away from the others. 

Q: What was discussed at the meeting 
between Karunakaran and Suzuki? 
Mr Suzuki was very cagey about 
answering questions at the press con¬ 
ference that followed. 

A: No. He answered all the questions at 
the press conference. What other details 
would you like to know? 

Q: Such as the expansion plans and 
how you are going to raise the money 
required. 
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A: I can’t asnwer that. The government expansion. 

said that it wanted a month or two to exa- A: (Shrugging) The sums arc a consequ- 

mine the financing angle. That is not ence of expansion. How can you not 

being cagey. Mr Suzuki, too, said he nee- spend the money? It’s like buying a car. 

ded time to examine it. If you want it you have to pay the price 

for it. 

Q: From all reports, the government 

is not very keen on the expansion Q: You can go in for a cheaper car. 

plan, especially setting up a third A: (Laughs) Cheaper than a Maruti? 
plant Then you’re talking of a second-hand 

A: That is not true. The industries mini- car, may be. But here, there are no such 

stcr has said that he is in favour of possibilities. In terms of expansion, you 

expansion. just have to pay that price. 

Q: But he doesn’t seem to favour spen- Q: What are the ways to raise the 
ding the large sums required for the money required for expansion other 


"The veil is afTectinn 
us now. hul in a \ ear or 
two. we shall be more 
or less insulated. Both 
theSOOec and the Omni 
are 95 per eem 
indieenised. The Zen 
is close to 90 per cent” 



than coming out with a public issue? 

A: They don’t have to go public. They 
can suberibe to their own equity and buy 
their own rights issue. The government 
will buy its own shares, and Suzuki will 
buy his shares. 

Q: Does the government have the 
money? 

A: I don’t know. It will probably raise it 
through financial institutions or perhaps 
come out with a public issue. 

Q: Won’t the trade unions object if 
you go public? 

A: Why should they? This is a myth that 
shareholding pattern has any impact on 
workers’ conditions or services. The 
conditions and terms of hiring etc. arc 
the same, whether it is a public sector or 
a private sector company. This was 
proved when Maruti slopped being a 
government company and became a non¬ 
government one in IW2. Nothing 
changed. No one was retrenched then, 
and no one will be now. If wc arc moder¬ 
nising and going in for automation, we 
arc also talking of expansion. That has 
been made clear to the workers. 

Q: Then why are the workers agitat¬ 
ing so much at the possibility of 
disinvestment? 

A: That is just an excuse. They arc not 
bothered about shareholding. Actually, 
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they wanted to go on strike on issues of 
incentives, but couldn’t, because these 
are under consideration. But they are so 
adamant on showing their muscle power 
that they used this as an issue to go on 
strike. 

Anyway, the company has been priva 
| te since 1992, so where is the fear of pri- 
! vatisation or disinvestment 7 

Q: In 1992, you let Suzuki buy shares 
at a very low price in order for him to 
increase his equity to 50 per cent You 
could have got a much higher price 
for the new issue. 

A: The price was decided by govern¬ 
ment and company experts. Also, you 
must remember that we were making 
hardly any profits then. There was reces¬ 
sion in 1992 — we were making one- 
eighth of the profits that wc arc making 
now. And even then, the question of dis¬ 
investment never came up. The govern¬ 
ment did not sell off any share. We came 
up with a new issue. 

Q: Speaking of new issues, what is 
your stance now on the petrol-diesel 
issue. Is it true that you are looking 
for a 1,600cc European diesel engine? 
A: Yes, we are examining the option of a 
diesel engine. 

Q: What is the luxury car segment 
filrr illfi#aT 

l — — 


"They [the workers] 
are not bothered about 
shareholding. 
Actually, they wanted 
to go on strike over the 
issues of incentives, 
but couldn’t, because 
these are under 
consideration" 

A:. Is there a luxury car segment in 
India 9 Internationally, these cars will 
not fall in the luxury segment at all. But 
m India, any car that costs above Rs 2.5 
lakh is a luxury car. But these are all 
words which don’t mean much. 

Q: How would you define a luxury 
car? 

A: Lots of electronic gadgets. A 
computer-managed engine system, digi¬ 
tal display, an inaudible engine, and 
now, they’ve come up with a satellite- 
aided display to show your precise loca¬ 
tion. Also, safety gadgets like anti-skid 
brakes and airbags. 


Q: Apart from Rahul Bajgj, who is 
still to decide whether he wants to 
enter the small car segment, you seem 
to have a virtual monopoly in the 
8O0cc market. 

A: hven if Bajaj plans to come in with 
the car, it will still take him two-three 
years to set up the plant So, I don’t think 
the 800cc has much challenge, at least 
till that time 

Q: What about the other cars? On one 
hand, you have so many new cars com¬ 
ing fin. On the other, the yen is getting 
stronger, which will raise your costs. 
How will this afTect your sales? 

A: The yen is affecting us now, but in a 
year or two, we shall be more or less insu 
latcd At the moment, both the SOOcc 
and the Omni arc 95 per cent indigem- 
sed The Zen is close to 90 per cent. 

Q: There has been criticism that not 
even your gear boxes are locally manu¬ 
factured and have to be imported. 

A: Whether or not to import them is a 
commercial consideration taking into 
account factors such as quality and cost. 
Anyway, what is the government’s poli¬ 
cy towards mdigemsation? Till 1991, 
they had a phased manufacturing pro¬ 
gramme which worked out to a local con¬ 
tent of upto 91-92 per cent. Wc have 
completed this. 

But there are so many companies com¬ 
ing in like General Motors, Daewoo and 
Volkswagen. Have they been asked to 
indigenisc anything? I don’t understand 
this great drama about the gears. The 
other car companies are importing 90 
per cent of their content. Have they been 
asked to reduce their imports? 

Q: Well, there have been restrictions 
on importing completely- 
knocked-down (CKD) kits. 

A: The only restrictions are from the 
customs. According to the law, 95 per 
cent of the CKDs have to be charged the 
duty levied on a car. But the government 
is thinking of ways to give them licences 
to overcome these restrictions 

But even in the days of strict control 
on imports, no one asked for more than 
93 percent of local content. And Maruti 
has a local content of 95 per cent. So, 
what is all this fuss about? 

Q: You tell me. 

A: (Smiles) May be, it is because no one 
likes to see Maruti being so successful. • 
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■ Profitable 
alliance 

R anbaxy Laboratories 
Ltd has become the first 
Indian company to set up a 
manufacturing unit in China, 
in Guangzhon. The bulk of 
Ranbaxy’s exports are to 
China, worth US$15 million. 

Also, Ranbaxy has 
announced a final dividend 







China: big buyer 

of 30 per cent for 1994-95. 
An interim dividend of 20 
per cent had already been 
paid. Thus, the total 
dividend for the year is 50 
percent. 

Meanwhile, Ranbaxy’s 
net profit has increased by 74 
per cent to Rs 110.4 crorc. In 
1993-94, it was Rs 63.5 
crore. Its net worth has risen 
by a staggering 221 per cent 
to Rs 643 crore for 1994-95, 
from Rs 200.4 crore the year 
before. 


■ Labour pains 

F irst, exports of Indian 
carpets were hit because 
of allegations here and 
abroad that children made 
them under terrible work 
conditions. Now, Assam’s 
tea estates are coming under 
the scrutiny of anti-child 
labour groups. 

A report of the Institute 
for Plantation, Agricultural 
and Rural Workers 
(IPARW) for the 
International Labour 
Organisation (ILO) has 
revealed that about six per 
cent of the total workforce in 








the tea estates of the 
north-cast and the Dooars 
are of children. The IPARW 
report has been prepared for 
the ILO-sponsored seminar 
on child labour. 

Assam’s labour minister, 
Dilcshwar Tanti, has denied 
this report. He sees it as a 
Western conspiracy and 
insists that what the IPARW 
report identifies as children 
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EVENT OF THE WEEK 


| Foreign merchant hankers are showing great 
| interest in Indian oil exploration and refining 
| companies 

Western merchant bankers are 
frantically wooing Indian oil 
exploration and refining companies 
whose international issues are coming 
out soon. Already, UK’s leading 
investment bank. New Smith Court 
l Securities Ltd, has held a presentation 

| for officials of the Oil and Natural Gas Commission, 

Indian Oil Corporation, Oil India Ltd, Hindustan 
Petroleum Corporation Ltd, Bharat Petroleum 
Corporation Ltd, Cochin Refineries Ltd, Madras 
Refineries Ltd and the petroleum ministry. Now, another 
presentation is due for them in New York. 

Among merchant bankers who are making the 
presentations are Merrill Lynch and S.G. Warburg. Others 
such as Solomon Brothers, J.P. Morgan, Barclavs, dc 
Zoete Wedd, Smith Court, Goldman Sachs, Jordan 
Hemming and Morgan Stanley have already started talks 
with ONGC, one of the most sought-after companies. 

And with reason. It is India’s largest exploration and 
production company and has 90 per cent of the market 
share. Oil India has the rest of the market. 

Indian Oil is the largest refiner with 55 per cent of the 
market share and it owns and operates most of the 
country’s oil pipelines. Last week, results revealed that its 
netpiofit wasRs 1,109 crore in 1994-95, up from Rs772 
crore, the year before. No wonder, international merchant 
bankers are scrambling for a piece of it. 


are actually adolescents, 

But IPARW has stuck to 
itseslimatcs.lt says that 
Assam has a child labour 
force that is 7.6 per cent of 
the total workforce, and has 
separate figures for 
adolescents. 

Clearly, the last word has 
not been said. 

■ A good month 

T here’s news on the 
industrial front. 
Industrial production in 
February this year showed a 
9 8 per cent increase over the 
corresponding month, last 
year This has followed a 
pick-up in manufacturing, 
electricity and mining 
sectois, according to quick 
estimates of the Central 
Statistical Organisation. 

On a point-to-point basis, 
rate ol growth works out to 
8 2 per cent for 
manufacturing (against 5.9 
percent in February last 
year), 8.7 per cent (7.1 per 
cent) for electricity and 6.6 
per cent <3.5 per cent) for 
mining. 

There was, however, an 



Mining: study growth 

18 per cent drop in the 
growth rate of beverages, 
tobacco and tobacco 
products and a 3.3 per cent 
decline in jute, hemp and 
mesta textiles. • 
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MAKING A 


MOVE 

Dupont has finally decided to shift its 
controversial nylon 6,6 project from Goa to 
Tamil Nadu 


A fter a long-drawn-out battle 
to set up its nylon 6,6 plant 
in collaboration with the 
Thapars, in Goa, Dupont, 
the $40-billion US multina¬ 
tional, has pitched its tent at Gummidi- 
poondi, some 30 kms from Madras. The 
company has signed a memorandum of 
understanding (MoU) last month with 
the Tamil Nadu government, which 


went to town about it as another achieve¬ 
ment of the Jayalalitha regime. But the 
state government’s biggest detractor, Dr 
Subramaniam Swamy, has alleged that 
the plant has been shifted "under very 
mysterious circumstances". 

A Thapar-Dupont spokesman, 
however, claims that the company had 
moved quickly from Goa to Gummidi- 
poondi, as SRF, one of its major competi¬ 


tors, had taken over Ceat’s manufactur¬ 
ing facilities. The managing director of 
Thapar-Dupont, Sam Singh, said that 
they had decided to shift from Goa to 
Gummidipoondi "in view of some pro¬ 
blems which could delay the supply 
schedule". They had looked up 14 sites 
in eight states before they decided on the 
present location, which is pretty close to 
a major port — Madras. The Rs 
625-crore project, which will manufac¬ 
ture high-quality nylon for domestic 
tyre manufacturers, will meet export 
commitments as well. 

After the MoU was signed, chief mini¬ 
ster Jayalalitha stressed that the project 
should be clean, safe and shouldn’t crea¬ 
te any environmental problems. "I have 
been assured by company executives 
and my officers that the project will be 
clean and safe," she said, "i am sure they 
will see that the project ensures zero pol¬ 
lution at every stage." 

Jayalalitha also made it clear that 
Thapar-Dupont should obtain Pollution 
Control Board clearance and environ¬ 
mental clearances from the Government 
of India. 

Already, environmental protection 
groups in the state have threatened to 


Dupont's nylon 6,6 plant sits In Qoa: too much trouble 
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start agitation against the proposed 
plant. Oggie Fernandes of Human 
Rights Foundation, a leading non¬ 
government organisation, for instance, 
expressed misgivings about the deal. 
When asked whether the agitation 


would be as successful as the one in 
Goa, he said it was likely. He also called 
for promulgation of panchayati raj as 
this would give the villagers the power 
to decide whether the proposed plant 
was safe or not. Fernandes disclosed that 


around the world and"nowhere had they 
taced such problems". 

Madras, he says, has been chosen 
because of its port which will make 
imports of raw materials from Singa¬ 
pore easier. That a majority of their cli¬ 
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many organisations were teaming up for 
a fierce fight against Thapar-Dupont, 
which they allege is guilty of lack of 
transparency. 

Meanwhile, Thapar-Dupont is yet to 
secure clearance from the ministry of 
environment and forests (MEF). It is 
mandatory for any unit with investment 
of Rs 50 crore and above to have its pro¬ 
ject and site cleared by the MEF. The 
company has asked Tata Consultancy 
Service to carry out its environment 
impact study, which should be over in 
six months. Sam Singh of Thapar- 
Dupont, however, says a similar plant 
had received "full operational approval" 
in environment-conscious Singapore. 
He said there are 15 such Dupont plants 


Sam Singh of 
Thapar-Dupont says a 
similar plant had received 
"full operational approval" 
in environment-conscious 
Singapore. He says there 
are 15 such Dupont plants 
around the wo:Id and 
"nowhere have they faced 
such problems" 


ents like Dunlop, MRF, TVS and Ashpk 
Leyland were located in the vicinity, is 
another factor, as this would ensure eco¬ 
nomy in terms of freight and time. The 
work at the site is in full swing and test¬ 
ing of the underground water is under¬ 
way even as local villagers are gearing 
up for battle. But Dupont feels the major 
beneficiaries of the plant will be the 
locals. 

Meanwhile, the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment is trying to play down the environ¬ 
mental issues and dismissing them as 
"politically motivated". The Opposition 
is smelling another Enron and is trying 
to extract political capital out of it. Last 
week, the US ambassador in India, 
Frank Wisner, was in Madras and he 
told the local press that Dupont’s deci¬ 
sion to set up the plant in Tamil Nadu 
would send positive signals to the Ameri¬ 
cans about investment prospects in the 
state. Being a major corporation, 
Dupont, he said, could not afford to 
trifle with environmental standards as it 
would have an "impact on its operations 
and ability to raise capital, worldwide". 
Environmentalists, on their part, 
however, are not swayed by any of this 
and are getting ready for another long 
battle. This time, at Gummidipoondi. • 
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Mulayam Singh 
Yadov’s ouster is the 
best thing to hove 
happened in UP 
politics in recent times 


| There is a poetic 
justice about the 

ment in Uttar 
Pradesh — India’s 
* most populous and 
Sp Sr perhaps most back- 
x— ward state, charac¬ 
terised by mass illiteracy and mind- 
numbing poverty If at all there is a les¬ 
son which this unfortunate nation’s 
learning-proof politicians can learn, it is 
that those who live by committing 
unconstitutional improprieties are doo¬ 
med to perish by them 

The joy that nght-thinking citizens 
experienced when Yadav’s Mafioso 
government was dismissed by UP’s 
Centre-appointed, Governor Motilal 
Vora, must be tempered with the aware¬ 
ness that Vora committed a constitution¬ 
al impropriety by refusing Yadav the 
opportunity to prove his majority m the 
state’s 424-membcr legislative Assem¬ 
bly Instead, taking cognisance ot Bahu- 
jan Samaj Party (BSP) leader Mayawa¬ 
ti’s notice to him that the 60-mem¬ 
ber-strong BSP had withdrawn its sup¬ 
port to Yadav’s Samajwadi Party (SP) 
government and of the 172-member 
BJP’s support to Mayawati, Vora 
appointed the latter as chief minister of 
the crucial Hindi heartland state By 
doing so, Vora ignored a Supreme Court 
judgement stressing the propriety of 
an incumbent govern¬ 
ment being allowed to 
prove its majority in a 
state-level Assembly 
through a vote- 
of-confidence motion on 
the floor of the House 
However, Vora’s def¬ 
ence that he feared 
widespread intimidation 
and bribery of MLAs by 
Yadav and the rowdies of 
the SP is an arguable plea 
in mitigation Because, in 


In the two years of 
SP government in 
India's most 
populous state, 
Yadav and his 
rowdies have 
undermined and 
damaged every 
institution of good 
and orderly 
governance 















the two years of SP govern¬ 
ment in India's most populous (140 mil¬ 
lion) state, which is represented by 85 
members of Parliament (greater repre¬ 
sentation than any other state of the Indi¬ 
an Union) in the Lok Sabha, Yadav and 
his rowdies have undermined and dama¬ 
ged every institution of good and order¬ 
ly governance in UP. 

The first casualty of the SP rule in UP 
has been law and order. The very first 
action of the SP government, which cob¬ 
bled a majority in the UP Assembly with 
BSP support in early-1993, was to 
repeal the Anti-Copying Act which had 
been promulgated by the previous BJP 


learning or wisdom,'they possess animal 
cunning. This quality enables then not 
only to survive but also thrive in the law¬ 
less societal structure created by four 
decades of neta-b&bu socialism. 

Thus, having swamped the UP police 
with his own caste and kinsmen, it is har- 

S ” surprising that during the two-year 
of the SP, Yadav turned a blind eye 
M fBTthe metamorphosis of the state police 
into armed units of official criminals 
who have been indulging in loot, rape 
and mayhem with impunity. 

B ut the most outrageous story, which 
a CBI report has confirmed as sub- 



Motllal Vohra with Mayawati: taking cognlaanca of her notice to him that 
the BSP had withdrawn Its support to Yadav’s government, Vora 
appointed her aa chief minister of UP 


government under public pressure. The 
Anti-Copying Act forbade school and 
college students from cheating during 
formal examinations. 

Thereafter, as chief and home mini¬ 
ster of the SP government, Yadav set 
about the task of undermining the law 
and order machinery of the state govern¬ 
ment by cramming the upper hierarchies 
of the police force with caste and kinsm¬ 
en from his own Yadav community. 
Though reports on the ‘Yadavisation" of 
the UP police have appeared in the pre¬ 
ss, an impartial investigation is likely to 
reveal that this initiative, which has 
flouted all the rules and regulations of 
the IPS (Indian Police Service), has been 
more successful than is commonly 
believed. 

When assessing lumpen bourgeois 
elements who have swamped Indian 
politics after the death of Nehru, it is 
important to bear in mind that while they 
are almost wholly bereft of meaningful 


stantially true, is that of scores of wom¬ 
en protesting the imposition of caste- 
based reservations in government jobs 
in Uttarakhand, who were raped by poli¬ 
cemen in broad daylight. Yet, not a sin¬ 
gle policeman has been prosecuted by 
Yadav’s government for this criminality. 

That neither Yadav nor his lumpen fol¬ 
lowers comprehend or respect constitu¬ 
tional proprieties was also demonstrated 
when his followers stormed into the pie- 
mises of the Allahabad High Court and 
physically abused and attacked judges 
for defying a handh called by the SP. 
Despite strictures passed by a Supreme 
Court bench for this unprovoked assault 
upon die judiciary, Yadav has remained 
unrepentant and unapologetic. 

For the lumpen rank and file of the 
SP, which harbours thousands of harden¬ 
ed criminals behind a smokescreen of 
socialistic and upper-caste oppression 
rhetoric, the cramming of the civil servi¬ 
ce and the police with unlettered and 


unprincipled caste and kinsmen of 
Yadav and the motley SP leadership has 
proved to be a boon. An under-reported 
reality of the two years of Y adav raj has 
been that thousands — perhaps 
hundreds of thousands — of homes and 
premises of ‘upper caste* citizens in UP 
have been forcibly occupied by petty SP 
functionaries and converted into local- 
level party headquarters. Not surpri¬ 
singly, with their minds scrambled with 
specious caste-oppression and socialist 
amir-garib rhetoric, police and local 
government officials at the district and 
village panehayat level have preferred 
to ignore such organised dispossessions. 

Indeed, during the two years of Sama- 
jwadi rule in UP, there is not a single 
institution of constitutional governance 
which Yadav and his men have not 
undermined and suborned. Education 
standards have been ruined by the repeal 
of the Anti-Copying Act; law, order and 
justice have been subverted by reckless 
recruitment, promotions and undisguis¬ 
ed contempt for courts of law. The 
Legislative Assembly has been cramm¬ 
ed with criminals and musclemen and 
the press was subjected to a sustained 
ha I la bol (attack!) campaign, during 
which, SP rowdies smashed several new¬ 
spaper offices and assaulted journalists. 

Yadav’s only saving grace—and this 
has endeared him to the leftist intellec¬ 
tuals who continue to dominate political 
debate in contemporary India — is that 
he has been resolute in his opposition to 
right-wing Hindu communalism which 
is sweeping the Hindi heartland. Con¬ 
sequently, Yadav is projected as a protec¬ 
tor of the Muslim minority. But leftist 
and fellow travellers tend to ignore the 
probability that Yadav’s secularism is 
motivated by political calculus rather 
than genuine conviction. 

Against this backdrop, the naivete of 
a large number of journalists who pro¬ 
ject Yadav as a champion of socialism 
and secular values is little short of astoni¬ 
shing. According to a Times of India 
lead editorial, "Mr Yadav has proved to 
be both ideologically consistent and poli¬ 
tically astute..." 

Give us a break! The man is a com¬ 
mon criminal with no understanding of 
the Constitiution or of the importance of 
respecting and strengthening tHe institu¬ 
tions of governance. His ouster is the 
best thing to have happened in UP poli¬ 
tics in recent times. • _ 

DMp Thekore is the founder editor of BualneaaWorldanb 
Business India end former editor of Debonair 
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Indian Airlines pilots 
finally call off their 
month-long agitation 


A ll along, it had been a battle 
of nerves with both the 
sides holding out. But a 
growing public resentment 
and a tough stance taken by 
the Indian Airlines (IA) management 
forced the Indian Commercial Pilots' 
Association (ICPA) to suspend its 
month*long agitation, which had nearly 
crippled the country’s public sector 
airline. 

The problems for IA began when on 5 
June, the ICPA, the largest union of the 
pilots, issued a directive asking its mem¬ 
bers not to fly with air-hostesses whose 
basic salary was higher than that of the 
co-pilots. There was chaos at the air¬ 
ports as senior air-hostesses were deplan¬ 
ed and IA was forced to cancel at 
least 14 flights every 
day. Not only were pas¬ 
sengers greatly inconve¬ 
nienced, the airline was 
losing around Rs 50 lakh 
per day as a result of the 
agitation. 

With the ICPA in a 
militant mood, meetings 
between the agitating 
pilots and the managing 
director of Indian Airli¬ 
nes, P.C. Sen, and chief 
labour commissioner 
(CLC) Surendra Nath 
proved futile. And as the 
agitation spread, the 
ICPA kept on adding to 
their charter of demands. 

While the pilots initially 
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struck work over the salary of the cabin 
crew, they now demanded that they 
should be paid international rates on 
domestic flights tagged to international 
flights. When Sen suggested that the 
matter be referred to a legal expert, the 
agitating pilots rejected the idea, 






In a fresh bid to resolve the crisis, the 
IA management suggested that a small 
group of ICPA representatives discuss 
the matter with them. The ICPA initially 
turned down that suggestion, but later 
agreed to attend the meetings under the 
condition that all nine office-bearers 


At one stage, the 
ICPA demanded the 
intervention of IA 
chairman Russi 
Mody to break the 
deadlock. But after 
Mody said that the 
pilots should first 
get back to work, 
the ICPA backed 
out 
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when Mody gave full 
support to P.C. Sen's 
firm stand, it put paid to 
the pilots' politicking and 
they were taken aback.” 

As is well known, 
Mody and Sen are not on 
the best of terms and the 
idea was clearly to drive a 
wedge between the two. 
But the pilots received a 
shock when on 29 June, 
the IA board endorsed the 
management's stand in 
dealing with the agita¬ 
tion. What’s more, the 
management received the 
support of all the airline’s 
.unions, including the Air 
Corporation Employees’ 
Union (ACEU), which is 
the largest representative 
body of IA employees. 


and all 130 executive pilots would be 
asked to operate flights. 

I n the meantime, differences cropped 
up within the ICPA. Two of its mem¬ 
bers— A jay Sharma and R.P. Bhalla— 
resigned from the central executive com¬ 
mittee over the ICPA’s prolonged 
agitation. 

Faced with pressure from all quarters, 
the ICPA finally suspended its stir on 2 
July, just 24 hours before the pilots were 
supposed to go on a work-to-rule agita¬ 
tion. In a letter to the management, the 
ICPA president, Captain V.K. Bhalla, 
agreed to "to keep the directives issued 
earlier in abeyance so that this organisa¬ 
tion doesn't suffer any loss and the tra¬ 
velling public is saved of unnecessary 
inconvenience.” However, Bhalla threa¬ 
tened that "if at the end of four weeks the 
issues are not resolved the ICPA shall 
enforce its directives in full force”. In 


What gave a blow to ICPA’s plans was a board meeting 
of the airline on 29 June, which endorsed the 
management’s stand in dealing with the agitation. 
Instead of capitulating to the pilots’ unreasonable 
demands, the management threatened a partial 
lock-out, in case the pilots began their proposed 
work-to-rule agitation from 3 July 


should be on the negotiating team. The¬ 
reafter, an 18-member committee was 
formed, but the ICPA walked out of the 
meeting. Reason: it objected to the fact 
that the management was being represen¬ 
ted by an equal number! 

H ardly surprising that the pilots’ atti¬ 
tude came in for some scathing criti¬ 
cism. Says an airline spokesman, "All 
along, the attitude of the pilots was far 
from mature. Their shifting of stance 
reflected that there was not much 
thought going into what they were doing 
or saying." 

A pertinent observation. For as soon 
as all of the ICPA’s pre-conditions for 
talks were met by the airline’s manage¬ 
ment, it demanded IA chairman Russi 
Mody’s mediation. When Mody agreed 
to intervene on the condition that the 
ICPA withdraw its pre-conditions 
before the talks, the pilots backed out. 
"The see-saw battle," elaborates an avia¬ 
tion analyst, “was a ruse to bring about 
differences within the management. But 


Emboldened by all this, the manage¬ 
ment threatened a partial lock-out if the 
pilots began their proposed work- 
to-rule agitation from 3 July. Contingen¬ 
cy plans were even drawn up to meet the 
threat: it was decided that IA would 
impose a 44 per cent cut in fleet capacity 

P.C. Sen: tough-talking helps 



the meantime, the pilots will hold a 
satyagraha and sport a black band while 
flying. 

If anything, the suspension of the stir 
is a face-saving measure by the ICPA. 
As an airline official puts it, "The pilots 
were left with no choice but to wriggle 
out of the situation. Their foolishness 
had reached a stage where they were 
even being criticised by their own com¬ 
mittee members." 

And while passengers wait for the 
pilots to make their next move, their sym¬ 
pathies lie with the airline. Especially, at 
a time when IA can ill-afford the whims 
of the pilots. It is already in the red by Rs 
750 crore and has the fiercely competi¬ 
tive private operators to 
contend with. Already, the pilots’ stir 
has affected the load factor of I A: down 
from 24,000 in April to 19,000 during 
the agitation. 

Not that it is any comforting thought 
for the traveller either. Seeing the pilot 
wear an ominous black badge of protest 
is hardly his idea of a bon voyage. • 

Hmmtm Lti/ Now tteihl 
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More loyal than the king 
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was committed to the welfare of the wea 


kcr sections, hadn’t yet elected a single 
member of the Scheduled Castes, Sche 
duled Tnbes or women to the CWC. 


ut this did not go down well with 


Jitendra Prasad, who was the first to 


react. Prasad sent in his resignation from 


the CWC. He later told friends that hi 


action was instigated by the PM\s state 

















































besides the PM to hold two posts — one, 
as political adviser to the Prime Minister 
and the other as a member of the CWC. 
Political observers say that all this made 
Jitendra Prasad extremely loyal to Nara- 
simha Rao. 

But Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 




Jitendra Prasad (left), who 
has helped Narasimha Rao to 
solve many a tricky problem 
in the past, is peeved 
because he feels that he has 
little or no role to play in the 
Congress party led by the 
Prime Minister 


was a seasoned politician and not a 
greenhorn like Rajiv Gandhi — Pra¬ 
sad’s previous master. In due course, 
Rao evolved his own methods of politi¬ 
cal functioning. And very soon Prasad 
discovered, much to his anguish, that he 
had a limited role to play in Rao’s 
Congress. 

Firmly in control, the PM no longer 
required his advice to tide over the politi¬ 
cal crisis in the party. Sensing that hard 
times lay dhead, Prasad began to look 
around for some other role to play. And 
he successfully persuaded the PM to 
make him a member of the Rajya Sabha. 

Meanwhile, one crisis after another 
rocked the Rao government. The Babri 
Masjid was razed to the ground. The 
Congress lost badly in the Assembly 
elections. The Harshad Mehta episode 
shocked the nation. And to make matters 


worse for Rao, Arjun Singh began mak¬ 
ing noises about the party leadership. 

Enter, Jitendra Prasad. Hoping to 
revive his fortunes, he worked overtime 
to solve the problems bothering Rao. He 
personally handled the Harshad Mehta 
I issue and teamed up with Pranab Muk- 
herjec to keep the party 
together after the disastr¬ 
ous Assembly poll results. 

But Rao’s problems 
didn’t end there. Just 
when it seemed that the 
PM was once more in con¬ 
trol of the situation, N.D. 
Tiwari — one ot the 
senior-most Congress 
leaders — revolted and 
fomented a crisis in the 
politically-sensitive state 
of Uttar Pradesh. 

Narasimha Rao was 
now looking for a man 
who could take on Tiwari 
in Uttar Pradesh. The 
Prime Minister chose 
Jitendra Prasad for the 
job because the latter was 
off\ mlm said to enjoy some sort of 

i! c,out * n lhal siaic * ** ui this 

III RaO tO time, Jitendra Prasad was 

irnrahlem not 10 takc u p the 

" assignment. 

I66VB0 So, when the PM ask- 

kat ha has cd * or h * s advicc ° n 

im I v 1149 revamping the party m 
llay 111 the Uttar Pradesh, Prasad 
ill few thp suggested that the young 
"I llarish Rawat be sent to 

t6r UP as the Pradesh Con¬ 

gress Committee (PCC) 
chief. 

But the PM turned down Prasad’s sug¬ 
gestion and despatched N.D. Tiwari to 
UP as the party chief in that state. And 
when Tiwari resigned from the post in 
protest against the Congress supporting 
the Mulayam Singh Yadav government, 
Prasad reluctanilly found himself on the 
hot seal. 

S ome sort of an expert in handling cri¬ 
sis situations, Prasad managed with 
dignity a task which he found to he thank¬ 
less and boring. But beneath his cool 
exterior, discontent was brewing. 

He gave vent to his frustrations by 
attending breakfast and dinner meetings 
with Sharad Pawar, K. Karunakaran and 
Ghulam Nabi Azad, where the question 
of getting Rao to appoint a working pre¬ 
sident was reportedly discussed. What’s 
more, Prasad told a CWC member that 


the Congress should have a working pre¬ 
sident because the PM had just too much 
on his plate. 

Things reportedly reached its peak 
when Karunakaran, Pawar, Ahmed 
Patel, Ghulam Nabi Azad and others 
met the PM at 5, Race Course Road. 
Rao, however, was least perturbed when 
they mooted the idea of a working presi¬ 
dent of the party. "So you want me to 
quit as Congress president?" a stoic Rao 
asked. And all those who were present 
argued that it was Jitendra Prasad who 
had told them that the PM was in favour 
of appointing a working chief of the 
Congress. 

However, whether Prasad went to 
those hush-hush meetings as Rao’s mole 
| or because he genuinely felt that the Con¬ 
gress party needed a working president 
will never he known. But that Prasad 
was unhappy with the state of affairs is 
evident from the fact that he called his 
arch-rival and minister of state in the 
PMO, Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi, at around 
10 pm on 26 June and said: "I’ll take care 
of all of you. And you watch. If I’m push¬ 
ed around. I’ll join the dissidents." 

A frustrated and disillusioned man, 
Prasad had often offered to resign from 
his post as PM’s political secretary on 
the grounds that he would like to give 
more tune to UP. His resignation was 
finally accepted on 27 June. 

Political observers say that what led 
Prasad to push for his resignation was 
the fact that he failed to get a berth in the 
Union Cabinet in the last reshuffle. In 
fact, Jitendra Prasad gave vent to his fee¬ 
lings at the dinner party held to celebrate 
Jagannath Mishru’s induction into 
Rao's ministry. Prasad felt that if the 
Prime Minister had to appoint a Brah¬ 
min, it should have been him, not Jagan¬ 
nath Mishra. 

Prasad’s eagerness to return to Delhi 
is understandable. His position in 
Lucknow as the IJPCC chief is not too 
secure, as Congressmen there are cam- ' 
paigning for N.D. Tiwari’s return to the 
Congress fold. According to reports, 
several Uttar Pradesh MLCs have 
already formed a separate block. ! 
Moreover, many MLAs are also keen to J 
have Tiwari back as their leader in UP. $ 

In other words, Prasad is fighting a [ 
battle for political survival. A loyal ! 
soldier of the Congress party, he has i 
fought many such wars before and sur- • 
vived. Though the strain on him is show¬ 
ing these days, it would be foolish to ; 
underestimate this shrewd Brahmin. • 

Adlti Phmdni*/Nmw MM 
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POWER 


The Janata Dal government in Karnataka 
defends the Cogentrix deal while lambasting 
the Enron project in Maharashtra 



Site of the Enron project: high tension 


I f Enron’s Dabhol Power Project 
has become mired in controversy 
in Maharashtra, another of the 
seven fast-track foreign power 
projects has the wholehearted sup¬ 
port of the ruling Janata Dal in neighbou¬ 
ring Karnataka. The project in question, 
involving yet another American compa¬ 
ny, Cogentrix, headquartered in North 
Carolina, is scheduled to come up at Nan- 
dijur, 35 km from Mangalore. 

This, despite the criticism that the 
agreement is just as one-sided and unfair 
to India as the Enron deal (see box). Ironi¬ 
cally, the power purchase agreement 
(PPA) between the Mangalore Power 
Company (floated by Cogentrix) and the 
Karnataka Electricity Board (KEB) was 
signed in September 1994, when M. Vcc- 
rappa Moily's Congress government 
was in power. While campaigning for 
the Assembly elections at the end of 
1994, the Janata Dal had promised to 
review the deal. 

After the party came to power, deputy 
chief minister of Karnataka J.H. Patel, 
who holds the power portfolio, seemed 
intent on reviewing the agreement. 
Earlier, he told Sunday, "1 don’t expect 
Cogentrix to work as a charity but wc 
can’t accept an agreement which comp¬ 
lies only with their demands. This kind 
of an arrangement might not be very hel¬ 
pful to the state. We will encourage any 
investment in the power sector as long as 
they don’t overrule the state 
government." 

Patel’s main objection was to the 
arrangement by which Cogentrix would 
sell power generated at the new station 
through the KEB. The deputy chief mini¬ 
ster wanted Cogentrix to sell power 
directly to high-tension consumers, who 
would be prepared to pay a higher price 
for uninterrupted supply. The KEB 
could then concentrate on meeting the 



demands of domestic consumers and 
farmers. 

Patel had felt that the review would 
change only a few terms as Cogentrix 
could continue to use the KEB’s trans¬ 
mission system. The government would 
however charge sufficient commission 
which would help upgrade the KEB’s 
infrastructure. 

But all these good intentions came to 
naught as chief minister H.D. Deve 
Gowda announced that there was no 
need for a review. Informed sources 
trace this change of heart to US commer¬ 
ce secretary Ron Brown’s visit to 
Bangalore early this year. 


Gowda has even set 31 July as the 
deadline for the central government to 
give necessary clearances for the project 
to take off. The chief minister is furious 
about allegations that money must have 
changed hands for the Janata Dal govern¬ 
ment to extend such unconditional sup¬ 
port to the Cogentrix deal. 

Gowda told Sunday, "1 stand by my 
deadline. Because these things cannot 
go on for an indefinite period. 1 should 
plan in my own way to get power. If 
Cogentrix is not allowed to start a power 
project, I should be able to look for some¬ 
body else. We cannot go on in this way 
Six months have already lapsed. 
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"I have already taken a decision that 
regarding developmental activities, 1 
don’t want to mix politics. This is an 
agreement that was signed threc- 
and-a-half years ago. I don’t want to 
look from a political angle. I want to 
look at what it can do lor the develop¬ 
ment of the state ” 

Of critics Gowda demands, "Why 
were these people quiet for so long? 
Only alter Deve Gowda came to power, 
they opened their eyes," He claims that 
he will table the PPA in the legislature. 
And though the Dal at the national level 
is strong!) opposing Enron, Gowda 
refuses to speak on Enron or similar pro¬ 
jects in other states 



"tfCogentrixis 
not allowed to 
start a power 
project, I should 
be able to look 
for somebody 
else. We cannot 
go on in this way 
Six months have 
already lapsed," 
said H.D. Deve 
Gowda 


■ 


C ogentrix couldn’t be happier with 
the chief minister’s backing. While 
the Central Electrical Authority (CEA) 
has asked Cogentrix to drop six clauses 
from the PPA, Ronald Somers, CEO of 
Cogentrix in India, told Sunday, "We 
are pleased with the support that’s being 
provided by the state government." 

Somers says the environment impact 
assessment report has been submitted to 
the environment ministry and the state 
pollution control board. The company 
has been told that the state government 
would acquire private land to set up the 
plant. Earlier, there was a problem as the 
National Thermal Power Corporation 


SHORT-CIRCUIT 

***** .. I . . I . . . . .. 

The BJP demands a public debate 


F br all of Somers’ claims of help¬ 
ing the state and Gowda’s hurry 
to get the project going, there are 
several doubts about the benefits 
accruing to Karnataka from the deal. 

Ramachandra Gowda, a BJ? mem¬ 
ber of the Legislative Council, has 
alleged that them are various clauses 
in the agreement that go against the 
state’s interests. 

His main contention is that the 
deal is designed to give a benefit of 
almost Rs450crore each year in addi¬ 
tion to the normal profit of Rs 85 
crore to Cogentrix and its partners, 
who have invested just Rs 283 crore 
in the Rs 4,387.32-crore project. 
This is a debt that future generations 
in the state would have to bear. 

The MLC is an electrical engineer 
and claims to have studied die pro¬ 
ject in depth before making his point. 
Though the PPA has not yet been 
publicised by the government, The 
Hindu managed to obtain a copy of 
the techno-economic feasibility 
report, which it published along with 
the objections in March. 

But nobody else took up die issue 
until Ramachandra Gowda- raised 


objections recently. Ramachandra 
Gowda says he has sent the docu¬ 
ments to his party leaders and, in kee¬ 
ping with his party’s policy, wants 
them to oppose the deal. , 

, The main objections am m the 


A 
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tariff rate which leads to cost 
ingin fuel, operation, . . 

ce and capital costs. It is 

the interest rates are inflexible 
is not right to allow the MPC’sjpowpr.,,! 
station to operate as a hm4m$ts4^ 
station. 1 ^ 

Gowda has also urged president,. 
Shankar Dayal Sharma not to ww>' j 
tkra the project unless a public deha- , 
te is held. ■ 


was willing to give it three discontigu¬ 
ous sites whereas the HX) MW plant 
needs contiguous land 

\dmitting that Cogentrix has learnt 
from Enron's experience, Somers’ buzz¬ 
word now is "transparency" To elude a 
similar trap, Cogentux has quickly 
changed its modus operandt The most 
evident change is in the decision to stick 
to competitive bidding lot equipment 
that will be included in the engineering, 
procurement and construction contract. 

As part ot its new open policy, 
Cogentrix has decided to stick to bidd- 1 
tng and four bids from international com¬ 
panies have already come in Somers 
says that he will seek the help of the state 
government and the KEB in giving ■ 
contracts. 

Enron had not gone in for internation¬ 
al competitive bidding and Cogentrix’s 
sudden decision to comply with govern¬ 
ment requirements is obviously to avoid 
landing in a mess. 

According to the CEA, one of the six 


contentious clauses is that the boilers in 
the new plant are designed to bum only 
imported coal. The CEA wants it to be 
redesigned to burn both Indian and 
imported coal as this might allow chea¬ 
per Indian coal to tie used in the future. 

But Somers says that is not possible. , 
Firstly, because Indian coal has a high 
ash content which will cover arable * 
land. Secondly, Coal India and the Rail¬ 
ways are not committing themselves on ! 
timely supplies. "The government- , 
owned Raichur Thermal Plant is already ] 
experiencing difficulties in getting 
coal," he points out, 

Somers, in fact, projects Cogentrix as ( 
a benign benefactor "Karnataka needs 4 
6,000 MW of power. After 47 years, the * 
state has only an installed capacity of • 
3,000 MW. We want to provide another 
100 MW." Continuing in the same vein, 
he says, ”We will work out any differen- - 
ces (with the CEA), India cannot afford I 
to let Bangalore slip into darkness/' • 1 

Smndhya Ntondonca/Bmngtlon 
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Aliens at home 

Now, H.D. Deve Gowda rakes up the ‘ outsider' issue 


Consider the fol¬ 
lowing. A student 
who secured 70 
out of a total of 
1,200 marks in a 
pre-medical entr¬ 
ance lest got a 
berth in a medical 
college. And ano¬ 
ther student who 
got 1 out of 700 in a qualifying exam 
managed a seat in an engineering institu¬ 
tion in Madhya Pradesh. Shocking as 
this may sound, both these Scheduled 
Caste/Schedulcd Tribe students are 
beneficiaries of a govern- nl "I'y — 7 — 

ment policy that pays no f 1 \ 

respect to merit what- v 

soever. What’s more, fl f 
many state governments 
are seeking to bar deserv- i J 

ing students from compel- 
ing in these prestigious B 1 
examinations purely on B ['S 

regional grounds. B 

In Karnataka* for m 
instance, the government 
headed by chief minister 
H.D. Deve Gowda has 
come out with two notifi- 
cations. One says that t 

100 per cent jobs in the j 

private sector will be 
reserved for Kannadigas 
and the second notifica- 
tion seeks to bar ‘outsi- IS C g 
ders’ from appearing for 
entrance test in medical 
and engineering colleges ^^B^ 
in the state. 

The purpose behind T 
these notifications is sim¬ 
ple: chief minister Deve - 

Gowda wanted to assuage the feelings 
of chauvinistic Kannadiga groups in the 
state who have been for long demanding 
some measures to stop the influx of outsi¬ 
ders to their state. Despite criticisms, the 
chief minister has refused to go back on 
his decision and has even defended it, 
saying that there is nothing wrong in pro¬ 
tecting the interests of his people. Kan- 
nadigas of late have been facing stiff 
competition from 'outsiders’ in the field 


of employment and education. 

Karnataka, its capital Bangalore in 
particular, has benefited immensely 
from the Centre's economic reforms 
And with more and more corporate 
houses setting up offices in this garden 
city, people from different pails of the 
country moved in to seek their fortunes. 

'This phenomenon, however, is not 
restricted to Bangalore. Migration is an 
inevitable fallout of development. After 
all, aren't there Kannadigas working 
and living in Bombay and Delhi? What 
happens if they are thrown out of these 
cities? 


IB ,/< 


Deve Gowda’s notifications will 
certainly close the doors of Karnataka 
for outsiders, but they will have serious 
repercussions for Kannadigas settled in 
othei states. In both Maharashtra and 
Delhi, there is a lot of resentment against 
South Indians. Now that the Karnataka 
government has raked up the ‘outsider’ 
issue, people like Bal Thackeray will sur¬ 
ely step up the anti-ousider campaign in 
Maharashtra. 

Fortunately, the Supreme Court has 
stayed the order of the Karnataka govern¬ 
ment following a petition filed by a stu- 


By issuing the 
controversial 
notifications, 
chief minister 
Deve Gowda 
wanted to assuage 
the feelings of 
chauvinistic 
Kannadiga groups 
in Karnataka who 
have been 
demanding 


But Deve Gowda and his men are not 
bothered about these questions. All they 
are interested in is to further their politi¬ 
cal ambitions. The notifications will sur¬ 
ely brighten the prospects of the Janata 
Dal in the state, but they will cause 
immense damage to the overall interests 
of the nation. And what's most unfortun¬ 
ate is that parties like the Congress, 
which calls itself a truly national outfit, 
have supported Deve Gowda’s decision. 


the influx of 
outsiders to their 
state 


dent from a neighbouring state alleging 
discrimination. 

As for the Kannadigas, they must 
realise that Bangalore, which is now a 
booming metropolis, is all set to become 
a cosmopolitan city. And multiplicity of 
language, culture and religion are salient 
features of a cosmopolitan city. The Kan¬ 
nadigas must accept the so-called ‘outsi¬ 
ders’ as their own people and not shun 
them. • 
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Trigger-happy 

Former Karnataka minister S. Ramesh faces a murder charge 


S hots fired three years ago may 
finally blow S. Ramexh’s politi¬ 
cal career. On X June, 1992, dur¬ 
ing the Kunigal Assembly by-election, 
the Samajwadi Janata Party (SJP) candi¬ 
date, Y.K. Raniaiah, was riding a wave 
of popular support. Around 4 that eve¬ 
ning, rumours, that he had been confin¬ 
ed in an inspection bungalow by Con¬ 
gressmen, sent his excited followers 
rushing towards the building. At that 
time, ministers S Ramesh, Kagodti 
Thimmappa, Shivakumar, Karnataka 
Pradesh Congress Committee president 
V. Krishna Rao and other important Con¬ 
gress functionaries were camping in the 
bungalow. i 

Even as the police stop¬ 
ped the crowd yards 
away from the building 
compound, four shots 
rang out killing Gangai- 
ah, an SJP worker. SJP » 

candidate Y.K. Ramaiah 
and other Opposition par- B 1 

ties alleged that the fatal * 

shot had been fired by S. 

Ramesh, who was the fl 

then minister of state for ^B^||H§ 

Kannada and culture in S. 

Bangarappa's Congress 
government. 

But it took three years, 
three changes of ministr- 
ies and two governments 
for Ramesh to be finally 
prosecuted. The H.D. IB 

Dcve Gowda govern- ^B 

ment recently announced 
that it had accepted the % 

M.S. Patil enquiry com- Y, mm 
mission report indicting 
Ramesh and his gunman, BBgjBF 
A. Krishnappa. Criminal 
proceedings are to begin \mrT 
soon. I—i—MCI 

This is being viewed as quite an 
achievement, given Ramesh’s ability to 
get off the hook. Ramesh, who lost the 
last Assembly elections, has long been 
regarded as one of the most unsavoury 
elements in local politics. He is said to 
have always got by with a combination 
of muscle and money power. 

At the time of the shoot-out, Banga- 
rappa was the chief minister and 


I Ramesh was his trusted aide Bangarap- 
J pa had scoffed at the allegation, saying 
the Opposition w ? as needlessly politicis¬ 
ing the incident. 

Ramesh’s henchmen 
even brought Gangaiah’s 
widow and other re la- B| ’ 
lives to Bangalore to testi 
ty before the media that 
Ramesh wasn’t the shoo- 
ter But public outrage 
ran so deep that Banga- Bf. ^ 
rappa was ultimately fore- 
ed to sack Ramesh and 
order a police enquiry. |R<£ •> £%& 
i And, expectedly, the poll- yf t" 

V 
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ce absolved Ramesh. 

When Veerappa Moily replaced 
Bangarappa and promised a clean admi¬ 
nistration, hopes of action against 
Ramesh were rekindled. Moily ordered 
a judicial enquiry headed by Justice 
M.S. Patil, but within months, even as 
the probe was on, Ramesh was re¬ 
inducted into the ministry. 

Then, when the Janata Dal came to 


power in December last year, it looked 
as if Ramesh had yet again managed to 
gel away by using his connections. At 
the time of the attack, H.D. Deve 
Gowda — then in the SJP 
^ ' J B — had stridently demand- 

cd an impartial enquiry 
and gone on a padayatra 
to press his point. 

But when the commis- 
%:< sion began its hearings, 

£ Gowda developed cold 

%BB feet. He refused to 
Y^B depose, claiming in an 
to B affidavit tiled by his 

lawyer that he wasn’t an 
eyewitness to the inci- 
dent! Strangely, Gowda 
failed to react even after 
the commission submitt- 
m ed its report in April. 

DBAHUHAJ r 

A rally (left) demanding action 
against S. Ramesh (above): 
will the police be allowed to 
work freely? 


It was only after Y.K. Ramaiah, now 
in the Samajwadi Party, and Karnataka 
Rajya Raitha Sungha president Prof. 
M.D. Nanjundaswamy began demand¬ 
ing punitive measures against Ramesh 
that Gowda w as goaded into action. 

Recently, the government announced 
that the Cabinet had accepted the com¬ 
mission’s report, though it hasn’t been 
made public yet. But sources say that the 
probe body has obtained clinching 
evidence. 

Its findings are: 

• Ramesh used his gunman Krishnap¬ 
pa \s gun to fire at the crowd from the ter¬ 
race of the inspection bungalow These 
shots killed Gangaiah, Ramaiah was not 
authorised to use the gunman’s firearm. 

• Krishnappa, too, had fired at the 
crowd, but from the ground floor. The 
fatal shots had been fired from the first 
floor when Ramesh had grabbed the gun. 

But will Deve Gowda let the police do 
their work freely? That will be an acid 
test of his government’s integrity. • 

Ssndhya Mmndoncm/Bmngetoem 
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Free, yet fettered 

The Siddi Negroes of Gujarat are yet to win real freedom 


A lthough princes have failed into 
oblivion in the erstwhile princely 
state of Junagadh, Gujarat. a 
human testimony to those royal times 
still survives. 

It is found in the Siddis, a negroid 
tribe brought to India fioin Africa in the 
17th century by the Nawah of Junagadh 
and the Ni/am ol Hyderabad to work as 
mercenaries for their at nncs. 

The SuJdis, whose lorefathers fought 
valiantly for the kings, are now besieged 
by poverty and are fighting for survival. 
Numbering around 6,000 in Gujarat, 
they are hugely concentrated in Jambur 
and Singan villages of Junagadh district 
and are Muslims by faith. 



The Siddis have become fully 
Indianised. They speak 
Gujarati and, despite being 
Muslims, have adopted some 
Hindu rituals. They are said to 
have travelled through many 
countries before settling in 
India 


Says Noor Mohammad, 38, who has 
learnt to play the efectric guitar: "Our 
forefathers were traditionally professio¬ 
nal soldiers. But after the merger of our 
princely state with the Union of India, 
the art of soldiery has been lost on us. 
Being largely illiterate, landless and 
untrained in any other skill, making a liv¬ 
ing is a difficult proposition." And mak¬ 
ing matters worse are instances of land¬ 
grabbing in which rich farmers have 


usurped the plots given to the Siddis by 
the kings 

Says Vaju Kalaria, an officer in 
Talala, who has fought court battles on 
behalf of some Siddis and helped restore 
their land, "After being divested of their 
agricultural land, the Siddis had nothing 
to fall back upon. Hence, they started col¬ 
lecting fuel wood and selling it in local 
markets. But, later when the activity was 
banned, they were furthci pushed to the 
wall." 

Consequently, most Siddi men today 
either work as agricultural labourers or 
do odd jobs. Yet, they find it difficult to 
make both ends meet. 


The Siddis have been declared a Sche¬ 
duled Tribe in Gujarat. However, being 
illiterate, they arc unable to make the 
best of the many beneficial schemes foi 
the underprivileged. 

Right now a project for the uplift of 
Siddis is on in Wadi, launched jointly by 
the government and the' Bharat Agro 
Industries Foundation, a consultant 
agency. But its reach is still very limited. 

Years of servitude have made the Sid¬ 


dis a demoralised lot Says Anisa 
Makwa, who entered college against all 
odds. "Our forefathers were brought as 
slaves by Arab traders Hence we suffer 
Irom a pathological inferiority 
complex." 

Only a few Siddi children go to 
school. The drop out rate is high Girls 
are given no education and boys are forc¬ 
ed to give up studies befoie finishing 
school and made to work 

But being of African origin, the Sid- ! 
dis are good sprinters. The Sports Autho¬ 
rity ol India and the Sports Authority of 
Gujarat have been training some Siddi 
youths. Some have even won medals at 
the state and national levels. 

The community has 
become fully Indianised. 
The Siddis speak Gujara¬ 
ti and, despite being 
Muslims, have adopted 
some Hindu rituals. 

It is believed that their 
ancestors were brought 
from Abyssinia (Ethio¬ 
pia) and Hast African 
countries in medieval 
times as slaves by ovei- 
seas merchants. 

Another view is that 
various Central Asian tri¬ 
bes brought the Siddis as 
slaves at the time they 
invaded India. Therefore, 
this negroid community 
is believed to have travell¬ 
ed through many Euro¬ 
pean and Asian countries 
before settling in India. 

Dr T B. Naik, who has 
studied the community, 
says, "Originally, they 
were employed as body 
guards by the members 
of the royal families." Later, 

they became forest dwellers. Dr Naik 

has also observed that 99 per cent of the 
Siddis now live below the poverty line 
and several families face semi¬ 
starvation for a month or two in a year. 

Those who were once brought in as 
slaves a few hundred years back, are yet 
to be liberated in free India. • 

Kauaklk Joahl/Jambur, Talala and 
Ahmadabad 
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What’s up? 


An entrepreneur from Hyderabad manufactures unusual hot-air baloons 


S treaking the air with messages by 
thousands of companies eager to 
advertise then commodities is 
what Ramdev, a fine arts student from 
Visakhapatnam, specialises in. Is it a 
birthday greetings message you want to 
put up there, or is it to launch a new con¬ 
sumer product 9 No matter what, Ram- 
dev's Unique Inflatablcs has a baloon 
lor each, in a wide variety of unusual sha¬ 
pes and si/es. In fact, very often they 
resemble the shape of the product itself! 

Ramdev’s experiment with unconven¬ 
tional methods of advertising has also 
found its way into Telugu films. From 
doing a publicity campaign tor the film 
Rakshasadu in 1984, he has graduated 
to supplying transparent baloons for a 
dance sequence featuring Venkatcsh. 
and Magma in the iilni Super Police . 

Besides exporting nearly 70,000 dol¬ 
lars worth of baloons to Sri Lanka, he is 
supplying 400 odd baloon s to Oman for 
the silver jubilee celebrations in that 
kingdom. 

Priced within the range 
of Rs 10,000 to Rs v 1 

15,000, his baloons are 'A 

between 35 fret to 100 
feet high A ready-to-use Aft 

kit comprising an electric wJJP 

blower, iron pegs, a punc- 
turc repair kit, an electri- 
cal installation box and ^AJ 

ropes come with the bal- ^Hjl 

oons. Despite stiff com- - 
petition from the Bom- 
bay-based dealers of 
Korean and Taiwanese I 

baloons. Unique lnflata- HIHH 
hies has managed to car- A 
ve a niche for itself in the 

country. I--— 

The company is setting up a Rs 0.5 
crore manufacturing unit near Gandipel 
in Andhra Pradesh to manufacture 
mylar or metallic baloons. The metallic 
foils which they will import from the US 
will be pressed into the insides of the bal¬ 
oon latex by a heat process. These 
mylar baloons, having a longer lifes¬ 
pan, can be moulded into a wide variety 
of shapes and sixes. 

Very soon, feels Ramdev, the Indian 
markets will be flooded with .latex 
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Eye-catchers: Ramdev’s baloons very often resemble the 
shapes of the products they advertise 


HH toys made from mylar bal- 

■l|A oons which could be 

readied for use and then 
deflated and preserved 
The market potential is 
yiH so vast that Ramdev has 

HA decided to put up another 

hot-air baloon factory in 
Hyderabad. He says, 
■■ "We will be producing 

fAT*'* dil five baloons a month 

each, costing between Rs 
6 to 8 lakh He goes on, 
AfSEfeT] "These baloons will last 
AaJ for a minimum of 15 to 
20 months because they can be down 
only for two to three months in a year." 

In the mylcrtoy range. Unique Inflata- 
blcs plans to introduce a variety of toys 
— animals, dolls, exhibition models, 
etc. "We are also introducing baloon- 
toys with gravity shoes so that they can 
either be flown or kept on the giound." 

The Pune-based Vintage Cards and 
Creations, a licensee of the US-based 
Hallmark, has already approached 
Unique for putting birthday greetings 


and other personal messages on bal¬ 
oons. The market for static cold-air 
inflatablcs in the shape of products is 
alsobemgsought after by American and 
European companies. Unique is setting 
up agents in Bangladesh, Kenya, and 
Dubai to name but a few. A separate 
R&D is also being set up to come up 
with new designs and creations. 

The inflatable toys made of mylar bal¬ 
oons will certainly make a dent into the 
nearly Rs 300 crore toy market in the 
country. With special moulds being 
imported to meet demands by internatio¬ 
nal names like Archies and Hallmark, 
Unique Inflatablcs will undoubtedly be 
firmly established in the upmarket seg¬ 
ment in the coming years. Ramdev is 
thus everybody’s favourite baloon man 
— with one to grace every occasion. His 
success establishes the fact that such 
unusual methods of mass communica¬ 
tion leave their mark more indelibly on 
the minds of the masses than such con¬ 
ventional media as the press or the televi¬ 
sion ever can * • 

CIS. Radhmkrt*hns/Hyd*r*b6d 
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Picture imperfect 

M.S. Sathyu's latest film fails to satisfy expectations 


The underlying message of the film is 
that religious and linguistic barriers are 
man made and hence can be overcome. 
And his metaphor for this is the protago- 
nisi Nitya, an orphan who knows neither 
what her religion nor what her mother- 
tongue is. Nitya is, however, not unduly 
bothered by her rootlessness. She 
attaches more importance to being self¬ 


futility of religious hatred, he seeks ano¬ 
nymity by chopping off his hair and 
flees Punjab to escape the police. He is 
not only confused about the relevance of 
religion, he cannot cease to regret his 
crime 

With a subject of such immense poten¬ 
tial, one would expect Sathyu to be at his 
creative best But, somehow, even half¬ 



C omparisons are almost always 
odious. But then, once one has 
made a highly-acclaimed film 
like Garam Hawa. which gripped the 
entire nation and is still the first name 
one associates with its director, one's 
later films cannot entirely escape being 
compared with it. Galige. noted filmma¬ 
ker M.S Sathvu's latest offering, is no 
exception to this rule. 

Viewing the film 
makes it clear, however, 
that the bearded, kurta- 
clad director is the only 
thing in common bet¬ 
ween it and its illustrious 
predecessor. It is not just 
the passage of time which 
places the two movies in 
separate brackets — 
more importantly, it is 
the difference in their 
treatment and their 
effectiveness. 

Sathyu has always 
been a committed direc¬ 
tor who dealt with diffi¬ 
cult socio-political the¬ 
mes. In Garam Hawa 
1973). his very first full-length feature 
Urn, he dwelt on the plight of a Muslim 
‘amily in newlv-mdependcnt India. In 
, Galige (meaning ‘a moment’ in Kan¬ 
nada b Sathyu takes up the issue of achie¬ 
ving national integration by breaking 
down religious barriers. And, unlike 
some present-day directors, this uncom¬ 
promising artiste does not give in to 
jingoism or sensationalism while handl¬ 
ing the subject. The film is a typical 
Sathyu product in its complete lack of 
commercial trappings. 

Even his choice of a backdrop to the 
story indicates his 'reluctance to move 
with the tide. Because, instead of taking 
up any of the currently ‘hot’ subjects 
like the Kashmir issue or the Hindu- 
Muslim divide, he opts for the Punjab 
problem. "I did not want to take the 
Hindu-Muslim angle at all," says 
Sathyu. "What counted with me was that 
there is now some kind of peace in Pun¬ 
jab, and we can look back on those dark 
days and reflect upon what happened." 



made, assertive and successful. 

In stark contrast to her is Shashwat, 
and it is through him that Sathyu focuses 
on the destructive aspects of religious 
fervour. Shashwat (alias Rupa Singh) is 
a Sikh youth who gets swayed by 
Khalistani rhetoric. The ‘cause’ makes 
him rob and also undergo training at a 
Pakistani camp for Khalistani militants. 

A change comes over him when a 
bomb he plants on a bus results in the 
death of innocent children. Realising the 


way through the film, he seems unable 
to get a grip on the story. Unlike Garam 
Hawa , Galige meanders along, never 
really getting down to the subject at 
hand. It is only way past the interval, as 
the film gains momentum, that some of 
the old Sathyu fire blazes on screen. 
Sadly, the first half inures the audience 
so much that the poignancy in the final 
sequences of the film is largely lost upon 
them. 

Galige does have some remarkable 
features — it’s language, for instance, 
which is an interesting mix ot Kannada 
and Punjabi, and Sathyu’s sardonic 
humour. Unfortunately, the latter sur¬ 
faces only sporadically. 

More than two decades have passed 
between the making of Garam Hawa , 
which was cinema at its sensitive best, 
and Galige , in which only a few* scenes 
showcase the director’s talent. One can¬ 
not help coming away with the feeling 
of having been, somehow, let down. • 
Omii* Lmnkfh/Bmngmlor* 
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KHAASBAAT 


a!ma " 

-i may not have i 
vv given up on 1 
Sangeeta Bij- 
lani — yes, he 
still calls her 
wherever in the world she 
may be to plead for another 
chance — but that doesn’t 
mean that he is leading the 
life of a hermit. 

First, there was Karisma 
Kapoor, with whom Khan 
was seen out about town. 
They even attended an indus¬ 
try wedding together. And 
now, providing lovely Lolo 
with stiff competition is 
none other than the sexy Shil- 
pa Shetty. Apparently Sal¬ 
man and Shilpa were near- 
inseparable on their recent 
tour of London, USA and 
Canada, and completely obli¬ 
vious to the speculative 
looks being cast in their 
direction. 

Whether this togetherness 
will last even in Bombay, 
however, remains to be seen. 


* t . nnu Kapoor 
i may be a pint- 
/ mV sized dyna- 
^ mo, b ut he 
more than 
makes up in 
ego what he lacks in size. 
You’ve only to sec him do 




anisha Koi- 
rala may have 
41 Vi Breamed many 
heart-felt 
accolades for 
her perform¬ 
ance in Bombay , but there 
are still some people who 
believe that the Nepali beau¬ 
ty is not really serious about 
a career in films. Or else, 
they argue, why would she 
throw it all away by drinking 
too much, behaving irrespon¬ 
sibly on the sets and general¬ 
ly acting as if she doesn’t 
care*/ 

In all fairness, it has to be 
said that Koirala is giving 
her critics sufficient ammuni - 


ANNU KAPOOR 


his stuff on Zee TV’s Close 
Up Antakshari to realise the 
truth of this. 

His new host, Kavita 
Paudwal (he’s already got 
rid of the original choice, 
Durga Jasraj), doesn’t mana¬ 





ge to get a word in edge¬ 
ways, what with Annu refus¬ 
ing to let up his incessant 
chatter. The only time Paud¬ 
wal actually gets to say more 
than a couple of words is 
when she reads out the score; 
that’s one privilege that 
Kapoor is happy to grant her. 

What’s more, by some 
remarkable coincidence, all 
of Annu’s movements on the 
set manage to block Kavita 
from the cameras. Is it any 
wonder then that the poor 
girl looks so bemused? 



thinking herself, if she wants 
to remain in the running in 
the film industry. • 


tion by her antics. Take her 
behaviour during the recent 
‘star show’ in London, for 
instance. Evidently, Mani- 
sha sat in the green-room 
steadily drinking cham¬ 
pagne while waiting to be cal¬ 
led on stage. By the time it 
was her turn to perform, she 
had already killed two bot¬ 
tles of bubbly. Needless to 
add, instead of gyrating to 
her latest hits, she ended up 
sprawled all over the stage a 
mere two seconds after her 
entry. 

The organisers (the Venus 
people) were, of course, 
livid and swore that they 
would never ever ask her for 
another ‘star show’ again. 
And what’s more, they were 
seriously thinking of replac¬ 
ing her in the two movies 
they’d signed her for. 

Maybe, it’s time that 
Manisha did some serious 
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ulti-coloured umbrel¬ 
las, colourful lanterns 
and richly decorated 
carpets are what meet 
the eye when one visits 
the obscure town of Pipli, halfway bet¬ 
ween Bhubaneswar and Puri in Orissa, 
renowned only for its intricate patch- 
work on cloth, or applique work. 

The craft undertaken here is rendered 
as colourful as possible by using fabrics 
of different colours and shapes, some¬ 
what in the form of a patchwork quilt 
without the thickness or uniformity. The 
finished, highly ornate material is then 
tailored into items as diverse as clothes 
and awnings, and have found their way 
into outlets all over the world. 

Over 5,000 people in villages like 
Pipli, Delanga, Balipatna and Nimapara 
are directly dependant on this art for 
their survival and according to one craft¬ 
sman, Surendra Kumar Bank, this art is 
"as old as the Jagannath tern 
pie at Puri". But surprisi¬ 
ngly, even though the 
local outlet for such 
items at Pipli Ba 
zar is showing a 
turnover of over 

Rs 1 lakh daily, the fcj 

workers earn merely 
between Rs 350 to 
600 a month. 

One of the main rea¬ 
sons for this is the fact that 
the workers depend on exporters for 
the sale of their products 

overseas, mainly to the UK, Spain and 
Australia, since the flow of tourists to 
Pipli Bazar is not very heavy. 

The result is that the workers have 
to accept certain raw deals from 
exporters even if it means compropiis- 
ing on most fronts. Says Attar Ali, presi¬ 
dent of the Pipli Applique Workers 
Industrial Cooperative Society, "We 
have to either depend on the middlemen 
or the shopkeepers for our livelihood, 
even though we know that they pay us 
three to four times less than what they 
sell it for abroad." 



A STITCH 
IN TIME 


Something h ill have to he done and fast 
for the applique craftsmen of Pipli 


T he exporters have also been accused 
of introducing sewing machines to 
speed up work. This, feels Sabitri Singh, 
who has been in the profession for the 


past 45 years, is causing loss to the 
authenticity of the craft. "In the early 
days," she says, "these art works were all 
handmade. Nowadays, with the stitch¬ 
ing machines, the close proximity shar- 
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ed between the worker and his work is (canopy) took a whole year to make and 
no more present". Adds Mona Dei, "We involved an entire family. Nowadays, 
dare not say anything about the declin- the same is being prepared in 15 to 20 
ing quality of the product due to its large- days. When the craftmanship is lost, the 
scale production, for fear of being left fate of the craftsman is thrown to the 
unemployed." 

But Kulamani 

Pradhan, a middleman, 
reasons: "Agents with 
outlets in Bombay, Delhi 
and Calcutta order from 
two dozen to a 100 pieces 
of a particular item to be 
delivered within 24 
hours. And with hand- 
stitching it is certainly 
not possible to comply 
with such a demand." 

"Middlemen are 
involved in every busi¬ 
ness," adds R.N. Mishra, 
general manager, marke¬ 
ting, of the Orissa State 
Cooperative Han¬ 
dicrafts Corporation. Sabftri Sinqh: haunted by poverty 



that is functioning. The state govern¬ 
ment has also a production centre for 
applique-workers called Utkahka, 
which functions under the direct control 
of the Orissa State Cooperative Han¬ 
dicrafts Coiporation. 

With its business 
almost doubling within 
the past three years, the 
centre has decided to 
improve the lot of the wor¬ 
kers a little. 

"Earlier, we had a limit¬ 
ed number of members 
from whom we used to 
purchase craftwork," 
says Mishra of the State 
Cooperative Han¬ 
dicrafts Corporation, 
"but to save others from 
exploitation we have ope¬ 
ned the doors for everybo¬ 
dy. If somebody 
has a good item 
with him, he 


The Pipli craftsmen love their work, but it brings 
them poor returns. Their items, however, have 
found their way into outlets all over the world 


"They bring competition 
into the business. They 
are not harmful." 

And it’s not as though 
the workers are discoura¬ 
ged from their industry. 

The government has gran¬ 
ted a loan of 20,000 to 
each individual taking up 
applique-making as his 
profession, asking for 
only Rs 15,000 in gradual 
repayment. So, as Barik 
observes, "We are still 
fighting our way 
through." 

The Pipli craftsmen 
love their work, but it 
brings them poor returns. 

The rising price of cot- g opa|Moh 
ton, plus the exporters s H 
insistence that they buy their threads in 
the market instead of manufacturing it 
themselves in the traditional way, have 
greatly pushed up their expenses. 

To say nothing of the speed at which 
they’re forced to produce their ware. "In 
the earlier days," recalls one Pipli 
embroiderer, Abdul, "one chandua 




Gopal Mohan: keeping the family tradition alive 


winds." 


T o save the craftsmen from the shop¬ 
keepers and the middlemen, two 
societies, the Sarvodaya Cooperative 
Applique Society and the Pipli Chandua 
Karigar Silpi Samabaya, were formed. 
At present, it is only the second society 


can sell it directly to us." 

But the craftsmen feel that 
the quality tests that their mat 
erials have to undergo in order to meet 
the approval of the corporation is very 
time-consuming, and as one craftsman 
put it, "Don’t forget the bribes that have 
to be paid." 

But Mishra is optimistic, He feels that 
the craft is developing and the business 
is growing. "To make it viable," he adds, 
"the craftsmen should diversify and 
bring out new designs." 

For this purpose he had invited 
experts from the National Institute Of 
Design from Ahmedabad in 1993. They 
had recommended certain alterations 
and design changes. A few NGO’s like 
the Craft Development Centre of Puri 
and the Manibaba Education And Tech¬ 
nical Society of Pipli are also involving 
themselves in the betterment of the craft 

And the craftsmen of Pipli have realis¬ 
ed that in order to survive, they will have 
to help themselves. Even if it means 
sacrificing lucrative jobs in order to 
keep a craft of centuries alive. • 
DMmB. Patmi/PIpll with Bumndn 
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t is not known when the Parsis 
first set foot in India. What we do 
know is that the invasion of Persia 
by Arabs in 651 AD led to the 
downfall of the last Zoroastrian 
' monarchy, the Sasanian empire, in that 
ancient land. Fleeing the persecution of 
the Muslim invaders, communities of 
Zoroastrians left Persia by sea and land¬ 
ed first in the island of Diu off the coast 
of India, then, threatened once more by 
Arab raids, they moved to Gujarat on the 
west coast of the mainland. They called 
the area in which the Hindu king, Jadi 
Rana, allowed them to settle, Sanjan. 

It wasn’t till 1742 that the refugees 
from Persia (or Parsis, as they came to be 
atted) were given a clearly demarcated 
ptece of land that they could call their 
own on the beach near Sanjan. The area 


| was a grazing ground for the camels 
I (oont) of nomads, hence the name came 
to be ‘Udvada’ — ‘place of camels'. 

The Atash Behram (the holy fire of 
the Parsis) was finally installed in 
Udvada and bums there till this day at 
the Iranshaw — the Parsi fire temple — 
since 1742. It is believed that the flame 
was the original one brought from Iran, 
carefully tended and passed on by gene¬ 
rations of Parsis. The question that is 
bothering everyone today, in view of the 
extensive ravages to Udvada caused by 
the sea is, will the fire continue to bum 
here much longer? 

Many changes took place over the 
200 years that Udvada saw the inhabitan- 
ce by Parsis. The industrious communi¬ 
ty soon prospered, and were 


| responsible for many dharamashalasand 
hostelries that sprang up in the coastal 
I village to accommodate visitors to this 
holiest of Parsi centres. 

The British Raj came and went. Then 
came Independence. After Morarji 
Desai’s prohibition of liquor in Gujarat 
many Parsis sold their properties to the 
smugglers of Daman and Diu and bran¬ 
ched out in various pails of the country. 
The younger generation, unable to find 
adequate means of livelihood in 
Udvada, gradually trickled out of the 
place and settled in other cities. 

The exodus continued and what was 
once a population of about 5,000 has 
now dwindled down to a little over a 
hundred. It is only the aged and the 
infirm who have remained behind. 
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_ Extensive 

: damage has 

been caused 
^ to the area by 

^erosion. Now, 


many of them either 


unmarried or widowed, 


their families and their 


relatives having moved 


on to greener pastures 


In their era ot prosperi 


ty some 70-80 years ago. 


when Udvada was flouri 


shing as the holiest of 


their holy centres, the Par- 
sis had built a huge dispensary 
building, a school, a gymkhana and a 
number of hotels, as well as a 
dharamshala , along the coastline. 
These imposing structures once bore 
testimony to the affluent lifestyle of the 
Parsis of the region. 

N ot much, however, remains of the 
past glory of these buildings — 


the very 
existence of 
the lire 
temple is 
threatened 








the reason being the 
onslaught of the sea. The 
shape of the coastline has 
been changing over the 
last 20-30 years. Dr V.M. 
Meher-Homji, an ecolog- 
ist and director (research) 
of the French Institute in 
Pondicherry, had been a 
resident of Udvada in his 
early years (from 1920 to 1947). He noti¬ 
ces a remarkable change in the shoreline 
of the place and recollects that the sea 
first made its assault on the coastal land 
some 40 years ago. 

The ravages caused by the sea are evi¬ 
dent everywhere along the coast. Noth¬ 
ing exists where there was once a mater¬ 
nity home— the sea has swallowed it up 
totally. The King’s Hotel and the school 


| have not been spared either; the structu- 
I res of both have been permanently 
damaged by the onslaught of the waves. 
As V.M. Meher-Homji recollects, 
"What 40 to 50 years back was a gymkha¬ 
na area where we used to play cricket 
has now become a marshy land." The 
sand has been extensively eroded and in 
some places the advances of the sea has 
resulted in damages to fertile, cultivable 
land. And this is not ail. 

The last three or four decades have 
witnessed remarkable ecological dama¬ 
ges to the coastal areas. Several cracks 
have developed around Udvada, carry¬ 
ing the sea water to the interior parts of 
the city. 

This has created yet another problem 
for the Parsis. A well is a must in every 
Parsi house; the Parsis of Udvada too 
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had one b in each. They, 
however, cannot use jgg 
them any more. The g 
inroads made by the sea gj 
into the land has turned 
most of the well-water ! 
salty, compelling people 
to abandon them. 

The problem is further 
compounded by the rain¬ 
water which drains out 
into the sea, taking away 
with it large quantities of 
soil from the interior par¬ 
ts of the village, causing 
more cracks and more 
soil erosion. 

Recently declared to 
be one of the nine major 
places of pilgrimage in 
India by the Central 
government, this Mecca sf 
of Parsis — already 
under strain because of 
the exodus of Parsis from the region 
— is thus now threatened by a new and 
more ruthless enemy — nature. And the 
battle is one which, if lost, would mean 
the end of its very existence. 

T he problem has assumed such serious 
proportions that last year, the Save 
Udvada Committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Padmashrce Homi J.H. Talcyark- 
han, requested the Central Water and 
Power Research Station in Pune to sugg- 
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cst reniedial measures that would help to 
effectively prevent any further erosion 
of the land. 

Deliberating over the problem, Dr 
Mcher-Homji comments, "Normally 
the waves of the sea strike the shore per¬ 
pendicular \o the shoreline. In that case 
there is no problem. The problem begins 
when the waves strike at an angle, 
obliquely. Such oblique waves usually 
break up into two components; one that 
strikes the shore perpendicularly and 


another that strikes parallel to the shore. 
It is this parallel component which is res¬ 
ponsible for shifting sand from one area 
to another." 

Dr Meher-Homji believes that the 
coastline sees a lot of activity which 
actually go against nature. The adverse 
effect of such activities is bound to be 
felt somewhere else immediately. 

He goes on to illustrate his point; "A 
classic example is the Madras harbour. 
After the harbour came up, the sand got 
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accumulated at the Marina beach. At the 
same time, however, the settlement of 
sand at Ennor in the north started ero¬ 
ding. We’ve lost a stretch of land measu¬ 
ring nearly two km in.thc last 20 years— 
it got washed away." In fact, the face of 
the entire 700 km shoreline of Gujarat is 
constantly changing — the famous 
resort, Tithal, is facing erosion. 

"This problem has occurred elsewhe¬ 
re in the country too. In Goa tons and 
tuns of sand have been washed away due 


to erosion; unfortunately, no one has 
bothered to research the effect of this 
phenomenon on the flora and fauna of 
Goa." 

T.A. Pandole, treasurer. Sural Parsi 
Panchayat, has his bungalow by the sea¬ 
side. He spoke of what he has observed 
for the past 40 years: "In the last five 
years the direction of the sea has 
changed. About 40 to 50 feet of land out¬ 
side my bungalow has been washed 
away. Last year, during the monsoons. 


the tide created havoc in 
Udvada The water 
almost reached the rear 
side oi the Iranshaw fire 
temple. A crack has deve¬ 
loped around the gymkha¬ 
na area and water enters 
the village through this 
crack." 

He went on, "The gym¬ 
khana area today is cover¬ 
ed with salt water, mak¬ 
ing the land unfit for culti¬ 
vation." He also observed 
that all attempts made so 
far to block the seeping in 
of the water have proved 
futile. 

D rM.H. Parabia, a pro¬ 
fessor of the South 
Gujarat University, Sur¬ 
at, built a house in 
Udvada specifically 
because the holy fire temple is situated 
here. This, too, was damaged by the sea, 
Parabia observed, "The western 
coast was lined throughout with beauti¬ 
ful vegetation. There were a lot of trees 
which protected the land. The soil was 
bound tightly by the roots of the trees 
and erosion was naturally avoided. In 
Udvada, there arc two main reasons for 
soil erosion — tidal influx of salt water 
from the sea, which causes cultivable 
land to become infertile, and the rushing 
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out of inland water to the sea during the 
monsoons, washing away fertile land in 
the process If measures had been takerf 
to protect the plantation erosion on sui h 
a scale could have been avouh i 

Travelling from the IJdvada station to 
the beach, it is easily notice able that 
many trees have been Idled along the 
seven km stretch ol road that leads there 
Meher Master Moos founder of the 
Zorastrian Medical Colkgt at Sanjan 
and the secretary ol the Save Udvada 
Committee makes etrtain revelations 
regarding this Idling ol trees She says, 
"The Parsis arc the biggest eonsumers of 
firewood (.specially sandalwood 

I he Baral tree <one which grows in 
the area) takes 20 years to grow It ean be 
cut down in a day and is dried lor one 
yeai belore it is used for burning Which 
means it takes 21 years on an average to 
make Inc wood the sacred fire will 
use up this wood in less than a week 
1 hrcc such trees pei week are requited 
to keep the holy fire at Iranshaw bur 
ning if we proceed at this rate there 




COUNT ER-ATTACK 

Some ways of saving Udvada from the sea 

■ Creation of a sloping wall which can withstand the force of the tides The 
project will cost about Rs 25 to 30 lakh, but one cannot be sure of the 
amount of pressure it can take and how long it can survive such continual 
onslaught Feels Dr Meher Master Moos, "We should not go against nature 
It’s more economical to shift the Iranshaw fire to Sanjan, the original place 
Sanjan is in the interiors, placed far away from the sea, and there can be no 
danger of coastal changes there“ 

When the idea was suggested to the chief pnest of the holy Iranshaw, 
KekobadF Dastur, he shot back, "Nonsense, don’t even think about it Who¬ 
ever said it is a fool Shifting the holy fire is not a joke and it cannot be done 
and will not be done * 

■ The second alternative is beach nourishment The sand that has been ero¬ 
ded away can be replaced by bringing sand from other places It is suggest¬ 
ed that sand may be brought from the Kolak river about three km from 
Udvada, with the help of sand pumps This is a new idea and if executed, 
would be the first of its kind in India 

However, the execution of the 
plan would mean an expenditure of 
about Rs ten lakh every year, as the 
sand would have to be replenished 
from time to time It is,therefore, 

1 an uneconomical process 


■ The third option is aforestation 
The denuded forests must be green¬ 
ed again, taking care that the shore¬ 
line is well covered 
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soon won t be any forests left to provide 
us with the necessary wood " 

According to the chief pnest ol Iran 
shaw, Dasturji Kekobad F Dastur, 'The 
holy fire of Iranshaw requires 100 kg of 
firewood per day’ And this fire has been 
burning continuously for 1,000 years 1 
Don’t even try to calculate how much 
wood has turned into ashes ’ 

Man and nature have thus conUibuicd 
equally m hastening the destruction of 
the area 

Udvada stands on the bnnk of disaster 
today Unless the government and the 
public wake up to the danger that is loo¬ 
ming large over the holy place, and torn 
forces to chalk out a plan that will effec¬ 
tively stem the erosion, the place seems 
destined to be buried in a watery grave 
And India seems set to lose yet anothci 
important piece of its heritage • 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 



Mirch masala 

From Hugh Grant to Suchitra Krishnamurthy, this week had them all 


in the last episode of 
Kash-m-kash (Mon- 
9 P m ’ DC) ii), 
W V there was Suchitra 

H Krishnamurthy in a 

moustache. 

“ She sat in her disguise 
watching open-mouthed a dancer who 
had very few clothes on, in a sleazy floor- 
show. Apart from frequenting low 
dives, Aashi, as she is called in the seri¬ 
al, makes sprightly chat with her sister (a 
model and a presenter on Zee), uncle (an 
actor in a serial on Zee 
now on Doordarshan), 
mother (Sushma Seth 
who has been with us 
since the days of Hum- 
log), and fiance (Javed 
Jaffrey who shows up in 
conservative greys and 
pin-stripes). 

She also traipses 
through dark houses, gets 
embroiled in strange 
goings-on, and behaves 
otherwise as well-to-do 
young things do when 
they don't have to worry 
about the next meal. 

The food is well laid- 
out. The gathering is 
large and the decor is 
expensive. This is a 
Muslim family in India 
which seems pretty insult¬ 
ed by its wealth and the 
dialogue done by Hasee- 
na Moin (who has also 
done such famous 
Pakistani serials as 
Dhoop Kina re) is pepper¬ 
ed with the right words. It 
is sophisticated and mut¬ 
ed ( adaabs , yes, 

Insh-a-Allahs , no), not at 
all like the movies, and so 
casually conversational, 
that we miss quite a lot of 
it. 


ble. So, much of the time, the dramatic is 
lost. Even such actors as Roshan Seth 
and Javed Jaffrey who arc so good with 
timing are made to look aimless. 

Ms Krishnamurthy was more on the 
ball with Anish Trivedi in Vtdeocon 
Mangta Hai on Channel V, as they sat 
with the Bombay skyline spread below 
them talking of this and that. 

Another actress is trying her hand at 
the job in Aakhen (Thursday. 9 pm, 
Metro). She has the ability to ‘see 
things*. So she warns her best friend 



An actor who is consistently good 
and continues to delight in Gulzar’s 
Kirdaar is Om Puri. He could give 
the newcomers a few tips on acting 


Krishnamurthy is winsome, giggly, 
and maddeningly off in the serial. The 
whole lot of them, in fact, seem so petrifi¬ 
ed of appearing stagey, that they mum¬ 


against getting married, saying the man 
is a cad. She blinks her eyes a lot, and 
cries out a lot, so there’s not much that 
stretches her abilities. An actor who is 


consistently good continues to delight in 
Gu\//dr\Kirdaar. Om Puri doesn’t have 
to try; he is a natural. Perhaps, he should 
take Suchitra K, and all other comely 
aspirants under his wing and give them a 
few tips. 

British actor and current Hollywood 
heart throb, Hugh Grant doesn’t need 
any tips on acting, but he might do well 
in taking advice on general demeanour. 
After he was booked, having engaged in 
‘lewd activities’ with a LA hooker he 
was all over the networks. All dayBBC 
and CNN showed his 
mug shot with his serial 
number stamped across 
his face, as media ana¬ 
lysts started a heated deb¬ 
ate about the damage to 
his career and image. 

A career man to his 
talented fingertips, R.K. 
Laxman, was telling us, 
on the national network 
about how he began, how 
he went on, and how, one 
afternoon, he met Bal 
Thackeray, also busy 
with his cartoons. 

Laxman reveals, "We 
went for tea...And over 
time, we became very 
good friends." 

It wav rambling, easy¬ 
paced and it told us a lot 
about the man and the 
way he works. Nice. 

And beginning this 
week on Star Plus, some¬ 
thing’s new. Trekkers get 
to watch Star Trek : The 
New Generation. Myste¬ 
ry addicts get another Bri¬ 
tish sleuth: Ruth Rendel- 
l's phlegmatic Inspector 
Wexford who is being 
replaced with yet another 
phlegmatic Inspector 
Morse. Those who like 
tales with American spies 
cars will get to see The 
those who would rather 


and fast 
X Files , and 
watch American cops and fast cars will 
get a taste of NYPD Blues . • 
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DEFENCE 


MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 


OUR 

FORGOTTEN 

HEROES 

There is no culture in our country to honour 
valour and sacri fice 

T he tall, portly and turbaned sioncr L..M. Singhw and some 
gunnel, Subedar llmrao British MPs spoke about India's unique 
Singh, is no ordinary person, contribution in winning the war. Stinui- 
None other than the secretary lated by several glasses of wine. Umrao 
for trade and industry, former shot up on his feet and addressed the 
defence secretary, Prime Minister- gathering suo mow. Speaking in Haryan- 
in-waitmg and Tarzun of the Conserva- vi, he paid glowing tributes to the Brits 
tivc Party in Britain, Michael Heseltine, for honouring him and other Indians 
recognised the maroon-ribboned bronze who fought the war. This grace, respect 
Victoria Cross (VC) pinned on his and honour for men in uniform was cojjtf- 
jacket during the Victory in Europe picuous by its absence in India, he satcU 
(VE) Day commemoration ceremonies The British guests requested for an 
at Hyde Park, London, last month. Hesel- English translation. When it came, it left 
tine paid Subedar Umrao Singh the ulti- out LJmrao’s admonition. Baroness Shci- 
mate respect when he alighted from his la Flathcr was quick to notice this 
car, saluted Umrao and gave him right of omission. 

way. "How can I drive my car ahead of a Visiting London were two serving 

VC?" he remarked. generals, not born when the war started 

Umrao was a part of the five-member and two veterans of the war: Umrao 
Indian VE Day contingent led by fore- Singh, VC, and Lt Gen Rawllcy, MC. 



the Burma campaign and should have 
been attending Victory in Japan (VJ) 
Day commemorations later in August 
this year. The heroes of the European 
theatre were very upset about this mix- 
up and have yet to settle scores with the 
ministry of defence. 


ign minister Pranab Mukhcrjee to a Both had won their gallantry awards in 

54-naion congregation The Jai Jawan Memorial at India Gate: politicians 

of heads O states onhc.r , find time to remember the dead 

representatives. Umrao 9 - 

was one of the 31 VC- « 

winners of the Bntish ^ 

Indian Army out of the 
119 won throughout 
World War II and honour- 
ed by a royal handshake. 

For three full days, all of 

Britain and most of Euro- < V jL j i 

pc remembered their i 

brave and dead, w ho won 
nearly 50 years of peace 
no 

The Indian high 

missioner hosted u lunch JR flj mm B|g|||r 

for the Indian contingent. [ ^ mt M 

Foreign minister Pranab gj&jf ^ m I |9B I 

Mukherjee. high commis- | 


R eturning to Umrao’s cn dc amir in 
London about neglect of servicem¬ 
en in India, if s time the country and the 
government took stock of their contribu¬ 
tion and sacrifices in wars before and 
after Independence. It is a shame that the 
Brils have to remind us to venerate the 
soldier. In the last two months alone, 
there have been worldwide memorial 
services, reunions and re-enactments of 
famous battle scenes recalling World 
War II, the Vietnam war, and half- 
a-century oi UN peace-keeping opera¬ 
tions involving the armed and logistics 
forces across the globe. 

All this is in addition to separate cere¬ 
monies by individual countries Kings, 
Queens, Presidents and Prime Ministers 
rubbed shoulders with soldiers. Presi¬ 
dent Jacques Chiiae decorated French 
commandos returning from Bosnia Pre 
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sident Hill Clinton congratulated US 
Marines for rescuing the downed US 
pilot in Bosnia. But in our Central Hall 
of Parliament, its honourable members 
denigrated the chief of army staff for 
repeating what his Prime Minister and 
other ministers have been saying about 
fighting an undeclared war in Kashmir. 

It is tedious to repeat that in our 
country, there is no national awareness 
of the sacrifices made and the glory gam¬ 
ed for the nation by the armed forcc>. No 
other country in the world, not even 
Israel, has fought as many wars since 
Independence ar, India has. 

In 1971, after nearly 2,000 years, 
India decisively won its first war. In no 
country have full-blown insurgencies 
been waging for the last 40 years. No 
country, not even Burma, is combating 
as many separatist movements as India 
is. An undeclared war is being fought 
against Pakistan in Kashmir for the last 
five years. Nowhere else has any army 
successfully beaten back for over ten 
years enemy attacks at 21,000 feet 
above sea level. 

These commendable achievements 
are being rewarded by the government 




In our country, there Is no national 
awareness of the sacrifices made 
and the gloiy gained for the nation 
by the armed forces. No other 
countiy in the world, not even 
Israel, has fought as many wars 
since Independence as India has 


with the scantest consideration of the 
mission hazards and terrain adversities 
and with resources and funds now froz¬ 
en at levels that invited the 1962 
Himalayan disaster. The services are per¬ 
forming a multitude of tasks for the low¬ 
est per capita cost anywhere in the world. 

Against this messy security scenario, 
the pay, perks and prestige package offe¬ 
red to servicemen is so unattractive that 
not many sons of the soil want to defend 
their motherland. They will for a price, 
though. The Fifth Pay Commission, 
which is examining the demands of the 


services, w ill do well io read the wiiting 
on the wall 

I ndia is Ihe only couniry wheie the 
department of defence does eveiyth¬ 
ing in its power to torpedo the aims and 
aspirations of its constituent} the arm 
ed lorces. The latter are not part ol the 
government. For this anomaly, the conn 
try pays Rs 5(K) ciore annually. It took 
the army nearly ten years of gum battle 
with the department of defence to win 
the field service allowance Even today, 
servicemen in Srinagar arc not entitled 
to countci-insurgency allowance admis¬ 
sible clsewhcte in the Valley 
The other aspect that motivates the 
soldier is honour and dignity. There is 
no culture m our country to honour 
valour and sacrifice. There are no nation¬ 
al war memorials, commemoration para¬ 
des oi remembrance days to recall 1962, 
1971, the 1PKK and other peace¬ 
keeping operations Next year will be 25 
yeuis of the victory in Hast Pakistan and 
the creation of Bangladesh. Then the 
nation will have a chance to condone 
overlooking the event for so long. 

Our leaders do not tire doing the 
rounds of vunadhis and meeting astrolo¬ 
gers, but they do not visit the Jai Jawan 
Memorial at India Gate. Protocol 
friends and ordi- 
national na, y Citizens alike find it 
offensive that the Presi- 
!S made dent Should remain seat- 

, na+inn ed on ,hc Re P ub,ic Da y 

" naiiun parade in full view of the 

Other nation when posthumous 

citations for valour are 
even read out. The widows 
stand. 

y WarS The most stirring dis- 

Jja h«c play of patriotism occurs 

IM mm Qn ^ a y S w ^ en serv j ce 

wives go around with a 
begging bowl to raise 
funds for the welfare of jawans. 
Our top leaders condescend to honour 
the services on only one occasion — 
Army, Navy and Air Force Day. But this 
is just another annual ritua’ 

As a nation, we have no right to be 
angry with the army over the turn of 
events in Chrar-e-Sharief. The country 
will get the security it deserves and pays 
for. For the armed forces, izzat is the ulti¬ 
mate force multiplier * 

(The author was a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force in southern $n Lanka He is 
also a founder-member of the Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee) 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


T he loaves and fishes of the 
World Cup have finally done 
their bit to polarise cricket poli¬ 
tics in India. And if any proof 
were needed, there is the case 
of Mohali getting a semifinal and Guwa- 
hati getting nothing at all In between, a 
veteran like Kanmadikar finds his 
resignation — submitted in a moment of 
pique — accepted by the very person he 
had helped install as president of the 
Madhya Pradesh Cricket Association 
and the Board of Control for Cricket in 
India. 

The World Cup competition is to be 
held in February-March next year as a 
Pakistan-lndia-Sri Lanka (PILCOM) 
joint venture. India gets to host two semi¬ 
finals and a total of 15 other matches. 
While Sri Lanka will host four, Pakistan 
will stage 16 matches, including the 
final. 

The RCCI appointed former Indian 
captains as technical committee mem¬ 
bers to visit the various venues and 
report on the feasibility of their staging 
World Cup matches. On the face of it, 
the procedure was unexceptionable, 
because former skippers were the best 
people to assess the possibilities and the 
worth of cricketing venues. They were 
even given a list of essential infrastructu¬ 
ral facilities to look for. So, the BCCI 
had purportedly done a thorough job of 
allocating venues for the World Cup. 

But problems started surfacing. The 
first revolt came from A.W. Kan¬ 
madikar, a cricket administrator, who 
had played a leading part in vaulting poli¬ 
tician Madhavrao Scindia to the top 
rung of cricketing administration. Kan¬ 
madikar was peeved over the fact that 
Indore did not get a match. He tendered 
his resignation as a mark of protest. 

All this, because Gwalior and Jaipur 
scored over Indore and Baroda. For 
sheer cricketing tradition, the first two 
don’t come anywhere near the others. 
But the biggest irony, perhaps, is that the 
BCCI is planning to celebrate Indore’s 
great son C.K. Nayudu’s birth centena¬ 
ry. However, it is ignoring the claims of 
this hallowed cricketing centre, which 
has produced several other outstanding 
cricketers. Baroda, at least, had the satis¬ 
faction of getting a match, albeit featur¬ 
ing a team like Holland. 


T hen come the cases of Delhi and Cut¬ 
tack. With infighting refusing to die 
a natural death, the Delhi District 
Cricket Association is anything but a 
competent body to run a World Cup 


WILLOW PO 



Eden Gardens In Calcutta: winning a semifinal berth In the World Cup 


match. But it was chosen. With politicia¬ 
ns being what they are, they would 
certainly not have countenanced the 
rejection of the country's capital. So 
what if facilities were poor and the admi¬ 
nistration of the sport even worse? 

The scandal of Cuttack is still a talk¬ 
ing point. Each time a Test or a One-Day 
International is held at this centre, there 
is a sudden disappearance of the best 
tickets. Even the press is denied proper 
access and facilities. 

But votes at the BCCI elections arc so 
important that all the journalistic outcry 
or the spectators’ anguish are suppres¬ 
sed. And Cuttack becomes, once again, 
the venue for an international — this 
time, a World Cup match. 

Consider Vishakhapatnam. And 
Patna. As far as spectator interest goes, 
the stands could probably fill up for a 
World Cup match. But when cricketing 
antecedents and future prospects are con¬ 
cerned, both take seats way, way, back. 

The bulk of Bihar’s cricketers have 


come from the steel and coal belt. And 
Andhra’s from Hyderabad and the hin¬ 
terland. Guwahati’s Nehru Stadium 
does, indeed, lack media facilities. The 
sprawling complex could do with a per¬ 
manent media room with electronic faci¬ 
lities and a large press box. The practice 
pitches also need sprucing up. . 

But these could never have been insur¬ 
mountable problems. Just as Indore 
could have been a far better centre than 
Gwalior could ever hope to be. And, 
purely from the point of view of cricket¬ 
ing tradition and ambience, Bombay 
and Madras arc generations ahead of 
Mohali. 

Jamshedpur was given the stick for 
two years, over the unruly behaviour of 
crowds during an international. It has 
won a reprieve, though not for the World 
Cup. If crowd behaviour is an important 
criterion, the terrible heckling of the Indi¬ 
an captain in a recent match in Calcutta 
should have worked against this sport¬ 
ing capital staging one ot the semis. 
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Lines 


With the World Cup approaching, a major 
controversy surfaces over the selection of venues 



even the closest tie in 
the preliminary league. 

Fven in the matter of 
match allotment, there is 
considerable heartburn in 
cricketing circles, which 
includes the Indian cap¬ 
tain, Mohammad Azha- 
ruddin. Imagine Gwalior 
getting the India-West 
Indies match - the bigg¬ 
est crowd-pulling match 
outside the knockout 
competition. But then, 
this was another "politi¬ 
cal" decision. 


Cup matches involving as many as eight 
of the 12 teams taking part in the compe¬ 
tition. Television will bring every match 
live to each country where it will be play¬ 
ed as local interest will be kept alive 
throughout. And, with the high standai- 
ds reportedl> set for venue selection, it is 
expected that spectators will be allowed 
to watch matches in a congenial atmos¬ 
phere without restrictions at every turn 
and at reasonably low cost. 

Meanwhile, the ongoing battle bet 
ween BCCI secretary Jagmohan Dalnu- 
ya and the Assam CTicket Association is 
slowly degenerating into a low-level 
farce with accusations and counter- 


But that is not just unthinkable. It is 
preposterous. How can the BCCI secre¬ 
tary be denied the honour of staging one 


of the semifinals' 


;rowd behaviour 


in the recent past could not have been 
one of the deciding issues. 

O verall, the situation is exactly as it 
would have been had the group 
backed by Madhavrao Scindia won the | 
last elections. Board members’ interests 
have always taken precedence over all 
others, spectators included. 

Otherwise, how does one explain the 
absence of Bombay from even the 
quarter-finals list? The cricket capital of 
the country deserved a semifinal, consi¬ 
dering its history, contribution and 
genuine (as opposed to ignorant, status¬ 
conscious) spectator support. 

The BCCl’s argument that Bombay’s 
India-Australia tie is very important 
does not hold water, because even 
should Pakistan meet Sri Lanka in the 
semifinal, that match would have far 
more bearing on the competition than 



Despite the high standards set for venue selection, Indian 
captain Mohammad Azharuddin said that he was 
dissatisfied with the venues chosen for India's. 
preliminary league matches in the World Cup 


Madras and Bangalore qualified for 
the quarter-finals which, in the context 
of match allotment, must be considered 
a great achievement for the south. 

Azharuddin said at a public forum 
that he was dissatisfied with the venues 
chosen for India’s preliminary league 
matches. He cut an even sorrier figure 
by publicly undermining the efforts of 
India’s greatest all-rounder, Kapil Dev, 
at the same sitting. 

However, India’s spectators can 
expect a feast of fire through 17 World 


accusations flowing monotonously on. 
One thing is certain: Guwahati is not 
going to get any international match in a 
long while. 

The other certainty is that, at the next 
elections, the Dalmiya group will find 
the going rough. And this includes 
BCCI president I.S. Bindra because he 
got Mohali of all places as a venue for 
the prestigious second semifinal. One 
hopes that, ultimately, ciicket beats all 
parties. • 

MfitUn 












SHOWING CONCERN: US Ambassador Frank Wisner meets JKLF chief Yasin Malik (left) 

Feelin g the pulse 

US ambassador Frank Wisner’s visit to the state indicates that 
America is eager to play a major role in Kashmir 

significant. Kashmir’s accession to India. 

The US ambassador’s trip highlight- What’s more, the US developed rela- 
ed the fact that Kashmir still occupies an tions with the All Party Hurriyat Confe- 
important position in the superpower’s rence. It was at the intervention of the 
scheme of things. Because of its strate- US that the Government of India allow- 
gic proximity to both the erstwhile ed Hurriyat leaders to attend the Islamic 
Soviet Union and China, Kashmir has Summit at Casablanca last year. All this 
always figured prominently on the US’s seemed to indicate that the US was anxi- 
strategic agenda. ous to intervene in Kashmir. 

It was against this backdrop that the 
The US has always supported the American envoy’s visit assumed special 
Kashmiri people’s right of self- significance. But Frank Wisner was care- 
determination and insisted that the ful not to offend any of the ’’three" part- 
Kashmir issue cjnnot be resolved bilate- ies (India, Pakistan and the people of 
rally by India and Pakistan alone. Presi- Kashmir) to the dispute. Instead, he 
dent Bill Clinton has referred to Kash- pleaded for a negotiated settlement to 
mir as a "major trouble spot” in an the satisfaction of the Kashmiri people, 
address at the United Nations’ General Wisner said that his country was keen to 
Assembly. US secretary of state Robin see peace in Kashmir. 

Raphel, later, went to the extent of decla- He decided to get a feel of the situa- 
ring that her country did not recognise tion in this strife-tom state by holding 


That the United States 
of America is keen to 
play a role in Jammu 
and Kashmir was 
made clear by US 
ambassador Frank 
Wisner’s visit to the 
state. Earlier, 

Wisner’s visit seemed 
to be jinxed as it had to be postponed 
twice because of the Chfar cpisod^. But 
last fortnight, he finally arrived in the 
troubled state on a four-day visit. 

This was the first visit to the state by a 
US ambassador in a long, long time. Fol¬ 
lowing the Indian government’s deci¬ 
sion to pursue a "policy of transparen¬ 
cy", several diplomats of various Euro¬ 
pean countries have visited Jammu and 
Kashmir during the last one year. But 
Frank Wisner’s visit was the most 
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Prima donna 


UP chief minister Mayawati expands her Cabinet , but 
decides to retain 61 portfolios for herself 


talks with a cross-section of people. He 
held extensive talks with members of 
the state administration who apprised 
him of the security problems plaguing 
the state. Wisner then went on to meet 
former chief minister Dr Farooq 
Abdullah. 

Then, Wisner had a "free and frank" 
discussion with leaders of the All Party 
Hurriyat Conference. And talks with 
Jammu and Kashmir Liberation Front 
(JKLF) president Mohammad Yasin 
Malik also figured on the US ambas¬ 
sador’s packed agenda Wisner also 
sought the views of the Kashmiri Pan¬ 
dits and met representatives of several 
trade and industrial organisations in the 
state. Wisner discussed the current 
problems with the state’s former Chief 
Justice, Mufti Bahauddin Farooqui, and 
other human rights activists. 

According to Wisner, there was a 
"window of opportunity" to resolve the 
Kashmir crisis and urged India and Paki¬ 
stan to begin dialogues in order to resto¬ 
re peace in the Valley But he also 
emphasised the need to include the 
people of Kashmir in these talks to reach 
a tripartite agreement. 

In an interesting development, the US 
ambassador in Pakistan has been assign¬ 
ed to "brief' Wisner on the develop¬ 
ments in Pakistan vis-a-vis India, in 
general, and the "former princely state 
of Jammu and Kashmir", in particular. 
During the last one month, the US 
ambassador in Pakistan is said to have 
held talks with several government offi¬ 
cials in this regard. 

Also, besides the "follow-up action of 
sending a detailed report to his govern¬ 
ment in Washington", Wisneris schedul¬ 
ed to meet senior government officials 
in New Delhi to convey his assessment 
of the situation in Jammu and Kashmir. 

But it seems unlikely that the US has a 
clear-cut solution to the complex pro¬ 
blems of Jammu and Kashmir. And 
Frank Wisner does not consider elec¬ 
tions to be the ultimate means of bring¬ 
ing peace to the Valley, While conced¬ 
ing that elections were important to 
involve the people of Kashmir in 
"decision-making", Wisner stressed that 
"things would have to be shaped into a 
dialogue even after polls". 

The US ambassador also made it clear 
that the Shimla Agreement was hardly 
"complete" and that it "needs further 
enrichment", through talks held by India 
and Pakistan, if it was to pave the way 
for peace in Kashmir. • 

Rmshtd Ahnwd/Srinmgar 
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The much-awaited 
Cabinet expansion in 
Uttar Pradesh clearly 
proved that chief mini¬ 
ster Mayawati is tak¬ 
ing no chances. On 26 
UTTAR June, while inducting 
31 ministers in the 
newly-formed Bahu- 
jan Samaj Party (BSP) government, 
Mayawati chose to retain as many as 61 
portfolios for herself. 

When, in early June, the BSP—with 
considerable support from the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) — staged a remarka¬ 
ble coup to oust Samajwadi Party leader 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, Mayawati was 
sworn in as chief minister. Since then, 
the government had been functioning 
with just two members. Thus, the pres¬ 
ent expansion is being viewed as the first 
indication of Maya wad’s style of 
functioning. 

Significantly, the CM’s 61 portfolios 
include all the key areas of administra¬ 
tion — finance, home, energy, public 
agriculture, industries, excise, 
fbod and civil supplies, tourism, plann¬ 
ing and so on..Only two senior members 
of the ministry—who had been promin¬ 
ent Cabinet members in the erstwhile 
Mulayam government — have been 
entrusted with some important portfo¬ 


lios. Ram Lakhan Verma, the senior- 
most member in the BSP and the only 
one to be inducted with Mayawati her¬ 
self during the 3 June swearing-in. has 
been given charge of forests, small and 
rural industries. R.K Chaudhary has 
been entrusted with health, science 
and technology. 

Interestingly, Dina Nath Bhaskar, the 
BSP’s rural development minister in 
Mulayam’s government, has not found a 
place m Mayawati’s Cabinet. Bhaskar 
had earlier been embroiled in several 
controversies and even implicated in a 
murder case. Senior leaders of the BJP 
had apparently made it clear that 
Bhaskar ought to be sidelined. Thus, the 
rural development portfolio has gone to 
newcomer Chainsukh Bharti. 

But Mayawati denies having succum¬ 
bed to pressure from the BJP. She brush¬ 
ed aside the suggestion with, "It (the 
exclusion of Bhaskar) is an internal mat¬ 
ter of our party and there is no reason 
why 1 should divulge the reasons." 
Mayawati went on to accuse the media 
of trying "to forge a nft between the BSP 
and the BJP". "Ideas like pressure from 
the BJP are only a figment of imagina¬ 
tion of the press. But let me tell > ou, noth¬ 
ing of that kind is going to happen," she 
said. 

BJP leader Kalyan Singh admits that 


ALL THE CHIEF MINISTER’S MEN: members of Mayawati \v Cabinet being 
sworn in 
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High and dry 


Chief minister N. T. Rama Rao seems determined to 
carry his pet prohibition project through 


his parly did have reservations about 
"people like Bhaskur". But he also 
insists, "We did not exercise any pressu¬ 
re on the BSP about who to include in 
the Cabinet.” 

Moreover, Mayawati has countered 
Mulayam Singh's charge that her 
government was going to be ‘anti- 
Muslim’ — since it was based on an alli¬ 
ance with the BJP — by including four 
Muslim ministers in the Cabinet. Besi¬ 
des, she has created a portfolio exclusive¬ 
ly devoted to the welfare of minorities 
— something Mulayam had promised 
but had never done. 

In a bid to win over the fence- 
sitters who carliei owed allegiance to, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, Mayawati has 
made it a point to include each of the 
four defectors from the Samajwadi Par¬ 
ty in her Cabinet. 


POWER PLAY 


M On 26 June, Mayawati 
expanded her Cabinet by 
p .; Inducting 31 ministers. But, 
by retaining all the key 
•>: portfolios for herself, the CM 
& ;i has shown that she Is taking 
•#? no chances 

'ft; Although Mayawati insists 
% otherwise, it Is apparent that 
'the Cabinet expansion has 
been Influenced by the BJP 


"Since we did not have any member 
of the upper castes among our legisla¬ 
tors, two upper caste members from 
Mulayam’s party, Hriday Narain Dik- 
shit and Praveen Singh Aron, will repres¬ 
ent Brahmins and baniyas respectively," 
said Mayawati. But Afon declined to 
take oath at the last minute, as he felt that 
"representation of the Vaishya Samaj 
could be done in the correct spirit only if 
he was offered a Cabinet rank". But 
then, BSP supremo Kanshi Ram manag¬ 
ed to convince Aron who was sworn in 
at a special ceremony in the evening of 
26 June. 

This just goes to show how vital Kan¬ 
shi Ram is in the BSP government’s 
scheme of things. And it remains to be 
seen how well he can guide his political 
shishya Mayawati to handle the affairs 
of the state. • 

thmrmiChmndrm/Lucknow 


Say one thing about 
Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister N.T. Rama 
Rao — he sure can 
keep everyone gues¬ 
sing. Barely seven 
ANDHRA days after announcing 
that he would abide by 
the Andhra Pradesh 
High Court stricture — of allowing dis¬ 
tilleries and breweries in the state to func¬ 
tion for export purposes — the Telugu 
Desam Party (TDP) supremo has chang¬ 
ed his mind. 

Since January 1995, total prohibition 
has been in force in the state. But 
recently, a writ petition was filed by 
liquor manufacturers McDowells and 
Shaw Wallace to the Andhra High 
Court. The liquor giants complained 
that they had several export commit¬ 
ments which they were not being able to 
fulfil because of the government’s 
inflexible stance. 

The high court then directed the state 
government to renew their licences for 
manufacture of Indian-made foreign 
liquor (IMFL) and beer, contending that 


"manufacture of spirits for export" did 
not come under the purview of prohibi¬ 
tion. The government was asked to 
renew the licences by 17 June, ruling out 
any scope for the state to file a special 
leave petition before the Supreme Court. 

Though NTR was initially opposed to 
the idea, he reportedly signed the file per¬ 
mitting the renewal of licences for distil¬ 
leries and breweries, a few days before 
his Britain visit. A ‘memo’ was issued to 
all liquor manufacturers to that effect. 
And just when liquor units in the state 
were beginning to celebrate, a diktat fax¬ 
ed from London by N.T. Rama Rao 
has put paid to their hopes of reviving 
business in Andhra Pradesh. 

This order by the CM, deciding not to 
relent on the issue of total prohibition, 
has virtually ensured that the liquor 
industry must find a way out of the state. 
Prior to January 1995, 60 distilleries and 
seven breweries were engaged in liquor 
trctde in the state. Now, six months after 
the prohibition order was imposed, 
some 25 distilleries and four breweries 
remain. 

The Andhra Pradesh Wineries and 
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Distilleries Association (APWDA) clai¬ 
med that an investment of Rs 800 crorc 
had been made to set up the manufactur¬ 
ing and auxiliary units of the industry 
here. Following the prohibition order, 
23,(XX) bars and retail outlets all over the 
state had to close shop, rendering lakhs 
of people jobless. 

Complains LG. Goud, president of 
the APWDA, "30,(XX) tonnes of molas¬ 
ses, one crorc litre of wash and one crore 
litre of rectified spirit were lying in stock 
with the manufacturing units since Janu¬ 
ary with fond hopes that the government 
would change its stance. If business deci¬ 
sions are altered to suit political ends, 
then the state will not witness any 
industrial growth." 

The six-month-old total prohibition 
order has already cost the Rs 250 crore 
hotel industry in the stale 35 per cent of 
its revenue. "All major conferences, 
seminars and workshops are being held 
in other states The occupancy rates in 
the hotels have dropped by 40 per cent", 
says D. Prashanth, food and beverages 
manager of Hotel Daspalla in 
Visakhapatnam. 

But, even in the face of these colossal 
losses, the government seems determin¬ 
ed not to change its stance The 
prohibition-lobby in the ministry feels 
that it has effectively curbed smuggling 
of liquor. Nearly 15,000 persons are 
leported to have been arrested in this con¬ 
nection since the prohibition order was 
invoked, of which 3,2(X) have been con¬ 
victed. But all this has done little to stem 
the flow of liquor, from the neighbour¬ 
ing states of Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, 
into the state. 

In an interesting development, 
bootleggers are tapping major defence 
installations like those of the AOC, 
EME, the Army and the Air Force 
around Hyderabad and Visakhapatnam 
for their supply of liquor. And though 
the liquor prices in Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu have shot up by 25 per cent, liquor 
consumption per month shows an 
increase of 35 per cent since prohibition 
was imposed in Andhra. 

Given all this, it is being increasingly 
felt that the TDP government’s determi¬ 
nation to turn Andhra Pradesh into a dry 
state is mo«t impractical. But NTR has, 
once again, bowed down to the mandate 
of the powerful anti-liquor lobby. 

But, in the face of heavy industrial los¬ 
ses, one wonders how long the Andhra 
chief minister can remain inflexible 
about seeing his pet project through. • 
6 . 1 . RaMakrt9htm/HydmrMimd 


Striking at the roots 

The state judicial department \v decision to auction 
7ft valuable teak trees of the Murshidabad Nawab 's 
Estate raises a storm 
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A CRUEL BLOW. Jelled trees at the Murshidabad Nawab ‘.s Estate 


In the caily Nineties, 
the West Bengal 
government ordered 
that no mango orchard 
or saloon (teak) fore¬ 
st in Malda and Mur- 
shidabad districts 
WEST BENGAL could he denuded 
with (Hit prior permis¬ 
sion of the state forest department Bui 
recently, 78 sagoon tiecs of the Murshi- 
dabadNawab’s Estate have been auction¬ 
ed to a private firm for felling by the 
state judicial department. And that too, 
for a song. 

According to local people in Bchram- 
porc, the 78 sagoon trees that have been 
auctioned for Rs 7 lakh were worth seve¬ 
ral crores. Thus, the entire episode has 
assumed the proportions of a major 
scam. 

These trees had been planted by the 
Nawab of Murshidabad decades ago and 
are being looked after by the judicial 
department since 1 ( >85. In April 1995, 
state judicial minister Abdul Quiyom 
Mollah ordered the trees to be auction¬ 
ed. According to some district officials, 
no advertisement inviting tenders for the 
auction was published in any newspaper 
of West Bengal. 


Complains Sanjccv Chopra, district 
magistrate (DM) of Murshidabad, 
"None of the concerned officials — the 
local block development officer, the 
DM or the forest department—were ser¬ 
ved a copy of the tender notice or were 
informed that a private firm had been 
allowed to cut those s a goon trees " 

However, copies of the notice were 
forwarded to three officials of the Nawa- 
b’s estate--- the personal assistant of the 
estate manager, the storekeeper and the 
cashier of the Wasif Manjil Palace. Fol¬ 
lowing this, the 78 trees were auctioned 
to a private firm owned by one Goutam 
Sarkarof Lai bag, Murshidabad 

But all the trees have not been felled 
yet. Following an order of the district 
administration, the operation has been 
stopped after 37 trees were cut down. 
The private firm claims that it has paid 
half the total tendered amount already. 

And the case has attracted a lot of 
attention. In a letter dated 16 May, 1995, 
D.P. Sarkar, special secretary, judicial 
department, informed the DM, "In futu¬ 
re, permission for cutting further trees 
will not be given without prior consulta¬ 
tion with the district administration...He 
(the DM) is, therefore, requested to 
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issue necessary tiansit permit and no 
objection certificate in this regard as ear¬ 
ly as possible." 

But Chopra is determined to get to the 
root of the matter. According to the DM, 
"Reports relating to the felling of these 
saloon trees have been given to the com¬ 
missioner, presidency division." The 
commissioner, S.S Chattopadhyay, 


TIMBER TALES 



Violating a government 
directive, the state Judicial 
department has auctioned 78 
teak trees without notifying 
the concerned authorities 

The trees, worth several 
crores, were sold off for a 
mare Rs 7 lakh. It seems that 
a major timber racket is 
being run In the Murshldabad 
district 


said, "The stale government has recently 
asked me to conduct an enquiry relating 
to the controversy. It will take time to 
submit the reports." 

But the demand for an enquiry has not 
gone down too well with officials of the 
judicial department. Special secretary 


Sarkar has made his displeasure quite 
apparent In a letter written to Chopra on 
17 May, Sarkar staled, "Any enquiry 
now, would, in fact, amount to a chal¬ 
lenge to the decision of the MIC 
(ministcr-in-charge), law and judicial 
department. West Bengal, which we can¬ 
not do. cither by law or according to the 
rules of business. 

"We should not forget that neithei the 
district authority nor the section of a par¬ 
ticular department can chal lengc and reo¬ 
pen the decision already taken by the 
MIC. I am instructed by the MIC to 
inform you that he has taken serious 
exception to such a proposal of enquiry 
and has directed me to bring the matter 
to the personal notice of the chief secreta¬ 
ry, West Bengal." 

When contacted, Abdul Quiyom Mol- 
lah refused to comment. The estate 
manager of the palace andjudici- 
al department officials also refused to 
disclose anything. But according to a dis¬ 
trict official, "The judicial department 
w as probably aware of the timber racket. 
The matter will be cleared only after the 
enquiry commission completes its' 
investigation and submits an unbiased* 
report." 

And when that will actually come 
about, is anybody’s guess. • 

i <. 

Ashl9 Basu/Behrampore and 
Calcutta 


Crack-down 


Security forces launch a 
major offensive as 
insurgency raises its ugly 
head in the state 

Security forces in Tri¬ 
pura have finally laun¬ 
ched a major offen¬ 
sive to flush out insur¬ 
gents from the Deo 
Reserve Forest Area. 

The Tripura police, 
the Tripura State 
Rifles and the Central 
Reserve Police Force (CRPF) have team¬ 
ed up to begin a joint operation since 20 
June. And they have already met with 
some success. On 21 June, two National 
Liberation Front of Tripura (NLFT) 
ultras were killed and four others 
captured. 

According to Tripura home minister 
Samar Chaudhuri, such an operation 
had become essential as a large group of 
the National Socialist Council of Naga¬ 
land (NSCN) had set up a camp in the 
Deo Reserve Forest Area with the help 
of the NLFT. Fully aware of the threat it 



TRIPURA 


Maiden ve nture 

A drive to recruit domestic help for Singapore runs 
into trouble in Meghalaya 


S everal in the north-east believe 
that it is the best thing to have 
happened there in a long time. A few 
feel otherwise. But there is little 
doubt that, for once, the issue of insur¬ 
gency has taken a back-seat in the 
region. 

Suddenly, a large employment 
market for the people of the north¬ 
east has opened up in Singapore. Fol¬ 
lowing the Filipino maids’ controver¬ 
sy, many domestic workers were call¬ 
ed back from Singapore by the Philip¬ 
pines. This has resulted in a sharp 
rise in the demand for Indian workers. 

And given the Singapore 
employers* preference for 
employees closer to them "religious¬ 


ly and ethnically”, the focus of place¬ 
ment agencies has, quite understan¬ 
dably, been oh the north-cast. 

Although placement agencies, 
under the Indian Personnel Export 
Promotion Council (IPEPC), were 
aware of the "immense manpower 
potential in the north-eastern states”, 
their interest in the region would not 
have been aroused had it not been for 
the insistence of Union labour mini¬ 
ster Pumo S. Sangma. Sangma has 
been requesting the IPEPC to grant 
people of the north-east an opportuni¬ 
ty to enjoy ariiareofftejofropportu- 
nities abroad. And now, his efforts 
have paid off with a serious recruit¬ 
ment drive—especial ly for maids 


— being launched in the region. 

For starters. Singapore has given a 
target of 20,000 maids for Indian 
placement agencies, of which 5,000 
are to he recruited from the north¬ 
east. But the very first recruitment 
drive in Shillong by Guwahati-based 
H&Z International Inc. —the 
only licensed placement agen¬ 
cy for the entire region — has run 
into trouble. 

An interview conducted by the 
firm in Shillong during the first Week 
of June met with a hostile reception 
from organisations like the Khasi Stu¬ 
dents Union (KSU) and the Federa¬ 
tion of Khasi Jaintia and Garo People 
(FKJGP). 

Their contention was that die 
placement agencies had a sinister 
design of running a flesh trade racket 
by exploiting the unsuspecting local 
womep. According to the Synjufc 
Kynthei, a Shillong-based women’s 
welfare organisation, dm placement 
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posed to the state, Chaudhuri has also 
apprised Union home minister S B. Cha- 
van of the situation. 

While the threat Irom insurgents has 
loomed large over the stale for quite 
some time, things have come to a head 
now. A group of about 20 insurgents of 
the NLFT— who have recently receiv¬ 
ed military training from the Kachin 
Independent Army in northern Myan¬ 
mar— has entered the state recently. 

The group sneaked into India through 
Moreh in Manipui and then reached Tri¬ 
pura via Mi/oram. In its first operation, 
this dreaded outfit ambushed a govern¬ 
ment vehicle on 7 June at a tribal village 
ol North Tripura. Two CRPF personnel 
and four other people were killed in the 
am hush 

The confrontation bciween security 
forces and the insurgents has had a politi¬ 
cal fallout as well Samar Chaudhuri has 
accused the Tripura National Volun¬ 
teers (TNV) — an insurgent outfit 
which has evolved into a political party 
— of having close links with the NLFT. 

TNV supremo Bijoy Hrankhawl told 
Sunday that the political party had abso¬ 
lutely no links with the NLFT insur¬ 
gents. "I have met the home minister and 
clearly stated that I have no links with 
any insurgent outfit since I surrendered 
arms," Hrankhawl declared. 

But according to official reports. 11 



DENYING LINKS WITH MILITANTS: TNV leader Bijoy Hrankhawl 


insurgent outfits arc operating in the 
state and many of them are patronised by 
political parties. And many of these 
'groups arc said to have their camps in 
the Chittagong Mil! Tracts of 
Bangladesh. 

The alleged nexus between militants 
land politicians has become a serious 
cause for concern. And with election^ to 
the Tripura T ribal Area Autonomous 


District Council (TTADC) — whose 
present termcxpneson 17 July — round 
the corner, things are expected to hot up 
further 

How smoothly the political process in 
the state will he conducted during the 
coming months, could well depend on 
how successful the present crack down 
on the insurgents is • 

Jayanta Bhattacharya/Agartala 


agency’s stress ort Oriental looks 
among women for jobs in Singapore 
is highly objectionable. They also 
feel that the word “maid" has a very 
vague connotation and the salary to 

OPTIMISTIC: Akid Zaman , of the 
placement agency 


be paid — Singapore $250— though 
quite a sum in terms of Indian rupees, 
was hardly adequate for a place like 
Singapore. 

The placement agency is quick to 
defend its modus operandi. "We are 
not dealing in commodities here, but 
in human lives," Akid Zaman; part¬ 



ner of H&Z International Inc.* told 
Sunday. "To he a personnel 
exporter, one needs the Union labour 
ministry’s nod and wc have had to ful¬ 
fil 37 stipulates inclusive of bank 
guarantee, police verification and 
trade licence. Do you think wc have 
taken so much trouble to throw it all 
away by indulging in dubious 
dealings?" 

After the Shillong fiasco, the agen¬ 
cy is all too eager to "forget 
Meghalaya" and concentrate on 
other states in the region. "Already 
we have had a tremendous response 
from Nagaland* Mizoram, and the 
North Cachar Hills in Assam," said 
Zaman. 

And despite this hiccup, both the 
IPEPC and the placement agency are 
confident that personnel export, a 
new concept in the north-east, would 
fast catch on in the region. • 
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Brothers-in-arms 


Soumya Ranjan Patmiik, J.B. Patnaik's son-in-law, 
and his brother Niranjan Patnaik, hit out against the 
government’s policies 


A saffron 
wave 


The BJP sweeps the 
municipal polls in the state 

A saffron wave is 
sweeping Gujarat like 
never before Follow¬ 
ing its resounding vic¬ 
tor) in the Assembly 
elections, the Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Party (BJP) 
GUJARAT has now registered a 
thumping win in the 
municipal polls. The BJP captured all 
the six municipal corporations — in 
Ahmcdahad, Baroda, Surat, Rajkot, 
Jamnagai and Bhavnagar — by bagging 
a phenomenal 395 out of 468 seats. The 
Congress managed a pathetic 37. 

The municipal polls have now assum¬ 
ed special significance as they virtually 
end all hopes ot the Congress staging a 
comeback in the state. The BJP has not 
only consolidated its position in some of 
the municipalities, but also made deep 
inroads into what were previously consi¬ 
dered ‘Congress territory*. 

Primary among them arc Baroda and 
Surat. The BJP will control the munici¬ 
pal corporations in central and south 
Gujarat for the first time. Significantly, 
not a single Congressman has found a 
place in the Sural Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion. The BJP won an amazing 98 out of 
99 seats m Surat. 

The debacle couldn’t have come at a 
more inopportune lime for the state Con¬ 
gress. Already riven by factionalism, the 
Pradesh Congress Committee (PCC) is 
sure to witness many an ugly scene fol¬ 
lowing this rout. It is evident that someth¬ 
ing drastic needs to be done to revitalise 
the party in the state. For one, PCC chief 
Prabodh Raval is sure to find himself in 
the line of fire. It seems likely that 
Madhavsinh Solanki, an AICC general 
secretary, will play a major role in the 
state now. 

Meanwhile, the newly-elected BJP 
members of the municipal corporations 
have vowed to offer a clean administra¬ 
tion. And if, for once, electoral promises 
are fulfilled, the BJP will succeed in 
effectively shutting out the Congress in 
Gujarat—for some time to come. • 
ft. Jo*i$f/Ahmodmb*d 
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Chief minister J.B. 
Patnaik must be hop 
ing that history does 
not repeat itself. Dur¬ 
ing his last tenure, Pat¬ 
naik had been embroil- 
J ed in a major con- 
ORISSA troversy involving his 
family. The chief 
minister had been accused of nepotism 
and his government had come to symbo¬ 
lise corruption. This time, once again, it 
is members of his family who seem to be 
the greatest threat to Patnaik’s authority. 

Patnaik’s high-profile son-in-law and 
the state Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
vice-president, Soumya Ranjan Patnaik, 



FAMILY MATTERS: chief minister J.B. 
Patnaik's son-in-law, Soumya Ranjan 


has emerged as a great source of embar¬ 
rassment for the chief minister. Specula¬ 
tion of SoumyaRanjanjoining the Janata 
Dal is rife in the state capital. It is believ¬ 
ed that Janata Dal leader Biju Patnaik, 
smarting under the electoral loss to his 
arch rival J.B. Patnaik, is determined to 
destabilise the Congress government. 
And so, Soumya Ranjan figures promi¬ 
nently in his plans. 

Soumya Ranjan is upset over 
J.B. Patnaik’s callous attitude towards 
his brother—industries minister, Niran¬ 
jan Patnaik. It is evident that the CM has 


given greater importance in his present 
party organisation to Basant Kumar 
Biswal — a sworn enemy of Niranjan 
Patnaik. Biswal*s appointment as depu¬ 
ty chief minister and his being given the 
plum portfolios of finance, irrigation 
and parliamentary affairs has irked the 
Niranjan Patnaik camp no end. 

Moreover, the chiel minister has been 
consulting Basant Kum ir Biswal in all 
important matters ol administration, 
while Niranjan Patnaik has been com¬ 
pletely sidelined. 

Now, Niranjan Patnaik and Soumya 
Ranjan — who is also the editor of two 
Onya dailies — seem hell-bent on creat¬ 
ing trouble for the chief minister. Niran¬ 
jan, in a letter written to J.B. Patnaik, has 
attacked Biswal and the policies of the 
state government. The decision to 
impose a controversial two per cent 
multi-point additional sales tax — alleg¬ 
ed to be Biswal’s brainchild — has been 
severely criticised by Niranjan. 

Thanks to Soumya Ranjan, the letter 
— accusing the deputy chief minister of 
taking an "anti-people" measure — con¬ 
veniently found its way into the media 
This proved most embarrassing for the 
chief minister. 

And Soumya Ranjan did not slop at 
that. He, then, launched a fierce attack 
on Biswal. Soumya accused the deputy 
chief minister of being a "high-handed 
person w ith a feudal mind-set’ who was 
"overstepping his authority". 

An angry Biswal has lashed out at the 
Niranjan Patnaik camp within the party 
and partly blamed the chief minister for 
failing to discipline his relatives. But he 
has categorically announced that he was 
"the last person to destabilise the govern¬ 
ment", whatever provocations there be 
from the Patnaik brothers. 

But despite Biswal’s pronounce¬ 
ments of loyalty towards the J.B. Pat¬ 
naik government, it is clear that unless 
the chief minister can bring his errant 
relatives to book soon, the Soumya 
Patnaik-Niranjan Patnaik duo can do 
irreparable damage to the three- 
and-a-half-month-old Congress 

government. • 

Mmrmdm P. Nmnda/Bhu b anmtwmr 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Write or wrong? 

■ First, it was the turn of 
Bihar chief minister Laloo 
Prasad Yadav. Then, Tamil 
Nadu CM Jayalaiitha follow¬ 
ed suit. And now, the West 
Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education (WBSH) has deci¬ 
ded that Jyoti Basu is perfect 
textbook material. 

A book containing a 
whole chapter devoted to the 
veteran CPI(M) leader’s 
achievements, has already 
found its way to various 
schools m the districts. The 
chapter, entitled "Jyoti Basu, 
the new maker of West 
Bengal", has been specially 
"recommended" by the 
WBSE as part of the Bengali 
composition curriculum for 
Classes IX and X. 

Coming just after a chap¬ 
ter on Mother Teresa, the 
essay on Jvoti Basu is noth¬ 
ing but an unabashed eulo¬ 
gy A sample: "Truly, there 
is something magical about 
the name ‘Jyoti Basu’. In a 
word, he is incomparable." 

All this praise has raised 
serious doubts in the minds 
of several academicians m 


the state. They wonder what 
kind of an impact this will 
have on students and where 
this leaves the first chief 
minister, Dr B.C. Roy. in the 
context of the state’s history. 

But the octogenarian CM 
seems hardly satisfied with a 
mere chapter. Now on the 
anvil is a full-fledged biogra¬ 
phy. Written by Surabhi Ban- 
nerjec, head of department 
of Calcutta University’s 
English department, the 


book on the life and times of 
Jyoti Basu is scheduled to be 
published by Penguin India 
next year. 

Storm in a 
teacup 

■ The Raj Bhavan in Calcut¬ 
ta has been hit by a storm — 
literally in a teacup. 

It has been a tradition of 
the Governor heic to present 
tea caddies (ornate chests) 
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Contributed by Sureshkumar T.M Tlrur, Kerala 


| containing the famed Darjee¬ 
ling tea to visiting dignita¬ 
ries. But, for the past few 
months, this practice has had 
to be stopped. 

The trouble began when 
the Tea Trading Corporation 
of India (TTCI) stopped sup¬ 
plying tea caddies to the Raj 
Bhavan. For quite some 
years now, the Raj Bhavan 
has been receiving tea cadd¬ 
ies from the TTCI free of 
charge. The TTCI manage¬ 
ment, faced with rising 
costs, has now decided that it 
must be paid for its services. 

But the Raj Bhavan autho- J 
rities are adamant. The ques¬ 
tion of clearing the pending 
bills does not arise, as "we 
have never paid for them," is 
what the joint secretary to 
the Governor, D.K. Chow- 
dhury, has to say. 

Now, irked by the fact that 
he could not present several 
eminent state guests, includ¬ 
ing Pranab Mukherjee, with 
these traditional gifts, Gover¬ 
nor Raghunath Reddy has 
ordered an enquiry to find 
out whal exactly is 
brewing. • 


MILESTONES 


APPOINTED: Lt.-Gen. Mottlal Dhar, general officer, 
commanding-in-chief, Southern Command, as the new 
vice-chief of die army staff. 

ELECTED: West Bengal Speaker Hashim Abdul 
Halim as president of die World Federation of UN 

Aeeoclatlons at the,plenary session of the federation, in 
San Francisco, on 29 June. 

APPOINTED: D.K. Slnha as vice-chancellor of Vlava 
Bharat! University, in Santmiketan. 

DIED: Journalist RabIJit Chaudhury, special 
representative Of The Statesman, in Calcutta, on 26 June. 
He was 54. 

0160: A|lt S. Gopal, editor of the National Press 
Agency, and a well-known writer on international affairs, 

on 28"June, He was 63. 

y 1 / '• 

DIED: DrBala, scholar and former vice-chancellor 


itbai 


of the Guru Nanak Dev University, at Amritsar, on 25 
June, He was 68. 

INDICTED: Deposed Bangladesh President. H.M. 
Erahad for the murder of Major General Abul Manzoor, 
14 years ago, in Chittagong. 

CHOSEN: The Bengal Rural Welfare Service, an 

NGO from Calcutta, for the prestigious Japanese 
National Panasonic Award for its putstanding 
contribution in the field of social welfare. The award 
carries a cash prize of US $ 20,000. 

AWARDED: To Dr Harlah Chandra Vyaa, die 
Shlksha Puraskar, 1993-1994, for his book, 
Pariyavaran Shiksha, by the department of education of 
the Central Hindi Directorate. 

PRESENTED: This first GodrsjZss TV Vlswers 
Choice Award for the best female model to Miss World 

AMhararyaRil. 
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ARIES 


(21 Man h 20 April) 

L ong-distance 

communication can he 
informative You can get 
important news I mm 
contacts ip othei places. Hut 
advice closer to home can he 
misleading family 
members may speak m a 
purely theoretical wa> that 
bears no relation to 
experience 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 Ma\) 

T ry to find ways ol 

pa i tic i pa I mg in activities 
in a practical rathei than a 
financial way. Your 
love-1de can take an 
Intelestmg turn friends can 
arrange meetings with a 
delight I ul person. Your 
business thinking should not 
go beyond the financial 
reserves that are 
immediately available. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

Y ou can race ahead now 
in business and career 
affairs. Profits in these areas 
can break records Much will 
depend on your ability to 
sense the public mood and 
anticipate new demands and 
tastes. Your creative insights 
will allow you to produce the 
very items or ideas that can 
influence wider fashions. 

CANCER 


(2J June*20 July) 

D ifferences may arise 
between you and family 
members. You may have to 
be an arbitrator or a 
peacemaker. Be neutral if 
you are not involved in 
disputes. And if you are 
involved, your ability to see 
the other person's point of 
view will be called into play. 


LEO 


(21 Jul\ 20Au hum) 

T his week may seem to 
craw 1 along at a snail’s 
pace But the slower rhythm 
should suit you in some 
ways You can handle |obs 
and duties w ith moic 
thoroughness. The 
perfectionist m you can gam 
more satisfaction now' You 
will also have more time and 
inclination to get to the 
bottom of things. 


LIBRA 


(21 September 20 October) 

Y ou may spend a great 
deal if you are to keep 
abreast ol club oi group 
activities. Recreational 
pursuits, though enjoyable, 
can involve costs you have- 
not previously taken into 
account. You should keep 
future financial needs in 
mind when considering how 
best to contribute to 
charitable projects. 





VIRGO 


(21 AuKust-20 September) 

T here may be 

complications regarding 
property affairs. Plans to 
build on home extensions 
may run up against 
government rules. Obtain 
advice before making any 
changes to property. You 
must be more painstaking if 
you are to gel your message 
across to others. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

E ven you can be surprised 
by the high quality of 
your judgement. You 
probably haven’t tested the 
knowledge and experience 
you have acquired. You can 
now see what the struggles 
of the past few years have 
been about. The home will 
be a haven of peace. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November 20 December) 

P owerful people w ill be 
in a position to supply 
you w ith the help they would 
like to give. Youi plans or 
requests will probably be 
received bv them with 
sympathy. In romance, don’t 
expect much of a decisive 
nature lo follow. Don’t use 
youi piofcssional status oi 
mi'luuKcto furthei pcisonal 
cikK 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

E xpicssions of irritation 
and fiustrntion w ill only 
turn diflicull situai ions even 
more sour. But you can have 
a positive influence simply 
by not adding fuel to 
emotional fires. It would he 
inviting trouble to brag 
about any advantages or 
success you have had over 
other less fortunate people. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January 20 February) 

C onfusion can be cleared 
up more simply. You 
will probably derive great 
satisfaction from 
involvement in constructive 
work, even if there is no 
promise of financial reward. 
Baffling mysteries can be 
solved and long-lost items 
found. There should be no 
shortage of energy. Health 
will be fine. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

B e open to new business 
propositions as 
lucrative deals can come 
your way. You can launch 
new commercial ventures 
with ease. Property deals 
will be finalised. Events 
might work out with little 
effort on your part. 
Romantic hopes can be 
fulfilled. • 
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HEARD IN SRINAGAR 

He was Frank but Pakistan is 
none the Wlsner. 

A BUREAUCRAT ON THE US AMBASSADOR'S 
DECISION TO BACK POLLS IN THE VALLEY 


? 


An officer and a 
gentleman 

This seems to be the 
season for resigna¬ 
tions by ‘advisers’. First, the 
security adviser to the 
Jammu and Kashmir Gover¬ 
nor, Lt Gen. M.A. Zaki, put 
in his papers. It was accep¬ 
ted. Then, Jitendra Prasad, 
the political adviser to the 
Prime Minister and who also 
happens to be the UP Con¬ 
gress chief, indicated that he 
was keen to give up his for¬ 
mer post. Narasimha Rao 
complied. 

Both posts are not likely 
to be filled in a hurry. The 
PM is not too keen to have 
another political secretary 
and the Kashmir administra¬ 
tion doesn’t want anyone 
who talks too much about 
law and order in view of the 
imminent elections. 

Zaki\s resignation comes 
after there were several law 
and order problems in the 
Valley. He was hand-picked 
for the job by Governor 
Krishna Rao as he had been a 
corps commander in Kash- 



JiK Governor Krishna Rao: 
losing hla adviser 


mir and knew the terrain and 
the people well. Even then, 
Zaki was reluctant to take up 
the post. As corps comman¬ 
der, he was used to being 
obeyed, but a civilian post in 
the government where autho¬ 
rity was diffused was a differ¬ 


ent proposition altogether. 
Thai the army now was not 
under his control was ano¬ 
ther problem. 

Zaki was an exemplary 
officer — he drew a token 
salary of Re 1 and at a time 


when nearly everyone in 
power in Kashmir is making 
money, there is not one alle¬ 
gation of corruption against 
him. It would indeed be very 
difficult to find a replace¬ 
ment for Zaki. 


Making friends 

Want lessons on how 
to win friends and 
influence people? Ask Laloo 
Yadav. There is no one bet¬ 
ter at it than him. 


Recently, the leader of the 
Opposition in the Bihar 
Assembly, BJP MLA Yash- 



Urioo Prasad Yadav: tha 
darting of tha BJP 


want Sinha, led a delegation 
■into the interiors of the State 
where a strange fever was 
claiming hundreds of lives. 
He visited a hospital in 
Muzaffarpur and found the 
conditions there filthy. A lit¬ 
tle girl, who was brought to 
the hospital, died in front of 
him for lack of medicines. 
When Sinha tried to take up 
the matter with the hospital 
chief, there was an exchange 
of words. 

Sinha reported the matter 
to the government and die 
hospital chief was suspen¬ 
ded. When a question about 
the whole episode was raised 
in the Bihar Assembly, 
Laloo Yadav spared no 
words. 

Defending MLAs no mat¬ 
ter which party they belong¬ 
ed to, did Bihar CM said, 
"He may be a member of the 
Opposition, but let everyone 
understand: we will not toler¬ 
ate any assaults on those 
who are in public service." 

The BJP MLA, Chandra- 
mukhi Devi, who raised the. 
issue, was all smiles. And for 
a few minutes, Laloo was the 
darling of the BJP. • 


KNOWYOURCHIEFMIMISTERS 


The latest in an 
occasional series 


16)SalsengC. 
Marak 

mmmgf—i Began his career as a school teacher. He 
eveh set up a girls high school at Resubalpara, in the East 
Garo Hills district, and later became its headmaster. 

Owes his rise in politics to his mentor, the former 
Meghalaya chief minister. W.A. Sangma. Became a 
minister for the first time in 1975, in the W.A. Sangma 
ministry. Thereafter, he served several ministries, till he 
became the chief minister of a minority Congress 
government in Meghalaya in February 1993. 


■ Stylo: A charming personality, Marak is an extremely 
popular politician. Can keep his cool even in the most 
difficult circumstances, which is why he is liked by most 
bureaucrats in the state. 

And in a state where defections are common and 
governments come and go, Marak has shown 
extraordinary skill in walking the political tightrope. 


■ Future la politics: Though Marak is at the helm of 
a Congress-led coalition In the state, he has so far proved 
to be a great survivor. If he manages to keep the 
Independents under his umbrella as he has done so far, he 
could well rule for some more time. 


■ Frlands and snsmlss: Union labour minister 
P.A. Sangma 1$ said to be his man in Delhi. However, his 
greatest challenge will come from the Independents, who 
are the kingmakers In Meghalaya. 


■ What ha’s moat llkoly to oay;Ym the grand young 
man from Shillong." 


■ Whatho’oloaatHkolytoaoyj'nibeCMagaln.' 
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NrtMayboy 

So what if the Prime 
Minister didn't want 
to celebrate his birthday. 

The Youth Congress deci¬ 
ded that it would not be deni¬ 
ed the chocolate cake, bal¬ 
loons and festiviti.cs on Nara- 
simha Rao's 76th birthday. 
So, though the PM didn’t 
attend his birthday party, 
there was no dearth of people 
to cut the cake, blow out the 



Naraalmha Rao: no 
celebrations, plMM 

candles, clap and sing 
"Happy birthday to you". 

The party thrown by the 
Youth Congress for the PM 
was attended by Matang 
Singh, V.C. Shukla and 
other ministers. Since the 
PM didn’t come — Rao had 
announced earlier that he 
wouldn’t celebrate his birth¬ 
day this year — Matang 
Singh and V.C. Shukla cut 
the cake. There was thunder¬ 
ous applause and almost 
immediately. Youth Con¬ 
gress cadres pounced on the 
huge cake and polished it off 
within minutes. 

Reporters who were invit¬ 
ed to cover the event just 
watched with their mouths 
open! 


A home away 
from home 

■B Vijaya Bhaskara 
■H Reddy is getting 
restive. Reacting to reports 
that he might be made depu¬ 


HEARD AT A CABINET RESHUFFLE 

Q: Why wasn’t Sheila Haul 
dropped? 

A: Because Rao re-Kauled her 
Just in time. 


A DISGRUNTLED CONGRESSMAN FROM UP 


ty chairman of the Planning 
Commission, replacing Pra- 
nab Mukherjee, he has 
already begun to look 
around for a suitable accom¬ 
modation in Delhi. 

Last week, the former 
chief minister of Andhra 
Pradesh was in the capital 
house-hunting. Reddy has 
reportedly set his eyes on 
two properties. One of these 
is the residence of former 
CWC member, Darbara 
Singh, which his family 
members have not vacated 
despite repeated notices, 
The other house located at 3, 



V.B. Roddy: hou so-bunting 
or Job-hunting? 


CHECK-LIST 


What they'll do if the Congress loses 
power in the next elections 

■ P.V. Naraalmha Rao: A man who knows several 
languages, the Prime Minister wilt give lessons on howto 
speak different languages and yet say nothing. 

■ A.R. Aatulay: The Union health minister, Antulay 
will open a bakery where the speciality will be rock cakes 
and stickjaw toffee—given his fondness for cement. 

■ Sharad Pawan The former chief minister of 
Maharashtra will start a real estate agency. But then, doesn't he 
already run one? 

■ V.N. Qadgll: The Congress spokesman will open a 
rival agency, just to spite Pawar. 


Untfh: The Union finance minister 
will open a joint which will be advertised for ‘transparent’ 


shows. 


■ C.K, Jaffar Bharlaf: The Union railway minister 
will head the "toy trains division* of the Asea Brown Bovery. 

■ V.C. Bhukla: Known for hfs survival Instincts, the 
Union parliamentary affairs minister’s name will probably 
figure in the next list of Cabinet ministers—never mind 
who forms the government. 


Kushak Road, of course, is 
lying vacant. 

But Reddy can pack up 
from Andhra and move in 
only if external affairs mini¬ 
ster Pranab Mukherjee 
resigns from the Planning 
Commission. And so far, 
both Pranabbabu and Nara- 
simha Rao have kept Reddy 
guessing. 


Perfect timing 

■ Here’s one person 
who doesn’t waste 
time. Recently-appointed 
Cabinet minister for health 
A.R. Antulay left for the 
United States of America 
within days of being sworn 
in to address NRI doctors set¬ 
tled in the US. He even took 
with him his junior, C. 
Silvera. 

The monsoon session of 
Parliament will begin next 
month. Which means no 
foreign junkets for ministers 
during that period. 
Moreover, since the general 



elections are due early next 
year, Antulay will remain in 
power for only a short period. 

And if the PM calls for the 
polls in November- 
December this year, he can 
travel abroad even less. So, 
very rightly, Antulay is mak¬ 
ing the most of his short 
stint. • 
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Just one of the reasons why Pagelink is a leader in Paging Service 


Pagelink Radio Paging Services 
has 41 dedicated transmission towers 
spread over 7 cities, so that you can 
get your messages clearly, wherever 
you are. WPh fewer or non-dedicated 
transmission towers, it is quite 
possible that your message will not 
be received bv your pager in places 
where there are obstructive, high-rise 
buildings This could be a big 
disadvantage during an emergency. 

A dedicated transmission system 
minimises gaps of coverage by 
ensuring that the system does not 
get choked as more and more 
pagers get put on the air. Providing 
uninterrupted service to you even 
when the pagei population grows. 
Pagelink uses a Motorola dedicated 
transmission system and the POST 
OFFICE CODE STANDARDS 
ADVISORY GROUP (POCSAG) 
signalling format used by over 90% 
of pagers worldwide. Keeping this in 

THE BETTER WAY TO KEEP IN TOUCH 

PAGELINK 

RADIO PAGING SERVICES 


mind. Microwave has invested 47 
crores on paging operations in India. 

So when you’re choosing a 
Paging Service Company, here is a 
checklist you can use to make sure 
you take the best decision. 

What kind of experience does 
the Paging Service Company 
have? 

Pagelink is the result of a 
collaboration between Shmawatra 
Group, Thailand's largest telecom 
company and Microwave 
Communications Limited. A 
combination of experience and 
expertise few can match 
Besides having the latest equipment, 
Pagelink has quality staff who are 
extremely well-qualified with a high 
standard of specialised work 
experience. You will also find the 
operators quick to understand your 
messages and transmit them 


efficiently each time 

Are the Service Company's 
numbers easy to get? 

If the Paging Service Company's 
numbers are constantly engaged, the 
very purpose of having a pager is 
defeated Pagelink, has invested in 
multiple lines with an auto - search 
facility. So that you never get a busy 
signal and are put through to the 
operator immediately. 

So now that you know what 
makes a good Paging Service 
Company, you can take a decision 
that will stand you in good stead 
for the future. 

Pagelink and Motorola Pagers 
together have given millions of 
people the best in paging. And now, 
you too can benefit from this 
partnership. 

(M) MOTOROLA 

PAGERS 

THE WORLD'S FAVOURITE WGBILE MFSSAGERS 


For details contact: Microwava Communications Limited Offices : BOMBAY : Tel 022-6703474/s, Fax ■ 022-6703477, CALCUTTA : Tel • 033-4798601/11, 
4708550/51/52, Fax 033-4798628, AHMEDABAD : Tel: 079-6421655, Fax 079-6421656; RAJKOT : Tel. 0281 58207, Fax . 0281-58201; 

SURAT : Tel. 0261-664053, 664082, Fax * 0261-670730; VADODARA ; Tel 0265-426486/9, Fax 0265-451523. 
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YOU HAVE THE DRIVE 
HOW GET THE POWER 



SERVO'SUPERIOR XEE-SH 

EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL 



(for tho double seal 
of approval 





High speed and power, that is what today s new generation cars are all about These hi-tech automobiles demand 
a superior engine oil like Indianoil's SERVO SUPERIOR XEE SH that can perform even under some of the most 
demanding conditions. And it's perfected at Indianoil’s Research and Development centre One of Asia’s most 
advanced 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH is a high grade engine oil that meets the stringent requirements of 
API SH/CD. ILSAC GF-I and the EC II level energy conservation standards Apex international bodies like the 
American Petroleum Institute (API) and International Lubricant Standardisation andApproval Committee (iLSAC) 
have attested the quality of SERVO SUPERIOR XEE SH It exceeds the requirements of American, European, 
Japanese and Indian gasoline cars Including those equipped with catalytic converters and operating on 'unleaded' 
petrol. 

What’s more, SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH is the only mineral oil based engine oil in India to have the double seal 
of approval * the API Donut and Starburst symbols. 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH ensures a minimum 2.7% fuel conservation under ideal test conditions. It increases 
engine life and reduces maintenance costs. An extended oil change period of 10,000 km ensures better economy. 
How, at last, you have the power to drive your engine to the limits. Switch to SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH and feel 
the difference. 

SERVO*ADDS LIFE. 

Available at Indianoil petrol stations m your city 
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Great 

expectations 


I feel lhat the BJP's hopes 
of grabbing power at the 
Centre is nothing but a pipe 
dream. The euphoria among 
its cadres have been general- 
ed following the party form¬ 
ing coalition governments in 
Uttar Pradesh and Maha¬ 
rashtra (Preparing for 
power , 2 — 8 July). Having 
come to power in the two sta¬ 
tes which form the political 
and economic backbone of 
the country, the BJP natural¬ 
ly considers Delhi its next 
stop. 

The leaders of the BJP 
should, however, realise that 
the whipping up of passions 
over the Ram Janmabhoomi 
issue or sympathising with 


the Kashmiri Pandits will 
not help them to come to 
power at the Centre. They 
need to have a sound econo¬ 
mic policy. The parly also 
needs charismatic leaders 
who can serve as crowd- 
pullers. None of the BJP 
senior leaders, neither Adva- 
ni nor Vajpayee, have that 
charisma. The Congress(I) 
had Indira and Rajiv and the 
Janata Dal had VP. Singh — 
leaders who were loved and 
admired by the masses. 

1 feel the BJP needs to do a 
lot of soul-searching and 
come up with a sound ideolo¬ 
gy before it can even think of 
coming to power in Delhi. 
Msno) K Jain, Shyamnagar 
(West Bengal) 

■ For the BJP, the battle has 
at last begun in earnest. The 
1996 general elections are 
going to be crucial for the par¬ 
ty. The moot question now 
is: will the BJP finally make 
it to the Centre? 

The BJP had arrived on 
the national political scene 
m a big way riding the crest 
of the Ram wave. It has been 
playing the Hindutva card 
ever since, but somehow, 
this has not given it as much 
mileage as it had thought it 
would. 

So in order to win the next 
general elections, the party 


needs to generate another 
wave strong enough to pro¬ 
pel it forward. This is all the 
more necessary because till 
dare, the B JP has not been 
able to formulate a compre¬ 
hensive economic or social 
agenda. Sushma Swaraj has 
rightly said that the public 
still perceives it as a back¬ 
ward party. 

The BJP think tank will 
have to do some quick thin¬ 
king. They have to work out 
an image of the party that 
will be acceptable to the mas¬ 
ses, who are scared of further 
riots and bloodshed, and at 
the same time, they have to 
keep their hardliners happy. 

A difficult task, no doubt. I 
can only wish them success. 

' AlkaTyagi, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

Dirty politics 

T he cover story on 
Mayawati not only gave 
us an insight into her charac¬ 
ter, but also reminded us 
once again that politics is 
indeed a dirty game (Maya 
memsahih, 16—24 June). 

Today, the word 
‘democracy' has become 
meaningless, for most 
democratic countries are 
being ruled by corrupt politi¬ 


BJP toadtri at a rally: lacking charisma 



cians who try to ran the coun¬ 
try according to their whims. 
The way Mayawati was 
harassed by hired goons of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav is 
indeed shocking and shows 
the level to which our politi¬ 
cians can sink. 

The expectations of the 
people from their elected 
representatives are very high 
and in most cases, the politi¬ 
cians fail to keep theii promi¬ 
ses. Rigging is rampant dur¬ 
ing elections, but the police 
force either remains passive 
or actively joins hands with 





Mayawati: the target of 
political goons 

the trouble-makers. 

Corruption is rampant 
even in the highest govern¬ 
ment services where the offi¬ 
cers arc not really bothered 
about the sovereignty and 
dignity of the country. They 
are far more interested in 
using their power and influ¬ 
ence to further their own 
ends. 

The drama that took place 
in the UP Assembly was 
indeed disgraceful. No civili¬ 
sed country should ever have 
to witness this kind of beha¬ 
vior in a House of the people. 
S./C. Boy, BUsspur (Orissa) 
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Famikh Dhondy 


Imran and Jamlma: taking < 

The power of 
love 


Y our story on Hindu- 
Muslim marriages was 
both unusual and interesting 
{Mixed Doubles , 18 — 24 
June). 

Marriages between 
people of different religious 
communities are far more 
common today then they 
were a few years ago. The 
younger generation is trying 
to break free of the age-old 
shackles of religious bonda¬ 
ge and seems to be taring 
rather well so far. After all. 
what does religion matter 
when there is a union of the 
heart and the soul and when 
two people are willing to 
make a life-time commit¬ 
ment to each other? 

Taslima Nasreen and 
many others like her are striv¬ 
ing to make people forget 
their religious divides and 
view each other as human 
beings, with humanity being 
the common religion. I feel 
even Jemima, by marrying 
Imran Khan, has in her own 
small way shown people all 
over the world that ultimate¬ 
ly, it is nut religion but love 
that brings two people 
together. 

If only all human beings 
would pledge to love each j 
other and rid themselves of j 
religious fanaticism, the | 


on the world, together 

world would be a far better 
place to live in. 

Inder Prakash, New Delhi 


The jeans wave 

T he article on famous fore¬ 
ign jeans brands entering 
the Indian market in a big 
way was an informative one 
(The swinging blue jeans , 18 
— 24 June). 

I agree with designers Aki 
Narula and Geetanjali 
Kashyap when they say that 
Indians have neither the bu>- 
mg capacity for such jeans 
nor the label awareness 
required to motivate them to 
make such a purchase. With 
the majority of foreign jeans 
priced at Rs 700 and above, 
it is just not possible for the 
college student or the middle- 
class buyer to afford them. 


■December, 1994, we publi¬ 
shed an article by Dilip Tha- 
kore which contained a num¬ 
ber of allegations against Mr 
Dhondy who is a highly res¬ 
pected Commissioning Edi¬ 
tor of Channel 4 Television 
in London. As a result. Mr 
Dhondy commenced legal 
proceedings in the United 
Kingdom against the publi¬ 
shers Of SlTNOAY. 

Mr Thakore’s article criti¬ 
cised the Channel 4 produc¬ 
tion of a documentary pro¬ 
gramme on Mother Teresa. 

As it happens, Mr Dhondy 
was not involved in any way 
in the production of the 
Mother Teresa programme. 
However, Mr Thakore used I 


To the average Indian buyer, 
jeans still mean just another 
item of clothing and not a 
fashion statement. The Indi¬ 
an producers, therefore, 
cater to the masses who are 
not really brand-conscious 
but are looking for reasona¬ 
ble prices. 

Designer jeans are meant 
only for the rich, who are 
easily swayed by the ever- 
changing trends in fashion 
and don’t consider purchas¬ 
ing clothes a utilitarian 
business. 

It is ironic that in a coun¬ 
try like India, where the poor 


People wearing Jeans: clothing or fashion statement? 



the occasion of his criticism 
of that programme to launch 
an attack on Mr Dhondy’s 
integrity, accusing him of 
fraudulently obtaining welfa¬ 
re benefits and grant subsid¬ 
ies in the United Kingdom, 
and obtaining his post as 
Commissioning Editor with 
Channel 4 by making false 
representations. 

We acknowledge that 
l there is no truth whatsoever 
in these accusations and we 
withdraw them without 
reservation. We apologise to 
Mr Dhondy for the distress 
he has suffered. He has agre¬ 
ed not to pursue the legal pro¬ 
ceedings following the publi¬ 
cation of this apology. I 

Editor I 


can hardly afford clothes to 
cover themselves, a compa¬ 
ny like Lee launched a Rs 
three crore project and manu¬ 
factured a pair of jeans which 
weighed over six tons and 
were 12 storeys high! Such 
publicity-seeking gimmicks 
should be condemned rather 
than encouraged. 

Indrajlt Mltra, Bangalore 
(Kametaka) 

High hopes! 

I n the foot-note at the end 
of his column (Lokshmi 
Puja, Mandal and 
Apartheid , 18 — 24 June), 
Mani Shankar Aiyar says 
that he was writing his 
column while waiting for the 
phone to ring and inform 
him that he had managed a 
berth in the Cabinet, after the 
reshuffle. 

I can only say thank God 
for small mercies and the 
fact that Narasimha Rao, for 
once, had better sense than to 
appoint him member of his 
Cabinet. Mr Aiyar has a king- 
size ego and it’s time that he 
got off his high horse. 

Manleha Parekh, New Delhi 
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Nothing secret 

T his refers to the article, 
The deal in Shimla (*4 - - 
10 June). The author alleges 
that an "understanding" was 
reached between the late Pre¬ 
sident of Pakistan, Z.A 
Bhutto, and the late Indian 
Prime Minister, Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, on Kashmir at Shimla. 
He quotes the minister of 
state for external affairs, 

R.L. Bhatia, in this context 
and also refers to x recent arti¬ 
cle by P N Dhar, formei 
secretary to Indira Gandhi 
The claims made aie total¬ 
ly unfounded and baseless. 

Jn this regard, I would like to 
remind your readers that 
Indira Gandhi, in a statement 
made on 23 April, 1978, in 
Cochin, had dismissed as 


Prime Minister of Pakistan 
and the Indian minister of 
state in 1993, Pakistani offi¬ 
cials present at that meeting 
do not recall any conversa¬ 
tion in which the minister 
"reminded" the Prime Mini¬ 
ster of Pakistan about 
"certain things she had pro¬ 
mised to do after assuming 
the office of the Prime Mini¬ 
ster". Clearly, a mischievous 
interpretation is being given 
to a meeting in which no sub¬ 
stantive matters were 
discussed. 

f he author has failed to 
convince your readers of the 
authenticity of unrecorded 
history on which only third 
and second-hand oral eviden¬ 
ce is being supplied. It is 
regrettable that some retired 
officials have resorted to 
manufacturing accounts of 
the Shimla meetings for ultc- 


"absolutely ridiculous" the the Shimla meetings for i 
talk of any secret understand- nor motives and to edify 
ing between President Bhut- themselves, 
to and herself on Kashmir at It is a fact that the Shir 

Shimla. Since we regard Mrs Agreement has been viol 
Gandhi’s remarks to be ed by Indian incursions i 


authentic, it is presumed that Siachcn and India hi 
stories about the so-called cd the spirit of the aj 
secret understanding have by its brutal military 
been manufactured by moti- tions against innocei 

vated observers. unarmed Kashmiris 

Furthermore, regarding fighting for their rigl 
the meeting between the determination. As w 

Bhutto and Mrs Gandhi during tho Shimla summit: 
thsrs was no socrot pact 


It is a fact that the Shimla 
Agreement has been violat¬ 
ed by Indian incursions in 
Siachcn and India has maul¬ 
ed the spirit of the agreement 
by its brutal military opera¬ 
tions against innocent and 
unarmed Kashmiris who arc 
fighting for their right of self- 
determination. As we all 



Cheek before you write 

T he article. Hounded nils in administration. 

out {2 —8 July), is 

full of inaccuracies. They • The army takes swift 

are as follows: action against defaulters. 

The mention of Wad wan 
• Captain A.A. Zaki, my village, where !4 women 
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The army In Chrar: tho Governor was award of 


tho operation 

son, is abroad pursuing 
higher studies since Sep¬ 
tember 1994. 

• My son-in-law is work¬ 
ing abroad since early 
1993. 

• My letter of resignation 
was not handed over to 
the Kashmir Governor as 
he is not the appointing 
authority. 

• No resignation was 
sought by the Governor 
in 1994 to reduce gene- 


know, the right of self- 
determination was promised 
to them by the first Prime 
Minister of India, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and by the internatio¬ 
nal community, as is evident 
from a series of UN resolu¬ 
tions. The world community 
is fully aware of the repres¬ 
sion in India-held Kashmir 
and the grave violations of 
human rights being perpetra¬ 
ted against the innocent 
Kashmiris. 

You are no doubt aware of 


arc alleged to have been 
molested, is baseless. 

And no human rights vio¬ 
lations took place in 
Kokemag in February 
1991. 

• Important anti¬ 
militancy operations 
which are conducted by 
the army/BSF in the state 
of Jammu and Kashmir 
are done with the full 
knowledge of the Gover¬ 
nor and this was true of 
Chrar also, 

LLQenM.A.Zaklfmto [fc 
New Delhi 


Pakistan’s recognised posi¬ 
tion, which is also the reco¬ 
gnised position of the United 
Nations, that the future of 
Jammu and Kashmir is to be 
determined through the 
democratic method of a free 
and impartial plebiscite. It 
should also be the recognis¬ 
ed position of India because 
i t i s a wi 11 1 ng party to the reso¬ 
lutions of the United Nations 
Shahid Malik, deputy high 
commissioner, High 
Commission for Pakistan, New 
Delhi 











SIGHT AND SOUND 


usee, boss, t«i$ man’s courage; totaki 
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• There is a big gap 
between me and the 
present-day politicians. 
They don’t understand my 
language,! don’t 
understand their stupidity. 

Ramakrishna Hegde, 
Janata Dal leader, 
explaining his decision to 
quit politics 


■ 1 will dissolve die 
AssemblyLet all of then 
float anewpartyand 


contest against me. 

N.T.RamaRao.CMo/ 
Andhra Pradesh, reacting 
to differences within his 
party over whether the 
government should renew 
the licences of breweries in 
the state 

■ In the era of free 
markets and globalisation, 
no state can remain an 
island. We have realised 
this and my government is 
embarked on a programme 
ofliberaiisation. 

Jyoti Bash, West Bengal 
CM, addressing foreign 
investors in the US 


■ She (Mayawati) is 
unnecessarily making a 
hero of Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. Just as Charan 
Singh was responsible for 
the resurrection of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi with his 
vindictiveness, Mayawati 
might ensure the return of 


this little man as a big 
public hero. 

j AYANT MAl.HOin'KA, Rajyu 
Sabha MP and 
industrialist, who played a 
key role in installing 
Mayawati as the UP chief 
minister 


■ Why talk of changing 
the top guy at the drop of a 
hat? It’ll be odd if Azhar 
has to play under 
Tendulkar. Not everyone 
can be a Kapil Dev, who 
was willing to play under 
everybody. 

KAPIL Dk \, former Indian 
cricket captain, on whether 
Azharuddin should be 
replaced 

■ The ability to laugh is a 
very precious quality in 
human life. It is easy to 
make people cry, it is far 
more difficult to make 
them laugh. For me, 
Chaplin was the ultimate 


performer, 

HRISHIKKSll Ml IKHEKJKK, 
Veteran film director, on 
why most of his best films 
have been comedies 

■ I’m a very confident 
guy. 1 don’t have family 
problems. Since 1 don’t 
come from a broken 
family, why should 1 
depend on girls for 
emotional support? 

AJAYDeVGAN, film 
star 















RAJDEEP SARDESAI 


The 

SWADESHI 

coalition 


How Enron is losing out in the power game 


By the time this 
appears in print, it 
is just possible that 
another saffron let¬ 
ter day will have 
been added to con¬ 
temporary politi¬ 
cal history as 
rewritten by the 
sangh parivar. If 
the demolition of the Babri Masjid was a 
‘historical reawakening* for the kar 
sevaks , then the scrapping of the Enron 
power project by the Maharashtra 
government will be seen as ‘economic 
emancipation’ by the khadi sevaks. If 
the pickaxe which struck at the masjid 
was seen to have avenged the sins of 
Mughal marauders, then the pen which 
cancels the contract with Enron will 
have exculpated a nation enslaved by 
the East India Company and its heirs. 
Isn’t it perfect when the ghosts of the 
past can be buried in a matter of minutes? 

It really is rather easy for the anti- 
Ennmwallahs to build their case. Just 
consider the caricatures that can be 
drawn of the rival parties. On the one 
hand, there is the Enron chief executive 
Rebecca Mark. The All-American busi¬ 
nesswoman, she could well have been a 
lead player in a Texan corporate drama a 
la Dallas. Smooth, smart and assertive, 
she can give the impression of being ruth¬ 
less in the boardroom but laced with 
charm otherwise. Then, there is Sharad 
Pawar, now pigeon-holed as a politici¬ 
an, who is in collusion with land sharks 
and moneybags. 

On the other side, there is Gopinath 
Munde, a son-of-the-soil from Ambejo- 
gai village, who has projected himself as 


a modern-day Zorro, bent on unmasking 
the criminal-politician nexus in Maha¬ 
rashtra. Supporting him arc the activists 
of the Swadeshi Jagran Manch, a loose 
grouping of economic fundamentalists 
who claim to be the moral guardians of 
society. And finally, there are the thou¬ 
sands of impoverished Konkan villa¬ 
gers, fishermen and mango farmers who 
have been convinced that their land and 
livelihood is being seized. 

Big money versus poverty, mega- 
elite versus subaltern, while man versus 
native, swadeshi versus videshi —it real¬ 
ly is no contest. As a nation whose collec¬ 
tive memory is still shaped by centuries 
of colonial rule, the economic imperial¬ 
ism argument is compelling. The BJP 
understands this better than anyone else. 
And so, even while brunching with the 
free market, they have decided to make 
swadeshi economics their main course. 
As a senior BJP leader remarked the 
other day, "Even if the Enron project is 
good, it’s too bad that this is an election 
year. Ayodhya, Kashmir and Enron — 
religious nationalism, territorial nation¬ 
alism and economic nationalism, that’s 
out trishul in the next election." 

The BJP, though, is not the first to use 
swadeshi as the rallying cry for the 
‘nation in danger’ theory. During Bri¬ 
tish rule, there was an obvious necessity 
to mobilise masses through an appeal to 
national pride. Whether it was a Dadab- 
hai Naroji taking on the cotton mills of 
Manchester or the Mahatma boycotting 
foreign goods, swadeshi was a justifia¬ 
ble response to the pillage of national 
wealth. By contrast, the post- 
Independence generation may continue 
to espouse the time-worn swadeshi rhe¬ 



iL 



toric but their motives are nowhere near 
as noble. Instead, much like socialism, 
swadeshi too has become an ideological 
hat which can fit on any head. 

So, the fact that the sangh parivar's 
biggest comrades in the anti-Enron cru¬ 
sade have come from the left parties is 
no surprise. A recent article in the RSS 
pamphlet, Organiser , contained glow¬ 
ing references to Madhu Dandavate’s 
stand on the Enron issue If for the BJP, 
swadeshi is a ticket to election glory, 
then for the left it is their last refuge 
within the new world order. The irony of 
Jyoti Basu’s ‘selling’ West Bengal to 
Washington even as the Marxist platoon 
talks of storming the World Bank is total¬ 
ly lost on the orphans of globalisation. 

B ut it is no longer just the political 
class which is championing the 
swadeshi offensive. All kinds of other 
vested interests have joined the luali- 
tion. For example, there is the ITC chair¬ 
man, K. L. Chugh, who showed 
great chutzpah in pushing himself as the 
original desi beediwallah when faced 
with a putsch from the parent company. 
Other industrialists, loo, have used the 
‘level playing field’ argument to build 
their own monopolies (please note how 
Reliance has virtually cornered the basic- 
telecom sector). And our own vegetari¬ 
an environmentalist, Maneka Gandhi, 
has threatened to make a ‘tandoori’ out 
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Madam Mark some months ago about 
why the Enron name had become a 
byword for controversy. ’Well, you 
know that this is the first time that such a 
large project is being put together in this 
country with several unique features. 
Naturally, such a project seems like a 
strange animal; neither camel nor horse. 
So people don’t know how to react to it," 
was her reply. 

Ms Mark had a point — Enron was a 
strange animal. Yet, its very complexity 
should have ensured that there was grea¬ 
ter openness when discussing it. By the 
time Enron decided that it was time to 
launch a publicity blitz to counter the cri * 
sis, it was a case of too little, too late. Per¬ 
haps, Enron never expected the govern¬ 
ment in Maharashtra to change, or they 
never thought that the BJP-Shiv Sena 
government would have the gumption 
to take on a multi-million dollar giant. 
Maybe they underestimated the influen¬ 
ce of the swadeshi line even in this age 
of market economics or they were over¬ 
confident that the government would 


It really is rather easy for the anti-Enronwallahs to build 
their case. Just consider the caricatures that can be drawn 
of the rival parties. On the one hand, there is the smooth, 
smart and assertive Rebecca Mark (left), the chief 
executive of Enron. Then, there is Sharad Pawar (middle), 
who is in collusion with land sharks and moneybags. On the 
other side, there is Gopinath Munde, a son-of-the-soil who 
has projected himself as a modern-day Zorro 


of Kentucky Fried Chicken. 

Even journalists, that noble tribe of 
independent observers, have entered the 
fray. Last year, when there were reports 
of Indian newspapers ty mg up with fore¬ 
ign ones, the Burma brigade within the 
Indian Newspaper Society used their 
political clout to quash foreign media 
entry. And only a few days ago, 100 
members of the Delhi Working Journal¬ 
ists Association took out a morcha to 
protest the Doordarshan-CNN tie-up (I 
wonder how many genuinely ‘working’ 
journalists would have the time and ener¬ 
gy to lead morchas in Delhi’s excruciat¬ 
ing heat). 

Obviously, all these groups realise 
that they are onto a good thing. 
Swadeshi is, and always will be, an emo¬ 
tive, rabble-rousing argument in a coun¬ 
try that remains short of self-confidence. 
Compare this with the soulless, uninspir¬ 
ing rhetoric of liberalisation. The con¬ 
trast would seem to be much too great to 
ever overcome. And yet, despite this han¬ 
dicap, it would be unfortunate if the 
swadeshi coalition was allowed to 
hijack the economic agenda. 

Tragically, this is exactly the trap that 
free marketeers are in danger of falling 
into. Instead of taking the benefits of 
liberalisation to the people, they have 
preferred to debate the issues in rarefied 
symposia. Instead of promoting greater 
transparency in their dealings with fore¬ 


ign investors, they have persisted with a 
cloak-and-dagger approach. Instead of 
packaging their policies and program¬ 
mes in a people-friendly manner, they 
have chosen to bury them in a clutter of 
governmental gibberish. 

T ake the Enron case itself. When in the 
initial phase, journalists were asking 
questions about the project, the answers 
given were perfunctory in the extreme. 
Right from the beginning, the Power Pur¬ 
chase Agreement was treated as a sacro¬ 
sanct document which was not meant 
for the prying eyes of the media. In fact, 
journalists who asked too many ques¬ 
tions were treated with great suspicion. 
The veil of secrecy meant that the accusa¬ 
tions were never fully answered and eve¬ 
ryone was convinced that in the end, 
Enron had something to hide. I asked 


fall for the argument that cancelling 
Enron would affect India’s credibility in 
the world markets. 

It would now seem that in the arrogan¬ 
ce of power, Enron may have tripped up. 
And therein lies a lesson lor all heavy¬ 
weight foreign companies investing in 
India. For as these companies come in 
with even bigger projects, the charges of 
kickbacks, cost overruns and unequal 
contracts are bound to be made. The best 
way to respond would be to be a little 
more transparent, and a little less insensi¬ 
tive to local concerns. Else, the 
swadeshi coalition is almost certain to 
win the power game. And that would be ; 
most unfortunate. • j 


(The writer is with New Delhi Television end was a 
roving correspondent with the Ananda Bazar 
Patrika group) 










Problems of 

PLENTY 

lU’iu’vc it or not . India s mounting Joodyrain 
stock s arc becoming more of a burden than o 
boon. Tltr inside story of a cynical paradox 


: 


P ossibly the only people 
happy over the delayed 
monsoons are officials of 
the Food Corporation of 
India (FCI). Because the 
day the monsoon sets in, Rs 2,500 crore 
worth of foodgrains will be washed 
away in Punjab where they are lying 
unprotected in open areas. 

FCI godowns are already overflow¬ 
ing with a bumper crop and seven mill¬ 
ion tonnes of foodgrains, including at 
least five million tonnes of wheat lying 
on the roadsides and in open courtyards 
of grain markets all across the state. 

The Punjab government has been sen¬ 
ding SOS signals to the FCI to urgently 
move out the grains to food-deficit sta¬ 
tes before the monsoon arrives. The 
FCI, on its part, has been making equal¬ 
ly urgent requests to the railways to pro¬ 
vide more rakes for transportation. The 
railways are hamstrung by a shortage of 
rakes, which also have to be provided 
for moving other essential goods like 
fertilisers, sugar and cement. 

The Punjab director for food supplies, 
Kusumjit Sidhu, explaining why panic 
buttons are being pressed, says, "If the 
foodgrains are not moved out in time, 
the loss incurred will be mind boggling. 
At the moment, we don’t have a second 
to spare. It is a question of crisis 
management." 

The Punjab-Haryana belt is known as j 
the granary of India, supplying I 
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DILIP BANERJEI 



foodgrains to almost the entire country 
from the north-east to Kerala. Despite 
having some of the largest storage facili¬ 
ties, the Punjab State Warehousing Cor¬ 
poration godowns are overflowing, says 
the corporation's chief, D.S. Jaspal. The 
FCI godowns in the two states are, like¬ 
wise, bursting at the seams. 


MINIMUM SUPPORT 
PRICE FOR PADDY 


1992 - 93 Rs 290/quintal 

1993 - 94 Rs 350/quintal 

1994 - 95 Rs 380/quintal 


Ironically, the situation has worse¬ 
ned, says Jaspal, because good ihon- 
soons in the last two years have led to 
good yields even in food-deficit states. 
As a result, the outflow of grains from 
Punjab has been reduced. 

At the FCI headquarters in Delhi, the 
executive director for transportation, 
Jagdish Narayan Tripathi, is desperately 
trying to offload the Punjab and Harya¬ 
na foodstocks, but doesn't know how to 
do it. "We want the railways to give us 
20 rakes a day but they are willing to 
give us only 15 rakes a day. How do we 
move the stocks?" he asks. 

According to Tripathi, this problem 
of plenty has arisen although they have 
moved 145 extra rakes of foodgrains in 
the last three months (April to June) com¬ 
pared to the same period last year. 
Already, he says, "We have moved 
about 34 lakh tonnes in the past three 
months. But it is just not enough. " 

Then, why haven't the railways stepp¬ 
ed in to hail out the FCI and the states of 
Punjab and Haryana? Tripathi, who is 
himself a railway officer on deputation 
to the FCI, explains that they are ham¬ 
strung, too. "The railways need wagons 
not just for foodgrains but also for other 
essentials like fertilisers, cement and 
sugar," he explains. 

In fact, the jostling for railway 
wagons has now become a sore point 
among ministries. Following desperate 
calls from Punjab, the FCI had gone to 
the cabinet secretary in the beginning of 
May to demand extra wagons for 
foodgrains. The cabinet secretary called 
in the railways secretary and, in May 
this year, 509 rakes were provided, 
against just 435 rakes in April. 

But, says an FCI official, the next 
month the fertiliser secretary approach¬ 
ed the cabinet secretary saying tertiliser 
stocks are piling up and if they are not 
moved immediately, not only will they 
be washed away in the monsoons, but 
farmers in the country will suddenly 
face a fertiliser shortage. So, in June, the 
wagons went for fertilisers. The FCI got 
only 476 rakes in June. 

A s if problems .of the current season 
were not enough, the state and the 
FCI are getting jittery over the forthcom¬ 
ing kharif crop in October. The Punjab 
food department is worried over where 
to store at least eight million tonnes of 
incoming paddy in two months from 
now. 

A worried Tripathi says, "Our main 
concern now is to empty the godowns to 
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INDEPTH 


make way for the kharif crop. While 
wheat can still be stored outside under 
polythene bags* rice has to be stored insi¬ 
de or it will be ruined. We need that 
space." 

The Haryana director of food sup¬ 
plies, Samir Mathur, too, is sending out 
SOS signals, writing desperately to 
Delhi that if foodgrains are not moved 
out of Haryana, it will be going the Pun¬ 
jab way. 

How did this happen? And why now? 

According to K.V.N. Namboodari, 
FCI deputy manager (marketing and pro¬ 
curement), the central government’s 
insistence on increasing the minimum 
support price for all foodgrains, special¬ 
ly paddy, has led to a situation where the 
food production is huge, but nobody 
finds it remunerative to sell the produce* 
in the market anymore 

Foodgrains production in the country 
has been growing year by year, helped 
by nine good monsoons in a row. This 
alone would have ensured that market 
prices fell. In its bid to protect the far¬ 
mers against falling prices, the govern¬ 
ment has been raising the minimum sup¬ 
port price (that is, the minimum price at 
which the crop can be bought) during 
the last three years. 

Private millers, state agencies and the 
FCI are the three main buyers of 
foodgrains from farmers. In Punjab, as 
the cost of buying paddy increased and 





the prices at which they could sell it 
decreased, private millers have been 
refusing to buy paddy. And increa¬ 
singly, the state government and the FCI 
have been forced to buy up the crop to 
support the fanner (see table). 


PADDY PROCUREMENT BY VARIOUS AGENCIES (IN 

LAKH TONNES) 



- ■- #! 



Thus, says Namboodari, private mil¬ 
lers, who at one time used to pick up 
about 60 per cent of the paddy produced, 
are now picking up a little over 30 per 
cent. He says that after processing and 
transportation, the cost to the miller 



works out to about Rs 7 per kg, and he 
can’t sell it for more than Rs 7.20 to Rs 8 
per kg. as the open market price now is 
very low. The margins are almost negli¬ 
gible. Says Namboodari, "You can’t 
really blame the millers. Only if he earns 
a profit will the miller buy more rice." 

The Punjab government and the FCI 
have, therefore, been forced to buy the 
entire crop. They will now have to either 
quickly transport the crop or get it mill¬ 
ed by private millers, if they have to save 
it from the monsoons and make way for 
the kharif crop. 

While Tripathi is already at his wit’s 
end to find modes of transport, the 
government and the millers are involved 
in a tussle over milling. 

Explains Namboodari, "Due to early 
maturing this time, there is a problem 
with the paddy crop which is giving high¬ 
er breakages (the amount of broken rice 
obtained after processing paddy). The 
tussle is over the percentage of breakage 
that the government will accept.’ 

Normally, the government accepts a 
23 per cent breakage but agxeed to raise 
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already have 17 lakh ton¬ 
nes — that is 4 lakh ton¬ 
nes extra. We don’t want 
the rice either/' 

With transportation 
and milling problems 
showing no signs ol 
being solved, the FCl has 
now' deeided to call lot 
lenders from private 
buyers If that doesn’t 
work, it is considering sel¬ 
ling the nee in the open 
market at a loss 


Said one official, "We have icpeatedly 
told the government no to increase the 
minimum support price, but they would¬ 
n’t listen to us. If they have to subsidise 
the I armors, they can give them the 
bonuses directly, as it is done in Ameri¬ 
ca They can’t expect the FCl to buy a 
produce that it can neither store, nor Iran- 
sport, nor sell." 

In fact, the American analogy is not 
inapt. There, similai subsidies to far¬ 
mers had led to bumper crops that no one 
wanted to buy till the food department 
finally bought them and dumped them m 
the sea. 

This is the election yeai. It is extreme 
ly unlikely that the government w ill cut 
down on support prices, and so the weird 
market situation in foodgrains could 
persist. 

In fact, FCl officials fear that if the 
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the limit to 28 per cent because of the 
poor quality of the crop. But, says Nam- 
boodari, "The millers are taking advanta¬ 
ge of the fact that the government is in a 
tight situation and demanding that the 
limit be relaxed by 30 to 35 percent brea¬ 
kages. So far, we have been unable to do 
anything about it as the Punjab millers 
are being very adamant." 


T he FCl is already bur¬ 
dened with extra 
stock as offtake from the 
public distribution sys¬ 
tem has been very low in 
the past few months. The 
deputy manager, marke¬ 
ting, says that since com¬ 
parable oi better quality 
of rice is now available in 
the open market at about 
the same price, few 
people arc buying rice 
from the PDS. Adds Nam- 
boodari, "We are suppos¬ 
ed to have a buffer stock 
of 13 lakh tonnes. We 


Villagers in a drought-hit area: hunger amidst bounty 

good monsoons persist and crops arc 
good, the stockpiling problem could 
spicad from Punjab and Haryana to 
other parts of the country as well. Says 
Namboodan, "Because of the hike in 
support prices, wc are getting representa¬ 
tions from millers all over the country 
for the government to produce all the 
paddy." 

Since railing against the government 
is futile, most officials have taken to rail¬ 
ing against the rains In a macabre kind 
of desperation, there is a chorus on in the 
FCl, "Nine good monsoons in a row. 
Just one drought and all our problems 
will be over." • 

MU Rmnl/Naw Ml and Many 


The increased support price 
for grains has created an 
anomalous situation. "We 
have toid the government 


price,hut they wouldn’t 
listen to us," 

official 
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The third force 

Gopalasamy \v MDMK is now a party to contend with in Tamil Nadu 


W hen V. Gopalasamy broke 
away from K. Kamnaniilhi, 
observers predicted the end of 
his political career And when he went 
“ on to launch a political outfit ol his own 
in Tamil Nadu* the Marumalarchi Druvi- 
da Munnetra Kazhagam (MDMK) with 
a handful of disgruntled DMK men, 
many people said that it would be a non¬ 
starter. But Gopalasamy 
has proved all of them 
wrong and the MDMK is 
slowly emerging as the 
third political force in 
Tamil Nadu, a fact that is 
worrying both the ruling 
AIADMK and the Oppo¬ 
sition parties in the state 
— the Congress(l) and 
the DMK. 

Last fortnight, large 
crowds attended the 
MDMK’s first-ever 
three-day state conferen¬ 
ce at Tiruchi. And as 
Gopalasamy held forth, it 
seemed as if he could 
rival his former chief 
karunanidhi’s 
popularity. 

And the plank which 
the MDMK has chosen to 
stage a comeback was an 
instant hit with the gathe¬ 
ring: support for 

the Sri Lankan Tamil cause and the 
LTLE. While Gopalasamy criticised 
both the AiADMK and the DMK for 
soft-pedalling the Sri Lanka issue, other 
: peakers at the conference hit out again¬ 
st the central government for its faulty 
policy with regard to the Sri Lankan 
Tamils. And Gopalasamy let it be 
known that his party was ready to make 
sacrifices for the creation of a separate 
state for the Tamils in Sri Lanka, which 
led his critics to say that he was trying to 
emerge as a champion of the LTTE 
struggle. 

The massive turnout at the MDMK 
rally and the rousing reception that 
Gopalasamy received has led political 
observers to say now that the MDMK 
will be a major factor in Tamil Nadu dur¬ 
ing the forthcoming Lok Sabha polls. 


Hark j shen Singh Surjcet, the general 
secretary of the CP1(M), was a special 
invitee at the meeting and he is reported 
to have been greatly impressed by 
Gopalasamy's show of strength at Tiru¬ 
chi. However, Surjeet disassociated him¬ 
self and his party from the MDMK's 
views on the Sri Lankan Tamil issue. 

But, is the Lankan issue strong enough 


The plank which Gopalasamy has 
chosen to stage a comeback is his 
party’s support for the Sri 
Lankan Tamil cause. Though his 
views have drawn flak from other 
parties, the MDMK leader hopes 
that these will help him to reap 
political dividends during elections 


to sway voters in Tamil Nadu? Gopalasa¬ 
my perhaps realised that he had to pick 
on some local issues too. Projecting his 
party as a ‘clean’ outfit, he said that cor¬ 


ruption was rampant in both the Naru- 
simha Rao government at the Centre and 
the Jayalalitha regime in Tamil Nadu. 

It is understandable that the MDMK 
conference has created a furore in politi¬ 
cal circles of the state. Coming down 
heavily on the MDMK’s meet, the Jana¬ 
ta Parly president, Dr Subramaniam 
Swamy, said that it was 
funded by the LTTE. 
Said Swamy: "The hold 
that Piabhakaran has 

over Gopalasamy is recor¬ 
ded in the conversation 
between the LTTE leader 
and the latter." Union 
minister P. Chidamba¬ 
ram also took serious 
exception to the state¬ 
ment made by the 

MDMK leader in defence 
of LTTE chief Prabhaka- 
ran. He remarked that it 
was unbecoming of any 
political party to sing prai¬ 
ses of the people accused 
in the murdei of Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

But Gopalasamy is not 
perturbed by such criti¬ 
cism. He denies that his 
party has received finan¬ 
cial assistance from the 
LTTE. Said Gopalasa¬ 
my: "Our detractors are trying to make 
out that the MDMK is canvassing for a 
separate Tamil Nadu. We don’t demand 
separation, nor do we have any intention 
to make such a demand in future." But 
he clarified that it was the late Annadu- 
rai, who while announcing the DMK’s 
decision to give up its "separate Tamil 
Nadu" claim, had stated that the situa¬ 
tion which compelled them to make the 
demand still existed. 

But, even though, the MDMK has sud¬ 
denly become a force to reckon with in 
Tamil Nadu politics, its rather extreme 
views with regard to Sri Lanka will 
make it difficult for Gopalasamy to find 
partners. And it is doubtful whether the 
ADMK will be able to make it big 
alone. • 

Sr—Ohm PMat/Mmdrm§ 
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Serving the country 


The manifold social activities of the Birlas 


I refer to the letter by 1. Prakash of 
New Delhi, published in Sijnoav in 
the issue dated 11 — 17 June, 1995. 
Mr Prakash has posed a question as to 
why the Birlas are constructing temples 
and not schools or hospitals? In writing 
this, the author of the letter has only exhi¬ 
bited his ignorance. 

The Birlas have establi¬ 
shed hospitals, schools, 
educational institutes, 
research centres in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country. 

In Bombay, for example, 
the Birlas have construct¬ 
ed the Bombay Hospital. 

Though for this donation 
had been received from 
some other industrialists 
too, the major portion of 
the cost of the hospital 
was borne by the Birlas 
who also run it. This is 
the biggest hospital in 
entire Asia. Likewise in 
Calcutta, Calcutta Hospi¬ 
tal is the biggest hospital 
in the city in the private 
sector, which also esta¬ 
blished bY the Birlas. 

The B.M. Birla Heart 
Research Centre, situated 
in Calcutta, is one ol the 
most famous heart centres in the 
country. Here, complicated heait opera¬ 
tions, including open-heart surgeries, 
are performed. That apart, all the Birla 
industries have either small oi large 
(depending upon the size of the factory) 
hospitals, where not only the employees 
of the companies but the common 
people are also treated at a nominal cost 
Employees, of course, are treated free. 

As regards education, the writer has 
perhaps not heard of the Birla Education 
Trust (BET) at Pilani, which is the larg¬ 
est and the best-known educational trust 
in the country. The Birlas arc also runn¬ 
ing two autonomous institutes — the 
Birla Institute of Technology (BIT) at 
Mesra, Ranchi, and the Birla Institute of 
Technology and Science (BITS) at Pila¬ 
ni, Rajasthan. The latter is imparting edu¬ 
cation in subjects such as engineering, 


science, pharmacy and humanities. 
BITS is the biggest educational institute 
in the private sector, it is even bigger 
than any IIT. 

Moreover, the Birlas have founded a 
number of schools at Pilani run by the 
BET and the total number of students stu¬ 


dying in them in Pilani is over 10,(X)0. 
The Birlas also have over two dozen 
schools in other parts of the country. 
There is also a museum at Pilani which 
attracts a large crowd. 

The Birlas have set up research insti¬ 
tutes at a number ol places — Pilani, 
Ranchi, Hyderabad and Jaipur Besides, 
they have two planetariums, one at Cal¬ 
cutta and the other at Jaipur. 

Other than these, they have establish¬ 
ed two large foundations — M.P. Birla 
houndation and the K.K. Birla Founda¬ 
tion, which encourages creative activit¬ 
ies of various types by recognising merit 
in different disciplines. The K.K. Birla 
Foundation, lor example, recognises 
merit in literary creativity in important 
languages of the country and gives awar¬ 
ds for the best ciealive work in each 
language 


The Birlas have also set up a number 
of institutes at Varanasi and specialised 
institutes for encouraging and popularis¬ 
ing music. The two most famous are: the 
Sangeet Kala Mandir and the Sanskrit 
Sagar at Calcutta. They have also con¬ 
structed a number of audi¬ 
tor! a including the 
ones at Jaipur, Calcutta 
and Bombay. To encoura¬ 
ge fine arts, they have an 
institute at Calcutta call¬ 
ed the Birla Academy of 
Arts and Culture. There 
is one more institute in 
Calcutta which is impart¬ 
ing training to women in 
household chores called 
the J.D. Birla Institute of 
Home Science. 

And apart from establi¬ 
shing so many institu¬ 
tions for imparting educa¬ 
tion and encouraging the 
flowering of art and cultu¬ 
re, the Birlas 

have also constructed 
dha raws ha lus at a num¬ 
ber of places. 

Regarding the con¬ 
struction of temples, 
there is no need for the 
Birla family to be apolo¬ 
getic The family believes 
good results aie horn out of prayers and 
devotion More things are wrought by 
prayers than the world can dream of. If 
by going to a place of worship, whether 
it he a temple, a gurudwara, a mosque or 
a church, even if one per cent of the 
people is turned aw ay from doing unethi¬ 
cal, immoral or sinful acts then it should 
be considered a great service to the 
nation. 

There has been a marked degradation 
in the national character since the days 
of Gandhiji. That was the time when 
people were prepared to sacrifice perso¬ 
nal interests for the good of the nation. 
Today, corruption is rampant in every 
sphere of life and everyone is for him¬ 
self. Gandhiji would start his day with 
prayers and speeches on morality. • 

S.M. Agmrwml/New Delhi 
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MANI-TALK 



MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


THERSS 

MIND-SET 

Reflections on K.R. Malkani’s The Sindh Story 


Over the last few 
years, K.R. Malka- 
ni and I keep find¬ 
ing ourselves 
thrown together as 
spamng partners. I 
suppose it is 
because he, like 
me, enjoys a good 
argument. Also, 

I perhaps, because he matters as little poli- 
ticaJly in the BJP hierarchy as 1 do in the 
Congress. But mainly, 1 suspect, 
because he can read and write — which 
is more than can be said of most of the 
Bajrang Dalis and resident banshees of 
the sangh panvar. There is another rea¬ 
son — a common love of a province, 
Sindh, which was once his home (from 
birth to Partition, 1921 -47) and which is 
where I spent some of the most enjoya¬ 
ble years of my life (three decades after 
Partition). I was, therefore, delighted to 
receiveagift from him ofhis 1984 publi¬ 
cation, The Sindh Story (Allied, Rs 60). 

It is a scholarly book, a fun book, a pas¬ 
sionate book, a nostalgia book — and a 
fascinating opportunity of mining the 
RSS mind. The kick-off point is the 
story of a Hindu in the Sindh town of 
Debal (a perversion, as Malkani tells us, 
of the original Sanskrit name, Deval or 
Devalaya—the abode of the gods) who 
was converted to Islam in 712 AD and 
under his new assumed name of Maula- 
na Islami arrived in the court of Raja 
Dahir Sen as escort to the envoy of the 
Khalifa of Damascus. Refusing to obey 
court courtesies, he informed the Raja 
that as he was now a Muslim he would 
bow only to "the King of Islam". Malka¬ 
ni comments: "Change of religion had 
resulted in change of nationality! The 
Pakistani mentality had been bom." (p. 
23) 

He then warms to the theme as he 


recounts the betrayals and iniquities that 
led through a tangled tale of intrigue to 
the defeat of Raja Dahir at the hands of 
the 17-year-old Mohaminud- 
bin-Qassim on "Thursday, 16 June, 712 
AD". 

WHAT HAPPENED then? The young 
adolescent hardly tarried to enjoy the 
.fruits of his victory. Anxious to hand 
over to the Khalifa the true booty of his 
military conquest, viz., the two 
daughters of Raja Dahir, Surya Devi and 
Parimal Devi, Qassim quit Sindh almost 
immediately for Damascus, the two dam¬ 
sels in tow. On being gifted to the Khali¬ 
fa, the young beauties cleared their 
throats and said they were not fit for a 
Khalifa’s bed because they were, ahem, 
soiled goods, young Qassim having sub¬ 
jected them to quality control along the 
way. 

Furious, the Khalifa ordered Qas- 
sim’s head cut off. Only after the teen- 
aged Victor of Sindh had thus been sum¬ 
marily despatched did the Khalifa check 
out the extent of damage The two Sin- 
dhi princesses were, in fact, quite in 
tacto. Customers of Sindhi businessmen 
from Hong Kong to Hawaii now know 
why! (Malkani’s story, my words, p. 26) 

Meanwhile, Raja Dahir’s son, Jaisi- 
ah, had undergone a conversion of con¬ 
venience to Islam but, a mere 25 years 
later, "assisted by his mother Ladi, and 
the redoubtable Bappa Rawal of Chittor, 
and blessed by Hirat Swami, worsted 
the Arabs", commanded by Salim. 
Salim was compelled to not only surren¬ 
der all his armour; he also had to hand 
over his daughter, Maiya, to Bappa 
Rawal. And Raja Jaisiah happily recon¬ 
verted to Hinduism (p. 26). 

With that ended the brief interregnum 
of Arab rule in Sindh. The Sindhis, who 
had repulsed no less than "15 attempts 




by nine Khalifas over a period of 74 
years" lost only once and, in any case, 
avenged that defeat within a quarter of a 
century (within 25 days, if wc include 
the princesses’ feat!). It was only when 
Babar defeated the Arghuns of Afgha¬ 
nistan, on his way to India, that the 
Arghuns descended on Sindh, overwhel¬ 
med the native Samma king in 1521 and 
"for the first time since the Arab days 
800 years earlier , the province came 
under foreign rule", (p. 45, my italics). 

ONE WOULD imagine that a minor mili¬ 
tary incident some 1,300 years ago, 
avenged, in any case, in what for history 
is a wink in time, would be left where it 
deserves to be left — in the trivial pur¬ 
suits of professional historians. But as 
much in the case of Malkani as in the 
mind-set of the sangh parivar , and, 
indeed, in the demonology of the Sindhi 
Muslim nationalists of Pakistan, 
Mohammad-bin-Qassim’s conquest of 
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Sindh remains the original perfidy —, 
and contemporary polities is reduced to 
taking one's vengeance on history. 

Which is such a pity because few can 
better Malkuni in describing how Sindh 
under Sindhi rulers, both Hindu and 
Muslim, grew over the eight centuries 
between Raja Jaisiah’s victory in 737 
and the Arghun conquest of Sindh in 
1521 into India's show-case example of 
our composite culture. During those 800 
years, Islam spread in Sindh — but not 
through the sword. 

Even during the 25 years of Arab rule 
in Sindh, the Arab Muslim influence 
was, as Malkani says, "confined to 
Dcbal and the surrounding coastline" (p. 
26); when, after the sack of Somnath, 
Mahmud of Ghazni decided to take the 
Sindh route back to Afghanistan "the 
Jats (of Sindh) gave him so much hell" 
(p. 30) that he "did not repeat the exerci¬ 
se (of invading India) after his Sindh 
adventure" (p. 31); and "for at least four 


decades after they beca¬ 
me the rulers of Sindh, 
the Sammus (who usher¬ 
ed in the Golden Age of 
Sindh) continued to he 
Hindu When, why and 
how they became 
Muslim is not known" (p. 
41). 

What is indisputable is 
that, by and large, the Sin- 
dhis who became Muslim 
between the eighth and 
15th centuries were not 
converted to Islam by the 
sword so much as by the 
message ol Islam, spread 
entirely peacably by the 
Sufi saints who wandered 
the countryside In any 
case, what Malkani says 
of the Samma rulers app¬ 
lies equally lo those of 
their subjects who were 
became Muslims. 
Islam sat pretty light on 


It is the communalisation 
of the Hindu mind that led 
to the aberration called 
Pakistan. And, ironically, 
tragically, among the 
worst victims of this 
communalisation were 
K.R. Malkani and his kin 
who lost their homeland 
and became refugees 
elsewhere 


them" (p. 41). The Sindhi Muslims them 
selves continue in post-Partition Paki¬ 
stan to distinguish "Arah-chhap Islam" 
from "Sindhi-chliap Islam" (ci. G.M. 
Syed.p. 148). 

WHAT MADE the era from Jaisiah io the 
Sammas the Golden Age of Sindh were 
the great saints of Sindh, Hindus like 
Jhoolay Lai as much as Muslims like Lai 
Shahbaz Qalandar (the renowned 4 Mast 
Qalandar') who carried to the country a 


message of love and harmony which is, 
perhaps, the most eloquent of any in the 
period which saw the rise of the compo¬ 
site culture of India, the period of the 
Bhakti Movement and Sufiana. Malkani 1 
translates Runa Lai la's rendering in our 
times of "O ImI, meri pat rakhiyo soda 
Jhoolay Lalan 

"Oh Lord of Sindh, Jhoolay Lai 

And Sire of Sehwan, the red-robed, 
God-intoxicated Qalandar, 

Glory unto you!" (p. 37) 

Malkani is at his best on this mixed 
Hindu-lslamie heritage of Sindh: Shah 
Abdul Latif, whom he describes as the 
"mahakavi of Sindh", and his ballads 
Sur Soratk Sur Lila-Chanesar, Umar 
Marui; the Pancha Ratna of Sindh in the 
period of Mughal rule, including two 
Muslims of Akhar's court (Abul Fazl 
and Fai/.i) who later adopted Akhar’s 
Din-e-Ilahi, a Jew- 

turned-Muslim-turned-self-confessed 
kaffir , Sarmed Faqii, and a Hindu, Muha- 
mati Fran Nath, from whom, says Malka¬ 
ni, "Gandhi drew his inspiration more 
than from either Ruskin or Tolstoy" (pp. 
49-50), the Jagiasu and Udaisi schools' 
of Sikhism, associated with Guru* 
Nanak’s sons, Baba Lakhmichand and 
Baba Snchand; and the anti-mullah Suf¬ 
is, Sacha! Sarmast and Sheikh Ayuz. 

Heir to this glorious heritage of 
Hindu-Muslim togetherness, what turn¬ 
ed Malkani, at the tender age of 20, into 
a lifelong swayamsevak of the RSS? The 
RSS. says Malkani, "took Sindh literally 
by storm" (p. 85); it "Hinduised the Sin¬ 
dhi Hindus": "formerly 90 percent of stu¬ 
dents used to opt for Persian; after RSS 
came in, 95 per cent began to opt for San¬ 
skrit. Many even took up Hindi in place 
of Sindhi" (p. 87). 

IT IS this communalisation of the Hindu 
mind, taking place at the same time as 
Ayub Khuhro and others (even G.M. 
Syed) were promoting the communalisa¬ 
tion of Sindhi Muslim politics, that led 
to the aberration called Pakistan. And, 
ironically, tragically, among the worst 
victims of this communalisation were 
Malkani and his kin who lost their home¬ 
land and became refugees elsewhere. 

Malkani may regret that aberration as 
much as G.M. Syed (who moved the 
first Pakistan resolution in any provinci¬ 
al legislature only to spend most of the 
next half-century in Pakistani jails) or 
Ayub Khuhro. first chief minister of 
-— 
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Pakistan Sindh (who told me just before 
he died 33 years later how much he 
regretted the success of his politics), but 
the fact is that it was as much the commu- 
nalism of the Malkanis as of the Syeds 
and Khuhros that caused Partition. 

And the only way the Malkanis and 
Syeds and Khuhros can give credibility 
to their joint demand for a "Sindhudesh" 
for all Sindhis is to eschew the commu¬ 
nal idiom. Many Sindhi Muslim nation¬ 
alists, but certainly not all, were, I found 
in my sojourn in Karachi, willing to give 
up the communal idiom. But how can a 
lifelong swayamsevak like Malkani do 
so? 

How can Hindu and Muslim^ Sindhi 
again live together in harmony in Sindh, 
as they did for 1,250 years from 
Mohammad-bin-Qassim to Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah, unless Malkani rejects the 
Savarkar-Hegdewar-Golwalkar-Advani- 
thesis that India is a "Hindu nation”, the 
mirror image jof the Muslim League 
argument that the Muslims constitute a 
"separate nation"? 

Indeed, how can Hindu and Muslim 
live together in India unless our Malka¬ 
nis and Advanis (for they are now ours) 
get over the Hindutva/Muslim League 
"storm" of the Forties that caused them , 
(and their Sindhi Muslim brethren) so I 


How can Hindu and 
Muslim Sindhi again live 
together in harmony in 
Sindh, as they did for 
1,250 years, unless L.K. 
Advani’s thesis that India 
is a "Hindu nation 11 is 
rejected? 


much suffering, and return to the ethos 
of the Sindh of the Golden Age: 

M J have seen Saraswati and Mahakali; 

The two together 

Were drinking moonlight; 

They have come together after long 
ages" 

(Sheikh Ayaz, p. 160) 

I WAS with Malkani on a TV show the 
other day. As we waited for the cameras 
to roll, I asked him how it was that while 
he and I agreed on facts, and our analysis 
of facts was much the same, the conclu¬ 
sions we arrived at were so different? 
After reading his gift to me of The Sindh 
Story , I am left asking the same question. 


The history of Sindh, as Malkani tells 
it, is so littered with tales of Hindu 
betraying Hindu (Mokah of Bachchera 
assisting the Arab Army, p. 22; Chane- 
sar approaching the Khiljis to overthrow 
his elder brother. Dodo, p. 35); of 
Muslim v/s Muslim (the Arghuns smash¬ 
ing Darya Khan, p. 42, Jani Beg Arghun 
v/s Akbar, p. 45, Mian Yar Mohammad 
Khan Kalhora v/s Nadir Shah, p. 52, the 
Kalhoras v/s the Talpurs, p. 57); of 
Hindu helping Muslim (Dcwan Gidu- 
mal, the Kalhora vazir , standing up to 
Ahmed Shah Abdali, none less, p. 53); 
of Muslim helping Hindu (Sheikh 
Hamad and the dervish, Nuh, coming to 
the aid of Jan Tamachi against Firuz 
Shah Tughlaq, pp. 40-41), of Hindu help¬ 
ing the Brits (Seth Naoomal Hotchand 
Bhojwani, "the only friend of the British 
from Karachi to Kandahar", p. 61); and 
of Hindu helping Hindu, of Muslim help¬ 
ing Muslim, that, at the end of the day 
surely must not one be asking: what has 
religion to do with nationality; what has 
religion to do with politics? 

Should we not all, together, be build¬ 
ing our nation together? And how can 
we build it together if all one’s politics 
amounts to, Malkaniji, is avenging one¬ 
self on history in the name of one's 
religion? • 
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ENRON 

When the deal to build a power 
plant at Dabhol was signed, there 
were whispers of pay-offs to the 
Congress regime. When the 
alliance came to power, 

Enron said it wasn’t 
worried as it was a The site of the 
done deal. No matter. 

The BJP, led by 
deputy chief minister 
Gopinath Munde, 
wants the project 
scrapped. Chief 
minister Manohar 
Joshi would like to 
preserve the status 
quo but Ba! 

Thackeray seems to 
beonMunde'sside. 


THE HINDUJAS 

The NRI Sindhi family has been 
close to Bai Thackeray for decades. 
So, when chief minister Manohar 
Joshi signed a memorandum of 
understanding (MoU) with the 

Enron project: the bone of contention 



Hmdujas to consider the feasibility 
of a new international airport, he 
thought he was on strong ground. 

But Thackeray denounced the 
MoU, made sneering references to 
the Hindujas' ’money power* and 
cautioned the family against 

trying to strong-arm 
_ cable operators into 
its IN Mumbai cable 
network. 

Nobody can work 
out what has gone 
wrong. 

SAHJAY PUTT 

The most famous 
symbol of injustices 
of TAD A, Sanjay 
Dim, was initially 

















Why didn’t Bal 
Thackeray accept 
the chief 
ministership of 
Maharashtra? 
NikhilWagle, 
editor of the 
Marathi daily, 
Mahanagar, says 
that "basically, 
Thackeray is a 
coward. He never 
wants to take 
responsibility 11 


others and still enjoy his enormous popu- I the party is weakening "His opinions I school days Today, he is a hitter man 


lar support" 


Others like Madhav Deshpande, a opined 


are of less and less value," Deshpande "If you take on the role of moulding 


society, you have to make sacrifices 


founder-member of the Shiv Sena, arc Deshpande, who left the Shiv Sena in You can't run matka dens, clubs, prosti- 
convinced that Thackeray’s hold over 1978, has known Thackeray since his tution and then expect people to see you 


(Connnjpt ;-> -/ 


arrested atea Shiv . . 
Sena agitation against him. But 




been victimised. 

He tried to release him when the 
Sena camp to power but this has 
proved muoh mpr? difficult than the 
Senapati ex p ec t e d. 

L. ti i*,! .liffr .ti, . . 




Ever si 
haveh 

s m' 

odtrac,,,,. 

QOVemrftMt* 
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as an ideal person. Even though Thacke¬ 
ray is the chief of the Shiv Sena, he has 
lost his position because the Sena is no 
longer what it was,'' he complains. 

Those who know him well sav that 
Thackeray is childish, immature and oft¬ 
en contradicts himsell Within the Sena, 
senior party leaders are unhappy with 
him because they are now placed in a 
situation where they are accountable to 
the people. And often, I huckeiay\ rigid 
stand on many issues is pioving to he an 
embarrassment for them 

"But no one in the government has the 
guts to oppose this man That is the trage¬ 
dy of the Sena,’ says Deshpandc. 
"Thackeray still thinks he is living in the 
early days of the Sena. In the 1980s, he 
gave the Marathi people something to be 
proud of At that time, onc- 
man-one-voice was necessary though 
even then wc emphasised loyally to the 
organisation and not to the individual. 
Thackeray doesn’t seem to realise that 
the Sena is a collective creation. In the 
Sixties it fulfilled a need of the times. I 
agree it had to evolve but the way it has 
evolved is iar from our early goals. All I 
can say is that a mad person moves 
towards destruction and a creative per¬ 
son moves for good." 

T he Shiv Sena was initially formed as 
a pressure group, but it was quick to 


The Shiv Sena-BJP 
alliance did not 
come to power in 
Maharashtra 
because of its 
popularity. The 
coalition wrested 
the state from the 
Congress due to 
negative voting: 
the people were 
fed up of the 
Congress rule 



realise that there was big money in poli¬ 
tics from making money by granting 
tenders in the municipal corporations of 
Bombay and Thane, where the party 
came to power, the Sena moved on to 
big times and started striking deals with 
land sharks and builders. "Every Sena 


minister has some business associated 
with builders. All builders need to pur¬ 
chase peace with the Sena," says 
Dcshpande. 

When the Sena started off in Sixties, it 
stood for the Marathi ethos but by the 
Seventies the party was exploiting its 


MILESTONES Ml TTie Maharashtra government and its controversies 


position with regard to the status of 
women is ambiguous to say the 
least. On the one hand, they speak 
of uplift of women but on the other, 
they try and revive an outdated 
section of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation Act, which says that 
women should not work after 8.30 
pm. The government of course, 
insists that it has women’s interest 
at heart but the problem is: it fails to 
convince. 

REMOTE CONTROL 

Ever since Bal Thackeray made that 
famous statement saying that his 
role in the government is that of a 
remote control, there were fears 
that the Shiv Sena chief would 
interfere in the functioning of the 


coalition regime. But so far, This Hindu organisation is closely 

Thackeray has done nothing to monitoring the performance of the 
justify that fear. BJP, which is the stronger of the 

If anyone is exerting influence on two alliance partners, 
the new government, it is the RSS. 



ECONOMIC 

POLICIES 

Though the Sena has 
no concrete 
economic policy, 
some of the 
measures it has 
taken are populist by 
nature. The three 
main schemes to 
initially impress the 
voters were: free 
housing for 40 lakh 
slumdweWers, 
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position ol power It was uiound this 
time that the extortions started in the 
name o! laising party funds And 
Thackeray has even publicly bragged 
that he was "proud ol the Sena's 
militancy". 

"Bombay has always liked militant 


leaders," says Wagle, explaining the rise 
ol Bal Thackeray "We've had Dange, 
George hctnandcs and now, Thackeray 
The public don't care about the polities 
or the ideology They just want someone 
who lights lor public causes " 

Wagle goes on* Thackeiay reacts 


tew; 


instanth to e\er\thing He is i cn >ui 
pul lei I think he is a phenomenon that 
needs to be studied b\ a ps\cholngisi 
On a one-to-one basis, he is pcifecilv 
rational But when lie's on the dais lie 
becomes h\steiical He’s totalis unpie 
dictablc Yet he is the onl\ leadei it. 
Maiiarashtra loenjoN such a pojuilai sup 
port People think he is honest Hectics 
up on stage and announces that he lias iu 
haveabeei c'ei> da\ Noothei politici¬ 
an admits that he dunks People hue 
him loi this I'hev sa\ he doesn't have 
double standauls " 

But much as it would like to beliese H. 
the Sins Scna-BJP alhanee did not come 
to powei in Mahaiashtia because ol us 
populiiiits The coalition s\ rested the 
state horn the C'ongiess due to negatise 
soling the people vseie led up ol Ilk* 
Gongiess iule and soleil loi an 
altetnatise 

Sass Wagle vs ho has moic than once 
laced the wulh >>l Shis Sena goons. 
"I inloiimiatels. in this Assembly elec 
lion, the people li.id to choose between 
bail and worse But since the people 
have chosen the Sena, lei's give the alh¬ 
anee six months to prove itself But 
frankly, I don't expect nukh" 

A nd aheadv, llicie is tension within 
the alhanee camp The two partners 
don't seem to 1 1 list each other, neither 



providing a meal of Zunka 
Bhakar at Re 1 all over the state and 
stabilising the prices of essential 
commodities available through the 
public distribution system. 

However, none of the schemes 
have been evaluated by experts, but 
the Shiv Sena government is 
hell-bent on implementing them. 

THE FLYOVER ROW 

The Shiv Sena has created an 
unnecessary controversy over 
such a small issue as the naming of 
a flyover. The Congress thought it fit 
to call the new flyover after the late 
Prime Minister, Morarji Desai. Bal 
Thackeray, however, did not agree 
and reacted in his customary fiery 
style and said that he would 


personally remove any such plaque. 

Thackeray now insists that the 
flyover should be named after his 
late father, who fought in 
Maharashtra’s struggle for 
statehood. 


Morarji Desai: no place in 
Thackeray’s Maharashtra 



EULOGISING HITLER 

For the last 30 years, Bal Thackeray 
has been known for his admiration 
of Adolf Hitler. People took this as 
one of his many eccentricities. But 
now, in his new avatar as the leader 
of the ruling party, this has raised 
quite a few eyebrows. Recently, 
Thackeray made it to the front 
pages of newspapers when he 
attended a function organised to 
mark the launch of a Marathi book 
titled, Hitler: A Great Tragedy. 

And while speaking at the 
function, he asked the audience: 
"Has democracy given you justice 
all these years?" However, 
Thackeray denies that he is a 
fascist. What he admires in Hitler is 
his patriotism. 
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"The first plane I stepped into was an Indian Airlines plane. I still 
remember that thrill of flying above the clouds and of course seeing the 
awesome view below. 

“Call me superstitious or unadventurous, but I wouldn’t dream of 
flying anyone else.” 

Yes. Slowly but surely, more and more fliers are rediscovering the 
comforts of flying a large airline. 

Shouldn’t you too ? 

ilikw 

Come home to i » s IndmnArtnes 



WHO’S THE B OSS? 

Manohar Joshi is finding it difficult to rein in his deputy, Gopinath Munde 


I t has happened before with 
coalition regimes. The tension 
and the petty fights between the 
ruling partners have even brought 
down governments. Though it is 
premature to predict the collapse of 
the Shiv Sena-BJP government in 
Maharashtra, the differences have 
already stalled cropping up. And 
the chasm between chief minister 
Manohar Joshi (Shiv Sena) and his 
deputy from the BJP, Gopinath 
Munde, is only widening. 

When the coalition regime was 
sworn in, political observers said 
that it would be Bal Thackeray who 
would be calling the shots. All 
Joshi and Munde were required to 
do was carry out the Sena chiefs 
orders. 

But it hasn’t worked out that 
Way. While Thackeray and Joshi 
have got bogged down with such 
petty issues as the naming of a 
flyover and evicting illegal 
Bangladeshi immigrants, 

Gopinath Munde has held forth on 
more substantive matters. 

For instance, film actor Sanjay 
Dutt’s release has been delayed 
due to Munde\s intransigence. The 
decision to cancel the Enron 
contract was taken by a committee 
headed by Munde. The 
Maharashtra government’s ban on 
cow' slaughter implements a 
long-standing BJP promise. And 
the regime’s stand on TADA has 
actually been dictated by the RSS. 

What’s more, in the three 
months that the Shiv Sena-BJP 
government has been in power, 
Gopinath Munde has actually 
managed to overshadow the stars 
of the Shiv Sena. And the Sanjay 
Dutt saga demonstrates the manner 
in which Munde has been able to 
hold his ground despite pressures 
from a man as powerful as Bal 
Thackeray. 


Within weeks of the Shiv Sena 
coming to power, Bal Thackeray 
.had declared that Sanjay Dutt, held 
under TADA for complicity in the 
Bombay blasts, was a "victim" and 
should be released. Three months 
later, Dutt is still in prison. Reason: 
Gopinath Munde, who initially 
demanded the actor’s arrest, is 
dead against the idea of freeing 
Sanjay. What’s more, the Dutt 


In the three months that 
the Shiv Sena-BJP 
government has been in 
power, deputy chief 
minister Gopinath Munde 
(left) has overshadowed 
chief minister Manohar 
Joshi (right) 


episode brings to the fore the subtle 
power struggle between Munde 
and chief minister Joshi. 

So does the Enron issue. When 
the chief minister was away in 
America, Munde donned the 
mantle of acting CM. And even 
while Joshi was assuring investors 
in Washington that there was no 
way the project would be scrapped, 
Munde, who was heading a 


committee on Enron, leaked 
reports to the Bombay press saying 
that the power project was 
doomed. 

Political observers say that in its 
campaign against Enron, Munde 
and the BJP nave been influenced 
by the RSS. This Hindu 
organisation had all along 
maintained that the previous 
Congress government which 
sanctioned the project has accepted 
massive kickbacks. * 
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.party has any administrative experience 
and yet they refuse to rely on 
bureaucrats. And Bal Thackeray’s 
shadow looms large over the 
Mantralaya. People are already saying 
that there is very little difference bet¬ 
ween the Sena-BJP government and the 
previous one that they had overthrown. 
The harassment of Bombay’s Muslims 
in the name of evicting illegal Banglade¬ 
shis, the proposed permit system for 
entering Bombay, the unexplained 
delays on the Enron issue, the fiasco sur¬ 
rounding the Hindu jas and the release of 
a Sena corporator booked under TADA 
are pointers that as far as corruption is 
concerned, there is virtually no differen¬ 
ce between the Shiv Sena-BJP and the 
Congress. 

To make matters worse, the average 
citizen now has no one to turn to. The 
extortions are still going on and in many 
areas, the Shiv Sainiks arc running the 
police stations for all practical purposes. 
When senior Sena leader Subhash 
Desai’s son allegedly attempted to bur¬ 
gle a house in Bangumagar Colony in 
Goregaon, the police retused to register 
an FIR against him. Similarly, when the 
Bonvli National Park authorities went 
to the police station to lodge a complaint 
against Jaidev Thackeray, the Shiv Sena 
supremo's son, for poaching, they found 
the cops uncooperative. 

And as more and more such incidents 
arc being reported, the people are beginn¬ 
ing to lose faith in the Manohar Joshi 
regime. 

There’s more. Bal Thackeray had 
always criticised the Congress as a fami¬ 
ly organisation of the Gandhis. But then, 
what he is doing is not very different 
from Indira Gandhi’s style of function¬ 
ing. Recently, Bal Thackeray appointed 
his daughter-in-law, Rashmi, as the 
head of the Sena’s women’s wing. And 
his sons Jaidev and Udhav.and nephew, 
Raj, continue to interfere in the party’s 
affairs. "There is no difference between 
Sanjay Gandhi and Bal Thackeray’s 
sons," says Wagle. 

B ut that’s not ail. The Shiv Sena-BJP 
government is, apparently, groping 
for direction because it has no clear-cut 
policies. Not surprisingly, bureaucrats in 
the Mantralaya complain that ministers 
are afraid to sign important files because 
they don’t understand the issues at stake. 
The minister of state for culture, Pramod 
Navalkar, admits as much. "Unfortuna¬ 
tely, there is a large gap between the j 
bureaucracy and the ministers," he says, j 


The Sena also seems to have realised 
that running an administration is not half 
as easy as shouting itself hoarse as an 
Opposition party. The fact that its mini¬ 
sters were being constantly compared to 
those of its more experienced partner, 
the BJP, only added to the Sena’s woes. 

With the exception of the BJP’s 
Hashu Advani and the Sena's Pramod 
Navalkar and Sudhir Joshi. most of the 
ministers have no clue as to how a state 
should be governed. The alliance mini¬ 
sters dismiss this allegation saying that 
it is simply a problem of coordination. 
But the fact that each minister is distrust¬ 
ful of the other has complicated matters 
further. 

While Shiv Sena ministers like 
Sudhir Joshi concede that their BJP 
counterparts have a better understand¬ 
ing of governance, they say that being a 


Says Nikhil Wagle, editor of 
Mahanagar, "Unfortunately 
in this election, the people 
had to choose between the 
bad and the worse. But 
since the people have 
chosen the Sena, let's give 
the alliance six months to 


young and inexperienced lot has its own 
advantages "We take care not lo make 
mistakes. We take more time to read 
files and make sure of the facts. We are 
accused of being slow in grasping 
issues, but that is better than just signing 
everything that is placed m from of us." 

But the problem is that most ol the 
schemes that have been taken up bv the 
government — providing cheap meal, 
the banning of cow slaughter or free hou¬ 
sing for 40-lakh slum dwellers —are ill- 
conceived. The reason for this is not dif¬ 
ficult to gauge: everything is meant to 
either fit the part) ideology or please its 
vote hank. Says Pramod Navalkar, "Thir¬ 
ty percent ol election promises are politi¬ 
cal This is not something only the Sena 
does It is a worldwide phenomenon. 
When we say that crime is to be totally 
eliminated or that all the youth will be 


provided with employment...these are 
not really feasible in their entirety, but 
Zunka Bhakar, improving the transport 
system in Bombay and the slum develop¬ 
ment projects are going very well." 

Perhaps from Navalkar’s point of 
view they are, but the field workers and 
those who are supposed to benefit from 
these developmental projects are far 
from satisfied. The Zunka Bhakar sche¬ 
me, for instance, is not too successful. 
The proposal to start a public sea trans- 
1 port system has not taken into considera- 
! tion the monsoon. And the most ambiti¬ 
ous proposal erf providing free housing 
to 40-lakh slum dwellers is being viewed 
with suspicion. 

Already, there are allegations of local 
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goons forcing slum dwellers to hand 
.over their jhopdis. The goons have alle¬ 
gedly teamed up with builders who are 
said to have the support of Thackeray's 
sons, IJdhav and Jmdcv, and his 
nephew, Raj. 

The genera) view of these schemes is 
that they aie not economically viable 
The government's eat her decision to 
form a ‘brain cell’ comprising people 
like economist 1) R Pendsc of the 
Industrial Development Bank of India 
and industrialist Javanl Salgaokar to go 
through the projects has yet to 
materialise. 

B ut the one issue that has generated 
the most controversy is the Sena- 
BJP's attitude towards the multi-million 
dollar Dabhol power project. Since the 
deal was signed with the Texas based 
Enron Power Corporation without invit¬ 
ing tenders, the BJP has alleged that the 
previous Sharad Pawar government had 
received massive kickbacks. 

Significantly, one of the first moves 
of the alliance government was to set up 
a leview committee comprising deputy 
chief minister Gopinath Munde, mini¬ 
ster of state for review and Khar lands, 
Sudhir Joshi, minister for indusmes, 
Lecladhar Dakc,and minister for finan¬ 
ce, planning and state excise, Hashu 
Advani. 

But even after three months, the 
review committee has yet to arrive at a 
decision. There have been several meet¬ 
ings with Enron officials and yet, the 
situation has remained deadlocked. 
Even the politically astute Sudhir Joshi 
has no explanation to offer over the 
delay in submitting the report. 

The manner in which the review com¬ 
mittee went about its job has also raised 
several eyebrows. "We did not call anyo¬ 
ne to depose before the committee," 
Sudhir Joshi says, adding, "Only those 
who wanted to present their case came 
up before us." In other words, important 
participants in the mega project like the 
Industrial Development Bank of India 
did not depose before the review com¬ 
mittee. Neither did the committee con¬ 
sult any experts, legal or technical. All 
this has raised questions about the credi¬ 
bility of the review' committee. 

A ware of the fact that the people are 
somewhat disenchanted with the 
state of affairs, the Shiv Sena-BJP 
government is making vain attempts to 
please all the people all the time. Deputy 
chief minister Gopinath Munde's office 
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are beginning to wonder whether the 
new-found authority has made the Shiv 
Sena goons and the BJP hoodlums more 
brazen. Also, the alliance’s obsession 
with renaming Bombay as Mumbai, ban¬ 
ning cow slaughter and making Marathi 
the only official language are apparently 
small issues but have sinister roots. And 
both the wShiv Sena and the BJP have 
demonstrated their willingness to resort 
to violence to have their way. 

B ut the alliance, it seems, has turned a 
deaf ear to all criticism. And both 
the alliance partners feel that they will 
do well in the forthcoming Lok Sabha 
polls as well. 

"We are ready for the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions," says a confident Sudhir Joshi, 
"Last time, we were not prepared." And 
what accounts for the Shiv Sena’s new¬ 
found confidence? "This time, wc have 
acquired power," Joshi argues. 

But Pramod Navalkar feels that the 
Sena must make full use of that power 
and strengthen its grassroots support. 
"Eighteen hours a day. I’m available to 
the people. They come with every sort of 
problem from husband-wife fights to 
land disputes. I act as an intermediary if 
both sides agree to it," says Navalkar, 
who operates from his family house in 
Girgaon, an old predominantly Maha¬ 
rashtrian neighbourhood of Bombay. 

It is because of this informal court of 
quick justice that Navalkar has been 
able to build a close rapport with the elec- 


Though some of Bal Thackeray’s recent statements have 
generated controversy, the alliance has to do with such 
idiosyncrasies since the Sena chief still remains the star 
crowd-puller. He also commands the absolute loyalty of Sena 
legislators and cadres 


Munde has also been the 
only BJP man to have 
kept up his fight with 
Pawar. He has fought 
him bitterly throughout. 

All the others, even Pra¬ 
mod Mahajan, though 
they publicly decry 
Pawar, have some sort of 
connection with him." 

But to be fair, the deputy chief mini¬ 
ster has a ‘clean’ reputation and is inde 
ed keen to de-criminalise politics. Yet 
Munde will be hard-pressed to explain 
that his two closest administrative asso¬ 
ciates — chief minister Manohar Joshi 
and deputy home minister Gajanan 
Kirtikar—are men with murky pasts. 

It is no secret that Manohar Joshi has 
used his political clout to further his busi¬ 
ness interests. From the post of an assess¬ 
ment officer in the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation to the chief ministership of 
the state, Manohar Joshi’s rise to the top 
has been mired in Controversy. 


Gajanan Kirtikar, the deputy home 
minister, is a man with a criminal past. 
Barely a fortnight after he was sworn in 
as a minister, Kirtikar came in for flak. 
In a flagrant display of power, he set fire 
to a Khadi Gramodyog shop in the city 
after ripping off telephone connections 
and electric lines. The Qpposition was 
quick to grab this opportunity to criticise 
the newly-installed government. As 
Wagle puts it, "Munde has lost his motal 
right to criticise anyone after this." 

Such incidents have raised serious 
doubts about the credibility of the 
government as more and more people 


toraie. According to him, Sena leaders 
have their own style of functioning. 
"But accessibility is the main thing," he 
concludes. 

Navalkar goes on to insist that the par¬ 
ty will have to strengthen this bond if it 
is to stay in power. "Wc have had to 
build on this, but to deliver the goods 
takes time," says Navalkar, adding, "It is 
like an exam system. After six months 
we will be facing our terminal exams. 
After one year we will sit for our final 
exam — that will be the decisive 
moment." 
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Indeed, in the absence 
of any coherent Opposi¬ 
tion in the state at the 
moment, this could well 
be the time for the Shiv 
Sena to consolidate its 
position. "People’s 
expectations are very 
high, but we will not fail 
them," says Naval kar. 
But the Sena leader also 
realises that if the govern¬ 
ment does not deliver, 
there won’t he a second 
chance. 

T he problem with the 
Shiv Sena is that it 
still has a long way to go 
before the party can 
integrate itself into main¬ 
stream politics. With har¬ 
dly an} experience in mat¬ 
ters of governance, the 
party’s reactions to crisis 
situations leave much to 
be desired. But as Sena 
leaders are facing the pro¬ 
blems, they arc slowly 
becoming more savvy. 

Perhaps, the best exam¬ 
ple of this is Bal Thacke¬ 
ray himself. Known for 
his spontaneous, off- 
the-cuff remarks that cre¬ 
ate controversies, the 
Sena chief is exercising 
more restraint these days. 
As Sudhir Joshi com¬ 
ments, "Balasaheb has 
certainly changed. For 
one thing, he behaves 
democratically. Pre¬ 
viously, he used to order 
the Shiv Sainiks. These 
days, too, he gives 
orders, hut he now takes 
more time over crucial 
decisions." 

Navalkar, however, 
differs, "Balasaheb will 
not take advice from 
anyone," he says. "In that 
aspect he will never 
change. We are answera¬ 
ble to the public. Right 



The deputy chief minister, Gopinath Munde, 
has a ‘clean’ reputation and is indeed keen to 
de-criminalise politics. Yet Munde will be 
hard-pressed to explain that his two closest 
administrative associates, chief minister 
Manohar Joshi and deputy home minister 
Gajanan Kirtikar, are men with murky pasts 


city flyover. 

Problems arose when 
Thackeray decided to 
thwart the Congress’ 
move to name the flyover 
after the late Prime Mini¬ 
ster, Morarji Desai. The 
Sena chief was determin¬ 
ed to have it named after 
his father. Bui when the 
Congress decided to go 
ahead with its plans, an 
edit appeared in the Shiv 
Sena mouthpiece, 

Sciamna , where Bal 
Thackeray labelled two 
Congressmen as "rabid 
Congress dogs" and ask¬ 
ed whether they should 
be put in a sack and 
thrown in the Bandra 
creek. 

That was the quintes¬ 
sential Thackeray. 

But the Sena and the 
BJP have to bear with 
such idiosyncrasies since 
Bal Thackeray still 
remains the alliance’s 
star crowd-puller. And 
the Sena supremo still 
commands absolute 
loyalty from party cadres. 

Though the new 
government has little to 
show by way of concrete 
achievements, there is 
one thing that the alliance 
has managed to do: 
rekindle the pride of 
Maharashtrians in them¬ 
selves. For far too long, 
the people of the state 
have felt a sense of 
betrayal by their own 
leaders. When the Shiv 
Sena raised the issue of 
‘Maharashtra for Maha¬ 
rashtrians’, it had actual¬ 
ly struck a sensitive 
chord in the people. 

Bui both Sena and BJP 
leaders realise that this 
alone is not enough to 
stay in power. The expec- 


now, we are performing a tations of the people 

balancing act." However, despite Thackeraj's appar- are very high and the government will 

But Sudhir Joshi is quick to defend ent willingness to change, he is finding it have to perform. Otherwise, Manohar 

Bal Thackeray. He says that the Shiv difficult to make a break from the past. Joshi may well go the way of Sharad 

Sena supremo "still takes quick deci- Shades of the old Thackeray keep Pawar. • 

sions, but now he understands the res- impinging on his new self. The most rec- 

ponsibilities of power”. ent incident concerns the naming of a Bmvmdmm /Bombm y 
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_ RAJIV SHUKLA __ 

Who’s the number two? 

Take your pick from Pranab Mukherjee, Pawar and Madhavrao Scindia 


After Rao, who? 
This question has 
assumed importan¬ 
ce especially since 
Arjun Singh, the 
undisputed num¬ 
ber two in the Cabi¬ 
net, was expelled 
from the Congress. 
Perhaps, N.D. 
Tiwari, too, had a chance of succeeding 
Rao as the president of the Congress due 
to his sheer experience, but he is also out 
of the party fold. Sharad Pawar, of cour¬ 
se, is stiH with the Congress, but his chan¬ 
ces have suffered a set¬ 
back after the party’s 
debacle in Maharashtra. 

Nowadays, the former 
chief minister is keeping 
a low profile and would 
hate to run for the Con¬ 
gress presidentship at this 
juncture. 

But the present circum¬ 
stances demand that Con¬ 
gressmen find a number 
two in the government 
and the party. When 
some Congress MPs 
were asked about this, 
they seemed totally con¬ 
fused. All they said was 
that the successor to Rao 
would automatically 
emerge when the situa¬ 
tion demanded just as it 
had happened in the case of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Indira and Rajiv Gandhi. 

But perhaps, a list could be worked 
out on the basis of what several Con¬ 
gress MP told me. According to them, 
there are five people in the running for 
the number two slot. They are: external 
affairs minister Pranab Mukherjee, 
industries minister ‘ K. Karunakaran, 
S.B. Chavan, the Union home minister, 
Madhavrao Scindia, the human resour¬ 
ces development minister, and, Sharad 
Pawar. Some MPs would also like the 
name of Rajesh Pilot to be added to this 
list, but with a rider: he should make a go 
for the top job only after five or six years 
from now. 


Out of the five people in this list, the 
contest for the coveted post will be main¬ 
ly between three — Pranab Mukherjee, 
Sharad Pawar and Madhavrao Scindia. 
Not many party MPs are going to sup¬ 
port the candidature of K. Karunakaran 
and S.B. Chavan because they are not 
confident that cither of them can lead the 
party. 

Both Pranab Mukherjee and Sharad 
Pawar have already lobbied for the 
pnme ministership in 1984 and 1991 res¬ 
pectively. While Mukherjee has got 
wide administrative and political experi¬ 
ence having been a minister since Indira 


Though most Congressmen 
say that there is no 
alternative to Narasimha 
Rao, the contest for the 
number two slot will be 
between Pranab Mukherjee 
( left), Sharad Pawar 
(middle) and Madhavrao 
Scindia 


Gandhi’s lime, Pawar has the support of 
a sizeable chunk of MPs in the present 
Lok Sabha. Madhavrao Scindia’s name 
has always cropped up whenever there 
has been a debate over the number two 
slot, but the human resources develop¬ 
ment minister has never really pushed 
his case. And S.B. Chavan may be a 
good and upright administrator, but 
lacks political astuteness. 

But many MPs feel that the scenario 
would change should a member of the 
Nchru-Gandhi family join the race. 
Most Congressmen think that Sonia 
Gandhi has conducted herself in a digni¬ 


fied way in the last four years and enjoys 
the support of a majority of the MPs. But 
the> have also come to accept the fact 
that she will not join politics. 

Hence the efforts to bring in Priyanka 
Gandhi into politics. However, there is a 
section within the Congrc&s which is 
more keen on Rahul, who will be eligi¬ 
ble to contest the Lok Sabha polls next 
year. 

But by and large, most Congressmen 
feel that in the present circumstances, 
there is no alternative to Narasimha Rao. 
He is still the best among the present 
crop of party leaders and Congressmen 
would do well to sink their differences 
and rally behind the Prime Minister. • 
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Rajan Pillai’s death on 7 July ended a mercurial caree 
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DEATH OF A 

TYCOON 

Cookie king Rajan Pillai dies in CBI custody 

T he body-bag packed with ice sealed in a wooden 
box lay with the baggage in Indian Airlines cargo 
bay near Delhi airport’s terminal II. On the box was 
a roughly marked cross in chalk and a scribble - 
'Rajan Pillai’. That is how it ended for the man who 
once controlled a Rs 1,200 crore corporate empire in six 
countries with very little money of his own. 

Till last fortnight, he seemed to have the nerve to face the 
worst. In April, a Singapore court had found him guilty on 22 
counts in a case filed by his former mentor and partner, the 
well-known American businessman Ross Johnson. One day 
before he was convicted to 14 years in jail by judge Low Wee 
Ping, Pillai had taken a Singapore Airlines flight to Bombay. 

Then, he had surfaced in his Worli Seaface bungalow and 
told reporters of business dailies in one-to-one interviews that 
he had lost faith in the Singapore system of justice. Soon after, 
with such agencies as the Bombay Police and the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) on his trail, Pillai did a 
disappearing act. 

Some said he had gone for a special darshan to Tirupati. 
Others said knowledgeably that he was working his 
friendship with such heavyweight politicians as Sharad 
Pawar, K. Karunakaran and Satish Sharma and others like 
Suresh Kalmadi to get by Singapore’s request to the Indian 
government to extradite him. 

And yet. very few were surprised when he surfaced in his 
own native Kerala where his father Janardhana Pillai has a 
flourishing cashew business. Till last fortnight, the battery of 
lawyers he had engaged there led by the well-known criminal 
lawyer, M.N. Sukumaran Nair, had been able to get him out 
on bail. And then the Kerala High Court quashed the bail and 
Pillai was once again on the run. 


[hat was more often questionable than corporate 
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Rajan Plllaf with his wife, Nina: business partners 


The news was that he had come to 
Delhi. Some suggested that he was lob¬ 
bying with the central ministers he was 
close to. Nevertheless, the CBI, hot on 
his heels, tracked down the phone calls 
he made to one of his associates first 
from Taj Mansingh and then Le Meridi- 
en and eventually got him at Le 
Meridien. 

Then followed one tragedy after ano¬ 
ther leading to Rajan Pillai’s death and 
the end of a mercurial career that was 
more often questionable than corporate. 

P illai was arrested by the CBI on 4 
July and produced the next day in 
the court e 4 judge M.L Mehta. Pillai’s 
lawyer in Delhi, l.U. Khan, says that 
he was very ill. "Pillai came to court 
with swollen legs," he said. 

Apparently, Pillai has been suffering 
from < rrhosis of the liver because of 
excess boozing. "Mr Pillai came to us in 
November 1992 when he was admitted 
with significant bleeding from the oeso¬ 
phagus," said Dr Naresh Trehan of the 
Escorts hospital. "We just managed to 


save him at that time. It is a lethal disease 
and bleeding can occur especially under 
stress." 

And Pillai had been under great stress 
since the Kerala High Court had refused 


him another bail. Apparently, the minis¬ 
try of external affairs had referred Singa¬ 
pore’s extradition request to both the 
home and law ministries and the law 
ministry had reportedly said that there 


THE RISE AND FALL OF RAJAN PILLAI ■ t chronology of events 


I 1975: Rajan Pillai uses his 
cashew-exporter father's money to 
invest in Fort Aguada Hotel in Goa. 
His partners in this venture were 
Manubhai Madhavani and R.V. 
Pandit. 

■ Pillai shifts his business 
activities to Singapore and 
launches a food company In 
Singapore called the 20th Century 
Foods. 

1883: Marries Nina Gopika Nair, an 
air-hostess with British Airways. 

1985: Pillai is asked by Ross 
Johnson, head of the US food giant 
Standard Brands to head the 
Nabisco Commodities in London. 
Eventually, Pillai goes on to become 
the chairman of Britannia, 

; 1999s Pillai is accused of siphoning 
l, off money from the biscuit 
: company in the period between 
f May and December. 



Department (CAD) of Singapore 
Starts investigations into Rajan 
Pillai’s illegal deals. 

1993: Getting an air of Pillai’s 
fraudulent activities, Ross Johnson 
demands US $30 million owed by 
Pillai. In March that year, the CAD 
completes its investigation and 
charges Pillai of committing a 


NnsII Wmlla: friend turned foe 



financial fraud to the tune of US 
$17.2 million. 

10 APRIL, 1995: A Singapore court 
convicts Rajan Pillai on two dozen 
counts of cheating and criminal 
breach of trust. 

11 APRIL: Pillai flees Singapore. 

12 APRIL* The CBI gets Interpol to 
Issue an arrest warrant for Pillai. 

14 APRIL: Pillai surfaces in 
Bombay. The CBI decides to reopen 
a 1990 case against him for fraud 
involving Rs 100 crore at the 
Singapore branch of the Indian 
Overseas Bank. 

15 APRIL* The Bombay sessions 
court rejects Mrs Nina Pillai’s 
anticipatory bail for Rajan Pillai. 

28 APRIL: Rajan Pillai surfaces in 
Thiruvananthapuram and 
surrenders before the metropolitan 
magistrate. Granted bail till 5 May. 
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Rajan Filial at the Britannia AGM: he was removed from the chairmanship 


was no other way than to send Pillai back. 

Pillai was not to know this. But it 
must have been clear to him that Singa ¬ 
pore’s request would be taken seriously 
because India is keen foi Singapore to 


invest here and Narasimha Rao has 
made a well-publicised visit to that 
country. 

And Pillai had a mortal dread of the 
jails of Singapore, where he had manag¬ 


ed to control the millions of others. "He 
always imagined that Singapore’s jails 
were deep wells from which he would 
never be able to come out," said Sukuma- 
ran Nair from Trivandrum. 

That was one reason why Nair was 
desperate to see Pillai tried in Kerala and 
not anywhere else. He says that a 
magisterial inquiry under the Extradi¬ 
tion Act of 1962 could have been conduc¬ 
ted in that state before a ‘friendly 
magistrate’. 

"This procedure was recommended 
even by the law department," Nair adds, 
"but the external affairs ministry block¬ 
ed it, perhaps to please the Singapore 
government. Rajan has given me 40 
volumes of case files related to the Singa¬ 
pore proceedings. And l can tell you it 
was a kangaroo court in Singapore that 
tried and convicted him." 

T here was no such obvious apprehen¬ 
sion about a trial in Delhi but there 
was an undercurrent of fear. More than 
that, Pillai was ill. His executive 
assistant, Babu Nambiar, told a newspa- 


29 APRIL: Pillai files fresh bail 
petition before the additional 
judicial magistrate, 
Thiruvananthapuram. 

2 MAY: Pillai allowed to leave 
Kerala to visit Delhi. 

6 MAY: Pillai’s interim bail 
extended till 15 May. 

24 MAY: Pillai files petition in 
Kerala High Court seeking direction 
to the Government of India and 
Central Bureau of Investigation that 
he should not be arrested or 
detained except under Extradition 
Act. 

27 MAY: Pillai’s plea granted by the 
Kerala High Court. 

22 JUNE: the Kerala High Court 
cancels Pitlai’s bail order. 

. / * ■ 

23 dUNI: Pillai goes into hiding 
again. 


2 JULY: The extradition courf 
issues non-bailable warrant against 
Pillai. 

4 JULY; Rajan Pillai arrested from 
Le Meridien Hotel in Delhi and 
taken toTihar Jail. 

5 JULY: M.L Mehta, judge of the 

Lltomnwr Daw Iw has onlw»d 



extradition court, reserves its 
orders on Pillai’s application 
seeking medical examination. 

6 JULY: M.L Mehta disposes the 
application seeking medical . 
examination at the Escorts Hospital. 

7 JULY: Rajan Pillai dies of liver 
cirrhosis and internal bleeding of the 
liver in the capital’s Deen Dayai 
Hospital. 

8 JULY: P.K. Dave, Delhi’s Lt 
Governor, orders magisterial 
enquiry headed by Delhi's deputy 
commissioner D.M. Spolia into the 
circumstances which ted to the 
death of the cookie king. 

Meanwhile, the post-mortem 
report has stated that Pillai died due 
to asphyxia after bipod from his 
stomach had entered the windpipe, 
Wockir^glt completely. 

t JULY: Pillai is cremated at his 
hometown ip Keraia. His eider son, 
fC&fanan ffflaL fights the pyre. 

- . * f, v \ 
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per that once in Delhi, Pillai had decided 
to give himself up to the CBI but was 
only deterred because of his illness. 

Reporters covering his trial on the 
first day in judge Mehta’s court, 
however, didn’t find anything wrong 
wiih him. Defence lawyers Dinesh 
Mathur, Pradecp Dewan and Khan, 
however, moved an application that Pil¬ 
lai be referred to the Escorts Heart 
Research Institute for treatment. 

Indeed, judge Mehta himself had ask¬ 
ed the defence lawyers to move this 
application because the original bail 
application that they wanted moved was 
incomplete for want of some documents 


cause of the abnormality of his liver " 
That done, and adding a few more 
wisecracks, judge Mehta ordered Pillai 
to be jailed in Tihar until his bail applica¬ 
tion came for the review on the follow¬ 
ing Tuesday, 11 July. Defence lawyers 
asked for a B-class jail for Pillai and 
after much persuasion, the judge agreed 
to it. 

That was the beginning of Raj an Pil- 
lai’s final ordeal. 

T he first sign that things were wrong 
with him became clear at 9.30 am on 
6 July, when he was moved to the hospi¬ 
tal in the Tihar complex. One hour later. 


view, Kumar admits that Pillai got 
worse. A doctor was called in. He was 
given a cold water head wash and ice¬ 
pack treatment. Then, little after 6 pm, 
he was taken to the Deen Dayul 
Upadhaya Hospital nearby. 

Thereafter, the versions change. Jail 
authorities insist that he was alive till 
then but unconscious, had low blood pre¬ 
ssure, a feeble pulse and a shallow respi 
ration. According to this version, doc¬ 
tors at the hospital tried their best. He 
was also put on a respirator. 

But Pi Mai's relations and aides have 
another theory. Babu Nambiar says, 
"Mr Pillai was brought dead to the hospi- 



trom the CBI. And then, in a long order, 
he dismissed the medical application. 

Pillai’s wife, Nind, and his family 
may sue judge Mehta in part because of 
the wording of his ruling. As he had 
said, "While the fugitive criminal states 
himself to be an old patient of liver dys¬ 
function and cirrhosis and postal hyper¬ 
tension. he has never mentioned the dis¬ 
ease earlier. And it has been known that 
his alleged liver abnormality was large¬ 
ly due to alcohol." 

Then, on the basis of Pillai’s liquor 
bill of Rs 12,000 run up at Le Meridian 
and seized by the CBI, Mehta went on to 
say, "In such circumstances, Mr Pillai, 
instead of trying to run away to a 5-star 
hospital, should address himself to the 


a doctor from jail 4 found him to brav¬ 
ing high-grade fever (103 degree 
Celsius) and psoriasis, a skin ailment, 
that was causing itching all over his 
body. Then, he was given injections 
(syphlexin, ascmolc and disapasm) that 
brought his temperature down. No one 
thought to take him to the hospital then. 

At 5 pm, his lawyer, Pradeep Dewan, 
came to see him. Pillai, with the help of 
two prisoners, and hobbling badly, 
came for the interview. Even jail 4’s 
superintendent, Ajay Kumar, admitted 
to reporters that Pillai couldn’t walk on 
his own, that he was still "running tempe¬ 
rature, was shivering, and had a swollen 
leg". 

Less than ten minutes into the inter- 


tal. Doctors made a show 
of tiding to save him 
because Nina was present 
there. Mr Piflai died 
because of the criminal 
negligence of Tihar 
authorities." 

Delhi’s Lt Governor, 
P.K.Davc, has ordered an 
administrative inquiry. 
But Kiran Bedi, former 
inspector-general of pri¬ 
sons. doesn’t think any of 
this will help. Talking to 
Sunday she said, "Mr Pil¬ 
lai’s death shows just 
how had things are at 
Tihar. There is virtually 
no medical facilities. 
There are six doctors lor 
Tihar's 9,000 prisoners. 
The Lt Governor, the pri¬ 
son minister, and the heal¬ 
th and home secretaries 
have never visited the 
jail. By ordering an inqui¬ 
ry, the problems in Tihar 
won’t be over." 

A nd seeing how Rajan Pillai looked 
in death, he must have died with 
some violence. There was blood all over 
his face and in his hair and on his blue- 
and-whitc stripped T-shirt. The autopsy 
report said that he had died due lo bleed¬ 
ing from the stomach, arising from com¬ 
plications fuim liver cjrrhusis. 

At the hospital, in the post-mortem 
unit in the Civil Hospital in Subzi Mandi 
and at the morgue in the All India Insti¬ 
tute of Medical Sciences (AIIMS), Nina 
Pillai (when she was there) and other 
relatives begged photographers not to 
shoot Rajan Pillai in the state he was. 

For the rest of the time, Nina was 
under sedation and stayed in her room in 
the Taj Mansingh Hotel. With her wcie 
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her two sons, Krishnan Pillai (12) and 
Shiv (about 2). Newspapers reported 
that her friends such as the Maharani of 
Jaipur and Suresh Kalmadi’s wife visit* 
ed her. 

And, at the funeral in Quilon, the 
Kerala government was represented by 
such prominent people as finance mini¬ 
ster C.V. Padmarajan, excise minister 
Panadalan Sudhakaran, forest minister 
Kadavur Sivadasan and local administra¬ 
tion minister P.K.K. Bhava. Besides, 
thousands of local people came to Rajan 
Pillai’s ancestral home, Vasantha Vihar, 
where the body had been kept. 

In death, Rajan Pillai had gathered a 
sympathy that he never gained in life. 

P illai did not have a rags-to-riches 
rise. With his father's money he set 
up 20th Century Foods in Singapore in 


Britannia and asked him U) head its India 
operations. He became its chairman in 
1985. But he had earned the enmity of 
Wadia. 

Then various things happened. Ross 
Johnson lost control of RJR Nabisco in a 
management buyout. On the basis of an 
old agreement, Pillai bid for Nabisco's 
subsidiaries in Singapore, Hong Kong, 
India, New Zealand, Malaysia and 
Pakistan. Not having the money for all 
this, he took the French food giant, 
BSN, as his partner. 

But, in all this, Pillai’s own. stakes 
were very low. A Sunday expose (13 — 
19 June, 1993) showed that Pillai had 
several shadowy holding companies in 
such tax havens as Liberia. And in a typi¬ 
cal Pillai outfit like Britannia, for instan¬ 
ce, h& stake was as low as three per cent. 

Still, his lifestyle was that of a first 


division industrialist. He also had links 
with some politicians. But, he had an 
equal capacity to make enemies. After 
Wadia, he fell out with Adi Godrej 
because Godrej, like Wadia before him, 
had made the mistake of consulting him 
over a putative tie-up with Coke. Again, 
using Johnson's connections in Atlanta, 
he swung Coke to his side. 

B ut, it was when he started quarrell¬ 
ing with his main benefactor, John¬ 
son, and then BSN (fiddling with profits 
from Britannia’s export division) that 
the cookie started crumbling. Under an 
agreement, Johnson forced Pillai to buy 
his 74 percent stake in Britannia Industr¬ 
ies Private Limited (BIPL). He asked 
US $30 million for it. 

Pillai expected a Saudi Arabian group 
to put up the money. But by then, 


1973 to process cashew 
imported from Kerala. 
Two years later, he invest¬ 
ed in the company that 
built the Fort Aguada 
complex in Goa and 
where, in later years, he 
was to give his famous 
parties. 

The 20th Century 
Foods company never 
really took off. But Pillai 
was lucky to strike up a 
friendship with Ross Joh¬ 
nson, then heading the 
Standard Brands, an 
American food giant. Joh¬ 
nson acquired 20th Cen¬ 
tury and adopted Pillai. 

For the next 15 years, 
Pillai rode pigg\back on 
Johnson who was then 
merging his company 
with first Nabisco, a US 
food giant, and then RJ 
Reynolds, the tobacco 
biggie, to form RJR 
Nabisco. Johnson sent 
Pillai on promotion to 
Nabisco Commodities in 
London. 

At that time, Huntley 
Palmer wanted to sell off 
Britannia Industries 

Limited, India’s largest 
biscuit maker. Nusli 
Wadia was first sounded 
out. He consulted Pillai, 
then his friend. Pillai 
immediately worked 
things so Johnson bought 



There is confusion regarding how exactly 
Rajan Pillai died. While Tihar Jail 
authorities say that he was still alive when 
brought to the hospital, PSHai's relatives 
allege that he was already dead by then 


the export fiddles in Bri¬ 
tannia got so serious that 
BSN sent external audi¬ 
tors to Pillai’s companies 
in Singapore and India. 
Finally, BSN too made a 
claim of US $20 million 
which it had loaned to Pil¬ 
lai to help him buy some 
of the Nabisco 
subsidiaries. 

The Saudi Arabian 
group then backed out. 
Ross Johnson sued Pillai 
in London and Singapore 
in 1993 for his money 
and upped his claim to 
US $45 million. BSN too 
came in on this and Singa¬ 
pore’s commercial 
affairs department began 
its own investigations. 

The troubles started as 
early as 1989. But Pillai’s 
chutzpah kept him going. 
Through 1992-93, he fac¬ 
ed BSN’s assault on Bri¬ 
tannia and eventually 
^resigned with his wife 
gfrom its board in 
f mid-1993, but kept up a 
I brave front. After that, 
“the Johnson case came. 
After 65 days of hearing, 
Pillai was convicted and 
he fled Singapore. 

W as it meant to end 
this way? Pillai had 
a pathological fear of 
going to jail. Did he have 
a premonition about 


•unoay a ju^ two 
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what would happen 9 
Certainly, he had nerves of steel Till 
the verdict was actually read out, he 
believed that the Singapore judge would 
only slap some fines on him f ven so 
when he realised that he faced years in 
jail, he showed no emotion 

Instead, he coolly boarded a Singa¬ 


pore Airlines flight to Bombay that eve¬ 
ning The authorities had confiscated his 
passport but unknown to them, he had 
several valid pages on an older passport 
and showed guts in flying out under his 
own name Not for him an alias ora Nick 
Leeson-hke spell of anonymity 

In Bombay, he moved into his luxuri¬ 
ous bungalow in the Madhuh complex 
in Worh He phoned Singapore papers 
from there and gave interviews about 
the unjustness of the verdict A photo¬ 
graph of himself and his wife Nina 
(Gopika) was sent to the Indian papers, 
though there is some speculations about 
how exactly it reached the news agency 
Pillai genuinely thought that he 


would be safe in India His father-in-law 
booked a suite at the Taj (Pillai was a 
diicctor of Indian Hotels) and invited 
the press to hear Rd|an\ side of the 
story Only when the CBI declared that 
it would arrest Pillai was the press confe 
rente cancelled and an emotional appeal 
from Nina (drafted with the assistance 


acted as though he was in 
trouble. Eveiy night it was 
party time at Madhuli and 
the couple resumed their 
high social profile in 
Bombay. Rajan would fly 
to Delhi and live in a suite 
at the Tpj, meeting openly 
with old friends 


of PR outfit Perfect Relations) was distri¬ 
buted to the papers 

In Kerala, Pillai was always someth¬ 
ing of a local hero so nobody was surpri¬ 
sed when he found a judge who was will¬ 
ing to give him bail The CBI also show¬ 
ed a readiness to re-open old cases lead¬ 
ing to speculation that 
Rajan would use the "Sob 
hraj defence" — he could 
not be extradited till the 
Indian cases were settled, 
a process that could take 
20 years 

Certainly Pillai never 
acted as though he was in 
any trouble Every night 
was party time at Madhu- 
li and the couple soon 
resumed their, high social 
profile m Bombay Rajan 
would fly to Delhi and 
live in a suite at the Taj, 
meeting openly with old 
friends 

That it all went so 
wrong had less to do with 
Pillai and more to do with 
the globalisation of the 
Indian economy The 
Singapore go vei nment 
made Pillai's extradition 
a prestige issue and New 
Delhi said it would set up 
a special extradition 
court to handle the mat¬ 
ter The CBI was told to 
ensure that he was unable 
to escape 

When a Kerala judge 
cancelled Pillafs bail, 
Rajan’s options nar 
rowed The CBI says he 
was hiding when he 
was captured This is only partly true 
Yes, he had checked into Mcndien — 
not a hotel he would normally have 
frequented — and the room was booked 
in someone else’s name 

But nobody comes to Delhi to hide 
More likely, he was trying to find a sym¬ 
pathetic judge or to use his political con¬ 
tacts to get the government to ease up on 
the extradition 

Alas, it was not to be And Rajan Pil- 
lai died the kind of death that nobody 
deserves, least of all, a man with nerves 
of steel • 

ICS. Nmrayanmn/Nmw Omlhl with 
S r mB dh ar PilM/MYmhkutn 



Back in India, Pillai never 
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THE TANDOOR 

The nation watches with horror as two top Youth Congress leaders are 
implicated in one of Delhi’s most gruesome murder Cases 


A t 11.30 pm on Sunday, 2 
July, beat constable Abdul 
Nasir Kunju was walking 
down Janpath Lane when 
he saw flames leaping from 
a nearby hotel—the Bagiya Bar-be-que 
atAshokYatriNiwas. 

Worried, Kunju went to investigate 
but was turned away by the hotel staff, 
who assured him that only some card¬ 
board and paper were being burnt. 

Uneasy, constable Kunju scaled the 
hotel wall, broke down a wicket fence 
and sneaked into the hotel from the 
back. He found a man standing near the 


tandoor. pouring oil and stoking someth¬ 
ing inside with a stick. Kunju frantically 
rushed to douse the fire with buckets of 
water. 

As a pungent smell of burning flesh 
hit his nostrils, he paused to look more 
closely and discovered a body inside the 
tandoor. roasted beyond recognition. 

As M.B. Sarangi, head of the forensic 
department of Lady Hardinge Medical 
College, said later, "The legs had been 
chopped off and the arms had been cut 
from the shoulders. However, the head 
was intact.” The woman had been murde¬ 
red elsewhere, her body brought to the 


hotel and hacked to fit into the tandoor. 

The woman was later identified as 
Naina Sahni, wife of Congressman Sus- 
hil Sharma, 36. This triggered off a poli¬ 
tical furore. Within a week of 
the fateful night, several Union mini¬ 
sters faced allegations of involvement. 
Anonymous telephone calls started com- 
ing to newspaper offices implicating 
Union ministers by name and hinting at 
a call-girl and land racket. 

The Union home minister, S.B. Cha- 
van, called frantic review meetings and 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
himself asked for a ‘secret pro be’ into 
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the involvement of Congressmen in the 
affair. The probe was later publicly 
acknowledged as the news leaked out to 
the press. 

Gruesome though it was, the murder 
investigation began simply enough. The 
police picked up the hotel manager, 
Keshav Kumar. Himself a Congress acti¬ 
vist (his visiting card described him as 
the general secretary of the city Youth 
Congress), Kumar blandly said he was 
only disposing of a body brought to him 
by Sushil Shamia, one of the five part¬ 
ners of the restaurant. 

Sharma was the Delhi Youth Con¬ 
gress president till just a few months ago 
and was short-listed as the Congress can¬ 
didate for the South Delhi Lok Sabha 
constituency. Naina, a fellow Congress 
activist, was the general scretary of the 
Delhi Youth Congress at the time when 
Shamia was its president. The day Shar- 
ma\s name surfaced, events began mov¬ 
ing at a breathless pace. 

On 5 July, rumours abounded that he 
was in Nepal, or in Chandigarh. Naina’s 
parents said she had mentioned a trip to 
.Kulu Manali. Someone else said they 
had planned a trip to Nainital. 

Police teams were despatched to each 
of these places. Naina's house was brok¬ 
en open and blood patches found on the 
bed and carpet. Naina’s dentist was loca¬ 
ted to match dentures. 

On 6 July, the police announced a Rs 
1-lakh award for anyone possessing 
information on the whereabouts of Shar¬ 
ma and a huge team headed by New 
Delhi Range additional commissioner 
Maxwell Pereira, comprising five assist¬ 
ant commissioners of police, seven ins¬ 
pectors and over 250 police personnel 
was formed to track Sharma down. 
Scientists from Hyderabad’s Centre for 
Cellular and Molecular Biology were 
flown in to perform DNA fingerprinting 
for positive identification of Naina’s 
body — the second time ever in Delhi’s 
history. 

M eanwhile, newspapers went to 
town with the murder story. Many 
dished out file pictures of Keshav 
Kumar and Sushil Sharma with Con¬ 
gress bigwigs like R.K. Dhawan and 
Ramesh Chennithala at a Sanjay Gandhi 
samadhi function, of both of them with 
Rajesh Khanna during his election cam¬ 
paign and of Naina with Rajiv Gandhi. 

Some papers came up with stories on 
Sharma’s political godfathers. He was 
variously rumoured to have been protec¬ 
ted by R.K. Dhawan, H.K.L. Bhagat, , 






Youth Congress(A) protesters: hang the murderer! 


K.P. Thangkabalu (minister of state for 
welfare) and K. Karunakaran (industries 
minister). However, Sharma has been 
disowned by all of them. 

In an attempt to contain the damage, 
the Delhi Pradesh Youth Congress 
(DPYC) held a rally against the grueso¬ 
me murder, hoping to distance itself 
from its former chief. But the rally did¬ 
n’t quite work out that way as on the 
very sameday, two of its office-bearers 
— vice-president Mukesh Bhat and 
general secretary Shirish Tiwari — 


resigned their posts accusing DPYC’s 
new chief Jagdish Yadav of running a 
"goonda organisation" in the guise of 
the Youth Congress. 

However, the pot really boiled over 
on 7 July when the Delhi administration 
learnt that a principal sessions judge in 
Madras, M. Gopalasamy, had granted 
interim bail of two weeks to Sharma on a 
bond of Rs 5,000. 

The Madras Police did not contest the 
bail plea, the public prosecutor said no 
objection and Gopalasamy said he was 


Murder in an MPs bungalow 






I known as the "tandoor murder , 

case" has received wide publicity, 
this is not the first crime in the capital 
in which ^politician has been 
involved. On 30 May, the Delhi 
Police recovered a 
highly-decomposed body of a young 
woflipa. Rajkumari, from the locked' 


But why did he murder his wife? 
Tiwari’s explanation was that he had 
come to the capital from Bihar along 
with his wifoin search of a job. In 
Delhi, he met Ansariand sou 
help. Though, the 
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unaware of the hue and cry on the ‘tan- 
doori murder', and saw nothing wrong 
in granting the bail. 

Rumours flew again regarding how 
Sharma was being protected by certain 
central ministers on whose instance the 
bail petition was moved and passed — 
and, that, too, on a false address The 
implications of political involvement 
ran so deep that the Delhi Police went to 
the extent of checking if the address on 
the bail petition belonged to a prominent 
minister from the south. 


complained about a strong stench 
coming from the MP’s bungalow,. 
the police entered the locked house 
and recovered the 
highly-decomposed body of 
Rajkumari. 

The police say that despite their 
best efforts, they could not trace 

Aas mp h i mmi d *watt wot kmtnd 




Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha 
Rao (left) has 
ordered an 
internal 

investigation by 
Ambika Soni and 
she has been 
toidnottoworiy 
about exposing 
big names. "If 
heads must roll, 
they will," said 
Rao 


But given the pace at which things 
were moving, it wasn't surprising that 
within three days the bail was overturn¬ 
ed by the Madras High Court in a suo 
motu action and the sessions judge repri¬ 
manded for the callousness with which 
he had treated the ease 

The police stepped up their pursuit fol¬ 
lowing the Madras High Court order and 
arrested Sharma at Hoskote, 30 km from 
Bangalore, on 10 July. He was held 
while coming from Tirupati in Andhra 
Pradesh. Other reports say that Sharma 


Ansari. 

The, police finally located Ansari 
in the general ward of the Ram 
Manohar Lohia Hospital eight days 
after RajkumarPs body was found. 

In his statement to the police, the 
MP said that he had left the capital 
for a tour of Bihar and 1) P on the very 
day the body was recovered from his 
house. Ansari also claimed that he 
has been framed. "I became a victim 
of the conspiracy hatched by my 
detractors and they used Mritunjay 
as a pawn to malign me. He killed his 
wife because of frustration." 

When the matter came up in court, 
the police took the line that the MP 
had nothing to do with the murder. 
This has invited flak from certain 
people, who feel that there are many 
loopholes in Ansari’s statement 
which the Delhi Police chose to 
ignore. 


gave himself up to the police. 

T he Congress is in jitters over the mur¬ 
der. Former Youth Congress presi¬ 
dent and now a Congress joint secretary, 
Ambika Soni, has been asked to conduct 
an internal investigation into the matter 
and has been told by the Prime Minister 
that she need not worry about exposing 
big names. "If heads must roll, they 
will," he is believed to have told her. 

According to parly sources, Sharma 
began his political career pasting posters 
for Congress elections and pulling down 
Opposition candidates’ posters. 

After an alleged relationship with a 
former Congress MP’s daughter-in-law, 
he graduated to providing jeeps to the 
party during elections and finally found 
his way into the Youth Congress, which 
I he headed for over four years. In 1991, 
he was a contender for Congress nomina¬ 
tion to the New Delhi Lok Sabha consti¬ 
tuency, which was ultimately given to 
Rajesh Khanna. 

When Sharma was denied a ticket, he 
apparently went to 10 Janpath and 
virtually caught Rajiv Gandhi by the col¬ 
lar saying if he wasn’t given the ticket, 
he could buy his way to it. 

Though he didn’t get the party’s Lok 
Sabha ticket at the time, he got himself 
an Assembly ticket later. According to 
party sources, despite his face-off with 
Rajiv Gandhi, he is said to have got the 
ticket on pressure from some "very 
senior ministers". It’s quite another mat¬ 
ter that he lost the election. 

There is nervousness and tension in 
Congress circles. Sushi 1 Sharma had a 
way of getting around and if he is either 
caught, or if he begins to talk, many fear 
that heads will roll. 

Sharma is believed to be involved in 
many a shady land deal in Delhi’s South 
Hxtcnsion area. Further, if the govern¬ 
ment does hand over the investigation to 
the CBI, a possibility that home minister 
S.B. Chavan has not ruled out, then the 
investigating agency may uncover a slea¬ 
zier aspect of the whole case. 

A CBI official said, "If we were asked 
to investigate the case, one of the angles 
we would actively pursue is whether 
Sharma was running a call-girl racket 
for Congress ministers." 

If criminalisation of politics and of 
the Congress in particular were to be 
made an issue now with general elec¬ 
tions less than a year away, the Naina 
case could provide ail the ingredients 
that go into such B-grade films — mur¬ 
der, sex and money. • 

Hejeev Sherma/New Delhi 


NEWSWATCH 


Paradise lost 


Dolomite mining is affecting the tea-growing region of North Bengal 




L ofty mountains, dense forests, 
acres upon acres of tea plantations 
and rivulets criss-crossing the enti¬ 
re area— North Bengal has always been 
a nature-lover’s paradise But this lea- 
growing belt in West Bengal bordering 
Bhutan may not remain that way for 
very long. Indiscriminate felling ol pre¬ 
cious trees and random exploitation of 
natural reset ves like dolomite by both 
Indian and Bhutanese companies are 
destroying the delicate ecosystem of the 
region 

The immediate threat 
to thi environment, of 
course, is the large-scale 
dolomite mining that has 
been going on in the reg¬ 
ion for the past several 
years. Birpara, barely 
100 km from Siliguri, is 
the centre ot activity for 
such companies like 
Pendent Cement 

Authority, Dmk Dolo¬ 
mite Corporation and 
Lucky Cements to name 
only a few. 

It is estimated that 
annually about 200,000 
metric tonne of dolo- 
mitc/limestone is extract¬ 
ed from the earth. Out of 
this, only 30 per cent of 
the mined dolomite is tak¬ 
en to the plants; the rest is 
left behind as waste. 

This, in turn, creates ano¬ 
ther problem; the waste 
dolomite is carried by the 
rain waters to the nearby 
rivers, raising the river 
beds at an alarming rate. 

This could be one of 


experts say, is largely because of silting 
caused by rampant dolomite mining. 

What's more, the majestic hills that 
overlook the tea gardens are now full of 
cracks, which can be seen even from a 
distance. "The hills are literally split¬ 
ting," says a planter "and the whole area 
below' the hills is in constant danger." 

The problem is that most of the 
blasting, which is necessary to extract 
dolomite, is done without taking 
appropriate precautions. Many of the 


Moreover, the mining activities have 
also led to an acute shortage of drinking 
water in the villages situated at the foo¬ 
thills. Since most of the drinking water 
of this area comes from the hills, and 
since the water carries with it large quan¬ 
tities of dolomite impurities, it has beco¬ 
me something of a health hazard for the 
villagers. 

Nothing short of a long-term strategy 
can save this area f rom further destruc¬ 
tion. Afforestation, planting of deep- 
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the reasons behind the 
recurring flash floods in this 
area. The tea gardens of the Dalgaon 
area are frequently affected by these 
floods during the rainy season — some¬ 
thing which was unheard of in these 
high lands even a few years ago. 
Moreover, such rain-fed rivers as Pugli, 
Titi and Bangri, which are otherwise 
dry, turn into deadly mass of water dur¬ 
ing monsoon, breaching embankments 
and inundating large tracts of land. This, 




mining companies, according to sour¬ 
ces, are going in for 'deep blasting' 
instead of the traditional and safer Shal¬ 
low blasting’ (up to 15-20 feet) because 
the later process is labour intensive. 

But Bhutan, where the hills are loca¬ 
ted, doesn’t seem to be unduly bothered 
by this, as long as the mining rakes in 
huge amount of money. What’s surpri¬ 
sing, even the big and reputed compan¬ 
ies are blissfully ignoring safety norms. 


rooted grass for soil conservation and 
preventive measures to minimise the 
effects of dolomite mining should be 
undertaken in right earnest. Moreover, 
routine checks should be conducted 
from time to time to see to it that mining 
is done in a proper way. Unless this is 
done, this picturesque area in West 
Bengal will soon be an environmen¬ 
talist’s nightmare. • 
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"There should be a 
political dialogue" 


Ever since militancy began in Kashmir, Dr 
Karan Singh, the former Sadar-i-Riyasat, has 
visited his home state twice. The first time was 
during the Hazratbal crisis . It seemed that he 
wanted to mediate, but both the Centre and the 
state administration were not too keen on the 
idea. But his deep-felt emotion for the Kashmiris 
came across clearly in his meetings with 
reporters. 

He went a second time, and this was after the 
burning of Chrar-e-Sharief This time perhaps 
his mediation was absolutely necessary. But he 
says he was abroad and meant to visit the Sufi 
shrine after Id. By then, of course, it was reduced 
to ashes. 

Last week, speaking to Sunday, he could not 
hide the anguish he felt from the incident. He 
said he has been visiting the shrine since he was 
a child. In the course of the interview Dr Karan 
Singh discusses the Kashmir problem and advo¬ 
cates a political solution. Excerpts: 


Sunday: A fortnight ago, you visited Chrar- 
e-Sharief for the first time since the shrine 
was destroyed. What is your reaction? 

Dr Karan Singh: This was a shrine my wife and 
l visited every year ever since l was Sadar- 
i-Riyasat. It was a beautiful wooden structure. 
And now there is nothing there. (Shaking his 
head) Ab sirfzameen bacchi hai (only the land is 
left). It was such a beautiful structure, there was 
such a lovely atmosphere inside, so calm and 
peaceful. You must remember that Sheikh Noo- 
ruddin Wali was known as Alamdar-e-Kashmir* 
the patron saint of Kashmir. And to have his shri¬ 
ne burnt down like this was a terrible thing. 

My wife was in tears to see the whole town— 
the 800-900 houses all burnt. You remember the 
photographs of the bombing at the World Trade 
Centre? Imagine hundreds of such buildings...it 
was like a ghost town. 

Q: Isn’t the government doing anything by 


Former 
foreign 
minister Dr 
Karan Singh 
on the 
Kashmir 
crisis and 
what should 
be done to 
solve the 
problem 
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"My wife was 
in tears to see 
theChrar 
town. You 
remember the 
photographs 
of the 

bombing at the 
World Trade 
Centre? 
Imagine 
hundreds of 
such 

buildings...it 
waft like a 
ghost town" 


way of compensating the people? 

A: There is some confusion regarding the rates 
of compensation. At first, the residents were told 
it would be Rs 2 lakh each — Rs one lakh from 
the Prime Minister’s relief fund and another Rs 
one lakh from the state government. Later, the 
officials said that they would assess the value ol 
each house and then compensate accordingly. 

But how can you assess the value of a house 
which has been burnt down? And what about the 
possessions? I spoke to the chief secretary and 
asked him to give Rs 2 lakh each. 

All in all it’s a very tragic incident. Rebuild¬ 
ing work hasn’t started as yet. Even the rubble 
had not been removed when we went. 

Q: Are the people there still very upset? 

A: The people are still very agitated and unhap¬ 
py about the incident. They say they are searched 
when they go in and out of Chrar-e-Sharief. 
They do not want the government to touch the 
shrine — the people are planning to rebuild it 
themselves from personal donations. They told 
me, ‘We will use our own hands to build it.’ 

Q: Why is that? 

A: You see, they blame the government for the 
demolition They say the security forces did it. 

Q: And what do you believe? 

A: 1 cannot opine on that. 

Q: Do you think the destruction of the shrine 
could been avoided? 


A: The situation should never have been allowed 
to get at this stage. If there had been a political dia¬ 
logue in Kashmir...I have been saying this foi 
years, but no one is doing anything about it And 
when tension builds up it gets worse. Then all 
lines of communication get cut. In the present 
situation there is no MLA, no MP, no sarpamh. 
The state's set-up is entirely bureaucratic 
This is one thing. The second is that the day 
before the shrine got burnt, some important 
Kashmiri leaders including Shabir Shah and 
Yasin Malik went to Chrar-e-Sharief to hold 
talks. But instead of allowing them to talk to the 
militants, they we beaten up and put into vans 
and sent back. And the next day...If they had 
been allowed to talk, then maybe.. 

There’s a major lesson to be learnt from this. 
Whenever political dialogue breaks down, you 
face disaster. After all what is politics? A const¬ 
ant dialogue between the government and the 
people. 

Q: Do you think the army should have been 
called in? 

A: Personally, I think it is unfair for the army to 
be burdened with this sort of task. 1 am unhappy 
when the army gets involved in these things. The 
army is supposed to be defending oui frontiers, 
not surrounding our shrines. 

Q: Did you offer to mediate when the milit¬ 
ants were holed up in the shrine? 

A: We (Dr Karan Singh and his wife) had gone 
abroad for five weeks till 6 May. Wc thought that 
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wc would wait till Id and after that, we’ll offer to 
do what we can for Chrar-c-Sharief. But the terri¬ 
ble thing was that it happened on the day of Id 
itself. 

Q: Do you think it is feasible to hold elections 
in Jammu & Kashmir at this point? 

A: After the burning of the shrine, the question 
was raised whether elections should be held. My 
own view is that the time is not right for elec¬ 
tions. Not after Chrar-e-Sharief. I appealed to 
T.N. Seshan to go to Kashmir and assess the 
situation himself rather than accept the version 
of the state government. He did so and decided 
not to hold elections just now. 

Q: When do you recommend the elections 
should be held? 

A: Normally, I would welcome elections. But in 
the special situation of Jammu & Kashmir, there 
is a lot of preliminary work to be done to get the 
people enthused about elections. 

Q: Such as? 

A: A political dialogue has to be started. The PM 
has said that he is prepared to accept autonomy 
short of azoadi. 

Q: What exactly does this mean? 

A: I don’t know what he means. Are we going to 
negotiate with anyone at all or will we welcome 
any sort of package? Don’t forget this is the sixth 
year and thousands of people have been killed, 
hundreds of crores worth of property has been 


destroyed. Muslims have been badly aflected 
and Hindus had to migrate from the Valley. 
Their psyche is extremely damaged. You can’t 
suddenly say, ‘Now we are going to have an elec¬ 
tion and everything will be okay.’ These things 
have to be worked out, a new political dispensa¬ 
tion has to be created. 

Q: What do you mean by a ‘new political 
dispensation’? 

A: Well, something needs to be worked out. I 
don’t want to spell it out at this stage. 

Q: Why? 

A: It is premature. First, let there be negotia¬ 
tions, let the people start talking before I come 
out with my plan. 

Q: Is the government also working on this 
‘new political dispensation’? 

A: What can 1 say? For a long time I have been 
saying that wc should have a ‘political’ Gover¬ 
nor (in J&K). And I think all that is happening 
there is bearing this out. We are not taclding the 
political problem. Military strategy is not the 
answer as the problem is a political one. 

General Krishna Rao is a fine officer and a 
fine gentleman, but I don’t think he is really the 
person for political dialogue. I don ’ t have a perso¬ 
nal vendetta against him. Only at this particular 
juncture I don’t think he is the person to initiate 
the political process successfully. And this is not 
just my complaint. Even the political parties, 
including the Congress and the Opposition, are 


"I think it's 
unfair for the 
army to be 
burdened with 
this sort of 
task. The army 
is supposed to 
defend our 
frontiers, not 
surround our 
shrines” 
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There are upgraded wea¬ 
pons on both sides and’ 
two well-armed forces 
facing each other. It’s all 
very well to say no one 
wants war, but then no 
one wanted to bum the 
shrine either. But it happe¬ 
ned mainly because a 
certain situation arose 
and it was allowed to con¬ 
tinue. The destruction of 
the shrine was the culmi¬ 
nation of the tragedy of 
Kashmir. 

Q: Can you think of a 
positive step that has 
been taken in the past 
six years towards resolv¬ 
ing the Kashmir 
problem? 

A: No, I can’t think of 
anything positive that has 
happened. 

Q: Not even one positive 


"It's difficult to 
rate Farooq 
Abdullah's 
chances at the 
hustings. Let's 
first see if the 
elections take 
place, and who 
contests. I'm 
more 

interested in 
the process 
rather than 



complaining. 

Q: Then who should be the Governor? 

A: I won t like to take names. 

Q: What about yourself? 

A: Ha-ha. That’s a hypothetical question. But if 
the Government of India wants, 1 am prepared to 
act as a bridge between the people of Kashmir 
and the Centre. And if necessary, to go to 
Pakistan. But I cannot push myself forward. 

Q: How will that help? 

A: Well, something has to be done soon. It’s 
been nearly six years now. There has to be dialo¬ 
gue at many levels: with the various political for¬ 
ces in the state, including those that are pro- 
Indian and those that are not. Then, a dialogue 
between Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh. Then at 
some point, with the people of the state living on 
the other side of the Line of Control. And ultima¬ 
tely a dialogue between India and Pakistan. Paki¬ 
stan is committed to that under the Shimla Agree¬ 
ment. We keep hearing they support India’s 
stand, which is basically dialogue under the 
Shimla Agreement. So, why don’t they do that? 
It’s a highly complex problem. 

Q: Can you explain the Kashmir problem? 

A: The story spans half a century, I cannot go 
into it right now. Like I said, it is a highly com¬ 
plex problem which doesn’t get better. It oniy 
gets worse. 

Q: What is the worst possible scenario? 

A: Another Indo-Pak war. It’s not 1971 now. 


thing? 

A: (After a pause) Okay, perhaps the only posi¬ 
tive thing that has happened was the setting up of 
the Ladakh Hill Council. They will be having 
elections next month. 

Q: When the elections in J&K take place, how 
would you rate Farooq Abdullah’s chances? 

A: I don’t know. It’s a difficult question to 
answer. Let’s first see if the elections take place, 
and who contests. I’m more interested in the pro¬ 
cess rather than personalities. 

Q: Do the people of Chrar-e-Sharief want 
elections? 

A: No. They have been raising slogans like, ‘No 
election, no selection*. 

Q: Why is that? 

A: I don’t know why, but they said all they are 
interested in is azaadi. No one raised any pro- 
Pakistan slogans either. But there were cries of, 
4 Dekho , kya kiya Hindustan tie. Jala diva, jala 
diya (Look what India has done — burnt it, burnt 
it).’ 

You must not forget this is a yatri (pilgrim) 
town. The livelihood of those who live there 
revolved around the shrine. When the shrine 
went, so did their livelihood. Not only is the 
town devastated, the shrine is devastated and so 
are the people. 

Q: And how would you describe it before the 
shrine was destroyed? 

A: A haven of peace and tranquility. 
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The great dictator 


But why can *t India learn from China and Japan on how to deal with the US? 


All countries want, 
understandably 
enough, to have good 
relations with the 
United States and, to 
the extent possible, to 
benefit from Ameri¬ 
can investments and 
technology transfers. Nothing could 
have underscored this more effectively 
than the conciliatory gestures towards 
the US by, of all people. President 
Hashemi Rafsanjani of Iran, a country 
which occupic> the highest place in 
America's current demonology. But 
dealing with the world’s sole surviving 
superpower with the richest economy is 
far from easy. 

This is so because, des¬ 
pite repeated demonstra¬ 
tion of its impotence, as 
in Somalia and Bosnia, 
the US, under the Clinton 
management, has a pen¬ 
chant for laying down the 
law for everyone except 
itself. In the name of 
human rights or on some 
other pretext, it tries to 
dictate to sovereign 
countries how they 
should conduct their 
internal affairs. "Do this, 
or else" is its favoured 
style. 

Different countries have devised dif¬ 
ferent ways to cope with Washington’s 
imperious, and at times imperial, man¬ 
ner. Three brief case studies should pro¬ 
ve instructive. 

Narasimha Rao’s India seems to have 
adopted silence as its principal tech¬ 
nique. No matter how offensive or even 
insulting the American pronouncements 
—- on the nuclear issue, on missiles, on 
intellectual property rights or whatever 
— New Delhi pretends that it hasn’t 
heard them. Shockingly, even the G-7’s 
disgraceful statement on Kashmir and 
the need for India to accede to the NPT 
has evoked no comment from New 
Delhi. 

There is something to be said for a 
policy of not shouting needlessly. But to 


remain mum when India’s security, 
supreme interests and even dignity are 
trifled with is to be cowardly, not clever. 

Some apologists of the policy-makers 
argue that even to swallow one’s pride is 
"useful" as long as one goes on doing 
whatever is in national interest. Maybe. 
But the trouble is that official state¬ 
ments. even when made by the Pnmc 
Minister, on such subjects as India’s 
nuclear and missile policies continue to 
be so ambiguous as to mean anything or 
nothing. 

In sharp contrast to this wishy-washy 
approach is China’s style which has won 
praise even from those who do not like 
that country. Of course, there have been 



The US, muter BB Chiton's 

man agem e n t, has a penchant for 
laying down the law for everyone 
except itself. In the name of human 
rfehts or on some other pretext, it 
tries to dictate to sovereign 
countries how they should conduct 
their internal affairs 


occasions when Beijing has conceded 
much of what Washington may have 
demanded. But never once have the Chi¬ 
nese allowed America to get away with 
a single word uttered against Chinese 
sovereignly and honour. The extent to 


which they have gone to teach America 
a lesson for having given a visa (as a pri¬ 
vate citizen) to the President of Taiwan 
speaks volumes. 

It is not good saying that Beijing has 
reacted to this issue in a manner that 
does not really damage Sino-US rela¬ 
tions is not strictly correct. The reality is 
that it is the US which, somewhat taken 
aback by China’s anger that ought to 
have been foreseen, is bending over 
backwards to placate the Chinese. Clin¬ 
ton meekly extended China’s Most 
Favoured Nation (MFN) trading status a 
day before the anniversary of the Ticnan- 
men Square tragedy. 

Now, the CIA’s clinch¬ 
ing evidence to show that 
China has shipped a fresh 
consignment of M-11 
missiles to Pakistan is 
being suppressed in order 
to avoid imposing manda¬ 
tory sanctions on China 
(and, incidentally, 

Pakistan) China’s terse 
comment on the whole 
business is that it has not 
violated MTCR (Missile 
Technology Control Regi¬ 
me) It has not denied hav¬ 
ing supplied M-lls to 
Pakistan whatever the 
Pakistani foreign secreta¬ 
ry might say. 

Unlike China, Japan has been an ally 
of the US since the early Fifties. It lives 
under the American nuclear security 
umbrella though it pays for this. But in 
defence of its essential interests, econo¬ 
mic or otherwise, Japan has shown admi¬ 
rable tenacity, stamina and tactical 
virtuosity. When Bill Clinton insensi¬ 
tively defended the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima, the Japanese Prime Minister 
took to the podium to protest 

What has happened over the "car 
wars" is a classic case of the face-saving 
given to America by Japan being trum¬ 
peted as a "great victory". If this kind ol 
things gives our American friends some 
satisfaction, let them draw it. India can 
both learn from these episodes and pro¬ 
fit from the interplay. • 
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SRI LANKA 


’ vC * 


Massacre at 
Mandaitivu 



I n the decadc-old ethnic war in Sri 
Lanka, hardened guerrillas of the 
separatist Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) are calling 
the shots. This became clearer last 
fortnight, when the LTTE stormed the 
government-held island of Mandaitivu 
off the Jaffna peninsula, killing 1 lOsecu- 
ritymen and decamping with a "huge 
haul" of arms. The swift operation, 
which began at 2 in the morning on 28 
June and lasted several hours, was super¬ 
vised by the shadowy LTTE chief, Vclu- 
pillai Prabhakaran, and plunged the secu¬ 
rity forces into a deepening abyss of 
demoralisation. 

This was clearly the fiercest battle 
since the Chandrika Kumaratunga 
government came to power last August. 
The government said that four officers, 
101 soldiers and five civilian employees 
of the army had been killed, while one 
officer and 41 soldiers were wounded. 
Officials claimed that 50 Tigers had 
died in the attack. The LTTE, however, 
put its own casualty at only eight. 

The storming of Mandaitivu was 
more damaging than the downing of two 
Avro planes earlier. The previous offen¬ 
sive, on 28 and 29 April, had demonstrat¬ 
ed the LTTE's surface-to-air strike 
power. Forty-eight people were killed 
on the first day and 52 on the second, 
when the two Avros were shot down on 
successive days. And, last month, the 
LTTE again proved its military might. 

"It was a well-planned, well- 
thought-out operation," admitted Bri¬ 
gadier Sarath Munasinghe, a military 
spokesman. 

Mandaitivu is the first of a string of 
government-controlled islands, .west of 
the Jaffna peninsula. With Jaffna itself 
under total LTTE control, the islands arc 
vital to the government's security 
concerns. 
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"Full-scale Fighting was going on out¬ 
side. The terrorists, apart from their wea¬ 
pons, also carried electric torches. I 
could see them flashing the lights and 
searching for sufvivors. When I raised 
my head, I saw some terrorists cutting 
the necks of the fallen soldiers," Abey- 
wickrema told a local newspaper from 
his hospital bed. 

The government admitted heavy 
casualties but insisted that it still control¬ 
led the island. "Troops were able to res¬ 
ist the attack even though all their posi¬ 
tions were stormed," said Brigadier 
Munasinghe a day after the attack. 

The LTTE, too, mounted a propagan¬ 
da campaign. "The Liberation Tigers 
had wiped out the entire military base at 
Mandaitivu," the political committee of 
the LTTE in London said in a statement, 
describing the operation as the "biggest 
confrontation since the third phase of 
Eelam war began". 

"The Tigers overran the main military 
base as well as all mini-camps and sen¬ 
try posts in the area," declared the state¬ 
ment. It also listed the "huge weapons 
haul": 200 automatic weapons, 300 





other firearms and over one lakh pieces 
of ammunition. 

The political committee issued ano¬ 
ther statement the next day, titled, ‘Man¬ 
daitivu island liberated with the fall of 
the Sri Lanka military base’. 'The 
attack," it said, "had been carried out 
jointly by the LITE land forces, the Sea 
Tigers and the LTTE’s women forces " 

Updating its casualty figures to eight 
"freedom fighters", the communique 
lashed out at the Sri Lankan forces: "As 
the attack by the LTTE was successfully 
progressing on the Mandaitivu military 
base, the Sri Lankan forces at the Palaly 
military air base and those stationed in 
the nearby islands, who were unable to 
offer any assistance to their colleagues 
in trouble, vented their frustration by 
directing a long lasting indiscriminate 
artillery fire away from the theatre of 
military operation at Mandaitivu island 
on to the Tamil civilian population liv¬ 
ing in the mainland Jaffna peninsula." 

According to the Tigers, three civili¬ 
ans were killed in the "callous and irres¬ 
ponsible" firing and 13 injured, includ¬ 
ing five children, one of whom was one- 



The swift operation by the 
Sea Tigers and the LTTE 
land forces, which began 
at 2 in the morning on 28 
June and lasted 
several hours leaving 110 
securHymen dead, was 
supervised by V. 

Prabhakaran (above) 


and-a-half-ycar old. 

A s the LTTE trumpeted its victory, 
the battered Sri l^inkan government 
tried valiantly to cover its losses by clai¬ 
ming that it had fought back and was still 
very much in control. 

But the truth was a little harsher, said 
military analysts. As details began reach¬ 
ing Colombo, it became increasingly 
I clear that someone had slipped up badly. 
According to reports, the army had 
enough indications of an impending 
LTTE attack on Mandaitivu. A soldier 
had been captured by a Sea Tiger patrol 
boat and taken to a house in Jaffna. 
There, he was shown a model of the Man 
daitivu camp and grilled about artillery 
positions and troop movement. 

The soldier escaped from Jaffna and 
told his seniors in Mandaitivu that the 
LTTE was preparing to attack within the 
next few days. Besides, the outgoing 
director of military intelligence warned 
(hat the island would be attacked cither 
on 28 or 29 June Yet, the government 
forces weren’t readied for the battle. 

"Our troops were just taking it too 
easy," said Maj.-Gen. (retd) Yogendra 
Balaratharaja. As he secs it, the air force 
could have prevented the Sea Tigers 
from reaching the island in such large 
numbers. 

But (hat did not happen. And the 
LITE succeeded in its mission. 

The fact that Mandaitivu is believed 
to be an ideal terrain for the defending 
forces has only added to the disillusion¬ 
ment. The island is mostly fiat grassland 
with very lew high points and is inacces¬ 
sible except from the sea. 

Thc assault spoke volumes of the 
LTTE’s military capability. "The preci¬ 
se nature of the state of development 
achieved by the Sea Tigers, which the 
ITTH has been talking so eagerly about, 
is now quite clear. It is the ability to tran¬ 
sport a battalion-si/e assault group 
towards a heavily defended area accessi¬ 
ble by sea alone, sustain the assault, 
accomplish it and return to base safely 
along with the captured ammunition," 
stated a columnist. 

In a bid to recover lost ground, a three- 
member military court of enquiry has 
been ordered to probe exactly what went 
wrong. 

With the troops demoralised and dis¬ 
heartened, the LTTE as resolutely com¬ 
mitted as before and a political solution 
still far away, conflict has become the 
order of the day. Probe or no probe. • 
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The’ART OF THE 
MATTER 



Is art only 
for 

connoisseurs to 
appreciate in 

air-conditioned galleries? 
Not when M.F. Husain is 
the artist. 

Apparently, the 
barefoot artist is as 
comfortable painting the 
interiors of a plush suite at 
the St James Court, 


i > 



London, as he is with 
making frescos at a 
roadside dhaba in 
Calcutta. 

Soon the walls of the 
Azad Hind Hotel, which 
is a favourite with both 
cab drivers and 
office-goers, will become 
his canvas. Ever 
since Husain’s chauffeur 
introduced Husain to the 
dhaba —more than a 
decade ago, he has been a 


M.F. Husain; (Inset) the 
Azad Hind Hotel: promising 
to add colour 

regular at the Azad Hind 
Hotel. 

Come pujas and the 
renowned painter has 
promised to add to the 
festivities by saying ii 
with colours, on the 
interiors of his favourite 
dhaba. Husain has 
certainly mastered the art 
of making people happy. 


Up in arms 



As if the 
terror 

unleashed by his goons 
on Mayawati was not 
enough, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav has now decided to 
let loose the former bandit 
queen on her. 

Not that this . 
announcement has come 
as a surprise. Ever since 
Mayawati took over the 
reins of Uttar Pradesh, 
there has been talk of 
Mulayam pitting Phoolan 
against her. 

Phoolan Devi, too, had 
been keen to repay 
Mulayam as he was 
instrumental in securing 
her release on parole. But 
she decided to take the 
plunge when she heard 
that Mayawati was 



Phootan Devi (right): taking on 

reviewing cases against 
her that were dropped 
earlier. 

Reports have it that the 
former handit queen will 
take on Mayawati in the 


Facing 

THE HEAT 
AND D UST 

That 

Mi Ivory-Merch¬ 
ant’s latest venture is set 
in the crucial years just 
before the French 
Revolution, is not the 
only revolutionary thing 
about the film. 

Jefferson in Paris is the 
duo’s first-ever film for 
the mighty Wall Disney 
company; it probes the 
contradiction in the life of 
one of America’s most 
revered statesman; it is a 
complete washout in the 
US. 

But one thing that 
Ivory-Merchant’s 
ambitious film has 
generated is: controversy. 
Americans feel that the 


story—of Jefferson’s life 
when he was ambassador 
to Paris—is not based on 
factual evidence. 

In the film, Jefferson is 
seen not just as the man 
who gave the country her 
Declaration of 
Independence, but also as 
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ayawati 

forthcoming by-elections 
from Bijnore. Both the 
women might be hailing 
from the weaker sections, 
but the fight couldn’t 
have got any tougher. 


a human being with a lot 
of flaws—a slave owner 
and one who had an affair 
with a married woman. 

So as the heat (and 
dust?) is turned on, 
Ivory-Merchant are 
finding themselves at the 
receiving end 
■shout 



Role 

model 


The 

competition 
was tough. But making 
the ‘right' choice was 
tougher: Sushmita Sen or 
Aishwarya Rai? 

Just for the record, the 
last time they were pitted 
against each other, 
Sushmita had pipped 
hot-favourite Aishwarya 
to the post. The event was 
the Femina Miss India 
contest. 

But now things were 
different. The two were 
international celebrities: 
Sushmita as former Miss 
Universe and Aishwarya 
as Miss World. 

So, as the jurists 
zapped through the ads to 
decide the Godrej-Zee 
best female model award 
of the year, everyone 
waited with baited breath. 

But the result didn’t 
exactly take one breath’s 
away. As it turned out, it 
was the green-eyed 
stunner, who was the 
choice of the bold new 


mm miss 



Aishwarya Rai: Garden 
fresh 

generation „ lor her 
scintillating performance 


in the Garden and Lakme 
ads. 

Others simply turned 
green with envy. 







f'HAOW CHANDRA 


A CUT 

ABOVE 


It has been 
quite an 
eventful year for the 
22-year-old. 

Not only has Sachin 
added several new 
records to his tally of 
achievements—he 
became the youngest 
captain to win the Ranji 
Trophy and score a ton in 
both innings of the finals. 



to name just one—but he 
has gone ahead and tied 
the knot with Anjali. 

(Of course, the 
record-breaker also 
earned the dubious 
distinction of having 
broken a million hearts 
with his last feat.) 

Now, the pint-sized 
hero has made big news 
again: he is one of the 
recipients of this year’s 
Aijuna Awards. 

With the World Cup at 
hand, the award must 
have come as a shot in the 
arm for Sachin. • 
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F |or the last 15 years, Tamil 
cinema has been ruled by 
Rajanikant. He is perhaps the 
longest surviving mega star in 
Indian cinema, and, down 
south, definitely as popular as the legen¬ 
dary MGR. But in the last three years, 
Rajanikant has met with a semblance of 
competition from Sharat Kuniai, Sathya- 
raj and Vijayakant 

They do the same kind ol films that 
have made Rajanikant a household 
name: action-packed social masalas. 
While Rajanikant docs one film a year, 
the second rung heroes do three to four. 
Their films may not gross as much as a 
Rajanikant hit, but the tno still has lesser 
producers queuing up 

A strange hobby of Kodarnbakkam 
(where the Madras film industry is loca¬ 
ted) heroes - — starling from MGR to the 
present ones — is that they dabble in 
politic^ The Dra vidian parties like the 
DMK and the Al ADMK have always tri¬ 
ed to rope in Tamil film stars. The theory 
is that only a film hero (like MGR) or a 
heroine (Jayalahtha) can successfully 
swing the electorate. 

MGR had nominated writer, director 
and actor Bhagyaraj as Ins ‘heir’, but he 
petered out. The DMK has tried out 
many heroes, including Karunamdhi’s 
son Muka Mulhu and, of late, even 
Vijayakant. 

Salhyaraj did an anti-Karunanidhi 
film, Amaithi Padia , which was a 
big hit. He is said to be 
sympathetic to the 
DMK’s breakaway fac¬ 
tion, MDMK, led by V. 

Gopalasamy, MP The 
MDMK is now a third for¬ 
ce in Tamil Nadu politics 

Since Jayalalitha beca¬ 
me the chief minister, 
there have been umpteen 
rumours that Rajanikant, 
who is said to be bitterly 
opposed to her, is likely 
to enter politics. Though 
Rajani has repeatedly j 
denied this, his films in I 
the last two years have ' 
subtly attacked the Jayalali¬ 
tha regime. So, the lady was on the look- 
| out for a "hero" who could counter the 
j threats posed by the "Rajanikant 
bogey". And the AIADMK seems to 
have finally discovered the right star in 
Sharat Kumar, 37. 

Today, Sharat Kumar is a more salea¬ 
ble hero than his close rivals Vijayakant 




Will actor Sharat Kumar's surging 
popularity make him the next 
political celebrity in Tamil Nadu ? 


and Sathyaraj. Sharat Kumar’s Natta- 
mai was the biggest box-office hit in 
1994. It has done business over Rs 10 
crore in Tamil Nadu. 


Sharat, over six feet three inches, has 
a macho image and is a hot-favourite of 
women, especially in the mofussil towns 
and villages, which have more cinema 


halls than the cities. The 
local press calls this for¬ 
mer body-builder, who 
once became ‘Mr 
Madras’, the Arnold Sch¬ 
warzenegger of Tamil 
cinema. 


Says Ravi, the director 
of Natlamaiy "Sharat 
Kumar has everything 
required for an action 
hero. He is tall, good- 
looking, does all his fight 
scenes without using a 
dummy, and can also 
dance." 

Il has been a tremendous turnaround 
for this former villain-tumed-hero in the 
last five years. Sharat Kumar’s first two 
films, Kansimitam Neram and Mr 
Karthik, in which he played minor roles, 
flopped. But in 1990, the Auto Shankar 
story Pulan VisaranaL in which he play¬ 
ed a dealer in kidneys and the major vil¬ 
lain, was a super hit. In the next two 
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three years, Sharat has become a major 
star. 

R ecently, when Sunday met him on 
the sets of his new film, Nadodi 
Man nan , Sharat Kumar confessed: "It 
was a long arduous climb to the top In 
the early stage of my career, I was 
almost written off hut 1 wanted to be ano¬ 
ther MGR, so I started working very 
hard ” 

He had his early education in Delhi, 
where his fathei was a Tamil news¬ 
reader with the All India Radio. 

Sharat remembers having seen almost 
all MGR films at least twice or thrice. 
"When the MGR government was dis¬ 
missed by Mrs Gandhi, I was one of the 
few people who walked with party wor¬ 
kers to the Raj Bhavan in protest," he 
recalled. 

He says he was just an average stu 
dent, who managed to get a B.Sc. (mathe¬ 
matics) degree before straying into 
films. In the last five years, he has done 
63 films and played the hero in 25 of 
them. Today, he is very particular that 
he does only MGR-ty pc formula films 
— couple of songs, action, some kind of 


his films after old MGR hits. Nadodi 
Mannan , which is about to be released, 
is an old MGR title, so too is his home 
production Rahasiva Polu e 

S o, it was natural for MGR-fan Sha¬ 
rat Kumar to be a Jayalalitha sympa¬ 
thiser. "1 fee) Jayalalitha is the natural 
heir to MGR. She is dynamic and has a 
vision for the uplift of the poor. I have 
met her a couple of times and has been 
very impressed by her views and politi¬ 
cal approach," he says. 

His detractors in the industry feel thal 
he is using his connections with Jayalali¬ 
tha and the AIADMK to boost his car- 
eci Sharat, however, denies this vehe¬ 
mently. "I definitely have political ambi¬ 
tions but at present 1 am doing reasonab¬ 
ly well as a film hero. Everybody knows 
that 1 am an MGR follower and, like 
him, would like to do something for the 
poor and the needy." Sharat already has 
over 5,(XX) fan clubs m the state and out¬ 
side 

Nobody doubts his box-office appeal 
and industry pundits feel he has a long 
innings ahead as an action hero. Says G. 
Vcnkateswaran, producer and one of the 


Says Sharat Kumar (bearded): "Jayalalitha (right) 
talked to me briefly about films when she came for the 
mahurat of my film Nadodi Mannan. She is definitely a 

phenomenon" 


Sharat Kumar 
in Rahasiva 
Police: 

cashing in 
on tha MGR 
magic 


years, he became the best-known villain 
in Tamil films. 



social message with good triumphing 
over evil. 


After a series of negative roles, he 
switched over to playing the hero with 
Seran Pandian, a big hit. This was fol¬ 
lowed by successes like Suriyan and, 
now , Nattamm . In a span of less than 


"MGR assiduously built his image 
through his films. Even in modem times 
I have found the foimula working," he 
says. Trying to cash in on the old MGR 
magic, Sharat has even started naming 


biggest distributors m Tamil Nadu: "Sha¬ 
rat Kumar’s films have a definite initial 
collection and they do giK>d business in 
the villages. Even without the AIADM- 
K’s support, he is a market force." 

The grapevine has it that he is charg¬ 
ing anywhere between Rs 45 lakh and 
Rs 50 lakh, and is also said to have help¬ 
ed many producers by slashing his price. 
Today, a typical Sharat Kumar film 
costs around Rs 1.75 to Rs 2 crorc. His 
Nadc'di Mannan has been sold for Rs 2.8 
crorc, while Rahasiya Police has fetch¬ 
ed nearly Rs 3.5 crorc. 

But the man has been rrired in con¬ 
troversies due to his political connec¬ 
tions with Jayalalitha. But, says Sharat 
Kumar: "I have hardly met her four or 
five times. She talked to me briefly 
about films when she came for the mahu 
rat of my film Nadodi Mannan . She is 
definitely a phenomenon and is more 
popular than all other Tamil politicians 
put together." • 
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The recent telecom strike has focussed attention on the dilemma 
of the trade unions in an era of liberalisation 


T o oppose or not to oppose, tion of the telecom sector. Spirits ran Butthe strike tailed to achieve its dcsi- 

That is the question. The rec- high. After all, it was the first all-India red objective. In fact, when federation 

enl half-hearted telecom strike labour strike after a long drought, and leaders met Telecom Commission chair- 

brought into focus the dilem- the leadership hoped that it would snow- man R.K. Takkar on 20 June, they realis- 

ma which Indian trade unions ball into a general trade union strike ed they had made a big mistake. Says 

have been facing ever since Union finan- against the government s liberalisation O.P. Gupta of the NFTE, "It all started 

ce minister Manmohan Singh unveiled policies. Says JibanRoy, secretary of the off in confusion. We had already signed 

his liberalisation programme in 1991. CITU (the trade union wing of the CPM, an agreement with the ministry in 

On 19 June, the National Federation which is a member of the federation), August 1994 that the trade union would , 

of Telecom Employees (NFTE) and "The telecom strike was the most import- be consulted before the entry of private 

three other telecom workers’ unions call- ant strike in recent times as it symbolis- parties was finalised. But when our wnr 

ed an all-India strike against privatisa- cd the protest against privatisation". kers reached office one day they saw 

siT - 
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that some of the private cellular telepho¬ 
ne companies were being given office 
accommodation and space to put up dis¬ 
hes. Wc feared that the Department of 
Telecommunications (DoT) itself was 
being slowly privatised and so wc called 
the strike." 

S.N. Rao, secretary, 1NTUC (Indian 
National Trade Union Congress), the 
trade union wing of the Congress party 
and a constituent ol the NFTE, also 
admits that it was all a mistake. "It was 
really rather stupid. They panicked and 
called the strike. It all happened so sud¬ 
denly, there was so much of confusion," 
he says, adding, "The fact was that the 
government was not privatising the 
DoT, The DoT, MTNL and VSNL will 
stay and exist alongside private compan¬ 
ies — a matter the unions had been 
aware of and agreed to last year." 

E ven as the federation was trying to 
wriggle out of the embarrassing 


situation, the government invoked the 
Essential Services Maintenance Act 
(ESMA), declared the strike illegal and 
said it retained the right to prosecute 
striking workers. And all along, a confi¬ 
dent Sukh Ram, the telecom minications 
minister, said that the strike would end 
soon. 

On 22 June, the NFTE prepared a 
draft of the agreement that was to be 
signed. But its members were agitated 
and the draft had to be withdrawn, only 
to be presented again on 23 June when 
the strike was called off just four days 
after it had begun. 

More important, however, were the 
terms of the agreement. The essence of it 
was that the government would upgrade 
the technical skills of telecom 
employees, modernise the DoT and find 
ways to make it more customer-friendly 
so as to "prepare it for competition" 
from the private sector. Considering that 
some unions have filed a case against the 


government’s telecom policy and consi¬ 
dering that the strike had been called in 
protest against privatisation, this was 
quite a turnaround. 

Equally interestingly, the federation 
faced more flak from within its ranks 
than from cither the establishment or har¬ 
ried subscribers. The federation is made 
up of mainstream trade unions and some 
fringe groups and is, therefore, responsi¬ 
ble to not only its cadres, but also to its 
parent trade unions. The strike left both 
groups dissatisfied. While the cadre 
accused the federation of betrayal, the 
parent unions were angry that the strike 
had been called in the first place. 

Says S.N Rao, 'The strike was a failu¬ 
re. We had no economic agenda. Besi¬ 
des, if more private companies come in, 
it will mean more jobs for us. How can 
wc protest against that?" Says a dis¬ 
gruntled telecom worker, "God knows 
why we went on strike and why we with¬ 
drew it. Whatever happened, we lost 
face." 

Labour leaders like the 
INTUC’s S.N. Rao and the 
AITUC’s Bardhan are 
aware of the changes 
sweeping the industrial 
scene. Both say that the 
trade unions should try 
and adjust themselves to 
the changed scenario. 
Otherwise, it would be 
difficult to survive 


I n many ways, the telecom strike and 
its outcome epitomise the confusion 
among public sector employees ever 
since privatisation and disinvestment 
became the new economic bywords. 
Indian trade unionism preceded the free¬ 
dom struggle and came into its own after 
the nationalisation spree in 1969-70. 
The Seventies and the Eighties were 
heady days for trade unions. Then, Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes as head of the Rail- 
waymen’s Federation could bring the 
country to halt and Datta Samant in Bom¬ 
bay could hold not just the industry but 
the entire state to ransom. 

No longer. The last attempt to call a 
big strike was made in January 1994, 
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Brain drain 

That's what the Centre’s 
voluntary retirement 
scheme is all about 

S uddenly, it has dawned upon 
trade unions that technical skills 
are a necessary tool for survival. 

After a long fight against 
computerisation and mechanisation, 
labour leaders have now more or less 
agreed that they cannot do without 
technology. Not if they want to 
survive competition from the private 
sector. 

No wonder then that retraining 
and ‘upgradation of technical skills* 
is now the obsession of trade unioas. 
Fearing that labour leaders would 
oppose his disinvestment and 
privatisation programme, the finance 
minister had announced the setting 
up of a National Renewal Fund 
(NRF) as early as 1991, It had two 
main components—a Voluntary 
Retirement Scheme (VRS) to help 
shed excess fat from the PSUs; and a 
retraining scheme for workers who 
suddenly had to look for new jobs 
either due to retrenchment or closure 
of their sickjmit. 

But the retraining scheme has 
never really taken off. Consider the 
statistics: by the end of 1994,75,000 
public sector employees had opted 
for voluntary retirement, but only 
934 people had been retrained. More 
importantly, a bulk of those who left 
comprised the cream of the public 
sector workforce. 

Says AITUCs Bardhan, The 
VRS is creating a weird imbalance in 
the public sector. Only the skilled 
people are taking their money and 
leaving, and given their skills, they 
are obviously leaving for greener 
pastures in the private sector. Those 
who are staying behind are those 
who won’t get a job elsewhere 
anyway." 

lire problem is that for such an 
ambitious training scheme, the 
central government had allotted a 
meagre Rs 700 crore. And since most 
of this money is going to fund the 
VRS, very little is left for retraining 
retrenched personnel. More so, since I 



the money that is coming in from 
PSU disinvestment is going to fund 
the government’s fiscal deficit. Says 
Govardhan of the Bharatiya 
Mazdoor Sangh, "Ideally, the money 
that is coming in from disinvestment 
should be piouged back into the 
company for modernisation and for 
upgrading the skills of the workers." 

Abhik Ghosh, joint secretary in 
the labour ministry, admits that 
"there is no denying the fact that few 
people have been retrained. We 


when all trade unions got together and 
struck work in the coal industry, raising 
fears of severe power shortages through¬ 
out the country. That strike too fizzled 
out as most unions backed out and the 
CITU was left to carry on the agitation. 

Explains G. Prabahakar, former gene¬ 
ral secretary of the Bharatiya Mazdoor 
Sangh and now a member of its national 
executive, "The trade union movement 
has become subdued. It is there, but not 
quite as visible as before. Trade unions 
don’t yet know how to deal with the libe¬ 
ralisation policy." Further, says Prabha- 
kar, the acceptance of the new economic 
policy by almost all political parties has 
left the trade union movement without 
the vital political moorings. 

"If liberalisation was just being done 
at the Centre, it might have been a differ¬ 
ent thing. But look at what’s happening 
in the two Opposition states of West 
Bengal and Karnataka. Jyoti Basu and 
H.D. Deve Gowda are almost exactlyfol- 
lowing the Centre’s economic policy. 
This has dampened the spirits of the 
trade unions further," Prabhakar 
explains. 

This has also led to conflicts between 
trade unions and their parent political 



realised that a little late and now we 
have put up 38 training centres all 
over the country for this purpose" 
More importantly, the 
government should take another hard 
look at the VRS. After all, it Is surely 
not the intention of the authorities to 
do away with only the talented 
people. But that’s exactly what is 
happening with the present scheme. • 


There was a time 
whenDatta 
Samant could 

industry in 
Maharashtra to 
ransom. No 
longer 


parties which are being sorted out only 
now. Though no party had opposed the 
opening up of the telecom sector, trade 
unions remain divided and confused on 
the issue. 

Recent events, especially in the after- 
math of the telecom strike, indicate that 
trade unions are coming round to the 
view that they will have to operate in a 
liberalised economy. And a radical shift 
in focus is taking place. Says INTUC’s 
S.N. Rao, "Constitutionally, we believe 
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in public owner¬ 
ship of productive 
instruments. But let us 
not think of ownership at 
present, or of public and 
private sector. Let us 
think of the efficient and 
inefficient sector — whe¬ 
ther public or private. 
There is no purpose in 
shifting sick units from 
one sector to another." 

He, however, denies 
that the INTUC is doing 
this to avoid a confronta¬ 
tion with its parent politi¬ 
cal outfit, the Congress 
party. "Though the Con¬ 
gress and the INTUC 
share a common histori¬ 
cal inspiration, we do not 
hesitate to oppose measu¬ 
res we consider anti- 
labour. For instance, the 
economic reforms were 
first opposed by the 
INTUC and we also 
spearheaded the success¬ 
ful agitation against priva¬ 
tisation of IISCO. But 
when changes are taking 
place all around, we can¬ 
not remain in isolation," 
Rao says. 

Even the Bharatiya 
Mazdoor Sangh (BMS), 
the labour wing of the 
BJF and which has 
swacleshi on its agenda, 
docs not in the final recko¬ 
ning oppose the entry of 
multinationals (MNCs). 
Says G. Prabhakar of the 
BMS, "All we arc saying 



conflict, of course, is 
between the CP1(M)-led 
Left Front government in 
West Bengal and the 
CITU, the trade union 
wing of the CP1(M). 
While the West Bengal 
government possibly 
overshadows even the 
Centre in its liberalisa¬ 
tion drive, the state unit 
of the CITU is undeci¬ 
ded. Says Jiban Roy, 
CITU secretary, "Our 
West Bengal unit is high¬ 
ly motivated and very 
conscious of its rights". 
And thus, a strange situa¬ 
tion exists in that state 
where the party in power 
is aggressively wooing 
private investment while 
its own trade union 
wing’s militancy is driv¬ 
ing existing industries 
out of the state. 

The more crucial con¬ 
flict, however, is within 
the public sector workfor¬ 
ce itself. Never before 
have workers faced the 
kind of job insecurity 
they are facing now. 
Some fears remain 
because of the myths 
about disinvestment and 
privatisation (telecom 
again) and some on the 
very real issues that have 
not yet been addressed by 
the government. 

There is little doubt 
left even in the most 


is that we should approach the 
MNCs as equal partners. Not like beg¬ 
gars with a bowl." 

Adds Rao, "Because there is so much 
talk of privatisation, there seems to be 
this belief that the private sector is the 
panacea for all public sector ills. That is 
not so, otherwise two lakh private units 
would not have been sick. But we also 
cannot deny the fact that corporate per¬ 
formance of the public sector units 
(PSUs) has not been commensurate with 
the investment that has been put into 
them. We need to give the PSUs a jolt, 
make them compete. All we’re asking 
for is a level playing field." 

ut the conflict between the trade 
unions and their parent political par¬ 
ties is far from over. The most telling 


Recent events, especially 
in the aftermath of the 
telecom strike, indicate 
that trade unions are 
coming round to the view 
that they will have to 
operate in a liberalised 
economy 


optimistic of minds that the govern¬ 
ment is no longer interested in propping 
up an inefficient public sector and 
would prefer to do away with it alto¬ 
gether except in some crucial 'core sec¬ 
tors. Budgetary support for central 
PSUs has declined from 47 per cent in 
1986-87 to just 14 per cent in 1994-95. 

Besides, the government is seeking to 
lighten its burden with respect to the 
PSUs by attempting to progessively dis- 
invest its equity to the public, thus leav¬ 
ing the PSUs to generate their own 
resources. 

Against this background, the public 
sector employees’ fear stems from four 
main sources—closure of sick units, dis¬ 
investment of government equity, priva¬ 
tisation of existing PSUs and the possibi- 
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lily that once compelled to compete with 
the private sector, these units might tlnd 
it difficult to survive. 

• Closure of sick units: There are a total 
of 245 central PSUs, of which S2 have 
been declared sick and have been referr¬ 
ed to the BIFR (Board for Industrial and 
Financial Reconstruction), Most of the 
cases are still pending, hut of those deci¬ 
ded, the BIFR has recommended the 
revival of IDPL (Indian Drugs and Phar¬ 
maceuticals Ltd), the Biecco Lawrie Ltd 
and ordered the winding up of four units 
— National Bicycle Corporation, Cawn- 
pore Textiles, Flgin Mills and British 
India Corporation. 

Theie are 3 I lakh employees in the 
52 sick central government-run PSUs. 
All of them stand to lose their jobs or 
face retrenchment if winding up takes 
place 

• Disirnestment: There are 243 central 
public sector undertakings of which 
around 131 are profit-making. In 1991, 
the government decided to divest shares 
of the profit-making PSUs and use the 
money to reduce the fiscal deficit. Of the 
31 companies in which disinvestment 
took place, 27 are now trading on the 
stock exchange. 

Over Rs 7,000 was raised from the 
first two phases of disinvestment. The 
target for 1994-95 was set at Rs 4,500 
crorc, hut the actual amount that could 
be realised is expected to be much less. 
The target for 1995-96 has been set at Rs 
7,000 crore, which many believe is also 
an ovcr-optimistic estimate. 


the public sector organisations for 
modernisation.’' 

In fact, when 20 per cent equity of the 
Mahanagar Telephone Nigam Limited 
(MTNL) was disinvested, there was not 
a murmur of protest from telecom 
employees. Says O.P. Gupta, who led 
the recent telecom strike, "The workers 
in MTNL are on deputation from DoT 
and the MTNL pays extra incentive to 
its workers. So they did not protest again¬ 
st disinvestment. Naturally, when they 
didn’t have problems, we couldn’t say 
anything.” 

But protests against privatisation by 
trade unions and employees of specific 
public sector companies have so far 
been successful. The aborted attempt to 
hand over IISCO (Indian Iron and Steel 
Company), the ailing public sector unit, 
to Mukund Iron is an example trium¬ 
phantly cited by all trade unions. 

Says INTUC’s S.N. Rao, ’The suc¬ 
cess of the trade unions on this account 
was clear when we spearheaded the 
movement against IISCO’s privatisa¬ 
tion. Now the government has agreed to 
let SAIL ( Steel Authority India 
Limited) to modernise the plant.” 

Says 0. Prabhakarof the BMS (Bhara¬ 
tiya Mazdoor Sangh) "In Bengal, the 
government tried to privatise the New 
Central Jute Mills. But we successfully 
launched a protest against it and now it is 
being run by a workers' cooperative.” 

Despite these successes and the fact 
that wherever state public sector enter¬ 
prises have been privatised (Allwyn in 
Andhra Pradesh and Mangalore Chemi¬ 
cals and Fertilisers) a condition for 



takeover has been that no worker will be 
retrenched, the fear of the axe persists. 

Says Rao, "It is a fact that public sec¬ 
tor companies are heavily overstaffed 


C ontrary to expecta¬ 
tions, however, there 
was hardly a murmur of 
protest from the trade 
unions over the disinvest¬ 
ment process. While con¬ 
troversy raged in newspa¬ 
per columns and among 
economists on how the 
government had sold off 
its share dirt cheap, the 
trade unions kept mum. 

Says Rao, "We have 
no problems with disin¬ 
vestment per se. We only 
want the process to be 
transparent and the wor¬ 
kers to be taken into confi¬ 
dence. Also, we want the 
money received from dis¬ 
investment to be plough¬ 
ed back into 



due to political and 
bureaucratic i nterferen- 
ce. It is thus obvious that 
once private companies 
take over, one of the first 
things they will want to 
do is shed the fat. That is 
what scares the workers. 
Though I must admit that 
it has not happened so 
far." 

W ith the economy 
opening up, the pri¬ 
vate sector has been 
allowed entry into areas 
that were zealously guard¬ 
ed by the government — 
power, telecom and trans¬ 
port being the most 
important among them. 
Here again, the reaction 
of the woikers has been 
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contradictory and confused. 

When private airlines were introdu¬ 
ced, there was little opposition from the 
Indian Airlines (IA) staff. However, the 
response has not been quite the same in 
the telecom sector, whose employees 
beleive that once private companies 
come in, the public sector will be allow¬ 
ed to die. Few people realise, however, 
that this is not true: there is no way 
the DoT can be wound up, at least, not in 
the near future. 

While private companies may make 
hay in their respective areas, the DoT 
will have to exist to provide the network 
ing facilities. No private company will 
be able, for instance, to provide STD 
and 1SD facilities. "In fact," says Hanu- 
matha Charya of Hero Telecom, "the sur¬ 
vival of the private companies as well as 
their viability will depend on the 
MTNL. It is in their interest to see that 
the DoT flourishes”. 

Nevertheless, many believe that the 
private sector’s entry will result in the 
slow death of the PSU in that sector. 
Says Govardhan, "Look at the Delhi 


Transport Corporation (DTC). When 
private Red Line buses were allowed to 
ply on the roads, the DTC started keep¬ 
ing their fleet indoors on the pretext that 
some spare parts or the other were not 
available. The conductors and drivers sit 
around all day. The DTC is dying a slow 
death and then what do you think will 
happen to the employees?" 

S.N. Rao does not agree. He says, 
"While privatisation of existing public 
sector companies may be a problem, pri¬ 
vate sector entry will create more jobs," 
But the ground reality is that due to lack 
of a clear labour and retrenchment poli¬ 
cy, the confusion persists. 

There is a sense of disillusionment 
among the trade unions as they strive to 
find a new identity and role . in an 
era of liberalisation. 

A rather radical solution was put for¬ 
ward by the AITUC — shed political 
affiliations and merge all trade unions 
into one. The CITU preferred a federa¬ 
tion. But nothing has worked out so far. 

Says Bardhan, "The Indian trade 
union movement is going through a criti¬ 


cal phase due to inflow of international 
capital and the attempts of the Indian 
government and the big business to woo 
workers. And so far (after the reform pro¬ 
cess began), trade unions have failed to 
capture the imagination of the people 
and become a mass movement." How 
long has it been, for instance, since a 
general hartal or bandh was called by a | 
trade union and was successful? 

Govardhan of the BMS believes that 
this has been caused by a shift in priori¬ 
ties. "Militancy in trade unions," he 
says, "has decreased considerably. As 
the economic standards of the workers 
have improved, they have begun to 
think about the personal costs of a 
strike." This is why, during the telecom 
agitation, while the government remain¬ 
ed confident, O.P. Gupta of the Telecom 
Federation feared they would not be 
able to sustain the strike for very long as 
employees might prefer to return to 
work if the strike dragged on. 

A bhik Ghosh, joint secretary in the 
labour ministry, says that there has 
been an enormous change in the way 
trade unions have been behaving since 
economic liberalisation began. "In the 
pre-liberalisation era, trade unions pro¬ 
tested and held strikes even against com¬ 
puterisation and mechanisation. But 
since 199!, most issues are sorted out at 
tripartite meetings between the union, 
the management and the ministry," he 
says. 

And statistics back Ghosh’s claim. 
The number of man-days lost has come 
down by a drastic 50 per cent since 
1988-89. That year, 33.94 million man- 
days were lost, largely due to strikes, pro¬ 
tests and lockouts. The number has been 
constantly decreasing, and in 1994-95, 
only 15.59 million man-days were lost. 

More importantly, the labour secreta¬ 
ry believes that trade unions have realis¬ 
ed that modernisation is inevitable. He 
says, "Trade unions during tripartite 
meetings have supported the need for 
increasing productivity. The workers 
have realised that they need to produce 
more goods not for the manager or 
entrepreneur, but for themselves, and 
are now willing to absorb new technolo¬ 
gy and upgrade their skills for it." 

That is the changing face of labour in 
India and the trade union movement 
seems ready to realign itself to face the 
reality. It is now upto the government to 
capitalise on this and clarify issues 
where doubts still persist. • 
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Why was business interest from donor countries 
so weak at the recently-concluded meeting of 
the India Development Fund in Paris? 



Some years ago in 
the 1980s, a friend 
working in the 
Latin America 
department of the 
World Bank in 
Washington got a 
spectacular promo¬ 
tion. The reason? 

_ Because he was 

able to negotiate the biggest-ever loan to 
Argentina. Giving big loans to a country 
in dire straits is always taken as an 
achievement in the international lending 
agencies like the World Sank, IMF, and 
the Asian Development Bank. Similarly 
at the other end, those who, from the 
developing countries, manage to get big 
loans for their countries are praised and 
their negotiating skills extolled. 

The World Bank recently hosted the 
Paris meeting of the India Development 
Fund. The name was changed from Aid 
India Consortium this year, probably in 
view of the fact that there is less aid and 
more loans involved in the exercise. 
Apart from the intematio- f 

nal lending agencies, the J™ 1 

donors include rich MMCs,rom 
countries like Japan, 

USA, Canada, France, 

Germany and the UK. I 
am sure the World Bank 
was pleased with the out¬ 
come of the meeting 
because the total package 
given to India is slightly 
bigger this year ($6.8 bill¬ 
ion this year compared to 
$6.1 billion last year) but 
the element of grants and 
interest-free loans remai¬ 
ned much the same (from 
$2.4 billion last year to 
$2.SjJbillion this year.) | 


Getting a bigger package of external 
finance adds to our feeling of security. 
On such occasions, economic reforms 
are paraded and achievements glorified. 
The donors always praise Indian perfor¬ 
mance on some fronts but add warnings 
on others. Even though China also goes 
to such fora for soft-term loans, yet there 
is something odd about the way Indian 
officials have to do a hard sell of our 
domestic policies to convince foreigners 
that we are on track. Macroeconomic 
indicators are used forjudging the econo¬ 
mic performance because that is what 
th^ rich countries understand best. Why 
should they be bothered with the million 
reasons for a sudden change of pace or 
faltering performance ? 

But frankly, what is the point of open¬ 
ing up, trying to attract foreign invest¬ 
ment with great zeal and still having to 
go to Paris to beg for money for our eco¬ 
nomic development? Obviously, the 
foreign investment that is coming to 
India is not enough and is not going to 
the social sectors where it is most needed. 



The donors on their part are still giv¬ 
ing large sums of money because other¬ 
wise, there would be trouble in the sub¬ 
continent which will perhaps affect all 
in the long run. They are also hoping that 
India should develop fast enough so that 
they can find a ready market for their pro¬ 
ducts. There are, of course, among the 
donors, those who care about social sec¬ 
tor development and in the true Christi¬ 
an tradition, are willing to give money 
for improving education, health, irriga- 


ie exercise. | the social sectors where it is most needed. | tion and drinking water facilities. 

Site of the controversial Enron project: It need not deter other _ 

MNOfroocMliigtoMla 



donor countries §o weak 
this time? Why did they 
not'respond to tjjie great 
potential of India? Proba¬ 
bly because Enron chief 
Rebecca Mark turned up 
and created a stir. She 
said, "Nothing surprises 
me about India." True, 
nothing should surprise 
anyone anymore in a 
country where the old 
rules have been broken 
but the new rules have 
not been put in their 
place. The whole Enron 
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If foreign 
investors showed 
much less interest 
in investing in 
India this year, it 
was not because 
of Enron. It was 
because India is 
seen to be 
progressing veiy 
slowly and 
erratically 


controversy would not have been there 
if there had been transparency in the bid¬ 
ding process or competitive bidding. In 
a deregulated economy, the main criter¬ 
ion for success of any venture is that all 
procedures are clear-cut and all decision¬ 
making bodies accountable. 

Today decentralisation is still not a 
buzz-word and the key decisions arc tak¬ 
en by a small group of people which is 
very much in the spirit of things past. 
The chosen few seem to be in everything 
and everywhere. Why were not the con¬ 
cerned representatives of state govern¬ 
ments taken along in such meetings like 
the India Development Fund? They 
could have answered the business quer¬ 
ies about their states better than Rebecca 
Mark could have got her answers from 
the people directly involved in the fate 
'of the project. There needn’t have been 
such high drama and suspense. 

If foreign investors showed much Jess 
interest in investing in India this year, it 
was not because of Enron. When China 
closed the giant McDonald joint last 
year near Tiananmen Square, despite its 
20 years lease in order to make way lur 
some development project, it created a 
scandal. Yet foreign investment did not 
stop and is still pouring in like never 
before. Nobody seems to have taken 


much notice of the incident. If profits 
keep rising and returns to capital are 
high, there is no way foreign capital will 
be detracted. They will come where the 
money is. It’s as simple as that. Note that 
foreign investment from rich countries 
has gone down drastically in Africa 
because Africa is full of problems and 
there is no money to be made there. All 
this talk about Enron putting off future 
foreign investors is simply not true 
because everyone knows how multina¬ 
tionals work. They have many arms, 
many disguises and many fronts. That 
there may have been some problems 
with the Dabhol project will not prevent 
cither Enron or any other MNC from 
coming tq. India. The real reasons may 
be different. 

India is seen to be progressing very 
slowly and eratically. The main problem 
is the government’s fiscal deficit. The 
government is spending jteuch more 
than it is earning and noffl^is produc¬ 
tive expenditure. As a result, it has had 
to borrow heavily from the market. 
After deregulating the financial sector, 
the Indian government, however, is fac¬ 
ed with a dilemma. Due to its own poli¬ 
cies, interest rates have risen and now 
the government has to borrow at interest 
rates as high as 14 per cent. Con¬ 


sequently, there has been 
a rising share of interest 
payments in government 
expenditure (around 70 
per cent). The interest 
rates are likely to go high¬ 
er if the government does 
not cut its fiscal deficit 
further by reducing subsi¬ 
dies and increasing its 
revenue through better 
tax collection. It is doing 
so, but more efforts in col¬ 
lecting direct taxes like 
the income tax have to be 
made considering the fact 
that in such a huge 
country, two per cent of 
the people pay income 
tax. 

Then there is India’s 
external debt which 
stands at $95 billion. The 
World Bank has already 
warned that India will 
have to mobilise $40 bill¬ 
ion over four years to 
repay the long term debt 
which is as high as $95 
billion and cover its bal¬ 
ance of payments deficit. It is surprising 
that India is going on borrowing on 
‘hard terms’(rcgular interest rates) from 
international agencies when so much of 
its loan is lying unutilised. It is report¬ 
ed that currently India has Rs 49,000 
crore as unutilised‘aid\ According to a 
World Bank report presented at the Paris 
meeting, the total interest paid during 
1993-94 was $4.7 billion on loans from 
the World Bank, IMF and other lenders. 
Even when the loan is not used, the 
World Bank charges the government 
0.25% as commitment charges. And 
usually there is time lapse of one to two 
years between when the loan is pledged 
and when it is used. 

India may not have a problem in mobi¬ 
lising external finance. At least so we 
are told. The economy is growing well, 
though not very fast, and exports have 
been rising. But there is danger of 
imports increasing at a faster rate in the 
future unless strict vigilance is practised 
over the non-essential imports. Industri¬ 
al growth at 8.1 per cent is also quite 
impressive but it will be starved of funds 
if the tight money policy is maintained. 
This is a crucial year, and all will depend 
on the monsoons and the way the govern¬ 
ment behaves itself in the election year. • 

Jayehre# Sengupta is a Delhi-based economist 
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■ Coal facts 

T he Narmada Bachao 
Andolan has certainly 
affected officials of the 
World Bank. Environment 
clearance for projects in 
India are being made 
mandatory to recieve World 
Bank funds. And the latest to 
be affected by this is Coal 
India Ltd (CIL). 

CIL had applied for a loan 
of US $ I billion from the 
World Bank to develop ten 
mining projects. The Bank 
had earlier insisted that it be 



Narmada Bachao Andolan: 
It has afTactod officials of 
the World Bank 


satisfied with rehabilitation 
and retraining programmes 
(RAPs) for project-affected 
people (PAP). Now it wants 
an Indigenous People’s Plan 
(IPP) for tribals affected by 
CIL’s projects. 

IPP aims at providing 
income, rehabilitation and 
training to tribals who are 
directly affected by new 
World Bank-funded mining 
projects. Several NGOs 
working with tribals all over 
the country have said they 
would help to conduct 
studies for IPP. CIL and the 
World Bank are just now 
making short lists. 

Each such study will cost Rs 
5-8 lakh. CIL officials are 
less than happy with this. 
Worse, the World Bank says 
there has to be a 16 per cent 
internal rate of return (IRR) 
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on all projects financed by it. 
But CIL officials are not at 
all sure they could manage 
this in all 10 projects they are 
seeking World Bank aid 
for. 

■ Brain drain 

T he finance ministry is 
worried about the exodus 
of managers from 
nationalised banks, mutual 
funds and insurance firms to 
foreign ones. Last week, for 
instance, it took steps to 
reduce the drain of talent 
from insurance companies. 

Insurance employees of 
the rank of deputy manager 
and above cannot take up 
any commercial assignment 


before completion of two 
years from the date of 
employment without prior 
permission. This applies to 
all those managers working 
in General Insurance 
Corporation, its four 
subsidiaries, and the Life 
Insurance Corporation. This 
is timed with the possible 
entry of private and foreign 
insurance firms here. 

Any one who violates this 
rule could lose pension 
benefits. Already, several 
nationalised banks, 
including the State Bank of 
India, lost talented managers 
to foreign banks. The salary 
difference is enormous. But 
the point is, how effective 
will such a rule be? Indians 
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India may fail to keep its fiscal deficit within 
manageable limits 

It jusl seems likely that the government 
may not be able to keep its fiscal deficit 
target for 1995-96 at 5.5 percent of the 
GDP. Far too many extra-budgetary 
allocations are eating into the 
government’s finances. 

Last week, the government doled out 
Rs 790 crore as part of the Area Development Scheme for 
MPs. Each MP gets nearly Rs 1 crore to spend through the 
district collector, on the poor. This is entirely centrally 
sponsored, but was not factored in the last Union Budget. 

The other thing that is worrying the budget-makers is 
the interim relief given to Central government employees 
heeding recommendations of the Fifth Pay Commission. 
This will work out to Rs 1,600 crore and is, again, entirely 
inside the budget. 

Besides this, the government is having to pay high 
interest rates on market borrowings. This year’s figure, at 
Rs 52.000 crore, is over 12 per cent and up from 10.4 per 
cent in 1992-93. In earlier years, disinvestment in public 
sector units raised money for the government. But the 
stock market is depressed. And officials don’t see much 
chance of the same thing happening again. 


are famous for breaking 
rules. 

■ Making It Mg 

R eliance Industries Ltd 
(RIL) and Hindustan 
Lever Ltd (HIL) figure in the 
list of 100 emerging market 
companies compiled by 
Morgan Stanley Capital 
International Inc. for 
America’s BusinessWeek 
magazine. 

The listing is based on 
market capitalisation. RIL is 
ranked 82nd with a market 
value of US $2.93 billion 
followed by HIL at 97th 
place with a capitalisation of 
US $2.60 billion. 

Two Tata companies, the 
Tata Engineering and 
Locomotive Company 
(TELCO) and Tata Iron and 
Steel Company (TISCO) 
figure in a list of 200 
emerging market 
companies. TELCO is 105th 
with a market value US 
$2.47 billion and TISCO is 



TIm Ambante: you can rely 
on than 


109th with a value of US 
$2.45 billion. 

In that same list, LIC is 
placed 152nd (market value, 
US$1.91 billion). L&T, 
161st (US $1.82 billion), 
Bajaj Auto 176th (US $1,71 
billion) and Grasim 
Industries 192nd (US $1.56 
billion). The list was 
prepared from companies in 
.26 developing countries 
which the International 
Finance Corporation keeps 
liack of. • 
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The foundering floatel 


The army says no to India ’s first floating hotel 


G old Float, India's first floating 
hotel on the river Hooghly in Cal¬ 
cutta, has run aground. On 29 
June, a flat-bottom barge with a building 
frame was towed down to Calcutta from 
Singapore. It was anchored near the 
Man of War jetty facing the majestic 
Fort William, the headquarters of the 
Eastern Command. And shortly after it 
arrived, the army took it over, complain¬ 
ing that the structure posed a security 
risk. 

The parties to the dis- sudipacharva 
pule arc now mired in a 
seemingly insoluble con¬ 
troversy. While the army 
is refusing permission to 
berth the hotel near Fort 
William, Manor Floatel 
Limited (MFL), an NRI 
company, and the West 
Bengal government, the 
nodal agency, would like 
to keep the project afloat. 

The floatel idea was 
first mooted in 1989 
when chief minister Jyoti 
Basu met MFL officials 
in London. Following the 
meeting, an M^L team 
came down from London 
in 1990 to conduct a 
techno-economic survey 
for setting up a 25-room 
luxury hotel. The study 
found Calcutta suitable. 

Not only was the city 
built along the river, it 
was also 140 km away 
from the sea. 

Did the promoters know that they had 
to get the army’s clearance before they 
could proceed? "Of course, we knew,” 
said MFL spokesman Manab Pal. M We 
have taken 19 clearances from various 
government agencies. This includes the 
police, Calcutta Port Trust, Reserve 
Bank of India, Union surface transport 
ministry, etc. And all this was done after 
we got die go ahead from the army in 
1990." 

Pal pointed out that the army’s clear¬ 
ance was obtained through its letter No 
305932/13/B/03/(B), dated 7 July, 
1990, issued by Lt.-Gen. K.S, Brar, the 
then GOC-in-C of the Eastern Com¬ 


mand; Following this, all other clearan¬ 
ces were obtained from various depart¬ 
ments. 

While clearing the project live years 
back, the army had laid down three con¬ 
ditions. The floatel should be at least 
500 metres away from the Man of War 
Jetty. Secondly, the floatel must not ham¬ 
per the movement of pilgrims heading 
for Sagar Island in January every year. 
Thirdly, there should be no construction 
on the bank. 



The army’s clearance for the 
floatel was obtained through its 
letter No. 305932/13/8/03/(8), 
dated 7 July, 1990, issued by 
Lt*Gen. K.S. Brar, the then 
GOC-in-C of the Eastern 
Command. Following this, all 
other clearances were obtained 
from various departments 


Pal says that, on 29 June, the floatel 
was moored nearly I ,(X)() m away from 
the jetty and well beyond the Blue Zone 
(security zone). There was no shore con¬ 
struction except two access gangways, 
and so, there was no question of any diffi¬ 
culty being caused to the Sagar pilgrims. 

Army sources, however, proved 
cagey When contacted, a senior army 
official pointed out that sophisticated 
communication systems had been instal- 
| led iqside the Fort William since permis¬ 
sion was given in 1990. 

On the other hand, 
West Bengal tourism 
minister Subhas Chakra- 
barty believes that the 
army cannot prevent 
anything from coming up 
in the river as the water¬ 
way docs not belong to 
them. He says that state 
government officials are 
trying to find a way out. 

Chakrabarty’s anxiety 
is understandable. The 
novel venture is expected 
to yield handsome reve¬ 
nues to the state 
exchequer. Pal estimates 
that the floatel will give 
the stale Rs 1 crore by 
way of sales tax, excise 
duties, luxury tax and 
foreign exchange 

earnings. 

What are the options 
before the MFL? Pal says 
that his company was 
invited by the state 
government and so the onus to 
solve the problem wasn’t with the MFL. 
But he is hoping that the matter will be 
sorted out after chief minister Basu retur¬ 
ned to Calcutta on 10 July from his trip 
abroad. 

The floatel. Pal points out, is essential¬ 
ly a movable real estate. It can be moor¬ 
ed up or downstream within permissible 
techno-economic limits. If everything 
fails, the MFL can always take the floa¬ 
tel to any of the South Asian countries, 
where such hotels are very popular. 

But their gain will be India’s loss. • 
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How to influence pec 


Political parties get 
down to identifying 
campaign issues as 
parliamentary polls 
draw near 



A ll of last week there was spe¬ 
culation about the coming 
Lok Sabha elections. 
Rumours predicted polls as 
early as October- 
Noventber this year. However, Matang 
Singh, minister of state for parliamenta¬ 
ry affairs, scotched the gossip. "The Lok 
Sabha polls will be held between 14 
January and 28 February 1996. There 
will be no elections in 1995,” he told 
Sunday. 

No matter whether they are in Novem¬ 
ber this year, or February next, prepara¬ 
tions for the general elections have got 
on to the fast track. Last week, Prime 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao made a 
special trip to his constituency, Nan- 
dyal. Part of the visit was spent outlining 
developmental projects in the state. And 
the rest in assuring his constituents that 
he would Fight the next elections from 
there. "I am not going anywhere," he 
told them. 

Mayawati is also busy trying to ensu¬ 
re that she stays on permanently. Confi¬ 
dent of her Dalit vote-bank, the UP chief 
minister is busy wooing the Muslims. 
Ten days back, she created a stir by pro¬ 
mising them 15 per cent reservation in 
government jobs. And, if her coalition 
partner disapproves, it is only a small 
price to pay for gaining the Muslim 
vote-bank. 


Similar politicking is going on in the 
Janata Dal as well. Recently, Janata Dal 
leader Ramakrishna Hegae took his par¬ 
ty by surprise when he proposed an alli¬ 
ance with the Congress led by Rao, as he 
did not find any fundamental difference 
between the two parties. And so, instead 
of pitching a campaign on issues like job 
reservations, he advised that they should 
concentrate on social security measures 
such as education and equitable job 
opportunities. 


Hegde is not the only one talking of 
coalitions. While the BJP insists on 
k going it alone’ in all the states except 
Maharashtra, they are on the lookout for 
electoral adjustments with regional par¬ 
ties. And so is the Congress(I). 

But while it is still too early to talk of 
coalitions, there is no delay in chalking 
out election strategies. And more 
importantly, the issues to be raised by 
each party. The Congress, BJP, and the 
National Front-Left Front alliance have 


ISSUES AT STAKE 





KASHMIR 


Terrorism in the state is 
going to be a major issue in 
the coming polls. Every 
party will try to debate the 
Congress’ policy and offer 
its own package 



CORRUPTION 


The Opposition is sure to 
raise this issue in a big wav. 
The BJP is already harping 
on scandals such as the 
stock scam, PSU 
disinvestment, etc. 
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le and win elections 



all scheduled national-level meetings in 
July for this purpose. 

CONGRESS(l) 

clieve it or not, they are still keen to 
play the stability card. They believe 
this will work because they have lasted 
the full five-year term. As for the split in 
their party, Congressmen have a unique 
way of dealing with it: they simply 
refuse to believe that any such thing has 


happened. 

"Where is the split? A three-member 
party does not constitute a split," scoffs 
Matang Singh. Adds a party worker, 
"What about the Advani- 
Vajpayee-Joshi split in the BJP? All par¬ 
ties have rival camps. It’s not just the 
Congress(l)." 

But Narasimha Rao is taking no chan¬ 
ces with the various ‘splits and rivalries' 
at the state level. Last month, he called 
all the MPs and Pradesh Congress Com¬ 


mittee chiefs for dinner (state-wise) 
Apart from discussing the problems in 
their constituencies, they were also told 
to settle their differences. 

Perhaps Rao is looking for a repeat of 
the Madhya Pradesh formula, where the 
MPs from that state got together to pres¬ 
ent a united front before the 1993 elec¬ 
tions Already, the Karnataka and Maha¬ 
rashtra Congressmen have held such 
conciliatory meetings. 

In addition, a private agency has been 
commissioned to conduct surveys in 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Haryana, West Bengal and 
Bihar to assess the party's position in 
these states. The job was commissioned 
on 27 May and will be completed by the 
end of July 

After which, Rao will identify 2(X) 
constituencies which need his attention. 
Already, Nandyal has been promised a 
return vjsit soon to take stock of the vari¬ 
ous developmental projects there. Profi¬ 
les of the most popular candidates are 
also being fed into Rao's computer. 

Another issue to be taken up by the 
party will be unemployment, especially 
because the Opposition is bound to raise 
it as well. Already party workers are into¬ 
ning the last time's slogan, "Berozgari 
hatuo, Congress lew (To remove unem¬ 
ployment, bring the Congress)" and clai¬ 
ming that the Rao government has spent 
the maximum on poverty-alleviation 
schemes. Photostat sheets explaining 
the various anti-poverty measures taken 
up by the Centre are already in circula¬ 
tion These projects include the Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana, the Intensified Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana and the Prime Minister's 
Rozgar Yojana. 

Since Rao's liberalisation policy has 
been held directly responsible for rising 




AYODHYA 


The Ram temple 
controversy still persists 
but it is iikely to feature 
lower down in the BJP’s 
agenda. The party is going 
to emphasise employment 



MINORITIES 


Promising the Muslims a 
better deal will be another 
major issue with most 
parties including the BJP. 
But the NF-LF is likely to be 
most vocal 
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unemployment, PCC chiefs have been 
asked to adopt damage-control measu¬ 
res. Bach of them has been told to 
explain to his constituents the benefits 
of opening up the economy. 

Since Bnron is the most visible sym¬ 
bol of the "evils of opening up”, it is sur¬ 
prising that the Congress has not yet 
come up'with a convincing stand on this 
issue. It is being shrugged olT as a state- 
level problem. 

Another hot potato would be elec¬ 
tions in Jammu and Kashmir. However, 
Malang Singh insists that the govern¬ 
ment will hold elections in the state 
much before the next l.ok Sabha polls. 
"During 1995 itself" he says. 

Among the other major eleetoial 
issues, appeasing the minorities will be a 
concern for all parties, including the- 
BJP. Mayawati has already set this into 
motion And quick to climb on to the 
bandwagon is Sitaram Kesri, who now 
insists that he thought of it first. Then, 
there is the Wakf Board Bill passed by 
the Rao government to woo the 
minorities. 

Also, the party has an answer ready 
for its debacle in the recent Assembly 
polls. "The anti-establishment wave 
was just a temporary phase. The Con¬ 
gress is sweeping back in the municipali¬ 
ty and panchayat elections. And will do 
so at the national level as well," is the pre- 
poll optimism. 

To polish such rough diamonds as 
this one, an A1CC session has been call¬ 
ed at the end of July 

BHARATIYA JANATA PARTY 

e 

the slogan of Ram, roti and insaaj 
This time it will be Ayodhya, Bnron and 
Kashmir, says a BJP watcher. 

But BJP general secretary Pramod 
Mahajan, who is also in charge of the par¬ 
ty’s election management committee, 
has all the politically correct words 
ready. "There will be two issues that the 
BJP will raise at the next elections—cul¬ 
tural nationalism and economic nation¬ 
alism," he explains. The BJP’s talk of 
cultural nationalism is, however, much 
like the Congress’ talk of stability. 

BJP’s cultural nationalism encompas¬ 
ses* several things such as Kashmir — 
the party is not for elections unless the 
situation becomes favourable — a new 
law to replace TAD A, problem of 
Bangladeshi infiltrators and, of course, 
the old BJP cry of a Ram Mandir at Ayo¬ 
dhya. However, the last issue will take a 


back seat for obvious reasons. For instan¬ 
ce, there will be no rath yatra this 
election. 

"No two elections arc fought on the 
same issues," says Mahajan. "Besides, 
half the work is already done. During the 
last election there was a mosque-like 
structure at Ayodhya. Now, there is a 
makeshift temple." 

More than the Ram temple, however, 
the BJP prefers to talk about Pakistan 
sponsored terrorism and, of nationalism 
rather than communalism. 

"Alienation of Muslims started with 


Partition, not because of one masjid 
The enmity did not start with Babri Mas¬ 
jid, but it will end with it as Muslims will 
realise they cannot take Hindus for gran¬ 
ted." explains Mahajan, realising that 
even if the BJP does not raise the Babri 
Masjid issue, all the other parties will. 

If this will not win them many votes 
from Muslims, the BJP is confident that 
its plank of economic nationalism will. 
"Not since the 1971 election which was 


won on a 'garibi hatao' slogan, has an 
election been fought on the issue of 
unemployment," says Mahajan. And the 
reason tor this is, of course, the govern¬ 
ment’s new liberalisation policy. 

"Liberalisation has been confused 
with globalisation," says Mahajan citing 
Enron as an example. "No political party 
is opposed to liberalisation. We all want 
less government, less control etc. But 
we should not be era/y about foreign 
investment — dollars should not be as a 
bone is to a dog. And this is what happen¬ 
ed in the case of Bnron." 


And when they have run out ot Enron, 
there is always what BJP leaders tout as 
a non-political but a very basic issue: 
having a government that works. "You 
know the joke about the Prime Minister 
not being affected by the communica¬ 
tions strike as he doesn’t communicate 
with anyone anyway," jeers Mahajan. 
"The people need a government that 
works. And the obvious choice is the 
BJP." 

Another antt-Congress issue the BJP 



'The social base of the Congress under Pandit Nehru 
has been eroded. Indira Gandhi lost the Sikh vote, Rajiv 
Gandhi lost the backward classes and Narasimha Rao 
has lost the confidence of the minorities," says Madhu 

Dandavate 
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is sure to raise is corruption. The party 
supremo, L.K. Advani, has already 
begun harping on "a scandal a year" crea¬ 
ted by the ruling party: Harshad Mehta, 
PSU disinvestment and then the sugar 
scandal. And now, there is the "tandoor" 
murder. 

The next national executive meeting 
of the BJP, scheduled for 15 and 16 July, 
will focus on strategies and campaigns. 
And to explain the resolutions at the dis¬ 
trict levels, the state MPs and MLAs will 
meet on 22 and 23 July. A strategy meet¬ 
ing has already been held, in May, near 


tegies for the next elections, there are 
two things we must take into account," 
cautions Janata Dal party ideologue 
Madhu Dandavate. "The social base of 
the Congress which existed under Pan¬ 
dit Nehru has been eroded over the 
years. Mrs Gandhi lost the Sikh, vote, 
Rajiv Gandhi, with his anti-Manda! stan¬ 
ce, the socially and economically back¬ 
ward classes, and Narasimha Rao has 
lost the confidence of the minorities," he 
says. 

Keeping this in mind, the National 
Front and its Left allies are conccntrat- 



“Price rise, corruption, unemployment, these are all 
the effects of the new economic policy. They are old 
issues in new dimensions. Corruption was always there 
but never in such an institutionalised manner," says 
SitaramYechury 

ing on social issues concerning the 
oppressed and the minorities. These 
include the demolition of the Babri Mas- 
jid (for which both the BJP and the Con¬ 
gress are blamed), elections in Kashmir, 
and ensuring that TAD A is not replaced 
by irny such draconian law. 

And, of course, there is the question 
of communalism. "Our entire effort is to 
weld together a combination of democra¬ 
tic forces to oppose the BJP," says Sita- 


Bombay. In addition, a chief ministers’ 
council has been formed where the four 
BJP chief ministers come together to for¬ 
mulate a comprehensive programme to 
give a serious image to the party. 

NATIONAL FRONT-LEFT FRONT 

A fter die recent Assembly polls, the 
National Front-Left Front combine 
sees itself as a viable third alternative. 
"But before we plan on issues and stra¬ 


ram Yechury, a CPI(M) Politburo mem¬ 
ber. Adds Dandavate, "There is no 
doubt that the BJP and its allies will be 
fighting elections on a communal plank." 

Hence the NF-LF combine has two 
points on its agenda: communalism and 
economic issues. If the BJP gets the flak 
for the former, it is the Congress that is 
blamed for the latter. Especially for ope¬ 
ning up the economy in what the NF-LF 
considers to be an arbitrary manner. 

"Price rise, corruption, unem¬ 
ployment, these are all the effects of the 
new economic policy," says Ycchury. 
"Old issues in new dimensions. For 
example, corruption has always been 
there, but never in such an institutionalis¬ 
ed manner. And unemployment has 
been a problem. But now, there is the 
added threat of employed people losing 
their jobs." 

And when any Opposition part) talks 
of liberalisation, can Enron be far 
behind? Like the BJP, the NF-LF is 
determined to take the credit if the pro¬ 
ject is scrapped. "Even when the agree¬ 
ment was being signed, our people went 
on satyagralia. If it is scrapped, it is 
because the NF-LF have taken a lead in 
this matter," says Dandavate. 

In addition, the NF and its allies are in 
the process of formulating a "common 
minimum programme" for the coming 
polls. A meeting of JD stale presidents 
has been called at the end of the month. 
•In the meantime. Dal leaders in UP have 
been asked to maintain equidistance 
from both the Samajwadi Party and the 
Bahujan Samaj Party. (They had sup¬ 
ported the Mayawati government in the 
state Assembly in June, but the Left part¬ 
ies argued that a BJP-tainted BSP went 
against their ideologies) 

Another sign that the Janata Dal gea¬ 
ring up for the coming elections is the 
mass-contact campaign launched by it 
since the beginning of July. The idea is 
to establish rapport at the grass-roots 
level and present the NF-LF combine as 
a viable third option. 

Whatever the options, the issues are 
more or less the same. And a* times even 
these don’t matter as the BJP’s support 
to Mayawati’s government in UP has 
shown. "It is not necessary that we agree 
on each and every issue with them," says 
Pramod Mahajan. "The BSP was a les¬ 
ser evil and the art of possibles is 
politics," 

Surely, an art which brings the strang¬ 
est of bedfellows together. • 
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The CPI(M) is all set to play a major role in 
national politics by aligning with different 
regional forces in different states 


A fter playing second fiddle- 
to the National Front for so 
long, the Communist Party 
of India (Marxist), the big¬ 
ger partner in the Left 
Front, is all set to play a major role in 
national politics. A possibility that 
doesn’t seem all that remote because of 
several factors — an alliance with the 
MDMK in Tamil Nadu, a firm friend¬ 
ship with Mulayam Singh Yadav in 
Uttar Pradesh and last, but not the least, 
a clandestine contact with Arjun Singh 
in Madhya Pradesh. Obviously, the 
CPI(M) is convinced that it can call the 
shots within the fragile National Front- 
Left Front combine — a role that may 
seem disproportionate to its present 
strength or capability. But that, 
however, is hardly a deterrent. 

The first step in this direction was the 
forging of an alliance with the MDMK 
led by V. Gopalasamy in Tamil Nadu 
and the presence of party general secreta¬ 
ry Harkishen Singh Surjeet at the state 
conference of the MDMK last fortnight 
was only a confirmation of this partner¬ 
ship (see also story on page 14). The 
CPI, the other communist outfit, 
however, has decided to remain with the 
DMK, which is still a member of the 
National Front. The MDMK, on its part, 
will contest the elections against the 

DMK and the AIADMK. - 

The CPI(M), however, 
is unperturbed by such 
facts. Conscious of the 
greater role it can play in 
national politics, the par¬ 
ty has even questioned 
the relevance of the Natio- 



(hp terror) 
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nal Front. As Politburo mem¬ 
ber Sitaram Yechuri remaiked, "The 
same old National Front cannot be there 
now. There are bound to be regional vari¬ 
ations. As is the situation now, a new 
nucleus has to be formed." Endorsing 
the party’s alliance with MDMK in 
Tamil Nadu, he added, "Other parties in 
Tamil Nadu swing from the Congress to 
the Opposition like a pendulum. If the 
AIDMK is with the Congress, the DMK 
joins the National Front. As the AIDM- 
K’s relations with the Congress has beco¬ 
me strained, the DMK may look for¬ 
ward to an alliance with the Congress. 
So we want to go along with a party that 
will fight both the AIDMK and the 
Congress." 

From the point of view of the Janata 
Dal, all this amounts to betrayal. Critical 
of the CPM-MDMK alliance, a senior 
leader of the Dal commented: "While 
we were discussing the questions of alli¬ 
ances in the Bangalore camp, Suijeet 
wrote a letter urging discussion among 
the National Front and the Left Front 
before reaching a decision. Now that 
they have already decided about this alli¬ 
ance, I can only dub it as unfortunate." 

T he CPI(M)’s bold new initiative does 
not end here. Senior party leaders 
have already decided that 
they will go along with 
Mulayam Singh Yadav in 
Uttar Pradesh in the forth¬ 
coming Lok Sabha polls. 
In fact, during the Assem¬ 
bly elections in 1993 in 
that state, West 



Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu was all 
for an alliance with Mulayam’s Samaj- 
wadi Party (SP). But as the latter remain-, 
ed adamant and refused to come to an 
agreement with the Janata Dal, the idea 
fell through. And the communists had to 
suffer because of this. 

As a CPI(M) Politburo member says, 
"This time we will be going along with 
Mulayam. We hope that both Mulayam 
and JD leaders will understand that they 
will stand nowhere if this time also they 
stand divided. We are confident that the 
alliance will be theie. But even if it is not 
there, we will be with Mulayam," The 
former UP chief minister also reciproca¬ 
tes this feeling. "The CPI(M) is the only 
party with me and I do not want an allian¬ 
ce with anyone else," he remarked. 
While the alliance with the MDMK was 
the idea of the Young Turks in the patty 
like Prakash Karat and Sitaram 


The party’s 


new strategy is the brainchild of Sitara 
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Janata Dal is sceptical of 
any relationship with 
Arjun Singh. 

All this points to one 
thing: the CPI(M) is now 
keen to lead the NF-LF 
combine. And the party’s 
gaineplan in (his direc¬ 
tion is simple: increase its 
influence in new areas 
like Tamil Nadu and UP, 
where the CPI(M) has a 
nominal presence there¬ 
by gaining some respecta¬ 
bility. And this the party 
can do by aligning with 
regional forces. 

However, party leaders 
dispute such a theory. 
"We want to have such 
allies who arc ideological¬ 
ly somewhat coherent," 
says Yechuri. 

And while the party 
appears well on course to 
implement its plans, its 
allies cannot really label 
the CP1(M) as opportunis¬ 
tic as they all need each 
other to survive. "We 
understand the political 
compulsion of everyone 
and have made space for 
manoeuvring within 
that," admits a CPI(M) 
central committee mem¬ 
ber, arguing that "the 
coming months 


Yechuri, the plan to enter 
ally with Muiayam in UP 
has the support of almost 
all the top brass of the 
party. 

There’s more that can 
annoy National Front 
leaders. The CPI(M) has 
threatened to dissociate 
itself from the alliance in 
Punjab and contest the elections on its 
own if the Janata Dal supports the Badal 
faction of the Akali Dal. This is in keep¬ 
ing with Sitaram Yechuri’s idea of 
‘regional variation’ — having different 
poll strategies in different states. In the 
recent round of Assembly polls in Oris¬ 
sa, the CPI(M) did not have an alliance 
with the Janata Dal. 

T he CPI(M) is also renewing its con¬ 
tacts with Aijun Singh, the expelled 



Congress leader. "Aijun Singh has a 
solid base in Madhya Pradesh and is a 
factor in two-three other states," said a 
senior Politburo member, adding, "The 
issues he has raised are really our issues. 
Naturally, his camp and our camp can 
join hands at any point of time. An allian¬ 
ce in the election may not be necessary 
as the influence zone is not common. 
However, it cannot be totally ruled out 
in Madhya Pradesh." Never mind the 
fact that a large section within the 


will be full of uncertainties and 
we want to play the role of a catalyst in 
political formulations. We are working 
for that. 1 strongly believe that this will 
help the NF-LF as a whole." 

This may not be true, but it will 
certainly create a situation where oppos¬ 
ing political interests can fight and coex¬ 
ist by allying themselves with a com¬ 
mon partner. It is this role that the 
CPI(M) is now keen to play. • 


Yechuri and it has the sanction of the CPI(M)’s top brass 
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A HOUSE 
DIVIDED 

Dr Rafiq Zakaria probes the growing chasm 
between Hindus and Muslims in the country 


Islam and Muslims have become the major target of the media 
and a section of the scholars in the West in the post-cold war per¬ 
iod. Unfortunately, Muslims by and large have reacted to this 
verbal onslaught on Islam with anger instead of giving a well- 
reasoned and scholarly reply. However, there are a few excep¬ 
tions to this. Dr Rafiq Zakaria is one of those Islamic scholars 
who answered this biased and distorted criticism of Islam in the 
post "Rushdie" period by writing an excellent book titled 
MuhammedAnd The Quran. 

Dr Zakaria’s latest book, The Widening Divide , is an answer 
to the criticism of Indian Muslims which has become sharp and vicious in the last few 
years. In this book, Dr. Zakaria has made an attempt to destroy all the myths, miscon¬ 



ceptions and distortions about Indian 
Muslims which have emerged, especial¬ 
ly since the advent of the British in 
India, It is difficult to say how far he has 
succeeded, but for anyone who wants to 
understand the "psyche" and the history 
of Indian Muslims by reading just one 
book, this one is worth reading. As it hap¬ 
pens with this kind of a book, it becomes 
superficial at points and serious students 
of Indian history, polity and society may 
differ with the sweeping generalisations 
in many chapters. 

The trauma of Partition is still haunt¬ 
ing the sub-continent, as is evident from 
the events in Kashmir on the one hand 
and Karachi on the other. I feel that ins¬ 
pite of a number of books having been 
written on the subject, not enough has 
been written on the events, forces and 
personalities which were responsible for 
the partition of the sub-continent. Per¬ 
haps it is because of our closeness to the 
traumatic events of Partition that we are 
still unable to rise above the prejudices 
and myths which we’ve inherited from 
this period. In his book. Dr Zakaria has 
tried to explain,in a dispassionate and 
scholarly way, what happened before, 
during and after Partition. In Prelude To 
Partition , he has shown how some Con¬ 
gress leaders played into the hands of Mr 
Jinnah. In Zakaria’s words — "Jinnah 



The author has 
attempted to 
destroy all the 
myths about Indian 
Muslims which 
have emerged since 
the advent of the 
British in India 
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was a cold-blooded politician devoid of any emotions. He 
never wavered from achieving his goal of defeating his oppo¬ 
nents, whether he was right or wrong. Unlike Gandhi, he was 
not a moralist, the means did not matter to him so long as the 
ends could be achieved". 

His chapter on the two nation theory is very relevant in the 
context of what is happening to the Mohajirs (Urdu-speaking 
migrants from India) in Karachi. Dr Zakaria holds Jinnahs 
two nation theory responsible for poisoning Hindu-Mu^im 
relations in the sub-continent. According to him, Jinnph 

himself was horrified by 
the consequences of his 
theory once he came 
close to winning the case 

J for a separate nation for 
innah the Mussulmans of India. 

He tried to back out from 
was a his ill-conceived notion 

but it was too late. 

qq1q_ The Muslims who 

were left in India became 

blooded "P° litica l orphans" 

whose businesses, 

DOlltiCian houses, properties were 

i m expropriated on the 

devoid of any f wun ? ^ ° r me u m - 

* bers ot their lanulies had 

emotions ™s ra,ed 10 . Pakis,an - 

Their patriotism was 
questioned and they were 
kept away Irom government jobs. This was the 
ma|or factor that started the process of chronic unemployment 
among young Muslims, and this exclusion from the national 
socio-economic mainstream led to many social distortions. 

One major problem which Indian Muslims have been fac¬ 
ing since Partition is that of a crisis ol identity. In his chapter 
on the above subject the author regrets that Hindu communal- 
ists have of late become aggressive and'have reinforced their 
demand for the Indiamsation of Indian Muslims, who are told 
to shed their separatism and merge into the so-called national 
mainstream. Dr Zakaria points out — "Muslim phobia has 
become the central point of Indian politics. Indian Muslims, 
on their part, have done little to remove it." This aggressive 
attitude of the Hindu eommunalists and the negative attitude 
of the Muslim eommunalists has pushed Muslims into a ghet¬ 
to, where they resist even progressive moves which might 
have benefilted them in the long run. 

Unfortunately Zakaria’s book only highlights the "widen¬ 
ing divide" in Hindu-Muslim relations; it fails to take note of 
the bridges which have been built over this divide by the com¬ 
bined effort of both Hindus and Muslims. He also fails to high¬ 
light the positive changes in the attitudes of both Hindus and 
Muslims after the shocking events of 6 December in Ayo- 
dhya, Howevci, inspite of the slightly negative attitude of the 
book, it can help a great deal in the understanding ot Indian 
Muslims and in improving relations between the two 
communities. • 

BhmMdSkkHquI 

(The reviewer is the editor of the Delhi-based Urdu daily, Nai 
Duniya) 
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Different strokes 


DD makes some unpardonable gaffes in its Wimbledon coverage 


It has been Door- 
darsh an\ long 
standing ambition 
to be The King of 
Sport*. It is of cour¬ 
se another story 
that in all these 
years it has been 
able to produce 
only two cricket 
commentators of international calibre 
— Sunil Gavaskar (who comments 
mostly on the foreign media) and Man¬ 
sur Ali Khan Pataudi. 

In tennis, the only two 
Indian commentators of 
international standards 
are Vijay Amritraj (also 
lapped up by the foreign 
media) and Naresh 
Kumar, who was lost for 
some years to AIR and 
DD as he was the non¬ 
playing captain of the 
Indian Davis Cup team. 

for Wimbledon, we 
had the younger and 
more cheery Charu 
Sharma who at least was 
brief and let us watch the 
toss of the coin and the 
girls curtseying towards 
the royal box as well as 
the warm up. 

But then began the 
Indian viewer’s unend¬ 
ing troubles. There were 
long stretches when the 
balls could be heard and 
so could the umpire, but 
not the commentators. 

DD played safe this time 
by not flaunting its usual 
cover-up sign: ‘Audio 
As Received.’ Actually, during 
Wimbledon a year or so ago, when DD’s 
sound failed, some Indian viewers 
found that Pakistan TV was having no 
such audio problems and switched over. 
Undoubtedly a national disgrace. This 
year we had another variation: someti¬ 
mes the sound would come through, but 
on a screen that had gone jet black, with 




just a few wavy lines winging their way 
across the screen. So it was either sound 
without visuals or visuals w ithout sound. 

That DD cannot cope technically 
with overseas relays was proved during 
the most exciting phase of the Steffi 
Graf-Jana Novotna encounter. They 
were one set apiece, and viewers were 
all keyed up for the third deciding set, 
when suddenly an ominous sign appear¬ 
ed on the screen. "Due to non¬ 
availability of satellite connection, wc 
regret wc cannot carry the rest of the 


match." Which was poor consolation for 
the viewers because so far they had 
watched all the matches upto the semi¬ 
finals comfortably with superb commen¬ 
taries by Vijay Amritraj and the rest, on 
Prime Sports. And now, DD had gone 
and ruined it all by insisting on monopo¬ 
lising the semis and the finals when it 
had neither the channels nor the techni¬ 


cal expertise to cope with the relays all 
on its own. 

However, if DD Sports had to make 
an a^s of itself it excelled on the day that 
RorK Becker was playing Cedric Pioli- 
ne. On the adjacent court a mixed 
doubles match was simultaneously in 

progress. By a stroke of genius, DD's 
technicians patched on the commentary 
of the mixed doubles to ihe men’s sin¬ 
gles and this passed unnoticed for no 
less than 45 minutes. 

Trying desperately to 
spare India this terrible 
gaffe, I first rang up DD’s 
duty room and said in hor¬ 
ror to the polite young 
man who answered: "Has 
no one noticed that your 
commentary is about a 
mixed doubles match and 
the match on the screen is 
between Becker and Pioli- 
nc?" "I shall see what I 
can do," said the young 
man. But nothing, abso¬ 
lutely nothing happened 
thereafter, as the com¬ 
mentary blithely said, 
"She is not up to form," as 
the burly Becker zoomed 
across the screen. After 
finding the residence tele¬ 
phone numbers of the 
secretary, information 
and broadcasting and the 
DO, Doordarshan, conti¬ 
nually engaged, I got 
through finally to the 
joint secretary and there 
was an immediate respon¬ 
se. They simply shut 
down the transmitter. In 
other words, they cut off the head to cure 
the headache. 

And all this because DD does not 
have the grace to admit that it simply can¬ 
not cope alone. 

In other words, DD is scared of com¬ 
petition and in the process is sinking 
lower in estimate of sports lovers. • 




On the day Boris Becker was playing 
Cedric Pioline, DD’s technicians patched 
on the commentary of a mixed doubles 
match to their game 
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KHAASBAA? 




kshay and 
Raveena may | 
go blue in the | 
face denying $ 
that they are | 
anything 


more than good friends, but 
reports of their ‘secret marri¬ 
age’ continue to do the 
rounds. According to some, 
the couple have already tied 
the knot in a ceremony atten¬ 
ded by relatives and close 
friends only; and pictures of 
this event are even said to be 
circulating in the industry. 

So why do Akshay and 
Raveena feel obliged !o deny 
the happy news? Surely, it 
can’t be because they feel 
that their careers may be 
adversely affected by the 
fact that they are married to 
each other, and not single 
and available (to all their 
fans)? 

After all, such theories 
have beer, blown sky-high 







RAVEENATANOONS5 

by such married heroes as 
Aamir Khan, Shah Rukh 
Khan, Sunil Shetty and Saif 



Ali Khan (though to be fair 
to Raveena, most heroines 
do tend to lose steam after 


they are wedded) So, what 
does Akshay Kumar have to 
lose but his bachelor blues? 



finally looks 
as if his 
ex-girlfriend, 
Fooja Batra, is ovei him. 
And what’s more, she is on 
to yet another filmi actor 
(though, not quite as success¬ 
ful as Akshay, it has to be 
said), Armaan Kohli, best 
known as the man who loved 
Ayesha Jhulka but refused to 
make an honest woman of 
her. 

Armaan, whose movie car¬ 
eer is rapidly going nowhe¬ 
re, has apparently decided to 
seek solace in the arms of 
Pooja. And the lady herself 
is happy for any male atten- 
lion these days, after her ego 
was so thoroughly mauled 
»y the treatment Akshay met- 
t*d out to her. 

Whether this affair will 
last is, of course, another mat¬ 
ter. After all, Armaan is not 
rvactly the most faithful 
I'wer going around. Right, 



olo’s love 

p, life may be on 

11 the downsli- 

V 'Lb ^de, w * lal wit ^ 

\ / Ajay Devgan 

succumbing 

to the charms of Kajol and 
Salman ditching her after a 
few public appearances, but 
her domestic affairs seem to 
be looking up. The good 
news is that papa Randhir 
has decided to move back in 
with mama Babita and kids, 
Karisma and Karina 
Is this the prelude to a full- 
scale reconciliation? We can 
only wait; and hope for the 


f Deepti Bhat 
nagar doesn’t 


watch 


Pshe may well 
be left out in 
the cold while 
the rest of her competitors 
(read Sonali Bendre) rush far 
ahead in the race for stardom. 

The Bhatnagar babe, who 
is desperately trying to sign 
on as many films as she can 
with A-grade heroes, has 
spent the last couple of 
months sucking up to Sunil 
Shetty in the hope that he 
would recommend her to pro¬ 
ducers. The ploy worked, 
and Deepti even signed a 
few films in the process. 

But then Bhatnagar blott¬ 
ed her copybook by making 
out that she shared more than 
a ‘good friendship’ with 
Shetty. And now Sunil, who 
is devoted to wife Mana and 
daughter Athiya, is out for 
Bhatnagar’s blood. And that 
can only be bad news for the 
upwardly mobile actress. • 
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Congratul; 


Cliff Richard, 
the world - 
famous rock 
star who was 
bom in India, 
has been 
knighted 
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Harry Rodger Webb, son of Roger and 
Dorothy Webb. 

At the time, Britain was at war with 
Germany and Italy, the Battle of Britain 
had just been won, and Hitler had called 
off his much-trumpeted invasion of Eng¬ 
land barely a month before. 

For the Webb family, England was 
still the homeland, although neither of 
them had ever seen it. Cliffs father had 
been bom of English parents in Burma 
and his mother had been bom of English 
parents in India, her father being a Bri¬ 
tish regular soldier. Rodger Webb work¬ 
ed as an area manager for the well- 
known catering firm, Kellner. The fami¬ 
ly was close-knit and led a comfortable 
life with four servants as most colonials 
did. 

Lucknow was then a garrison town 
and home to a celebrated Indian division 
that was fighting for Britain in the 
western desert. It boasted spacious parks 
and traditional industries. 

It was in the Gomti river in Lucknow 
that young Harry had his first lessons in 
paddling. The family then moved on to 
Kanpur and Jaipur before taking up their 
final residence in Calcutta in a company 


the family of five. 

Britain was still coping with the rava¬ 
ges of war. It was in a sadly shabby state. 
Food was still rationed and the general 
living conditions were a total contrast to 
the luxury that the Webbs had been used 
to in India. Homes were allocated on a 
points system to soldiers returning home 
and the overall atmosphere was glootny, 
to say the least. The Webbs began a 
spartan life settling in one room in Car- 
shalton, Surrey, alongside one of Har¬ 
ry’s grandmothers. All five ot them ate, 
slept and lived in that one room. 

Harry began attending his first British 
school at Stanley Park Road Primary 
where he was to discover, for the first 
time, the horrors of racism. His skin was 
burned dark by the Indian sun and he 
spoke English with tin Indian accent. He 
was called ‘nigger’ and ‘India bum’ by 
his schoolmates, especially when they 
found he had been born in India. It result¬ 
ed in frequent playground battles as 
Harry soon learnt to defend himself. 

E ngland was an unfriendly country 
for the Webbs, the poverty and depri¬ 
vation eating into their morale. The fami- 



He was the cherished symbol of 
everything British; a colonial background, 
loyalty towards queen and country and a good 
Christian. Sir Cliff was a national treasure 


flat. By now the Webb family numbered 
five and Harry had two kid sisters to 
boss over. 

Young Harry accompanied his father 
on fishing trips and found Indian-style 
kite flying, with its deadly air battles, 
great fun. 

But after Independence, the comforta¬ 
ble life-style of the colonials became the 
target of Indian ire and many British 
families were attacked. The Webbs 
were not spared either. "Why don’t you 
go home to your country?" an angry 
demonstrator yelled at Mrs Webb, and 
the family finally decided to leave the 
country that they had always lived in. 

They sailed for Britain in the autumn 
of 1948, in the S.S. Ranghi. Harry was 
just short of his eighth birthday. 

After a stormy journey that left Harry 
very sea-sick, the Webbs set toot for the 
first time on British soil. Rodger Webb 
had only five pounds in his pocket and 
the future did not look very hopeful for 


ly was finally allocated a council house 
in Hargreaves Ouse m ChcShnut near 
Hertfordshire 

Harry’s father worked as a clerk at 
Atlas Lamps, spending a lot of time 
counting every day, and his mother went 
out to work part-time at a paint-brush fac¬ 
tory in Bmxburne, again cycling up and 
down to save pennies. By now Harry 
had a third sister and he was in charge of 
feeding them and putting them to bed as 
his parents struggled round the clock to 
make both ends meet. 

At 15, young Harry wanted to leave 
school to go to work but stayed on to 
take his O-level exams. It was at this 
time that the world of pop music began 
to engulf Harry Webb with skiffle and 
rock ‘n’ roll. 

All across the country youngsters \ 
were forming bands and churning out ' 
tunes on home-made guitars. Harry beca¬ 
me part of a local group calling itself the^ 
Quintones, which made its first appear- 
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ance at a youth fellowship dance in 
Cheshunt. 

In March 1956, hi vis launched his 
first major disc. Heartbreak Hotel and / 
Was The One. Harry Wehb was an caily 
devotee. He began to mutate F Jvis, grow - 
mg sideburns, greasing Ins hair, imitat¬ 
ing his scowl in front of a mirror and 
even attempting to sing like him Rod 
ger Webb taught Ins son (he basics of the 
guitai at home and the voting hi vis clone 
was on his way 

Nobody would have dreamed that 
Harry. Rodger Webb, the 17-year-old 
with the greasy hair, who did an 
hlvis impelsonation at 
the l ive Horseshoes pub 
in Hoddesdon. Hertford¬ 
shire, would go on lt> 
become rock idol Cliff 
Kicfuid On that eventful 
evening at the pub in 
1957. a beefy lad named 
John Foster, who drove a 
dumper truck tor the 
local sewage works, offe¬ 
red to be Harry Webb’s 
manager. John was 18 
and claimed he knew a 
place m Soho in London 
where rock V rollers 
played. That was the 21 ’s 
coffee bar in Soho, and 
I lurry Wehb was soon to 
be seen making the 
25-mile journey to Lon¬ 
don to have his first brush 
with showbiz and fame. 

And he was not disap¬ 
pointed Within 12 short 
months Harry Webb 


western stars of the Nineties to to be 
allowed behind the Iron Curtain, giving 
concerts m Czechoslovakia, Romania, 
Last Germany and the Soviet Union. 

S tardom, however, settled lightly 
over him and Cliff Richard always 
remained the boy-next-door. While The 
Rolling Stones blatantly screamed Let's 
Spend The Night Together , he suggested 
an innocent Summer Holiday. While the 
Beatles were giving free reign to their 
drug -induced f antasies in Sergeant Pep¬ 
per's Lonely Heart Club Hand and the 
flower-power generation was stoning 


interest in tennis and Christianity. It fiz¬ 
zled out as Cliff admitted later that he 
could not commit himself to anything 
more than his career. 

He said he believed in the institution 
of marriage and fought off rumours that 
he was a homosexual, spelling out his 
beliefs in two volumes of his autobiogra¬ 
phy He also confirmed that he would 
remain a "bachelor boy". 

At 54, older than his other compatriot 
rock survivors — Mick Jagger, 51 and 
Rod Stewart, 50 — Cliff isn’t exactly 
into doing hectic world tours like the 
others. His latest project— Heatheliffe > 
based on the famous cha-p 
laetei in Lmiiy Bronte’s! 
Wu the ring Heights , is' 
likely to be released by 
Christmas. It has lyrics 
by Sii Tim Rice. 

Cliff Richard, mean¬ 
while, continues to lead a 
simple life m his large 
house m Way bridge, Sur¬ 
rey, spending most of his 
time and energy in doing 
charity work m Africa 
and Asia, supporting a 
number of children’s 
organisations and vari¬ 
ous forms of medical 
research as well as visit¬ 
ing Wimbledon regu¬ 
larly, where he is a mem¬ 
ber of the All England 
Lawn Tennis Club. The 
world has changed drama¬ 
tically in the last 30 years. 
But Cliff Richard seems 
untouched by n all; his 


HUNA HANSON/PA 



Cliff Richard looked as comfortable singing with Dame 
Vera Lynn (left) at the VE-Day celebrations as he was 
with his teenage fans. Very few had his kind of appeal— 
one that cut across class and bridged generations 


J 


emerged in the new persona of Cliff 
Richard, cut a smash hit record for a 
major label, made his debut on televi¬ 
sion and toured the land with a variety 
bill headed by American singing stars, 
the Kalvin Twins. 

Soon he was to become a film star, per¬ 
forming with his band—The Shadows 
— before hysterical teenagers at the hal¬ 
lowed London Pallalium and becoming 
a household name in Britain. Albums 
like Move It and Living Doll won him 
gold discs and he became one of the first 


itself to heavenly bliss. Cliff was mak¬ 
ing a much-publicised conversion to 
Christianity. 

Unlike other rock stars, with whom 
such things were almost mandatory, 
Cliff did not have steamy relationships 
with glamorous women. There was a 
brief affair with Carol Costa, girlfriend 
of The Shadows' bass player, an even 
briefer affair with actress Una Stubbs, 
whose career he launched, and a more 
serious relationship with a tennis player. 
Sue Barker, prompted by their mutual 


looks, his singing and his lifestyle lar¬ 
gely unaltered from those he sported in 
his prime. 

The Queen Mother’s favourite rock 
star is still a big draw for the crowds, as 
the VE-Day celebrations proved. 
Maybe in a Britain beseiged by unem¬ 
ployment. eroding family values and an 
alarming increase in crime. Sir Cliffs’ 
reassuring presence is like a permanent 
anchor in a confusing, ever-changing 
world. • 

Shntbmn! London 
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Warrior queen 


Guts, not glamour, is highest-paid Telugu actress Vijayashanti \s real forte 

H er initial films established her role ofa dignified and uncorruptible poli- million-rupees projects with Vijuyasha 
image as a champion of women, ce officer was developed with Kiran ti lor every heroine-based film 
as one who could hold her own Bcdi in rnind. After this movie, which Vijayashanti is not totally averse 


H er initial films established her role ofa dignified and uncorruptible poli- 
image as a champion of women, ce officer was developed with Kiran 
as one who could hold her own Bcdi in rnind. After this movie, which 
against the world of men. She was not went on to become a big hit, Vijayashan- 
one to be content with playing second ti was flooded with offers to do similar 
fiddle to the heroes of her films. And roles in films like SuryadPS, Ashavam 
today, Vi|ayashanti, the highest-paid and Shatru. 

actress of the Telugu film world, has the Vijayashanti does not believe tn 

satisfaction of knowing that she has lar- using dummies for her fight sequences, 
gely succeeded in her mission. In fact on the sets of Magurayudu , she 

She shot to fame with - 

her fresh looks in a scena¬ 
rio that was dominated by 
the likes of Sridevi and 
Jayaprada. Their migra¬ 
tion to Bollywood gave a 
fillip to Vijayashanti's 
fledgling career, who 
since then has acted in 
almost 300 films. After a 
few flops like Eeshwar , 
in which she acted oppo¬ 
site Anil Kapoor, she 
stuck mainly to Telugu 
films, only occasionally 
straying into the Tamil 
film industry. 

Traditional ‘glamour 
roles' for women had 
never attracted this talent¬ 
ed actress. With the suc¬ 
cess of films like 
Vandematarcmu which 
saw her in the role of a 
patriot, Pratighatana and 
Bharat Nari , her battle 
against male supremacy 
on screen had begun in 
earnest. 

Vijayashanti claims 
that in spite of her uncon¬ 
ventional image of an 
‘action heroine’ on 
screen, her films enjoy a 
fairly high raiing at the Fighting her way through: Vijayashanti on the sets of 
box office. It is not as it 

Vijayashanti never acted in conven- almost got charred while enacting the 
tional ‘womanly’ roles — she received acid-throwing scene. 



almost got charred while enacting the 
acid-throwing scene. 


several breaks in films starring heroes 
ike Chiranjeevi, Venkatesh and Nagar- 
una. But these films did nothing for her 
identity. 

It was at this juncture that Vijayashan- 
i bagged the stellar role in Kartavayam 
lirected by Kodandarma Reddy. Her 


Besides becoming conversant with 
martial arts like karate, kung-fu and kick¬ 
fighting, she also learnt the mannerisms 
of a street fighter. With these added 
qualifications, it was no wonder that pro¬ 
ducers were eager to undertake multi- 


million-rupces projects with Vijayashan¬ 
ti lor every heroine-based film 

Vijayashanti is not totally averse to 
doing more glamorous roles. Says she, "I 
will move with the demands ol the popu¬ 
lar audience If the people like me and 
warn me m a glamorous role, I will do it. 
Andhra film lovers, I know, will never 
become tired of their village belles. At 
least not me," she adds coyly. 

- Many film directors 

| feel, however, that 
| Vijayashanti will be left 
5 behind in the rush for 
such decorative roles by 
younger heroines and 
that action films, which 
are her real forte, arc not 
captivating audience 
attention anymore. 
"People want a fresh face 
and a clean story that they 
can enjoy with their 
children The failure of 
nearly 22 action films, 
including the dubbed 
ones like Bombay, des¬ 
pite the nation-wide 
publicity it received, is an 
indicator of the changing 
taste ol audiences," says 
film director Kodandar¬ 
ma Reddy 

But cable operators 
feel that there exists a cap¬ 
tive market for action- 
oriented films. "The teen¬ 
age crowd still like action- 
oriented films and there 
is a demand for at least 
two films a day on cable 
networks," says Chow- 
dhary of C-Star cable net¬ 
works in Hyderabad. 

Street Fighter Vijayashanli is slowly 
but steadily developing 
into a cult figure in the 
Telugu film industry. Even though she 
has assiduously kept away from politics 
so far, it would come as no surprise if she 
stumbled into the arena very soon. And 
perhaps her fighting skills will serve her 
well there too. • 
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Sheer magic! 

A Calcuttan ’s passion for tricks turns into big business 


I t’s an unusual line of business. Forty- 
nine-year-old Sam Dalai, a civil engi¬ 
neer from the Indian Institute of 
Technology (111 I Kharagpur, manufac¬ 
tures stuff that create illusions 

So when magicians such as PC. Sor¬ 
ter and K Lai come on stage and cast a 
spell, they are likely to use props and 
kits made at one of Dalai’s central Cal¬ 
cutta workshops. 

For two decades, Dalai 
has been producing the 
hardware that make a sor- 
ceror’s show a success. In 
his cramped godowns 
you find anything from 
jugglers’ spheres, paper 
flowers, wonder hats to 
those dreadful cabinets in 
which nymphets are 

sawn in two. 

Over the years. Dalai’s 
business has grown phe¬ 
nomenally. His annual 
turnover has already tou¬ 
ched Rs 1 crore, with 500 
of his items selling like 
hot cakes in the USA, 

UK, the European 
countries, Japan and 

Australia. 

But the USA remains 
his biggest buyer, and 
Dalai has already bagged 
several awards from the 
Sports Goods Export Pro¬ 
motion Council for out¬ 
standing export perfor¬ 
mance. In India, nearly 
1,500 magicians use j 

Dalai products. i 

Yet, he came into this business of 
magic by chance, though the art fascinat¬ 
ed him as a child in Devlali near Nasik, 
Maharashtra. 

He would read up anything on the sub¬ 
ject appearing in popular science maga¬ 
zines, and soon learnt to perform a few 
startling tricks. 

’'In the first show, I charged one anna 
per ticket and the audience was about 80 
strong," recalls Dalai, who began perfor¬ 
ming as a hobby since then. Even at the 
IIT, he would hold occasional shows 


and, later, more regularly, in Calcutta’s 
Tnnca’s restaurant. "But I never wanted 
to be a professional," he says. 

He liked magic, but more than that he 
was hooked to the science that made 
magic work. While doing his graduation 
in Bombay, he would voraciously read 
books on the subject and later spent 
hours at Calcutta’s National Library. 
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Constant innovation lias entrenched 
Sam Dalai in the business of producing 
hardware that makes a sorceror’s show 
suedfc 

siness of Bdt it was only till he began $j[W/y 

tfascinat- writing. After paa^^^of IIT, Dalai 1 
lar Nasik, began writing in foroignmagic journals, are*grc 
earning 5-10 pounds a piece. And that where ; 
n the sub- began fetching him enquiries. "I realised dimens 
ice maga- that people abroad were making money Is th 
>rm a few out of my ideas," he recalls. So he decid- others? 

cd to make his own kits instead of writ- tion staj 
one anna ing about them. 1 prototy] 

about 80 And since then he has never run out once dr 
inperfor- of tricks. into rm 

^en at the Constant 1 innovation* has entrenched usual." 
al shows him tri the biistness as feWdthers inlndra.: J \ Arilth € 


"Every year 1 have to develop at least 
200 tricks and the props for them, but 
only about 25 per cent finally become 
commercially viable," he says. "Failing 
to innovate will wipe me out," admits 
Dalai, whose engineering background 
has given him an advantage. "If a pro¬ 
duct clicks, orders run up to several 
hundred thousand pieces." 

anish gupta What bothers him 
about rhe Indian market, 
however, is that fakes 
appear soon after his kits 
hit the market. "I’ll have 
to live with this. Indian 
laws don’t give patents 
on our items. 

And not just magicia- 
' ns, but godmen, too, 
patronise his goods. 
"Many have often 
approached me for magic 
devices that would 
bestow ’divine’ powers 
on them," says Dalai. 
And he has occasionally 
taken up such assign¬ 
ments for the challenges 
involved in developing 
such contraptions. "But it 
hasn’t always been 
funny," he confesses, and 
says he has had to reject 
some lucrative offers 
because they were down¬ 
right unethical. i 

The number of magici¬ 
ans in India has tended to 
■'* remain constant, with 
, ; some falling out and 
^ 1 others joining the ranks 

m year. But Dalai feels that the art is 

_ftfireshold of a revival. "People 

are growing tired of television every¬ 
where and are again craving for three- 
dimensional entertainment," he says. 

Is this business any different from 
others? Maybe, maybe not. "The innova¬ 
tion stage,—till ideas are translated into 
prototypes -— is, very exciting, But. 
once orders start coming in and ope gets 
into mass production, it is business as 

usual," • 1 y 1 ; ■’ y\ / y., 
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Something fishy 

Bangalore’s poisoned lakes betray the city’s ailing environment 


C ivic amenities in Bangalore, the 
Mecca of investors and corporate 
workers in India, is tottering on 
the verge of collapse. Pressured by a 
building boom and an influx of new resi¬ 
dents, the city’s infrastructure is being 
stretched beyond limits. And already, 
there are signals that the garden city has 
become dangerously polluted. 

Late last month, thou¬ 
sands of fish choked to 
death in two of Bangalo¬ 
re’s scenic lakes in what 
is being described as the 
most alarming sign, so 
far, of the city’s environ¬ 
mental degradation. 

The reason for this 
mass death was an incess¬ 
ant flow of untreated sew¬ 
age into the lakes. In the 
absence of proper sewers 
to dispose of increasing 
volumes of liquid waste, 
the Bangalore Water Sup¬ 
ply and Sewerage Board 
(BWSSB) had quietly 
allowed the muck to flow 
into these water bodies. 

First, people were 
shocked to find dead fish 
floating in the beautiful 
lake at Lalbagh Botanical I 
Garden. It was discover¬ 
ed that pollutants from 
neighbouring Kanakana- 
palya had poured into the 
tank, blocking the supply 
of oxygen for fish. obaburaj 

Even as the horticulture department 
was holding a departmental enquiry, 
death offish on a similarly massive scale 
was reported from Sankey Tank in ano¬ 
ther part of the city. 

Here, too, laboiatory tests revealed 
that sewage in the lake’s water was the 
killer agent. The oxygen levels had drop¬ 
ped to 0-2 parts per million (ppm) where¬ 
as 4 ppm is needed for fishes to survive. 

Greens are, naturally, furious. Says 
K.V. Narendra, convenor of the Centre 
or Science and Technology (CST), a 
/oluntary organisation, "This is murder 
oy the BWSSB. The board is directly res¬ 


ponsible for the death of fish in Lalbagh 
Lake, while Sankey Tank has too many 
departments holding sway over differ¬ 
ent activities. The tourism department 
looks after boating, the city corporation 
is in charge of fishing rights, the horticul¬ 
ture department looks after the park 
while the forest department has a nurse¬ 
ry at the edge of the tank. Ultimately, 




The reason for the 
death of fish in 
Lalbagh 

Botanical Garden 
(above) and 
Sankey Tank 
(left) was an 
incessant flow of 
untreated sewage 
into the lakes 


nobody took responsibility lor the 
tank's upkeep." 

The greens are particularly worried 
over the government’s effort to exploit 
other water bodies when it has virtually 
ruined two. The state industries depart¬ 
ment plans to use three tank beds in 
Tindlu, Doddabommasandra and Kodi- 
gehalli to put up a permanent exhibition 
complex on the lines of Delhi’s Pragati 
Maidan. 

These proposed projects have upset 
the residents of neighbouring areas. 
Tindlu lake has been cleaned up at a cost 
of Rs 15 lakh by the members of housing 


cooperatives with the help of a public 
sector industry and the forest depart¬ 
ment. They have already created a jogg¬ 
ing track and a park for children along 
the banks. But local residents have threa* 
tened agitation against interfering with 
the lake's ecosystem because the tank 
itself is the source of groundwater for 
the area. 

Of even greater con 
cem is the danger to 
public health. Says A.N. 
Yellappa Reddy, Karna¬ 
taka's special secretary, 
ecology and environ¬ 
ment, "The death ol the 
fish is a clear sign of eco¬ 
logical toxicity. The 
toxic substances will 
seep into underground 
water and harm public 
health. Early monsoon 
showers that are hitting 
the city will worsen the 
situation. With the inflow 
ol garbage, solid and 
hazardous waste, the tanks are turning 
septic " 

Even as various departments are busy 
passing the buck, the greens met chief 
minister H.D. Deve Gowda and urged 
him to expedite the construction of alter¬ 
native effluent disposal channels But 
Gowda's reply was blunt, to say the 
least "Where's the money 1 ' We have 
asked for World Bank aid and when it 
comes, we’ll see." 

The CST has proposed a scheme, to 
set up mini treatment plants costing bet¬ 
ween Rs 8 to Rs 10 lakh beside each 
tank The dredge left after the treatment 
makes rich manure and could be bought 
by farmers. 

As for a secondary line of treatment, 
the Catla fish, which thrive on sewage, 
could be released in the tanks. The com¬ 
bination of these two techniques will 
ensure 90 per cent clean water, greens 
feel. Narendra claims that the corporate 
sector is willing to sponsor such treat¬ 
ment plants but "there is not much dyna¬ 
mism in the government". • 
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The striker 

Baichung Bhutia, soccer star 

I f Indian football was as good as in the Fifties and Six¬ 
ties, would Baichung Bhutia be a greater star than 
cricket’s Sachin Tendulkar? It’s a question that can¬ 
not be answered only because the two teenaged sen¬ 
sations were at two ends of the popularity scale. 
India are among the best in cricket. In football, one has to 
look for the country in the dregs. 

But Baichung has scored at least one point more than 
Sachin. He is the first Indian player to be approached by 
Rcebok to endorse their product. A rare honour whether 
the deal finally comes through or not, the endorsement 
offer also focusses on the worth of this diminutive footbal¬ 
ler on the Asian scale. 

In some quarters, the boy from Sikkim is now being tout¬ 
ed as the best footballer India has ever produced. Accord¬ 
ing to them, Baichung already has the credentials of a 
champion in his field. 

Spotted at the age often, he was inducted into the Sports 
Authority of India-sponsored Tashi Namgyal Academy 
(TNA) in Gangtok. The youngster, who was bom in Tinki- 
tam — a three-hour bus ride from the Sikkim capital — 
stayed in the boarding school till he completed his ICSE. 

By then, he was already famous in Sikkim. He had emer¬ 
ged as the highest goal-getter in the Subroto Mukherjee 
tournament in Delhi in 1991 — which gave him the ticket 
to the Sikkim Blues’ team. Playing in the Sikkim Gover¬ 
nor's Gold Cup, he upset the game plans of teams like 
Mohun Bagan and Mohammedan Sporting. Former India 
goalkeeper Bhaskar Ganguly brought him over to East 
Bengal in 1993. And, in two years, he has become the darl¬ 
ing of football fans across the country. 

BORN IN 1976 to a poor contractor, Baichung is the 
youngest of four children. His eldest brother was a footbal¬ 
ler. But he broke his leg, gave up the game and is now the 
headmaster of a school. However, seeing his brother play, 
Baichung was determined to make it. 

Through the TNA and various coaching stints conduct¬ 
ed by the All India Football Federation, Baichung is 
gradually maturing as a player. Entering big-time football 
at the age of 16, he became the youngest player to feature 
in a tournament final. 

A long time ago, a youngster as frail as Baichung had 
started his career with East Bengal. But Mohammad Habi¬ 
b’s rise was nowhere as phenomenal as that of the Sikkim 
lad. Nor did he earn anything near the fees that Baichung 
commands today. 

Bhutia’s hunger for goals is truly phenomenal. In his 
very first match with East Bengal, he came in a substitute 
— and scored the match winner in the All Airlines Gold 
Cup against a team from Bangladesh. Although he was not 
a regular in the squad till much later, he continued scoring 
vital goals for his club. By the end of 1993, he could no lon¬ 
ger be kept on the reserves’ bench. 

;n 1994, East Bengal lost the league title, but Baichung 


won the highest goal-gelter’s award. And his scoring spree 
continued without a break. In the Nehru Cup, he scored the 
match-winning goal against Asian champions 
Uzbekistan. And followed it up with a spectacular bicycle- 
kick that fetched Bengal the Santosh Trophy. In the SAF 
Games, two brilliantly-opportunistic goals against Sri 
Lanka earned praise from all the team coaches watching 
the match. 

There has been no let-up since. Although JCT pipped 
East Bengal to the post in the Federation Cup, it was the lat¬ 
ter’s little striker, who emerged as the highest goal-scorer. 
And his hat trick in the final of the recently held McDowell 
Cup only served to bolster his position at the top. 

BUT IS he the best Indian footballer of all times? Bai¬ 
chung himslef refuses to believe it. "1 think Vijayan is bet¬ 
ter than me. He can smell a goal. I still can’t do it.” 

His coach Syed Nayeemuddin feels he still has some 
way to go. "He is a talented footballer, but he still needs 
nurturing. 1 would like to use him as an attacking medio, 
but I don’t have strikers so I have to use him in that 
position." 

However, as an attacker, most coaches and former 
players put Baichung ahead of Vijayan on several counts. 

There Is no doubting his 
credentials. Baichung has 
repeatedly lived dangerously, 
diving between defenders' legs 
or striding purposefully through a 
horde of players to get to his only 
goal in life—the opposition net 


especially ball control, heading, shooting, passing and, 
above all, commitment. 

In that sphere, there is no doubting his credentials. Bai¬ 
chung has repeatedly lived dangerously—diving between 
defenders’ legs to get his head to the ball, or striding pur¬ 
posefully through a horde of players — to get to his only 
goal in life: the opposition net. 

Baichung’s height is a distinct disadvantage. But he has 
the ability to beat much taller players in heading. Also, he 
has already developed an uncanny knack of following the 
ball till the end. And his reflexes are probably the sharpest 
Indian football has ever seen. 

But even today, he misses at least a couple of "sitters" 
for every goal he scores. His enthusiasm is unbounded, but 
this is one factor that diminishes with age. And here is the 
crux of his problem. Accuracy will have to supplant this 
waning enthusiasm if he has to remain where he is. 

Baichung Bhutia feels he should play abroad This 
would widen his experience considerably and help him 
develop as a footballer. There has been a tentative offer 
from Germany, to which there wasn’t much response. But 
if he doesn’t take the plunge now, it may soon be too late. 
And Indian sport will add one more name to its growing 
number of could-have-beens. • 
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GUEST COLUMN 


SIDDHARTHA REDDY 


The saffron 
surge 

The BJP makes a tactical move to woo the 
Scheduled Castes by supporting the BSP 
government in Uttar Pradesh 


A quiet social revolution has 
taken place in Uttar 
Pradesh, the country’s 
most populous and politi¬ 
cally important state. Last 
month, Mulayam Singh Yadav’s Samaj- 
wadi Party (SP) regime was overthrown 
by the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), 
which then went on to form the govern¬ 
ment in the state with the support of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). And with 
this smart move, the BJP, which was so 
long considered as a party of just upper 
caste Hindus, has made a bid for the 
backward caste vote bank. The imapet 
of the events in UP will definitely be fell 
in the 1996 Lok Sabha polls and any futu¬ 
re elections. 

It was indeed a shrewd game plan on 
the part of the BJP leaders like L.K. 
Advani, Murli Manohar Joshi, Atal 
Behari Vajpayee and Kalyan Singh 
when they decided to prop up the BSP 
government in Uttar Pradesh. As the 
BSP’s vote bank comprises the Schedul¬ 
ed Castes and other backward classes, it 
is likely that in the next Lok Sabha polls, 
this vote bank will be transferred to the 
BJP. This move on the part of Advani 
and company also reflects a shift m the 
party’s stance — after all, if the BJP is to 
capture power in Delhi it will have to 
broad-base its support. The BJP, it 
seems, is now aiming to break the Con¬ 
gress’ monopoly over the backward* 
caste vote bank. And the decision of the 
BJP to support the Mayawati govern¬ 
ment in UP, which is committed to the 
welfare of the weaker sections, could 
well alter the political equations in not 
just UP, but in the entire cow-belt. 

The backwards are so enthused by 
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this new alliance in UP that it won’t be 
surprising it on 10 August, the Raksha 
Bandhan Day, Scheduled C aste women 
from every village in Uttar Pradesh tie 
rakhi on the wrist of the BJP workers. In 
fact, 10 August could well be celebrated 
as Social Integration Day by the BJP and 
the BSP. 

S ince Independence, all political part¬ 
ies have tried to woo the backward 
classes as they constitute a major vote 
bank. Mahatma Gandhi worked tireless¬ 
ly for the emancipation of the weaker 
sections and after his death in 1948, the 
Congress continued w'ith the same poli¬ 
cy. Every Congress Prime Minister 
from Jawaharlal Nehru, Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, Indira Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi to 

Mayawati: helping the BJP to 
expand its vote bank 


m 


Narasimha Rao have time and again 
asserted that the Congress is dedicated 
tv) the welfare of the backwards. s " 

This policy has paid rich political divi 
dends for the Congress. Since 1952, the 
Scheduled Castes have always stood by 
the Congress. This continued till 1991. 

Uttar Pradesh has always been a cruci¬ 
al electoral battlefield for political par¬ 
ties. Since UP sends the largest number 
of MPs to Parliament, it has traditionally 
decided as to who would be the Prime 
Minister. In tact, this state has given the j 
country seven out of the ten PMs since I 
Independence. No wonder, all political 
parties have tried their best to woo the 
electorate in UP. 

The Congress has always had a com¬ 
mitted following in Uttar Pradesh. The 
party under Jawaharlal Nehru was 
virtually invincible in the state. His 
daughter, Indira Gandhi, launched a 
number of social and economic program¬ 
mes for the uplift of the downtrodden 
The backwards reciprocated by voting 
for her party in election after election. ' 
After her death in 1984, her son, Rajiv, 
continued with the same policy and the 
Congress generally fared well in the 
state. 
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SP alliance formed the government in 
the state. 

Of course, the BJP was still the single- 
largest party in the UP Assembly, hav¬ 
ing bagged 178 seats in the 425-mcmbcr 
House. The party was just 35 members 
short of a simple majority, but since the 
Congress and the Janata Dal was eager 
to keep the BJP out of power, it found no 
partners. 

But the coalition government was 
short-lived. A bitter tight between the 
two partners ultimately led to the exit of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. The BJP now 
extended support to the BSP and 
Mayawati came to power in the state. 

T his is no ordinary political develop¬ 
ment. In one sweep, the BJP has ensu¬ 
red that the Scheduled Castes vote for it 
in the 19% parliamentary polls. 

The Congress is not the only 
party which is going to be affected by 
the BJP's move in UP. The new-found 
image of the BJP will affect the poll pro¬ 
spects of the Janata Dal in states such as 
Bihar and Karnataka wheie the party is 
in power. 

As for the Congress, it’s high time 
that its leaders did something to protect 
its bases in Madhya Pradesh, Haryana, 


But there were phases 
when the C ongress was 
forced on the defensive: 


It was indeed a shrewd move on the part of the BJP leadership to prop 
op the BSP government in Uttar Pradesh. As the BSP’s vote bank 
comprises the Scheduled Castes and other backward classes, It is 
likely that in the next LokSabha polls, this vote bask will be 
transferred to the BJP 


when Charan Singh and 
his Samyuktha Vidhuyak 
Dal came to power in the 
late Sixties. Then again 
in 1977. Jayaprakash 
Narayan's movement 
swept through UP as 
well, pushing the Con¬ 
gress to the wall. And in 
1989, a coalition govern¬ 
ment led by V.P. Singh’s 
Janata Dal came to power in Lucknow 
riding a strong anti-Congrcss wave. But 
despite these setbacks, the Congress has 
traditionally dominated UP politics lar¬ 
gely because of the support of the wea¬ 
ker sections. 

In 1991, UP witnessed the rise of a 
new political phenomenon. That year, 
there was a polarisation of the forces of 
social justice and Hindu nationalism. 
Result: the Congress was defeated and 
the BJP came to power in UP. 

* There was a second polarisation of 
•political forces in 1993. This time, the 
I victim was the Janata Dal, the torch- 
I bearer of social justice. The contradicto¬ 


ry voices over the Mandal issue of the 
muddle-headed Janata Dal leadership 
made the party look less and less credi¬ 
ble than its rival, the Mulayam Singh 
Yadav-led Samajwadi Party. It was at 
this juncture that a relatively new party, 
the BSP, led by Kanshi Ram, was slowly 
coming to its own. 

The scenario in UP began to change 
as the BSP caught the imagination of the 
Scheduled Castes, who began to desert 
the Congress and flocked to the BSP. 
And Mulayam ensured the support of 
the minorities. These changes were 
reflected in the UP Assembly polls of 
1993: the BJP was defeated and the BSP-. 


Orissa, Punjab. Himachal Pradesh and 
Assam, where the party is still in power. 
They just cannot afford to neglect the 
weaker sections any longer. 

Given this changed political scenario 
and the growing popularity of the BJP 
amongst the Scheduled Castes, it won't 
be surprising if in the 1996 general elec¬ 
tions the foursome of L.K. Advani, 
M.M. Joshi, A.B. Vajpayee and Kalyan 
Singh become the new Bhayyya (bro¬ 
ther), replacing the Amma (mother) in 
the minds and hearts of the Scheduled 
Caste voters. • 


(The author used to be a Rajiv Gancthi-akte) 
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STAYING ALIVE: chief minister Rishang Keishing 


In a state of flux 

Manipur is plunged into political crisis as the 
Rishang Keishing government loses its majority 
in the House 


It was almost inevita¬ 
ble. For four months 
since 25 February, the 
six-party Joint 

Legislature Party 
(JLP) coalition had 
been living on the 
edge. So, when, on 1 
July, nine members 
belonging to five small groups with¬ 
drew their support to chief minister 

W 


Rishang Keishing, no one was really 
surprised. 

The move precipitated a political cri¬ 
sis as the JLP’s strength was reduced to 
28 — a minority in the 60-member 
House. The nine rebels who decided to 
rock Keishing’s boat included three 
MLAs from the Progressive Janata Par¬ 
ty (PJP), two from the Federal Party of 
Manipur (FPM), one each from the 
National Peoples’ Party (NPP), Janata 


DaJ (Sephu) and the Samata Party (SP), 
and one Independent legislator. The 
main reason cited by the rebels was the 
inability of the present government to 
solve the Kuki-Naga communal strife in 
the state. 

The breakaway group formed the 
United Democratic Front (UDF) and 
pledged support to the Manipur 
Peoples’ Party (MPP)-led United 
Legislature Front (ULF). The rebels — 
headed by the state’s higher education 
minister Gangmumei Kamei of the FPM 
— also supported leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion Rajkumar Ranbir Singh’s bid to 
form the government. 

On 2 July, Singh called on Governor 
O.N. Srivastava and claimed that the 
ULF-UDFcombine commanded a majo¬ 
rity in the House. He also submitted to 
the Governor a list of 32 MLAs — 18 
members from the MPP, two MLAs 
each from the CPI and the Janata Dal, 
one from the BJP and the nine-member 
ULF. 

But the Governor decided not to rush 
things. Shortly after his meeting with 
Singh, Srivastava left for New Delhi to 
apprise Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
of the political situation in Manipur. 
This move hardly won him any sup¬ 
porters among the Opposition, who 
demanded an immediate dismissal of 
the Keishing ministry and installation of 
a ULF-UDF ministry. 

The Keishing ministry has 
long been plagued by factionalism. 
The JLP comprises 22 Congress(I) 
MLAs, four PJP members and two each 
from the SP, the NPP and the FPM, one 
Congress(S) member and three Indepen¬ 
dents. The smaller groups arc not happy 
with the portfolios allocated to their 
MLAs. Moreover, the non-Congress 
parties feel that they are being sidelined 
and the ministry is being run by a coterie 
of Keishing loyalists. Besides, there are 
many ministerial aspirants among the 
MLAs who can never hope to make the 
grade. 

But Keishing, displaying characteris¬ 
tic political acumen, pre-empted what 
could have turned out to be a political 
coup. He persuaded the party high com¬ 
mand to endorse a merger of five of the 
nine rebels and four other MLAs belong¬ 
ing to five smaller parties to the Congres- 
s(I). As a matter of fact, he had the 
MPCC president, T. Phungjathang, 
announce the merger exactly three- 
and-half hours before the dissidents 
withdrew support. This move was aim¬ 
ed at punishing those who crossed the 
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floor The merger, however, is being dis¬ 
puted by thcULF-UDF. 

Besides, the chief minister has ano¬ 
ther ace up his sleeve — the Speaker, W. 
Nipamacha Singh, a Congrcss(l) mem¬ 
ber, is clearly on his side. In a notifica¬ 
tion dated 1 July, the Speaker declared 
that the Congrcss(l)'s strength had risen 
to 31 following the merger. In a separate 
order, Ranbir Singh was made to forfeit 
the post of the Opposition leader and giv¬ 
en the status of an unattached member, 
on the ground that Singh was expelled 
from the MPP in 1991 and the expulsion 
order has not yet been revoked. What's 
more, the Speaker has already started dis¬ 
qualification proceedings against the 
five rebel ‘Congressmen'. 

This has made Kcishing confident of 
thwarting any moves by the Opposition 
to oust him. "There is no threat," he says. 
"1 still enjoy a majority and it will be pro¬ 
ved in the House." 

But the Congress government at the 
Centre is taking no chances. In order to 
ensure that the state’s Congress ministry 
docs not crumble before the Lok Sabha 
polls, Union minister for internal securi¬ 
ty Rajesh Pilot was rushed to Manipur 
on 3 July. 

And Pilot clearly meant business. 
Immediately after landing in the state 
capital, he held several meetings with 
the dissident Congress leaders. At a 
press conference held at the Imphal Raj 
Bhavan on 4 July, Pilot announced; 
"The crisis is as good as over. The whole 
trouble is due to some misunderstanding 


On 1 July, the ruling JLP 
coalition was reduced to a 
minority In the House when 
nine members withdrew their 
support to chief minister 
Rlshang Kelshlng 

The rebels then threw their 
weight behind Ranbir Singh, 
leader of the Opposition, who 
promptly laid claim to form 
tho government 

Union minister Ra|esh Pilot 
rushed to the spot and 
expressed the party high 
command’s confidence in 
Kelehing’s leadership 



TROUBLESHOOTER: Union minister 
for internal security Rajesh Pilot 

and communication gap 1 have talked to 
rebel leaders This government will con¬ 
tinue." Pilot also expressed the high com¬ 
mand’s confidence in Kcishing’s leader¬ 
ship. "1 am happy with the functioning 
of the government The chief mimstci is 
trying to solve the problems faced by the 
state. We will not allow horse-trading 
and destabilisation of the government" 

Buoyed by this vote of confidence 
from the party high command, Kcishing 
has decided to adopt a hard line. He is 
threatening the rebels with disqualifica¬ 
tion. "I have given them time to come 
back into the told. If they don't, the law 
is always there to punish them for floor 
hopping", he says. The CM has already 
dropped Samuel, erstwhile minister of 
state for flood control from the council 
of ministers. Resignations tendered hy 
Kamei, veterinary minister Basantaku- 
marand the minister of state for informa¬ 
tion W. Thoiba Singh — who had all 
defected — have also been promptly 
accepted. 

At the moment, the state is passing 
through a period of uncertainty. With 
the Governor calling for a show of 
strength in the House, both the ruling par¬ 
ty and the Opposition are determined to 
fight it out. But, going by Keishing's 
political record and the way he has been 
tackling the crisis this time, he is certain¬ 
ly favoured to weather this storm and sur¬ 
vive— at least for the time being. • 

Hhmlmn Thokchom/lmphal 


Home trot hs 

On his ninth visit to 
Nandyal, Narasimha Rao 
is confronted hy an 
indifferent electorate and a 
hostile TDP 


~ Prime Minister P V. 
$ I Narasimha Rao's visit 
to own constitucn- 
cy, Nandyal, on 6 

* ■ hard, y turned 

sLUKmkj out to be the kind of 

ANDHRA home-coming that he 

PRADESH would have been hop- 
mg for. 

Things went awry from the very 
beginning. The tension between the Con- 
■grcss(l) supporters and members of the 
ruling Telugu Desam Party (TDP) was 
quite palpable at the helipad in Nandyal, 
itsell. The state police then goi into the 
act by preventing Congress MPs and 
MLAs from entering the area while 
allowing even non-elccted representa¬ 
tives of the TDP through Angry Con¬ 
gressmen raised slogans against the rul¬ 
ing party as the Prime Minister alighted 
from the helicopter and Rao had to first 
pacify his partymen before going on to 
address the crowds 

The highlight of Rao's ninth visit to 
Nandyal was, quite obviously, the decla- 

ANTAGONISTIC: chief minister TV. 7'. j 
Rama Rao 
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ration he made at a public meeting 
before laying the foundation for the Rs 
1.36 crore seed-processing complex of 
the National Seed Corporation. "Who 


ment worth a minimum of Rs 100 crore 
would be made for the development of 
Nandyal. 

But now, four years on, hardly a crore 
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IN HAPPIER TIMES: PM Narasimha Kao on a previous visit to Nandyal 


told you that I was seeking another con¬ 
stituency? As per your wishes,! will con¬ 
test from here again," he announced. 

But this has not particularly enthused 
the people of Nandyal. And they can har¬ 
dly be blamed. Apart from being dis¬ 
tinguished as the Prime Minister’s con¬ 
stituency, the residents of Nandyal have 
precious little to boast of. Development 
aids, long promised to them, have been 
eluding them for the last four years. 

The people of Nandyal seem to be sui - 
fering from a history of discontent. Over 
the years, this constituency of Andhra 
Pradesh has often been represented by 
eminent political leaders. Former Indian 
President Neelam Sanjeeva Reddy 
being one of them. But sadly, the associ¬ 
ation with such big names has spelt 
neglect rather than development for 
Nandyal. 

Prime Minister Narasimha Rao’s 
four-year term is a case in point. Con¬ 
gressmen, in their enthusiasm to get 
Narasimha Rao elected by a convincing 
margin, had promised the people of Nan¬ 
dyal the moon. During the election cam¬ 
paign. it was made clear that an invest- 


has been spent specifically for the consti¬ 
tuency. The one significant contribution 
of the Prime Minister to his constituency 
has been the revival of the sick sugar 
mills by handing it over to the 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


During his brief visit to 
Nandyal, Narasimha Rao 
made It clear that he would 
contest the next elections 
from the same constituency 

But this announcement 
hardly excited the people of 
Nandyal who have gained 
precious little in four years 

This visit also assumed 
special political significance 
as chief minister N.T. Rama 
Rao ordered the cancellation 
of the civic recaption that 
was to be held In the PM’s 
honour 


government-owned Indian Farmers’ 
Fertiliser Cooperative fIFFCO). 

The visit has also made it clear that 
Narasimha Rao will have to get down to 
business soon if he indeed is serious 
about contesting from Nandyal. It is 
clear that the TDP will not give in with¬ 
out a fight. The animosity of the ruling 
party towards the Congress(I) president 
was quite obvious during Rao’s visit. 

Most significantly, a civic reception 
which was to be organised by the local 
municipality, was cancelled at the last 
moment at the behest of chief minister 

N. T Rama Rao. Apparently, NTR was 
irked by the eagerness shown by his 
deputy Speakei and TDP legislator of 

Nandyal, Mohammad Farookh, to felici¬ 
tate the Prime Minister. 

The proposal to organise a reception 
on behalf of the newly-elected munici¬ 
pality in Nandyal had indeed been 
Farookh's brainchild. The plan had been 
accepted by the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO), but had curiously gone unnotic¬ 
ed by the chief minister’s office. This 
upset NTR, more so as Farookh had 
earlier sought some personal favours 
from the Prime Minister directly. Thus, 
the chief minister stepped in to stop the 
function. 

NTR’s sudden change of attitude 
towards the Prime Minister has surpris¬ 
ed many political observers. It may be * 
recalled that not tcx> long ago, the state 
chief minister had invited Rao for dinner 
on the eve of Ugadi and also felicitated 
him at an official function. But that bon¬ 
homie certainly seems to be a thing ot 
the past. 

And the party chiefs attitude towards 
the PM was reflected in the way other 
TDP members in Nandyal reacted to 
Rao’s visit. Not only was the civic recep¬ 
tion in Rao’s honour cancelled, but his 
public meeting in Nandyal was also boy¬ 
cotted by the municipal chairman P. 
Namaiah. 

This time, the TDP proposes to field 
an eminent National Front leader again¬ 
st the Prime Minister when he does cont¬ 
est from Nandyal. "We will show whe¬ 
ther the margin he (Rao) claimed to have 
got last time was due to actual popular 
support or whether it was a rigged elec¬ 
tion,” said a TDP activist. 

Clearly, P.V, Narasimha Rao has a ' 
tough fight on his hands in his own 
backyard. •• 

O. 1. RadhakrMuw/NsiHtyal 
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FIGHTING THE MALAISE: a high-level meeting convened to check the spread 
of epidemic diseases 


Living on the edge 

The Chhattisgarh region of the state is plagued by 
epidemic diseases and industrial pollution 


The Chhattisgarh reg¬ 
ion of Madhya 
Pradesh — chock- 
a-block with cement 
plants, coal mines, 
small steel plants, roll¬ 
ing mills and other 
industrial units — is 
reeling under a severe 
attack of epidemic diseases. Afflicted by 
cholera, gastro-enteritis and diarrhoea, 
the people in the region are living out a 
nightmare. 

By most conservative estimates, the 
epidemics have taken a toll of at least 
200 lives. And the death figures are 
mounting at an alarming rate. The state 
CPI general-secretary Shailendra 
Sanyal, after an extensive tour of the 
state, said that about 2,000 people have 
died this summer for want 
of proper medical facilities. 

The main cause for these ailments tak¬ 
ing on such deadly proportions is the 
rise in industrial pollution in the region. 

, Added to that is the indiscriminate fell¬ 
ing of trees in this industrial belt. How 
i bad things really are can be gauged by 
the fact that a team of experts and scien¬ 
tists have warned that if the problem of 
pollution in the atmosphere and water is 
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not tackled soon, the percentage of oxyg¬ 
en in atmosphere might come down 
drastically. This would compel people 
to purchase oxygen for survival, as is 
being done in Mexico, 

All this has finally forced the state 
government to tackle the threat posed by 
the diseases on a war footing. Chief 
minister Digvijay Singh has rushed seve¬ 
ral medical teams to the affected areas 
with ample stocks of medicines. Police¬ 
men have been posted in epidemic-hit 
areas with instructions to transport anyo¬ 
ne suffering from the diseases to the Iso¬ 
lation Hospital in Raipur. 

A team of high-level officials of the 
Madhya Pradesh Pollution Control 
Board was also sent to various industrial 
units by the chief minister to assess the 
situation. The delegation was surprised 
to note that not a single factory in the reg¬ 
ion had taken effective steps to meet the 
anti-pollution norms. 

The outbreak of epidemic diseases in 
the Chhattisgarh region has once again 
brought the dangers of industrial pollu¬ 
tion into sharp focus. And with it, the cal¬ 
lous attitude of government officials and ! 
industrial authorities alike. • 

M.V.Khmr/Rmfrur 


Battle lines 
drawn 

The stage is set for a 
confrontation between the 
security forces and the 
ULFA in the state 

Security forces in 
Assam have clearly 
raised a battle-cry. In 
the wee hours of 2 
July, the Assam Poli¬ 
ce and other para¬ 
military forces swoop¬ 
ed down on a camp set 
up by the United Libe¬ 
ration Front of Assam (ULFA) in the 
Lakhipathar Reserve Forest Area. 

Three militants were killed in the 
encounter, though some 12 others mana¬ 
ged to escape. Several arms including 
one AK-47 assault rifle and some boxes 
of explosives were seized from the make¬ 
shift camp. Also, important documents 
— including a paper from the Council of 
Khalistan — were confiscated by the 
police. 

For the state police force — much- 
maligned for its inability to take on the 
ULFA — this has come as a major 
morale booster. But with the elections to 
the state Assembly round the comer, the 
militants are likely to step up their 
activities. 

Aware of such a possibilty, chief mini¬ 
ster Hiteswar Saikia is eager to bring the 
hard-core section of the ULFA to the 
negotiating table. Saikia told Sunday, 
'Tm prepared to speak to the militants 
without any precondition." 

So far, however, the militants have 
not responded to the chief minister’s 
offer. Instead, they have once again 
resorted to kidnapping for ransom. Ear¬ 
ly this month, the son of prominent 
businessman Anil Himatsingha and an 
executive engineer of the state irrigation 
department were abducted by the ULFA. 

Thus, the dreaded militant organisa¬ 
tion seems ail set to revive its terror- 
tactics in Assam. And with the state poli¬ 
ce determined to take up the challenge, 
things are bound to hot up further in the 
months to come. • 

tfttff A. Qokhmto/Quwmhmtl 
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In the line of fire 

And now, jailed leader H.M. Ershad is indicted in a 
murder case 


Deposed President 
Hussain Muhammad 
trshad and followers 
of his Jatiya Party are 
hoping to make a poli¬ 
tical comeback But, 
with Prshad getting 
embroiled m one con¬ 
troversy after another, 
it seems doubtful whether next year’s 
parliamentary elections will actually wit¬ 
ness a resurgence of the Jatiya Party 
Frshad — who had resigned in the 
face ot a mass agitation on 6 December, 
1990 — is serving a prison term 
in the Dhaka Central Jail And now, he 
has been charged with the murder of mili¬ 
tary commander Major General Abul 
Manzoor m the south eastern port city 
of Chittagong on 2 June, 1980 

According to the investigating agen 
cy of the Bangladesh government, Gene¬ 
ral Manzoor was shot dead at the instan 
cc of Ershad, who was chief ol the 
Bangladesh Army at that time The inci¬ 
dent took place only two days after the 
assassination of the then President Ziaur 
Rahman — late husband ot Prime 
Minister Khaleda Zia - - by a group of 
disgruntled army officers 

Reportedly, General Manzoor had 
engineered the assassination of Ziaur 
Rahman under express orders from 
Ershad Two days later, Manzoor was 
silenced And Ershad is the mam accus¬ 
ed in the case Pour other military officia 
Is have also been charged 
Ershad’s indictment in connection 
with the murder of Manzoor came |ust a 
day after the Dhaka High Court acquitt¬ 
ed him of a jail sentence of ten years — 
slapped on him earlier by a special tribu¬ 
nal — for unauthorised possession of a 
revolver The high court had stated that a 
President could legally possess small 
arms like a pistol under the law of the 
land and, therefore, the government was 
directed to release Ershad immediately 
if he was not convicted m any other cn 
minal case 

This court directive, feel several poli¬ 
tical observers, prompted the ruling 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) to 
act, and act fast Incidentally, the case 
concerning Manzoor’s murder was filed 
by his elder brother Abul Mansoor after 


a lapse of nearly 14 years It is thus, wide¬ 
ly believed that Mansoor had, in fact, 
been instigated by Khaleda Zia 
Apparently, the Jatiya Party’s allian¬ 
ce with two other powerful Opposition 
political parties — Sheikh Hasma’s 
Awami League and the Jamaat-e-Islami 
headed by Golam Azam — has unnerv¬ 


alone had won five seats but was not 
allowed to attend a single session in 
Parliament 

And things are getting no better for 
the jailed leader "Filing of cases, in 
rapid succession against Ershad has 
diminished hopes of justice being meted 
out to him by Prime Minister Khaleda 
Zia ’ said Moudud Ahmed, vice- 
chairman of the former ruling Jatiya 
Party 

And if reports from the BSS news 
agency are any indication, 16 other 
cases are being readied by the govern¬ 
ment against Ershad "Everything will 



CRY FREEDOM: former President H M Ershad (centre) 


ed the Prime Minister 

The Jatiya Party bad bagged 35 seats 
in the 1991 parliamentary elections — 
— making it the third biggest party in 
the 330 member Parliament Ershad 


END OF THE ROAD? 


Deposed President H.M. 
Ershad, who Is serving a 
prison term In the Dhaka 
Central Jail, has now boon 
charged with the murder of 
Abul Manzoor 

This move Is said to have 
been masterminded by Prime 
Minister Khaleda Zia who Is 
determined to end all hopes 
of Ershad making a political 


depend on the results of next year’s parli¬ 
amentary elections,' says a senior Cabi¬ 
net minister 

In the present political context, it 
seems that Ershad’s release would only 
be possible in the event of the Awami 
League tying up with the Jatiya Party 
and winning the elections to form a coali¬ 
tion government Significantly, Sheikh 
Hasina, who is currently heading a com¬ 
bined Opposition movement against 
Khaleda Zia, is known to have adopted a 
soft stance towards Ershad And the Jati¬ 
ya Party is sure to figure prominently m 
her plans to overthrow the Khaleda 
regime 

Ershad recently went on record say¬ 
ing that he will come out of prison 
one day like South African President 
Nelson Mandela But as long as the BNP 
is in power, this seems quite 
far-fetched • 
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FOCUS 


It’s a gay world 

India’s first film on homosexuals will be premiered on television 


T he curtain of secrecy that separates 
the gay community of India from 
their heterosexual fellowmen is 
finally about to be lifted a little, as Indi¬ 
a’s first film on a gay relationship is all 
set to be released on television soon. Titl¬ 
ed Adhura , the film is being co¬ 
produced by Ashish Nagpal and 
ManoharMatta, directed by Sunil R. Pra¬ 
sad and scripted by Jalees Sherwani. 

The film took three- 
and-a-half months to 
complete from its incep¬ 
tion, though the actual 
shooting took only ten 
days. Shot on Betacam, 
the film is 90 minutes 
long and is intended both 
for the Indian as well as 
the international market. 

It is yet to be finalised 
whether it will be releas¬ 
ed in theatres all over the 
country. 

Ihe story of the film 
runs somewhat on the fol¬ 
lowing lines. Andrew, an 
editor (played by Irfan 
Khan) and R.P„ or Ran- 
jan Prasad, a business¬ 
man (played by Ashish 
Balram Nagpal) are 
lovers. Andrew, though 
in love with Ranjan, is' 
uncomfortable about his sexuality. Ran¬ 
jan, by contrast, is completely comforta¬ 
ble with his sexuality and is very much 
in love with and-dependent on Andrew. 
Ranjan’s world revolves around two 
people — Andrew and Madhu (played 
by Kitu Gidwani). 

Andrew, however, refuses to meet 
Madhu, or anyone for that matter, in his 
capacity as Ranjan’s lover. He also nur¬ 
tures a dream in secret—that of starting 
a family some day. Maybe he sees this as 
the only way of gaining acceptability in 
a society which still places a virtual ban 
on homosexuals. 

Hiding bis true identity and using the 
name Agnelo, Andrew courts Madhu 
and ends up marrying her. Madhu, who 
knows there is an Andrew in Ranjan’s 
life but is unaware of the details is com¬ 


pletely oblivious of what is actually 
going on. None of the characters come 
to know anything about each other’s 
entanglements till the day of the wed¬ 
ding. Ultimately all three individuals are 
devastated by the sequence of events. 

Both Sunil Prasad and Ashish Balram 
Nagpal, who must be credited for their 
sensitive handling of a difficult issue, 
state that Adhura does not contain any 


that while the story is set in Bombay and 
has a certain specificity with regard to 
the portrayal of the characters and their 
lives, the essence of the film is univer¬ 
sal; it is for every one who has experienc¬ 
ed the suffering of being in similarly 
hopeless situations. 

An interesting point is that the direc¬ 
tor and the actors chose not to watch any 
films that dealt with gay themes prior to 



Homosexuals will 
certainly take to the film 
Adhura , but what 
heterosexual audiences 
cannot miss is the 
overwhelming sense of 
loss that permeates 
right through 

explicit scenes showing sexual inter¬ 
course, because, according to the direc¬ 
tor, such scenes were simply not pertin¬ 
ent to the plot. The director also descri¬ 
bes the film as "very emotional, veiy 
Indian”. Ashish Balram Nagpal adds 


| shooting for Adhura. This was a deliber¬ 
ate decision on their part, because they 
wanted to avoid being influenced in any 
way. They were keen on making someth¬ 
ing that every Indian homosexual could 
relate to, and foreign films, they felt, 
might colour their perception of the 
issue differently. 

The title of the film, Adhura , literally 
means ‘incomplete’and the theme of 
incompleteness runs throughout the 
film. Homosexuals will surely take an 
added interest in it, but what even hete¬ 
rosexual audiences cannot miss is the 
overwhelming sense of loss that permea¬ 
tes the film; a sense of loss every indivi¬ 
dual suffers when a meaningful relation¬ 
ship that he or she is into collapses—be 
it a homosexual or a heterosexual one. • 
BoMt Ch o pr m / BonUmy 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANQADHAR 


Something to hide? 


Or why else would our nuclear power plants shut themselves from the media 


1 By and large, the Indi¬ 
an media are sen¬ 
sitive to issues related 
to nuclear energy. Per¬ 
haps justifiably so. 
One of the reasons for 

-this stand is the undue 

cloak of secrecy which surrounds the 
functioning of the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission (AEG) and its nuclear establish¬ 
ments all over the country. The AEC’s 
attitud towards the media is, "Tell them 
nothii ^ Let them publish anything and 
then we can issue denials." To a certain 
extent, it is the attitude of wSir Humphrey 
Appleby, the inimitable bureaucrat in 
Yes Minister! who was so security¬ 
conscious that would never discuss the 
Ml6, because according to him it was 
such a secret that it did not exist at all! 

Too much secrecy on one side leads 
to too many speculative stories on the 
other. Some years back, the Bhabha Ato¬ 
mic Research Centre (BARC) in Bom¬ 
bay was hit by monsoon floods and there 
was severe damage to its equipment. 
Instead of coming out in the open, the 
BARC officials kept mum and the news¬ 
papers had a field day. Their reports on 
the estimated damage ranged from Rs 1 
lakh to Rs lOcrore! 

But this time, the Indian Express got 
everything right in its scoop on the leaka¬ 
ge of radioactive water from the waste 
immobilisation plant of the Tarapur Ato¬ 
mic Power Station (TAPS). For nearly 
45 days, the leaking radioactive water 
had been contaminating local water 
resources posing health hazards to 
human and cattle population. More than 
3,000 inhabitants were exposed to high 
levels of radio activity. 

The Express got its facts right. They 
were put together well and the story was 
simple and readable. More important. 
Express got the chairman of the AEC, 
Dr A. Gopalakrishnan to admit that the 
accident had occurred due to faulty plan¬ 
ning and execution. For a bureaucrat, 
that too with the secretive AEC, the 
chairman was remarkably frank. "If any¬ 
one says that the incident did not take ] 


place, he is not giving the correct pictu¬ 
re. There was a problem which should 
not have occurred but it has been sorted 
out." This kind of openness is highly 
commendable. 

The paper also highlighted the fact 
that the BARC and the TAPS disregard¬ 
ing international safety norms, allowed 
human habitation within what was sup¬ 
posed to be the ‘exclusion zone 1 around 
the facilities. But this is not entirely the 
fault of the authorities. Encroachment of 
space is common in Bombay. Railway 
and airport lands had been taken over by 
encroachers posing hazards to them¬ 
selves as well as to rail and air 
passengers. 

Any effort to evict them is immediate¬ 
ly met with writ petitions filed by human 


rights activists and one-sided reports in 
the media by reporters who specialise in 
the tear-jerker stuff. The Express story, 
was no doubt relevant but it did not 
come down strongly enough on the 
encroachers who seem to believe they 
can put up huts any time, any place. 

The Times of India followed up the 
radioactive water story, coming out with 
some interesting theories of its own. The 
TOl reported that the steam coil respons¬ 
ible for the leakage of the radioactive 
water from the waste immobilisation 
plant had probably become corroded 
because it had not been used for nearly 
ten years. 

But the report was a bit confusing. 
One source was quoted as saying, "The 
atmosphere at the complex is very conro- 


A nuctMr power plant: why Ittlwra an undiia cloak of stcftcy 
•unrounding Its functioning? 
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sive because of its high 
chloride content." How 
the atmosphere became 
"corrosive" was not very 
clear. Another statement 
said that one of Tarapur 
officials "claimed" that 
the coil and the evapora¬ 
tor were fabricated by a 
Baroda firm. Why should 
he "claim" such a thing? 

Scoop of the 
week 

All in all, it was a good 
week for the 

two major Bombay dailies. The Sunday 
Times featured a sensational story in its 
front page that Bal Thackeray's son Jai- 
dev was involved in an illegal hunting 
expedition at the Borivili National Park. 
The group led by Jaidev also beat up 
some of the park watchmen and threaten¬ 
ed them at gun-point. But those intervie¬ 
wed by the Times’ reporter mentioned 
that ten or 12 shots were fired at night. 
The carcasses of two female deer were 
discovered with bullet marks on them. 



Jaidev initially denied 
having visited the park, 
then changed his story 
* but added that no watchm¬ 
en were beaten up. His 
father, the SS supremo, 
Ux)k the unusual step of 
calling up the Times to 
explain that the charges 
against Jaidev were "poli¬ 
tically motivated". 
"There are better ways of 
increasing your circula¬ 
tion than by carrying a 
report on my son," he told 
the Times. Fortunately, 
The Sunday Times has a 
large enough circulation 
without having to carry such stories. 

The park officials, fearing reprisals 
from the Sena, chose to remain quiet. 
The government said no action was tak¬ 
en against Jaidev in the absence of any 
police complaint. The Times delayed the 
story for a day for cross-checking the 
details. Resident editor Dina Vakil deni¬ 
ed there was any pressure from the Sena 
or the state government to kill the story. 
Both Ms Vakil and Gautam Adhikari, 
executive editor of the Times , who was 
then in Bombay, after careful checking 
okayed the story. 


All about the 
Emergency 

Emergency nostalgia was high this 
year. The usual heroes of that dark era 
again recounted (as they do it year after 
year), how the authoritarian regime of 
Indira Gandhi pul them behind bars and 
went on with its repressive measures. 

Surprisingly, The Tunes of India on 
its edit and op-ed pages, carried the maxi¬ 
mum number of pieces on the Emergen¬ 
cy, Rather a turnaround for a paper 
which remained quiet and complacent 
during that "dark hour". Was this a 
myth? Well, Inder Malhotra who was 
with the Times then devoted an entire 
column in the paper to prove that it did 
not function as The Times of Indira. But 
the explanation was not very convincing. 

Malhotra agreed that the Times did 
not oppose the Emergency. The board of 
directors informed the editor that the 
Emergency, having been imposed under 
the Constitution, was the law of the land 
and "must be obeyed". Well, there were 
no resignations from the editors on this 



Bal Thackaray: In an 
ambanrasalng position 
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issue. Malhotra also pointed out that the 
Times board then had several govern¬ 
ment nominees who could not have act¬ 
ed otherwise. 

The Times editor. Sham Lai, accord¬ 
ing to Malhotra, was not in favour of any 
"bravado" of keeping the editorial 
spaces blank. Well, he may have 
thought that the ancient Greek philoso¬ 
phers, Ibsen or the neo-classic poets 
would not have favoured such a measu¬ 
re! Malhotra also admitted that some of 
his colleagues turned into admirers of 
Indira Gandhi and the Emergency. 

More amusing was the piece by K. 
Subramanyam carried in the Times. A 
bureaucrat with the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment during the Emergency, Subrama¬ 
nyam must have twisted his arm trying 
to pat himself on the back for his "coura¬ 
geous but quiet" resistance to the Emer¬ 
gency. As he told it, he released thou- 



Indlra Gandhi; liar rola during the 
Emergency was remembered 


sands of detainees, provided facilities to 
political prisoners and chose genuinely 
patriotic themes (which had nothing to 
do with the Emergency) for the Tamil 
Nadu tableaux in the 1977 Republic Day 
parade. A more moving example of 
bureaucratic martyrdom would be hard 
to find! 

1 only wished that the Times had gone 
easy over the issue. It is no use collect¬ 
ing anti-Emergency material from differ¬ 
ent cities and thus storing them for futu¬ 
re use. As a reporter in the same paper 
during the period, 1 remember how we 
were bombarded with memos from the 
editors. "Don’t do this," "Avoid this," 
"Keep away from this..." It was not a 
pleasant period. So why rake it up all 
now when the paper is overflowing with 
ads and money is pouring in? • 








SHUBHRA GUPTA 


A new b eginning 

The CNN-DD tie-up and the BITV launch offer viewers a wider choice 


Two very significant 
events dominated the 
small screen last 
week, besides CNN 
which was offeied a 
channel on the Door- 
-darshan platform, the 
long awaited Business India Television 
(BITV) launched ilsell, within two days 
of the CNN-DD tie-up. 

Tin * is for the fixst time that a foreign 
netwoik namely the CNN, which 
can undoubtedly claim to 
have initiated the satellite 
revolution tn the 
country, is being accord¬ 
ed an equal partner status 
by the home broadcaster, 

Doordarshan. Under the 
agreement, mutually 
beneficial to both, Door¬ 
darshan will be able to tar¬ 
get a huge viewership in 
countries which receive 
CNN. Thus Ted Turner’s 
channel will, in turn, 
make its presence felt in 
the millions of homes tun¬ 
ed to Doordarshan. 

The national network 
turned the tie-up of the 
two inio an elaborate cere¬ 
mony Everyone present 
on the dais including 
CNN's Peter Vasey and 
DD’s R. Basu made full 
use of the live coverage 
by making unduly pro¬ 
tracted speeches regard¬ 
ing the fruitfulness of the 
partnership. 

That BITV managed 
to get off the ground at 
all, after so many false 
starts, is something to sit 
up and take note of. For 
the moment, it is a 17-hour channel 
having three news bulletins, interspers¬ 
ed with current affairs and serials. Inten¬ 
ding to go round the dock very soon, it 
plans to add more channels. 

BITV is the first independent Indian 
satellite channel and hopes to grab vie¬ 


wers who want Tree' news, view s, and 
entertainment 

Even though Doordarshan has shown 
a marked improvement on the newsfront 
(the bulletins quite often these days have 
visuals lor each story, the newsreaders 
have been given a newer, more newsy 
backdrop), it still prefers to give lop prio¬ 
rity to the PM and his coterie 

Zee's news bulletin has been on the 
air for quite a while but this happens 
only once a day. So if BITV actually 


delivers what it has been boasting of, it 
will certainly be worth watching. 

Indianness is a key factor for every 
channel. So much so that the very first 
live CNN bulletin, had a cow uncom¬ 
fortably placed at the beginning of a 
news story. The cow as an object of reve¬ 


rence and the cow as the source of beef; 
not to spot the difference is the kind of 
gaffe which is recognised as a gaffe only 
by those who share or understand the 
culture. 

The question that consumed the BBC 
throughout last week — John Major or 
John Redwood — lost its edge. Beyond 
a point, all the questions laid out in pain¬ 
staking detail on CNN’s daily update of 
the O.J. Simpson trial is not even of aca¬ 
demic interest. After that point, 
Indians want to 
watch Indians making 
news and prefer them in 
accents they speak, and 
can identify with, rather 
than in Mid-West alleys 
or Westminster 

residences. 

But foi now, the 
trouble with BITV is just 
this: if you don’t possess 
a dish of your own, or if 
your cable operator 
doesn’t choose to tune 
into BITV, you won’t get 
it. And if you happen to 
live in Delhi, you might 
not get it for quite a while 
because Zee’s cable arm, 
Siticable, has pretty 
much sewn up the cable 
operators. 

In fact, within a short 
time, what you watch 
will depend on operators 
behind cable operators. 
The Hindujas earlier 
busy with the Bombay cir¬ 
cuit have decided to 
explore the possibilities 
in Delhi. Then there are 
the Birlas, the Modis... 
and all kinds of other 
hawks (some Indian, 
and some non) eyeing the cable market. 
Because, ultimately, it is the home cable 
that is going to cater to the needs of the 
neighbourhood, or for that matter a few 
city blocks. 

Meanwhile, theic has been some terri¬ 
fic tennis, live from Wimbledon. • 




CNN tends to go overboard at times 
with its daily update of the 
O.J. Simpson trial. After all, we 
prefer to watch Indians making 
news 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Dogs on the run 

■ With speed becoming the 
key word today, it is obvious 
that sports which provide a 
glimpse of life in the fast 
Jane would gain maximum 
popularity. And so, after 
high-powered bikes, racing 
cars and swift horses, it is 
now the turn of lithe grey¬ 
hounds to be pounding the 
tracks. 

Dog racing has never real¬ 
ly caught on in the country. 
But now, things will surely 
be different. The Indian 
Greyhound Club (IGC) of 
Malerkotla, in the Sangrur 
district of Punjab, is import¬ 
ing a special electronically- 
operated track from the US A 
to give a boost to this sport. 
The new track, with com¬ 
puterised ‘rabbits’, would 
enable six to eight grey¬ 
hounds to run at a time. 

"Our aim is to make the 
sport, which is very popular 


in the West, a major draw in 
India," says leading breeder 
Bobby Sidhu. "And once the 
new track is laid, betting on 
greyhound racing is bound 
to pick up in a big way." 

According to Sidhu, 
"Greyhounds of Irish origin, 


costing nearly a lakh of 
rupees, are the fastest mov¬ 
ing animals after leopards." 

Cover up 

■ The controversial Huron 
project in Maharashtra is at 
least sure to stave off one 
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threat posed by the 
dark clouds of the south¬ 
west monsoon. 

Mired in political 
uncertainty, the Dabhol 
Power Company (DPC) is 
determined to safeguard the 
site of its proposed 695 MW 
gas-based power plant from 
the rains. A giant all-weather 
bubble cover has been creat¬ 
ed above the entire plant area 
to ensure that construction 
work is not interrupted by 
the monsoon. 

The bubble, erected by 
Bechtel International, a co¬ 
promoter of the project, 
covers an area of 4,5(X) squa¬ 
re metres Made of polyestci 
fabric and inflated on site by 
using an air blower, the bub¬ 
ble is 240 feet in diametci ! 
and 20 metres in height. 

J( now remains to he seen 
whether the Shiv Scna-BJP 
government can actually 
hurst the Hnron bubble. • 


Contributed by Shynmal Manna, Calcutta 


HimmM 


MIDNAPORE: Behind every 
sober man in Keshiary, in Mid- 
napore district. Wept Bengal, 
there’s bound to be a woman 
with a broomstick. 

Members of the first-ever all- 
woman panchayat in the coun¬ 
try have made sure that the men 
in the area toe their line. The 
men of Keshiary were earlier 
notorious for their addiction to 
country liquor, processed from 
the matiua fruits that grow here 
in abundance. The illicitly- 
distilled brew used to be sold 
from a number of country bars 
that mushroomed all over the 



I 


This habit turned the men into indolent brutes. "Very 
often, we used to be severely beaten up if we insisted that 
they work for a living,” says Rebati Das, tire panchayat 
pradhan. Whea all efforts to make the drunken, lazy and 
' promiscuous men ofthe area see sense failed, the 11 -mem¬ 
ber panchayat, siong with several other women in the area, 
decided to go on the warpaith. 

They marched to the country bars and smashed up all 
.} liquor containers, They also destroyed the ovens where the 
Wtihm |rap dtatyfed. The message to the men was clear: 
•yqtfct !de,0Wisequences. 


The crusading women did not stop at that. They also 
made it clear that within the jurisdiction of the panchayat, 
poly partly too would not be tolerated. In the face of such 
stiff opposition, the men of Keshiary have been considera¬ 
bly chastised. Thus, the two-year reign of this panchayat, 
has been most satisfying for the female brigade in the 
area.— The Telegraph (Sriradha Basu, Calcutta). 

NEW DELHI: If you’ve been wondering what happened 
to all those letters you posted to the capital which never 
seemed to reach their destination, here’s something just 
for you. 

Every afternoon, an dd woman lugs off bags splitting at 
the seams, from the Delhi Paper Sorting Office at Civil 
Lines, close to the Old Secretariat. While the bags are sup¬ 
posed to contain raddi (waste paper) disposed of by the* 
office employees, they are apparently full of undelivered 
mail! 

Supposedly, newspapers, magazines and other docu¬ 
ments sent by unregistered post all end up in th' old 
woman’s kitty instead of a postman’s delivery bag. Acc¬ 
ording to people of this area, employees of the sorting 
office sell off piles of undelivered mail every afternoon. 
"We are looking into the matter, 1 ’ was all that the 
employees were willing to say to this. . 

So, the next time you feel like posting a letter to some 
friend or relative in the capital, you should simply junk the 
idea.— The Times of India (Bhanusingha Ghosh, New 
Delhi). 
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ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

Y our enthusiasm for new 
business ventures is not 
likely to be matched by 
officials or by people who 
have the final say. It could be 
that you are building your 
own house on sand where 
commercial plans are 
concerned. You will only be 
undermining any authority 
you do have by misusing it. 

TAURUS 


, (21 Apni-20 May) 

Y ou cannot afford to take 
risks with your own 
health or physical safety. 
You are apt to get too much 
wound up now. Simplify 
your schedule. Attempts to 
get too much done can be 
counterproductive. You will 
only tire yourself. If you get 
all worked up, it could take 
days before you really calm 
down. 

GEMINI 


(2J May-20 June) 

T his is not a time for half 
measures m property or 
financial affairs. Act 
decisively where problems 
in these areas pose a serious 
threat. People in authority 
might back far-reaching 
moves you make to remedy 
awkward situations. Access 
to important people can be 
made a great deal easier for 
you. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

T he week gets off to a 
lively start. Excellent 
headway can be made with 
routine occupational affairs. 
Give personal financial 
resources a boost by 
attending to minor rather 
than major matters. Do not 
overlook details. Adopt a 
more thorough approach. 


LEO 


(2! Julv-20 August) 

D on’t give loved ones a 
hard time. They may be 
much closer to the breaking 
point than you realise You 
should try to reduce the 
burdens and strains that are 
weighing so heavily on your 
nearest and dearest. 
Conditions arc favourable 
for buying and selling of 
property. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

Y our mind will probably 
be wandering to areas 
completely unrelated to 
business or occupational 
affairs which seem too 
uninteresting. But if the 
wolves are to be kept from 
the door, you have no choice 
but to get on with the job 
Give youiself more time to 
consider propositions that 
come your way. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

Y ou are apt to view the 
world through the lens 
of overoptimism. Don’t take 
too much for granted. Do not 
assume that others will see 
things in the same way as 
you do. Where you see a 
clear road, others are likely 
to see the way strewn with 
obstacles. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

P reserve the status quo 
rather than attempting to 
introduce major changes. 
You may be causing trouble 
if you go ahead with 
alterations. People might be 
in a conservative mood. This 
is a time when working or 
emotional relationships can 
be severed. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November 20 December) 

W here fellow woikers 
make a total mess of 
their undertakings, you can 
quietly and unobtrusively 
pul things back on the right 
road. Ridiculing others will 
not encourage them to 
gtcater efficiency oi 
understanding. Be more 
lenient and consideiate. 
Harsh words and criticism 
can set people back 

CAPRICORN 


(21 Decembe t-20 January) 

F amily members will be 
most helpful. 
Connections they have 
forged in the past with 
influential people may now 
be placed at your disposal. 
Such contacts might give 
you a way out of a financial 
tight comer. Il'll he worth 
your while to talk over 
money matters with people 
to whom you are close. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 Januarv-20 February) 

Y ou will accomplish 
nothing if you sink to 
the depths of despair. Bring 
current artistic and creative 
ventures to a close, before 
your imaginative well runs 
dry. Fame and acclaim can 
come to you as you might 
meet people who will put 
you in the know. This is not 
the time for impulsive 
moves. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

Y ou will be happy to be 
on the move. This is no 
time to seek the comfort of 
the home. It is a particularly 
good time to make a tour of 
shops and stores and for 
obtaining news and 
information. Keep your ear 
to the ground for useful hints 
and tips. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Mulayam’scar 

seva 

■ This is whai politics 
does to you. When 
Mulayam Singh Vadav was 
chiet minister of UP, he used 
tojet around and use only air- 
conditioned cars, Now, 
when he’s out of power, he 
has started travelling like an 
Opposition politician. 

The other day, while he 
was addressing a press confe¬ 
rence in Delhi, reporters cra¬ 
ned their necks 1o find out 
why there was such a com- 


Mulayam Wn0K on Urn 
road 

motion outside. It transpired 
that his Kranti Rath, a modifi¬ 
ed vehicle which was presen¬ 
ted to Mulayam Singh 
Yadav by Devi Lai, was 
being done up to make it 
road-worthy, 

Yadav campaigned in the 
1991 Assembly elections on 
this Kranti Rath. But he dis¬ 
carded it in 1993, when 
Assembly elections were 
held again, using aircraft to 
travel from one end of the 
state to another instead. The 
Kranti Rath has since been 
parked oftdtie the New 
Delhi office of ftp Samaj- 
waft Party. 

tin*©, wp§ts X<wftv 
was m Uma, the Kfantt mmi 
was ftdM|«aft 




111-ARI) IN IHHMANTKAI AYA 

I’ve heard of tigers being 
poached. But I’ve never known 
tigers to go poaching. 

A CONGRESS AC F! VIST ON THE 
INVOl VEMENT OF BAl THACKE HAY'S SON IN 
POACHING 



press conference, the vehicle 
was being cranked up to hit 
the road again. 


Going to the 
dog* 

■ Jayant Malhoutra, the 
man who brokered the 
BSP-BJP deal in Uttar 
Pradesh and helped in install¬ 
ing Mayawati as the first 
Dalit chief minister of UP, 
says he is in good company. 


Gorbachov, for one. 

No, wc are not talking 
about the former President 
of the erstwhile Soviet 
Union, but a massive black 
Finlander. He’s just five 
months old and weighs 
about 40 kg. 

Gorbachov is Mal¬ 
houtra’ s constant compa¬ 
nion. But these days, he’s 
slightly uncomfortable 
because of the heal. Perhaps, 
he would be better off in Rus¬ 
sia than New Delhi. 

Anyway, Malhoutra also 


Backward class leaders: how they rate in 
their respective states 






H.D. Dava Qowda: The leader of the Vokkaligas in 
Karnataka, Dave Gowda has come into his own after being 
the CM-in-waiting for many years Though Gave 
Gowda tries not to be casteist, pressure from a community 
that is at once affluent and politically powerful Is 
sometimes difficult to resist. 


Mulayam Singh Yadav: While the 
wrestler-politician still controls die Muslims and the 
Yadavs, other backward communities are alienated from 
him for this very reason. Yadav is trying hard to be the only 
backward leader in the northern belt. But the greatest 
opposition to him comes from a fellow Yadav from 
Bihar. 


another dog. It’s a Gold¬ 
en Rstricver afld looks more 
gentle than Gorbachov. 
Apparently, this dog is also 
cleverer. But that’s no surpri¬ 
se as it was presented by 
none other than Subrumani- 
am Swamy. Whet’s more, os 
a tributeto Swamy, Mal¬ 
houtra has named him 
Ustaad. 

”1 don’t know what I 
would have done without 
these two," Mtdhputra says. 
We can believe ftat. • 


ero 

■ The recent tcleborri 
shrike and the way H 
ended has been described by 
CPI(M) politburo member 
andCITU leader E. Balanan- 
dan as "the glorious telecom 
strike — and the betrayal". 
But most people are copr 
fused, especially since the 
person who ended the strike' 
was « C1TU sympathiser, 
O.P. Sharma. 

It was Sharma who negoti¬ 
ated with the government to 
end the strike on behalf of 
the confederation of woricars 
which is seen to have QTU 
leanings. Telecom workers 
have three confederations— 
one which is affiliated jo 
1NTUC, and another a#»tiat- 
ed to the BMS. INTtlC went 
along with ftp settlement 
suggested by Shtjrma. The 
BMS disagreed hut called 
off the strike. 

The C1TU said pofting— 
naturally. One of'its testier* 
was heading the negotiating 
team. Hie terms on, which 
the strike ended wens not, 
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■ Pittance minister Man- 
mehanSinghisawor- 
rittdman these day*. Work in 
$C finance ministry has 
gOrite to n virtual standstill 
because of the problems crea¬ 
ted by his revenue secretary. 
K.$ivarwnan. 

It’s not that Sivaranian is 
not efficient or hard¬ 
working. But he cannot get 
along with his colleagues. 

Everyone in the finance 
ministry knows about the dif¬ 
ferences between finance 
secretary Montek Singh 


HFARD IN SOUTH BLOCK 

Q: What is th« signature tuns of 
the external affairs ministry? 

A: Kuch Khokharpaana hai. 

A SENIOR BUREAUCRAT ON THE 
PAKISTANI HIGH COMMISSIONER 


KNOW YOUR MINISTERS 



Th# latest in an 
occasional series 


21) Jagannath 


■ B s d i ground : A doctorate m economics, Jagannath 
Mtshra, currently the Union minister for rural areas and 

lei 


joined politics. He contested for the first time in 1908, as an 
!nthteMdent candidate from Muzaffarpur and won the 
seat The next year, when Indira Gandhi split the Congress, 
Mtshra played an active role in propagating Indira 




He soon became dose to Mia Indira Gandhi and hasn’t 
looked back since then. In 1972, he became an M LA from 
the Jhanjsrpur constftuency. And in the same year was 
Inducted into the Cabinet by chief minister Kedar Panda. 
Later, became the chief minister of Bihar In 1975, and 


■ StyMs A shrewd administrator, Misters Is a 
manipulator par excellence. He has rarely faced revolt in 
the Bihar Congress. Is biased towards the Brahmins. In 
fact, Mtshra was vary popular with the Brahmins of Bihar 
when he was In power. He tried to accommodate most 
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BiP t which he introduced In 198?, to curb the media. 


WtwMWelerP.V. IfaraeNwlbte well when he 
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Little wonder then that 
Singh doesn’t know what to 
do. 

Casio 

aspersions 

■ Former Union welfa¬ 
re secretary Mata Pra¬ 
sad, whose services in 
Lucknow were personally 
requested for by UP chief 
minister Mayawati, is sulk¬ 
ing in Delhi these days. | 
Reason; Mayawati and | 
hei BSP administration is 
too casteist for him to handle. I 
Mata Prasad ts a Schedul¬ 
ed Caste, hut is a man of libe¬ 
ral views He joined the IAS, 
not from the reserved but 
from the general quota. He is 
considered an excellent and 
impartial administrator. 
Mulayam Singh had asked 
for him several times in the 
past but Mata Prasad had per¬ 
suaded the Centre to let him 
stay on in Delhi — primarily 
because he didn t warn to get 
involved in Yadav politics. 

The Mayawati administra- j 
uon has proved to be no bet¬ 
ter than its predecessor as far 
as caste politics is concer¬ 
ned. In the last round of tram- 4 
fers and postings, over a 
hundred officers were shuffl¬ 
ed around, including SC offi¬ 
cers like Ram Kumar «nd 
Rai Singh. Mata Prasad has 
told friends that he is not in 
favour of a casteist admi¬ 
nistrative policy. And he is 
currently camping in Delhi 
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take by accepting the 


qWef secretary Bryendra 
Sahfli that she had nothing 
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Winning With Technology 


p*. 


Gives your car that Jp-wtA* advantage 


automotive engine technologies are constantly changing The 
end is towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
tster and run hotter This puts more stress on the engine as well 
s its lubricant 

1 eeping pace with these new technologies Castrol now 
i troduces Castrol GTX Extra a vastly superior multigrade engine 
-1 meeting API SG specifications For increased resistance to 
I ermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
iigine- Castrol GTX Extra with enhanced liquid engineering 

f specially imported base oils selected additive package and 
nW/50 viscometncs of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
- tra advantage in the dusty, hot Indian driving conditions 


LdstfOt ETX EXTRA offers: 

« Exceptional engine protection and 
cleanliness 

* Longer engine life 

* Smooth, noiseless running 

• Reduced oil thickening 

« Increased resistance to thermal and 
viscosity breakdown 

• Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

In short Castrol G i X Extra is recommended for 

Extra ordinary performance in all Indian 

and imported cars 
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World Champion Lubricants 
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YOU HAVE THE DRIVE. 
NOW GET THE POWER. 





SERVO'SUPERIOR XEE-SH 

EXTRA ENERGY EFFICIENT MULTIGRADE ENGINE OIL 


High speed and power, that is what todays new Generation cars are all about These hi-tech automobiles demand 
a superior engine oil like Indianoil's SERVO SUPERIOR XEE SH that can perform even under some of the most 
demanding conditions And it's perfected at Indianoil's Research and Development centre One of Asia's most 
advanced 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH is a high grade engine oi' that meets the stringent requuements of 
API SH/CD, ILSAC GF-I and the EC II level energy conservation standards Apex internat'onal bodies like the 
American Petroleum Institute (API) and International Lubi icant Standardisation and Approval Committee (ILSAC) 
have attested the quality of SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH It exceeds the requirements of American, European, 
Japanese and Indian gasoline cars Including those equipped with catalytic converters and operating on unleaded’ 
petrol 

What’s more, SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH is the only mineral oil based engine oil in India to have the double seal 
of approval - the API Donut and Starburst symbols 

SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH ensures a minimum 2 7% fuel conservation under ideal test conditions It increases 
engine life and reduces maintenance costs An extended oil change period of 10,000 km ensures better economy 
Now, at last, you have the power to drive ydur engine to the limits Switch to SERVO SUPERIOR XEE-SH and feel 
the difference 



SERVO* ADDS LIFE. 

Available at Indianoil petrol stations m youi uiy 
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Carnage In 
Karachi 


I t is sad that m every politi¬ 
cal crisis it is ultimately 
the innocent who lose their 
lives while the guilty get 
away scot-free, as the pres¬ 
ent crisis in Pakistan has pro¬ 
ved once more (The seige 
within, 9 —15 July). 

The kind of control politi¬ 
cal leaders excercise over 
their countries even while in 
supposed seif-exile, is ama¬ 
zing. Karachi was in flames 
and the city’s hospitals were 
full of the dead and dying, all 
because of the orders of one 
man, Altaf Hussain, who sat 
in safety in far-off London. 

His interview proves that 
like all selfish leaders with 
vested interests, he believes 
in calling strikes to suit his 


purpose and is not bothered 
about what happens to the 
lives and properties of his 
countrymen And he certain¬ 
ly has no right to say that 
Bena/irN days in power arc 
numbered or that she has 
gone mad. Does he consider 
himself the right choice for 
the post of Pakistan's Prime 
Minister? 

Considering the other choi¬ 
ces, Benazir is still 
Pakistan's best bet After all, 
she has given Pakistan a sem¬ 
blance of democratic rule, a 
marked improvement inde¬ 
ed from the strong-arm mili¬ 
tary dictatorship that the 
country was getting used to. 
Romlt Thapar, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ The recent spate of 
troubles in Pakistan has poin¬ 
ted out once more how fragi¬ 
le the social fabric of that 
country really is, how prone 
to tearing at the least possi¬ 
ble provocation. The carna¬ 
ge that Karachi is experienc¬ 
ing is only the tip of the ice- 
berg; today, the entire nation 
is like a seething pot whose 
lid might blow off any 
moment. Once that happens, 
nothing can prevent the out¬ 
break of a civil war. 

The Mohajirs have long 
been neglected in the land 
they chose to make their 
own. That must hurt terribly. 


Governments have come 
and gone in Pakistan, but 
none has really made any 
effort to look into the 
demands of this ethnic 
group. These unfortunate 
people have, like the Jews, 
been disliked and mistrusted 
by all. The violence that 
Karachi is experiencing 
today is the outcome of all 
the years of oppression and 
humiliation that the Moha¬ 
jirs have had to face 

This docs not mean that 1 
condone the mindless blood¬ 
shed— violence can ncvci 
be the solution to any pro¬ 
blem. But it is high time that 
the government of Pakistan 
addresses itself to the pro¬ 
blem that it has so far been 
trying to wish away. Paki¬ 
stan keeps lecturing us on 
Kashmir; shouldn’t they put 
their own house in order first? 
Amlta Damanla, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


With malice 
towards the poet 


K hushwant Singh, the 
veteran journalist and 
author known best for his 
wit, which usually verges on 
the bawdy, has finally deign¬ 
ed to turn his attention to 
Tagore. And, true to form, 
his pen has only dripped 
malice ( Spotlight , 9— 15 
July). 

I recollect one of his chat 
shows with another con¬ 
troversial personality, Shob- 
ha De. Khushwant Singh 
had remarked that the ink 
from his pen flowed on its 
own account sometimes, 
without his being able to con¬ 
trol it. This, he explained, 
was the reason that he someti¬ 
mes producedjunk. In 
answer, Shobha De, in her 
own depraved way commen¬ 
ted that he should put a con¬ 
dom ori his pen! Today, I am 
inclined to agree with her. 

I am sure that Khushwant 
Singh did not make the dero¬ 
gatory comments on Tagore 
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Khushwant Singh: stirring 
upahomst’snsst 

without a motive. He did it 
withawell-laid-outscheme 
— that of earning a mention 
in the presves of both India 
and Bangladesh without hav¬ 
ing to make the effort of 
doing something creative. 

Ido not intend to join 
issue with him as to whether 
Tagore was a great or a medi¬ 
ocre writer, as he is definite¬ 
ly entitled to his views. 

However, I think he judged 
Bengalis very badly when he 
said that they would have 
beheaded him had he run 
down Tagore in Calcutta. 

No, Mr Singh, we do not 
behead people for uttering 
nonsense even if it is with an 
ulterior motive; we can only * 
pity them. 

Nlrupam Haidar, Calcutta I 

(West Bengal) 


Too old to serve 


fter reading the cover 
story on the agitation by 
the pilots of Indian Airlines, 

I find it remarkable that the 
airline continues to retain 
such old hands as Kanchan 
Khanna, Cynthia Rubeque, 
Nilika Roy and their ilk on 
its roslei s (Trouble in the air , 
25 June— 1 July). 

This is due to an impracti¬ 
cal and illogical relaxation 
of the upper age limit for 
airhostesses made by 1A last 
year. No other airline in the 
world would employ such 
aged airhostesses, so why is 
1A h*y ing to be diffe- 
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rent? They could be given 
ground jobs instead, allow¬ 
ing for the recruitment of 
younger blood in their posts, 
as is done in all other airli¬ 
nes. In no other airline any¬ 
where in the world are cabin 
crew graded above the pilots 
and this kind of trouble bet¬ 
ween the cockpit and the 
cabin crew thus does not 
arise. 

Another thing. Each time 
our Prime Minister or Presi¬ 
dent travels abroad, an Air 
India 747 is pulled out of ser¬ 
vice solely for him and his 
entourage, throwing Airlndi- 
„ u’s schedule into disarray 
and inconveniencing pas¬ 
sengers. If the Queen of Eng¬ 
land can travel modestly in 
a small 70-seat BA 46 when 
she goes abroad, why cannot 
our leaders do the same and 
travel at least in a smaller Air¬ 
bus A 310? Loss of revenue 
worth lakhs of rupees result¬ 
ing from unsold seats could 
then be mitigated. 

Philip Eliaha, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

Games children 
Play 


T he business story Catch 
them young was both unu¬ 
sual and interesting(25June 
— 1 July). Children are no 
doubt a very important sec- 
, tion of consumers, and they 
[ are certainly the easiest to 
tnanipulate. No wonder, 
then, that manufacturers of 


consumer goods are increa¬ 
singly aiming their cam¬ 
paigns at them. 

The question that worries 
me is, have wc paid enough 
attention to what the fall-out 
of such campaigns targeting 
children might be? The mind 
is most impressionable dur¬ 
ing childhood, and children 
have an almost unshakeable 
belief in what their adults do 
or say. So when they see and 
hear something being extoll¬ 
ed in the most glowing terms 
in the papers or on TV, they 
naturally believe in it and 
crave for it. Being terrible 
tyrants, they usually succeed 
in forcing their parents into 
getting it for them. 

Consumerism is growing 
in our society by leaps and 
bounds. Every middle-class 
home today is constantly stri¬ 
ving to acquire one more 
luxury item. Spending on 
books, even for the children, 
has become passe. Today’s 


young ones would rather 
own a video game. Creative 
hobbies are also on their way 
out—the time that, even ten 
years ago, children would be 
spending playing together, 
inventing new games, is now 
spent gazing in idle fascina¬ 
tion at the idiot box. Is it cor¬ 
rect, in this situation, to devi¬ 
se ways and means that will 
make children crave even 
more for a whole array of 
things that they could, actual¬ 
ly, do very well without? 
Adults at least have the def¬ 
ence of common sense and 
logic to guard them against 
such temptations, our poor 
kids have none! 

I don't expect profit- 
hungry businessmen to 
understand, but will parents 
give a thought to the matter? 
I.Prakaah , New Delhi 

All power and 
no glory 

I n his column Power block , 
Dilip Thakore has depend¬ 
ed more on language skill 
than on facts in supporting 
the Dabhol Power Project 
(DPP), now under construc¬ 
tion in Maharashtra (25 June 
— 1 July). 

He accuses the Shiv Sena- 
B JP combination of compris¬ 
ing small-town bullies and 
jingoistic Hindu fundamen¬ 
talists who have joined the 
alliance to serve their own 
vested interests. What has 
Hindu fundamentalism to do 



with a power project like 
DPP? Thakore should be 
aware that the Shiv Sena and 
the BJP fought the recent 
Assembly elections in Maha¬ 
rashtra with the review of the 
DPP being one of the major 
issues in their manifesto. 
Instead of merely accusing 
them, he could have built up 
his case in favour of the DPP 
by highlighting the econo¬ 
mic aspects and citing figu¬ 
res. That would surely have 
held more ground. 

Thakore has made vicious 
comments on the leftists 
who, according to him. hold 
rather traditional and outmo¬ 
ded sectarian ideas on the 
multinationals and their busi¬ 
ness activities. He feels their 
"visceral rellex to all non¬ 
public sector projects...is 
oppositional". 

Like any other Indian, I, 
too, am eager to see our coun¬ 
try move into the 21 st centu - 
ry, but not at a cost which 
might make our country poo¬ 
rer in the long run. We 
should be objective in our cri¬ 
ticism and should not be car¬ 
ried away by our biases. 

5.S. Saxena, New Delhi 


Bottoms upl 


■he article on the festival 
of buttocks was extreme¬ 


ly funny and rib-tickling 



without being bawdy, 
though it might offend the 
faithful for having ridiculed 
Hindu deities (Rear window, 
18—24 June). 

The story was indeed a 
great entertainer. 

RM V.N. Remakanha Rao, 
Patna (Bihar) 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 



fl Matayam Singh Yadav 
did aot want to see any 




fix above the level of an 
hector, but my 
iment will give 
to deserving Yadav 


poor. 

Muuyam Singh Yadav. 
former VP chief minister 

■ I am not favouring 
reservation on the basis of 
religion, but because the 
Muslim community is 
economically and socially 
bankrupt. 

Sttaram Kesri, Union 
we fore minister, 
countering R.K. Dkamn's 
tirade against him for 
demanding reservations 
for Muslims 

■ Since I am not a 
hypocrite, I will admit I 
have the ambition to 
become the Prime 
Minister. In fact, all 


if they don’t get some 
weapons and it’s no good 
for us if Pakistan gets some 
weapons. 

Salman Khursheed, 
minister of state for 
external affair r 
commenting that the VS 
must make up it’s mind on 
selling arms to Pakistan 

■ We were non-batting 
batsmen, but now we can 
begin to bat. 

G.V.G. Krishnamurthy, 
election commissioner, 
after the Supreme Court 
ruling on the powers of the 
ECs vis-a-vis the CEC, 
mSeshdn 

■We feel sorry foe dm 
Muslims in Bosnia fid < 
KMhmir,BWrwe«fi^fe 


■ The first time 1 saw 
Pother Panchali on a dark, 
cold night in Paris, l fell 
asleep within ten minutes. 

KhushwantSjngh , author 
and columnist, remarking , 
that SqtyttfitRay'sfittm \< 


■ Romance is the way I 
approach my characters, 
select my clothes, speak «* 
my lines..JBventhe way f -,t 
eat my food is romantic. 

Rmth, film actress 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 


Hie Uniform CM Code 


The iisues are more complex than they appear 


So, the BJP has cal¬ 
led for the introduc¬ 
tion of a common 
civil code again. 
At last week’s mee¬ 
ting of the national 
executive, Sushma 
Swaraj told the 

press that a com¬ 
mon civil code will 

be part of the BJP’s election platform. 
And BJP-ruled states want to make poly¬ 
gamy illegal right away. 

The uniform civil code issue has 

always struck me as being open and 

shut. Why shouldn't there be a common 
code? Isn't it absurd that Christians, Hin¬ 
dus, Muslims, Parsis, etc, should all fol¬ 
low different personal laws? If you are 
going to forge one country out of several 
disparate groupings, then a common 
civil code seems like an important step 
along the way. Certainly, the founders 
of modem India thought so. They were 
clear that a common civil code would 
have to be introduced sooner than later. 

There are two other arguments in 
favour of a single, fair code. The first is 
the whole question of gender injustice. 
Many of the religious personal laws (of 
which the Muslim code is merely one 
example) are biased against women. It is 
silly to set right all these injustices by 
amending various personal laws; far bet¬ 
ter to introduce a single code. 

The second argument has to do with 
the creation of a modem society. We 
have all heard the complaints: reform 
Muslim Personal Law now and you’ll 
hurt religious feelings, etc. 

Well, perhaps — but that is valid only 
up to a point. When sati was abolished, it 
hurt lots of religious sentiments. I’m 
sure the campaign against dowry has pro¬ 
voked similar emotions. But unless you 
risk offending some community or the 
other, you can never reform society. 

B ut to say that India should follow a 
uniform civil code is not the same as 
saying that it should be done now and by 
force. 

It is no accident that the only party 


which brings up this issue each time an 
election is likely to be called is the BJP. 

You would have a hard time convinc¬ 
ing me that the sangh parivar is overly 
concerned with the status of women. 
When was the last time you read about a 
BJP campaign for widow remarriage? 
Or when L.K. Advani came out passio¬ 
nately against dowry? And who can for¬ 
get the admiring noises made by the Raj- 
mata of Gwalior over the sati of Roop 
Kanwar? Gender injustice is clearly not 
on the top of the BJP's agenda. 

Nor can you say that the BJP doesn’t 
care about offending people’s religious 
sentiments. It cares like hell — but only 
when the people concerned are Hindus. 

Why else would BJP state govern¬ 
ments ban the slaughter of cows and the 
serving of imported beef? Wasn’t it L.K. 
Advani who said that it didn't matter 
whether Ram was actually bom in Ayo- 


dhya or not? What mattered was that 
Hindus believed it. And faith had preced¬ 
ence over fact. 

So, why then is the BJP pushing for a 
common civil code? The answer is pret¬ 
ty obvious. Like all parties of its type, 
the BJP appeals to a community (the Hin¬ 
dus) by creating a sense of grievance. 

It creates scare scenarios. Muslims 
arc insulting the national Hag in Kash¬ 
mir. Lord Ram’s birthplace has been tak¬ 
en over by Muslim invaders. Muslims 
are plotting with Pakistan to overthrow 
our government. And nobody is doing 
anything about it! 

Elect us, it says, and we'll do some¬ 
thing. We’ll end the injustice. We’ll set 
things right. 

The problem with all this is that Hin¬ 
dus have—let’s face it—relatively few 
actual grievances in a country that they 
dominate. Our blood may boil when 


The campaign for a 
uniform civil code is 
not about gender 
injustice or social 
reform. It is not 
about building a 
more cohesive India 
—in fact, it is about 
building a less 
cohesive India in 
which Hindus are 
provoked against 
Muslims 











some Kashmiri terrorist bums the trico- 
> lour but it does not materially affect our 
everyday lives. 

If L.K. Advani is right, then the ‘birth¬ 
place of Lord Ram’ was ovemtn by fore¬ 
igners 500 years ago. And yet, it made 
no difference to Hindus till 1986! 

The Muslim Personal Law issue fits 
neatly into that framework. Look, says 
the BJP, these chaps have FOUR 
WIVES! And you and I have only one. 
Even in Pakistan, they wouldn’t be 
allowed to get away with this. Are we 
Hindus such pushovers, that they can do 
what they like? 

. You can’t counter this kind of emotio¬ 
nal appeal with facts. You can’t point 
out that bigamy is actually more com¬ 
mon among Hindus than Muslims. 
(Yes, it’s true.) You can’t say that even 
if Muslims have four wives, how does it 
harm you or me. It probably harms the 
four wives and they are certainly not 
BJP voters. 

You can’t use logic in the face of the 
BJP’s sloganeering because the appeal 
is irrational, but emotionally powerful. 
What the BJP is really saying when it rai¬ 
ses these issues is this: you namby- 
pamby Hindus! For 500 years, the 





Muslims kicked you 
around in your 
country. Now, they conti¬ 
nue to have their own 
way. And are you guys 
just going to sit around 
and do nothing ? 

That's what the cam¬ 
paign for a uniform civil 
code is about. It’s not 
about gender injustice or 
social reform. It is not 
about building a more 
cohesive India— in fact, 
it is about building a less 
cohesive India in which 
Hindus are provoked 
against Muslims. 



„ ... j 


H indus sometimes 

wonder why 

Muslims — even liberal, 
educated ones — are 
against the imposition of 
a common civil code now. 

If, as they say, so few Muslims really 
have four wives, then why should it mat¬ 
ter if they have to give up the right to 
polygamy. Aren’t they just being 
bloody-minded? 


Sushnia Swaraj 
says that a common 
civil code will be 
part of the BJP’s 
election platform 
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It is an interesting ques¬ 
tion. All the educated 
f] Muslims I know say that 
Muslim Personal Law is 
one of the factors that has 
kept the Muslim masses 
backward. They concede 
that many Muslim 
leaders have a vested inte¬ 
rest in preserving this 
backwardness. 

And yet, they are again¬ 
st any change now. 

Their argument is 
slightly more complex 
than we give them credit 
for. They say that: 

• Muslims in India are 
currently extremely inse¬ 
cure. The demolition of 
the Babri Masjid hurt 
them, but it was the mas¬ 
sacre in Bombay that ter¬ 
rified them. 

• There is now a real possibility that the 
BJP will form the next government in 
Delhi. And under Narasimha Rao, the 
Congress has also deserted the Muslims. 
So they have no mainstream political 
support. 

• After the TADA excesses, it is possi¬ 
ble to make Muslims believe that they 
have been targeted by a Hindu state. 

• During Partition, the Muslim middle 
class went to Pakistan leaving an unedu¬ 
cated poor class behind. Now, after 50 
years, a new Indian Muslim middle class 
is finally emerging. 

• Let this new class introduce reform 
into the community. If you legislate 
change that threatens the Muslim identi¬ 
ty from above , then you destroy the cre¬ 
dibility of the new middle class and 
deliver the masses into the hands of the 
same ulemas and leaders who have kept 
them backward. 

• So, far from integrating India, the 
imposition of a uniform civil code 
would actually set us back. 

It is a convincing case — for the time 
being. But we need to remember that 
just because the BJP has the wrong rea¬ 
sons for wanting something, it doesn’t 
become the wrong thing. And the new 
Muslim middle class needs to assert 
itself more if it is ever going to lead its 
community. Let’s see if that happens. • 
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BEYOND THEIlj 


I s our judiciary overstepping its 
limits? Arc our judges increasing¬ 
ly bringing theirpersonal predilec¬ 
tions to the Bench, abandoning 
the strict boundaries of law and 
quoting irrelevant matters to embellish 
theirjudgements? 

In the last two months, judicial con¬ 
troversies have vied for news space with 
political controversies. All of them have 
left a number of people discontcnded 
and brought into focus the role and per¬ 
formance of the Indian courts. 

On 20 June, the chairman of the 
Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Tribu¬ 
nal. K. Ramamoorthy, annulled the cen¬ 
tral government’s ban on the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP), accused of 
demolishing the Babri Masjid. Though 
the demolition is now part of India’s 
unforgettable history, the government 
had been lax in presenting its case and 
failed to stand up to cross-examination. 

What surprised many, however, were 
the tone and content of the judgement. 
The judge chose to go beyond the facts 
of the case. He not only tried to stress 
that he was himself a deeply devout 
man, but also that anyone who didn’t 
believe in God, particularly in the Sai 
Baba's teachings, was liable to get into 
trouble. 

He quoted the Sai Baba’s speeches 
over five pages and said, "India is a sacr¬ 
ed place as declared by Shri Satya Sai 
Baba of Puttaparthi, Andhra 
Pradesh...Therefore, if we appreciate 
the advice of the Baba, there is no room 
for any kind of misunderstanding or dif¬ 
ference of opinion.” 

Further, indicting the government for 
working with elections in mind, he said, 
"In some quarters, trouble would seem 
to emanate owing to the lack of propel 
understanding of what is God." 

Taken together, it sounded pretty 
much like the VHP’s own tirade against 
"atheistic governments". 

A little over a month before this judge¬ 
ment, on 10 May, Justices Kuldip Singh 
and R.M. Sahai of the Supreme Court 
gave their verdict on a bigamy case 
(Sarla Mudgal vs Union of India). 

The facts of the case were simple: a 
Hindu husband had converted to Islam 



Tht Supreme Courts the Judiciary le being buffeted by politico 


to marry a Muslim woman. He claimed 
that since he had become a Muslim, he 
was entitled to have more than one wife. 
His first wife, a Hindu, went to court 
against this. 

The court held that since his first mar¬ 
riage was under Hindu law (which prohi¬ 
bits bigamy), he would continue to be 
bound by it until his marriage was annul¬ 
led. 

The case seemed straightforward. \ 
Hindu husband had converted to marry 
again and was stopped from getting 
away with it. But the judgement got mir¬ 
ed in controversy as it chose to use the 
case to indict other religious communi¬ 
ties, more or less accusing them of being 


anti-national and fissiparous. 

Justice Kuldip Singh, in a sweeping 
statement, said, "The Hindus along with 
Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains have forsak¬ 
en their sentiments in the cause of the 
national unity and integration, some 
other communities would not." The com¬ 
munities conspicuously left out were 
Muslims, Christians, Jews, Parsis etc., 
and they have not taken kindly to the 
judge’s remarks. 

The judgement went a step further. It 
not only indicted the government for not 
enforcing a uniform civil code "but also 
directed it — through the office of the 
Prime Minister — to report back within 
a year, on the steps taken to introduce 
common code. 
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BRIEF 


How dispassionate are our judges? Leading 
lawyers weigh the pros and cons of judicial 
activism 


A simple case of bigamy was, thus, 
‘elevated’ to the status of a case on uni¬ 
form civil code. 

This was followed by the Madras prin¬ 
cipal sessions judge granting bail to Sus- 
hil Sharma, the prime accused in Delhi’s 
gruesome tandoor murder case. The 
judge, M. Gopalasamy, claimed he was 
unaware of the case despite the wide 
publicity given to it in the press. 

On the other hand, a Delhi judge refus¬ 
ed to grant bail to industrialist Rajan Pil- 
lai, despite a doctor’s certificate. Pillai 
ultimately died in custody due to cirrho¬ 
sis of liver. 

W hile the bail judgements have been 
almost unanimously condemned 
as severe lapses, the previous two judge- 


The activist phase 
of the judiciary 
began with 
Justices P.N. 
Bhagwati and 
V.R. Krishna Iyer 
(below). Since 
then, many 
landmark 
judgements have 
been made 


ments have raised doubts about whether 
the increasing use of extraneous matters 
in judgements and the growing subjecti¬ 
vity of judicial observations are a heal¬ 
thy trend. 

Says senior Supreme Court lawyer 
Rajeev Dhavan, "In the last 15 years, 
judges have been prone to quote legal 
material that has not been cited before 
them and non-legal material which 
seeks to embellish their judgements. 
The chaste model of common law is for 
the judge to concentrate on what is argu¬ 
ed and cited. This chaste model no lon¬ 
ger exists." 

In the Ramamoorthy judgement on 
the VHP, for instance, the judge* s perso¬ 
nal faith in the Sai Baba had no conceiva¬ 
ble connection with the case. 


If anything, it established 
how deeply religious the 
judge himself was 
something that certainly 
does not add to the objec¬ 
tivity of the case. 

Said a lawyer, 'It was 
bad enough that you have 
politicians saying you 
cannot separate religion 
from politics. But to have 
judges doing the same 
thing is a little too much." 

Adds Supreme Court 
lawyei C.S. Vaidyana- 
than, "Judges should not 
quote from religious texts 
on sensitive matters in 
the context of the secular 
society that we have. 
Unless of course, it is 
essential ior the adjudica¬ 
tion of issues of the case." 

But what has really 
exercised a large section 
of people are the sweep¬ 
ing observations made in 
the uniform civil code 
case that have been objec¬ 
ted to on many grounds. 
Not only did thousands of 
Muslims congregate at 
Delhi to protest against 
the judges’ remarks and 
the observations on the 
uniform civil code, but a 
large section of the legal 
fraternity itself raised many objections. 

The objections are on three grounds: 
(a) the extra-legal subjective comments 
against communities, (b) the sweeping 
generalisations that overlook a few 
important points of law, and (c) the 
attempt by the court to push for a uni¬ 
form civil code. 

To begin with, says Vaidyanathan, 
"Those sweeping remarks against entire 
communities were absolutely uncalled 
for. Specially since a community as such 
cannot seek redress for a judge’s 
remarks." 

Says Dhavan, "A large number of 
judgements throughout history have 
been significant and interesting because 
of the extra-legal comments that are 
made. But they cannot be made oblivi- 



Justice Kuldip 
Singh’s reading of 
the Hindu code as 
being a major step 
towards a just 
uniform civil code 
is going overboard 
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ous of any social or political impact that 
they have." Dhuvan says that though 
there is a mechanism in law to deal with 
comments by seeking their deletion, it is 
very difficult to seek deletion of general 
comments, as it only adds to the 
controversy. 

Such sweeping state¬ 
ments against religious 
communties are usually 
the domain of political 
parties and, more specifi¬ 
cally, of parties like the 
i BJP. Dhavan, however, 
says, "Kuldip Singh is a 
totally secular man. The 
comments are not intend¬ 
ed to be communal and 
have been malappropriat- 
ed by people. The politici¬ 
sation of this issue is far 
more severe than 
Kuldip’s judgement." 

One of the bulwark 
principles of law is that 
justice not only has to be 
done, but has to be seen to 
be done. Does it matter 
that Dhavan knows for a 
fact that Justice Kuldip 
Singh is not communal? 

Do we have to depend on 
personal character certifi¬ 
cates of judges to accept M | , 

( the fairness of their JUQgeS 
judgements? Context C 


continuance of such special customs." 
This, he argues, was a recognition of the 
right of certain religious denominations 
within the Hindu fold to preserve their 
customs and traditions. 

Justice H M Sccrvai, too, in a recent 


code issue. But while they may claim 
ignorance, can the court do the same? 

Vaidyanathan makes an important 
point when he says, "If certain denomi¬ 
nations within the Hindu fold can conti¬ 
nue their customs and so can the STs, 


y* n. 





T he extra-legal com- 1U1 
ments apart, some . —— 
lawyers even object to the judgement, 
which they feel, overlooked certain 
points of law. 

Says Vaidyanathan, "It is wrong to 
say that the Hindus have a uniform code. 
Even the Hindu code recognised certain 
special customs and traditions such as 
among the Nairs of Kerala or the aliasan - 
tana law and permitted preservation and 


"Judges should not quote from religious texts on sensitive matters in the 
context of the secular society that we have. Unless of course, it is essential 
for the adjudication of the issues of the case," says C.S. Vaidyanathan 


article argued that the judgement has 
overlooked the fact that all Hindu laws 
have one provision — that none of the 
laws will apply to any Scheduled Tribes, 
v ho have been allowed to retain their 
cultural identity. 

Political parties have carefully skirted 
the STs and have often selectively target¬ 
ed a particular community on the civil 


equally and logically, the minorities can¬ 
not be compelled to fall in line with the 
majority of the majority community." 
Simply put, if the STs can be allowed to 
retain their cultural identity, why can’t 
the Muslims and Christians and Jews 
etc.? 

Besides, the manner in which the 
judgement has indicted communities 



CONTROVERSIAL JUDGEMENTS 


RAJAN PILLAI 


" . - •' ■ • *\>4 


A Delhi judge refused to 
grant bail to the biscuit king 
despite a doctor’s 
certificate. Pillai ultimately 
died in custody 




VISHWA HINDU PARISHAD 


In the VHP ban issue, the 
judge chose to go beyond 
the facts of the case. He 
stressed that non-believers 
were liable to get into trouble 
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form civil code, I do not share Justice 
Kuldip Singh’s enthusiasm about the 
code nor his indictment of communities 
which resist the code " 

Even lawyers like Shanti Bhushan, 


not belonging to the ‘Hindu told’ (or form civil code, I do not share Justice Bn fact, there is a feeling that judge- 
resisting— unlike their Hindu brethren Kuldip Singh’s enthusiasm about the ■ments ure being increasingly aimed at 
— the uniform code gives the impres- code nor his indictment of communities the, gallery. Sounding like newspaper 
sion that the ’’uniform Hindu code” is an which resist the code ” columns, in whose verbosity somewhe- 

acceptable and just one. re the facts of the case are hidden. For 

Says Dhavan, "The codification of Even lawyers like Shanti Bhushun, instance, says Dhavan. "The suicide 

? judgement began with a 
2 quote from a poet. The 
£ Shah Bano judgement 
began with a flourish on 
women being made from 
a crooked bone of a rib, 
comments that made the 
judgements unpalatable." 

Such comments, often 
uncalled lor, more often 
than not vitiate the judge¬ 
ment and overshadow its 
objectivity. For instance, 
when the judge in the 
Ayodhya case argued 
that Muslims should have 
no problems with giving 
up the Babri Masjid 
because namaaz , after 
all, could also be offered 
in the open, Dhavan says 
it was like saying you 
could also urinate in the 
open, so... 

Most lawyers, 

however, defend the 
judges’ right to extra- 

’'Earlier, if an executive order was unconstitutional, the judiciary would vaianathZ " 8 ThSe 
strike it down. Now, experience has shown that the executive is not doing its are J ud s es and judges, 
job, so the judiciary is taking over," says Shanti Bhushan MpatiauT i" wouS 

fault them on that. It is 

Hindu laws was profoundly skewed, who strongly believe that it’s high time a their right. Though, ideally, we should 

incomplete and did not fulfil all the gen- uniform civil code is imposed, agree that have judgements of the type of the Privy 

der justice requirements of the Constitu- the judgement did not do well to ignore Council or the US Supreme Court which 

tion. Justice Kuldip Singh’s reading of this aspect of the law. Says Bhushan, "If go only into the issue and are by and 

the Hindu code as being a major step progress is necessary for Hindu women, large brief." 

towards a just uniform civil code, is why is it not necessary for Muslim Says lawyer Arun Jaitley, "All judges 
going over the board." women? But the judgement would have have their own style of functioning and 

Adds Dhavan, "Since I believe gen- done well to make a similar reference to writing judgements. If the contents of 

derjustice is more important than the uni- the Scheduled Tribes as well." the judgement are not objectionable, 



Hindu laws was profoundly skewed, 
incomplete and did not fulfil all the gen¬ 
der justice requirements of the Constitu¬ 
tion. Justice Kuldip Singh’s reading of 
the Hindu code as being a major step 
towards a just uniform civil code, is 
going over the board." 

Adds Dhavan, "Since I believe gen¬ 
der justice is more important than the uni- 


who strongly believe that it’s high time a 
uniform civil code is imposed, agree that 
the judgement did not do well to ignore 
this aspect of the law. Says Bhushan, "If 
progress is necessary for Hindu women, 
why is it not necessary for Muslim 
women? But the judgement would have 
done well to make a similar reference to 
the Scheduled Tribes as well." 








then a judge should be conceded to write 
his judgement the way he chooses." 

Dhavan is vociferous in his assertion 
that it is exactly the extra-legal com¬ 
ments that make a judgement inter¬ 
esting. He says, "A large number of 
judgements throughout history have 
been significant and interesting because 
of the extra-legal comments. Good or 
bad, they are creative." 

But are we looking for 
literary creativity for 
from the judiciary? And 
if yes, are there any limits 
that this creativity should 
observe 9 

T he "activist phase" of 
the judiciary began, in 
a way, with Justices P.N. 

Bhagwati and V.R. Krish¬ 
na Iyer. Since then, while 
many landmark judge¬ 
ments have been made, 
there is also a growing 
fear that a judicial take- "Increi 
over has been set into j 

motion. 

Says Janata Dal leader 
I.K. Gujral, "lncrea- 
singly, thejudiciary is tak- 1 
ing over the role of the 
legislature. In some 
cases, one could say there 
is ample moral justifica¬ 
tion, but it certainly 
should not be made into a 
general judicial 

principle." 

Says Vaidyanathan, 

"In the capitation fee case 
(where the court banned 
private professional colle¬ 
ges from charging capita¬ 
tion fees), the court excee¬ 
ded its brief when it read 
the directive principle of 
providing education into 
fundamental rights." 

This, says Vaidyanathan, 
tantamounts to M A111 

lc 8 islating - funrtini 

In fact, if that logic IunCUOl 

were lo be followed, it is 

not unthinkable that a uni- ■ 

form civil code, also mentioned in the 

directive principles, may some day be 

read as a fundamental right by the 

judiciary. 

Constitutional expert H.M. Seervai 
has himself warned against this in his rec¬ 
ent article in which he called on the judi- 
ciaiy not to forget that the makers of the 


Constitution deliberately made direc¬ 
tive principles "unenforceable". 

Agrees Gujral, "There are issues 
which have to be decided only after a 
national debate and a national consen¬ 
sus." 

This judicial "encroachment" has ine¬ 
vitably led to thejudiciary being buffet¬ 
ed by politics and political processes. 



"Increasingly, thejudiciary is taking 
over the role of the legislature," says I.K. 
Gujral 



"All judges have their own style of 
functioning and writing judgements,' 
says Arun Jaitley 


For instance, Arun Jaitley, known for 
his BJP sympathies, defends the civil 
code case not merely because of the 
merits of the case but as he says, ' When 
the Ayodhya judgement passed sweep¬ 
ing comments on the majority commu¬ 
nity, you people did not say anything. 
Why are you kicking up a fuss now?" 


T here is also an emerging school of 
thought that believes that this kind of 
judicial take-over is justified. Says Vai¬ 
dyanathan, despite being a supporter of 
greater objectivity in judicial observa¬ 
tions, "Governments have evolved and 
developed policies looking only at vote- 
banks, not larger public interest. Judges 
are more distanced from them and, there¬ 
fore, possibly more objective." 

Shanti Bhushan is more vociferous, 
"Earlier the judiciary was more conser¬ 
vative. If an executive order was uncon¬ 
stitutional, it would strike it down. Now, 
experience has shown that the executive 
is not doing its job, so thejudiciary is tak¬ 
ing over." 

Dhavan argues that the entire public 
interest litigation system has been based 
on judges "creatively interpreting" the 
Constitution. "We cannot applaud the 
Supreme Court in matters of social justi¬ 
ce and then turn around and say that this 
juristic technique is wrong," says 
Dhavan. 

This we-are-the-only-caretakers syn¬ 
drome is widespread in the legal frater¬ 
nity. Says Shanti Bhushan, "Judicial acti¬ 
vism is necessary to maintain rule of 
law. The judiciary is not only exercising 
executive power but also deciding 
which is the best way to execute it." 

But politics and politicians, with all 
their faults, are still accountable to the 
public and can be thrown or voted out of 
office. Who is thejudiciary accountable 
to? And what recourse does the public 
have from judicial verdicts? 

Few people have forgotten that dur¬ 
ing India’s most trying times — the 
Emergency — the judiciary convenient¬ 
ly backed out, postponing all 
Emergency-related cases. 

If thejudiciary is so keen to "maintain 
rule of law", why did it back out on pass¬ 
ing a judgement on the Babri Masjid 
issue? 

When political partes and outfits like 
the VHP openly declared from public 
platforms that they would disobey any 
judicial verdict that went against them 
— and they did that so blatantly on 6 
December, 1992—what did thejudicia¬ 
ry do to "maintain rule of law"? 

Says a senior lawyer, "The Constitu¬ 
tion specifically demarcated different 
areas for different branches of the state. 
There was a reason for this. It was to 
avoid the total take-over by any one 
organ of the state. And it is this oligopo¬ 
ly — the take-over by a few people — 
that we must be careful against." • 
Sa Ht m Rmnl/NmwDtiM 
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MANITALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIVAR 


SACK 

JAYALAUTHA! 

And save the Constitution 


Thirtieth June, 
1995, passed with¬ 
out a single scan¬ 
dalised editorial, 
without so much as 
one thundering 
op-ed article, with¬ 
out evciji one little 
cry of pain from 
our so easily outra¬ 
ged columnists. I want to know the rea¬ 
son why. For, on that date, one of the 
most outrageous frauds ever was per¬ 
petrated on our Constitution. 

Thanks, however, to the conspiracy 
of silence resorted to by our press and its 
political puppets, you, dear reader, pro¬ 
bably have no idea what 1 am talking 
about. So, let me explain. 

On 22 December, 1992, the Lok 
Sabha passed the two Bills that added a 
new Part IX to the Constitution provid¬ 
ing constitutional sanction — and, more 
important, constitutional sanctity — to 
elected local government through pan- 
chayats and nagarpalikas. The Rajya 
Sabha passed the Bills next day, the only 
dissenting voices being the ugly axis of 
the AIADMK and their partners in sin, 
the DMK. 

Thereafter, the Constitution required 
half the legislatures in the country to 
pass resolutions signalling their accept¬ 
ance of the constitutional amendments. 
This target was reached in April 1993 
and, after obtaining the President’s 
assent, the new constitutional provi¬ 
sions relating to Panchayati Raj were 
published in the Gazette of India on 23 
April, 1993, while the provisions relat¬ 
ing to the nagarpalikas (municipalities) 
were gazetted on 1 June, 1993. 

The constitutional requirement was 
that within 365 days of the gazetting of 
these new constitutional provisions, 
state legislatures had to pass state legisla- 
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tion bringing their respective state laws 
for the panchayats and the nagarpalikas 
in conformity with the constitutional 
requirements of Part IX. 

Amazingly, this deadline was met — 
in the case of Tamil Nadu by a whisker, 
the legislature having passed the new 
Tamil Nadu Panchayati Raj Act a little 
after midnight on 22/23 April, 1994, 
rather than before midnight the same 
night — a minor infraction that surely 
even the least generous-hearted constitu¬ 
tional fundamentalist (that’s me!) 
would forgive. 

THIS IS where the sin for which I am 
going to roast in Hell comes into play. 
When, back in 1989, a small team of 
civil servants under the leadership of 
rural development secretary Vinod 
Pandc were drafting the constitutional 
amendments, the legal affairs secretary, 
Ms Rama Devi (who is now secretary- 
general of the Rajya Sabha) suggested 
| that we put in a specific provision relat¬ 
ing to the holding of the first round of 
elections to the panchayats and the 
nagarpalikas. 

Tragically, the rest of the team, includ¬ 
ing me, turned down the suggestion. Our 
argument was that the most transitory 
provision possible was a provision relat¬ 
ing to the first round of elections 
because once those elections were held, 
that provision would be rendered redun¬ 
dant. Why, therefore, overburden the 
Constitution with a merely transitional 
provision when the imperative of hold¬ 
ing the first round of elections immedia¬ 
tely after the passage of the new state 
legislation would be clear from a plain 
reading of trie new Part IX taken as a 
whole? 

That was where we erred. Unlike 
Rama Devi, the rest of us in the team had 
not quite plumbed the depths of venality 
to which our state-level politicians are 
capable of sinking (which, perhaps, 
explains how Rama has since risen to 
her present eminence!) We innocently 
thought (or, at any rate, I did) that since 
the Constitution stated that "there shall 
be constituted panchayats and 
nagarpalikas at every level" and that 
no panchayat or nagarpalika shall 
remain dissolved for a period exceeding 
six months”, the two provisions read 
together must mean that the first round 
of panchayat /nagarpalika elections 
would be held within six months of the 
passage of the new state legislation. 

It, therefore, came as a bit of a shock 
to me when, after the passage of Part IX 


by Parliament, I learned from the law 
secretary, the redoubtable P.C. Rao, that 
the flaw in my early education was my 
failure to take a degree in law: the con¬ 
struction I had placed upon the two pro¬ 
visions was, apparently, bad in constitu¬ 
tional law. However, the law depart¬ 
ment opined (legal luminaries never 
hold an opinion; they opine!) — the law 
department opined that the first round of 
elections has to be held not within six 
months but within 12 months of the pass¬ 
age of the new legislation. 


The gravamen of the law depart¬ 
ment’s view, 1 am told, was that as the 



The one MP who realised that 
chief ministers might well not 
hold panchayat elections as 
per the constitutional 
schedule was Nitish Kumar 
(above), who was on the verge 
of making his bid to oust that 
infernal Yadai^Laloo Prasad 
of Bihar 


Constitution states that state-financed 
commissions, to determine the appor¬ 
tionment of funds between the state 
governments and the 

panchayats/nagarpalikas, shall be esta¬ 
blished within one year of the passage of 
the new state legislation, clearly such 
state-financed commissions will have 
nothing to do unless, meantime, duly 
elected panchayats/ nagarpalikas have 
been constituted. 

THE LEGAL legerdemain apart, the 
import of the law department’s interpre¬ 
tation was that any state without duly 


elected panchayats in position on 23 
April, 1995, and duly elected 
nagarpalikas in position on 1 June, 
1995, would be ultra vires of the Consti¬ 
tution — the only crime, in our law, 
which is worse than Sushil Sharma’s 
shenanigans. 

The one MP who realised that chief 
ministers might well not hold panchayat 
elections as per the constitutional sche¬ 
dule was Nitish Kumar, Kurmi numero 
uno , then in the Janata Dal and on the 
verge of making his bid to oust that infer¬ 
nal Yadav, Laloo Prasad of Bihar. 
Shrewdly calculating that if the funda¬ 
mentalist construction was maintained, 
Laloo Prasad Yadav would be compell¬ 
ed to risk the panchayat polls before the 
state Assembly polls, Nitish reckoned 
that Laloo would do everything possible 
to not face his Opposition in panchayat 
polls before the Assembly polls. 

He, therefore, insistently pressed the 
then minister of state for rural develop¬ 
ment, the hapless Rameshwar Thakur, 
to categorically assure the House that sta¬ 
tes like Bihar would be compelled to 
hold panchayat elections within the sti¬ 
pulated period, whatever the political 
inconvenience this might cause the state 
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leadership. Exasperated, perhaps, by the 
minister's less-than-categorical replies, 
the Hon’ble Speaker, Shri Shivraj Patil, 
took the virtually unprecedented step of 
intervening in the argument to say that if 
state governments failed to hold the pan- 
chayat elections on time they "could 
even be dismissed" ("barkhust bhi lave 
ja sakte ha in"). 

For those interested in getting their 
facts irrefutably correct, 1 invite referen¬ 
ce to the official Lok Sabha records lot 
the proceedings of Question Hour on 2 
March, 1994. 

It became clear by the end oi 1994 
that Nilish Kumar’s worst fears were 
coming true. Not only Bihar but a whole 
sheaf of states, both Congress-ruled and 
Opposition-ruled, were showing no 
signs of adhering to the deadline of 
April 1995. The ministry of rural deve¬ 
lopment, therefore, hit on the brilliant 
idea of notifying all stales m imminent 
danger oi violating the Constitution that 
by mid-February, 1995. funds for rural 
development would be cut oil to states 
that did not have duly elected pan- 
chayats in place. 

Since the Cabinet minister in charge 
of rural development was the Prime 


Minister himself, the announcement 
packed a powerful political punch. 
Every delinquent state fell in line and at 
least announced a poll schedule by the 
mid-February deadline, even it the elec¬ 
tion itself was not held by that date 

ENTER OUR Revolut ionarv Leaderette 
(Turatchi Thalaivi ), Tamil Mother < l'luh 
mizh 1'haai ), Cauvery Mother (Karen 
Thaat ), three-times honoiaiy doctoi (to 
Karunanidhi's solitary honoiarv docto¬ 
rate), Doctor Doctor Doctor .1. Javalali- 
tha, chief ministei of Tamil Nadu (For 
benighted non-Tamihans, it is hereby 
clarified that these are the titles by which 
she is variously known to her admiring 
fans Mussolini alone, I suspect, had a 
larger number ol honorific^—but he rul 
ed for 21 years; give Out I ady - * I use 
the upper case because (4 the compari¬ 
son she has already had diawn between 
Herself and the Virgin Mary — give Our 
Lady half a chance and I assure you Mus¬ 
solini’s record will be removed fiom 
The Guinness Book Of World Records 
within much less than 21 years. Pcihaps 
we will then be able to call her Guinness 
Thaai !) 

Enter, as 1 was saving, Madam J. 


Jayalahtha. Just before St Valentine’s 
Day, which, as you know, fell this year, 
as usual, 24 hours before the expiry of 
the Rameshwar Thakur deadline, 
Jayalalitha managed to wangle out of 
the Prime Minister the Valentine’s Day 
gift of a stay of execution. Funds were 
not cut off; hence, there was no danger 
of the chief minister's cut-outs growing 
any leaner. She was gently asked to put 
her house in order—just as every single 
othci errant chief minister, including 
Kamnukaran, Kerala’s Congress chief 
minister at the time, had fallen in line by 
at least announcing a poll schedule, even 
if not actually holding an election, by 15 
February. 

Jayalalitha, with her penchant for 
being different, did not announce a poll 
schedule then. But, on 13 March, 1995, 
Governor Channa Reddy, reading the 
Governor’s Address to the budget ses¬ 
sion of the Tamil Nadu state Assembly, 
announced that panehayat elections 
would be held by 30 June, 1995. Madam 
too, apparently, had fallen in line; and 
innocents like me congratulated our¬ 
selves on having a Prime Minister who, 
by quiet diplomacy, could get things 
done that the immature like me, 



Rural development 
minister Jagannath 
Mishra has 
announced that he 
will give no funds 
for rural 

development after 
October 1995. The 
credibility of his 
threat is zero, 
jayalalitha knows 
that the threat will 
prove toothless in 
November 
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shouting for blood con- ' 

sistcnily, failed to 
achieve. Impatiently, wc 
brushed aside the sceptic¬ 
ism of the sceptics, deny- Afterthli 
ing to ourselves that 
Jayalalitha could be so will be I 
outrageous as to go back noreat 
on her own plighted troth bones 1 

We have now learned 

how innocent we were ___ 

Jayalalitha lun gone back 
on her plighted troth. Thirtieth June has 
passed — and she has done nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to hold the pan- 
chayat elections. Of the three delinquent 
states of Fcbiuary 1 995 — - Bihar, Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu — Kerala has announc¬ 
ed panchayat elections for September 
and Bihar for December. Tamil Nadu 
now has the sole distinction of being not 
only pam hayat-less but bereft even of 
the promise of polls. 

WHAT IS to be done? 

Rural development mini¬ 
ster Jagannath Mishra 
has announced that he 
will give no lunds for 
rural development after 
October 1995. His minis¬ 
try is, thus, crying wolf a 
[ second time. The credibi¬ 
lity of his threat is zero. 

Jayalalitha knows that 
the threat will prove as 
toothless in November as 
the last threat proved 
toothless in February. 

Indeed, she has an 
even stronger suit to play. 

She is not holding the pan¬ 
chayat elections, she has 
said, because she "for¬ 
got" to make provision for reservation 
for the backwards in her April 1994 
legislation. So much fof her solicit^!: 
for the backwards! The trick card up hei 
sleeve is that if she is compelled to hold 
elections without this provision she will 
portray herself as the defender of the 
backwards, and the Centre as the villain 
of the piece, thus making up for the mill¬ 
ion lapses of her partymen in any local 
body elections that might he forced 
upon her. 

In-actual fact, all she has to do is 
amend the 1994 Act, even by ouh nance, 
with a single sentence providing X per 
cent reservation for the backwards. 
That’s all. But she makes a dupe of the 
people of Tamil Nadu, and a hostage of 
the central government, by pretending 


STOP PRESS 


After this column was sent to press, the Chief minister of 
Tamil Nadu has announced thatpanchayat elections 
will be held In October. Given her track record, there is 
no reason to believe her. But, somehow, I feel it in my 
bones that she will not be able to cheat us yet another 
time. Here’s hoping—MSA. 


the imperative of biting 
the political bullet to 
ensure respect for the 
Constitution. 


to some insuperable difficulty in this 
regard 

Indeed, she might even be hoping that 
she will he dismissed under Article 356 
of the Constitution so that she can divert 
attention from her own failings by mak¬ 
ing an issue out of her dismissal. 

I think someone should call her bluff. 

Two Tamil Nadu Congress MPs, Tin- 
divanam Ramamurthi and Jayantt Nata- 
rajan, are attempting to do so through 



Ritfiv Gandhi: he deeply believed In 
constitutional sanction and 
sanctity to Panchayatl Raj 

piibla interest litigation. They have fil¬ 
ed a writ petition before the Madras 
High Court praying for a direction to the 
state government to fulfill without fail 
its constitutional duty to hold panchayat 
and ncigarpalika elections immediately. 

I wish they had invited me to join 
them. I would have sought a further 
direction from the High Court to the cen¬ 
tral government to fulfill its constitution¬ 
al obligation to ensure that state govern¬ 
ments are run in accordance with the 
Constitution. That is why Article 356 
exists. It is meant not only to punish err¬ 
ant state governments. It exists also to 
remind the central government of 


Melons I SAID a minute ago that 

thereto to t> c wilfully and 

itinmy flagrantly in violation of 

another the Constitution is a 

worse crime even than 

_the one Sushil Sharma is 

accused of. I say this 
with all deliberation. Sharma allegedly 
muidered one person. Chief ministers 
who deliberately flout the Constitution 
murder an entire nation. We cannot con¬ 
tinue as a democracy if the Constitution 
is blatantly violated. Our fate then will 
be the fate of Pakistan Laws may be 
broken; the nation will survive. But 
when the Constitution is stamped upon, 
constitutional governance itself is called 
into question; the state may not survive. 

That, indeed, is why 
Rajiv Gandhi so deeply 
believed in constitutional 
sanction and sanctity to 
the third tier of governan¬ 
ce — Panchayati Raj — 
which was already on the 
statute books of most sta¬ 
tes. The Constitution has 
a sanctity that ordinary 
municipal law does not 
possess. It is that sanctity 
which Jayalalitha is viola¬ 
ting with apparent 
impunity. 

Yes, wc can await the 
Madras High Court’s 
orders on the public inter¬ 
est litigation undertaken 
by Ramamurthi and 
Jayanti Natarajan. But that is to once 
again entrust to the courts what the exe¬ 
cutive should be doing. If the central 
government is to have any credibility as 
the guardian of the Constitution, it 
should immediately dismiss the Jayalali¬ 
tha government for gross abuse of the 
Constitution and damn the political 
consequences. 

In any case, every Tamilian but the 
TN Congress leadership knows that the 
Congress on its own counts for little in 
the politics of the state, Jayalalitha or no 
Jayalalitha. So, what are we afraid of? 
We cannot do worse kicking her out 
than we will keeping her on! • 


(The vfewg expreeeed in thie column arc thoae of an 
Irresponsible, If conedpnce+tricken, back-bonohor and 
do not bind either the Congress or government in New 
Dalhil) 
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THE SOUTH BLOCI 


INDER MALHOTRA 


Cry freedom- 

Burma’s pro-democracy leader Aung San Suu Kyi is released 


Even a month ago, sea¬ 
soned observers of the 
Myanmar scene were 
discounting hints 
from Yangon that 
Aung San Suu Kyi» 
could be set free soon. 
Consequently, her 
unconditional release from house arrest 
lasting six years has been welcomed 
across the globe. At the same time, 
however, there arc doubts and misgiv¬ 
ings about the precise intentions of the 
State Law and Order Council (SLORC), 
as the ruling military 
junta calls itself. 

These doubts and 
uncertainties are accen¬ 
tuated by the complete 
blackout of the news of 
Suu Kyi's release in 
Myanmar's own, 

officially-controlled 
media. Moreover, barely 
24 hours before lifting all 
restrictions on her, the 
army's official newspa¬ 
per had published a vile 
attack on her, indicating 
perhaps that there was a 
division of opinion 
within SLORC over the 
dramatic decision in the 
offing. 

For her part, the brave woman who 
won a massive mandate in the 1990 elec¬ 
tions that were later annulled by the 
repressive military regime has left no 
one in any doubt about where she stands. 
She has made it clear that her release 
will have any meaning only if it presa¬ 
ges restoration of democracy. But she 
has stated, equally emphatically, that the 
road to this goal is through "dialogue 
and reconciliation". 

The choice, according to her, is bet¬ 
ween "dialogue and utter devastation", 
and she has stressed, for good measure, 
that the difference between the rival 
sides in South Africa, now jointly ruling 
that country, were far greater than those 
between the votaries of democracy and 
the military in Myanmar. Indeed, she 


has gone so far as to declare that the 
army has a "role" in Myanmar but not 
that of supplanting the democratically- 
elected government of the country. 

The military in Myanmar cannot 
expect a better offer from the principal 
leader of the movement for the return of 
power to the people. But it is difficult to 
be sure about the likely response of the 
hard-faced brass hats. The apparent divi¬ 
sions within the SLORC leadership arc a 
complicating factor. And absolute 
power seized illegally is a very heady 
wine that is extremely hard to give up. 


Under these circumstances, the ques¬ 
tion surely arises as to why have the mili¬ 
tary rulers set Suu Kyi free. The answer 
is simple. No longer content with help 
and investments only from China and 
Singapore, SLORC is anxious to secure 
investments from other countries as 
well. For this it was necessary to release 
the most famous dissident in captivity 
(there are at least 20,000 more) who is a 
Nobel laureate and universally admired. 

The timing of her release was virtual¬ 
ly forced on the military by circumstan¬ 
ces. On 11 July was to expire the previ¬ 
ous six-month extension of Suu Kyi’s 
incarceration in her own home. On the 
same day, the US Congress was schedul¬ 
ed to adopt a resolution demanding a 
halt to all multilateral aid to Myanmar to 


impose fresh sanctions on it. So, IQ July 
had to be the day on which liberty must 
be restored to her. 

Japan is the only country which has 
rushed in with a promise of immediate 
restoration of financial aid to the milita¬ 
ry regime in Yangon. It appears that the 
two governments had been in touch 
about what was afoot. For, it was no 
mere coincidence that the first word of 
Suu Kyi’s impending release came from 
the Japanese agency, Kyodo. The Asso¬ 
ciation of South-East Asian Nations, 
which has been trying to lessen Myan¬ 


mar’s isolation over the years, also 
seems rather happy. Other countries are 
more reserved and none more so than 
this country. 

For this the South Block deserves to 
be complimented. In diplomacy, reticen¬ 
ce is a virtue. In any case, as Talleyrand 
used to say, zeal is the on** thing to be 
avoided. Within hours of the event. New 
Delhi issued a statement warmly welco¬ 
ming Suu Kyi's release. But it refrained 
from saying anything more. 

Of course, we should throw our 
weight in support of restoration of 
democracy — the Nehru Award to Suu 
Kyi had a message of its own—but this 
is better done behind the scenes rather 
than by shouting from the housetops. • 



Aung San Suu Kyi has 
made it dear that her 
release win have any 
meaning only if it 
presages restoration of 
democracy. But she has 
stated, equally 
emphatically, that the 
road to this goal is 
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Up for grabs 

Encroachers are nibbling away at the Borivali National Park 




D on’t you think it 
is a marvellous 
thing for a city 
with a popula¬ 
tion of 11 mill¬ 
ion to have a sprawling national park of 
103 sq.km in its midst?” asks A.K. 
Nigam, chief conservator of Bombay’s 
Borivali National Park (BNP), rhetori¬ 
cally. This aside, the park’s chief claim 
to fame is its leopard population. 
Approximately, 40 of these magnificent 
animals roam and breed freely within 
the park. 

But the BNP is ridiculously understaf¬ 
fed and underfunded. Its annual budget 
of Rs 1.35 crore is meant to cover eve¬ 
rything from salaries to upkeep to the 
food for the captive lions. There is only 
one wireless set, while there are about 
60 unarmed chowkidars , who have to 
move around on foot as the park has only 
onef^ehicle for patrolling. And, they are 
to patrol 98 km of the park’s 



boundary of which only six km is wal¬ 
led. "Wc arc fighting a losing battle," 
laments an official. 

Admittedly, the park’s planning has 
been a little haphazard. When the BNP 
was opened in 1986, officials nol only 
inherited the nightmare of an unwallcd 
park but also had to pul up with vehicles 
plying on metalled roads and indiscrimi¬ 
nate building activities in areas uncom¬ 
fortably close to the reserve. Plus, parts 
of the BNP were occupied by the Aarey 
Milk Company, the MAFCO meat facto¬ 
ry, a stone quarry and the Maharashtra 
State Electricity Board. 

S o, the BNP officials w ere given char¬ 
ge of a chequered park of 103 sq.km 
with a staff of 145, of whom roughly 50 
were guards and a few trained in field 
work. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
the park would run into a host of 
problems. 

And the biggest problem — human 


habitation within the park — is proving 
impossible to eradicate. Though the 
BNP has 2,500 human residents official¬ 
ly, unofficial estimates put the number 
at around I (>,000. 

Encroachers from slums surrounding 
the park are inching their way in at a 
steady pace. Over 200 hectares of park 
property have already been misappropri¬ 
ated over a period of two years. Huts ate 
being erected at the rate of two to three 
per day, very often using timber from 
the park itself. And quick to join them 
are the slum lords from the Damupada 
and Sanjay Gandhi Nagar areas, selling 
plots of the park’s land. 

The authorities are actually battling 
encroachment on two fronts. Apart from 
the totally illegal, external encroach¬ 
ment, they are facing another small 
dilemma. This concerns the padas or 
hamlets, which have been there even 
before the park was funned. But after 
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the sanctuary was created, the residents 
of those hamlets were relocated outside 
the park. 

The forest officials object to these 
hamlets on two counts. One, the resi¬ 
dents indulge in minor poaching of rab¬ 
bits, fish, vegetation and firewood. And 
two, the hamlets invariably keep 
livestock and pets that arouse the hunt¬ 
ing instincts of the leopards. 

However, the numerous attempts to 
resettle the hamlets outside the park 
have failed. "More than Rs 50,000 was 
spent on resettling them hut all retur¬ 
ned," says Nigam. 

The forest dwellers have the best of 
both worlds. They retain the hold on 
their so-called ancestral land trumpeting 
their Adivasi roots while refusing alter¬ 
native arrangements on the pretext that 
they ate far away from then workplace. 

That the hamlets arc being misused is 
clear from the fact that some of the villa¬ 
gers rent out their huts. Lakshnu Jadhav 
lives in a hut in Nuvapada, one of the 
hamlets closest to 'civilisation' in the 
park. She is a floating resident, her eight- 
year-old daughter is recovering from 
tuberculosis and Lakshmi has rented the 
hut so that her child "can breathe clean 
air". Her deal with the hut-owner is sim¬ 
ple. For two months at a stretch, she 
rents the dwelling for Rs 100 per month. 
But the hut-owner, in the meantime, 
uses her room, which is near the Borivali 
station. 

Also, making f ill use of this situation 
are the local slum lords and landsharks, 
who make it easy for squatters to usurp 
the land so that at a later date they can 
reap the benefits of escalating land pri¬ 
ces. Evictions turn out to be a farce with 
residents gheraoing park officials, who 
have no police escort. Even in the few 
instances where eviction has been earn¬ 
ed out, there is no guarantee that the 
squatters will not return the next day. 

A nd to make matters worse, the squat¬ 
ters are liberally misusing the Atro¬ 
cities Act. "Whenever we try to evict 
them, they say they are tribals and that 
this is their ancestral land. They soon get 
the support of various groups who have 
no background to the case but suspect 
some sort of human rights violation. 
You can’t touch a tribal," says a range 
officer. 

Whether they are tribals or not is a 
moot point, They show none of the inna¬ 
te understanding of nature that forest 
people are known to have. They all work 
in the city and none is familiar with agri- 


HUNTING EXPEDITION 

Bal Thackeray’s son is accused of poaching 


W henever he is mired in a con¬ 
troversy, Bal Thackeray reacts 
in his characteristic style — with 
bluster and wild threats. And recent 
allegations that his son, Jaidcv, was 
involved in poaching in Bombay's 
Borivali National Park provoked a 
similar response. Thackeray rebutted 
the charge by saying that his son was 
being framed for political reasons. 

But forest officials said Jaidev 
Thackeray and his group of friends 
assaulted and threatened paik officia¬ 
ls and hunted animals. Shots were 
heard and a few' days after the inci¬ 


makes no mention of any forest offici¬ 
al saying that Jaidev made a nuisan¬ 
ce of himself nor that any shots were 
fired. Besides ail this, no police 
report has been filed." 

Thus, without saying it, the mini¬ 
ster implied that the case is as good as 
closed. That is, if from the state 
government's point of view, it was 
ever opened. 

At present, a review committee 
appointed by Union environment 
and forest minister Kamal Nath is 
supposedly investigating the inci¬ 
dent. The committee comprises Arun 


Bal Thackeray 


blasted the charge 


in his 


characteristic 


manner and said 
that his son, 
Jaidev, was being 
framed for 


political reasons 

A 



dent, the decomposed bodies of two 
full-grown female deer were found. 
The bodies had bullet wounds and 
photographs were taken of the 
carcasses. 

Ganesh Naik, minister of state for 
forests and environment, defends Jai¬ 
dev: "According to the report prepar¬ 
ed by the forest department after the 
supposed incident, they say that the 
deer died a natural death, there were 
no bullet wounds. The report also 


Ghosh, director. Project Tiger, Bittu 
Sahgal, member of the steering com¬ 
mittee of Project Tiger and Shyam 
Chainani, member of the environ¬ 
ment impact assessment committee. 

In a letter U> Kamal Nath, Sahgal 
has demanded unrestricted access to 
all information that will help the 
investigation, and has said that he 
will "make public the final report 
within 48 hours of its finalisation 
irrespective of the findings". 


i 


culture even in its most basic form. 

A case in point is the budding hamlet 
of Adivasipada at the southern periphe¬ 
ry of the park. A local builder had 
thrown squatters off his land, who in 
turn have set up their jhopdis on park 
property. 

The Adivasipada residents were giv¬ 
en compensatory land by the govern¬ 
ment, but returned saying they knew 
nothing of agriculture. A park ranger 
says the point is illustrative of the fact 


that they are not real Adivasis. 

The one bright spot is that the law is 
on the side of the park. Since the area is 
forest land and that, too, a national park, 
there is little chance of any encroach¬ 
ment being regularised. Thus, in this 
case, the squatters have absolutely no 
time-barred rights. 

But for the time being, the Borivali 
National Park appears to be besieged by 
encroachers. • 

Lylm Bmvmdam/Bombay 
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THE SKY 


"Doordarshan joins up with CNN to counter the threat from 
foreign networks 



>-CNN 
will 
16 

millidb cable 
television 
viewers in 
India and an 
additional five 
'million 
^Households, 
^ spanning 
across South 
Asia, access to 
.the CNN 



A fter nearly 18 months of deliberation and 

endless rounds of dicussions between the two 
parties, the Prime Minister's Office finally gave 
the nod for a tie-up between Doordarshan (DD) 
and the Atlanta-based CNN International 
(CNNI). The historic agreement, which was signed on 30 
June and telecast live over the domestic network, allows the 
state-controlled Doordarshan to lease out a transponder (C12) 
on Insat-2B to CNN for a 24-hour news channel at a cost of 
US $1.5 million a year. The agreement will allow 16 million 
cable television viewers in India and an additional five 
million households, spanning across South Asia, access to the 
CNNI. As for the commercial spinoff, ad revenues in excess 
of US $1.5 million will be shared equally by both the partners. 

Here is some details about the software. Initially, the 
service will contain local Indian programmes produced by 
Doordarshan, while the CNN will provide at least one hour of 
current affairs and entertainment programmes daily to be 
aired on Doordarshan’s terrestrial channels. And though 
initially, Doordarshan will transmit only one-and-a-half 
hours of programming daily, Monday through Saturday, and 
two hours on Sunday, it may later extend its local 
programming input to four hours. 

As for the programmes, the Doordarshan fare will include 
Today, a daily half-an-hour news programme produced by 
Prannoy Roy; The World: A View From India , a weekly 
global events programme; Business Plus and First Edition , 
which will review the Indian press and periodicals. 

The CNN, on its part, will beam news features such as The 
International Hour, and investigative programmes like 
Global View, Diplomatic Licence and CNN Presents. 
Round-the-clock business updates and shows such as Larry 
King Live, Showbiz Today and Style with Elsa Klensch will 
also be a part of the CNN package. 

But what has generated a lot of interest in the deal is the fact 
that CNN is the first private broadcaster to get onto an 



t.K. SUtRftt 

"It is myopic to 
assume that if 
the US goes to 
war with an 
Indian friend, 
the network 
will project an 
objective point 
of view" 



JAIPAl REDDY 

"How can the 
government 
give a free run 
to CNN? I will 
raise the issue 
in Parliament" 
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Says Nalini 
Singh, a private 
producer, "Indian 
viewers are 
extremely mature. 
If they feel that a 
certain network is 
not truthful, they 
will stop watching 
the programme" 


Indian satellite. And that, too, a foreign 
one. Not to mention the fact that the tie- 
up comes at a time when a host of other 
foreign networks are all anxious to get 
onto the Doordarshan platform. 

Apparently, the British Broadcasting 
Corportion (BBC), MTV, Home Box 



Office (HBO) and Rupert Murdoch’s 
Star TV were also negotiating with DD. 
But led Turner’s CNN walked away 
with the deal. The blow is especially 
hard for Murdoch as he was hoping to 
launch hi* Sky News -- a global news 
channel — before anybody else 


Rajat Sharma, the 
host of th cAapki 
Adalat show, 
says, "While 
Indian 

programmes get 
censored by DD, 
how can you go 
ahead and give the 
Americans a clean 
chit" 


And this is one reason why the allian¬ 
ce is being projected as a major victory 
for the Turner camp. Especially, since 
the present agreement allows CNN1 to 
compete with Star TV which beams six 
channels to the region and was the first 
to begin the cable revolution in India 


"By binding CNN in a formal agreement, we 
have made them more accountable 11 


Doordarshan\s director-general R. Basu on the implications of the tie-up 

R. Basu, director-general of aspect of the deal. We will be getting take responsibility for what the BBC 

Doordarshan , spoke to Sunday US $1.5 million for leasing the broadcasts? No, it doesn’t. Then, 

about the recent tie-up between the transponder and ad revenue in excess why should DD be accountable for 

CNN International (CNNI) and DD. of US$1.5 million will be shared what CNN broadcasts? 

Excerpts from the interview. equally by both the parties. In any case, CNN telecast was 

already being received in India. So in 

Sunday: What are the advantages Q: But how will you ensure that that case, their fare is not vastly 

which accrue to Doordarshan CNN is objective and does not give different. AH that we’ve done now is 

from the tie-up? its reports an anti-India slant? that by having a formal agreement, 

R. Basu: The pact has added Especially, when we have we’ve made them more accountable, 

strength to Doordarshan’s platform examples of BBC’s recent 

as it didn't have a 24-hour news irresponsible reporting in Q: But some fear that the foreign 

channel. This has made the DD Kashmir. Moreover, the two-year policy implications of such a tie-up 

platform more attractive to cable contract clearly mentions that can be most serious in times of 

operators. Also, Doordarshan will neither party will exercise crisis. Obviously, we don’t expect 

now have access to Tumer ‘ editorial control ’ over the other. the Americans to empathise with 

International’s film libraries and A: How does the question of the Indians if they go to war with 

theii vast distribution network. editorial responsibility suddenly our friend. 

Moreover, we will now be able to come into the picture? CNN has been A: To that my simple answer is that 

have an exchange of news in India for the last few years. It is not would you have been able to stop 

programmes apart from having as if CNN has become visible only CNN’s entry into India if this tie-up 

access to their training facilities. We after its tie-up with DD. Eailier, who hadn’t taken place? CNN was 

stand to gain in all these areas. was taking responsibility for its already being beamed into Indian 

Then, there is the commercial editorial contents? Does Star TV homes even earlier. If DD hadn't lent 
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four years ago. The fallout: India, with 
the second-largest chunk of English- 
speaking population in the world, thus 
becomes the latest battleground in the 
global media war between CNN and 
Star. 

M edia-watchers point out that Star 
TV, which has a 49 per cent stake 
in Zee TV, was assured of a news chan¬ 
nel through the Indian network. So, the 
CNN-DD tic-up will obviously help 
India counter the threat from Murdoch's 
media empire which has begun to wield 
considerable clout through its TV net¬ 
works and stakes in newspapers 
worldwide. 

An obvious advantage for Doordar- 
shan is that the pact will add strength to 
its platlorm since earlier, it did not have 
a 24-hour news channel The new avatar 
will thus be a more attiactive business 
proposition to cable operators. More so 
because DO will also have access to Tur¬ 
ner International's film libraries, its vast 
distribution nctwoik and training 
facilities. 

In fact, such is the inrercst generated 
by India's new-found importance on the 

them a transponder, then they would 
have got onto some other one. And as 
I see it, there is no dearth of 
transponders. 

Q: But why was there criticism of 
the deal? The Opposition has 
dubbed it as a 'sell-out 9 while most 
high-ups from the government 
and the I&B ministry absented 
themselves at the inaugural 
function. 

A: It was not a tie-up between two 
governments but between two media 
organisations. Then, why should 
government officials be required to 
be present? At the last major tie-up 
between Zee TV and Rupert 
Murdoch’s Star TV, was there any 
major government presence? 

As for the sell-out part, I don’t 
agree. Yes, we have sold and made 
money in the bargain. But it isn’t a 
sell-out. And as I said, by binding 
CNN in a formal agreement, we have 
only made them more accountable. 

Obviously, the ‘displeasure’ bit is 
being engineered by our rival 
competitors who are the only ones to 
get affected by the tie-up. The 
viewers are not affected by the 


globe as a lucrative market that a parlia¬ 
mentary committee, headed by Ram 
Vilas Paswan, is examining the feasibili¬ 
ty of allowing private broadcasters to 
uplink from India Also, on the cards is a 
broadcasting Bill to adhere to the Supre¬ 
me Court’s directive on the opening up 
of the airwaves. 

But as was to be expected, the DD- 
CNN deal was not without its share of 
controversy. In fact, there were pro¬ 
blems on the inauguration day itself. For 
even as Peter Vesey, vice-president of 
CNN, promised "high quality program¬ 
ming to the Indian viewers'" and ' objecti¬ 
vity", a CNN inaugural clip showed lost 


tie-up. In fact, it is in their interest as 
they will get to watch international 
news and events as they happen. And 
the viewers’ interest is the country’s 
interest. 

0* Are there more such tie-ups in 
the offing? What are 
Doordarshan's immediate 
expansion plans? 

A: We are starting an international 
service in October—that will offer a 
package of news, views and culture 
to the foreign viewers. Then, there 
are more pay services in the pipeline. 
We are also tying up with more 
foreign companies like the BBC, 
Home Box Office (HBO) and 
Discovery. • 


cows holding up traffic in a bustling 
Bombay street. But, as it turned out, the 
programme was not on cows after all but 
on the booming Indian economy! 

Another slip-up, which the scribes 
were quick to point out at the press confe¬ 
rence, was the CNN weather map which 
gave away a substantial chunk of the dis¬ 
puted Kashmir territory to Pakistan. 

Such goof-ups notwithstanding, the 
advantages of uplinking directly from 
an Indian satellite can’t be over¬ 
emphasised. Most cable operators in 
India have antiquated systems and can’t 
cope successfully with the sudden inva¬ 
sion of foreign channels. Result: an irri¬ 


tatingly fu/zy reception. 

Which explains why CNN, which 
had been beaming its programmes to 
India on Apstar 2 and Arabsat satellites 
since 1990, had to suffer a poor recep¬ 
tion. But now with the alliance coming 
through, the American TV giant gains 
direct access to Indian homes by by¬ 
passing the cable operators. And there¬ 
by, assuring the viewers of the most 
basic viewership right: a good quality 
transmission. 

B ut the question that was uppermost 
in the minds of most people was that 
of editorial responsibility. Especially 
when according to the contract "neither 
party will exercise editorial control over 
the other". And also because, as Vesey 
was at pains to specify that "the organisa¬ 
tion follows a fiercely independent edito- 



DD’s 

ft director-general R. 
4 Basu (right, seen 
* here with I&B 
secretary Bhaskar 
Ghose) says that 
the tie-up has 
made the DD 
platform more 
attractive to cable 
operators 
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rial policy and will not tailor its interna- grammes to India even if the tie-up did- "Does Star TV take responsibly for 

tional approach to each and every coun- n't take place. Reasons R. Basu, director- what BBC broadcasts? The responsibili- 

try where the programme is distributed." general of Doordarshan, "CNN was ty ultimately rests with the company 

As it turned out, this was perfect grist being beamed into Indian homes in any which reports. If CNN misreports on 

for the detractors’ mills. More so case. If DD did not have the tie-up, DD, the buck stops there." 

because they had the recent examples of would you have been able to stop As far as reporting is concerned, 

BBC’s recurrent irresponsible reporting CNN's entry?" He say* that if it wasn't many feel that no foreign, or for that mat- 

on the sensitive Kashmir issue. The Doordarshan. CNN would have been ter even Indian producer, can get away 

break-away Congress(I) faction dubbed given a platform on some other satellite, by being irresponsible. The manner in 



the tie-up as "the backdoor entry of fore¬ 
ign media", while Janata Dal threatened 
to make it an issue in Parliament in the 
coming session. Says Jaipal Reddy of 
Janata Dal, "How can the government 
give a free run to CNN? We will bring 
the matter up in the House." 

Private Indian producers also felt that 
the deal amounted to a blatant discrimi¬ 
nation. Questions Rajat Shamia, the 
host of the popular Aap ki Adalat show, 
"While Indian programmes get censor¬ 
ed by Doordarshan, how can you go 
ahead and give the Americans a clean 
chit? Pronnoy Roy recently had his 
news magazine censored simply 
because DD objected to a certain foota¬ 
ge. Going by the same logic, how can 
you allow Larry King and David Frost to 
go live. You mean while an Indian has to 
have his half-hour programming tooth- 
combed, the Americans can go ahead 
and broadcast live." 

But then, as the pro-deal lobby points 
out, it would not have been possible to 
prevent the CNN from beaming pro- 


As the debate over the 
DD-CNN tie-up rages, Indian 
viewers seem to be least 
bothered. After all, what 
matters to them is that they 
will now have an opportunity 
to see one more professional 
channel 


T here are other fears too Some say 
that such tie-ups can have disastrous 
consequences in times of crisis. As for¬ 
mer information and broadcasting mini¬ 
ster I.K. Gujaral puts it, "it is myopic to 
assume that if tomorrow America goes 
to war with an Indian friend, the network 
will project an ‘objective' point of view. 
It will say what is dictated by its own 
interests." 

But then as Basu is quick to point out, 


which the Nikki Tonight show on Star 
Plus was taken oft the air is a good 
example. 

Says Nalim Singh, a private producer 
and serial-maker, "Indian viewers arc 
extremely mature. If they feels that a 
certain network is not being truthful, 
they will stop watching the program¬ 
me " The nghi thing to do, she feels, is 
not to stop the foreign networks from 
coming in, but to grab the opportunity 
and make sure that the Indian point of 
view also gets across. "It doesn't make 
sense," she says, "to close your eyes and 
criticise the DD-CNN deal The CNN 
presence was there even before the tie- 
up. The only difference now that the 
network is bound by a formal 
agreement," 

And even as the debate over the high- 
profile tie-up rages, Indian viewers 
seem least bothered. What matters to 
them is that they will now have the 
opportunity to plug onto one more pro¬ 
fessional channel. • 

N—tm Lai/Now Delhi 
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THE TANDOORI 



Sex, crime and politics. The inside stovy of Sushil Sharma and his 

Congress links 


Sushil Shamia 
hung around with a 
certain kind of 
Congressman. He 
fell out with the 
same kind of 
Congressman. He 
was close to Bitta. 
He Mamed Bitta for 
his ills. He was 
close to Dhawan. 
Dhawan’s 
associates 
spearheaded the 
campaign against 
him 


T hey are the men you see at the edge of the frame in pictures on 
the front pages of newspapers. They stand behind VIPs and 
ministers, grinning sinisterly for the benefit of the camera. 
They wear white kurta pyjamas, drive Marutis and are never 
short of ready cash. Outside of an inner political circle, 
nobody knows their names, but everybody knows who they are—local 
politicians on the fringes of crime who offer to organise things for the 
big shots. 

When Sushil Sharma, the principal accused in the tandoori murder, 
first came under suspicion of having murdered Naina Sahni, his wife, 
newspapers had no difficulty finding photographs. Of course, they 
weren’t photographs of Sharma alone. They were photographs of him 
smiling behind Maninderjit Singh Bitta, waving from behind to the left 
of Rajesh Khanna, and beaming as Mukul Wasnik went about his duties. 
For the first time in his life, Sharma made it to the front pages in his own 
right, his visage was enlarged from those group shots and the VIPs 
excised. 

This time, Sushil Sharma was the story. Was he really the tandoori 
murderer? 

If he was, then it confirmed every thing one had always heard about 
the thugs who inhabit the nether regions of the Congress. He was a 
partner in a tandoori restaurant—Bagiya, at the seedy Ashok Yatri 
Niwas—that owed its existence to a sweetheart lease from the 
government-controlled India Tourist Development Corporation 
(ITDC), which thoughtfully charged a low enough rent for Sharma and 
his associates to make a whopping profit. 

He hung around with a certain kind of Congressman. He then fell out 
with the same kind of Congressman. He was close to Maninderjit Singh 
Bitta. He blamed Bitta for his ills. He was close to R.K. Dhawan. 



Dhawan’s associates 

spearheaded the campaign against him. 

His wife, the late Naina Sahni, was a 
fellow Youth Congress activist, who 
was friendly with ministers and who, 
Sharma suggests, had affairs with men 
who mattered. 

When, on the night of 3 July, Sharma 
arrived at Bagiya with Naina Sahni’s 
body in a gunny sack andjnstructed his 
manager, Kcshav Kumar, to close the 
restaurant two hours early, his 
employees thought nothing of the 
request. 

Obligingly, they thrust Naina’s corp¬ 
se into the tandoor, threw out the naans 
and tandoori chickens that they had plac¬ 
ed earlier, and then, in a final ghoulish 
touch, threw in a slab of Amul butter to 
assist combustion. 

It wasn’t just Kumar who cooperated. 
When an alert police constable noticed 
that the restaurant appeared to be on fire 
—the butter had led to a larger than nor¬ 
mal conflagration — Bagiya’s waiters 
told him to go away and claimed that 
they were only burning trash. If any pf 
them regarded it as at all odd that a 
human body was being barbecued in 
their tandoor, they did not show it. On 
the contrary, they did their best to assist 
in the burning. 

Fortunately, not everyone in Delhi is 



The manager of Bagiya, Keshav 
Kumar: an accomplice in the crime 

tainted by the curse of goonda politics. 
The constable did not believe the 
waiters, leaded over a fence at the back 
of the hotel, entered the restaurant and 
discovered the corpse. 

So ended the premature cremation ot 
Naina Sahni. And so began the biggest 
political murder scandal in modem Indi¬ 
an history. 


I n the aftermath of the killing, Congres¬ 
smen have tried to portray Sushil Shar¬ 
ma as a marginal figure of no real con¬ 
sequence. Yes, of course, he was a 
goonda , they say, but every party needs 
the odd thug at its fringes. There was no 
question of Sharma ever occupying a 
position of influence. 

This is a lie. 

Like most dodgy characters in Indian 
politics, Sharma started out as a student 
leader. In 1978, he became president of 
the union at Delhi’s Satyavati College. 
Soon, he had approached the patron 
saint of all Youth Congress thugs, San- 
jay Gandhi, and had offered his services. 

The following year, he contested the 
Delhi University Students Union 
(DUSU) elections lor the post of vice- 
president. But this w is an era when the 
sangh parivar lorded it over the student 
community, and the Congress- 
suppprting Sharma was defeated. 

Not that a mere defeat matters in stu¬ 
dent politics. 

Two years later, in 1981, he became 
president of the National Students 
Union of India (NSUI). Nobody thought 
it at all relevant that Sharma was no lon¬ 
ger a student. In fact, Sharma soon 
deserted the NSUI and joined the Stu¬ 
dents Action Committee, a loose confe¬ 
deration of goondas founded by the noto- 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE ■ \\ ho \ u ho in the tandoori murder ease 


SlttHH. MMKMA: Short-listed as 
Congress candidate for the South - 
Delhi Lok Sabha seat. Well-known 
Delhi Youth Congress leader. One 
of five partners in the Bagiya 
tandoori restaurant at Delhi’s 
AshokYatriNiwas hotel. 

NAINA SAHNI: joined the National 
Student’s Union of India in 1987. 
Became the general secretary of the 
Delhi Youth Congress when Sushil 
Sharma was the president. The two 
were married in 1992. Naina used 
to run a boutique in the capital and 
was planning to go abroad in order 
to sat up a garment export business. 

KESHAV KUMAR: Former general 
secretary of the Delhi Pradesh 
Youth Congress (DPYC). Manager 
of the Bagiya restaurant Told the 


police that he was merely disposing 
of abody brought to him by Sharma. 

MATLOW KARIM: A general 
secretary in the Delhi Pradesh 
Youth Congress. Is said to have had 
an affair with Naina before her 


Kalpnath Ral 



marriage to Sushil. Continued to be 
a close friend till her murder and 
was the first to identify the body. 

mmmimanmmmtm 

President of the Youth Congress. 

arrested, Sharma 


victimised by Bitta. The YC * 
president claims that Sharma. is 
trying to malign him for having 
removed him from the posfc# Demi 


MUKUL WASNM: It wasthe 
minister of state for youth affairs 
and sports who had appointed 


posts 
president and general 
respectively. SI 
Waanikhad 



Naina. 

s ** 
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A file photograph of Naina with her brother: she had contacts in 
high places 


nous Karnataka MP, 

F.M. Khan. 

When Rajiv Gandhi 
took over as Congress 
president, the NSUI 
declared that it was time 
for all good thugs to 
come to the aid of the par¬ 
ty. Sharma promptly 
rejoined the NSUI, which 
was so delighted to have 
this goon back that it re¬ 
appointed him president 
of the Delhi unit. 

He lasted three terms 
/under the benevolent 
patronage of all-India pre¬ 
sident, Subhash Chaudha- 
ry. But when Ramesh 
Chennithala succeeded 
Chaudhary, the NSUI 
suddenl y remembered 
that Sharma had ceased 
to be a student five years 
ago. He was removed for 
being overage. 

No matter. Sharma 
shifted to grown-up 
politics. 

He attached himself to R.K. Dhawan, 
Indira Gandhi’s raven-haired factotum 
who had just been rehabilitated by Rajiv 
Gandhi. Dhawan had spent an extended 


KMLPNNIH RM: The former 
food minister has also 
Men accused by Sushil Sharma of 
having had ‘relations’ with Naina. 
According to Sharma, entry slips to 
Kaipnath Rai’s office were found on 
Naina. But as Rai told the Prime 

9Ihmi& ftftanh 
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period in the wilderness during which 
everybody of consequence had reckon¬ 
ed that he was finished and had deserted 
him. When Dhawan was restored to 


Minister, he met hundreds of 
Congress workers every day—he 
didn’t have ‘relations’ with all of 
them. 

BEANT SINGH: The Punjab chief 
minister’s name was dragged into 
the sordid drama when Maninderjit 
Singh Bitta’s supporters claimed 
Beant Singh got minister of state 
for tourism, Sukhbans Kaur 
Bhinder, to give the contract to run 
Bagiya restaurant to Sushil Sharma 
in return for unnamed favours. 

R.K. DHAWAN: The Rajya Sabha 
MP has not been named by Sharma 
yet. But was supposedly, a close 
friend of the accused. Dhawan tried 
to pre-empt charges by being one 
of the first to demand that Sharma 
be punished. 


favour he found that he 
had no supporters. Enter 
the likes of Sushil 
Sharma. 

It was Dhawan who 
introduced Sharma to 
Mukul Wasnik, the presi¬ 
dent of the Youth Con¬ 
gress. As a student 
leader, Wasnik was keen 
to get ahead in national 
politics and eager to win 
Dhawan’s approval 

because the factotum was 
now Rajiv Gandhi’s right- 
hand man. To please his 
new mentor, Wasnik 
appointed Sharma presi¬ 
dent of the Delhi Pradesh 
Youth Congress. 

It is this phase in Shar¬ 
ma’s life that has cropped 
up again and again over 
the last week. How well 
did Wasnik know Shar¬ 
ma? Very well: you can’t 
be president of the Youth 
Congress and not know 
the man you appoint as 
head of the all-important Delhi unit. 

How well did he know Naina Sahni? 
Now the picture gets murkier. Quite 
well, says Wasnik, she was a very effici¬ 
ent Youth Congress worker. But, he 
insists, he has had nothing to do with 
either Sharma or Sahni for many years 
now. Not true, says Sharrna, Sahni was 
having an affair with Wasnik. Lies, says 
Wasnik, all lies. 

Anyhow, Sharma and Sahni, then his 
girlfriend, flourished in the Wasnik-led 
Youth Congress. Unfortunately, Shar¬ 
ma was unable to get much further. Hav¬ 
ing been president of the NSUI and the 
Youth Congress' Delhi units, he reckon¬ 
ed that he deserved the New Delhi seat 
in the 1989 election. 

But Rajiv Gandhi had other ideas. He 
wanted a strong candidate and believed 
that Rajesh Khanna, the fading, balding 
Bombay actor fit the bill. Sharma was 
outraged. According to one account, he 
rushed to 10 Janpath and rav^d and rant¬ 
ed at Rajiv Gandhi. Another version has 
it that he even manhandled the Prime 
Minister. A third version has him abus¬ 
ing Ghulam Nabi Azad and Jilendra Pra¬ 
sad to Rajiv Gandhi. 

Regardless of the details, it is true that 
Sharma turned against Gandhi. It is also 
true that he was thrown out of 10 Jan¬ 
path. And it is almost certain that Rajiv 
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tried to have him expelled from the Con¬ 
gress party. Nothing came of this, per¬ 
haps because R.K. Dhawan intervened 
on his behalf . 

But even if Ohawan did help him out, 
no gratitude was forthcoming. Annoyed 
by the factotum’s inability to secure the 
New Delhi seal for him, Sharma shifted 
loyalties to Deep ("hand Bandhu. 

Nobody disputes that Sharma was an 
influential figure in Delhi polities even 
in those days. In 1989, after Rajiv held 
him thrown out of 10 Janpath, Cihulam 
Nabi A/ad is said to have heaved a sigh 
of relief, but moaned that this was only 
half the battle. Sharma still had enough 
influence to make a difference in the 
selection ul candidates rn Assembly 
elections 

Certainly, Bandhu benefited from 
this influence. Sharma began lobbying 
for him and helped secure the post that 
Bandhu now holds: chief of the Delhi 
unit of 'he Congress. 

Sharma made more friends. He never 
forgave Ramesh Chcnmthala for throw¬ 
ing him out of the NSlfl and soon allied 
with Chenmlhala's enemy in Kerala 
politics: chief minister K. Karunakaran. 

Then, he befriended Manindcrjit 
Singh Bitta. It is not dear what Bitta saw 
m Sharma, though many people say it 



was money—or at the very least, the abi¬ 
lity to raise funds for the party. Appa¬ 
rently, Sharma spent Rs 8 lakh on a 
Youth Congress raJly for the Prime Mini¬ 
ster at the Red Fort grounds. Then he ask¬ 
ed Bitta for the money back. Bitta 
refused, and the two men became bitter 
foes. 


Maxwell Pereira, 
who is handling 
the investigation 
for the Delhi 
Police, says that 
he has enough 
evidence to hang 
Sushil Sharma. 
But so far, the 
investigation has 
been a bumbling 
farce 


R egardless of the sordid allegation 
that Sharma now makes, there can 
be no doubt that Naina Sahni owed at 
least part of her rise in the Youth Con¬ 
gress and the NSUl to Mukul Wasnik. 
Of course, as Wasnik has pointed out, 
this does not mean that there was any 
impropriety in their relationship. 


Thugs, g oondas and Congressmen 

The criminalisation of a political party 


T hose who argued that the Youth 
Congress had rid itself of the 
goonda image in the post-Sanjay 
Gandhi era are perturbed by the 
organisation’s return to prominence 
—in the crime pages of newspapers. 
Some Congressmen are now even 
arguing that the Youth Congress is so 
full of thugs that it should be wound 
up. Others arc demanding a thorough 
cleansing. 

Delhi Pradesh Congress 
Committee general secretary Brij 
Mcthan Bhama was one of the first to 
demand that criminals like Sushil 
Sharma be expelled from the 
Congress. In a ‘confidential’ letter to 
the Prime Minister, copies of which 
have appeared in almost all the major 
newspapers, Bhama submitted a list 
of all those in the Youth Congress 
against whom there are criminal 


cases. The list runs into several 
typewritten pages. 

Rival camps in the Youth 
Congress are quick in supplying 
publicity material against each other. 

Amblka Soul: "scrim heads 
should roir 



As ministers patronise these budding 
politicians, the dirty work for 
ministers is also done by these 
hangers-on. 

As a result ministers get involved 
willy-nilly in Youth Congress 
politics. Combine this with a weak, 
command stricture in the 
orga n isation and it is a perfect recipe 
for foe death of an organisation. 

Some would argue that the Youth 
Congress died 20 years ago when 
Sanjay dMdhi took it over and < 

turfifed it into—-inlnderGujral’s - 
phnlse—"a collection of goons".' 
But this changed when Rajiv Gandhi 
became Congress president. Oscar 
Fernandes was foe general secretary 
mehaige of front organisations and 


empire with atviroa hand. In fodt, so 
tightfwas Ms cridfoteyer the Youth 
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She was an effervescent, smart girl 
who had yet to put on the excess weight 
she had gained at the time of her death, 
and though she was not beautiful, many 
people found her attractive. Wasnik 
appointed her convenor of the girls’ 
wing of the NSUI. Later, she became a 
general secretary in the Delhi Youth 
Congress. 

It was there that she met Sushil Shar- 
ma, and as hard as this may be to believe, 
fell in love with him. Some time in 1992, 
they got married at the Birla Mandir in 
Delhi. 

Was the wedding a secret? Well, yes 
and no. The parents of both bride and 
groom attended the ceremony, so the 
families were fully in the know. But, for 
some reason, the Youth Congress was 
kept in the dark. 

This was unlike Sharma. When two 
of his sisters got married, he invited the 
entire top brass of the Delhi Congress 
and arranged to be photographed w ith 
them. So, why was his own wedding 
such a secret? 'He wanted to use her and 
exploit her for his own ends," says a Con¬ 
gressman. But this doesn’t make much 
sense. He could have done so even if she 
was openly married to him, given that 
their relationship was no secret. 

Certainly, the two would often be 


Congress that permission to hold 
demonstrations had to be taken from 
f the general secretary beforehand. 

YC president Gbrudas Kamath 
resigned from his post to protest 
against this kind of control When 
Anand Sharma was YC president, 
party treasurer Sitaram Kesri refused 
to pay the Youth Congress for its 
functions. 

It was Narasimha Rao who gave 
the Youth Congress some of its 
freedom again. Rao made it dear that 
he expected the from organisations 
to function with a degree pf 
autonomy. This was exactly what the 
Youth Congress had always wanted. 

Gradually, the control of the 
general secretary weakened. In the 
state units, the relations between the 
Youth Congress and the state-level 
presidents also became 
freewheeling. Punjab is the most 
telling example. Tliere the Youth 
Congress has two presidents—one 
appointed by national president 
Manindeqit Singh Bitta and another 
' appointed by chief minister Beant 


seen together and socialise as a couple, officials. Nevertheless, the contract was 
It was as a couple that they made contact allegedly awarded, not to the Nagars, 
with Balram Jakhar, Union agriculture but to Sushil Sharma personally, 
minister. This was to prove to be a profit- Sharma had never milked a cow in his 
able acquaintance. life, but this did not deter him. He prom- 

The Delhi Milk Scheme (DMS) ptly sub-contracted it for Rs 5,(XX) a day. 
would buy 50,000 litres of milk from lii- And the sub-contractors were the Nagar 
bir and Lekhi Ram Nagar. To the horror brothers, 
of the Nagar brothers, the contract was 

cancelled and awarded to their comped- ^Fhe police now say that Sharma has 
tors, Nanak Milk. They appealed to Shar- I confessed to the murder. His lawyer 
ma to intervene is not sure if this is true. Certainly, many 

No problem, he said. Perhaps it was of the stories that are being circulated 
his friendship with fakharthat did it. Or are bogus. According to one report, Shar- 
perhaps, it was the mere impression of ma wept while identifying Naina’s 
proximity to the minister that impressed body. Nonsense, say police sources, he 



A Youth Congress rally In Calcutta: facing flak 


Singh. So much for autonomy. Committee (CWC), at its next 

Now, several senior members in meeting, is expected to take up ways 
the Congress who are concerned in which to revamp the Youth 

about the sagging morale of the party Congress. Party general secretary 

after the Sushil Sharma episode say Ahmed Patel and CWC member 
something must be done. Joint Jitendra Prasad are of the view that 

secretary, Ambika Soni, says if the Youth Congress should be 

some heads don’t roll, it is dissolved altogether and a four 

organisations like the Youth Congress member AICC committee should set 

which will be the end of the up the new executive. This will 

Congress. Soni should know: she remove at least some of the muck that 

was president during the Emergency has accumulated in die organisation, 

when the Youth Congress finished But die basic problem remains, 

off the parent body in the 1977 You can take the ‘Congress’ out of 

elections. the thugs. But can you take the thugs 

The Congress Working I out of the Congress? • 
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The big shots 

Congressmen blame each other for promoting Sushil Sharma 


W hen India awoke to the story of 
the tandoori murder on 4 July, 
most of us felt revulsion. But when 
Congressmen read the newspapers 
that day, they reacted differently. 

Sushil Sharma was hardly a 
household name on 4 July. But those 
in the Youth Congress knew who he 
was And when they read that a 
Keshav Kumat had barbecued the 
body on the instructions of a Sushil 
Sharma who was now missing, bells 
began to ring. 

There were two reactions. The 
first was one of embarrassment that 
the Youth Congress would find its 
name dragged into the mud. The 
second reaction was: there is work to 
be done. Congressmen are nothing if 
not opportunists and they saw, in 
Sharma*s predicament, a chance to 
do down their rivals. 

Within hours, phones were 
ringing at newspaper offices. Did 
journalists know that Sushil Sharma 
used to supply girls to politicians? 
Would they like the names of the 
politicians? Would pictures be 
useful? And so on. 

Journalists, who were short of 
hard information, were amazed at 
this deluge of facts, near-facts and 
outright lies. Every Congressman 
seemed to know somebody who 
knew Sharma. By some coincidence, 
all the people named turned out to be 
the rivals of those who were doing 
the naming. 

For those hacks who were wary of 
printing unsubstantiated gossip, 
photographs were provided. Sushil 
Sharma at a Youth Congress rally; 
guess who’s standing behind him? 
Sushil Sharma waving from a truck; 
isn’t that Rajesh Khanna next to 
him? By the end of all this, 
journalists began to wonder if there 
were any Congressmen who had not 
done business with Sharma. 

The first casualty of this 
campaign, which is unsubstantiated 
by,any evince, mtniaitf.df 

state for youth affairs and sports 
Mukul Wasnik. It was he who had 
appointed Sushil Sharma and Naina 


Sahn i to their respective posts in the — Rai told the Prime Minister he met 
organisation. Barely had the name hundreds of people every day, 
come out than the campaign against especially Congress workers. He 
Wasnik started. The young minister didn’t have ‘relations’ with all of 
is an MP from Maharashtra and is a them. 

Harijan. MPs from the Vidarbha When Sharma was arrested, he 

region of Maharashtra began saying immediately played the martyr and 
pri vately that wi th such grave cast the current Youth Congress 

charges against him, Wasnik ought president, Maninderjit Singh Bitta as 
not to continue as minister. That they villain. "I am being victimised," 
should be made ministers instead moaned Sharma unconvincingly, 

was the unspoken comment. Bitta says this is because he was 



Mukul Wasnik (right) and Maninderjit Singh Bitta; defending 
themselves 


Wasnik did no credit to himself by the one to sack Sharma from his post 

hurriedly appearing on an as Delhi Pradesh Youth Congress 

international TV channel to defend president. But the case took an 
himself against the charge that he’d interesting turn when Bitta said 

had ‘relations' with Naina Sahni and newspapers should actually 
that Sushil Sharma had discovered investigate who got Sushil Sharma 
them in a compromising position. the contract to run Bagiya restaurant. 
Those who support Wasnik say His supporters said that Punjab chief 

indiscretions are part of every one’s minister Beam Singh got minister of 

life—why should Wasnik alone be state for tourism Sukhbans Kaur 

punished for it? Blunder (also from Punjab) to give 

The former minister Sushil the contract to Sushil Sharma in 

Sharma has named who also had return for unnamed favours from 

‘relations’ with Naina is alleged to be Sharma. That Bitta and Beaut Sipgh 
«, farmer food minister, Kalpimth Rai. are at*mrhe stat^nd< 

According to Sharma, entry slips to lose no opportunity to abuse each 
Kalpnath Rai’s office were found on other, weakens the substance of the 

Naina. But this is difficult to sustain allegations and casts some doubts on 
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Bitta’s motives. 

The other person who has not been 
named by Sharma yet, but was a 
dose friend not so long ago, is Rajya 
Sabha MP R.K. Dhawan. Dhawan 
tried to pre-empt Sharma’s charges 
by being one of the first to demand 
that Sharma be punished. 

Sharma was faction-hopping in 
the Delhi unit of the Congress—.the 
last faction he was in was DPCC 
president. Deep Chand Bandhu’s. 
DPCC members say Dhawan and 
Sharma were close associates once. 
When Sharma was denied the New 
Delhi ticket in the last election and 
tried to manhandle Rajiv Gandhi (see 
main story), Gandhi wanted him 
thrown out of the party—it was 
Dhawan who pleaded against such 
drastic action against a loyal party 
worker just because he lost his head 
on that day. 

Dhawan's associates say that they 
went to court with a petition against 
the judge who gave Sharma bail, 
because they wanted to distance 
themselves from Dhawan’s 
involvement with Sharma. 

Ironically, Sharma himself hasn’t 
said anything about R.K. Dhawan 
yet. And there are those who say that 
the charges against Dhawan have 
been concocted by political rivals; 
apparently, the raven-haired former 
factotum had no special relationship 
with Sharma. 

The other person named by 
Sharma is minister K. V. 
Thangkabalu, who is alleged to have 
arranged for his bail in Madras. 

There is no way of finding out if the 
judge was politically influenced and 
if so, who influenced him. But if 
granting bail to Sharma was an order 
given under political pressure, the 
subsequent action—of cancelling 
the bail—was even more subjective; 
browbeaten by the media’s 
insinuations that the judge had acted 
under pressure, and intimidated by 
the writ petitions filed against him, 
the principal sessions judge in die 
Madras district court Quickly 
cancelled the bail. 

Congress politicians are resting a 
little easy now. The worst is over and 
Sharma has been established as a 
criminal whose word cannot betaken 
seriously. So whatever he says will 
be scoffed at. # 

■ V 1 ■' v * , , 


did no such thing. 

But even if he has confessed to the 
police, there is a problem. Undei the Indi¬ 
an Penal Code, confessions made to the 
police are not admissible in court. The 
police have apparently video-taped the 
confession to prove that he made it of his 
own volition and without the use of tortu¬ 
re. But lawyers are sceptical ol the validi¬ 
ty of such a confession 

At present, the evidence against Shar- 
ma consists of the following* 

• The testimony of Keshav Kumar that 
Sharma appeared at Bagiya with Nai¬ 
na's body in a sack and asked him to bar¬ 
becue it. 

• Spent casings recovered irom the 
couple's Cole Market Hal, which sugg¬ 
est that Sharma shot Naina there. The 
problem with this is that the first police 


Rajiv Gandhi tried to have 
Sushil Sharma expelled 
from the Congress party. 
But nothing came of this, 
perhaps because R.K. 

Dhawan (above) 
intervened on his behalf 


autopsy found no evidence of bullet 
wounds. A second autopsy found two 
bullets in the body. Lawyers will have a 
field day with these conflicting findings 

• Sh anna's abandoned Maruii car. 
According to Keshav Kumar, Naina's 
body was transported in this car. As the 
first autopsy report concluded that Nai¬ 
na’s limbs had been sawn off before the 
body was flung into the tandoor, the poli¬ 
ce have been searching for the saw used 
to cut her body up They have also sear¬ 
ched in vain for blood stains in the Maru- 
ti. Now, the second autopsy says that the 
limbs were not sawn off. The whole 
body was put in lhe landooi. and the 
limbs were the first to burn Again, this 
contradiction is bound to make the prose¬ 
cution's case much harder Small won¬ 
der then thai the police are intcirogating 
the doctor who did the first autopsy to 


| check if the distortions were deliberate. 

Bui as far as evidence goes, that’s 
about it. By the time the case comes to 
trial, Sharma will probably have recant¬ 
ed his confession and Keshav Kumar 
could do the same. A smart lawyer will 
expose the biggest hole in the police 
case: the lack of motive. After all, it was 
on such grounds that Sanjay Singh was 
acquitted in the Syed Modi murder case 
despite police claims that confessions 
had been procured. 

If Sharma did, in fact, kill Naina, then 
why did he do it? 

According to police leaks, he offered 
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Narasimha Rao 
has told the 
Delhi Police to 
find out the truth 
regardless off 
who is involved 


this version when he was arrested: he dis¬ 
covered his wife in a compromising posi¬ 
tion w ith Mukul Wasnik Later, they had 
a row, and in a fit of jealousy, he banged 
her head on the table. To his horror, she 
died, and panic-stricken, he tried to dis¬ 
pose of the body. 

The police trumpeted this version as 
the truth in the immediate aftermath of 
the arrest, but it never made much sense. 
No man who accidentally kills his wife 
in a fit of rage, then cheerfully packs her 
body in a gunny sack and asks assorted 


employees to barbecue it. Those are the 
actions of a cold-blooded murderer 
In any case, the second autopsy 
destroyed this version. While Sharma's 
account was consistent with the 1 Hidings 
of the first autopsy, it is destroyed by the 
second autopsy which says that she was 
shot twice Presumably, the police will 
stick to the jealous rage clement, but will 
now add that instead of banging her 
head on the table, he took out his 
revolver and shot her. This is transpa¬ 
rently absurd. 


On the other hand, it is often difficult 
to find logic in the actions of those who 
commit crimes of passion. There is little 
doubt that Naina was emerging as a per¬ 
sonality in her own right. She was slipp¬ 
ing out of Sharma’s grasp and making 
contacts of her own. There were frequ¬ 
ent fights and Sharma would beat her up 
regularly. 

It has been suggested that Sharma 
was jealous, not of her Movers’, but of 
her contacts and of her readiness to 
strike out on her own. She had applied 
for a visa to Australia and one theory has 
it that she was planning to emigrate to 
that country. 

Another theory is that she had fallen 
out so completely with Sharma, that 
along with another Congress associate, 
Matloob Karim, she went and met Bitta 
a day before she was murdered. Perhaps, 
she was threatening Sushil Sharma with 
exposure. And he knew that he had to 
get rid of her. 

W ill the truth ever come out? That’s 
hard to say. In the Sanjay Singh- 
Amita Modi case, we still don’t know 
what really happened. The police con- 


Looking ffor Sharma 

They couldn't find him; he found them 


H ow effective is India's law and 
order apparatus? Judging by the 
manner in which the entire 
Government of India failed to 
apprehend Sushil Sharma, it is not 
upto much. 

It wasn’t that the authorities did 
not try. 

On 5 July, home minister S.B. 
Chavan took a meeting with the 
home secretary, K.Padmanabhaiah. 
Chavan told him that efforts must be 
intensified to find Sharma—the 
murder took place on 3 July, but the 
fugitive was still untraceable on S 
July. Teams must be sent to 
Chandigarh and the police must be 
alert about the possibility that 
Sharma might go to Pakistan or 
Kathmandu, the home secretary was 
told. It should not seem as if the 
government was trying to hush up 
the matter because the alleged 
murderer was a Congressman, 
Chavan said. 


The government’s concern was 
conveyed to the Commissioner of 
Police (CP),Delhi. Nikhil Kumar. 
The same night, teams were 
dispatched to Chandigarh and 
Kathmandu. The Delhi police 
announced a Rs one lakh award and 
assembled a team headed by 
additional commissioner (Range) 
Maxwell Pereira, comprising five 
assistant commissioners of police, 
seven inspectors and 250 other 
policemen. 

The home minister briefed the 
Prime Minister. P.V. Narasimha 
Rao’s clear instructions were: no one 
should be spared. A red alert was 
sounded. But this was not much use. 
Red alerts have become so common 
that even the police didn’t take them 
too seriously. 

So while teams wetecombing 
Kathmandu and Delhi, Sharma went 
on a Bharat yatra. He visited Ajmer, 
Madras and Tirupati. Not one 


policeman noticed him. 

' Then, minister of state for home, 
Rajesh Pilot entered the picture. Pilot 
asked the Intelligence Bureau and 
the Research and Analysis Wing 
(RAW) to find out whether Sharma 
was in Pakistan. 

Meanwhile, the search intensified 
within India. The Directors-General 
of Police in all states were instructed 
to give every possible help to 
investigating agencies. Pictures of 
Sharma appeared in every 
newspaper. 

Then, even as a Delhi Police team 
camped in Madras waiting for 
Sharma, a lawyer walked into a court 
and obtained anticipatory bail for tfafe 
fugitive fra* two weeks provided he 
executed a bond for Rs 5,000. 

It got curioser. As Sharma had not 
actually turned up at court, the Delhi 
police were not sure whether he was, 
in fact, in Madras. A second Delhi 
police team was dispatched to the 
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vinced the country that Singh murdered 
Syed Modi, but a court acquitted both 
him and Amita, and in any case, no con¬ 
vincing motive was ever offered. 

In the Sharma case, the police task is 
made easier by the fact that there is no 
political party element. While the Oppo¬ 
sition had claimed that Sanjay Singh had 
been framed, the Congress has been 
only too willing to disown Sushil Shar¬ 
ma. Narasimha Rao has told the Delhi 
Police to find out the truth regardless of 
who is involved. 

But dealing with Sharma will not be 
easy. He has consistently made fools of 
the police. While they launched an inter¬ 
national manhunt for him, he cheerfully 
went off on pilgrimages to Pushkar and 


Tirupati. When he applied for bail, the 
police were taken by surprise and rushed 
a team to Madras to arrest him, only to 
discover that he had taken off for 
Bangalore for the weekend. At every 
step of the way, he has had legal repre¬ 
sentation and has been only too willing 
to proclaim his innocence to the press 
The police shut ofl his protestations 
by denying him opportunities to speak 
to the media, but he promptly made 
fools of them again. The first confes¬ 
sion, which the authorities so delighted¬ 
ly leaked to the media, was based on the 
false autopsy report. If Shaima did kill 
Naina, then surely, he must know that 
she was shot. The fact that he chose to 
give a version that is consistent with the 


first autopsy icport suggests that he saw 
no reason to tell the truth to the Delhi 
Police even when he was ‘confessing'. 

Nevertheless, Maxwell Pereira, who 
is handling the investigation tor the 
Delhi Police says that he has enough evi¬ 
dence to hang Sharma. If so, then he is 
keeping it to himself. So far, the investi¬ 
gation has been a bumbling farce. 

If Sharma did do it, then every Indian 
hopes that he will pay for it. But almost 
as important as the actual issue of the 
murder is the cninitialisation of Com 
gress politics. 

How did this thug ever come to occu¬ 
py a position of influence in the ailing 
party? Are Youth Congress leaders in 
the habit of enjoying the favours of their 



Sushil Sharma 
was not 
recognised by 
the cops when he 
entered the 
Hoskote police 
station to 
surrender 
himself. He 
introduced 
himself to the 
DSP and asked 
to be arrested 


Tamil Nadu capital. This lot couldn't 
find him either. 

Sharma got bail on a Friday (7 July). 
The Delhi Police swore to get’it 
cancelled the following Monday, 
when the courts reopened. This was 
investing but even if they 
succeeded, how would they find him? 

On Monday. 10 July, a division 
bench of (he Madras High Court 
suspended the bail. The police then 
coinbed Madras looking for Sharma. 
They couldn’t find him; he was in 
Bangalore. , • v .- 

On Monday evening, Sharma , 


surrendered to the police at the 
Hoskote police station 25 km from 
Bangalore. He was not recognised 
when he entered the police station, 1 
introduced himself to the deputy 
superintendent of police and asked to 
be arrested. 

So much for the manhunt. 

The Delhi police are now 
attempting to make up for lost time 
and say that Sharma has confessed. 
Police commissioner N4d>il Kumar 
expects to tie up the loose ends soon. 

. Now that they have their man in 
cUStotfy, they mayfsam^wceod. • 


female followers* Why did ITDC give 
Bagiya on iease to these goondas"! Was 
ll because of their political influence? 

And finally, what does the incident 
say about a society in which a murderer 
can happily dispose of a corpse by ask¬ 
ing a restaurant to barbecue it in a tan- 
door? About a society in w hich the mana¬ 
ger and waiters of this restaurant arc not 
at all shocked by the grisly task assigned 
to them, but set about conducting it with 
the aid of extra butter? 

These are questions that every Indian 
is asking. • 

Jty/v Bhukle and AMI Phednle with 
R^eevBherme/New Delhi 
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PERSONALITY 


THE BIG BREAK 

Jagannath Mishra finally gets ready to play his role in national politics 



L ast month, three new mini¬ 
sters were sworn into the 
Union Cabinet. And if Dr 
Jagannath Mishra was a rela¬ 
tively less-known name, he 
took quick steps to set this right. That 
very evening, all newspaper offices in 
the capital had a neatly typed, three- 
page profile of the minister delivered to 
them. 

The note pointed out that the minister 
for rural areas and employment had thri¬ 
ce been the chief minister of Bihar (the 
last stint ending in March 1990), after 
which he became the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition in the state Assembly and held 
that post until April last year. 

Somewhere down the line — down 
many lines actually — a paragraph on 
his political career mentioned that Mis¬ 
hra \s elder brother was L.N. Mishra, for¬ 
mer railway minister in Indira Gandhi’s 
ministry, "at whose feet he got training 
in politics and social work". 

It was L.N. Mishra, who had inspired 
his younger brother to give up a teaching 
career (Doctorsahib is a Ph.D.in econo¬ 
mics from the University of Bihar) and 
join politics. In 1968, Mishra joined the 
Bihar legislature as an Independent, but 
it was in 1969 that he entered politics at 
the national level. 

| At that time, the Congress had split 
and L.N. Mishra promised Indira Gan¬ 
dhi that Bihar would support her candi¬ 
date, V.V. Giri. And Jagannath was 
appointed his brother's political 
manager. 

His handling of the job caught Indira 
Gandhi’s attention. Jagannath was made 
a minister in Kedar Pande’s Cabinet in 
1972. 

Just when the Balua Bazaar brothers 
(their native village in Bihar’s Supaul 
district) thought they had it all, L.N. Mis¬ 
hra was assassinated in 1974. However, 
the following year, Jagannath, then 38, 
took over as Bihar’s youngest chief 
minister. 

Even after the Congress was voted 
out of power in 1977, Doctorsahib kept 
up his relationship with the Gandhi fami¬ 
ly, particularly Sanjay. But he managed 
to rub the Gandhi who eventually matter¬ 


ed the wrong way. Rajiv Gandhi saw 
Mishra as a power-broker, and was large¬ 
ly responsible for cutting short the lat¬ 
ter’s second term as chief minister in 
1983, But, as the profile informs us, Mis¬ 
hra bounced back to the seat in Decem¬ 
ber 1989. 

H owever, the black and white sheets 
leave out the more colourful part of 
Mishra’s career such as his attempt to 
bring in the infamous Bihar Press Bill in 
1982 in order toTnuzzlc the fourth estate. 


Mishra claims that he had been given 
instructions from Delhi to make this 
move, but olheis insist that Mishra was 
furious about press reports that said the 
chief minister was practising ‘tantric’ 
rites such as bathing in goat’s blood. 

"This is not true," says Mishra. "I am 
very religious, I believe in the Gita and 
in karma. I am not superstitious at all," 
he explains, waving his hands, a gesture 
drawing attention to the number of rings 
on his fingers and bringing to mind ano¬ 
ther famous Mishra story. Back in 1990, 
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when he lost the elections, he blamed it 
on the fact that one of his rings had been 
stolen. But Mishra doesn’t bother to 
explain this. He merely scratches his ear 
and yawns. 

So, he’s heard that one before. Look¬ 
ing around for fresh inspiration one com- 

. . RUP1NDER SHARMA 



es across an unusual sight. A picture of 
Rajiv Gandhi in Mishra’s study! There 
was a time when Dr Mishra refused to 
put up a picture of Rajiv saying, with a 
twinkle in his eye, that he had yet to chan¬ 
ce upon one. "That story relates to the 
1980-86 days," he recalls with a smile. 
"All this pro-Sanjay, anti-Rajiv nonsen¬ 
se, it is all created by the press." 

But one observation, which Mishra 
would find hard to dismiss, is that he is 
afflicted with ‘ chapas-rog (printing dis¬ 
ease). As is apparent by now, Mishra is 


inordinately fond of circulating typed 
statements. 

Even when he is in Delhi, the local 
press in Bihar is given a daily hand-out 
of any chance statement made by Mis¬ 
hra. And, these days, the joke is carried 
further and Mishra is labelled as the 
chapas-rogue. 

Ministry sources claim that he is busy 
recycling former minister of state 
Rameshwar Thakur’s press releases 
under his own name. 

"We are already working on new pro¬ 


grammes," informs Mishra, "such as 
schemes dealing with maternity benefits 
and old-age pensions for one-and-a-half 
crore people by August this year." 

Since Mishra's ministry will play a 
crucial role before the general elections 
less than a year away, he is only toq 
happy to dish out details of the various 
pro-poor programmes taken up by his 
party. 

"My interest has always been to work 
for the poor people and rural develop¬ 
ment. That is why I am happy that I have 
been given this portfolio rather than any 
other," he says. 

When asked if his appointment had 
anything to do with his old foe, Bhagwat 
Jha Azad, joining the rebel camp, he 
reacts angrily. "I don’t find that Azad 
has any relevance in this. 1 was chosen 
because the Prime Minister wished it." 

Speaking of foes, he refuses to be 
drawn out on his rivalry with Sitaram 
Kesri, whom he had accused at one time 
of poisoning Rajiv Gandhi's ears again¬ 
st him. "There is no problem between 
us," he insists. "Of course, in politics, a 
difference of opinion is a must, otherwi¬ 
se it would not be a democracy." And 
that, surely, makes the Congress one of 
the most democratic parties in the 
country! 

"No, no," protests Mishra vehe¬ 
mently. "Unity has been established 
among the rank and file of the Congress 
party, especially in the background ot 
the Assembly elections. You cannot 
j afford to have an internal feud," he says. 

I Perhaps it was a similar show of opti¬ 


mism that inspired Nara>imha Rao to 
send Mishra from Patna to Bangalore in 
January last year to settle differences bet¬ 
ween the then Karnataka chief minister, 
M, Veerappa Moily, and the Congress 
rebels. 

B ut Mishra has not always displayed 
such a charitable train of thought. In 
1983, when he had to step down as chief 
minister, he made life miserable for his 
successors, Chandra Shekhar Singh, 
Bindeshwari Dubey and Bhagwat Jha 
Azad. To his chosen 
friends, Mishra referred 
to Dubey as ‘Doobcy-ji’ 
(the drowned one). 

And, at the same time, 
he started projecting him¬ 
self as a saviour of the 
people by launching the 
Bihar Vikas Manch in 
1988, undertaking social 
and rural development 
work with a vengeance. 

As a result, Rajiv Gandhi had no 
option but to reinstate him in December 
1989. But that was an election year, and 
the Brahmin lost to Laloo Yadav’s caste- 
based strategy a few months later. 

Mishra denies that he and Laloo 
Yadav have any kind of a personal equa¬ 
tion. "How can we be friends on a perso¬ 
nal level if our political interests clash?" 
he asks. "Okay, wc did not want to drink 
each other's blood, but I did all that is 
possible to provoke him when I was 
leader of the Opposition " 

Apparently, Laloo had an ace up his 
sleeve to shut up the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion. According to an MP from Bihar, 
when Mishra was chief minister, someo¬ 
ne managed to get a loan from the Urban 
Development Bank by mortgaging a rail¬ 
way platform (Platform No. 1) and the 
Gandhi Maidan. "So, whenever Mishra 
launched an attack on Laloo, the chief 
minister used to smile mischievously 
and ask in jest if he should open the file 
dealing with the mortgage," says the MP.„ 
Whether he acknowledges it or not, 
Mishra’s relationship with Laloo would 
be an asset to the ruling party when it 
goes around looking for allies in the com¬ 
ing Lok Sabha elections. 

For the time being, like all good Con¬ 
gressmen, Mishra insists that the party 
will sweep to power without any allian¬ 
ces. "I am hopeful that the Congress will 
be in a position to form a government on 
its own. As for alliances, it is not for me 
to say. I am a small man," he says, • 

Prtym Uhgai/Hmw Dmlhi 



There was a time when Jagannath 
Mishra refused to put up Rajiv Gandhi’s 
picture saying that he hadn’t chanced 
upon one. But, he says, "All this 
pro-Sanjay, anti-Rajiv nonsense, is 
created by the press" 
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THE TAMING 
OF SESHAN 


A Supreme Court Bench upholds the decision 
of the government to make the Election 
Commission a multi-member body 


B y a curious twist of fate, it 
was T N Seshan who 
authored the draft provid¬ 
ing for fx multi-member 
Election Commission 
That was in 1989, when R V S Pen 
Shastn was the chief election commis¬ 
sioner (CEC) and Seshan, the cabinet 
secretary To add to the irony, Seshan’s 
argument at the time was that the powers 
of the CEC needed to be curbed 
And last week, a five-member consti¬ 
tutional Bench of the Supreme Court 
came to the same conclusion Only this 
time, the CEC happened to be none 
other than T N Seshan himself 
The 55-page judgement passed on 14 
July recognised the Election Commis¬ 


sion as a multi-member body And the 
verdict stated that the two election com¬ 
missioners (EC) were at par with 
the CEC 

In other words, every decision taken 
by the CEC had to be okayed by the two 
election commissioners In fact, the 
Supreme Court Bench categorically stat¬ 
ed that the CEC had no ‘deciding power*. 

Instead, the business of the commis¬ 
sion shall either be transacted by a ‘una¬ 
nimous decision’ or in case of disgree- 
ment, the will of the majority would 
prevail 

In other circumstances, there should 
have been no problems with such an 
arrangement But in this case, there is a 
slight hitch Seshan and his two election 



Election commissioners Q.V.B. KrMmam 

commissioners do not get along And 
the CEC is largely responsible for this. 

When the government decided to 
make the Election Commission a multi- 
member body and appointed two elec- 


"Seshan will be a mere tfinnmy"na Ramaswamy.jbm 

to the pr ttf pt 


Sunday: Do you ffed that the 
Supreme Court judgement far 
Maaod against T.N Seshan? 

G. Ramaswamy: No. The 
jMtdpatit proceeds oh an 

of the taw There is 
nothing to indicate that it is biased. 
We are all bound by the law, 
Including Seshan. 

* -The only problem! foresee is that 



unpredictable to say how die 
Election Commission is going to 
fraction. 1 fear there be an 
impasse in the working of the - 
commission. Not thatlam saying 
that a constitutional crisis will fome 

out of it. 

* 

Q: Sottrejudgenrenicoukltrew 
far - reaching dfettetn tire 
weiting of the Election , 

CManMsfl.. 

A: I think so. It is possible that?* 
situation m*y arise when fro J 
Electim Commission ceases 
todepeadeatofthe 
atitbethreecommi 
.decision, 


’At 

are 

:wajr 


l 

* 




ofaunanitneusdedsioB 
.But this is also the ooJy . 
which I don’t think will 


,t JMf 



V It 



consiatC 


mere < 


4 , 


h 


the Election 

will, in substance, * L 
only two Section jTj* 
oners and Seshdn wifi?sf' ^ 
y, dad a silent speoApr,,, 

, fededdedtynajcM,, 

no specific direction 
s judgement as Do how I 
Atogefrre. hmreoly, ’, 
tin ad tire business f 
Ity the Section 
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[left) and M.S- 6fll: victory at last 

tion commissioners in October 1993. 
Seshan refused to allocate any work to 
them, let alone inviting them to participa¬ 
te in the decision-making process. 
When one of the ECs, G.V.G. Krishna- 


' 3 



murthy, barged into his room to com¬ 
plain, the commission authontes cut off 
his telephone lines. 

Not only that, Seshan challenged the 
ordinance amending the Chief Election 



Commissioner and Other Commissio¬ 
ners (Condition of Services) Act appoin¬ 
ting the two FCs. The CEC filed a writ 
petition in court on 13 October 1993 to 
this effect. On 19 November that year, 
the court passed an interim order direct¬ 
ing the CEC to "remain in overall con¬ 
trol of the commission’s work". In the 
meantime, a five-member Bench, head¬ 
ed by Chief Justice A.M. Ahmadi, was 
appointed to look into the matter. 

A nd the two ECs were left twiddling 
their thumbs. Even when Seshan 
proceeded on a month’s vacation to the 
United States on 29 June this year, he 
handed ewer charge to D.S. Bagga, the 
deputy election commissioner, and not 
to the two ECs — M.S. Gill or 
Krishnamurthy. 

The bizarre situation is best captured 
by a cartoon in Cull's room which 
depicts a nervous EC peeping into 
Seshan *s office from a window. The cap¬ 
tion asks: is it safe to go in now? 

After the Supreme Court’s judgement 
(which also vacates the interim order), it 
is now not onl> safe for the ECs to go in, 
but after a long time, even the media 
were welcomed into Nirvanchan Sadan. 

And there in his room on the fourth 
floor, a visibly pleased Gill sat with a 
sheet of paper in front of him. Facing 
television cameras, he read out that in 
Seshan’s absence Bagga had been direct¬ 
ed to hand over charge to him. 

"1 don’t know why I have been given 


orney general and the CEC's counsel, on the implication of the Supreme Court ruling 
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majority will win. This may create 
problems in the working of the 
democracy of the country in the next 
general elections. 

Q: Are you going to ask for a 
review of the judgement? 

As I have yet to study the judgement 
to see if there are grounds for review. 
It i$ not easy to say the Supreme 
Court has gone wrong and it should 
review a judgement. 

Q: What was the weakest point in 
your case? 

A: Well, we had said that the 
President had appointed two election 
commissioners to control Seshan 
and that it is a mala fide act. We also 
cited circumstances to justify how it 


is a mala fide act. But this was not 
accepted by die court. 

Q: Did your client’s personality 
tend to overshadow your case, and 
work against it? 

A: You cannot deny the faefthat 
Seshan is a very controversial 
person, and his personality did play a 
large part in the case...his 
controversies worked against him. 
Though, I still believe public opinion 
is in his favour. 

Q: What do you think Seshan will 
do now? 

At You and I know that he is 
unpredictable. I have given him 
some advice in my professional 
capacity, which 1 cannot tell you. • 
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this temporary charge, but I am honou¬ 
red,” he said, looking just that. Bewilder¬ 
ed and honoured. When asked whether 
he should be referred to as EC with addi¬ 
tional charge or acting CEC, he first opt¬ 
ed for the former, but then added, "I 
don’t know. You’ll have to check with 
someone.” 

About the judgement, Gill said, "It is 
my personal view— without going into 
any personalities concerned — that 
India needs a three-member Election 
Commission. I don’t want to make any 
personal comments on the CEC and my 
colleague." 

Krishnamurthy, the' 
other FC, had no such 
inhibitions. "Power must 
be used, not abused and 
disused," he said. When 
asked about the context 
of his remark, he clari¬ 
fied, "Seshan thought he 
was doing one thing, but 
did something else." 

Krishnamurthy went 
on to criticise Seshan for 
cancelling or postponing 
polling during the recent 
Assembly elections. 

"How can you punish a 
whole constituency if one 
candidate commits an 
offence?" he asked. 

Krishnamurthy’s dia¬ 
tribe did not end just 
there. "Under Seshan, the 
Election Commission 
had been renamed 
Speech Making Corpora¬ 
tion of India," he said. 

When it was pofnted out 
that he was sounding a bit 
like Seshan, he narrated a 
lengthy anecdote, ending 
with the remark that as he 
had been silent for the 
past one-and-a-half year, 
he should now be allow¬ 
ed to speak. 

When asked about Seshan, he turned 
around and said, "I am not an agent of 
anyone, including a vegetable-seller cal¬ 
led Safal. 1 

I n fact, even the Supreme Court had cri¬ 
ticised Seshan for appearing in televi¬ 
sion advertisements and also for appear¬ 
ing too often in the media as this went 
‘against the dignity of his office’. 

While the two election commissio¬ 
ners visited each other’s office and pos¬ 
ed for photographs together, Bagga 


remained enclosed in his room. "I have 
nothing to say," he said. "I was not asked 
to officiate in the CEC’s absence, only 
to coordinate matters. Today, the court 
has asked me to hand over this charge to 
Gill. I have done so." 

When asked whether Seshan has been 
informed about the court verdict, Bagga 
shot back, "Why should I inform him?" 
But there are others who did ring up 
Seshan in Michigan. Says a close friend, 
"There is no doubt he is very hurt. If he 
was in the same room as me, he would 
have actually wept on my shoulders. But 


because he was on the telephone, he 
could not do so. There is no doubt that he 
is upset." There are rumours that Seshan 
might cut short his holiday and return to 
Delhi. 

There are also speculations that on his 
return to the capital, Seshan will resign 
and join politics. The BJP has already 
offered him a ticket. Very few see him 
staying on in office under the present cir¬ 
cumstances. In fact, even while the case 
was being argued in court, Seshan had 
said that he would resign if the verdict 


went against him. 

Of course, the CEC can also ask for a 
review of the judgement. "There are 
some loopholes in the verdict," argues a 
lawyer. "For instance, the court does not 
say what would happen in case there was 
an even-member election commission? 
How would there be a decision by majo¬ 
rity then?" 

According to G. Ramaswamy, who 
represented Seshan along with Nani Pal- 
khivala, "One way out is to go in for an 
unanimous decision-making process in 
the Election Commission. 

Otherwise, Seshan would 
become a dummy in the 
workings of the 
commission." 

Not that the Supreme 
Court ib unaware of such 
an eventuality. The judge¬ 
ment points out: "To say 
that the CEC would have 
to suffer the humiliation 
of being overridden by 
two civil servants is to 
ignore the fact that the 
present CEC was himself 
a civil servant before his 
appointment as CEC." 
And then somewhat opti¬ 
mistically, the judges 
hoped that the ECs and 
the CEC would "forgive 
and forget and start on a 
clean slate of mutual 
respect". 

Seshan’s counsel had 
hinted in court that the 
government had appoint¬ 
ed the two ECs after it 
had failed to make 
Seshan toe its line. 
Ramaswamy had argued 
that the CEC’s insistence 
on a model code of con¬ 
duct, and his decision to 
postpone some elections 
despite the ruling party’s 
opposition had led the 
Centre to turn the EC into a multi- 
member body. In other words, the sole 
intention of the government was to clip 
Seshan’s wings. 

But the court felt otherwise. Dismiss¬ 
ing this argument, the judges observed, 
"We find it difficult to hold that the deci¬ 
sion to constitute a multi-member com¬ 
mission was actuated by malice." 

And with the general elections round 
the comer, this verdict of the Supreme 
Court is indeed significant. • 
PrtyaMtgml/NmwDmthi 



There are rumours that on his return to the 
capital, chief election commissioner T.N. 
Seshan will resign and join politics. The BJP 
has already offered him a ticket. In fact, 
veiy few see him staying on in office under 
the present circumstances 
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The riots rocked 
Bhagalpur for 
about 50 days from 
24 October, 1989. 

More than a 
thousand had died 
and an equal 
number rendered 
homeless in the 
worst communal 
frenzy since 
Partition 




A LOOKBACK 


H BB flfhen 

■ JB ■ appointed 
chairman 
the one- 
Wm V member 
commission to enquire into the Bhagal- 
pur riots, I was reluctant to take up the 
assignment as I felt that that it would 
come in for a lot of controversy," Justice 
(retd) Ramnandan Prasad told Sunday. 
And Justice Prasad couldn’t have been 
more right. 

Now, five-and-a-half years after it 
was appointed, the Report of Bhagalpur 
Riot Inquiry Commission has sparked 
off a major political debate. The commit¬ 
tee was first set up on 8 December, 1989, 
to jprobe the riots that rocked Bhagalpur j 


While politicians 
squabble over enquiry 
reports, victims of the 
Bhagalpur riots 
languish hungry and 
homeless 


for about 50 days, starting from 24 Octo¬ 
ber, 1989. More than a thousand had 
died and an equal number rendered 
homeless in the worst communal riots 
since the days of Partition. 

On 30 June, two separate reports — 
one submitted by the chairman, and ano¬ 


ther by two other membeis of the com¬ 
mission, Justice (retd) R.C.P. Sinha and 
Justice (retd) S. Shamsul Hasan — were 
tabled in the state Assembly by Bihar 
chief minister Laloo Prasad Yadav. In 
the face of two reports which differed on 
some basic points, the CM decided to 
accept the "majority view", thus, wholly 
rejecting the report of tile chairman. 

This is where the trouble began. The 
chairman’s report clearly stated that "the 
evidence on the record does not disclose 
that any political party had any hand in 
fomenting communal riots in Bhagal¬ 
pur". But the members felt that L.K. 
Advani and the BJP were responsible 
for creating "a volatile situation" charg 
ed with "communal tension" which was 
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"at first a glowing ember that later beca¬ 
me a conflagration". 

This has infuriated the BJP. As Yash- 
want Sinha, leader of the Opposition, 
told Sunday, "The Bihar government 
should have referred the reports to a 
third person — an eminent jurist—and 
asked him to give an opinion. There is 
no reason why the CM should only 
accept the report of the two members 
and wholly reject that of the chairman." 

Meanwhile, Laloo Prasad is his usual 
nonchalant self. "The BJP just wants to 
dilute the issue by asking for a third opi 
nion. I will stick to the majority view 
and will take action against all those 
accused in the report within three 
months." 


But it won’t be easy for the CM to 
keep his promise. "Laloo Prasad Yadav 
does not have the courage to take any 
action," says the state BJPchief, Kailash- 
pati Mishra. "He has opted for the mem¬ 
bers’ report merely to appease the 
Muslims and if he does take some 
action, we shall take the matter to court." 

A midst this political fracas and judici- 
F%al debate, one tends to forget the 
people for whom the commission had 
actually been set up — the thousands, 
who suffered during the communal riots 
in Bhagalpur. What do they feel about 
the report? 

"Kya report? Hum ko kuch nahin 
maloom (What report? We don’t know 


anything about it)," was the common 
refrain at both Chanderi and Logain — 
the two villages that witnessed the most 
gruesome massacres. 

On 27 October, 1989, just as the 
180-odd people in the Muslim tola of 
Logain were preparing to start another 
day in their fields, a huge mob swooped 
down on them. In a savage attack, 
around 115 people were butchered, and 
the entire tola destroyed. 

The assailants first dumped the bod¬ 
ies into a pond, then took them out and 
threw them intoa well. Later, several cor¬ 
pses were retrieved from the well and 
buried in the fields — one of which was 
ploughed and another had gobi planted 
on it as a cover-up job. 
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Would you abandon an old friend for 



“Who tdok me on my first flight ? 

Indian Airlines. 

"Who was there when I had to fly to remote places ? 
Indian Airlines. 

"Who gives a 50% student discount to my kids ? 
Indian Airlines. 


"Tell me, wouldn’t it be crazy to fly anyone else ?" 


Yes. Slowly but surely, more and more fliers are rediscovering 
the comforts of flying a large airline. 

Shouldn’t you too ? 


Come home to 



a new acquaintance ? ” 


■HAw'v. .’ 



FOCUS 


TWO REPORTS, TWO VIEWS 

The authors accuse one another of distorting facts 


This massacre came to light only on 8 
December, 1989. Around 65 members 
of the tola had managed to llee Logain 
and hide in the fields or escape to the 
nearby Babura village. 

Today, Logain is a ghost village 
Time seems to have stood still. Only one 
Muslim family remains — a picture oi 
fortitude amidst the mins An old man. 
Sheikh Bideshi, his wile, Jalebi Khatun, 
tfieir son, Mohammad Na/im, and a 
granddaughter (whose parents were kil¬ 
led) are the only ones inhabiting what 
was once a bustling Muslim tola. 

"In my immediate lamily, I lost my 
daughter and her husband. Fifteen other 
relatives were also killed. Aur \raise to 
sahlu apnv hi they (As such, all of them 
were our own) Now, this is how we 
have lo continue living It is a curse," 
wails Jalebi Khatun, pointing to her 
barely put-together hut which is unable 


I n order to understand the nature of 
the controversy, one must examine 
the chequered history of the commis¬ 
sion first. Following the Bhagalpur 
riots, the then ruling Congress(l) 
government in the state, appointed a 
one-member commission with Justi¬ 
ce (retd) Ramnandan Prasad as the 
chairman. He was asked to probe "all 
the incidents which took place in the 
district of Bhagalpur between 24 
October and 8 December 1989 (the 
day the commission was 
constituted)". 

Says Prasad, "From January 1990, 
I began work for the commission. 
Work was very slow as the govern- 


Patna High Court. Work, which was 
crawling along, was brought to a 
halt. Eventually, when the writ peti¬ 
tion was dismissed by the High 
Court, the Samiti moved a special 
leave application before the Supreme 
Court. 

The apex court then directed the 
Governor to replace the two govern¬ 
ment officials with two retired High 
Court judges. So, on 23 September, 
1993, two retired judges of the Patna 
High Court, S. Shamsul Hasan and 
R.C.P. Sinha, were appointed by 
Laloo Prasad Yadav. 

"By the time these two members 
were appointed, 100 pages of the 
report had already been prepared. 
But that had lo be scrapped," says Pra¬ 
sad. The chairman then asked Justice 
Sinha to prepare a draft report. Accor¬ 
ding to Prasad, "On 11 February, 
1995,1 received the report from Justi¬ 
ce Sinha, with a note asking for my 
approval. But when I went through 
the report, 1 realised that it would not 
be possible for me to accept several 
points in the report. And so I decided 
to write out a separate report." 

Meanwhile, the other report had 
already found its way to the state 
government, although the chairman 
had not conveyed his assent to the 
members. Justice Prasad took time 
out till 28 February and finished it all 
"in a mad rush". 

Also, while Prasad has concluded 
that "there is no legal and reliable evi¬ 
dence on the record to show that 
members of the administration and 
the police had any communal bias at 
any time", the members have preferr¬ 
ed to indict several officials. 

"Their report is like an expression 
of their personal views while mine is 
like a judgement. I have suggested 
that the government constitute a high- 
powered committee to examine the 
ranks from top to bottom and then 
decide who is guilty," says Prasad. 

Justice Sinha is quick to retaliate: 
"The chairman is biased and partial 
to the BJP because his daughter 
(Reeta Verma) is a BJP MP. Ours is 
an impartial report." 
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to keep out the rains. And her husband, 
Bideshiya, who managed to flee after 
the massacre began, has very little to 
say. With a vacant look in his eyes, he 
spends the days wandering in the fields. 

But why have they decided to stay on, 
while the other surviving families have 
preferred to move to rehabilitation cen¬ 
tres opened by private institutions and 
voluntary organisations? Explains 
Nazim, "Our fields are here. And as long 
as we can work, we won't die of hunger. 
What happens if we go to Sajjad Nagar 
(the rehabilitation colony set up by Ima- 
rat Shariah, a voluntary organisation) 
and the money given by the government 
finishes? We will have no work, nothing 
to eat.” 


Laloo Praaad Yadav tabling the 
reports In the House 

ment did not provide me with any 
infrastructural back-up." On 1 Octo¬ 
ber, 1991, the Janata Dal government 
suddenly decided to convert the com¬ 
mittee into a three-member one. Two 
retired Bihar government officials, 
S. Patankar and S.Q. Rizvi, were 
inducted. Soon, Rizvi resigned and 
F. Fahimuddin, another official, took 
his place. 

But this three-member commis¬ 
sion ran into trouble when the Ram- 
shila Pujan Samiti challenged the 
reconstitution and filed a petition in 
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So, what does the future hold for this 
lonely family? They hope that the 
government will reconstruct the houses 
which had been destroyed by the rioters. 
The ruins here bear mute testimony to 
the mindless violence. "Ghar ban jaye 
to yeh jogah phir se ahaad ho jayega 
(Once the houses arc reconstructed, this 
place will once again come alive)," says 
Jalebi Khatun. 

T hings are clearly no better for those 
who have moved to Sajjad Nagar, in 
nearby Pithna village. The saving grace 
for the five-six families which have fled 
from Logain and settled here — along 
with several others who have converged 
from different villages — is that they 
have a "pucca chhat" (concrete roof) 
above their heads. Says Abdul Karim, 
"We were given 4,000 bricks and Rs 
5,000 by Imaral Shariah and we manag¬ 
ed to construct these houses. But there 
arc no toilets and the tubcwclls do not 
work. Last year, during 
the rains, there was a seve¬ 
re outbreak of diarrhoea. 

This year, too, we fear the 
same." 

Far away from their 
own homes, an air of 
hopelessness surrounds 
the inmates of the colony. 

Says Mohammad Sha¬ 
mir, "We have absolutely 
no source of income. A 
lot of us have not even 
received compensation 
from the government, j 
We are forced to sell off | 
our lands in Logain in | 
order to survive." 

And there seerns to be ! 
little hope for them. "We j 
have repeatedly met the 
government officials. 

But nothing has been 
done. We have not even 
got our ration cards yet," says Karim. 

They are all waiting in the hope that 
some long-term scheme will be adopted 
by the government under which they 
will find employment and their children 
would go to school. But for now, these 
once well-to-do farmers are being forc¬ 
ed to go off to faraway fields in search of 
work as landless labourers. 

"Ab nahin lagia ki hum kabhi theek se 
ji payenge . Hum koi bhi ginti main 
nahin aate (I don’t think that we will 
ever be able to lead proper lives. We just 
do not matter to anybody)," laments 
Shamir. 


T he fate of Chanderi is 
a little different, but 
no better. This was the vil¬ 
lage that fell victim to the 
most brutal attack during 
the riots. The village, 
comprising about 200 
Muslims, was first attack¬ 
ed on the afternoon of 2? 

October. While the rio- "Tho pf0lif 
ters destroyed the village statego% 
mosque and demolished that the 
several houses, they compem 
could not harm anyone rehablllti 
before a BSF contingent S. Nezi 

arrived. —. . . 

Assured by the security forces that 
they had nothing to fear, some 125-odd 
villagers stayed back in Chanderi while 
others fled. At daybreak, on 28 October, 
a few hundred people surrounded the vil¬ 
lage. What followed was an absolute 
bloodbath. More than 60 people were 
hacked to death. Some of the bodies 


'The problem with the 
state government Is 
that they confuse 
compensation with 
rehabilitation," says 
S. Nezamuddln 


were thrown into a pond 
while others were dump¬ 
ed into a well. 

The surviving few fled 
to nearby villages, main¬ 
ly Rajpur. Then, the 
Tatas came forward and 
constructed a complex to 
house the dispossessed 
n with the * ot - But now, Chanderi is 
nmentls a picture of gloom and 
confuse grim foreboding. Only 
tlon with f» v c of the 55 houses are 
Mi," says occupied. There is only 
luddln one toilet and no proper 
■ —. sanitation. 

"We have become tired of leading a 
life of loneliness and fear. The govern¬ 
ment should either make arrangements 
for other Muslim families to move in 
here or rehabilitate us in some other 
place," says Mohammad Sirajuddin, 
who had gone to attend a wedding dur¬ 
ing that fateful week in October. 



Today, Logain is a ghost 
village Only one Muslim 
family remains. A picture of 
fortitude amidst ruins. An old 
man, Sheikh Bideshi, his wife, 
Jalebi Khatun, their son, 
Mohammad Nazim, and a 
granddaughter 


And the scars clearly remain. There is 
some tension now as some Hindus are 
reportedly planning to move in here. "If 
people of a different community come 
here, it will be impossible for us to stay 
on," declares Sirajuddin. The fear and 
anxiety is palpable. 

Says 12-year old Mohammad Chab- 
warul, "I feel very scared if my father 
returns home late." This is hardly surpri¬ 
sing for a kid who saw his grandmother 
being butchered, and then ran for his 
life. Now, he, like the other children in 
Chanderi, have little hope of a better 
tomorrow. "No moolvi is ready to come 






FOCUS 


“The members’ report has been tutored” 

— ——- ... - ■ I ■ nr f 

Leader of the Opposition Yashwant Sinha on the controversy 


Sunday: When two conflicting 
reports of the Bhagalpur riots 
enquiry commission were submit¬ 
ted, what should the Bihar govern¬ 
ment have done? 

Yashwant Sinha: The most advisa¬ 
ble thing for the Bihar government to 
have done wav to refer the reports to a 
third person — an eminent junst — 
and ask him to give an opinion. 

Also, in the face of the difference 
in the two reports, there is no reason 
why the CM should only accept that 
of the two members and wholly 
reject that of the chairman. 

Q: But the chief minister has chos¬ 
en to accept what he calls "the 
majority view”. 

A: My own feeling is that the report 
of the two members is highly prejudi¬ 
ced, highly coloured. Based not on 
evidence, but prejudgements to 
indict a few people. 

I am convinced that these two 
members were added to the commis¬ 
sion by Shri Laioo Prasad Yadav, 
only because be wanted a favourable 
report. Therefore. 1 have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying dial a favourable report 
has been obtained by the chief mini¬ 
ster. The members' report has been 
clearly tutored by Shri Laioo Prasad 
Yadav, 

Q: And the CM has promised to 
take action within three months. 

At What do these 'three months* 


and teach our children as one moolvi had 
been killed during the riots here Our 
lives have already been shattered, now 
there is no hope for children as well, ’ 
complains Sirajuddin 

And so, even though the district 
magistrate of Bhagalpur, Rameshwar 
Prasad, rattles olf impressive figures — 
"only six ol the original 1,069 eases 
referred for rehabilitation pending" 
—the data hardly reflect the true picture 
"The problem with the state govern¬ 
ment is that they confuse compensation 
with rehabilitation." opines S Ne/amud- 
din, generafesgdrctary, Imarat Shan ah. 


mean 9 They mean three months 
closer to the Lok Sabha. And I am 
sure these three months will be 
stretched till the Lok Sabha polls as 
Laioo will keep this issue alive. 

We have challenged the CM and 
are quite confident that he will not 
take any action. Laioo Prasad Yadav 
knows that the members' report is so 
weak that the moment he initiates 
some action, he will be in trouble. 

Q: But If he does not take any 
action, what is the point of it all? 

A: The members’ report has been 
used by Laioo Prasad Yadav with the 
sole intention of denigrating Shri 
L.K. Advani and the BJP. He per- 



"It is evident that in five years 
Laioo Prasad Yadav has not 
only failed to punish the 
culprits but also failed to 
rehabilitate the victims" 


which not only helped set up Saj)ad 
Nagar, but also done its best to alleviate 
the suffering of the riot victims. 

"Some long-term employment sche- 


oeives the BJP as his main threat in 
the state, and so, he will use every 
possible instrument to denigrate the 
BJP. 

Q: And how do yon intend thwart¬ 
ing his moves? 

A: We have decided to go to the 
people with our version of events. 
Nobody must be allowed to ignore 
the fact that, from all evidence, it is 
clear feat some members of a minori¬ 
ty community had attacked a Hindu 
procession wife arms imported from 
Pakistan. 

Then again, we are also consider¬ 
ing the possibility of challenging fee 
findings of fee members against fee 
party in a court of law. 

Q: Amidst «U this political hulla¬ 
baloo, the people of Bhagalpur, 
who actually suffered, are a forgot¬ 
ten lot 

A: Well, it is evident feat in five 
years, Laioo Prasad Yadav has not 
only failed to punish fee culprits but 
also failed to rehabilitate fee victims. 
No rehabilitation work has been done. 

Q; Don’t you feel that as leader of 
the Opposition, you should help 
focus attention on the riot victims? 
At Actually, fee biggest problem of 
the state of Bihar today is feat fee 
chief minister is only interested in 
politics and nothing else. Everything 
else is ignored. 


mes have to be started to give those 
people a chance And that is not possible 
for a voluntary oiganisation like us. 
Aftei all, it was mainly because of the ter¬ 
rible nots and the Congress govern¬ 
ment s inability to handle it that Laioo 
Prasad Yadav became the chief mini¬ 
ster And yet, in fee last five years, he 
has done nothing to really help the not 
victims except giving them some 
money,” says Nezamuddin 


F br all these victims of violence, life is 
a terrible ordeal — fee past is full of 
bloody memories, the future, an abyss ot 
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"I feel scared if my 
father returns home 
late," says Mohd 
Chabwarul of 
Chanderi,whosaw 
his grandmother 
being butchered. 
(Above) Mohd 
Nazim of Logain 
points to the well 
where bodies were 
dumped 


uncertainty. And the last 
thing on their minds is the 
commission of enquiry. 

"Ab report se kya hone 
wala 9 Sab kuch to kha- 
tam ho gay a (What is the 
use of a report now when 
everything is over)," is 
what most of the villa¬ 
gers, who bore *he brant 
of the riots, have to say. 

But politicians in 
Patna think otherwise. 

The hullabaloo caused by 
the report has taken cen- 
trestage in Bihar today. 

Chief minister Yadav, in 
an attempt to gain popula¬ 
rity by proclaiming that 
he was hell-bent on bring¬ 
ing the culprits to book, 
has actually put himself in a spot. 

For one, it seems certain that if he 
does initiate action against those indivi¬ 
duals and organisations named in the 
members’ report, he will not only face 
stiff political opposition but also judicial 
censure. This is because the members 
have indicted the BJP without asking 
any of its leaders to depose before the 
commission in keeping with the Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry Act. 

Also, if he does keep his word, Laloo 
will have to take action against several 
members of the state administration. 
While K.S Dwivedi, the then superin¬ 


tendent of police, Bhagalpur, is the 
prime accused in the members’ report, 
the then inspector-general of poice, G.P. 
Dohre, has also not been spared. Dohre 
is presently the director-general of the 
state police. "I am not apprehensive. Ulti¬ 
mately, the truth will prevail," says 
Dohre. 

Significantly, while the chairman has 
spoken extensively about how "the dis¬ 
trict administration failed to control the 
riots", he has concluded that “there is no 
legal and reliable evidence on the record 
to show that any member of the admi¬ 
nistration and the police had any commu¬ 


nal bias at any time". 

This political debate over the Report 
of Bhagalpur Riot Inquiry Commission 
is bound to hot up in the months to come, 
specially because the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions are not too far away. 

And, ironically, although this con¬ 
troversy has absolutely nothing to do 
with the forgotten victims of the Bhagal¬ 
pur riots, it might prove a blessing for 
them. It is essential that public attention 
be focussed on their plight—before it is 
too late. • 

SumftDm* Qupta/Patna, Bhagalpur , 
Logain andChandarl 
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CREDIT CRISIS 


Suddenly, hanks seem 
to have run out of 
money to lend 


ven as the Planning Commis¬ 
sion is doing its mid-term 
review of the Fighlh Plan, 
the economy has been hit by 
a liquidity eiisis. Investment 
has dropped sharply, the primary mar¬ 
kets are duggish and interest rates are 
rising. 

Says N. Vaghul, chairman, ICICI, 
"We are still living in a volatile econo¬ 
mic situation. Till October last year. 


Till October last year, 
banks and financial 
institutions were flush 
with funds, interest rates 
were falling and 
everything was looking 
rosy. Suddenly things 
changed 


banks and financial institutions were 
flush with funds, interest rates were fall¬ 
ing and everything was looking rosy. 
Suddenly, things have changed. The 
stock market took a downward plunge, 
the flow of investment from foreign insti¬ 
tutional investors (FIIs) slowed down 
due to inherent weaknesses in the sys¬ 
tem, the GDR-Huro Issue market beca¬ 
me very choosy as far as Indian papers 
were concerned and the government, in 
[ its effort to control inflation and money 
supply, tightened GDR norms," 

But the same measures taken to con¬ 
trol money supply have led to the pres¬ 
ent liquidity crisis and according to 
Vaghul, "if the crisis lasts for more than 
a couple of months, the economy may 
not be able to digest it". 
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Meanwhile, industrial growth has 
accelerated "But," says Rahul Bajaj, 
chairman and managing director of 
Bajaj Auto, "availability of bank credit 
is crucial for sustaining this growth 
More so as the primary market is in a bad 
shape, the debt market is not very active 
as of now and the GDR route too has tur¬ 
ned unattractive 

Adds ICICI’s Vaghul It liquidity 
remains high and the industry s demand 
for credit goes up banks and financial 
institutions will have to prioritise len¬ 
ding " In such a case, stronger borrowers 
may be preferred at the cost of medium 
and small clients 

A part from the availability of funds 
(credit), the cost of credit is also an 
important factor However, the industry 
seems to have been prepared at least to a 
certain extent, for an increased cost of 
credit Says Rahul Bajaj, I his being the 
last year of the present Lok Sabha the 
government is likely to do everything 
possible to contiol inflation because 
that is the only mannei m which it can 
get the support from the poorer sections 


of society But, cautions Vaghul, The 
industry and the system can digest just a 
two to three per cent hike m the interest 
rate Beyond that level, some projects 
ma> become unviable 
The pioblem of availability of credit, 
however, may not be an easy one to 
solve Says Shobhan Diwanji, chiel exe 
cutive of Credit Capital Securities 
Because of capital adequacy norms, 
some banks are not in a position to lend 
more Although most banks have attain 
ed the capital adequacy norms (that is 
eight percent of capital against their risk 
weighed lending) the pioblem is that 
they are not in a position to expand their 
credit without increasing their capital 
Faily this year, at least four banks — 
Bank of Baroda, Union Bank of India, 
C anaraBankandPunjabNationalBank 
— were considering floating a public 
issue But because of the bearish phase 
in the capital market, all of them have 
had to postpone the public issue These 
banks had planned their business with 
Iht assumption that the issue amount 
would be available to them Now, accor¬ 
ding to an officer from a rating agency, 


two to three bank, vs ill have to expand 
their capital eithei by raising equity 01 
issuing bonds 

The catch here again is that in order to 
ensure full subscnption to bonds the 
banks will need support from individual 
invcstois For this, they will have to 
offer at least a J 5 pei cent interest All 
this is bound to result in an increase in 
the intersl rales on credits and loans 
Savs Vaghul Whether banks foimall> 
idise prime lending tates oi not, ihe ef fee 
tivc interest rates for borrowers arc 
bound to go up further ' 

Howevei a senior official of a lead 
ing nationalised bank says that ’ capital 
adequac y is not the only problem Nor is 
it a problem for all banks as some of 
them have recently received Woild 
Bank assistance for this puiposc 
The ical problem is that banks do not 
have funds to expand business 

S o what is the likely scenario > 
Explains Subodh Shall, general 
manager of CRISU In the coming 
days, companies and banks will have to 
depend on fixed deposits and investors 



WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THE CASH CRUNCH 


C. RANCARAJAN 
Governor , RBI 


"In 1995-96, growth in bank 
deposits is expected to be to the 
tune of Rs 65,000 crores, which 
should take care of the demand 
for credit from the industry. But 
banks have to ensure proper 
distribution of credit 11 



N. VAGHUL 

Chairman. ICICI 


"If liquidity remains high and the 
industry's demand for credit 
goes up, banks and financial 
institutions will have to prioritise 
lending" 



RAHUL BAJAJ 

Chairman, Bajaj Aijto 


"Availability of bank credit is 
crucial for sustaining growth and 
this being the last year of the 
present Lok Sabha, the 
government is likely to do 
everything possible to control 
inflation" 
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will have to choose fixed return securit¬ 
ies for investment. The growth in fixed 
deposits will then be a major source of 
income for both the parties.” 

But the problem docs not end there. In 
Scptembcr-October last year, the IDB1 
had committed funds to promoters at 
lower interest rates in light of the money 
they expected to raise from the public 
issue. However, the public issue of more 
than Rs 2,(XX) crores, which would have 
opened in January this year, was delayed. 

Meanwhile, many of IDBl-supported 
promoters and industries had to begin 
their projects with their part of the invest¬ 
ment and are now in rrouble as the promi¬ 
sed 1DBI credit is stuck. Confirms a 
senior manager of a leading financial 


Many of IDBl-supported 
promoters and industries 
had to begin their 
projects with their part of 
the investment and are 
now in trouble as the 
promised IDBI credit is 
stuck 


and investment institution, "Now the 
interest rates have also gone up steeply 
when compared to what was committed 
to borrowers. More crucially, the funds 
are just not available." 

Though promoters and institutions 
are still negotiating terms, a senior mana¬ 
ger from a financial institution says, 
"Now we are waiting for August. By 
that time, the capital market may 
improve. Also, bank deposits are expect¬ 
ed to grow and if the secondary market 
improves, some investment selling by 
big investors is expected, which will 
make money available for investment in 
production." 

While announcing the credit policy 
for the first half of 1995-96, the Reserv e 
Bank of India’s governor, C. Rangara- 
jan, had said, "In 1995-96, growth in 
bank deposits is expected to be to the 
tune of Rs 65,000 crores, which should 
take care of the increasing demand for 
credit from the industry. But banks have 



to ensure proper distribution of credit 
for productive purposes." 

Now the onus is on the banks to ensu¬ 
re that their credit is not diverted for spe¬ 
culative and non-productive activities. 
Banks also need to seriously follow the 
advice given by the RBI in its recently- 
released report on the trends and pro¬ 
gress in banking in India in 1993-94. 

The report says, "It is imperative that 
banks should exercise an element of cau¬ 


tion in their lending operations so as to 
avoid liquidity problems. In an increa¬ 
singly deregulated environment, it is 
important that banks avoid large maturi¬ 
ty mismatches between their assets and 
liabilities." 

The*coming months will tell how far 
Indian banks have matured along with 
the reform process. • 

Anmnd/Bombmy 
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HEARD IN BOMBAY 

W« told thm that w* aw yattotatoa 


MAHARASHTRA DEPUTY CHIEF MINISTER 
GOPINATH MUNDE ON THE DAB8H0L 
POWER COMPANY'S FEARS THAT THE 
PROJECT MIGHT BE SCRAPPED 


t 


■ Beating the 
ban 

W hile the badla (forward 
trading) issue is yet to 
be sorted out by SEBT, the 
brokers in some of the stock 
exchanges are operating the 
system in an ingenious way. 

Some brokers in the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange 
told Sunday that since the 
market sentiment was dull 
and business scarce, some of 



CSE: the show I* on 

their collegues were 
practising ulta-hadlaand 
andha badla . 

Then, what is the modus 
operandi? It's like this: at the 
beginning of any settlement 
period, a client sells shares at 
the prevailing market rate 
without actually delivering 
the shares till the end of the 
settlement period. On the 
last day of the settlement 
period or at any future date, 
if the transaction is carried 
forward, the client buys back 
the shares at a lower price. 
The deal is usually reinstated 
at the start of the next 
settlement. 

The broker, doctors his 
balance sheets and records 
the money as having 
undergone a reverse 
transaction. Though SEBI 
(Securities and Exchanges 
Board of India)claims to be 
aware of the practice, 
hamstrung by lack of 


records, it is unsure about 
how to go about booking ihe 
brokers. 

■ Tele ties 

he newspapers are full of 
telecom related ads these 
days. And it appears that the 
multinationals have worked 
out their investment 
strategies in the telecom 
service sector, where 
megabucks are to be made. 

Take Australian telecom 
giant, Telstra, for instance. It 
has tied up with Southern 
Petrochemical Industries 
Corporation Ltd (SPIC) in a 
joint venture for the 


telephone and cellular 
services sector of the country. 

The Aussies are expected 
to invest Rs 113 
crore to Rs 1 SO crore. SPIC 
has plans to invest Rs 250 
crore in the next five years. 

SPIC and Telstra have a 
combined stake of 26 per 
cent in the new company. 
Under the agreement, 

Telstra retains the option of 
raising its holding upto 49 
per cent. 

The new company will 
also bid for providing basic 
telephone services in Tamil 
Nadu and for cellular 
services in Tamil Nadu, 


Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka. 

■ Saying it with 
flowers 

ndia’s share in the global 
llowers market is very 
small. While the technology 
is available, thanks to 
liberalisation, Indian 
companies who have been 
watching the developments, 
are now making a beeline to 
grab a chunk of this market. 

What's interesting is that 
even civil construction 
companies like Martin Bum 
Ltd are holding exploratory 
talks with Flodac and 
Moerhim of Holland for 
setting up a 1 (K) per cent 
export-oriented floriculture 



Roms: tot a thousand 
flowers bloom 


project near Bangalore. 

"The floriculture project 
to grow roses will come up 
shortly. The investments 
will be to the tune of Rs eight 
crore,’’says K.N. Fatehpuria, 
the chairman cum managing 
director of the company. 
Apart from the Dutch, the 
company is holding talks 
with Israel for a possible 
techno-marketing 
collaboration. 

Other Indian companies 
in the fray are the 
Tata-owned Oriental 
Floritech and the 
Pune-based Valplus 
Biotech.# 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Another Indian company seeks US partners 
fora power plant in Tamil Nadu 

B The Madras-based Spic (Southern 

Petrochemical Industries Corporation 
Ltd) group has reportedly signed a 
memorandum of understandsing (MoU) 
with Houghdon Inc. of the US to promote 
a 500 MW thermal power plant at 

According to sources, Spic has formed a new company, 
Spic Power Corporation Ltd, (SPCL) for the Rs 2,347 crore 
project, While Spic will retain a stake of 26 per cent in the 
new company, its US partners will pick up a 25 per cent 
stake. Apart from the equity capital invesied by the two 
partners, there will be a public issue and term loans to fund 
the project. 

Investment bankers, however, are at a loss to figure out 
why and for what special gains is Spic, a major industrial 
house, teaming up with Houghdon, a relatively small US 
company. Considering its size and market image, Spic 
would have far bigger farms willing to come as collaborators. 

The project, along with some existing ones and some 
more in the pipeline, is expected to help the group save on 
generation cost and make profits from sale of power to 
distribution companies. 
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S Despite having put 
in a Jong stint 
stretching over a 
decade as a pio¬ 
neer business jour¬ 
nalist, 1 met the 
late business 
tycoon Rajan Pil- 
lai only once. And 
that too only 
briefly at a polo match in Jaipur starring 
Charles Windsor, heir-apparent to the 
i British throne. That was the occasion 
when the vastly-overrated Princess Dia¬ 
na publicly avoided Charles' ritualistic 
peck on the check which, according to 
British court biographers, was the last 
straw that broke the marriage. 

First impressions, especially if they 
are fleeting, are never reliable. But they 
are nonetheless valuable. They often pro¬ 
vide a revealing glimpse of the man or 
woman behind the social mask. 

Pillai was an amiable enough indivi¬ 
dual. But one could immediately discern 
that he was a man in a hurry to go places. 
Quite obviously he and his wife Nina 
were people who enjoyed la dolce vita 
(the sweet life). They liked to dine at the 
high table. That night they were on the 
Standard Chartered Bank’s select list of 
notables who shared a Jiggs Kalra repast 
with the royal couple. I wasn’t. 

Please don’t get me wrong. 1 am not i 
making a value judgement. It’s perfectly I 


DILIP THAKORE 



T1 har: not tho most hospitable of pl«c*s 


Wi 






The rise andfall of a business tycoon 


natural to want to dine at the high table. 
The company is usually more interest¬ 
ing than at the other tables, and it’s a sign 
of having arrived. Yet the impression 1 
formed was that it was vitally important 
for business reasons for Pillai to be seen 
dining at the top table. Which is the right 
aspiration for the wrong reason. 
Because in the final analysis, business 
success is dependent upon business per¬ 
formance. Which necessitates spending 


time in boring old offices and often on 
greasy factoiy floors. 

After the transitory meeting, I made it 
a point to follow Rajan Pillai’s upwardly 
mobile career which Finally ended in the 
grimy hospital wards of Delhi’s Tihar 
Jail. All that ! read seems to confirm that 
Pillai never understood that dining at the 
top tabic and being invited to the cham¬ 
pagne soirees of the international jet-set 
are the prerequisites of business success. 


not the cause. 

U nfortunately, in contemporary busi¬ 
ness and management writing, the 
importance of ‘networking’ and perso¬ 
nal public relationshavc been somewhat 
overstressed. As a consequence, there 
are a large and growing number of ambi¬ 
tious entrepreneurs and business profes¬ 
sionals who are compulsive socialisers 
who tend to regard time and money 
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Which leads to the third lesson that 
ingenuous businessmen inspired by the 
Narasimha Rao government’s new eco¬ 
nomic policies to conquer world mar¬ 
kets, would do well to heed: in foreign 
lands don’t tangle with the long arm of 
the law. 

Nurtured in the soft slate economies 
of post-Independence India and the 
Third World, where executive discre¬ 
tion can be invoked to persuade the judi¬ 
ciary to overlook shady business practi¬ 
ces, indigenous businessmen tend to 
think that similar latitude will be given 
to them in the developed and the newly- 
developed countries. Don’t count on it. 
Rajan Pillai learned the hard way that 
the law's delay and obfuscation is not a 
fact of life in Singapore Ditto the 
London-based Asian business tycoon, 
Nazmu Virani. The on-the-grourid reali¬ 
ty in the developed nations is that the 
powers of the executive and the judicia¬ 
ry are so clearly defined and separated 
that no amount of political influence 
will deter a judge from doing his duty. 

And the fourth lesson which Indian 
businessmen, given to sailing close to 
the boundaries of the law, need to derive 
from the Pillai tragedy is that they must 
pull out all stops to ensure that (hey 
don’t spend even one night in an Indian 
jail. You can bet your bottom dollar that 
every Indian jail is an overcrowded, insa¬ 
nitary hell-hole infested with corrupt 


Indian businessmen must learn that they 
must pull out all stops to ensure that they 
don’t spend even one night in an Indian jail 


spent on the social whirl as investment 
rather than expenditure. 

T here is considerable evidence on 
hand to indicate that Pillai was such a 
compulsive sociaiiser given to making a 
maximum impact. Thus, he had to have 
a tent at Wimbledon and fancy homes at 
London, Singapore and Bombay where 
he could entertain in style. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, flash and dash have to be paid for. 
And, Pillai antagonised all his business 
partners and colleagues by debiting the 
cost of the social round to his various 
companies. Though he quite obviously 
believed that such expenditure is an 
investment in business development, he 
was wrong. The preponderant share of 
corporate resources needs to be invested 
in production and marketing, not flashy 
public relations exercises. 

The second lesson that upwardly 
mobile businessmen and professionals 
would do well to learn from the Pillai tra¬ 
gedy is that in quest for weaning new 
friends and mentors, one should not anta¬ 


gonise the old. 

Unfortunately for him, Pillai alienated 
virtually all the people — former chair- 
mn RJR-Nabisco F. Ross Johnson, busi¬ 
ness tycoon Nusli Wadia and Sunil 
Alagh, CEO of Britannia Industries — 
who aided his metamorphosis from an 
obscure commodity trader into a jet- 
setting international businessman Inde¬ 
ed it was Ross Johnson, the tough 
Dynasty -style tycoon w ho facil itated Pil¬ 
lai’s entry into the big league, who final 
ly gave evidence against Pillai at his trial 
in Singapore. 


officials and mentally-unstable crimi¬ 
nals. The plumbing is sure to be choked 
and the medicine cupboard is certain to 
be empty. The on-the-ground social 
reality is that gaol administration in post- 
Indcpendencc India is chock-a-block 
with one-hoo-out-of-the-bush caste and 
kinsmen of petty politicians who tend to 
be innocent of the basics of hygiene, 
sanitation and administration. 

Little wonder poor, rich Rajan Pillai 
came to a sticky end. • 

(Dilip Thskore is the founder-editor of Business India and 
Business World and former editor of Debonair) 
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FEAR IS 

THE KEY 


As militants kidnap five foreign tourists and 
ban the Amarnath Yatra, there are hints of 
fresh trouble in Kashmir 


W hen a group of eight 
foreign trekkers decid¬ 
ed' to take a break and 
rest a while somewhe¬ 
re near the upper 
reaches of Pahalgam, little did they 
know what was in store for them. For, 
just as they were about to lift their bags 
and resume their journey on the evening 
of 4 July, some heavily-armed men in 
battle fatigue surrounded them. At First, 
the trekkers, three of whom were 
women, thought they were bandits who 
were after their luggage and personal 
belongings. But soon, the foreigners 
were told that they were being taken 
hostage. 


Later, however, four of the foreigners 
— Ms Calhrina, Ms Jullu (both from the 
UK), Ms Jane (a US national) and 
Canadian Bart Imlcr — were released. 
They came down from the hills and 
reported the kidnapping to the Pahalgam 
police. 

Since then, American Donald Fred 
Hutchins and Britishers Reith Monigan 
and Paul Well have been in the capitivi- 
ty of militants of the Al Faran, a militant 
outfit that was never heard of before. 
Their fourth hostage, John Childs, escap¬ 
ed from captivity on the night of 9 July. 

Abductions, of course, are nothing 
new in Kashmir. Ever since Rubia Syed, 
daughter of former Union home mini¬ 



ster Mufti Mohammad Syed, was kid¬ 
napped by the militants in late 1989, this 
has been a favourite strategy of the milit¬ 
ant outfits to bargain for the release of 
their jailed leaders. And in the past two 
years, several foreign tourists were pick¬ 
ed up by the militants operating in the 
Valley. 


Feeling the pulse 


The PM asks his ministers to visit Kashmir in order to gauge the mood of the people 


N arasimha Rao, it seems, has at 
long last given up his 
wait-and-watch policy on Kashmir. 
Over the past few months, the affairs 
of this troubled state has been on the 
top of the Prime Minister's list of 
priorities. And despite the sudden 
spate of kidnappings, the Centre is 
determined to go ahead with 
elections in the state. After all, the 
polls in Kashmir is going to be an 
issue for the Congress in the 
forthcoming Lok Sabha elections. 

Cabinet ministers have been asked 
to visit Kashmir in the next few 
months and hand in their assessment 



of the situation there directly to the 
PM. K. Karunakaran, the Union 
industries minister, is among those 
who visited the state recently. 

The idea is to 

convey the impression that the 
Centre is anxious to achieve a 
political breakthrough and restore 
the democratic process in the state. 

Although sources close to 
Narasimha Rao insist that elections 
would definitely be held before the 
Lok Sabha polls, the Prime Minister 


kip Mftfttil 

mvoinra 
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This time, too, the aim of the militants 
was the same: to secure the release of 
such top-ranking leaders as Ahsan Dar, 
Mushtaq Ahmad Zargar, Mushtaq-ul 
Islam and Sajad Afghani (all belong to 
the Harkatul Ansar). But in a sharp con¬ 
trast to earlier kidnapping incidents 
which were supported both by the 


people and the militant outfits, the pres¬ 
ent one drew flak from every quarter. 
The first to react was the formidable 
chief of the Hizbul Mujahideen, Syed 
Salahuddin, who condemned the kidnap¬ 
pings saying that the act was "un- 
Islamic". The Jammu and Kashmir Libe¬ 
ration Front (JKLF) and the Hurriyat 


is yet to make an announcement on 
the matter. At the moment, he is 
studying the report submitted to him 
by Bhuvanesh Chauturvedi, minister 
of state in the Prime Minister’s 
Office (PMO), who had visited the 
Valley earlier this month for an 
on-the-spot assessment of the 
situation. 

On 2 July, Chaturvedi addressed a 
rally at Tangathar near Srinagar, 
where he said that the government 
was prepared to talk to "anyone 
without any preconditions" to 
resolve the Kashmir problem. The 
same evening, he met the Governor 
of Jammu & Kashmir, K.V. Krishna 
^ visiting team 

- 'ft i&ftstatfir Wd tasen 

DfaugW under control. But the very 
next day, four foreign tourists were 
abducted by militants near Pahalgam. 


Chaturvedi’s report to the Prime 
Minister says that the people there 
are "fed up” of militancy and 
elections could be held early next 
year if the Union government makes an 
effort to win over the "hearts and 
minds" of the people. 

"The Congress cannot take a 
decision as to when elections in 
Kashmir will be held," said V.N. 
Gadgil, the party spokesman, 
adding, "The Prime Minister is 
studying the report handed to him by 
the team that visited Kashmir 
recently. He is yet to take a decision. 
And the party will back whatever 
decision the government takes." 

The BJP is not as hesitant about 
expressing its views. "I am not in 
favour of holding elections in 
Kashmir, unless the situation there ix 
in favour of it," says Pramod 


Conference also issued statements criti¬ 
cising the captors. 

Initially, there was some confusion 
about the identity of the abductors. A 
new militant group called the Ai Faran 
claimed responsibility for the kidnap¬ 
ping, but senior police officials believe 
that the outfit is actually a front for the 


Mahajan, general secretary of the 
party. "Even senior army officials 
say they are fighting a proxy war in 
.Kashmir. First the army should be 
given the power they need to fight 
militancy there and only when 
normal conditions prevail, should 
there be elections," 

Mahajan goes on to add, "The 
government cannot keep announcing 
elections only to postpone them each 
time. And how can they agree to talk 
to anyone without any 
preconditions?" 

If this policy of the government of 
holding talks with "anyone without 
any preconditions" has drawn a lot of 
flak, it has also helped in creating the 
impression that the Centre is 
desperate to resolve the Kashmir 
elisis, Which is exactly the message 
Rao wants to carry to his voters. • 
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pro-Pakistani , Harkatul Ansar. They 
claim that the area from where the tour¬ 
ists were abducted is the stronghold of 
this militant outfit and moreover, most 
of the militant leaders which the A1 
Faran wants released belong to the 
Harkat. 

T he abductions, coming scx>n alter the 
Chrar incident, greatly worried the 
state administration There was also 
great pressure from the western embass¬ 
ies to get the tourists released. In Srina¬ 
gar, Governor K.V. Krishna Rao put 


napping of the innocent foreigners were 
actually "harming the cause of the move¬ 
ment". They also offered to negotiate 
the sale release of the four tourists. 

In fact, it was through the Hurriyat 
that the local administration established 
contact with the abductors. But the A1 
Faran militants were adamant. In a state¬ 
ment issued from their hideout, they threa¬ 
tened to execute the tourists unless their 
demands were met. The militants even 
set a deadline: 15 July. Later, however, 
they extended this date to the evening of 
17 July. At the time of writing this 



The Harkatul Ansar has banned the Amamath Yatra this year. 
Though the state administration has made elaborate security 
arrangements, the militants have the capability of striking at 

will 


together a team of senior security officia¬ 
ls to handle the situation. And diplomats 
from the foreign embassies Hew down 
to Srinagar and camped there for days 
trying to establish contact with the 
militants. 

The kidnapping of the two kidnapped 
US nationals was of special significan¬ 
ce. The US administration, it is learnt, 
was extremely upset with the kidnap¬ 
pings. No wonder, even Benazir Bhufto, 
the Pakistani Prime Minister, issued a 
statement condemning the incident. 

Even the Hurriyat Conference was 
worried that the US, which has never 
been sympathetic to the Indian Army's 
operations in the Valley, would turn 
against the Kashmiris. Soon after the 
abductions, Hurriyat leaders declared 
that those who were involved in the kid¬ 


report, the new deadline was yet to 
expire. 

What's more, in a rare show of darede- 
vilry, the militants kidnapped another 
foreigner, a German, from around Pahal- 
gam even as the security forces were 
combing the area. 

Initially, the government was adam¬ 
ant that none of the militant leaders 
whom the abductors wanted released 
would be set free. Troops in large num¬ 
bers were inducted to carry out combing 
operations in the hills around Pahalgam. 
Locals were also tapped to gather infor¬ 
mation about the militants. But even 
after a week of extensive search opera¬ 
tion, all efforts to trace the four tourists 
failed. It was then that the state admi¬ 
nistration began weighing the possibili¬ 


ty of giving in to the demands of the 
militants. 

O bservers say that western tourists 
are being targeted for a specific pur¬ 
pose: this is the militants way of express¬ 
ing their disapproval of the role that 
most western countries are playing these 
days over the Kashmir issue. Most 
countries have taken a strong stand 
against Islamic terrorism as a result of 
which radical Islamic forces in Kashmir 
are finding it extremely difficult to gar¬ 
ner support for their cause, from such 
western countries as Britain and the US. 

In fact, in a statement issued af ter the 
kidnapping, the militant outfit wonder¬ 
ed why the west was raising such a hue 
and cry over "four Whites" while "thou¬ 
sands of Kashmiris were being butcher¬ 
ed by the Indian forces It added that the 
blood of a Muslim was no less costly 
than that of a Jew or a Christian. 

The Jamiat-ul-Mujahideen, another 
radical Islamic group, has also criticised 
those "wailing over the kidnapping of 
four White men", while remaining 
"unconcerned about the daily killings of 
Kashmiris". The Dakhtaran-e-Millat, 
the Mahaz-e-Islami and the Hizbul 
Momineen, all fundamentalist groups 
operating in the Valley, have expressed 
similar views. 

Observers say that the attacks and kid¬ 
nappings of western tourists is a fallout 
of the strong anti-West wave sweeping 
the Valley. Last year, two British trek- 
kers were abducted from Pahalgam and 
released after 17 days. And an American 
was shot dead in Srinagar later that year. 

No wonder, travel operators are pre- i 
dieting a sharp drop in the foreign tourist | 
traffic. Though Kashmir is still a troubl¬ 
ed state, foreigners were still coming to, 
the state and in the first half of this year. 
As many as 10,000 tourists had visited 
the Valley, but the kidnapping incident 
is bound to scare away the foreigners 
and the state administration has already 
asked tourists not to go beyond Pahal¬ 
gam, the favourite trekking spot. 

In fact, there is bound to be some 
action around Pahalgam as the date for 
the Amamath Yatra draws near. The 
Harkatul Ansar has banned the Hindu 
pilgrimage to the holy Amamath cave. 
Though the authorities have said that 
they have made adequate security 
arrangements for the yatris , many fear 
that the militants may strike piercing the 
elaborate security net. • 
RaMdAhmmd/Srtimgarmnd 
Pahmlgmm 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Reservations on refonns 

The Planning Commission criticises the liberalisation programme 


It now seems 
certain that there 
are serious differ¬ 
ences between 
Union finance 
minister Dr Man- 
mohan Singh and 
the vice-chairman 
of the Planning 
Commission, Pra- 
nab Mukherjee, over the liberalisation 
process. 

Recently, the Planning Commission 
undertook a mid-term appraisal of the 

Eighth Plan. The study_ 

severely criticised the 
progress of the economic 
reforms. Interestingly, 
the draft has been prepar¬ 
ed by a senior officer who 
is considered to be very 
close to Pranab Mukhcr- 
jee. It clearly shows that 
poverty levels have 
increased and employ¬ 
ment opportunities have 
fallen short of the plann¬ 
ed target. The draft report 
also criticises the deci¬ 
sion of the finance minis¬ 
try to cut expenditure in 
such crucial sectors as 
education, health and sci¬ 
ence and technology. 

Although this docu¬ 
ment is still being kept ! 
under wraps, copies of the draft 
have been reportedly given to the Prime 
Minister, the concerned ministers and to 
friendly journalists. 

Perhaps, this is the first time that Dr 
Manmohan Singh’s policies have come 
under such scathing criticism in writing. 
The document says that the develop¬ 
ment of such infrastructural facilities as 
roads, ports, irrigation and flood control 
projects have suffered due to an acute 
shortage of funds. The Planning Com¬ 
mission has also ridiculed Manmohan 
Singh’s claim with regard to the 
country’s foreign exchange reserves. 
The draft document points out that there 
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were no real gains from the spectacular 
foreign exchange inflow because the 
foreign exchange reserves were not utili¬ 
sed to increase production capacity. 
Instead, the Planning Commission docu¬ 
ment says that the foreign exchange 
reserves led to inflationary trends in the 
economy. What’s more, this report also 
suggests that prices of food grain have 
gone up because of the reforms. 

Although the Planning Commission 
has not yet released this document, poli¬ 
tical circles in the capital are already dis¬ 
cussing the report. Opposition leaders 



The Planning Commission 
report reveals that poverty 
levels have increased and 
employment opportunities 
have fallen short of the 
target. The draft also 
criticises the decision of 
Manmohan Singh to CHt 
expenditure in crucial sectors 


like Murli Manohar Joshi, L.K. Advani 
and George Fernandes are even plann¬ 
ing to raise the issue in the forthcoming 
monsoon session of Parliament to 
embarrass Manmohan Singh and the 
Centre. And political observers say that 
this report could be disastrous for the 
Congress especially since Lok Sabha 
polls arc not very far away. The finance 
minister is understandably upset with 
the Planning Commission. 

In spite of having sharp differences 
over policy matters, Manmohan Singh 
and Pranab Mukherjee have so far 
functioned well os a 
team. In fact, when Dr 
Singh was being criticis¬ 
ed for the stock scam, it 
was Mukherjee who 
came to his defence in 
Parliament. And the fin¬ 
ance minister, too, has 
never interfered with the 
working of either the 
Planning Commission or 
the commerce ministry, 
which Pranab Mukherjee 
headed till recently. 

But it seems that there 
are certain officials in the 
Planning Commission 
and the finance ministry 
who would want a con¬ 
frontation between Dr 
Singh and Mukherjee. In 
the past, they had planted 
stories in newspapers criticising the 
reform policy. But Manmohan Singh 
did not respond to the charges. 

Fresh attempts are being made again 
by the same anti-Singh lobby to drive a 
wedge between the finance minister and 
Pranab Mukherjee, who is now the exter¬ 
nal affairs minister but retains his posi¬ 
tion in the Planning Commission. And 
since this is the first time that the Plann¬ 
ing Commission has expressed reserva¬ 
tions about the ongoing reforms pro¬ 
gramme in writing, Manmohan Singh 
will have to clarify the points raised in 
the Planning Commission's mid-term, 
apraisal report. • 
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BAD BLOOD 


The Indian Red Cross 
Society’s blood bank in 
Bombay is accused of 
supplying HIV-infected 
units to city hospitals 


W hen the scandal about 
the Indian Red Cross 
Society’s (IRCS) 
blood bank broke, no 
one should really have 
been surprised. Horrified, yes, consider¬ 
ing the fact that a number of victims 
were tbalassaemia patients. 

Dr Avinash Shejale, a medical officer 
of the blood bank, has revealed that seve¬ 
ral blood units supplied by the IRCS 
blood bank were HIV-infected. What’s 
more, random sampling of 32 thalassae- 
mia patients being treated by IRCS had 
shown that 12 of them were 
HIV-positive. 

The scandal has been brewing for 
years, and not just in the venerable Red 
Cross. It fact, pathologists say that this 
could well be the proverbial tip of the ice¬ 
berg under which the 52 licensed blood 
banks in Bombay are operating. Heads 
of blood banks naturally deny any irregu¬ 
larities but concede that the chances of 
contracting HIV via a blood transfusion 
are high. 

Reasons vary. Pathologists say that 
the problem partly lies with the limita¬ 
tions of science. They point out that 
even if blood samples are tested for 
HIV, they may yield negative results if 
they are in the infamous ‘window per¬ 
iod Mn such cases, the recipients of such 
blood run the risk of getting infected. 

But this aside, there is no excusing the 
! serious lapses of blood banks such as 
mismatching blood groups, failing to 
perform the four vital tests for HIV, 
hepatitis B (for Australian antigen), 
malaria and venereal diseases. 

’This is a highly specialised field," 
says Dr Shejale, the man who exposed 
the IRCS blood bank. "There are very 
few doctors trained in transfusion medi¬ 
cine." What’s worse, the blood banks’ 



The Red Cross blood bank: in the eye of a storm 


are short of trained technicians. 

Underqualified technicians, low sala¬ 
ries, long working hours, poor equip¬ 
ment and a high-stress, high-risk occupa¬ 
tion are the common complaints of tech¬ 
nicians. While private blood banks offer 
Rs 2,000 to Rs 8,000, the Red Cross tech¬ 
nicians are paid a paltry Rs 1,000 to Rs 
3,500 which, in most cases, includes 
overtime. The result is that staffers 
either moonlight or turn criminal, often 
selling infected blood on the sly. 

As blood banks operate almost in iso¬ 
lation, with no central monitoring autho¬ 
rity, there is virtually no accountability. 
In Bombay, there are two parallel licens¬ 
ing bodies — the Food and Drug Admi¬ 
nistration (FDA) and the Directorate of 
Health — but both refuse to accept res¬ 
ponsibility for the scandal at the Red 


Cross Blood Bank. 

Their desire to wash their hands of the 
matter partly stems from the fact that the 
crime is connected with an organisation 
considered infallible. The Red Cross 
Blood Bank has a high intake record of 
15,000-16,000 units of blood per year 
and has 500 regular donors. "The Red 
Cross is being treated like a sacred cow," 
says Shejale with reference to the slow 
proceedings in the case. 

Indeed, this reverence is still visible 
despite the fact that the 35-ycar-old 
blood bank has been temporarily closed 
Within week of the IRCS scandal, there 
was a sudden lull in the investigations. 
The FDA, of course, raided the ICRS 
offices and impounded all files and 
registers. But strangely, no complaint 
has been lodged with the police yet. A 
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senior FDA official says that this is 
because "the investigations are not yet 
over”. 

D r J.N. Vazifdar, honorary secretary 
of the ICRS Bombay branch, has 


OiANDRANEEL CREATIONS 



been with the blood bank tor the last 30 
years. He dismisses every allegation and 
says the society’s only shortcoming is 
that it is "terribly short-staffed". 

Vazifdar dismisses Shejale’s charges, 
saying: The only reason I think why he 
did this is that 1 changed his designation 
from medical director to medical offi¬ 
cer. I had to do this since he didn’t have 
the right qualifications This whole 
thing is a vendetta." 

Even so, there is enough hard eviden¬ 
ce in the form of mismatched registers, 
‘missing’ blood bags, a letter from the 
coordinator of medical services of a hos¬ 
pital that received a bag labelled ‘HIV- 
positive’ and accompanying certificate 
saying 4 HIV-negative’, as well as the 
supposedly HIV-negative blood return¬ 
ed by Bombay Hospital that found it to 
be HIV-positive. Plus, there is evidence 
of poor hygiene and systems failure 


even for vital Elisa tests. 

Further, an FDA inspector had noted 
after a routine check in 1993: "Date of 
HIV testing is not recorded on the labels 
pasted on blood units, not recorded in 
the donors' register," and "special 
register for samples received from other 
blood banks for HIV testing not 
maintained". 

The IRCS blood bank is meant to be a 
zonal blood testing centre (ZBTC) cater¬ 
ing to hospitals that have no HIV testing 
facilities. 

But a May 1995 letter from its medi¬ 
cal adviser states that it is expected to 
provide more facilities than it is capable 
of. "A separate licence is taken for HIV 
testing (and to function as an AIDS sur¬ 
veillance centre). This laboratory needs 


stated the lettei. 

As a ZBTC, the blood bank also has 
sole authority to dispose of infected 
blood. Hospitals are not allowed to do 
this. But no register of blood disposal 
has been maintained. This, coupled with 
the fact that bottle labels were freely 
available, adds to fears that an unknown 
quantity of infected blood may have 
been sold from the IRCS premises. 

Documented proof of pilferage 
already exists in the form of a letter sent 
by the head of Prince Aly Khan Hospital 
in which he plainly states that blood is 
available at a price from the IRCS blood 
bank. 

Also, there seems to be some confu¬ 
sion over the purchase of equipment 
with a Japanese grant. A letter written by 


"The Red Cross is being treated like a sacred cow," says Dr 
A vinash Shejale. He did a random sampling of 32 thalassaemia 
patients being treated by the IRCS, of whom 12 tested 
HIV-positive 



to have a separate entity with separate 
staff. This is still nor so. The staff of the 
blood bank is also working for the 
ZBTC. The techniques require standar¬ 
disation. On our first visit wc round the 
(Elisa) reader not functioning and visual 
readings were taken! No controls were 
used, no proper documentation is done," 


the medical adviser to the chainnan 
says, "A list of equipment required 
along with estimated budget has been 
given to Dr Vazifdar time and again 
when required. For the Japanese grant 
again, the list was read out by Dr Vazif¬ 
dar on phone and necessary changes 
were suggested Later, it transpired that 
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all equipments being purchased are not 
for Bombay Red Cross, However, after 
a few days again the thinking was 
changed." 

Sources say that such confusion over 
equipment purchase and distribution 
was common. 

U nder normal circumstances, the per¬ 
son in charge would have faced the 
maximum penalty under FDA rules, but 
in the case of the Red Cross matters are a 


IRCS. The blood bank is actually a sub¬ 
committee of its Bombay branch. It is 
headed by a chairman, Dr J.N. Banerjee, 
who is also the chairman emeritus of San- 
doz India Ltd. But routine functions are 
overseen by Dr Vazifdar, who "official¬ 
ly holds the position of honorary secreta¬ 
ry but in practice plays the role of an exe¬ 
cutive director", says Shejale. 

Baneijee, who was appointed chair¬ 
man two years ago, has expressed his dis¬ 
satisfaction several times, and is said to 
have even tendered his resignation on a 
couple of occasions. 

Banerjee believes that a complete 
restructuring of the Red Cross is called 
for. "The blood banks are operating auto¬ 
nomously within the Red Cross and yet 
using the Red Cross name. There is no 
central checking authority. We need con¬ 


trol over this," he says. 

With the exposure of the scandal, 
Vazifdar is reported to have taken refuge 
in his position of an honorary member 
which, he believes, absolves him of any 
responsibility. But the legal view is that 
Vazifdar's involvement is intrinsic to 
the blood bank's daily operations, and 
that he can be held responsible. 

Shejale is not the only detractor. In 
February 1994, a representative of the 
International Red Cross had visited the 
bank. He suggested that it either be clos¬ 
ed down or revamped. 


Shejale made a beginning by tackling 
staff attitudes. After promising to look 
into their main grievance of low salaries, 
the staff agreed to improve their perfor¬ 
mance. Says Shejale, "With their coope¬ 
ration, all necessary changes were 
brought about within three months. 
After this, I tried to have their grievan¬ 
ces sorted out but nothing really came of 
it." 

For two months, from March to April 
1995, Shejale pursued Vazifdar but was 
stonewalled. Caught between an unres¬ 
ponsive committee and a restive staff, he 
felt he had no option but to present his 
case elsewhere. He wrote to Banerjee, 
who was appalled by the details and 
took the matter further by approaching 
the Governor, Dr P.C. Alexander. 

Being exofficio chairman of the 
IRCS, the Governor is only vaguely 


familiar with its workings. But he 
always admired its work. His support 
for the Red Cross as well as the fact that 
he sent his personal physician to verify 
the allegations have lent a high level of 
credibility to the charges levelled. 

G overnment and Red Cross sources 
confirm that a two-member com¬ 
mission comprising Dr Chandrika 

Kudva of the Bombay Hospital Blood 
Bank and Dr Madhukar Bhide, a patholo¬ 
gist owning a private blood bank, was 
appointed on 27 June by the Red 
Cross to look into the 
HIV status of the children 
who received transfu¬ 
sions. They are also 
expected to look into the 
methods of upgrading the 
blood bunk. 

The date of appointing 
the committee is signifi¬ 
cant. The decision was 
taken after Shejale decid¬ 
ed to report the matter to 
the higher authorities. 
Drs Kudva and Bhide are 
expected to submit their 
report within three 
weeks, sources say. 

But now that dirty lin¬ 
en is being washed, the 
main issue is getting blur¬ 
red. "Sadly, things have 
deteriorated to a witch¬ 
hunt," says a government 
official. Agrees Baner¬ 
jee: "It's public health 
we're concerned about. 
We’re not looking for 
guilty individuals." 
Vazifdar has been pushing to reopen 
the bank, pleading that "the Red Cross is 
vital to the blood programme of the 
state". This is undeniable since the Red 
Cross runs 13 blood banks in Maha¬ 
rashtra and meets 50 per cent of the 
blood needs of the districts. But the pres¬ 
ent issue is more concerned with the 
quality of service. 

The government, however, has refus¬ 
ed to reopen the bank. A senior FDA offi* 
cial says, "Till they comply with the 
'rules there is no way that we will allow 
them to reopen." In any case, the licence 
of the Red Cross has still not been rene¬ 
wed. Incidentally, the licence had lapsed 
almost a year ago but the bank was allow¬ 
ed a six-month ‘grace period’. 

Meanwhile, the damage has been 
done. • 

Lytm Bmvmlmm/Bombay 


little more complicated. 

First, there is the structure of the 



When Dr P.C. 
Alexander, the 
ex-officio 
chairman of the 
IRCS, sent his 
personal physician 
to verify the 
allegations, it lent 
credibility to the 
charges levelled 
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Prime Minister 
Rabin says that 
terrorism is not a 
threat to the 
survival of Israel 
but only the means 
to wreck the peace 
process. Both 
India and Israel 
could profit from 
shared experience 
combating this 
menace 


Tel Aviv calling 


There is an urgent need to further India-lsrael defence ties 


T he denial by the ministry of def¬ 
ence of a newspaper report last 
month about the visit of defen¬ 
ce secretary K.A. Nainbiar to 
Israel was so harsh and 
undiplomatic that one would think the 
safari-suited babus had gone bonkers. 
The crime committed by the reporter 
was that he had sent Nambiar to Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem on schedule. In fact, 
the visit was postponed at the last 
minute due to the mishap at Chrar- 
e-Sliarief. The ministry of defence said 
that this news item was ‘false’, ‘base¬ 
less’, ‘malicious’ and ‘mischievous’. 

This super-rebuke over the non-visit 
of the highest Indian defence official 
reminded the Israelis of the sensitivity 
and secrecy still surrounding the defen¬ 
ce ties between the two countries. The 
visit had generated immense interest 
among Tel Aviv’s military industrial 
complex. It coincided with the World 
Congress of Jewish fighters, partisans 
and camp inmates celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of victory over Nazi Ger¬ 
many and the liberation of the concentra¬ 
tion camps. 


Unthinkable only a few years ago, a 
Red Army delegation under Gen Suslov 
was also in Tel Aviv, singing ballads in 
Hebrew. The Indians reached six weeks 
late on 4 July, after putting out the fires 
in Chrar-e-Shanef. 

Israelis are late comers to the Indian 
defence market. Despite formal rela¬ 
tions being established three years ago, 
defence and security ties have lagged far 
behind — more to India's disadvantage 
Israeli frustration in deciphering the 
mind-set of Indian bureaucrats while 
negotiating arms deals has reached 
Golan heights. They are relieve*! by the 
knowledge that India's military is as 
mystified and frustrated. 

Last year, the defence secretary told 
the Consultative Committee on Defence 
that the introduction of simulators in the 
armed forces had saved the government 
hundreds of crorcs of rupees. The 
ground reality is that only last week, the 
army was asked by the ministry of defen 
ce to quantify the savings! The lack of 
communication between the ministry 
and service headquarters is galling. 


I ndia and Israel face common threats 
and problems, share security interests 
and have identical experiences in deal¬ 
ing with them. Both countries won their 
Independence from Britain around the 
same time Both are surrounded by hosti¬ 
le neighbours and potential adversaries. 
Both fought three major wars and seve¬ 
ral border skirmishes Both contend 
with terrain adversities — mountains, 
deserts, lowlands and a coast line and 
both the nations have a vibrant 
democracy. Together, they are the fount 
of four great religions — Christianity, 
Islam, Judaism and Hinduism. And it is 
their armies that have kept the countries 
together. 

Both are victims of terrorism. Both 
have inherited security problems arising 
from geography and history. That is 
where the similarity ends. Israel lacks 
strategic depth and a trip wire. Therefo¬ 
re, it has a siege mentality. If the annex¬ 
ed territory of the West Bank is returned, 
Israel would have its Siliguri corridor 
north of Tel Aviv, measuring 20 km, 
opposite the coastal city of Netanya. 
Nearly three million of the five million 
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people are concentrated in the coastal 
bell facing this narrow waistline. 

The Israeli Defence Force (IDF) is an 
undefeated hut chastened force. IsiacFs 
obsession with security and secure bor¬ 
ders is described by the hero ol Golan 
Heights, General Avigdor Kahalanr 
'’When I was six, I read that Arabs had 
surrounded Israel with tanks advancing 
on Tel Aviv. An Israeli was pushed into 
the sea. In trying to stay afloat, he was 
paddling with Judas's cross. I decided 
then I was not going to learn swimming 
but to defend Israel." I 


recognised as a unifying force and natio¬ 
nal service is prized. Their strategic 
doctrine is the very antithesis of India’s: 
preemptive, proactive, instant reprisal, 
hot pursuit and overkill. These are at the 
core of deterrence. Yet, this does not 
deter Kamikaze-type attacks by Hamas 
on soft targets. Their open fire and our 
shoot-to-kill policies suffer from a com¬ 
mon dilemma: convincing human rights 
activists that soldiers have shot in good 
faith 

The Israeli army chief had to appear 
before a commission last year to explain 
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India and Israel face common threats and problems, share security 
interests and have identical experiences in dealing with them. 
Together, they are the fount of four great religions—Christianity, 
Islam, Judaism and Hinduism 


India and Israel are going great guns 
in the trade and agricultural sectors. But 
not so in the crucial defence field with 
India missing out on the latest hybrid def¬ 
ence technology and military expertise 
Israel can offer. Military cooperation 
can operate at four levels: strategic, ope¬ 
rational, training and logistics and 
technology. 

Mk strategic dialogue with IDF will 
#%remind us that at best we have a 
week-kneed reactive policy, at worst, no 
worthwhile operational doctrine. A 
defensive, passive and predictable war 
strategy has over the years taken the bot¬ 
tom out of any deterrence the armed for¬ 
ces might have created after their 1971 
victory. They have been straitjacketed 
on their own territory in J&K. 

The IDF, on the other hand, exudes a 
striking level of confidence. They are 


the conduct of his soldiers at the Hebron 
massacre. "Though the threat of war has 
receded," says an Israeli general, "terror¬ 
ism is the name of the game." Prime 
Minister Rabin has said that terrorism is 
not a threat to the survival of Israel but 
only the means to wreck the peace pro¬ 
cess. Both India and Israel could profit 
from their shared experience combating 
this menace. 

The other areas of expertise-sharing 
are intelligence and combat skills in dif¬ 
ferent terrain. India can give IDF lessons 
in peacc-kceping and peace- 
enforcement and mountain warfare. 
Israelis are past masters at anti¬ 
hijacking and special operations. They 
are known to have trained practically 
everyone in the subcontinent and at one 
time, the LTTE, Sri Lankan and Indian 
soldiers simultaneously. Nepal’s palace 


guards and commandos are also 
Israeli-trained. 

But the greatest promise Israel holds 
out to India is in the spinoff from joint 
ventures and technology transfers. They 
are the world's leaders in defence tech¬ 
nology of both eastern and western ori¬ 
gin. Their repertoire includes recycling, 
life extension product update, and pre¬ 
servation of equipment and armament. 
They excel in eastemising western equi¬ 
pment. They are also specialists in rever¬ 
se technology of weapons of erstwhile 
Soviet origin. Israel has the knowhow to 
help India in all its major projects like 
MBT, LCA, Bofors ammunition, 
electronic warfare, simulators, etc. 

S ixty per cent of Israel’s military pro¬ 
ducts are exported and out-perform 
American, Japanese am? European hard¬ 
ware. Most items on the shopping lists 
of paramilitary forces, police and the ser¬ 
vices are available with the Israeli milita¬ 
ry industry. 

But there are several problems: Flexi¬ 
ble General Staff Qualitative Require¬ 
ment (GSQR), serpentine bureaucratic 
procedures, delayed decision-making 
and lack of funds. Israeli products are 
generally marked up. Further, there is 
resistance from the ministry of defence 
and other competitors to allow them a 
toe-hold on the limited and shrinking 
military hardware market. And there is 
the inevitable objection from the indige¬ 
nous lobby. 

Moreover, after the Bofors scandal, 
procuring defence equipment has beco¬ 
me much more complex. Not that kick- 
backs have been reduced. Civil servants 
now have the cheek to complain that the 
military has got a finger in the pie. The 
charge is not untrue, but it is like the ket¬ 
tle calling the pot black. The role of poli¬ 
ticians and bureaucrats extending 
favours to selected companies is well 
known. 

Israeli arms merchants who come and 
camp in Delhi understand this, but lack 
patience and comprehension of the 
trigger-mechanismthat actually moves 
—or does not move—the Indian minis¬ 
try of defence. 

Even so, India needs to shed its past 
inhibitions about opening up to the Israe¬ 
li defence industry in order to catch up in 
the technology race. Self-reliance does 
not mean going alone. 

(The author was a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Peacekeeping Force In southern Sri Lanka. He is 
also a founder-member of the Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee) 
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°°j a Bhatt 

seems to have 
rediscovered 
her waistline 
and true con¬ 
tentment with 
her new boyfriend, Sohail 
Khan. 

The newly-trim heroine 
insists that she has only 
found true love with the sexy 
Khan. So what about Bobby 
Deol? And his predeccessor, 
Kamal Sadanah? Was Pooja 
merely playing with their 
emotions? 

No, says Bhatt. It's just 
that until now she was 
always torn between her car¬ 
eer (what career?) commit¬ 
ments and her love life, and 
her boy In ends always expec¬ 
ted her to be something other 
then herself. Only Sohail has 
the confidence to accept her 
for what she is, and not what 
he wants her to be 

And thus, Pooja can now 
finally concentrate on her 
career — or what is left of it, 
anyway - instead of focuss¬ 
ing on keeping the man in 
her lile happy. 

hah Rukh 
Khan seems 
- tobiveutfraci- 
ed a lot of flak 
foi having 
agreed to play 
an eunuch in Kalpana Laj- 



mfs new film. Khan himself 
appears to be un flapped by 
the controversy surrounding 
his choice of the role, but his 
‘well-wishers' have been 
going around telling everyo¬ 
ne that the film will prove dis¬ 



avmg finally 
landed Shirk - 
Hn^har Kapui 
(yes, 

go ahead 
marry hoi) 
has had a strange el feet on 
Suchitra Krishnamurthy 
The retiring, shy girl appears 
to have been transformed 
into a publicity junkie. In 



astrous for his career. 

That seems to be overstat¬ 
ing the case somewhat, for 
Khan has played a psychotic 
killer before without losing 
his fan following. We only 
hope that Shah Rukh mana¬ 
ges to perform this role with¬ 
out resorting to his usual 
mannerisms, they really are 
getting too tedious lor 
words. 


propnatc mar- 
i t j ||&k, riages seems 

4 ||p LU W to run m f his 

long after her 
son, Raju Khan, married a 
much older woman, Barkha 
(Reena Roy's elder sister), 
mama Saroj Khan has gone 
ahead and lied the knot with 
a (what else?) much younger 
man. 

If rumour is to be 
believed* Saroi recently wed 


fact, these days, she seems to 
be a regular fixture on Chan¬ 
nel V, featuring on such pro¬ 
grammes as Vide neon 
Maangla Hai and Mesvos' 
Great Indian Manovaiyya 
nik Show. 

And what does the wide- 
eyed hahe do on these 
shows? W'hv, promote her¬ 
self, of com sc’ If she’s not 
asking loi videos of her 
songs to he played, she’s 
plugging the tide song of 
Kash ma-kash , a serial in 
which she has a leading role. 
Needless to add, the title 
song has been sung by Ms 
Krishnamurthy herself. 


her young assistant, Jo jo, 
while the two of them were 
shooting for a film in Hydera¬ 
bad. And before you begin to 
see shades of the Sally 
Spectra-Clark Garrison 
match, let us assure you that 
the portly music director, 
Saroj, is embarked on a cam¬ 
paign to lose those extra 
pounds. 

Here’s wishing her the 
best of luck in that 
endeavour. • 









THESPIAN’S 

PROGRESS 


;V ' \ ’• l or nearly 

■* five decades 

he has made everyone 
cry. At last, the tragedy 
king of the Hindi film 
industry lias given his 
fans something to be 
happy about 

Dilip Kumar has 
finally been named as the 
recipient of the 
prestigious Dad a Sahcb 
Phalke Award for IW4. 

A tribme that was long 
overdue to him. 

The thespian who 
made his film debut in 
1944,wilh Jaw or Bhata , 
went on to act in over a 
hundred films, 
mesmerising audiences 
throughout the country 
with his spellbinding 
performances. Even in the 
twilight of his career, 

Dilip Kumar proved that 
he had lost none of his 
touch with a memorable 
role opposite Amilabh 



Dilip Kumar: a tribute long overdue 


Bachchan in Shakti Kumar’s connection with movie- goers, but from a 

The award does not films, of course He will new position: behind the 

signal the end of Dilip continue to enthral camera. 



Salman Rushdie (extreme left): In the news 


BEEB! 

BEEB! 

mammmm The author 
HBHR might be in 
hiding, hut you could still 
see some of his works on 
screen soon. Thanks to 
the BBC. 

The corporation has 
reportedly finalised a deal 
to make a film on Salman 
Rushdie’s Midnight's 
Children in time for 
India’s 50 years of 
Independence. 


And that’s not all. 

Plans are also afoot to 
make The Satanic Verses 
into a film, too. Of course, 
BBC sources are quick to 
add that the controversial 
portions would be kept 
out of the film. 

Meanwhile, the BBC 
has already paid Rushdie 
100,000 pounds for the 
rights to Midnight's 
Children. But it remains 
to be seen how much The 
Satanic Verses —for 
which Rushdie has 
already paid a heavy price 
in exile—can earn the 
author. 
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Roll call IA couple of revelations 


If it’snot 
cricket, it 
must be Kriket. But the 
star attraction is still that 
good-looking Ravi 
Shastri. 

Of course, you can say 
that more often than 
not, his cheering fans 
are women, who cannot 
differentiate between a 
bat from a ball. But the 
tact remains that Shastri is 
still getting accolades. 



Ravi Shastri: honoured 

long after he has hung up 
his bat. 

The most recent 
recognition comes in the 
form of an honorary 
membership for life to the 
Marylebone Cricket 
Club, England, better 
known to cricket fans as 
the MCC. 

Shastri is not the first 
Indian cricketci to have 
got the coveted MCC 
membership — in fact, he 
is the fifth — but, at 33 
years, he is the youngest. 

"It is a great honour 
because only the top 
cricketers in the world get 
into the rolls," beamed the 
former all-rounder. 
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Trust Frost to 
break the ice. 

Two months after the 
controversial marriage 
made it to the headlines, 
Jemima and Imran 
continue to make news. 
The couple — Jemima, in 
particular —have made 
some sensational 
disclosures in David 
Frost's television 
programme — Breakfast 
With Frost. 

Jemima set the ball 
rolling when she denied 
having changed her name 
to Haiqa. This came as a 
surprise as the media had 
taken to referring to 
Jemima by this name after 
her nikaah. 

Next came the 
revelation that her 
conversion to the faith 
had more to do with 
Imran than anything else. 
(This contradicted reports 
that Jemima had all along 
been interested in Islam.) 

Of course, Imran came 
to her rescue before 
Jemima could become a 
classic case of Frost-bite. 


Explosive 

story 


For a 

filmmaker 

who has been trying to 
spread the message of 
peace in these troubled 
times, the incident has 
come as a shock. 

Mani Ratnam was 
sipping his morning 
coffee <jt his Madras 
residence, when two 
strangers hurled a lead 



Jemima Goldsmith: was It Frost-bite? 



Mani Ratnam: another 
Bombay blast 


pipebomb at the house. 
There was a deafening 
explosion and shards of 
glass were seen flying in 
all directions. Luckily, 
Ratnam and his wife were 
not seriously hurt. 

There are indications 
that the attack was a 
reaction to his 
controversial film, 
Bombay , and Al-llma, a 
newly active terrorist 
group in Tamil Nadu, 
heads the list of suspects. 

So much for handling 
an explosive theme: 
Hindu-Muslirn unity. • 
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BRING ON THE 




ombay's bubble-gum bri¬ 
gade has much to be happy 
about these days Despite 
the government’s best 
el forts, the much-hyped 
‘commercial capital of India' may never 
go the Singapore way as far as an econo¬ 
mic miracle is concerned, but if you're 
talking mu sic, the city of dreams seems 
to be heading in just that direction, with 
an increasing number of foreign groups 
performing here regularly since last 
year. For an entire generation force-fed 
on grainy five-minute music videos bea¬ 
med v ia the boob-tube, this is good news 
indeed. 

Last year it was Apache Indian and 
Bryan Adams, this year it was Deep Pur¬ 
ple and Bon Jovi, and next year it could 
very well be Santana and the Rolling 
Stones. 

And why not? With a population of 
almost 90() million, international arti¬ 
stes who perform in India are singing all 
the way to their recording studios. In 
sheer numbers, India is second only to 
America in terms of the exploiting fac¬ 
tor (i.e. sale of albums). Although only 
one per cent of the population listens to 
English music and only 0.1 per cent 
actually goes out and buys albums, that 
still amounts to 900,000 albums sold, 
making India the largest market this side 
of the Pacific. 

India not only lures artistes with 
greenbacks, it also proves to be a dextr- 


As foreign bands become increasingly 
interested in performing in India, the 
live concert industry here is all set to flourish 





Si: .Mm* Si, 





Money isn't the only lure for them, 
the Indian experience also massages their egos 


ous ego masseur. As live international 
concerts are still a relatively new pheno¬ 
menon here, the response in India is far 
more than anywhere else. Bryan Adams 
commented that in his entire Asian tour, 
he got the largest gathering in India. In 
the case of Deep Purple, these grandpas 
of rock, having bellowed and scree¬ 
ched for donkey’s years in the internatio¬ 
nal music industry are considered "Juras¬ 
sic" material, but in India they drew a 


| whopping crowd of 30,000 people. 

Now woven into Murdoch's spider¬ 
web, India is luring international artistes 
in search of promotions. Sabaas Joseph, 
promoter of the Deep Purple and 
Apache Indian concerts, explains, "Here 
an artiste can project his image at a rela- 
| tively low cost, and then bounce it back 
to the whole of Asia and even the world 
through satellite channels." A case in 
point is that of Apache Indian. He came 


to India in relative obscurity and then 
launched a media blitzkrieg, played at 
concerts and held press conferences all 
over the country. When he left, he had 
seized the top slot in the British and 
Asian music charts. Deep Purple, on the 
other hand, resurrected themselves via 
concert in Bombay. 

Playing India is a kick to some arti 
stes. According to Farhad Wadia, pro 
moter of the Bon Jovi concert, "Playing 
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among the most responsive in the conti¬ 
nent, able to sing along with the artiste. 

T he live-concert industry in India, 
however, does have its share of teeth¬ 
ing problems. The biggest drawback pro¬ 
moters face is the official ban on pay¬ 
ment of foreign exchange to international 
artistes. "Due to the existing ban we 
have to entice international acts to come 
l to India more to enjoy our hospitality, 
the sights and sounds of India and for 
promoting their albums, rather than on 
| the basis of a professional numera- 



LOBO 


tion payment", claims 
Vikram Singh, a Madras- 
based veteran promoter 
of international concerts 
for the likes of Jethro Tull 
and the Bootleg Beatles. 

The fact, however, is 
that nearly every interna¬ 
tional artiste is paid 
through hawala. Reveals 
a promoter, on condition 
of anonymity, "A 5,000 
US$ discount might be 
granted as India is still an 
opening market, but gene¬ 
rally we have no choice 
but to pay the full 
amount." 

Most promoters argue 
that if the government 
can libeialise industry, 
why can’t they do the 
same for entertainment, 
particularly the music 
industry > "The govern¬ 
ment should be told that 
international concerts 
will help project a favour- 
\ able image of India 
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Maharashtra's minister for cultural 
affairs, Pramod Navalkar, thinks other¬ 
wise. "All this rock music will destroy 
the foundation of our culture. These 
shows put pressure on the police who 
have more important duties to perform." 
As for the argument regarding tourist 
promotion, Navalkar fumes, "The tour¬ 
ists can listen to rock music in their own 
countries. Rock shows over here don’t 
attract tourists hut only the gulli hoys.” 

The promoters have yet another hone 
to pick with the government. For each 
concert a promoter has to run around the 
country collecting 22 permits, licences 
and No Objection Certificates (NOC). 
Further delaying the process is the 
sarkari culture of kill aaa, saah nahin 
ham and the ubiquitous hum dekhenge. 
Says loji George, promoter of the Bon 
Jovi gig, sarcastically, "You walk into a 
government building for your licences 
and permits and at the end of die day you 
might very well walk out like an Egypti¬ 
an mummy, all wrapped up in red tape, 
that is." 

I n order to do away with this pointless 
shunting about, Wadia suggests the 
introduction of a one-stop licence. He 
elaborates, "After reviewing each con¬ 
cert plan, one comprehensive licence 
should be granted by a central autho¬ 
rity." Uttam Khobragadc, collector of 
western suburbs, agrees, "Yes, it can 
certainly be implemented, but as of now 
we have no such plans." 

The government cries foul against 
promoters who try to avoid paying 
entertainment tax. Ln response, Wadia 
offers an alternative, "Tickets should be 
sold only through governmental outlets. 


quality, a medium-sized international 
act can be staged according to internatio¬ 
nal specifications," admits Bangalore- 
based Venkat Vardhan of DNA, promo¬ 
ter of the Michael Jackson and Bryan 
Adams concerts. However, George is 
not so optimistic. "We still use outdated 
wooden stages, instead of the current 
metal slotted ones with ‘floating* light 
and sound." And what do the pros have 
to say? "This is different... but it woiks," 
chuckled the Bon Jovi technicians. 

It is a fact that artistes don't get adequ¬ 
ate local infrastructural support. "It’s a 
vicious circle: the promoter doesn’t 


be painted purple. In fact, while touring 
the US, Prince once felt the urge for a 
grand piano in his hotel suite. As the 
piano would not fit through the door, 
60,000 US$ were spent in lifting it by 
crane through the suite window! 

T his fledgling industry in India suffers 
from a lack of professionalism on the 
part of the promoters themselves. There 
is continuous infighting, bitching- 
behind-backs and surreptitious efforts at 
outbidding each other. There have been 
several instances where rival promoters 
have pretended to sponsors that it is they 



The live concert industry in 


India suffers from a lack of professionalism 
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The government can deduct 20 to 30 per 
cent from the ticket money as tax. In this 
way, the government gets its share, 
duplication and blackmarketecring is 
controlled, tourism is promoted and 
revenue is generated." 

,,,Qpinions differ on the question of 
hMrgood our infrastructure (read stage, 
li|g|and sound) for holding such intema- 
fiofifl|.|^pncerts is. "India can now boast 
Jjflfrastructural facilities. If the 
tersf do not compromise on 


make all the investments and the artiste 
isn’t going to book dates in advance 
until he is confident that there are suffici¬ 
ent facilities. Each will evolve with the 
other," says Thomas matter-of-factly. 

And that is not the end of’the promo¬ 
ters’ quota of troubles. They also have to 
contend with the nerve-wracking job of 
dealing with fastidious artistes. Pink 
Floyd, for instance, cannot do without 
cranberry juice wherever they tour in the 
world. Prince insists that his hotel suite 


who have signed up the big-league arti¬ 
ste. These tactics, other than being 
shockingly unprofessional, lead to unne¬ 
cessary delay and confusion. 

As for the public, most international 
concerts, specifically those of Bryan 
Adams and Bon Jovi, have been conside¬ 
red a rip-off with Rs 500 a ticket for a 
one-and-a-half hour show. Promoters 
point to their own costs in defence. Says 
M.M. Satish, president of the Indian 
Music Industry (IMI) and co-promoter 
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of the Lobo and Sasha concerts, "Ail pro¬ 
moters have to take considerable risk in 
getting down these acts.. They have to 
pay in advance even before signing a 
contract with the artiste. If for any rea¬ 
son the concert is cancelled—in case of 
riots, etc, the advance is taken away." 

Besides the band, the _ 

promoters have to pay the 
government for licences 
and permits, along with 
an entertainment tax of 
52 per cent in Bombay, 

25 per cent in Delhi and 
42 per cent in Calcutta. 


understandably reluctant to have his 
name disclosed, "When these govern¬ 
mental departments ask for a 4 few’ pas¬ 
ses, they mean 3()0. No passes, no licen¬ 
ces. Simple." 

Besides, by international standards, 
Indian ticket prices are not really high. 


LIVE IN ACTION 



Even with sponsorships, 
the costs of putting up the 
band in a hotel as well as 
providing the infrastruc¬ 
ture, are astronomical. 

Over and above this the 
promoter has to make his 
own profit. 

And this might come as a surprise to 
many, but an important reason for the 
highly-priced tickets is the fact that two 
out of every three people come to the 
show on a freebie: sponsors, members of 
the police, officials from each of the 
licencing departments. Says a promoter 


At London’s Wembley stadium, prices 
start at 20 pounds (Rs 1,000) going up to 
50 pounds (Rs 2,500). In the US, it is a 
minimum 30 dollars (Rs 1,000). Singa¬ 
pore is even more expensive—the equi¬ 
valent of Rs 4,000. 

It’s also a question of status. Says 


Wadia, "If Bryan Adams charges Rs 
400, Bon Jovi will obviously expect 
their show to be priced higher." 

A s long as promoters find that they 
continue to pull an audience, they 
will go on raising prices. They will stop 
only when a squeezed-dry public 
refuses to attend overpriced concerts 
anymore. Kamani confesses, "As a pro¬ 
moter, if 1 charged Rs 500 per ticket and 
drew a 40,(XX)-strong crowd, I would 
probably bill the next show at Rs 750." 

In this situation, it is sponsorship that 
could give the music lover a break. "As 
more big names come in, the market will 
grow and sponsors will commit larger 
amounts to be heard and seen," predicts 
Joseph. 

Promoters often suffer losses due to 
circulation of fake tickets. Illustrating 
his point, Wadia says, "1 feel there were 
20,000 to 25,CXX) people at the Bon Jovi 
concert. Wc gave away 7,(XX) compli- 
menlaries and around 12.(XX) tickets 
were sold. That adds up to 1 0,000 ticket- 
s...the rest were either a case of duplica¬ 
tion or a gross miscalculation of attend¬ 
ance on our part. 1 honestly feel it was 
the former." 

Promoters are now resorting to vari¬ 
ous measures that will serve as security 
checks on the tickets themselves, such 
as using holograms, watermarks, indeli¬ 
ble ink and UV marking. Wadia plans to 
order tickets made specially in Bang¬ 
kok, which he claims are impossible to 
duplicate. The ticket is like a credit card 
and is inserted into a machine at the time 
of entry. The machine then punches the 
card, declaring it void. Wadi<i explains 
the cost-benefit analysis, "Each card 
will cost me Rs 8 to Rs 10. But if! were 
to lose 10,(XX) tickets through duplica¬ 
tion, I would lose about Rs 50 lakh." 

Others are, however, sceptical. "In 
the dark with 30,000 people pushing to 
get in no one has the time to check water¬ 
marks, holograms and stuff," points out 
Thomas. Another option would be to cre¬ 
ate sufficient hype to ensure a large audi¬ 
ence, and then release the tickets only 
about four days in advance. This would 
leave little time for the fakers. 

With a turnover roughly estimated at 
Rs 10 to 15 crores, the big boys of music- 
land have finally woken up to the fact 
that India’s musically-starved millions 
represent a potential El Dorado in terms 
of album sales. The gold rush has 
begun. • 

Unmksh KmrkmUi/Bombay 
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SCENE 


Flower power 


Pot-pourri replaces artificial air-fresheners in homes, hotels and airlines 

A fish howl filled to the brim with a After the assembly, the flowers arc lemon, cedar or any of the other fruity 01 

mixture of pink and red roses, dried in a dehumidifier till they reach the spicy scents. 

lavender, herbs and cinammon humidity content of less than five per The Pot Pourrie showroom in Delhi’? 


A fish bowl filled to the brim with a 
mixture of pink and red roses, 
lavender, herbs arid cinammon 
sticks. A rustic basket loaded with pine 
cones, conifer tips, sandalwood and 
citrus fruit. And a porcelain dish form¬ 
ing an aromatic crucible for slices of 
kiwi fruit, strawberries, citrus peel and 
amaranth. 

The concept of pot-pourri — the and 
ent art of drying scented (lowers and 
herbs to use them as fresheners 
though essentially English has 
been introduced in India 
in a big way in the last 
couple of years. And 
entrepreneurs have cash¬ 
ed in on using the delicate 
dried blooms and leaves 
available locally to create 
wonderful collages of 
colour, texture and shape, 
immortalising the per¬ 
fume of the oriental gard¬ 
en in the wispy beauty 
and leaves of a pot-pourri. 

It was during the mid- 
18th century that the term 
‘pot-pourri’ or ‘rotten 
pot' came into existence. 

Originally, the term was 
a culinary one, meaning a 
stock pot of mixed vegeta¬ 
bles and meat. But 
gradually, it began to 
mean a mixture of scent- j 
cd plant materials that 
were used to perfume the home. 

Literally taking a leal out of history, 
Adishwar Puri and Neeta Raheja of Pol 
Pourrie have introduced the concept in 
Delhi in an ingenious way. Says Puri, 
"When we began a couple of years ago, 
wc had to struggle to create a niche. 
Now the customers come pouring in." 

, They come now from five-star hotels, 
airlines, industrial houses, embassies, 
the corporate sector and several upmar¬ 
ket retail outlets. Pol Pourrie’s herb unit 
in Batlabgarh, manned by 50 workers, 
processes and packages the flowers 
which are brought in truckloads from 
Himachal, Jammu, Madhya Pradesh 
yndlhe south. 


After the assembly, the flowers are 
dried in a dehumidifier till they reach the 
humidity content of less than five per 
cent. They are then bleached, sun-dried 
and disinfected. The bleached Bowers 
are then dyed in attractive hues of olive 
green, shocking pink or any of the autum¬ 
nal shades and mixed so that the end pro¬ 


duct looks attractive. And just before 


this mixture is encased in pretty contai 


ners it is scented with one of the 24 fragr 


ances which Pot Pourrie sells 


grass, honeysuckle, jasmine, rose, pine, 


lemon, cedar or any of the other fruity or 
spicy scents. 

The Pot Pourrie showroom in Delhi’s 
upmarket Defence Colony is done up in 
tasteful shades of brown, with a chatai 
forming a perfect backdrop to the pro¬ 
ducts displayed in china bowls 






At the Pot Pourrie outlet 
in Delhi, the bleached 
and dried flowers have 
their perfume enhanced 
with fragrances such as 
musk grass, pine or 
lemon 


and dishes, glass contai¬ 
ners, baskets and lidded 
jars. Then there is an 
perfumed 
sachets, small cushions 
or pillows edged with 
lace; greeting cards and 
picture frames stuffed 
with the aromatic herbal 
mixture. Raheja and Puri 
are now working on an 
interesting line of wall 
hangings, using bamboo 
to showcase a melange of 
sprigs, flowers and herbs. 

And now that the 
domestic market is taken 
care of, Puri and Raheja have set 
their sights abroad to expand their Rs 
1-crore company. They have started 
retailing in Germany, Holland, Japan 
and Israel with some US buyers also 
evincing interest. That the potential 
exists is proven hy the fact that India 
exported dried flowers worth Rs 100 
crore last year to the West. 

But what will the duo do to bring 
novelty to the art? "India offers the most 
exciting array of flowers and herbs," ! 
explains Raheja. "With an attractive and 
innovative packaging, one can do 
wonders." 

Flower power, one would say, • 

Nmeta Lmi/New DmiM 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


The backchat shows 


Some television interviews are too acerbic, others too obsequious 


□ Last week, David 
Frost was talking to 
Imran Khan and Jemi¬ 
ma Goldsmith, Barry 
Norman was in con¬ 
versation with Shek¬ 
har Kapur and Larry 
King was in ditto with Tom Hanks. In 
each case, we got a little more of the 
people in focus than is provided by new¬ 
spaper headlines. 

Celebrityspeak cuts jf 
several ways. In TV inter- | 
views, you can, depend¬ 
ing on the tone, get differ¬ 
ent messages. If the inter¬ 
viewer is awed by the 
famous Figure, and is 
wonderstruck at his own 
temerity in sharing the 
same space, you get 
unadulterated pap. The 
other extreme is the inter¬ 
viewer who thinks he is 
the goods, and is so 
impressed with himself 
that he renders his target 
invisible. 

The best kind gives 
you just enough of him¬ 
self, and fills the rest with 
the interview: the person, 
his thoughts, and his 
actions. 

The first sort is most 
evident when Doordar- 
shan arranges to show a 
political heavyweight at 

his most favourable. The - 

sheer obsequiousness of the ques¬ 
tions can make even such a personality 
as Kalpnath Rai appear pleasantly expan¬ 
sive, even though he will dig his nose on 
camera. 

Everything is veiy respectful, every 
question begins with a humble 'sir', and 
all things uttered by the great man are 
; treated with due reverence. 

It is only in the last couple of years, 

1 especially after Newstrack and 
Eyewitness came on board, that perso¬ 
nalities have begun being shown to us, 
warts and all (or, such warts as have offi¬ 


cial sanction). A certain degree of scepti¬ 
cism, a refusal to take things at face 
value, is part of Karan Thapar's arsenal 
(which he seems to have imparted to his 
team at Eyewitness) and he uses it extre¬ 
mely effectively. 

It is another matter that, quite often, 
the grilling gets more than a little acer¬ 
bic, and more than a little uncomfortable 
for the person in the hot seat. 

David Frost (Breakfast With Frost , 


for a change. Politics in Pakistan was dir¬ 
ty and corrupt. If he felt it would help his 
country, he would, but it would only sub¬ 
vert him, like it has all decent people. 

It was a stinging indictment of the 
Benazir Bhutto government, not often 
heard on the BBC. 

Jemima, his wife, was equally for¬ 
thright about her conversion to Islam. "I 
am more free to do what I want in Laho¬ 
re in many ways than here in London" 



BBC) has the unfortunate habit of appea¬ 
ring more knowledgable than the people 
he talks to. It is a truly off-putting trait. 
But his interview with Imran Khan and 
the Khan's English bride was a cracker. 

The former Pakistan cricket captain 
and debonair man of the world has 
always come off well on TV. In this 
encounter, he was his usual articulate 
self, but the desire to please was clearly 
downplayed by his urge to speak plainly. 

On being asked whether he intended 
joining politics (he must be tired of 
answering this one) he was unequivocal 


A certain 
degree of 
scepticism, a 
refusal to 
take things at 
face value, is 
part of Karan 
Thapar’s 
arsenal, and 
he uses it 
extremely 
effectively 


i she said, long blonde tresses aspill. 

Shekhar Kapur was in familiar indol¬ 
ent mood, asprawl in his chair at a pictu¬ 
resque location (Film ’95, BBC). The 
Bandit Queen, and its trouble with the 
Indian censors is an old story, but he add¬ 
ed to it by restating why he did it the way 
he did. 

And Tom Hanks grinned his engag¬ 
ing grin at Larry King (Live, on CNN) 
and said, on being asked whether he wan¬ 
ted to be a director: "Never. It’s so much 
easier sitting in the van and having sand¬ 
wiches brought in when you feel like it." • 
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A CHANGE OF MOOD: people queue up to cast their vote in the CMC polls 


Ciack s in the red bastion 

The Congress puts up a creditable performance against the ruling 
Marxists in the Calcutta Municipal Corporation polls 

"H For the first time in its Janata Party (BJP) and Independents teijee was re-elected as the mayor of Cal- 

uninterrupled 18-year captured two and three seats respective- cutta. This is largely because the Con- 

V reign, Jyoti Basu’s ly. In the SLMB, the Left Front won 12 gress neither made efforts to gain con- 

f Left Front govern- seats, the Congress cornered nine, one troloftheCMCnordiditputupacandi- 

ment in West Bengal seat went to an Independent candidate date for the mayor* spost. 

jBajt is under serious and election was countermanded in one ’’The results are no surprise to us. In 
thresit. If the outcome seat. fact, we had expected to capture at least 

WEST BENGAL of the municipality This is in sharp contrast to the two pre- 70-75 seats. This could have been 

polls in the districts in vious CMC polls in 1985 and 1990, achieved easily if the government had 
June came as a rude shock, the results of when the leftists won quite comfortably, not resorted to rigging,” said the Pradesh 
the recently-concluded Calcutta Munici- On the last two occasions, the Left Front Congress Committee (PCC) chief, Som- 
pal Corporation (CMC) and the Salt formed the civic boards without the sup- en Mitra. ’’The polls have once again 

•Lake Municipal Board (SLMB) elec- port of the Independents. But this time showed how the ruling Left Front 

tions have certainly set off alarm bells at round, with the Left Front having failed government uses the police and the admi- 
the CPI(M) headquarters in Alimuddin to gain a majority, hectic lobbying nistrative machinery to win elections." 
Street. began immediately after the polls. Party In fact, despite the strong contingent 

In a closely-contested poll, the Con- heavyweights tried desperately to rope of 20,000 securitymen employed to 
gress nominees managed to win in 66 in Independent candidates. maintain law and order, elections at wc 

out of the 141 wards in the CMC. The The Left Front, of course, managed to ral places were marred by violence and 
Left Fiont won 70, while the Bharatiya form the CMC board and Prasanta Chat- rigging. According to Pradip Bhattacha- 
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slow down the process of economic 
reforms in the state. However, immedia¬ 
tely after returning to Calcutta, the chief 
minister stated that the government will 
continue with its economic and civic 
reforms. This was also confirmed by 
Asim Barman. "All the parties want 
civic life in the state capital to improve. 
So, there is no reason why civic reforms 
should suffer due to the municipal resul¬ 
ts. The government is already planning 
to undertake several radical program¬ 
mes ," Barman informed. 

In fact, the civic reforms have even 
won the approval of senior Congress 


rya, the general secretary of the PCC, 

"At least in seven wards, the Left Front 
government resorted to blatant rigging 
— especially during the afternoon, 
when most of the booths were empty. Or 
else, we would have got many more 
seats." 

While such an assessment is debata¬ 
ble, it is a fact that the Congress has 
made significant inroads into the ruling 
Marxist strongholds. Is this an indica¬ 
tion of the Left Front government’s wan¬ 
ing popularity in the state? 

Left Front leaders don’t think so. 

They also say that the CMC results are 
in no way an indica¬ 
tion of what is to come in 
the Assembly polls due 
next year. The Marxists 
say that in the past too, 
the Congress had done 
well in Calcutta, but had 
lost out to the Left Front 
in the rural areas. 

As Anil Biswas, editor 
of the CPI(M) organ, 

Ganashaktiy and a central 
committee member, puts 
it, "The Congress has 
definitely performed bet¬ 
ter this time, but it is not 
an alternative to the Left 
Front. Even in this elec¬ 
tion, we have polled 45 
per cent of the total votes, 
which shows that there is 
no decline in public sup¬ 
port. However, we are_ 

analysing the poll results MISSING HIM DEARLY: chief minister Jyoti Basu 
and we will certainly 
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take measures to rectify our mistakes/’ 

Political observers, however, feel that, 
theabsenceofchief minister Jyoti Basu 

— who was in USA and Europe during 
that time to attract foreign investment to 
the state — during the CMC polls was 
certainly a factor behind the Marxist’s 
poor show. This perhaps lays bare the 
fact that there is no alternative to the oct¬ 
ogenarian leader. 

Others say that the strategy of the 
Marxiststocampaignwith new slogans 

— highlighting the government’s 
efforts to give a new look to Calcutta and 
improve the civic life in the city—have 
failed to work as a poll issue. "Perhaps," 
said municipal commissioner Asim Bar¬ 
man, "it is too early for the people to 
realise the good work undertaken by the 
government and the corporation in the 
last one year/’ 

This has created some doubts as to 
whether the party’s poll reverses will 


leaders such as Somcn Mitra and Subra- 
ta Mukherjee, vice-president of the 
PCC. "Even if we had formed the civic 
board, we would have continued with 
civic programmes. The Left Front is 
doing nothing radical. In fact, it is the 
developmental work that has saved 
them from a complete debacle this 
time," Subrata Mukherjee opined. 

If anything, the CMC poll results 
have come as a shot in the arm for the 
state unit of the Congress, which has 
been languishing in the cold for over one- 
and-a-half decades. The impressive 
showing in consecutive municipal elec¬ 
tions has also established the supremacy 
of Somen Miua in the faction-ridden 
PCC. And political observers feel that if 
the party is able to keep up this tempo 
and put up a united front in the next 
Assembly polls, the Congress could 
well unseat the Marxists. • 
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Courting 

trouble 

A Delhi magistrate is 
accused of raping a young 
woman in his chamber 

The capital, already 
reeling under the 
bizarre tandoor mur¬ 
der, is now agog with 
the news of another 
shocking crime — the 
alleged rape of a 
23-year-old woman in 
the chamber of a 
metropolitan magistrate at Karkadoo- 
ma in East Delhi. 

The victim’s tale of woe goes someth¬ 
ing like this. After separating from her 
husband, she sought refuge with Tilak 
Raj, an auto rickshaw driver, who promi¬ 
sed to marry her. But after repeatedly 
raping her for a week, he abandoned her. 
The victim then went to Mandawali poli¬ 
ce post in East Delhi to lodge a com¬ 
plaint against Raj. The police responded 
promptly and the case was tabled in the 
court of magistrate S.S. Malhotra. The 
magistrate asked her to appear for a hear¬ 
ing on 22 June and ordered the police to 
keep her in Nari Niketan. 

According to the young woman, on 
22 June, the magistrate first asked the* 
police officer to wait outside his cham¬ 
ber and then on the pretext of examining 
her, Malhotra asked her to strip. He then 
forced her to have sexual intercourse 
with him. The incident came to light 
only after 20 days, when the victim narra¬ 
ted her ordeal to the lady employees of 
Nari Niketan. 

"All the allegations are baseless. 
They have been falsely fabricated again¬ 
st me. But I am attending to my court dut¬ 
ies as usual. I cannot say anything more 
on the case/’ S.S. Malhotra told Sunday. 

Sanjay Gupta, a practising lawyer in 
the Karkadooma court, also feels that 
"cases against Malhotra have been fabri¬ 
cated by police officials and a lawyer." 
Gupta claims that Malhotra has been 
implicated by Dharam Pal Singh the sta¬ 
tion house officer (SHO) at Tirlok Puri 
police station and Mangat Ram, a senior 
advocate. 

Explains Gupta, "Dharam Pal Singh 
had been pulled up by Malhotra for offici - 
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al misconduct and negligence of duty. 
Malhotra also passed strictures against 
Dharam Pal Singh whereby the police 
officer was demoted to the rank of sub- 
inspector in 1985. And Malhotra had 
also antagonised Mangat Ram. So now, 
they are trying to frame Malhotra in a 
false case." But Dharam Pal Singh 
claims that "it would be two hundred per 
cent wrong to say that I am trying to 
implicate Mr Malhotra in the case". 

The police has been asked to stall 
investigations as there is a likelihood of 


THE ALLEGATIONS 


According to a 23-yoar-old 
woman, magistrate S.S. 
Malhotra forced her to have 
sexual Intercourse with him 
In his chamber on 22 June 

Tho magistrate has claimed 
that the allegations levelled 
against him are “baseless" 

Meanwhile, another young 
woman has accused 
Malhotra of Indecent 
behaviour In his office 


a judicial enquiry being ordered into the 
incident. The police officials are thus 
awaiting the court registrar M.A.Khan’s 
decision. "I cannot comment on this as 
the matter is being decided,” was what 
Khan had to say. 

Meanwhile, magistrate Malhotra has 
become embroiled in another sordid con¬ 
troversy, Coming close on the heels of 
the rape charges, a 20-ycar-old college 
girl has accused Malhotra of indecent 
behaviour. The girl first visited Mai- 
hotra in connection with a case on 18 
April."He questioned me about my fami¬ 
ly and on the details about my income," 
she says. "But at the second meeting, he 
insulted me and behaved indecently." 

The girl then complained to the addi¬ 
tional chief metropolitan magistrate, 
D.S. Bawa, on 3 July. Bawa transferred 
the girl’s case to the court of Y.S. Solan- 
ki. But no action has yet been taken 
against Malhotra. 

And, with a magistrate in the dock fac¬ 
ing two charges, the capital eagerly 
awaits the outcome of this curious 
case. • 

A.I. Narmyanmn/Hmw DmM 


The unholy nexus 

The brutal killing of a Janata Dal MIA in Patna brings 
the growing criminalisation of politics in the state into 
focus yet again 


- It was around 6:30 pm 

on 3 July. Bihar chief 
minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav was engrossed 
in a meeting at his resi¬ 
dence in Patna when, 
suddenly, there was a 
BIHAR loud explosion. While 
others in the room bru¬ 
shed it off as a cracker being burst, the 
CM thought otherwise: "Yeh to bomb 
lagta hain. Jaldi dekho kya hua (This 



When the assailant took off. Anil, the 
young son of a retired block develop¬ 
ment officer, Mahesh Singh, gave 
chase. Then, another bomb was chucked 
at Anil near the gate, killing him as well. 
Through all this, Ajit Singh’s sccuritym- 
cn did not react — they neither fired a 
shot, nor did they give chase as the assai¬ 
lants ran away. 

The killing soon took an important 
political turn when Ajit Singh’s widow, 
Chandni Devi, named Prabhunath 



A GORY END: the body ofJD MIA Ajit Singh being wheeled away 


sounds like a bomb explosion. Go and 
see what has happened)," he ordered his 
security men. 

Minutes later it was discovered that in 
a brutal bomb attack, the Janata Dal 
MLA from Masrakh,Ajit Singh, had 
been killed at his 5 Strand Road residen¬ 
ce — just opposite the bungalow of 
Yashwant Sinha, leader of the 
Opposition. 

The attack took place in the front 
lawns of the MLA’s house while he was 
meeting some people of his constituen¬ 
cy. The assailant, who had mingled with 
the visitors, suddenly lobbed a powerful 
bomb at Ajit Singh, killing him on the 
spot. 


Singh, a Bihar People’s Party (BPP) 
leader and former legislator from Mas- 
rakh, as the main accused in her First 
Information Report (FIR). 

It is common knowledge that Ajit 
Singh and Prabhunath Singh were 
sworn enemies. Ironically, when Ajit 
had just started out in politics, Prabhu¬ 
nath was his mentor. The two, however, 
fell out before the 1991 parliamentary 
elections and Ajit soon became the 
Janata Dal president of Masrakh block. 

Ever since, a bloody feud has been rag¬ 
ing between the two political rivals. 
According to sources, several close rela¬ 
tives and supporters have paid with their 
lives in this war between the two strong- 
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men from Masrakh. While Prabhunath 
accused Ajit of making a murderous 
attack on his mother (who escaped 
unhurt) and killing his cousin, Ajit 
Singh’s family claim that the BPP leader 
had not only killed several close sup¬ 
porters of Ajit but had also slain his 
brother-in-law Raj Narayan Singh. 

Things took a turn for the worse after 
Ashok Singh defeated Prabhunath 
Singh to win the Masrakh Assembly 
scat — the BPP leader’s stronghold — 
in March this year. Apparently, the Jana¬ 
ta Dal MLA had been receiving death 
threats ever since. 

On 7 July, in a bizarre twist to the 
case, Prabhunath Singh—for whose arr¬ 
est the state police had pulled out all 
stops and the CM had announced a cash 
award of Rs 1 lakh — surrendered 
before the judicial magistrate of Saran, 
R.P. Singh, at Chapra. He was then 
quickly remanded to police custody. 

That this murder will have serious 
political implications is quite evident. 
Prabhunath has alleged that he has been 
falsely implicated at the behest of chief 
minister Laloo Prasad Yadav and has 
demanded a CBI enquiry into the matter. 

But the CM seems absolutely convinc¬ 
ed that it was Prabhunath who was 
behind the killing of AjitSingh. "Prabhu¬ 
nath is saying all this to create a 
tamasha. He is wanted in connection 
with several other cases as well. He is a 
butcher," Laloo Prasad Yadav told 
Sunday. 

And now, the state police is exploring 
the possibility that Anand Mohan, the 
BPP supremo, was also involved in the 
attack. The BPP spokesman, Manoj Lai 
Das and several other BPP activists have 
already been picked up in this 
connection. 

Whatever be the outcome of the 
investigations, it is clear that this daring 
murder in the supposedly diigh-security 
VVIP area of the state capital has come 
as a rude shock to the police. While 
the DGP, D.G. Dohre, insists that this 
was a "solitary case", there is no denying 
that following this murder security in 
the VIP area of Patna is like never before. 

"We must make this area into what it 
is like in Delhi. People must be nabbed 
before they can throw a bomb, not 
after," feels Laloo Prasad Yadav. 

for the moment, however, the brutal 
murder of Ajit Singh has once again 
exposed the growing criminalisation of 
politics in Bihar. • 




Demolitio n drive 

The Bangalore City Corporation seems determined to 
rid the city of unauthorised structures 


For the first time, the 
authorities in 

Bangalore seem seri¬ 
ous about ridding the 
city of its unauthoris¬ 
ed structures. And 
leading the charge is 
the city’s very own 
‘demolition man', A. 
Ravindra, administrator of the Bangalo¬ 
re City Corporation (BCC). 

Last week, Ravindra targeted build¬ 
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builders who have violated the building 
laws. No one will be spared." 

But, while this drive has been hailed 
by most, there are a few who have suffer- 
ed.Take the case of Amita Desai, who 
had opened a restaurant in one of the 
demolished building’s basement less 
than a month ago. She was absolutely 
shattered by the event. "1 don’t under¬ 
stand this. The BCC had approved the 
restaurant and even given me a licence 
to run the place. How can the same orga¬ 



IN A TEARING HURRY: the BCC ’s demolition squad in ac tion 


ings in one of Bangalore’s posh areas: St 
Mark’s Road. All of the buildings which 
came under the demolition squad’s pick- 
axes were those which had violated the 
law and rented out basement parking 
spaces to shops. 

As Ravindra told Sunday: "When the 
building plans are approved by the city 
corporation authorities, the basement 
space is earmarked for parking facilities. 
Once they receive the occupancy certifi¬ 
cate, they convert them into shops since 
it brings them lucrative rents. The 
builders are doing it with impunity." 
The BCC has drawn up a list of nearly 
300 buildings throughout the city which 
have violated the building laws. 

And Ravindra has been ably support¬ 
ed by Roshan Baig, the state minister for 
uiban development, in bis crusade. 
Baig, who sanctioned the demolition 
plans, said, "This is only the beginning. 
We are going to take action against all 


nisation now demolish the restaurant?" 
she demands. 

Ravindra admits that there has to be 
better ax>rdination between the differ¬ 
ent wings of the BCC if such confusion 
is to be avoided. 

Now, the officials who have decided 
to clean up the city certainly have their 
work cut out. Most of the building 
owners nave obtained stay orders from 
the high court against the demolition. 

But, even if he has been halted in his 
drive for the moment, the administrator 
of the BCC hopes that the demolitions 
will serve as a lesson to builders of multi¬ 
storeyed structures. "At least in the futu¬ 
re, we can avoid such problems since 
builders will be deterred from violating 
the laws and tenants will be scared to 
occupy such illegally-provided space," 
says Ravindra. • 
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False move 


The government ’s decision to build a memorial to 
honour the slain trade unionist Shankar Guha Niyogi, is 
opposed by his supporters 



Even four years after 
he fell prey to the bul¬ 
lets of some unidenti¬ 
fied gunmen, fire¬ 
brand trade union 
leader Shankar Guha 
MADHYA Niyogi continues to 
influence the state of 
affairs in Madhya 

Pradesh. 

Niyogi, who was brutally murdered, 
on 21 September, 1991, at the height of 
his popularity, is something of a cult 
figure among his followers of the Chhat- 
tisgarh Mukti Morcha (CMM). And so, 
when chief minister Digvijay Singh 
recently decided to build a monument in 
Niyogi’s memory, he could never have 
guessed that he would be inviting 
trouble. Instead of appeasing those asso¬ 
ciated with the CMM, the government’s 
decision has infuriated them. 

Members of the CMM contend that 
instead of taking measures to fulfil the 
dreams of the late leader, the state Con- 


gress(I) government is hell-bent on 
exploiting the mass appeal that Shankar 
Guha Niyogi still commands for its own 
political gains. And the CMM is determi 


ned to thwart the government’s moves. 

This has come as a direct affront to 
Oigvijay Singh who had himself initiat¬ 
ed the move to build the memorial. He 
had nominated a committee comprising 
secretaries of home and labour depart¬ 
ments, asking them to select a site for the 
proposed memorial. The committee was 
also supposed to recommend ways of 
resolving the ongoing dispute between 
the CMM and the industrialists of the 
area. 

This conflict dates back to the time o 
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AGAINST ALL 0DD5: Asha Guha Niyogi with a portrait of her late husband 


Lost and found 


The theft of two folios from a tenth-century 
manuscript from Calcutta’s Asiatic Society comes to 
light 40 years after the crime 


The Buddha, a Government of India 
publication, courtesy the eminent 
historian and Sanskrit scholar Sami 
Kumar SafaswatL . 


L ate in June, Calcutta’s Asiatic 
Society — the premier research 
institution of the country and the old¬ 
est of its kind — received a letter 
from Philippe de Montebello, direc¬ 
tor, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(MMA), New York. Montebello 
wrote that the museum had recently 
acquired two illuminated folios from 
the tenth century manuscript of 
Ashtasahasrika Prangaparamita , 

from a private collector. He wished 
to return it in case it was a part of the 
original manuscript (no. A 15), 
belonging to this Asiatic Society. 

Hie society — which happens to 
be the custodian ofcovefca lekhrare 


on more, than 1,500 subjects dating 
from the seventh century—was justi¬ 
fiably alarmed at the revelation. . 

Montebello’s letter prompted die 
council which rims the society to pro¬ 
be die matter and check the status of 
all the illuminated folios within 
access. And sure enough, the investi¬ 
gations have revealed a few skele¬ 
tons in its dust-laden closets. 

The two illuminated folios now 
trith die MMA were$ in fact, pilfered 
before 1950 ^fyPafotoePvBuddhist 
Iconography;, published in . -1900,. 
lists. 1 .three as part of die 
manuscrirt (A 15) ip-% Society’s , 
collection. 1 In 3 3, Otfe' blithe'pictiiK: 
res,w&— 
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Niyogi’s assassination. Following his 
murder, his widow, Asha Niyogi, had 
clearly named five key industrialists as 
prime suspects. 

On 1 July, the CMM observed 
‘Martyr’s Day’ in memory of the 16 
labourers killed on that day in 1992. A 
rally held in Bhilai was attended by 
CMM president Janak Lai Thakur, 
Rajendra Sail, secretary People’s Union 
for Civil Liberties (PUCL), Asha Guha 
Niyogi and several other leaders. 

The trade union activists made it clear 
that the government should, instead, 
ensure that the labour laws arc imple¬ 
mented uniformly throughout the state. 
Asha Niyogi warned that the CMM 
would be forced to launch a decisive 
movement on two major issues: the com - 
pensation due to the victims of police fir¬ 
ing in July 1992 and the reinstatement of 
5,000 workers who had been dismissed 
from work after the CMM took shape. 

The government has failed to take any 
concrete measures for the benefit of the 
workers and so, their ploy to erect a 
monument does appear to be just ano¬ 
ther political stunt. And with the CMM 
activists in no mood to relent, chief mini¬ 
ster Digvijay Singh sure has a lot of 
explaining to do. • 

M.V.Khf/Rmlpur 



Facing flak 


The Opposition attacks the 
state government for its 
failure to implement 
reform programmes 

' . | J.B. Patnaik’s 

Congress(l) 
government is clearly 
on the defensive now. 
The issue in question: 
formation of the 

1 ---* Western Orissa 

Development 

Council. 

While campaigning for the March 
Assembly elections, both Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao and J.B. 
Patnaik had promised to set up a council 
for the economic development of the 
backwards in the western region of the 
state. But now, four months have passed 
and the chief minister has done nothing 
to fulfil his poll promises. 

Recently, there were prolonged 
debates on this mattet in the state 
Assembly. The Opposition seemed 
determined to "expose" what they called 
the Congress’s "betrayal" of the people 
belonging to the backward region where 



IN A SPOT: chief minister J.B. Patnaik 

starvation deaths arc common and 
parents living in dire poverty arc often 
forced to sell their own children. 

And the ruling Congress has only 
itself to blame for getting into such a 
spot. During the debate, it was evident 
from the reply given by the planning and 
coordination minister Bhagabat Prasad 
Mohanty that the government has not 
yet given a serious thought to the 


In 1977, Saraswati edited a book 
called Tantrayana Art in which the 
disputed picture was reproduced — 
this time courtesy a "private collec¬ 



tor", In 1978, the painting was referr¬ 
ed to m another book authored by 
Saraswati, entitled Palyuger 
Chitrakala. In this book, Saraswati 
mentions the disappearance of the 
folios containing the picture and lea¬ 
ves the matter at that. 

Pratapaditya Pal a senior curator 
with the Museum of Indian and 
South-East Asian Art in Los Ange¬ 
les, was die first person to detect the 
theft When be saw the newly- 
acquired folios in the MMA, he 
could immediately relate them to 
thdr source bach home. Pal decided 
to play the sleuth and came up with 
some startling revelations. 

In a letter to the society. Pal wrote: 
"AH evidence points to a now- 
deceased but very eminent member 
of the society", and suggested that 
die matter, therefore, should not he 


between 1949 and 1954. The council 
authorities have thus concluded that 
it must have been Saraswati who had 
provided information concerning the 
source and also photographed the pic¬ 
ture in question for the Covemment 
of India publication. 

This is not the first instance of a 
theft occurring in this society which 
boasts of tie-ups in the academic 
field with countries all over the 
globe. To cite just a few instances: in. 
1977, the oldest specimen of Empe¬ 
ror Ashok’s inscription was smuggl¬ 
ed out of the country. In 1988, gold 
coins wosth Rs 72 more were stolen. 
In 1992,16 keys to chests containing 
over 23,000-odd coins, manuscripts 
and metal (deles were lost without a 
trace. 

With such a history of mismanage¬ 
ment, one womten how safe our anci¬ 
ent heritage is id die hands of the Asi¬ 
atic Society, * 
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question of establishing a council. 

Mohanty revealed that the 
government had not yet decided 
whether the proposed council would he 
set up as a statutory body by amending 
Article 371 of the Constitution or as an 
administrative forum along the lines of a 
zilla parishad. 

The Janata Dal’s chief whip and 
former minister Bijoy Mohapatra, who 
had moved the motion for the special 
debate, claimed that the government 
was trying to evade the issue ^ 

Significantly, chief minister J.B. 
Patnaik refrained from intervening 
during the debate even when the 
Opposition members accused him and 
the Prime Minister of "hoodwinking” 
people of the backward region for 
electoral gains. 

Predictably, Janata Dal and Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) members from the 


EMPTY PROMISES 


While campaigning for the 
March Assembly elections, 
both Naraslmha Rao and J.B. 
Patnaik had promised to set 
up a council for the 
development of the 
backwards In western Orissa 

With the ruling Congress 
government having taken no 
stops In this direction, the 
Opposition has accused it of 
"hoodwinking" the backward 
people 

western parts of the state seized the 
opportunity. They threatened to launch 
a separatist movement with the locals of 
the area. 

The BJP then got into the act. Bikram 
Keshari Deo, a BJP leader who hails 
from Kalahandi, accused the Congress 
of failing to fulfil their electoial 
promises. BJP members later staged a 
walk-out in protest against the 
"unsatisfactory reply" of Mohanty to the 
special three-hour debate on the issue. 

The Opposition is striving to gain 
maximum mileage out of this issue. And 
unless the Congress government can 
soon come up with some concrete 
measures for the welfare of the 
poverty-stricken people of western 
Orissa, this matter could prove a serious 
embarrassment for the ruling party. • 

Aare* J>. NtimtfyBhuhmn**war 


Watergate crisis 

Bangladesh talks tough over the Ganga waters 


issue 


P "ji Bangladesh has laun- 
ched a stem diploma- 
tic offensive against 
/■H India over the sharing 

of the Ganga waters 
between the two 
Lja K—J neighbouring 
BANGLADESH countries. While 
“ Bangladesh has accus¬ 
ed India of depriving it of its legitimate 
share and demanded immediate action, 
the latter has stuck to its stand that the 
complicated issue entailed a more tho¬ 
rough review. 

Bangladeshi foreign secretary, 
Farooq Sobhan has, however, made it 
clear to his Indian counterpart, Salman 
Haider, who was here in Dhaka for bila¬ 
teral talks last month, that all future rela¬ 
tions with India would be subject to 
New Delhi’s release of Ganga waters 
that Dhaka has been demanding since 
1988. "Nothing short of a water agree¬ 
ment will stem the rot," Sobhan is report¬ 
ed to have told Haider. 

Haider, however, has persuaded 
Bangladesh to revive the almost defunct 
Joint Rivers Commission (JRC) to exa- j 
mine the pros and cons of the outstand¬ 
ing problem and conduct a joint monitor¬ 
ing of the water level of the Ganges in 
the two countries. Bangladesh had so far 
refused to take part in such monitoring 
m the past. 

The JRC, comprising technical 
experts, had been established in 1972 to 
hold discussions regarding the sharing 
of the water of the Ganges and 54 other 
-common rivers that flow from the 
Himalayas down to Bangladesh through 
India. But the 36 rounds of bilateral 
talks that the commission has held since 
its inception, have so far proved 
inconclusive. 

Meanwhile, Bangladesh seems deter¬ 
mined to get what it feels is its "rightful 
share". The matter has been raised in 
various world fora with Bangladesh alle¬ 
ging that New Delhi was diverting its 
share of the river water to other Indian 
states. Also, India is said to be drawing 
the river water through the Farakka Barr¬ 
age in West Bengal unilaterally since 
1989 as it had scrapped its short-term j 


agreement with Bangladesh. 

Another factor which requires the 
immediate attention of both the countr¬ 
ies is the alarming drop in the water level 
of the Ganges in India and Bangladesh. 
India had, in the past, asked Bangladesh 
to draw water from the Brahmaputra 
river by digging a canal within its territo¬ 
ry, so that it could meet its growing inter¬ 
nal demand. Bangladesh had, however, 
rejected the proposal. 

According to Muhammad Asafud- 





TIME TO ACT: Indian foreign secretary 
Salman Haider 

dowlah, Bangladesh’s water resources 
secretary, the proposed canal would | 
have cut across Bangladesh’s north¬ 
western part, destroying millions of hec¬ 
tares of fertile alluvial lands. On its part, 
India had rejected Dhaka’s proposal for 
a three-country cooperation involving 
Nepal to construct reservoirs in 
upstream areas to store monsoon water 
for use in dry seasons. 

Now, all depends on India as to when 
it will come to a water-sharing agree¬ 
ment with Bangladesh. More than 
40 million people continue to be affect¬ 
ed directly or indirectly by this diploma¬ 
tic impasse. And as Farooq Sobhan war¬ 
ned, bilateral relations will remain strain¬ 
ed till a definite agreement is reached, • 





Mahabharata revisited 

This time it is Bhima who receives heroic treatment 


N o other piece of revealed literatu¬ 
re has lent itself to as many rein¬ 
terpretations as the 
Mahabharata. The stories from the anci¬ 
ent epic cover the breadth of human 
experience and the characters lend them¬ 
selves easily to both modem psychologi¬ 
cal study and ethical re-evaluation. But 
while Aijun or Krishna usually occupy 
the literary comer reserved for heroes, it 
is the character of the 
strong but gentle warrior \ 

Bhima that has in more [ 
recent times been given $ 
the most sympathetic ® 
treatment. 

As in Vecnapani 
Chawla’s Impressions Of 
Bhima , a one-hour, solo- 
actor theatrical piece that 
was performed in Bom¬ 
bay recently at the NCPA 
and Prithvi Theatres. The 
play, an Adishakti (Pondi¬ 
cherry) production, is the 
story of Bhima, equally 
the story of Duryodhana 
and Arjuna, a comment 
on our times and a com¬ 
ment on theatre and the 
expectations an audience 
brings to a play. 

Viewers waiting for a 
single overriding theme 
to emerge from the perfor¬ 
mance would have been 
disappointed. There is 
none. The narrative is 
deliberately fractured. 

The actor switches IntprBSS 
around the roles of pmirsa 

Bhima, Duryodhana, tuur ® 

Aijuna and the narrator 
himself. What remains 
unchanged is the motif — Bhima’s act 
of having killed a wild boar in self- 


Since the woman has a profusion of 
domestic chores to handle, she decides 
to solve this issue later and so, whilst per¬ 
forming her tasks, holds the two braves 
in the palm of her hand — a touch that 
tells us that we live in an age where there 
are more pressing concerns than the 
redundant, even ridiculous issue about 
who is the strongest man. 

Director Veenapani Chawla says that 


! The two traditions employed arc Katha- 
kali and Kalaripayattu. The idiom creat¬ 
ed for the performer has intentionally 
been constructed around actor Vinay 
Kumar’s style of speech and accent. 
Rules of grammar are flouted to give rise 
to a syntax that is at once effective, 
endearing and witty, 

Vinay Kumar is wonderfully subtle 
and agile and with the use of merely two 



Impressions Of Bhima is a solo-actor play that questions what 
courage is really all about, and whether it matters who is 

the strongest man 


the play did evoke a somewhat different 
response from the largely Western audi- 


defence. This one act forces Bhima to ‘ence that viewed it at Auroville. They 


investigate several cogent issues but 
what the play implicitly questions is 
what courage is all about. 

More interesting questions are raised 
by the storyteller persona of the actor. 
For instance, the story of the woman 
who is asked by Bhima and Duryodhana 
to judge who is the stronger of the two. 


interpreted the Bhima-Duryodhana 
rivalry as an allegory of the arms race — 
a concern central to the Zeitgeist of our 
modem times. 

Tradition and modernity meld beauti¬ 
fully in the treatment of the text and in 
the creation of the persona-personae of 
Bhima-Arjuna-Duryodhana-storyteller. 


props—a red sash and a lamp—creates 
this multilayered tale for us. The music 
by Gautam Mitra and lyrics by Natesh 
are melodic, throaty and apt to the scenes. 

The production is to make a tour of 
other cities in the country. As the penulti¬ 
mate line of the play says, stories never 
end. All of us fight these battles. Yet the 
one enacted here succeeds in remaining 
distinctly Bhima’s own tortured cry.' • 
Rohlt Choprm/Bombay 
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Rape of innocents 

At last, a film that explores the issue of sexual child abuse 


T he sexual abuse of children takes 
place oftencr than we think precise¬ 
ly because neither the victim nor 
his guardian arc willing to go public 
over the outrage, much less make it the 
subject of theatre or cinema. 

But now, people like Kirtana Kumar 
of Bangalore are bent on sensitising the 
public to the issue and Kumar is all 
set to direct a documenta¬ 
ry film on the subject. 

When it is complete, the 
film's producer, 

Madhyam — a non¬ 
governmental organisa¬ 
tion (NGO) working for 
women and children — 
plans to have it screened 
in schools and colleges 
and also distribute it 
among other NGOs. 

M adhy am ’ s executi ve 
director Munira Sen says, 

"We shall be looking to 
get it as wide a dissemina¬ 
tion as possible." 

Kumar is no stranger 
to the sensitive and com¬ 
plex issue of child abuse. 

Earlier this year, the 29 
year-old theatre activist 
and drama teacher script¬ 
ed and staged a play on 
the subject which evoked 
good reviews. Now, she 
plans to use the play for 
the basis of the film. 

Kumar, mother of a year-and-a-half 
old, got interested in the subject when 
she heard of a certain incident of child 
abuse. "I was completely appalled when 
everyone who knew about the case pre¬ 
ferred to ignore it. Not one person tried 
to find out if the man was guilty," she 
says. 

Determined to bring the matter into 
the open, she organised a three-week wri¬ 
ting workshop on the topic. Then, she 
chose some of the material, included 
information from other sources and add¬ 
ed data like statistics into the script. The 
end product was My Children Who 
Should Be Running Through Vast Open 
Spaces. 

The bi-lingual production (in English 


and Kannada) was staged eight times in 
Bangalore. Theatre critic Arshia Sattar 
wrote this about the play: "There ire 
gasps of shock, squirms of discomfort 
and agitated whispers as the brutalities 
of childhood sexual abuse are placed 
before a public more accustomed to 
watching bedroom comedies and 
musicals." 

a 



The NGO producer of 
the Him hopes to 
introduce it to 
workshops to sensitise 
people to the crime 


This is because Kumar has made 
every effort to make the play as hard¬ 
hitting as possible. My Children... 
begins with the chorus, "Silence is 
golden, ignorance is bliss," and goes on 
to make ironic statements like "Some 
things are better left unsaid," and "Let it 


go, pretend it never happened." 

One of the reminiscences by a mask¬ 
ed woman goes like this: "l think I was 
eight, or was it a dream? I’m behind the 
house near the guava tree. I think it just 
rained, the ground is soft and damp. My 
cousin is with me. We’re both playing. 
Whatever game an eight-year-old plays 
with a 22-year-old. Kites, I think. What 



looms ahead, did I imagine this? Sudden¬ 
ly, as I stretch up, the string is taut in my 
hand, his pants are pulled down and his 
hands between my legs spreading them 
wide. The string cuts my palm and the 
soft earth gives as I fall... why does my 
body still remember? I know that smell. 
It’s the smell of guavas rotting." 

The final scene of Afy Children... has 
one character saying, "We are honest 
with space, we are honest with time, we 
are honest with hunger, we are more or 
less honest with religion. If only we 
would be honest about sex and love, our 
children could now be running m vast 
open spaces." 

"Sexual abuse of children is a contem¬ 
porary problem which has been margi¬ 
nalised. Through the film, which will be 
a tool in workshops, we hope to sensitise 
people to the crime," says Kumar. If the 
film is anywhere as strong as her play, 
there is no doubt that she will succeed. • 
Omtri Umkwth/BmngMorm 
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Death warrant 

Orissa tops the states in infant mortality 


O rissa is famous for its monu¬ 
ments and culture, but infamous 
for its poverty. Starvation deaths 
in the state have repeatedly made headli¬ 
nes, but its notoriously steep infant 
mortality rate (IMR) — children dying 
of preventable causes — has escaped 
attention. Yet, its IMR has con¬ 
sistently topped state ^renphapatm 
figures for the last 25 
years, establishing a 
record that none would 
envy. 

According to a study 
done by the sample 
registration sysiem, the 
deaths had peaked to near¬ 
ly 130 out of every 1,000 
live births in 1970. This 
year, state health depart¬ 
ment sources say, the 
mortality figure may be a 
little below the 1993 toll 
of 115. 

About 110 out of 1,000 
newborn babies failed to 
survive beyond the vulne¬ 
rable months of infancy 
due to low birth weight 
(LBW), skeletal immatu¬ 
rity of the mother, fever, 
septicaemia, diarrhoea, 
pneumonia, birth injury, 
anoxia, and above all, 
malnutrition. 

But those in charge of 
the health-care system 
are themselves believed 
to be indifferent. Last for¬ 
tnight, five MLAs from 
the Treasury and Opposi¬ 
tion benches, complai¬ 
ned, through a call- 
attention notice to the 
Speaker, that 60 per cent 
of the various vaccines 
were either reactionary or 
impotent. Janata Dal surendrapatra 
MLA Dr Kamala Das, who was the heal¬ 
th minister in Biju Patnaik’s Cabinet, 
alleged that the vaccines had manufactu¬ 
ring defects. 

The present health minister, Jagan- 
nath Rout, however, defended his depart¬ 
ment saying that the IMR registered a 
downward trend during the last three 


| years (when the JD government was in 
power). He also said that the Centre and 
| UNICEF have given certificates of 
merit to three states in this achievement, 
and Orissa was one of them. 

Bui a report prepared by the health 
department itself says that, during the 
last three years, 160 babies died of tela- 




Low birth weight, 
skeletal immaturity 
of the mother, 
septicaemia, fever, 
diarrhoea, chronic 


SURENDRAPATRA 


malnutrition 
happen to be the 
major killers of 
infants 


nus and 105 succumbed to measles, 
while many more perished due to preven¬ 
table diseases like diphtheria, polio, diar¬ 
rhoea and malaria. 

In Orissa, the perinatal (within a week 
of birth) mortality rate was 62 out of 
every 1,000 in 1991. This year, 39 bab¬ 


ies have already died within four weeks 
of their birth. The rate of children dying 
within the fifth year of their birth is 
around 172 per thousand. 

Says the state health secretary. I.J.S. 
Khurana, "The crux of the problem lies 
in poverty. A varied sociocultural 
milieu and illiteracy also play a vital 
role." According to Khu¬ 
rana, the institutional 
delivery rate for Orissa is 
very low. Then, there is 
malnutrition which not 
only threatens the new¬ 
borns but also adds to the 
maternal mortality rate. 

Dr K.R. Antony, UNI¬ 
CEF project officer (heal- j 
th), says, that infants 
have LBW because of 
maternal malnutrition 
and skeletal immaturity 
of mothers owing to early 
marriages. A newborn, 
whose weight is less than 
2.5 kg, is considered an 
LBW child. 



According to another report, prepared 
by the Indian Council of Medical Resear¬ 
ch, 28.8 per cent of the newborn deaths 
could be attributed to LBW and skeletal 
immaturity. Among the rest, while 17.7 
per cent die of fever and septicaemia, 
10.6 per cent of diarrhoea and 9.2 per 
cent of chronic pneumonia, more than 
5.5 per cent of the infants succumb to 
malnutrition, birth injury and anoxia. 

Will anyone help change this morbid 
statistics? • 

Burmndrm Pmtrm/Bhub*nm*war 
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ART 


Three dimensions 

Filmmakers come together to evaluate the work of an artist 


I t's not often that three different film¬ 
makers have come together to record 
their impressions of an artist and his 
works at a single evening’s presenta¬ 
tion. But then Hiran Mitra belongs to a 
rare breed of artists, whose aesthetic fer¬ 
vour predominates over mere commerci¬ 
al instincts. So even as a select gathering 
of connoisseurs and art-lovers converg¬ 
ed on a sultry July evening at Nandan, 
Calcutta, Mitra’s paintings came alive 
through the rather unusual medium of 
the screen as canvas. ksemesethk 

The 43-minute presen- 
tation comprised three 
diflerent slide shows by 
Rituban Ghatak, Rajat ‘ 

Ghosh and Amilabh 
Chakraborty depicting 
the artist, a graduate from 
the Government College 
of Arts and Crafts, at his 1 

work and his creations. 

While each of them pre- Jw 
sented their personal 
impressions of the artist, * 

Mitra 1 s creations reveal- 
ed glimpses of his own 
preconscious perceptions W ~ 

—the teeming and vivaci- ft fy 
ous circle of life that < 

revolved around him. HL , 
Impressions that brought 


poetry. Perceptions that couldn’t be 
encompassed within a title, something 
that may have prompted the artist to 
leave his creations in a haze ol 
namelessness. 

Yet, it is through these abstractions 
that Hiran Mitra expresses what he, per¬ 
haps, desires to leveal. The apparent 
serenity that dominates his art conceals a 
deeper vision of life. The silent gravity 
of the approaching monsoon is symbolic 
of a brooding disquiet within the artist’s 






Wr. 


T / 



back in their casual savolir 
remembrances of things past, or memor¬ 
ies intensely personal but powerful 
enough to recreate and mould them¬ 
selves into brilliant expressions of art 
that hovered almost on the borders of 


In the works of 
three filmmakers, 
Hiran Mitra’s 
paintings came 
alive through the 
rather unusual 
medium of the 
screen as canvas 


consciousness. And as the dark sky 
arches over the horizon, a primordial per¬ 
il seems to hang upon the mind. It is at 
such moments that Mitra’s brush almost 
drips words instead of colours. Or in the 
painting that recreates a simple rustic 


scene, where the sinuous rhythm of the 
boatmen dipping their oars into the 
water assumes a dynamism that is 
almost real. 

As real as the interminable patter of 
raindrops falling from a lightning- 
scarred sky that seem to sharpen the arti¬ 
st’s sensibilities. As the 50-year-old 
painter himself says, "Perhaps, when I 
was bom it had been raining. Or, per¬ 
haps, the sound of the rain water on the 
tin roof has remained embedded in my 
-consciousness" Whatever 

<<>; if9 li * s ’f° rt h e Kharagpur- 
bom artist, the sombre 
naturalism of the wind 
ffijj and the rain has, as they 
did for Festc in Shakes- 
peare’s Twelfth Night , 
come to symbolise a 
vision of the uni verse that 
alternates between 
poignancy and gaiety. 

* The w * nc * an< * ra * n 

* / V ma y be important to 

t Mitra. But much more 

important to him is his 
attachment to his art. And 
this may have accounted’ 
for his strange disinterest 
in the commercial potenti- 

m al of his works. As he him- 

self confesses, "I have 
never been able to gauge the value 
of my art in terms of money. That aspect 
has been totally alien to me." It is this 
refreshing frame of mind that sets Mitra 
apart from most of the other artists of 
today. 

Something that is true of his art too. 

Integrating Mitra’s creations into the 
broader perspective of India’s artistic 
tradition would, perhaps,be difficult.For, 
what Mitra has tried to achieve is to for¬ 
ge his own personal idiom of expression 
through his craving for creation. 

Yet, in the final analysis, Hiran 
Mitra’s works can, at times, be discon¬ 
certing in their bleakness. A bleakness 
that is almost existential in its images of 
darkness, where shadowy silhouettes 
merge into stark backdrops in mesmeris¬ 
ing illusions of finite space within infi¬ 
nite depth. • 

AfmodmKmmmiSmn/CMhuttM 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Discover India 

■ Now, after politicians and 
industrialists, it is the turn of 
software makers to try and 
hard-sell India abroad. Priva¬ 
te software firms are busy 
packaging information on 
India into multi-media kits. 
The target audience: non¬ 
resident Indians and the inter¬ 
ested, uninitiated Westerner. 

And the multi-media pack¬ 
ages—combining video, 
sound, animation, illustra¬ 
tions and text—attempt to 
provide answers to all possi¬ 
ble questions on ancient and 
contemporary issues related 
to the subcontinent. A few 
samples: How did Lord 
Ganesha get his elephant 
head? Where do you get the 
best sea food in India? What 
are the right postures in 
yoga? Who is Madhuri Dixit 
and why is she so popular? 

"The feedback from 
abroad is very encouraging, 
much more than at home," 
says Kunal Mullick of 
Macro Multi-media, a Delhi- 
based firm which is negotiat¬ 
ing with Indian television 
networks in the USA to dis¬ 
tribute his product, India 
Exotica. 

And different software 
firms are opting for varied 
forms of packages. Delhi’s 
Magic Software, which has 
developed a multi-media 
CD-ROM named India 


Mystica , is planning to mar¬ 
ket its product as an ingeni¬ 
ous executive package. The 
company has five prototypes 
under different heads: Indian 
music, fairs and festivals, 
arts and crafts, food andcuisi- 
ne, and a who’s-who of India. 

Then again, the Bombay- 
based Nostradamus Vision 
has come out with a package 
called Invitation India which 
provides 25,000 pages of 
travel-related information. 

All these firms are hope¬ 
ful that their products 
will invade Western markets 
and homes very soon. And 
these multi-media packages 
should go a long way in help¬ 
ing the West discover India 
all over again. 


Picture 

imperfect 

■ When it was first laun¬ 
ched, chief election commis¬ 
sioner T.N. Seshan’s much- 
touted photo-identity card 
scheme seemed quite fool¬ 
proof. But now, it is obvious 
that this scheme too has its 
shortcomings. 

And one of the first to get 
a taste of this was the capi¬ 
tal’s most high-profile cop 
— Kiran Bedi. She was in 
for a rude shock when she 
received her photo-identity 
card from the Election Com¬ 
mission. All particulars, 
including the address—2, 
Talkatora Lane Kothi, New 
Delhi—were in order. But 


there was a small hitch—the 
photograph on the card bore 
no resemblance to the super- 
cop. In fact, the lady in the 
photograph looked at least 



Kiran Ml: Ifkmttty crisis 


twice the size of our Kiran. 

And this is no isolated 
case. Several complaints of 
muddled-up photo identity 
cards have already been 
reported in the capital. 

In one curious case, 

M.A. A. Fatmi, a member of 
Parliament, and his wife, 
have both received their iden¬ 
tity cards with wrong photo¬ 
graphs. "We had not even 
gone to get ourselves photo¬ 
graphed. How all this can 
happen is indeed very surpri¬ 
sing," says Fatmi. 

One wonders how these 
goof-ups are going to affect 
Seshan’s promise to hold 
"free and fair" elections in 
the country. • 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PHl£C RS 200 FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 



Tasllma Nasreen Anupama Gokhala 

Authoress Chess player 


Contributed by Sangtta Khulter, Kamptoa 


MILESTONES! 


DIED: Eminent writer Ashapurna Devi, in Calcutta, on 
14 July. Among other awards, she had won the 
Padmashree in 1966 and the Gnanpith Award in 1977. She 
was 86. 

DIED: Davyanl Chaubal, renowned filmjoumalist, in 
Bombay, on 13 July. She was 53. 

DIED: Col Brijendra Singh, the former ruler of 
Bharatpur and a former Lok Sabha member, in Bharatpur, 
on 8 July. He was 92. 

DIED: Amlya Klaku, prominent educationist and a 
former Union minister, in Calcutta, on 8 July. He was 75. 


AWARDED: To renowned film actor Dilip Kumar, the 
prestigious Dada Saheb Phalke Award 1994, for his 
outstanding contribution to Indian cinema. 

AWARDED: The Dhiren Bhagat British 
Scholarship for this year to Jayashree 
Ramamohan, of The Week, in Cochin. 

NOMINATED: Prof. Con|aevam Srlrangacharl 
Sashadl, for the 1995 Gujar Mai Modi Award for his 
outstanding contribution in the field of mathematics. 

FREED: Myanmarese pro-democracy leader, Aung 
San Suu Kyi, from house arrest, on 10 July. 
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KUSUM BHANDARI 


BEGINNING 23 JULY, 1995 


ARIES 


(2 1 March - 20 April) 

K eeping in touch with the 
family circle will be 
productive. Family 
members may need your 
shoulder to cry on. Try to be 
understanding when people 
close to you have problems 
to discuss. You may be able 
to provide a life-jacket for 
those who are floundering in 
the midst of emotional 
turmoil. 

TAURUS 


(21 April 20 May) 

F riends will be delighted 
to hear from you or 
receive a personal visit. It 
looks as though personal 
resources are in for a 
welcome boost. Pay raises 
are in the pipeline. It is 
advisable to play it safe in 
business or career activities. 
This is not the time to put 
your future on the line. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

Y ou should be able to take 
things at a pace that suits 
you. People won’t be 
expecting a great deal from 
you now. With less to be 
done, you should find more 
time for relaxing. These lulls 
are especially important to 
those bom under your sign. 
They, more than most, need 
to recharge their batteries. 

CANCER 


| (21 June-20 July) 

D eal only with matters of 
top priority. Don’t make 
mountains out of molehills. 
Success can depend on the 
thoroughness of your I 

preparations. Careful I 

planning can save time and 
effort. Quick thinking will 
allow you to spot ways to cut 


LEO_ 


(21 July-20 August) 

T his is a week which you 
should try to enjoy, even 
though some family 
members may be rather 
grumpy. Try not to be 
affected by the ups and 
downs of the people around 
you. Try not to spring 
surprises on loved ones or 
relatives while they arc in a 
touchy mood: they will want 
things cut and dried. 


I LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

G o into high gear at work. 

You will definitely get 
into the boss’s good books 
by working extra hard and 
beating deadlines. Financial 
and other rewards may come 
as the result of increased 
occupational efforts. It is not 
a time for being hampered 
by traditional approaches 
and long-accepted methods. 





VIRGO 


(21A ugust-20 September) 

I t’ll be very easy for you to 
dissipate your efforts and 
end up achieving nothing. 
Simplify your schedule as 
you will not have very much 
vitality at your disposal. A 
chat with friends will keep 
you abreast of local gossip 
and community 
developments. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

U se your imagination and 
initiative. Quicker ways 
of completing work can be 
found by looking again at the 
methods currently in use. 

The week is good for being 
on the move. Do not expect 
people in authority to match 
your own imaginative 
outlook. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

Y ou are unlikely to get the 
help and cooperation 
needed from officials or 
people in authority. In fact, 
such people may seem to be 
going out of their w ay to 
make life difficult for you. 
Employers may not be in the 
best of moods. They may 
reduce vacation periods or 
insist on longer working 
hours. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

Y ou may find yourself 
hankering for the old 
times. Past faces and places 
may haunt you. It won’t take 
much to trigger 
long-forgotten memories. 
But your taste for nostalgia 
should not be indulged to the 
point of escapism. People 
may stoop to mean or 
dishonest actions in order to. 
get their own way. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

Y ou will be in an 

inventive mood. Bright 
ideas and imaginative 
thinking should abound. Try 
to concentrate on finishing 
off current creative work, 
rather than initiating new 
projects. You may not have 
sufficient drive to give new 
schemes the attention they 
deserve. Save your ideas for* 
a later time. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

F inancial gains from 
gambling or speculative 
activities may come under 
investigation by revenue 
officials. Don’t be hasty or 
impulsive. Take time to 
consider propositions that 
come your way. You may 
meet people who will put 
you in the know. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


The M n Comn^sion 


RTnEItoi r-JH i r^Ti ?th 5 c 


the work it had set out to do 
or 13 My —• the day Rom 
Jethmalani and Subramani- 
am Swamy appeared against 
each other before (he 
Commission. 

Swamy and Jethmalani 
are no strangers. Once they 
had been on die same side of 
the fence in the Jana Saugh 
and die Janata Ratty. Bui on 
13 July, they were clearly on 
opposite sides. Jostled Jain 
had a tough ttoe maintain* 
ing decorum in Ids court as 
Swamy and Jethmalani went 
for each other — trembling 
mi the brink of unparliamen- 



against her by SulnSmiailam 
Swamy for misuse of dBc*. 
The Jain Commission sms 
one way of 
others’defences. 


r^KllwlmMHvni 

■ Fortified by die Con* 
gress(I)’s per forma n* 
ce in the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation election, Smn- 
enMitra has been embolden- 
ed to tell friends modestly 
that he’s very happy wife his 
organisational postthat 
he "just doesn’t have it in 
him" to become a minister, 
Cynks say, feme 

S ad reason for this. Sowcri' 
trewifinotbefoundinfee, 
Assembly after luafiH*-*» 
rarely comes in |^re'4# 


HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

Mody it Mody. But ho must 
realise that ttra pilots are 
moodier. 

AN IA MANAGER ON THE ICPA'S 
WILLINGNESS TO NEGOTIATE WITH RUSSI 
MODY 


pm. The reason? He likes to 
have a good tuck at lunch— 
there will always he at least 
two fish and a chicken or 
mem dish with rice. Natural¬ 
ly, after such a sumptuous 
lunch it is impossible to do 
without a siesta. 

No wonder, those who 



<*• 1*11 1^1 


sdbut ruthless. For instance, after 
minister, she was told of how foot) 
hag referred to her as’Martina 

* ‘ “is 


mzEzmmmm. 


mtvm/m tomad against her. Jayatalitha lost faith in 
men the day M. KarunanWii’a mao tried to fear her sari on 




fare* e nemy: She has so many. Subramanlam 
mr, M. CharmaReddy, PM. Narasimha 
. Jayafelftha is tha~wily chief minister who has never 
abroad to soflott foreign investment. Jayalalltha fears 


m 


n iiTfiTVi rTi i rr» ■ «7i j m i ^ riu j m * -tiiri a 


where toe Tamil guerrillas have a sizeable presence. 


• 1W»irtel»e , e»mml#lielyteentys*Wlv«n1a 


■ it-.illL' - hi tMl,-.'tH 


ptobtetm need mtllant,s^uttons.' 


sIMtittant 



Sum 


Sown ftHtrr hippy wttti 

SbIa HMUUUSl gdhjL. 

impwwnvjovi 

know Mitra well say that 
they just cannot imagine the 
PCC chief in the role of a 
minister. 


Turk to you, 
Greek to me 

■ The Young Turks in 
the Congress are wor¬ 
ried about their identity. 

Not so long ago, the 
young MPs and ministers in 
the party had banded toge¬ 
ther as a pressure group to 
strengthen the hands of the 
Prime Minister. They had a 
genuine problem — they 
could not have gone dong 
with N.D. Tiwari and Arjun 
Singh. And supporting Sha¬ 
red Pawar against P.V. Nara¬ 
simha Rao was politically 
suicidal. 

But while Salman Khur- 
shid, Ms Selja, and Surinder 
Singla were referred to as the 
Young Turks, others soon 
jumped that label. Singla 
was lamenting about this 
recently. "I thought we were 
the Young Turks,” he told 
friends, "but I find others call 
themselves Turks." 

Salman Khurshid com¬ 
forted him. "Don’t worry," 
he said. "We’ll be young 
Greeks instead." • 
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DELHI DIARY 


Dm IIS 
connection 

■ Union environment 
minister Kamal Nath 
is racking his brains to find 
some way of keeping his 
date in the United States 
The first time Kamal Nath 
asked for official sanction to 
go to the US, the PMO turn¬ 
ed 4t down because his servi¬ 
ces were required here. Not 
used to taking ‘no’ for an 
answer, Kamal Nath got a 
Senior functionary in the 
Clinton administration to 


Now, Kamal Hath wants 
to go to the US for some 
*%tdge weak’ — for his 
teeth. 


Dm naked 
truth 

■H What do Rangarajan 
Hi Kumaramangalam 
and Saifuddin Chaudhury 
have in common? Both have 
been punished for speaking 
the truth. 

Kumaramangalam warn* 
ed the Congress high com¬ 
mand of an impending dis¬ 
aster after the second round 
of Assembly elections in 


HF ARDINTHP TOURISM MINISTRY 

We advertised it as a land where 
your worries would vanish. We 
certainly didn’t mean that If you 
wont there you would vanish too. 

A WORRIED OFFICIAL AFTER THE 
KIDNAPPING OF FOREIGNERS BY KASHMIRI 
MILITANTS 



1993, when five states went 
to polls. In a long letter to the 
Prime Minister, he said that 
the Congress needed to be 
overhauled because nepo¬ 
tism and other vices had 
crept into the party. 

' The party won in two sta¬ 
tes, and Kumaramangalam's 
diagnosis was not entirely 
wrong. But, instead of acting 
upon the steps suggested by 


him, Narasimha Rao sacked 
him from the government. 

Similarly, Saifuddin 
Chaudhury of the CPI(M), 
whose party is more discipli¬ 
ned than the Congress, nuuie 
the mistake of suggesting to 
Aijun Singh that it would be 
wrong to split the Congress. 
Chaudhury told friends that 
if ihe vote against communal- 
ism were to be divided, it 



CHICK I IS I 


Party organisations and the men who 
run them in Delhi 

■ Congr*M(l); The four general secretaries— 
Janardhan Poofary, Suahll Kumar Sitlnde, Ahmed Patel 
and Madhavslnn Solankl—man the party office But the 
only one who Is visibly active Is Poofdry He's the 
Conaress(l)'e Infantry brigade, the general secretary who 
has Ottle or no pert in planning strategies but gets to do all 
the dirty work, 

Ahmed Patel makes no secret of his unhappiness with 
the job Shinde Is concerned only with the landscaping of 
the Congress office And Madhaveinh SolankTs favourite 
occupation is bird-watching In the landscaped gardens 


■ DIP: K L Sharma is the spokesman and Govlnd 
Acharya Is the chief strategist But the man In the 
Advani-Vajpayee mould is undoubtedly Pramod Mahaian. 
Venkiah Naldu has been retained just to pacify the southern 
lobby 


■ Janata Dal: Since the split which led to the 
formation of the Samata Party, no one, not even the 
leaders, are quite sure pf who is what in the party. Shared 
Yadav was supposed to be a secretary general until 
president SR Bommai dissolved the set-up And Ram 
VilaS Paswan continues to be a general secretary As the 
two hate each other, they don't recognise each other's 
authority 


■ CPI(M): Party general secretary Harkishen Singh 
Surjeet has powers and functions equivalent to the 
president In me other organisations Those who man the 
Delhi office are members of the Politburo and part of the 
central secretariat Of them,-the most promising are 
Prakash Karat and Sitaram Yechun 


KiiflHHrwiuuigmwn: 

iiSniRtM 

would eventually weaken 
the anti-BJP constituency. 

But party genera] secreta¬ 
ry Harkishen Singh Subset 
and others didn’t agree with 
Chatidhury, Result: Saifud- 
din was dropped from the 
central committee, an act 
which indicates the high 
command’s extreme 
displeasure. 


Lmvd IfM alOIM 

■ The work of the 
government came to a 
standstill last week when 
principal secretary to the 
Prime Minister, A.N. 
Verma, went on leave. 

Verma was laid up 
because of a throat Infection 
and couldn’t come to work. 
$»t in his absence files 
began piling Up. Thirteen 
secretaries awaiting empa- 
nelment had to wait. Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao 
could have delegated the 
work to cabinet secretary 
Surinder Singh. But he 
chose to wait for Verma’s 
return instead. 

Meanwhile, Verma’s 
rivals in the government 
began saying that his illnes¬ 
ses always struck when there 
was talk of sending a high- 
powered delegation to 
Kashmir 

His rivals are convinced 
that Verma doesn’t want to 
go to J&K and hence would 
rather keep government 
work pending than risk 
going to the Valley. • I 
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After helping to build advanc ed communications networks around the world, AT&T 
is doing the same here in India 

Our wide range of technology is already reaching out across the 101111117 In partnership 
with YSNL, we have been providing long distance phone services to the MS lor over 2 S 
years Our alliance with the Aditya Birla Group aims to provide basic and cellulai services 
to consumers and businesses. Switching and transmission equipment manufactured by 
joint ventures with the Tatas is already being installed in the Indian network Our project 
with finolex to manufacture fibre optic cables goes onstream in early Wh 

The full range of modern AT&T business communication systems and < oiisumei 
products is already available in India And AT&T is also bringing togethei computing and 
communications, to provide the banking, financial and communications sectors with 
breakthrough information solutions 

In fact, with our alliances, manufacturing capabilities, over 100 years’ experience 
and the unparalleled achievements of AT&T Bell Laboratories, we arc* best equipped to 
design, build and operate complete state-of the art communications networks in India 
Our business is complex, but our vision is simple We want to help bung people 
together, across India and around the world. Anytime, anywhee 
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LETTERS 



Fearful 

symmetry 

I t is indeed a shameful 
aspect of our democracy 
that politicians like Bal 
Thackeray make a mockery 
of elected governments by 
describing them as being run 
by remote control (Burning 
not so bright, 16 — 22 July). 

Bal Thackeray derives his 
strength from the dummy 
legislators who fear the hoo¬ 
liganism of the Shiv Sena. 
Undoubtedly, he is the most 
feared man in Maharashtra 
— the reluctance of the state 
administration to take action 
against him confirms this. 

The impunity with which 
he stalled the naming of the 
flyover in Bombay, his eulo¬ 
gising of Hitler and his dilly¬ 
dallying with the Enron pro¬ 
ject arc just some of the 
many controversies in which 
he has been involved. Desh- 
pande’s view that Thackeray 
is a confused man is base- 
! less. The confusion actually 
prevails in the area of imple¬ 
mentation, not ideology. His 
so-called eccentricity and 
his abject hatred of the mino¬ 
rities show him to be a man 
who seems to be well aware 
of what he is doing but does 
not want to accept responsi¬ 
bility for his actions. 

ManoJ K. Jain, Shyamnagar 
(West Bengal) 

■ Nothing very much has 
changed in the personality of 
Bal Thackeray over the 


years. People who have 
known him long remember 
him as an immature, bragg¬ 
ing youngster who thought 
his public posturings would 
earn him the adoration of 
onlookers. He still does. 

What he fails to recognise is 
the vast difference between 
declaiming on national 
affairs from a distance and 
uclualiy running an admi¬ 
nistration. Perhaps he 
believes that his dramatic 
utterances will still sec him 
through any doubts the 
public may now be experien¬ 
cing about his qualities of 
leadership. 

He is fooling no one — not 
even his own party cadres — 
but himself. As public critic¬ 
ism of him grows, as it has 
over his xenophobic blathcr- 
ings in particular, he will 
have to change his image to 
that of a more thinking politi¬ 
cian who is willing to take 

Bal Thackeray: the lurking n 


responsibilty for his own 
decisions. 

ManI Mundkur ; Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Karachi calling 

T he situation in Karachi is 
worsening everyday and 
no immediate solution 
seems to be in sight. The 
Pakistan government, under 
Benazir Bhutto, does not 
appear to be in a hurry to find 
one either. (The 

seige within 9— 15 July). 

With the commercial capi¬ 
tal of Pakistan becoming the 
most crime-infested and 
troubled city in the subconti¬ 
nent, where 80() people lost 
their lives since January this 
year, with 366 dying in June 
alone, an end to the blood¬ 
letting is being sought 
unequivocally from all 
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Benazir Bhutto: heading 
towards disaster 

quarters of the Islamic 
world. Everybody, includ¬ 
ing the Pakistani President, 
has suggested that the 
government should strike a 
deal with the Mohajir Quami 
Movement (MQM) leaders 
and thus secure a peacef ul 
solution. 

Benazir Bhutto, however, 
thinks otherwise. She is ada¬ 
mant about using force to 
subdue the MQM. In fact, 
she intends to wipe out Altaf 
Hussain, the MQM leader 
who is becoming increasing¬ 
ly stronger in Sind - the pro¬ 
vince regarded so far as her 
power base. Benazir should 
realise, however, that simply 
using force or declaring 
Mtaf Hussain and his men to 
be ‘terrorists’ will not solve 
the problem. If Benazir does 
not agree to hold talks with 
the MQM, it will mean that 
she is ready to sacrifice the 
well-being of her citizens for 
the sake of her political gains. 
Neeraj Anand, Deoghar (Bihar) 


Carry on, 
Manisha _ 

I was distressed by your 
columnist’s persistent 
campaign to bad-mouth 
Manisha Koirala, saying she 
has a drinking problem 
(KhaasBaat, 9— 15 July). 
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Mulayam Singh Yadav: bad govamanca 


1 cannot understand why 
Sunday is out to denigrate 
Manisha. Is it because she is 
being projected by the rest of 
the media as the thinking 
man’s heroine? One cannot 
deny that Manisha has given 
sterling performances in 
films like 1942—A Love 
Story and Bombay. What dis¬ 
tinguishes her from the pres¬ 
ent crop of starlets is that she 
is an actress first and a star 
later. 

She deserves better treat¬ 
ment than your magazine 
has meted out to her. I am 
sure stories about her booz¬ 
ing are largely concocted by 
jealous rivals. And anyway, 
what does it matter even if 
she drinks, as long as she per¬ 
forms well in her films? I 
have a feeling that Manisha 
is being victimised because 
she is honest enough to 
admit that she enjoys drink¬ 
ing now and then, unlike 
many ol her ilk who will 
swear on everything holy 
that they never touch alco¬ 
hol which is, in reality, an 
absurd lie. 

1 wish Manisha luck m all 


her coming endeavours 

Alfred Sams, Udupi 
(Karnataka) 


Rogue rule 

D ilip Thakore’s article on 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
was interesting and thought- 
provoking (Good riddance , 
9 — 16 July). 

Mulayam’s decision to 
repeal the Anti-Copying Act 


(ACA) which had been pro¬ 
mulgated by the previous 
BJP government exposed his 
foolishness. Like Thakorc, I 
too felt that the ACA, which 
deterred students from cheat¬ 
ing during formal examina¬ 
tions, was a landmark deci¬ 
sion taken by any 
government. 

Mulayam and his rowdies 
tried their hcM to undermine 
and damage every institution 
of orderly governance in UP. 

While exercising our right 
to vote we should keep in 
mind that we arc to choose a 
leader who is competent and 
unbiased in his dealings with 
people, irrespective of caste 
or creed. Mulayam Singh 
and his government of 
"rogues" gave a hard lime to 
the people of UP but they 
have, hopefully, learnt their 
lesson. 

Neeraj Purohit, Darjeeling 
(West Bengal) 


Forgotten 

patriots 

I read with interest your arti¬ 
cle on test pilots, who arc 
the daredevils of the Indian 
Air Force (Lord of the skies 
9 —15 July). 1 was sad to see 
there was no mention of the 
names of my late husband 
and his friends who were all 
pioneer test pilots and who 



had laid down their lives for 
the cause of test tlying. 

Their names are still taken 
with reverence in the corri¬ 
dors of the Bangalore-based 
Aircrafts and System Test¬ 
ing Establishment (ASTH) 
and their photographs hang 
from the walls of the confer¬ 
ence room. A mention 
would have definitely been a 
tribute to these undeniably 
brave men, who sacrificed 
their lives for their country. 
Without their names, the arti¬ 
cle somehow lacks in depth. 
A. Ghildiyal, Delhi 


He’s no judge 

I t seems that octogenarian 
columnist Khushwant 
Singh is so publicity-seeking 
that he will go to any lengths 
just to be in the news. Mr 
Singh should keep in mind 
that a writer of a few satirical 
books is no judge of great 



Khushwant Singh: critical 
ofTagors 


men like Rabindranath Tago¬ 
re. A man who pontificates 
on everything under the sun 
and specialises in pornogra¬ 
phic writings and sick jokes, 
will naturally feel that Tago¬ 
re is sub-standard for he 
knows no better. 

What is curious, however, is 
that some years ago, Khush¬ 
want had praised Tagore’s 
poetry sky-high. One won¬ 
ders about the reasons for 
this volte face. If people had 
any sense they would have 
stopped taking him seriously 
long ago. 

Rajiv Jha, Glrtdlh , (Bihar) 
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LETTERS 


A clarification 


T his is with reference to 
the article written by 
Mani Shankar Aiyar (Bloody 
gall , 25 June— I July). Des¬ 
pite the fact that matters per¬ 
taining in the article were 
mostly irrelevant to Kuwait, 
some references were made 
which we think arc 
erroneous. 

In one place, the column¬ 
ist briefly discussed the ques¬ 
tion of the sovereignty of 
Kuwait. He said that "and as 
for ballistic missiles, Iraq 
needed none to commit its 
.outrage of marching its army 
into w hat Iraq dal led its 
‘19th Province’ and the rest 
of the world described as the 
‘sovereign, independent 
state of Kuwait’.” 

We think that Mr Aiyar 
should have made it clear to 
the readers that Kuwait is 
undoubtedly a sovereign, 
independent State, a mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations 
since 1963, a member of the 
Arab League since 1962 and 
a member of so many interna¬ 
tional organisations for 
many years. Mr Aiyar is pro¬ 
bably aware that Kuwait has 
been on the map of the world 
since the 17th century and is 
ruled by the same family 
since that time. The present 
ruler is number 13 in the 
chain of rulers of the Al- 
Sabah family 

Kuwait: a sovereign, Independent state 


We should make it very 
clear that Kuwait has been a 
victim of aggression and 
would be in the future, if the 
world community docs not 
take firm steps against the 
sources of instability in the 
region, namely the "Bagh¬ 
dad regime”. 

There was no excuse for 
Saddam Hussain to commit 
invasion against the small, 
peaceful neighbouring coun¬ 
try of Kuwait, no matter 
what signals were given to 
him from Washington or any 
other international capital. 
The act of aggression is the 
sole responsibility of Sad¬ 
dam’s regime. 

The world community 
should continue exerting pre¬ 
ssure on Baghdad until the 
international will is fully res¬ 
pected and resolutions of the 
United Nations arc complete¬ 
ly implemented. Otherwise, 
more dictators will be bom 
in the future who can turn the 
world into a chaotic place 
using military capabilities 
and ruthless behaviour. 
Basem E. Al-Loughanl, 
director, information office, 
embassy of the State of 
Kuwait, New Delhi 

Death injudicial 
custody 


W ith reference to the spe¬ 
cial report, Death of a 
tycoon, ( 16—22 July), I 
want to state the following: 




Rajan Filial: he didn’t die In CBI custody 


• Rajan Pillai died in hospi¬ 
tal on 7.7.95, while he was in 
judicial custody. 

• The CBI arrested Rajan Pil¬ 
lai around midnight on 3-4 
July 1995, and he was produ¬ 
ced before the court of 
extradition magistrate in 
New Delhi on 4.7.95 at 10 
am. The magistrate had 
remanded him to judicial 
custody. 

• It is therefore totally 
wrong to say that he died in 
CBI custody as stated in the 
caption of the story. 

S.M. Khan, deputy principal 
Information officer, CBI, New 
Delhi 

No bitterness 

T his is with reference to 
the article, Hounded out , 
(2—8 July). It is totally 
wrong to say that Lt Gen. 
(retd) M.A. Zaki was forced 
to resign following differen¬ 
ces with Governor K.V. 
Krishna Rao over the Chrar- 


e-Sharief incident. The 
Governor has never blamed 
Lt Gen. (retd) Zaki for the 
Chrar-e-Sharief happenings. 
This impression has mischie¬ 
vously been spread by a sec¬ 
tion of the press as part of a 
dismtormation campaign. 

Lt Gen. (retd) Zaki resign¬ 
ed as adviser mainly on per¬ 
sonal grounds and the 
government had very reluc¬ 
tantly accepted his resigna¬ 
tion. The Governor had 
publicly placed on record his 
deep appreciation of the 
excellent work done by Lt 
Gen. (retd) Zaki in his capaci¬ 
ty first as a corps commander 
and then as adviser to the 
Governor of J&K. 

It may be pertinent to men¬ 
tion that Lt Gen. (retd) Zaki 
had superannuated from the 
army after holding the post 
of adviser to the Governor in 
January 1993, and it was 
after persuasion by Krishna 
Rao that he rejoined the post 
in July 1993. 

K.B. Jandlai, director of 
information, J&K government, 
Srinagar 
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■ We have scored the 
goal, though in the process 
we may have broken our 
!««•_ 

V.P. SlNGH./omer PM, 
expressing satisfaction 
that the Mandat , 
recommendations have 
been accepted by society 


government may have 


when it tells foreign 
investors that there is no 
difference between us and 
the Congress cm the 
privatisation policy. 

Harkishen Singh 
Surjeet, CP1(M) genentl 
secretary 

■ No political party 
should view this subject 
from a narrow political 
angle. The question of 
emancipation of women is 
closely linked to the 
question of a uniform civil 
code. 

AJEL Vajpayee, 
senior BJP leader, on 
his party’s decision to 
make ‘gender equality ’ an 
issue in the forthcoming 
general elections 

* 

■ This has given asense of 
pride, satisfaction anti 


in Hindu society. 

LX. Advani./J/P 
president, on why his party 
propped up the Mayawati 
regime in UP 

■ The BJP copies 
whatever the Congress 
does. It has no original 
ideas, ft is a party groping 
for its identity. 

V.N. Gadgim/CC' 

spokesman 

■ Why waste money? 
They me going to print my 
picture on the front page 
anyway. 

N.T. Rama Rao, Andhra 
Pradesh CM, ckiding 
information department 
officers for issuing 
Juli-page colour ads 
firmring him in the papers 
offer his return from 


some were of any 
consequence. They were 
meant only to confuse the 
cadres. 

ArjunSjngh, leader of the 
breakaway Congress, on 
the chances of unity ip the 
Congress 

■ In 23 years in the 
industry. I’ve introduced 
23 girls! If Host ten kilos, 1 
could introduce a dozen 
more! 

RiSHiKAPooR^/llm actor 




































COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 


When it comes to 
Bal Thackeray and 
the Shiv Sena 
government in 
Bombay, I find 
myself in an unu¬ 
sual position. For 
as long as I can 
remember, I have 
opposed Thacke¬ 
ray and termed the Shiv Sena k a loose 
confederation of commercially-minded 
gangsters and thugs'. In this. I have not 
been very different from the rest of my 
tribe. 

Most journalists continue to loathe 
Thackeray. Two weeks ago, our Bom¬ 
bay bureau took the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment apart in a well-argued and cogent 
cover 4ory that was widely welcomed 
as representing the conventional liberal 
wisdom. 

My problem is that I have become 
less and less convinced that the conven¬ 
tional wisdom is valid. When the new 
government was sworn in, I wrote in 
Counterpoint that I thought that many of 
the apprehensions about its behaviour 
were groundless. And though that arti¬ 
cle horrified many of my friends, I have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
Bal Thackeray in power is far more res¬ 
ponsible that Bal Thackeray in 
Opposition. 

Most of the fears that were expressed 
before this government was sworn in 
have been shown to be exaggerated. We 
were told that there would be anti- 
Muslim pogroms and that the minorities 
would be terrorised. 

In reality, the pogrom and the TADA 
excesses occurred during the life of the 
Congress government. It is hard to argue 
that the new regime has the welfare of 
Muslims at heart; hut it is impossible to 
claim that the minorities are worse off. 
Despite some ill-advised remarks about 
throwing out Bangladeshi illegal 
immigrants, Bal Thackeray has not laun 
died any anti-Muslim campaign. There 
are no more TADA excesses and illegal 
detentions. And it is the Shiv Sena, tradi¬ 
tional enemies of Sunil Dull, which is 
trying to release his son, arrested by the 
Congress, Dutt’s own party. 

The other fears related to attempts to 
transform Bombay’s cosmopolitan cha¬ 
racter. Apart from fulfilling Thacke¬ 
ray’s silly long-standing demand to call 
the city Mumbai, the government has 
done nothing outrageous in this area. 
Gujaratis, south Indians, Punjabis and 

9 * 




He*s better than we thought but needs to do more 


the like have not been affected by the 
change of government. 

And finally, the apprehensions about 
law and order have proved to be unfoun¬ 
ded. There is no doubt that the Shiv Sena 
has its share of goondas. But these days, 
which party docs not? 

At least, the police have not come 
across any tandoori murders in Bombay. 
And the Shiv Sena is,not in Dawood Ibra¬ 
him’s payroll or in hock to some other 
Mafia don. 

S o, after a lifetime of referring to 
Thackeray as a "Hitler-loving for¬ 


mer cartoonist" and ridiculing his marti¬ 
al pretensions, 1 am forced lo concede 
that his government has been no worse 
than any of its predecessors. Moreover, 
unlike Congress leaders, who were out 
to rob Bombay for whatever they could 
get, Thackeray has actually been quite 
sincere in his own, slightly confused 
way. 

Perhaps it helps that unlike S.B. Cha- 
van, Sharad Pawar, Sudhakarrao Naik 
and the rest of the Congress first divi¬ 
sion, he is a Bombay person and has 
some commitment to the city and its 
welfare. 
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1 know this is an unfashionable view. 
At present, much of the press is engaged 
in vilifying the Shiv Sena over Huron. I 
won’t pretend to understand the nuances 
of that controversy but frankly, 1 find 
Thackeray’s position eminently reasona¬ 
ble. Every industrialist 1 know says that 
E2nron is the most corrupt deal in Indian 
history. This may or may not be true but 
it certainly suggests that there is a prima 
facie case for re-examining the project. 

1 find it particularly offensive, as an 
Indian, to be told that we must not dare 
to question Enron because the Ameri¬ 
cans will get angry or because other mul¬ 
tinationals will be upset. 

There may well be a case for going 
ahead with the project because of the 
damage to India’s credibility as a con¬ 
sequence of a cancellation. But there is 
no case for saying that a government has 
no right to re-open, re-examine or re¬ 
negotiate a deal that is widely rumoured 
to be corrupt. On the contrary, if a 
government fails to investigate allega¬ 
tions of dishonesty and corruption when 
they are of this magnitude, then that 
government has no right to exist. 

So, on balance. I’m forced to concede 
that the Shiv Sena has behaved better 
than anybody had a right to expect. Des¬ 
pite the entrepreneurial approach of 
businessman-chief minister Manohar 
Joshi (a millionaire in his own right), 
Thackeray has kept a lid on the govern¬ 
ment’s corruption. 


H aving said that, I must also add that 
this is not enough. 

At present, the most we can do is prai¬ 
se Thackeray for all the things that he is 
not. And that isn't actually saying a 
great deal. It isn't really a great compli¬ 
ment to say: "Gosh, Mr Thackeray, you 
arc not as much of a fascist thug as we 
had thought." 

And yet, if the government fell tomor¬ 
row, that would be as far as the govern¬ 
ment’s most committed supporters 
could go. If Thackeray wishes to be 
remembered for the things he did as dis¬ 
tinct from those that he did not , then 
he must act now. 

Everybody has his own agendp for 
Bombay. I am no exception. But I’m 
enough of a realist to know that there is 
only so much that a government can do. 

So, my advice to Thackeray is to con¬ 
centrate on one single issue. And as any 
Bombaywallah will tell you, that issue is 
obvious: real estate. 


ment has had the will to introduce it. 

As for the availability of land, there 
are two options. The first is to build a f 
bridge between Bombay and IJran. This 
would effectively extend the city’s bor¬ 
ders by making land on the other side of 
the hay easily accessible. A proposal to 
do this has been gathering dust. 

The second is to release to the market 
scores of acres of land near the airport 
which the government has held on to. 
The moment this land becomes availa¬ 
ble, property prices would crash and 
even you and 1 might be able to afford to 
buy a small place in Bombay. 

These solutions are not mine alone 
They have been made again and again 
by various people. But chief ministers 
have made too much money out of real 
estate and have retained a vested interest 
in keeping prices high. 

If Thackeray wants to be different, 
this is his big chance to prove it. Bom¬ 
bay will never forget him. • 























FAMILY 

FEUD 

The battle for supremacy between the CP1(M) 
and the CPI intensifies 


O n 14 July, soon after the 
Supreme Court delivered 
that landmark judgement 
upholding the decision of 
the Centre to make the 
Election Commission a multi-member 
panel, the CPI(M) issued a statement 
welcoming the verdict. The press note 
read, "It is hoped that those who took an 
erroneous position about the chief elec¬ 
tion commissioner’s supremacy will 
now understand the constitutional posi¬ 
tion." Though the statement did not take 
names, nobody missed the point. These 
lines were aimed at the CPI, one of the 
two largest communist outfits m the 
country. 

But this is not the first time that the 
CPI(M) has taken digs at the CPI. 
What’s new, however, is that the CPI 
nowadays is also hitting back. Recently, 
there was one such duel after Harkishcn 
Singh Surjeet, the CPI(M) general secre¬ 
tary, wrote an article in the party organ. 


People s Democracy , on the occasion of 
the 20th anniversary of the Emergency, 
where he criticised the CPI for having 
supported the repressive measures taken 
by Indira Gandhi and for dubbing every¬ 
one who opposed the Emergency as 
fascists. 

Outraged by such accusations, Chatu- 
ranan Mishra, a senior CPI leader and a 
contender for the party general secreta¬ 
ry’s post, quickly issued a press state¬ 
ment. He dubbed Surjeet’s article as 
"bewakt ki sehnai" and went on to 
remind the CP1(M)leader, that his party 
too, could have attacked the Marxists on 
a number of issues, but has chosen not 
to. The CP1(M) retaliated through ano¬ 
ther statement where it hoped that the 
CPI would "not to be too touchy about 
the review of historical events". 

T he trading of charges ended there, but 
political pundits say that this is only a 
temporary truce. And privately, both 



CPl(M) and CPI leaders say that the gull 
between the two parties is so great that it 
can never be bridged. Says M.A. Baby, a 
CP1(M) central committee member: 
"There are a lot of issues, both about 
theoretical perception and practical 


The CPI’s 
Chaturanan Mishra 
admits that 
supporting the 
Emergency was a 
mistake, but criticises 
the CPI(M) for allying 
with fascist forces like 
the then Jan Sangh 



TheCPl(M)’s 
Harkishen Singh 
Surjeet is still critical 
oftheCPIfor 
supporting Indira 
Gandhi’s Emergency 
and for calling all 
those who opposed it 
fascists 
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are unhappy with the way the policy v,us 
pushed tlirough without any debate," 
counters Chaturanan Mishra. Adds ano¬ 
ther CPI leader, "We will even question 
some of the deals that the West Bengal 
government has struck at the appropria¬ 
te moment. We are not satisfied because 
there is a lack of transparency." 

B ut why has the CPI suddenly taken 
such a hostile stand? There are two 
reasons. CP1(M) sources allege that 
with the veteran Indrajit Gupta express¬ 
ing a desire to step down from the post of 
party general secretary, Chaturanan Mis¬ 
hra is eyeing that job. And he is trying to 
enlist the support of party delegates by 
taking an anti-CPI(M) stance. 

The other reason has to do with territo¬ 
ry. Over the past few years, the CPI(M) 
has been eating into CPI bases in such 
states as Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. 
Even in West Bengal, the CPI(M) has 
either gobbled up or has reduced smaller 
Left From partners to helpless specta¬ 
tors. This strategy, say political obser¬ 
vers, is in keeping with the CPI(M)'s 
ambition of playing a larger role in natio¬ 
nal politics. 

Naturally, CPI leaders are upset and 
the present round of offensive is in res¬ 
ponse to the CPl(M)’s territorial 
ambitions. 

But there are some people in the CPI 
who feel that such hostility will not do 
any good for both the parties, especially 
since Lok Sabha polls are round the cor¬ 
ner. Says A.B. Vardhan, the CPI stal- 


The CPI(M) has territorial ambitions and this is at the root of its conflict with the CPi 


implementation, where we differ from 
them. We have to point out such differen¬ 
ces to the people." And as an 
afterthought, Baby adds, "Do not forget 
that the CPI had supported the Emergen¬ 
cy and had called us fascists just because 
we opposed it." 

Chaturanan Mishra says that there is 
no point harping on this point as the CPI 
had admitted at the party meet in Bhatin- 
da, that it was a mistake backing the 
Emergency. "But the Marxists forget 
that during'those days, they supported 
the fascist forces like the then Jan Sangh 
and the present BJP. What about that?" 
Mishra asks. 

Political observers feel that in the 
coming months, the relations between 
the two communist parties will worsen 
as the CPI is preparing to launch an 
attack on the CPI(M)-led West Bengal 
government's industrial policy. "They 
accused us of class collaboration for 


long. And now, what is Jyoti Basu 
doing?" asks Chaturanan, adding, "Is he 
touring the imperialist countries and 
inviting multinationals to facilitate the 
class struggle'* If this is not class collabo¬ 
ration, what else is'*" 

The CPJ(M) was surely not prepared 
for this. Now, of course, the party has 
chalked out a strategy to counter the 
assault on the most charismatic leader in 
its ranks, Jyoti Basu. "The industrial 
policy was discussed in the stale and 
CPI was a parly to it," argues Sitaram 
Yechuri, a CPI(M) Politburo member. 
"Now if the CPI central leadership 
wants to go against their state unit, it is 
uptothem." 

But the CPI denies that the part> was 
consulted over Jyoti Basu’s new 
industrial policy. "Everyone knows how 
the policy was announced in the Assem¬ 
bly. Forget us, even their party people 


wart, "Often, Surjeet says something 
and CPI replies hack. This happens. But 
this does not alter the basic position that 
we go together. There may be a number 
of issues that we have to sort out, but 
whai our supporters want is that we 
should go together." 

No one disagrees with Vardhan on 
that point. Baby and Yechuri, too, feel 
that unity of leftist forces is the need of 
the hour, especially when such fascist 
parties like the BJP and its allies are mak¬ 
ing a bid to capture power at the Centre. 
But what's coming in the wa> is the 
ambition of the CP!(M) to emerge as the 
communist outfit in the country. As Cha¬ 
turanan Mishra says, the CPI is not 
going to tolerate the CP1(M) eroding its 
bases. 

So watch out for some more action in 
the coming months. • 

Dtptandra RayChaudhurt/ 

NmwDalhl 
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Food minister 
R.M. 

Veerappan’s 
(above) silence 
on the 
criticisms 
against 

Jayalalitha has 
been described 
as an act of 
betrayal 


BLAST AFTER BLAST 


A series of bomb attacks sends shock waves through Tamil Nadu 


A series of bomb blasts, inclu¬ 
ding the dastardly bomb 
attack on film director 
Mani Ratnam, has further 
tarnished the image of the 
Jayalalitha government in Tamil Nadu. 
The ruling AIADMK government is 
using its political clout and criminals to 
suppress all dissent in the stale. Last 
month, goons mounted a murderous 
attack on R. Shanmughasundaram, for¬ 
mer additional public prosecutor and 
now a leading lawyer sympathetic to the 
Opposition DMK. 

The bomb attack on Mani Ratnam 
was not engineered by the state, like 
attacks on so many others. It is prima 
facie the handiwork of ihc Islamic funda¬ 
mentalists. Earlier, only politicians, 
lawyers and journalists were targeted, 
but now, it is feared, filmmakers, poets, 
theatre people and artistes are in line. 
The attack on Mani Ratnam has again 


underscored the growing culture of viol¬ 
ence in the state. 

Even as Islamic zealots made an 
attempt on Mani Ratnam’s life for his 
portrayal of Muslims in his film 
Bombay , there was a bomb attack on a 
group of AIADMK party functionaries 
at Vazhapadi near Salem. The explosion 
killed eight people. 

The police dismissed the incident as a 
clash between "rowdies". But it was 
widely believed to be a fallout of faction¬ 
al rivalries within the AIADMK that 
developed following organisational 
elections in the ruling party. The AIAD¬ 
MK party polls have been marred by cla¬ 
shes and even murders. Four party 
MLAs were brutally assaulted by their 
rivals in Madras city, the seat of the 
government. 

About a week before the attempt on 
Ratnam, the wife of a Hindu Munnani 
functionary in Nagore suffered a parcel 


bomb attack that obviously had her hus¬ 
band as the target. The incident sparked 
off communal clashes in which two 
people were killed. Elsewhere, another 
parcel bomb was addressed to a BJP acti¬ 
vist. Fortunately, he did not collect it 
and the device was later defused by the 
police. 

Earlier, on 14 April, a blast at the 
Hindu Munnani office in central Madras 
killed two persons. Evidently, Muslim 
fundamentalists trained by Pakistan's 
Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) are 
active in Tamil Nadu, but the state 
government has not been able to do 
much to contain them. 

The successive blasts and the failure 
of investigating agencies to track down 
the culprits have badly eroded people's 
confidence in the administration. More 
shocking was the allegation by the 
Union minister for internal security, 
Rajesh Pilot, that Tamil Nadu had beco- 
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me an LTTE base and that the Jayalali- 
tha government was helping the Sri Lan¬ 
kan Tamil guerrillas. 

It has also been established that an ISI- 
LTTE nexus is operating in the state. 
Janata Party president Subramaniam 
Swamy claims that the US state depart¬ 
ment has asked Pakistan to sever its 
links with the LTTE, dubbed a "terrorist 
group” by the USA. 

Political observers in the state are una¬ 
nimous that the LTTE has struck deep 
roots in Tamil Nadu. Says veteran politi¬ 
cal commentator Cho Ramaswamy: "1 
will attribute the present violent trend in 
Tamil Nadu to the gun culture introduc¬ 
ed by the LTTE." 


M eanwhile, Jayalali¬ 
tha’s apprehension 
that megastar Rajnikant 
may join politics and upst¬ 
age her appears to have 
become an obsession 
with the chief minister. 
Last week, at the 100th 
day celebration of Raj¬ 
nikant’ s blockbuster 

Badshah , the superstar 
decried the bomb culture. 
He chided the govern¬ 
ment for failing to book 
even a single culprit 
involved in the attacks. 
He felt the situation could 
improve dramatically if 
the police were given a 
free hand. 


behaviour as an act of "betrayal". The 
paper said that even an ordinary member 
of the party would have revolted against 
the observations made by Rajnikant and 
said he should have protested. 

Taking the cue. party functionaries, 
including MPs, started issuing state¬ 
ments castigating Veerappan and 
demanding his resignation from the 
ministry. 

Veerappan is a veteran producer, who 
has churned out super hits starring MGR- 
Jayaialitha and resented the rise of 
Jayalalitha. When MGR formed his 
government, Veerappan became a Cabi¬ 
net minister and was bitter about the poli¬ 
tical rise of Jayalalitha. When MGR 


ned the heat on T.T.V. Dinakaran. 
nephew of Sasikala, a close aide of the 
chief minister. 

According to highly-placed sources, 
the directorate has evidence to charge 
him with FERA violations. The anticipa¬ 
tory bail plea of Dinakaran was rejected 
by the city civil court and he is now in 
hiding. The unexplained hold the 
Sasikala family has over Jayalalitha has 
further tarnished the government's 
image. 

All major political parties in the state 
know that by targeting the Sasikala fami¬ 
ly, they arc putting pressure on Jayalali¬ 
tha. There are also rumours of a raid on 
M. Natarajan, Sasikala’s estranged hus¬ 
band and a former aide of 
Jayalalitha. Natarajan, 
however, has denied that 
there was any raid. Said 
Natarajan: "1 am in no 
way involved in political 
or business interests of 
my kith and kin." 

Meanwhile, the state 
unit of the Congress(I) is 
putting tremendous pres¬ 
sure on Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao to conti¬ 
nue with the raids on the 
premises of Jayalalitha 1 & 
associates, though Rao is 
still toying with the idea 
of an alliance with the 
A1ADMK. 



"Please ensure that in future there is no bomb blasts or the use of 
gun in Tamil Nadu. I am saying this not as a film actor but as an 
ordinary citizen," cautioned Rajnikant 


"Please ensure that in future there is 
no bomb blasts or the use of gun in 
Tamil Nadu. In case of any further inci¬ 
dent, I will hold the government square¬ 
ly responsible. I am saying this not as a 
film actor but as an ordinary citizen," 
cautioned Rajnikant. 

While the matinee idol went hammer 
and tongs at the state government, R.M. 
Veerappan, producer of Badshah and 
food minister in the Jayalalitha Cabinet, 
remained a silent observer. On the fol¬ 
lowing day, the AIADMK party organ, 
Namadhu MGR, took exception to Vee- I 
rappan s "silence** and described his I 


died, Veerappan tried to prop up Janaki, 
MGR’s widow, but failed. Later, he 
made truce with Jayalalitha and was 
inducted into her Cabinet, but was dropp¬ 
ed almost immediately. 

The humbled Veerappan stuck out his 
period of exile with surprising silence 
and was reinducted into the Cabinet. But 
he has always been eyed with suspicion 
by the leadership, and it is an open secret 
that he is trying to persuade Rajnikant to 
enter politics. 

T here was more trouble for Jayalalitha 
when the enforcement directorate tur- 


Said Tamil Nadu Congress Commit¬ 
tee president Kumari Anandan, "The 
ongoing raid on the premises of persons 
having political clout would go to its 
logical end, namely unearthing the 
widespread economic offenses." 

Still, political observers feel that it is 
nothing but a pressure tactic by the Con¬ 
gress to see that the AIADMK does not 
slip away and join the National Front. 

Unfazed by mounting pressures, 
Jayalalitha is maintaining a studied silen¬ 
ce and is keeping the Congress(I), Natio¬ 
nal Front and even the BJP guessing. 
tnt m rnrmM/UMnm 
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ON THE ROAD 

RAJDEEP SARDESAI 


BtTTA’S 

ARMY 

Patriotism also means fighting the enemy within 


Maninder Singh 
Bitta is an angry 
man. "What will 
happen to this 
country?" is his 
constant refrain. In 
a political environ¬ 
ment where the 
image is crucial, 
the Youth 

Congress president has projected him¬ 
self as the super-patriot, the ultimate 
desh-bhakt who is the scourge of every 
terrorist. Unfortunately, our contempo¬ 
rary Guru Gobind Singh-cum-Bhagal 
Singh has a slight problem: the anti¬ 
national is not only some AK-47-toting 
Pak-traincd ‘hardcore’ terrorist. Instead, 
Bitta finds that the enemy is closer 
home. Vaffair tandoor has meant that 
the chicken has come home to roost, and 
the Youth Congress has been caught in 
the grill. 

On the face of it, the 
allegations that Bitta in 
some way had framed 
Sushil Sharma are quite 
absurd. But this is not just 
an individual’s credibili¬ 
ty at stake, but that of an 
organisation which 
claims to be the offspring 
of the party of the Free¬ 
dom Movement. As he strokes his 
beard, taps his diamond ring on the 
table, his lassi- laced cheeks turn a bright 
shade of maroon, Bitta appears ready to 
draw out his kirpan : "1 was the man who 
removed Sharma from the Youth Con¬ 
gress and now they are involving me in 
this murder. What will happen to this 
country?" 

Bitta\s men blame Punjab chief mini¬ 
ster Beant Singh and other rivals for 
dragging their ‘honourable BittajiV 
name into all this. Beant’s men accuse 
Bitta of campaigning against their ‘great 
leader’. Now there can be nothing more 


wearisome than Congressmen engaging 
in competitive self-righteousness but 
that’s exactly what’s happening at the 
moment, "I don’t want anything, I am 
not interested in becoming chief mini¬ 
ster also. So why arc people trying to 
pull me down? I mean, how will the 
country survive 7 " asks Bittaji a trifle 
impatiently. 

Ah, the country! That mystical, indivi¬ 
sible entity whose integrity all good Con¬ 
gressmen are fighting to preserve. Bitta- 
ji’s credentials are, of course, quite 
impeccable in this regard. Like all true 
Congressmen, he has a portrait of Rajiv- 
ji and Soniaji on his wall. Moreover, he 
lost a leg in a bomb blast in Amritsar, 
claims to remain on the terrorist hit-list, 
has a posse of Black Cats following him 
everywhere and has addressed rallies in 
different border towns of India. The sett¬ 
ing in Bitta’s office room is a bit like a 


tourist map of the country’s dangerous 
lands— Kashmir, Wagah, Ganganagar. 
The Youth Congress office even has an 
exhibition of photographs taken at such 
rallies. Bitta has made it his political 
beat to hold meetings in places where 
few of his brethren would tread (a Bal 
Thackeray might ‘warn’ the Pakistanis 
of dire consequences if they interfere in 
Kashmir, but the nearest he will go to the 
Valley is when he watches 1960s Hindi 
films on his television). 

N aturally then, Mr Macho feels let 
down that his name 



should be dragged into 
the murder drama. The 
feeling of betrayal beco¬ 
mes even more acute 
when one considers that 
the trial by press is being 
conducted against one of 
the most media-friendly 
politicians. Rare would 
be the journalist in Delhi 
who has not enjoyed Bit- 
hospitality. Of course, 
there is a quid pro quo—journalists are 
expected to Write glowing reports about 
how thousands of people gathered in the 
midday sun in Kutch to hear Bitta rail 
against the ISI. But then, what’s wrong 
with a bit of publicity when the cause is 
good? "What do you mean by publicity 
stunt? I want every child from Kashmir 
to Kanyakumari to be proud of what we 
are doing. Otherwise, what will happen 
to the country!" 

With a loud thump of the desk, Bitta 
claims to have brought army like dis¬ 
cipline into the Youth Congress. Sound- 



Just imagine this Field Marshal Bitta’s 
regiment versus Mast Gul, Dawood Ibrahim, or 
any other foreign hand you can imagine. Why then 
do we still feel so insecure when we have Bitta’s 
army? Well, quite simply because patriotism also 
means having to tackle the enemy within 


ta’s 
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ing increasingly like the physical train¬ 
ing teacher of your school gymnasium, 
he says, "If I had my way* I would call all 
my boys for parade every morning and 
recite the national anthem. I want to 
make them super-fit and super-tough." 

Just imagine then — Field Marshal 
Bitta’s regiment versus Mast Gul, 
Dawood Ibrahim, or any other foreign 
hand you can imagine. Why then are our 
feet still quaking and why do we feel so 
insecure when we have Billa’s army 
ready to take on the enemy? Well, quite 
simply because patriotism also means 
having to tackle the enemy within. It just 
isn’t enough to exercise your vocal chor¬ 
ds and shout 'Micro Bharat Mahan ' or 
‘Rajivji ki Jai' on the streets. That’s the 
easy part. The more difficult one is to 
translate sloganeering into a movement. 
And that is where you somehow know 
that the Youth Congress is just not upto 
it. 

H istory is perhaps our best guide in 
this regard. In the Emergency years. 


Sanjay Gandhi used similar rhetoric as 
Bitta. Then again, ‘discipline’ became 
the watchword of the Youth Congress 
cadres. But it was the discipline of the 
despot, one which became synonymous 
with goonda raj. Now, we have history 
repeating itself. 

Just consider the troops of Bitta’s 
army. A Youth Congress president in 
Arunachal Pradesh who has been head¬ 
ing the platoon in Itanagar for nearly 
two decades; a senior office-bearer in 
Delhi who is accused of being involved 
in a rape case; a leader from Madhya 
Pradesh who is wanted for murdering a 
relative. Such an army would be unable 
to defend itself from its own men, leave 
aside an outside enemy (you can bet that 
all the mud on individual members is 
being flung by the ‘disciplined’ soldiers 
of the Youth Congress). And so. as a regi¬ 
ment of oversized, middle-aged ‘youth’ 
led by a macho warrior roam around, the 
Sushil Sharma phenomenon may well 
recur. 

Perhaps, those who wish to under¬ 


stand the social environment which 
throws up the likes of Sushil Sharma 
may wish to attend a meeting of the 
Delhi Pradesh Youth C ongress. An 
observer was describing the scene at a 
recent meeting held in connection with 
Narasimha Rao’s birthday celebrations. 
As the meeting was discussing whether 
kaju-harfi from Bengali Market or 
jalebis from Chandni Chowk should be 
part of the menu, a lady member got up 
and said, "1 find that women arc never 
given any role in organising such events. 
Wc should also be allowed to gel more 
involved." There was a slight pause, 
befoie someone piped up in the back¬ 
ground: "It would be great if we had 
some more women around here. That 
way we could have some fun at least!" 

I wonder what Bittaji would have to 
say to this noble soldie: of his. Yeah, I 
know. "What will happen to this 
country!" • 

(The wnter f$ with New Delhi Television and was a 
roving correspondent with the Ananda Bazar 
Patnka group) 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Cooperatives and 


Recasting, revamping, 
rejuvenating the co-ops 


yiKtfu L&JSm Amendment * n 

May, 1989, Rajiv 
T JM Gandhi said that 

___las _-J development at the 

grass roots in rural India” and "the grow¬ 
ing urban and semi-urban population of 
the country" (the Nagarpalika Bill), we 
would then have to "turn our attention to 
recasting, revamping and rejuvenating 
the cooperative movement, which Pan- 
ditji had always regarded as the essential 
complement of Panchayati Raj". 

Now that even Jayalalitha has made 
her (third) solemn promise to hold pan- 
chayat elections by October this year 
(and not broken it—at any rate, not yet), 
the time has come to turn our attention to 
"the essential complement" — 
cooperatives. 

What the joint stock company is to the 
200 million denizens of market India, 
that is, Manmohan’s India, cooperatives 
are to the 700 million denizens of that 
India which lies outside the ambit of libe¬ 
ralisation and globalisation: the one 
hope of becoming participants instead 
of mere recipients in (and frequently voi¬ 
celess victims of) the development 
process. 

Where Gandhiji had envisaged pan- 
chayats as the anchor of political 
democracy in rural India and coopera¬ 
tives as the anchor of economic 
democracy, Jayalalitha again provides 
the best example of how state govern¬ 
ments have misused their powers over 
cooperatives to turn them into instru¬ 
ments of political and economic exploi¬ 
tation, into extension offices of a corrupt 
and uncaring bureaucracy in league with 
the most venal elements of the ruling 
party. 

She announced elections to the coope- 



If Panchayati Raj has become 
ineluctable, irreversible, 
irreplaceable, this is entirely owing 
to Rajiv Gandhi’s penetrating 
perception that the only way of 
compelling state governments to 
fulfill their fundamental duties is to 
compel them to do so through the 
instrumentality of the Constitution 


ratives in August 1992 — and cancelled 
her announcement a week later. She has 
not held them since. The principle clear¬ 
ly is: if Bobo wants elections, then Bobo 
will have them; and if Bobo tosses her 
golden curls and says, "No elections", 
then no elections shall there be. 

JAYALALITHA, AS ever the most blat¬ 
ant example in our contemporary poli¬ 
tics of arbitrariness aligned to contrari¬ 
ness (as of graft to nepotism), is far from 
alone in the Kingdom of Cooperative 
Sin. Virtually nowhere in the country, 
neither in Congress India nor non- 
Congress India, has the cooperative 
movement not been subvened and 
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the Constitution 


worse by the party in power, whichever 
be the party in power. 

Indeed, even in states like Maha¬ 
rashtra and Gujarat, where the coopera¬ 
tive movement has taken strong roots, 
numerous perversions, usually designed 
to link the economic successes of the 
cooperators to the political fortunes of 
neta manipulators, has distorted and 
damaged the indispensable contribution 
of cooperatives to empowerment at the 
grass roots. 

The best thing the V.P. Singh govern¬ 
ment did — indeed, the only good thing 
it did, proving that God, despite the curi¬ 
ous things He sometimes docs, is, 
indeed, Great — was to establish the 
Brahm Perkash Committee on coopera¬ 
tives, whose 1990 report complements 


The two reports read together docu¬ 
ment one of the saddest stories of inde¬ 
pendent India: the collapse of the coope¬ 
rative spirit, the distortion of the coope¬ 
rative philosophy and the perversion of 
the cooperative movement. At the same 
time, the reports document the perva¬ 
sive influence of cooperatives in the eco¬ 
nomic life of much the largest segment 
of the Indian nation, a nation which 
stretches far beyond the self-serving con¬ 
cerns of Business India, BusinessWorld 
and Business Today . 

Cooperatives cover, in round figures, 
some 95 per cent of the villages of India 
and 60 per ccni of the rural populace. 
The number of cooperalives has doubl¬ 
ed over the last three decades to some 
four lakhs while membership over the 






and completes an earlier exercise, the 
1987 report of the Ardhanareeswaran 
Committee, headed by one of the most 
outstanding bureaucrats of his genera¬ 
tion. Brahm Perkash was a leading 
Delhi politician, freedom-fighter and 
chief minister of Delhi during the capital 
territory’s brief interregnum as a state in 
the Fifties. 


Jayalalitha announced 
elections to the 
cooperatives in August 
1992—and cancelled 
her announcement a 
week later. The 
principle clearly is: if 
Bobo wants eiedions, 
then Bobo will have 
them; and if Bobo 
tosses her golden curls 
and says, "No 
elections", then no 
elections shall there be 


same period has gone from under 15 mil¬ 
lion to close on 2(X) million over the 
same period. The share capital of our 
cooperatives has, in these 30 years, 
increased from around Rs 45 crorc to 
well over Rs 5,000 crorc. 

We have the largest, most widespread 
cooperative movement in the world. We 
also have the most illusory, most worm- 



Mahatma Gandhi: to put our 
cooparatlvas back on tha road to his 
Ideal, thors has to ba constitutional 

| amondmont 

i eaten cooperative movement in the 
world. The reform process must extend 
from markets to cooperatives if Manmo- 
hanomics is to impact on the lives of real 
Indians (as opposed to that class of Indi¬ 
ans which reads — or writes — this 
column!) 

THE ARDHANAREESWARAN Com¬ 
mittee’s key sentence, in my view, is the 
one which reads: "The essential charac¬ 
ter of cooperatives is voluntary 1 coopera¬ 
tion, which has to be democratic and, 
therefore, autonomous.” That is the lit¬ 
mus test: voluntary, democratic, autono¬ 
mous, These three principles were trans¬ 
lated into legalese by the Brahm Perkash 
Committee which proposed a Model 
Cooperative Law. 

Where Brahm Perkash falls short of 
reality (l should say "fell" for Brahm Per¬ 
kash is, alas, no more)—where, as I was 
saying. Brahm Perkash falls short of 
reality is in failing to recognise or, at any 
rate, failing to acknowledge that if there 
has been a "progressive erosion" (he 
means regressive erosion — but let that 
pass!) of "democratic management" in 
cooperatives, that is entirely because the 
very state governments he would have 
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enact his Model Law have been the key 
eroders. To expect the eroders to beco¬ 
me the conservationists is tantamount to 
asking Charles Sobhraj to take over 
from Kiran Bedi! 

The fact is that if Panchayati Raj has 
become ineluctable, irreversible, 
irreplaceable, this is entirely owing to 
Rajiv Gandhi’s penetrating perception 
that the only way of compelling state 
governments to fulfill their fundamental 
duties is to compel them to do so 
through the instrumentality of the Con¬ 
stitution Even Jayalalitha has had to 
bend her insolent knee before constitu¬ 
tional might. To put our cooperatives 
back on the road to the Gandhian ideal (I 
refer to the Mahatma's ideal), there is no 
practical alternative to a constitutional 
amendment., 

THE ONLY reason the Brahm Perkash 
Committee pulled back from suggesting 
a constitutional amendment is because 
its leading lights, chiefly my good friend 
and mentor, Laxmi Jain, belongs to that 
sad band of federal romantics that has 
caused us so much harm. They hate cen¬ 
tral governments in principle — and 
adore stale governments, again as a mat¬ 
ter of principle — and, therefore, (ail to 
see that it are state governments that 
have been most remiss in decentralising 
power. 

To decentralise central powers to the 
state, as Justice Sarkaria would have us 
do, before decentralising power from 
the states to the panchayats would be to 
hand over vast powers to the very level 
of governance which has proved to be 
the most inefficient, uncompassionate 
and dirt-ridden of all governance in 
India — the state government. 

True federalism must be seen not as a 
matter of Centre-state relations, but as 
Centre-state-local government rela¬ 
tions. Our Constitution was flawed by 
the founding fathers relegating to the sla¬ 
tes the responsibility for democracy and 
development at the grass roots. Betray¬ 
ing the trust reposed in them, state 
governments ended up replacing Pan- 
chayati Raj with BDORaj! 

It is the new Part IX of the Constitu¬ 
tion, incorporating the Panchayat and 
Nagarpalika Constitution Amendment 
Acts, that has now integrated the third 
tier of governance into our polity in such 
a manner that no shenanigans of any 
state government — Congress or non- 
Congress — will ever again strip power 
from the people. 

We must do the same for the econo¬ 


mic empowerment of the people by pro¬ 
viding constitutional sanction — and 
sanctity — to cooperatives that are 
voluntarily formed, democratically 
managed and truly autonomous. Other¬ 
wise, the Model Cooperative Law of the 
Brahm Perkash Committee will remain 



Introducing the Panchayati Raj 
Constitution Amendment in the Lok 
Sabha, Rajiv Gandhi had said that we 
would now have to "turn our 
attention to recasting, revamping 
and rejuvenating the cooperative 
movement, which PandHji (above! 
had always regarded as the essential 
complement of Panchnyati Raj" 


as dead a letter as the pious hopes of the 
I L J57 Balwantrai Mehta Study Group on 
Panchayats were — until Rajiv’s consti¬ 
tutional coup. 

THE ESSENTIAL flaw in the political 
science of our federal romantics is that 
that they loosely use—and grossly over¬ 
work — the word "federalism" and its 
derivatives in the Indian context. Jndia is 
not a federation, in the sense in which, 
say, the United States is. indeed, our 
Constitution formally — and accurately 
— describes us as a Union of States. 

In the US, the 13 states that formed 
the US of A, and the 37 states that sub¬ 
sequently joined, were all sovereign, 
independent entities that voluntarily 
merged themselves into a larger federa¬ 
tion. The Union there was a creation of 
the states. 

In India, the process was precisely 
reversed. The Union preceded the states. 
Indeed, the states were the creation of 
the Union. At the time the Constitution 
was framed, we did not even have states. 
We had provinces. 

It was the Union which first redesigna¬ 
ted the provinces as states; then establi¬ 
shed the States Reorganisation Commis¬ 
sion to create most of the states we have 
known over the last 40 years. It is the 
Union which then decides which state to 
chop up, which state to expand, which 
demand for a separate slate to concede 
and which to refuse. 

In such a polity, the Constitution is 
not, as in America, a sacrament among 
sovereign federating entities; in India, 
the Constitution is the fount from which 
power is devolved from the Centre to the 
states, in the expectation that the states 
will, in turn, devolve powers from the 
states to the panchayats and the 
nagarpalikas. Finding that the states fai¬ 
led to do so in the political sphere, the 
Centre intervened by converting the 
unenforceable Directive Principle of 
State Policy in regard to the panchayats 
into an enforceable constitutional obliga¬ 
tion. The states have fallen in line. 

We are, therefore, now witness to the 
most dramatic systemic revolution in 
our polity since the proclamation of the 
Constitution. What we have thus secur¬ 
ed in our polity, we must now secure in 
our economy. The fundamentals of the 
Brahm Perkash Model Law must be tran¬ 
smuted into a suitable constitutional 
amendment. • _ 

(The views expressed in this column ere mine and were 
first elaborated at the PLN Raju Memorial Lecture I 
delivered in Hyderabad last December — but a little birdie 
teHs me they might soon became the views of government 
and, Inshallah, Phi uament itself!) 
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Without a hitch 


Pranab Mukherjee must ensure smooth functioning of the foreign ministry 


■ . 7 Thank God for a full- 

t * nle anc * functioning 
foreign minister that 

M this country had lack¬ 
ed for much too long 
until Pranab Mukher¬ 
jee’s shift from 

Udyog Bhavan to the 
South Block. During the five months 
that he has been in the saddle, he has 
applied himself to his task with conspicu¬ 
ous energy, combined with dignity and 
discretion. In doing so, he has been help¬ 
ed greatly by his rapport with the Prime 
Minister, unquestionably the real 
fountain-head of foreign policy. 

To the media, Mukherjee has been 
accessible and reasonably communica¬ 
tive without being too revealing or garru¬ 
lous. At meetings of parliamentary com¬ 
mittees, he has tended to answer all ques¬ 
tions as forthrightly as possible, but it is 
not his fault if right questions arc seldom 
asked. Or if, what is worse, members 
take scant interest in the work of the com¬ 
mittees dealing with external affairs. 

For instance, some weeks ago, a meet¬ 
ing of the standing committee was fixed 
specifically to discuss the nuclear ques¬ 
tion, a burning issue of the day on which 
the government has regrettably been 
silent. Only a handful of members turn¬ 
ed up. The meeting was over in 40 
minutes flat without any meaningful sta¬ 
tement of policy being made at it. 

Against this backdrop it was refresh¬ 
ing that on his return from a hectic visit 
to Germany, Austria and Portugal, the 
foreign minister refrained from dilating 
on his achievements during the tour but 
chose to speak on the "common strate¬ 
gy" of the United States and China to 
"enhance Pakistan’s striking power". 

China has supplied Pakistan M-ll 
missiles on which the US administration 
remains tongue-tied. Mukherjee’s state¬ 
ment, that China is "aware of our con¬ 
cern on this score", has the clear but 
unstated implication that Beijing has not 
bothered much about New Delhi’s hurt 
feelings. 

Whenever I have tried to discuss this 
issue with the knowledgeable Chinese, 
their pro forma reply has been: "We will 


do nothing to affect Indian security 
adversely." Strange that China’s nuclear 
and missile cooperation with Pakistan, 
so thoroughly documented by the US 
intelligence agencies and the media, 
should be considered of no consequence 
to Indian security. 

Equally clearly, despite the welcome 
and continuing improvement in lndia- 
China relations, the Delhi-Beijing dialo¬ 
gue continues to lack both depth and 
requisite candour. This gap has to be fill¬ 



Pranab Mukhefjee: his rapport frith the Prime Minister 
has helped him greatly fin his tenure as foreign minister 


ed if Asia’s two largest countries with 
emerging economies and tremendous 
power potential have to make their con¬ 
tribution to peace and stability in the 
Asian continent. 

America’s transgressions are far 
worse than China’s or anyone else’s. 
Unfortunately, it was during Pranab 
babu’s sojourn in the US that the Clinton 
administration took the first concrete 
steps to unravel the Pressler Amend¬ 
ment and to resume economic and milita¬ 
ry aid to Pakistan. 

Since then, the While House, the state 


department and the Pentagon have been 
working overtime to get Congressional 
consent to the supply to Pakistan of such 
deadly weaponry as P3C Orion aircraft, 
harpoon and other missiles, electronic 
warfare equipment and so on. And in the 
best traditions of American double¬ 
speak this "package" is being advertised 
as "non-lethai" 

To make matters worse, the lndo-US 
dialogue, such as it was, has been reduc¬ 
ed to a hectoring monologue by the Ame¬ 
rican side, demand¬ 
ing of India that it should 
practise nuclear abstinen¬ 
ce, refrain from deploy¬ 
ing the Prithvi missiles 
and do sundry other 
things 

Nothing whatever is 
said by India in public 
while offensive Ameri¬ 
can statements, express¬ 
ing Unde Sam’s determi¬ 
nation to cap, roll back 
and eliminate the Indian 
nuclear capability are J 
made from housetops. 
Even Mukherjee said 
nothing about such 
effrontery and confined 
himself to the "onc-shot" 
US military aid to 
Pakistan. 

In the area ol pure 
housekeeping, there are 
ne Minister three problems that Muk- 
gn minister herjee would do well to 
face squarely. First, 
while the Prime Minister’s over-arching 
control of foreign policy is a must, the 
usurpation of the functions of the exter¬ 
nal affairs ministry by the PMO is a 
dangerous thing. 

Secondly, the still shaken Indian Fore¬ 
ign Service is disturbed about persistent 
reports that the foreign minister wants to 
"import" some "outsider" to be econo¬ 
mic affairs secretary at the foreign offi¬ 
ce. Above all, running foreign policy is a 
24-hour job. The foreign minister must 
not double up as deputy chairman of the 
Planning Commission. • 
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The battle for 

JAFFNA 


The Sri Lankan Army offensive for control of 
the LTTE-held peninsula leaves a trail of 
civilian deaths 


C ould this be the final round 
in Sri Lanka’s ten-year-old 
ethnic war? This was the 
million-dollar question 
being asked in Colombo as 
10,(XX) soldiers massed their might 
against a band of fiercely dedicated 
Tamil Tigers in the fight for the Jaffna 
peninsula. 

Diplomats, military analysts, politici¬ 
ans and journalists fixed their eagle eyes 
on the battle in Jaffna, monitoring every 
military manoeuvre and closely watch¬ 
ing every shift in strategy. But even the 
most experienced analyst admitted that 
it would be difficult to predict the outco¬ 
me of the largest offensive against the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) since 1987. 

The LITE, the analysts conceded, 
was shrewd, determined and completely 
fearless. And even the combined might 
of the Sri Lankan armed 
forces, with their pile of 
weaponry and sophistica- i 
ted ships and aircraft, I 
wasn’t enough to ensure 
the LTTE’s defeat. 

At the end of the first Karainac 

week of the offensive, Eluvaitivu 

code-named Operation 9 ^ 

Leap Forward, the A | 

government seemed dis- § V 

credited but determined. 

It was lambasted for shell- c ?s*J 
ing a church which killed Ptmgudutivuy 

12 civilians; besides, its _/ 

^offensive had displaced 
tiftilte of people; and sur- 
Pl^^iacks by the LTTE 
U^jlowned one of its ^BRIDGE 

itopara aircraft and sank __ 


one of its ships in Kankcsanthurai. 

On the plus side, the forces had captu¬ 
red 78 sq.km of territory inside the penin¬ 
sula and were consolidating their hold- 
Moreover, they had succeeded in recap¬ 
turing the crucial Punnali causeway, lin¬ 
king the Karainagar island, one in a ser¬ 
ies of government-held islands encircl¬ 
ing Jaffna, with the Jaffna peninsula 
after seven years. 

And yet, the impression that the for¬ 
ces were limping rather than leaping for¬ 
ward only gained currency. 

C ertainly, the forces seemed to enjoy 
an advantage in the initial days of 
the operation. The LTTE began counter 
attacking five days after the offensive 
began. Till then, the troops faced little 
resistance and managed to surge for¬ 
ward and capture territory. 

Operation Leap Forward began on 9 
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laphanrPas s 


Deputy defence minister Anuruddha Ratwatte 

July, with four battalions marching in 
two columns from Palaly, at the tip of 
the peninsula. One column moved along 
the coast and the other took a direct land 
route towards Jaffna. 

"Our overall aim is to 
liberate the innocent 
people of Jaffna from the 
clutches of the LTTE,” 

11 said military spokesman 
©Brigadier Sarath Muna- 
N g singhe on the first day of 
£ the -operation when the 
> ground troops marched 
6 towards Sandillipai and 
Moolai, capturing both 
— S with relatively little 
resistance. 

Air force strikes that 
X. day also hit specific 

LTTE targets, including 
a ?\ a woman Tiger camp and 
a Sea Tiger boatyard. It 
was a good beginning, as 
__J the government saw it. 
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_ _ , n mnrrh for- I fewer L.TTE successes. Higt 


The troops continued to march for¬ 
ward for die next four days with compa- ! 

rative ease. "It is almost as if the LTTb l 
was melting away and letting the army 
come forward," said an analyst, puzzled 
at the lack of resistance. 

The advancing colum¬ 
ns captured large areas of a IIVX7TT A 

Thunavi, where there 1 ▼ ▼ A 

was some fighting, mov- 1 L 

ed forward from Moolai, I 
and came up till Arali, 1 X^TYN/T 
only six km from Jaffna ■ iVA1 - ,A 
town. Finally, on 12 July, 
three days after Operation Leap For¬ 
ward had started, the two columns link¬ 
ed up at Arali. 

"There was no fighting as such 
because the LTTE started fleeing the 
areas and didn’t face the troops,” said 
the spokesman, describing the operation 
as a "great success, so far”. 

His words were to prove prophetic. 
Till then, there were relatively few 
casualties on the government’s side and 

SUNDAY 30 Juty—6 AupuNItBB ~ 


fewer LTTE successes Eight^n 
soldiers had been killed and the LT1 r, 
had* managed to blow up a bridge on the 
highway connecting the naval base at 
Karainagar with Jaffna. But it was not a 
major bridge and the military top brass 


sophisticated weaponry by downing a 
Puccara light aircraft. Two months ago, 
the LITE had shot down two govern¬ 
ment Avro planes 

The same day 600 Tigers mounted a 
| surprise attack on ground troops in San- 


1 majvn -— 

"WH AT CAN THEY DO IF EVERY TAMIL IN 
THF AREA IS A BELIEVER IN EELAM?" SAID 
MU ™V GOPALASAMY IN MADRAS 

l Tn 


was confident that it would have little 

bearing on their plans. 

"Tomorrow things might change 
again" said Brig. Munasinghc. And, 
they did. Only a few hours later, on the 
evening of 13 July, came the news that 
she soldiers were killed when then vehi¬ 
cle wentover an LTTE mine in Sankara- 

teiwithin the liberated area. 

Next day, 12 soldiers were killed 
I when the LTTE gave an indicatio n of i to 


dillipai and Alwetty at 1.30 am 

approaching in columns one behind the 
other, drawing close to government posi¬ 
tions and killing 33 soldiers. However, 
broadcasts on the Voice of Tigers radio 
said that 100 soldiers had been killed 
Sixty-three Tigers were also killed, but 
that has little meaning. The Tigers come 

to die," said an analyst. ... 

The killing spree continued and the 
LTTE sank a naval ship in a daring suici- 
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de missioi) in which 17 Sea Tigers pen- 
shed. But the attack had hit at the very 
heart of the operation—with troops and 
civilians inside the peninsula, it is impe¬ 
rative that the navy continues to move 
troops and supplies from Colombo to 
Kankesanthurai. 

So, at the end of last week, the govern¬ 
ment forces t(H)k the tactical decision of I 
stopping six km from Jaffna and consoli- | 


some way or the other. Will they kill all 
of them?'’ he wondered. 

T he apprehension that the first casualt¬ 
ies of the offensive, whatever be the 
military outcome, will be the tens of 
thousands of civilians in the Jaffna 
peninsula, is not unfounded. And it is 
this fear which has already begun to isol¬ 
ate the year-old People’s Alliance 


Cross, which carries a lot of weight with 
foreign governments as well as with 
people all over Sri Lanka, was the first to 
confirm the incident and castigate the 
government. In a statement, it said, the 
large-scale offensive—belying govern¬ 
ment claims that it may have been an 
LTTE shell — forced civilians to leave 
the area. 

The church had been bombed at 4.30 



(FROM LEFT) BODIES OF THE VICTIMS BEING REMOVED; 
TALKING TO CIVILIANS IN THE‘LIBERATED AREA’: THE 1 


dating their positions before beginning a 
siege of the town. 

“It is part of the LTTE’s strategy to 
draw the forces into their territory and 
then attack them," said V. Gopalasamy 
of the Marumalarchi Dravida Mumnetra 
Kazhagam (MDMK) in Madras. The 
unabashed LTTEiupporter said that cap¬ 
turing JafTna by military means was a 
virtual impossibility. "What can they do 
if evei^ Tamil in the area is a believer in 
Eelam and everything that the LTTE 
stands for?" he asked. 

Added an analyst, one of the few who 
managed to leave the peninsula and 
$ome to Colombo. "What will the army 

even if they somehow manage to 
odi^ to Jaffna town? Almost every per- 
srittwte town is helping the LTTE in I 


government, which prides itself for its 
libera] outlook. 

An inept strike led to a church being 
bombed in the village of Navaly on the 
very first day of the operation. The 
government, which had, ironically, issu¬ 
ed instructions asking civilians to take 
refuge in places of worship, was reluct¬ 
ant to take the blame. 

"Regardless of whether it is our bomb 
or an LTTE shell which hit the church, 
we are sorry," said Brig. Munasinghe, 
issuing an oblique apology on behalf of 
the government. "The air force carries 
out a reconnaissance mission before 
every strike. If it is our fault, we will be 
extra cautious," he said. 

But the damage had been done. The 
International Committee of the Red 


in the evening, said the Red Cross, add¬ 
ing that it had seen the large scale 
destruction when it visited the site the 
next morning. Many of the bodies, till 
then, had not even been removed from 
the rubble. 

The Bishop of Jaffna, Rev. Savunda- 
ranayagam, also wrote to President 
Chandrika Kumaratunga informing her 
that an air force Puccara aircraft had 
dropped a cluster of bombs in the area 
and many hundreds had been rendered 
homeless. "We very earnestly appeal to 
Your Excellency to kindly desist from 
bombing, strafing and (firing) artillery 
rockets on civilian targets," he wrote. 

Other internal rcpoits spoke of lakhs 
of people being displaced from the area 
occupied by the army. Bishop Jebanni- 
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son based at the Vaddukoddai church, 
virtually the only person to leave Jaffna 
after the operation, said that 3,00,000 
people had been displaced. And, the 
Navaly Church bombing had killed 121 
persons, not 65 as reported earlier. 

According to the Bishop, the only 
people left in the liberated area were 
those who were too old to leave their 
homes. 


over the civilian deaths and hardships, 
has already begun. 

Douglas Dcvananda of the Eelam 
People’s Democratic Party (EPDP), an 
ally of the People’s Alliance, has threate¬ 
ned to quit the party’s nine Parliament 
seats if immediate relief wasn’t provid¬ 
ed to the people of Jaffna. ’The govern¬ 
ment seems more interested in territory 
than the welfare of the people,” he said 


’’behalf of the people of Tamil Nadu" 

1 More than 4,00,(XX) Tamils have been 
rendered homeless and many more are 
in desperate straits because of the non¬ 
availability of food and medicine. 
Children, women, the aged — this war 
has spared nobody,” he said after a prot¬ 
est rally outside the Sri Lankan high 
commission in Madras. 

The Tamil leader has also sent memo- 



N INJURED SOLDIER BEING TREATED; AND ARMYMEN 
AGES OF WAR 


I nterestingly, housing minister Nimal 
Sripal de Silva, nominated by the 
government to monitor the reconstruc¬ 
tion of Jaffna and the resumption of nor¬ 
mal civic supplies, confirmed that there 
were very few people behind the govern¬ 
ment lines. Just back from a tour of the 
north, he said that there were only 1,500 
people living in the 78 sq.km of the 
government’s liberated zone. He also 
told the press that he did not see any 
young people. 

It is a tricky problem which the 
government might find difficult to get 
out ot. The displacement of civilians 
may be a natural consequence of any 
military offensive and the Navaly bomb¬ 
ing may be a pure accident. But, for 
Kumaratunga, the process of alienation. 


in a press statement. 

The government’s other ally, the 
Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF), 
which is the only Tamil party to have 
never taken up arms, has also reacted. ”ft 
is a crime to ask civilians to take .dicker 
in places of worship and to indiscrimina¬ 
tely drop clusters of bombs in the vicini¬ 
ty of such places,” said TULF president 
Sivasithamparam. 

Added the TULF MP from Batti- 
caJoa, Joseph Pararajaingham, "The 
Tamils are feeling betrayed by the 
government. There are ethnic problems 
in Pakistan and India, but we have never 
seen or heard the Indian Air Force or the 
Pakistani Air Force bombing their own 
civilians." 

MDMK's Gopalasamy added on 


randa to the United Nations Secretary- 
Genera) and to the heads of govern¬ 
ments of France, Canada and Australia, 
expressing shock at the civilian 
casualties. 

But then, as Sri Lankan justice mini¬ 
ster G.L.Peiris pointed out, "War is only 
one element df the government’s strate¬ 
gy. It is being fought taimplemcnt a poli¬ 
tical solution which is just and fair.” 

Whether that political solution, expec¬ 
ted to be announced next week, will real¬ 
ly solve anything is yet to be seen. Till 
then, the intractable LTTE will continue 
to fight the government forces. And the 
civilians continue to bear the brunt of it 
all. • 
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Looking for support 

A fter wresting power from i A-ftgtr slielnsloino I tons,derablecxtcnt ' owes h,s success u 

Mulaydm Singh Yadav in fylcr ulSlOuglng the pro Muslim muge he has cultivate! 

Uttar Pradesh, Kanshi Ram Mi/lnvnm SHrioh Ynrlnv over the years projecting himself as th< 
and his protege, Mayawati MUUiyufn oin&n 1 uuuv so!c mcssiah of t he community In fact 

have now set their sights on frOttl DOWer , when the Ayodhya Babn Masjid issu< 


A fter wresting power from 
Mulayam Singh Yadav in 
Uttar Pradesh, Kanshi Ram 
and his protege, Mayawati 
have now set their sights on 
the former UP chief minister’s electoral 
base In fact m the short time that 
Mayawati has been the CM of the state, 
she has taken a number of measures that 
are all aimed at weaning away two of 
Mulayam Singh’s greatest supporters 
the backward Muslims, who constitute 
as much a^ 80 per cent of the Muslim 
population, and the Yadav electorate 
In an obvious attempt to weaken 
Mulayam s political base Kanshi Ram 
the president of the ruling Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP), announced at a press 
conference on 10 July in the state capi 
tal Lucknow, that the UP government 


After dislodging 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
from power, 
Mayawati now seeks 
to weaken his 
electoral base in Uttar 
Pradesh 


has decided to reserve 8 44 per cent of 
government jobs for the backward 
Muslims 

That this is a calculated decision is evi¬ 
dent from the (act that Mulayam, to a 


considerable extent, owes his success to 
the pro Muslim inuge he has cultivated 
over the years projecting himself as the 
sole mcssiah of the community In fact 
when the Ayodhya Babn Masjid issue 
shattered all illusions of communal har 
mony, the Samajwadi Party (SP) chief 
had at that time consolidated his popula 
nty among the Muslims by saying that 
he had saved the mosque from a similar 
attempt to demolish it two yeais taforc 
bv ordering the police to fire on rampag 
mg kar se\aks 

And confident that nothing could 
undermine his credibility on this 
account the former chief minister com 
mitted his first mistake He claimed that 
during his regime the provision of 8 44 
per cent reservations for backward 
Muslims (which was already laid down 


Mulayam is playing up the 6SP-BJP links, implying that the minorities ca 
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in the Mandal Commission’s recommen¬ 
dation) had been implemented. 

But as an observer points out, prior to 
Kanshi Ram’s 10 July announcement, 
there was no mention of the 8.44 per 
cent reservation for backward Muslims 
anywhere in the Mandal Commission 
recommendation. "I want to know why 
Mulayam did not implement this when 
he often proclaimed himself' as the sole 
champion of the cause of Muslims," 
Kanshi Ram asked at the 10 July press 
conference. 

But then, in the murky game of poli¬ 
tics and subterfuge, even Kanshi Ram's 
assertions have come to 
be viewed with scepti¬ 
cism. According to an 
analyst who has studied 
the Mandal Commis¬ 
sion ' s rccommendalions 
in detail, the quoted figu¬ 
re of 8.44 per cent reserva¬ 
tion lor backward 
Muslims is also incorrect 
since the figure also 
accounts for othei religi¬ 
ous minorities like Sikhs, 

Christians, Parsis, etc. 

According to him, the 
figure for backward 
Muslims should be 6 7 
per cent reservation and 
not 8.44 as claimed by the 
BSP. 

But so far, no one has 
bothered to deliberate on 
these finer points, least of 
all the backward 
Muslims of the state. Poli¬ 
tically gullible as they are, Kanshi 
Ram’s announcement has already made 
an impression on them: they feel that 
there is someone besides Mulayam who 
is willing to concede to their longstand¬ 
ing demand for reservations in govern¬ 
ment jobs. 

H owever, not all are convinced by 
such rhetoric or hair-splitting sta¬ 
tistics. Questioning Mayawati’s claims 
that her government had already issued 
the order on 5 July, five days before the 
official announcement, a Mulayam sup¬ 
porter quipped, "Why has the Mayawati 
government not issued a government 
order to translate the party’s policy 
announcement into concrete reality." 

And Mayawati’s critics, who have 


seen the government’s order, have also 
pointed out that it merely speaks of issu¬ 
ing OBC certificates to backward 
Muslims and does not specify the reser¬ 
vation package. However, a senior 
bureaucrat in Mayawati’s secretariat 
countered this allegation, saying that 
during Mulayurn's regime, even these 
certificates were not issued, thereby pre¬ 
venting the backward Muslims from 
availing the benefits of the reservation 
policies recommended by Mandal. 
"You will see that in time to come, these 
certificates alone will make all the diffe¬ 
rence," he added with prophetic 


vehemence. 

And already, the response of the back¬ 
ward Muslims of the state seems to bear 
this out. The BSP leadership, on its part, 
has also spared no effort in spreading the 
message that Mulayam Singh’s govern¬ 
ment was given to making tall promises 
and giving lip assurances. What is now 
being highlighted is the fact that the 
Mulayam regime had also failed in fill¬ 
ing over 5,000 posts of Urdu translators 
and teachers in the state. 

Such an orchestrated campaign, feel 
observers, is bound to have ns impact. 
Already, Muslims, who were sceptical 
of Kanshi Ram and Mayawati or even 
displeased with some of their past utte¬ 
rances, are prepared to judge them on 
merit. Mulayam, too, had on earlier occa¬ 


sions, branded the BSP leadership as 
"anti-Muslim". 

Whether Kanshi Rain’s efforts will 
fructify, only time can tell. But the dent 
in Mulayam’s base has surely been 
made. And Mayawati these days is con¬ 
stantly harping on the point that her par¬ 
ty has given more representation to the 
Muslims than her predecessor. "We not 
only fielded more Muslim candidates 
despite the fact that we contested lesser 
number of seals than Mulayam’s Samaj- 
wadi Party," she has been quoted as 
saying, "but also earned a better result in 
the Assembly polls. Against only 10 


Muslims among Mulayam’s 107 
MLA’s, we had 12 out of the 69 mem¬ 
bers in the Assembly." Mayawati also 
pointed out that she has three Muslim 
ministers in her Cabinet as against one in 
the previous ministry. 

I n another meeting at Lucknow’s Haz- 
rat Mahal Park on 11 July, Kanshi 
Ram tried to expose Mulayam’s insince¬ 
rity towards the interests of the Yadav 
community, the backbone of the Samaj- 
wadi Party’s support base in Uttar 
Pradesh. The meeting was called 
"Yadav Sammelan" and the turnout was 
impressive though Kanshi Ram’s detrac- 



ver be safe under a regime that is dependent on a Hindu party 



Karsevaks: Mulayam says he stopped them from demolishing the mosque in 1990 
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Hitting back 


Mulayam Singh gets the Kurmis to revolt 
against Mayawati 


I f Mayawati is trying to encroach 
on Mulayam's territory, the former 
UP chief minister isn’t sitting idle 
either. The revolt of the Kuimi Bahu- 
jan Samaj Party (BSP) MLAs is 
believed to be the handiwork of 
Mulayam 

Soon after Mayawati assumed 
charge of Uttar Pradesh, the Kurmi 
BSP legislator from Faizabad, Ram- 
deo Patel, raised the banner of revolt 
against the party leadership. This 
was lollowed by the resignation of 
Sonelai Pa(fl, also a Kurmi, from the 
post of the BSP’s general secretary. 
Both of them are believed to be upset 
over the fact that their community 
was given a raw deal during the for¬ 
mation of the government. 

Kanshi Ram himself flew down to 
Lucknow to woo back Ramdeo 
Patel, but the latter went under¬ 
ground and refused to negotiate with 
the BSP supremo. It is said that Patel 
was hiding in the residence of Beni 
Prasad Verma, a fellow Kurmi and a 
close lieutenant of Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. 

On 9 July, the two Patels held a 
Kurmi meet in Lucknow. Both 
Mulayam and Verma helped out to 
make the rally a success. Though 
Ramdeo and Sonelai failed to rope in 
too many BSP legislators, their 
inflammatory remarks at the rally 
were enough to cause concern for 
Mayawati and Kanshi Ram. They 
even tried to instigate Ram Lakhan 
Verma, a key man in the UP Cabinet, 
to quit. 

Of course, there were indications 
that Ram Lakhan was not too happy 
with the way he had been treated. 
Since Verma, a Kurmi, played a lead¬ 
ing role in toppling Mulayam Singh, 
it was expected that he would be giv¬ 
en a key portfolio. But that was not to 
be as Mayawati kept all the import¬ 
ant departments with her. 

At the meeting, both the Patels 
lashed out at Mayawati for trying to 


drive a wegde between the Kurmis 
and the Yadavs, both backwards in 
UP. Another prominent speaker even 
suggested that perhaps the time had 
come fen the Kurmis, Yadavs and the 
Muslims to light together. And politi¬ 


tors alleged that there were more BSP 
men posing as Yadavs. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
which rules the state by proxy, has main¬ 
tained a studied silence over the goings- 
on despite the fact that it is dead against 
reservations of any kind on the basis of 
religion. But then, as political observers 
have pointed out, this may be in keeping 
with the BJP’s twin policy of marginalis¬ 
ing Mulayam Singh and broad-basing 
its support base 

Not that Mulayam is just taking the 
BSP assault on his vote bank lying 
down As a strategy, the former chief 
minister is playing up the BSP-BJP 



cal observers say that this is precisely 
what Mulayam has been trying to do. 

Mayawati was quick to react to 
this move. As a placatory gesture 
towards the Kurmis, she immediate¬ 
ly appointed four Kurmi IAS officers 
as district magistrates. And she has 
assured at least two Kurmi MLAs of 
berths in her Cabinet in the near 
future. 

But Kanshi Ram seemed unpertur¬ 
bed by these developments. At a 
press conference in Lucknow on 10 
July, he dismissed die charges that 
the BSP government was neglecting 
the Kurmis. "We have already given 
them more than what was due to 
them," Kanshi Ram argued. 

But Mayawati’s problem is that 
hers is a minority government apd 
she cannot afford to lose the support 
of even one party MLA. 


Mulayam Siagh Yadav: Inciting the 
Kunuis to revolt 

links, implying that the interests of the 
minorities can never be protected by a 
government that is heavily dependent on 
a communal Hindu party. And if this is 
not enough, Mulayam is also trying to 
engineer dissension within Mayawati's 
party (see box). 

But now that he is out of power, 
Mulayam Singh is finding it hard to 
counter the Mayawati regime’s blatant 
appeasement of what undoubtedly con¬ 
stitutes his support base. Mulayam 
Singh, however, is a shrewd politician 
and a past master in manipulations. And 
those who know him well say that his 
vast experience in politics is reason 
enough for newcomers like Kanshi Ram 
and Mayawati to feel jittery. • 


i/Ut ck n ow 
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_ RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

Hie ghost of Bofors 

The howitzer scandal remains an issue for the Opposition 


There is renewed 
activity on the 
Bofors front. The 
reason for this is a 
small news item in 
some dailies indi¬ 
cating that the 
names of the recipi¬ 
ent of the howitzer 
kickbacks may-be 
known within a month. But isn’t this 
being too optimistic? After all, there 
have been many occasions in the 
past when the investigat¬ 
ing agencies have promis¬ 
ed to come out with the 
names, but this has never 
happened. The Bofors 
deal has remained a 
mystery ever since it rock¬ 
ed Parliament nearly 
seven years ago. 

The renewed interest 
in the Bofors case stems 
from the fact that the 
enquiry magistrate in 
Switzerland is going to 
instruct the Swiss govern¬ 
ment to hand over all the 
papers relating to the 
Bofors deal to the 
Government of India. 

But the magistrate is not 
going to disclose any 
names; his job is only to decide whether 
the documents should be handed over to 
the Indians. Moreover, if any of the affec¬ 
ted parties appeals before the apex court 
in Switzerland, then the Swiss Supreme 
Court will take at least another eight to 
nine months to dispose off the case. 
Only after that will the papers carrying 
the names of those who received the 
Bofors kickbacks be handed over to the 
Central Bureau of Investigation (CBI), 
And those who have been following the 
Bofors case will agree that there is 
bound to be an appeal before the Swiss 
Supreme Court. 

But sources close to the CBI say that 
the Supreme Court will definitely give 
instructions to the Swiss government to 


hand over all the papers to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, because in the past too, 
the Supreme Court had directed the 
enquiry magistrate to provide all assist¬ 
ance to die Indian government. In 
Switzerland, no hearing takes place in 
the Supreme Court. The judges will only 
go through the documents and the 
papers of the lower court and will give a 
verdict. But the process takes a mini¬ 
mum of six months time. 

It is being said in Delhi that whenever 
any member of the Nehru-Gandhi fami- 


No member of the 
Nehru-Gandhi family has 
figured in any Bofors 
document, and the 
allegations are just a 
propaganda of the Opposition 
and a section of the Congress 
party. The Bofors scandal is 
not a hurdle in the path of 
either Sonia or her children 
joining politics 


ly shows an inclination towards politics, 
stories about Bofors find a place in the 
newspapers. In fact, former Union mini¬ 
ster K.K. Tiwari, now a rebel Congres¬ 
sman, has even alleged that the latest sto¬ 
ries about Bofors have been planted in 
the media by none other than Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimha Rao. Reason: some new¬ 
spapers had reported that Rahul would 
attend a meeting in Amethi. 

Such allegations are baseless. There 
is no reason to believe that the 
Prime Minister would do 
such a thing just to keep 
Sonia and her family out 
of politics. Rao knows 
for sure that if the names 
of those who pocketed 
the Bofors commission 
ever come out, it is only 
going to benefit the 
Nehru-Gandhi family. 

No member of the 
Nehru-Gandhi family 
has figured in any Bofors 
document, and the allega¬ 
tions are just a propagan¬ 
da of the Opposition and 
a section of the Congress 
party. The Bofors scan¬ 
dal is not a hurdle in the 
path of either Sonia or her 
children joining politics. 
And the Prime Minister is only too 
aware of this. 

The latest round of propaganda over 
Bofors is the work of some politicians, 
both within the Congress and outside, 
who would want a confrontation bet¬ 
ween Narasimha Rao and Sonia Gandhi. 

As for V.P. Singh and his friends, 
they are waiting to make Bofors an elec¬ 
tion issue all over again. No wonder, 
they arc eager that the Swiss govern¬ 
ment hands overall the papers to the Indi¬ 
ans. But the Raja should remember that 
his allegation was against Rajiv Gandhi. 
If the Bofors documents give a clean 
chit to the late Prime Minister, then the 
people will never forgive him for tarnish¬ 
ing Rajiv Gandhi’s image. • 
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The life and death of Naina Sahni: her politics, her marriage, 
her morals, and finally, her grisly end 



According to 
the account 
that Sushil 
Sharmagave 
the police, he 
killed his wife in 
a fit of rage; it 
wasnota 
premeditated 
murder 

•• 


THIS IS HOW SUSHIL SHARMA SAYS IT ENDED. 

At 8.00 pm on Sunday, 2 July, he arrived at his flat in Mandir 
Marg in Delhi’s Gole Market area. It had been a busy day. He’d 
spent the afternoon at the offices of the All India Congress 
Committee (AICC). And then, to release the tension, he had gulped 
down four stiff drinks. 

When he got home, he did what he always had for many days 
now. He reached for the telephone and pressed the redial button. 
Matloob Karim answered and said: "Hello, hello" in his distinctive, 
soft voice. It was as Sharma had feared. Without saying a word, he 
hung up. 

It was time for a showdown. He knew that Naina Sahni, his wife 
since 1992, had continued the affair she started with Matloob in 
1989. She had always denied the affair, of course, but he knew 
better. He knew what kind of girl she was. That was why he had 
never owned up to having married her. Supposing everybody knew 
that she was seeing Matloob on the side? He would be the laughing 
stock of Delhi. 

Sushil Sharma did not like being laughed at. He was used to 
being taken seriously. When people were less than respectful he 
would pull out his licensed revolver and fire shots in the air. Or 
else, he would point it at their heads and threaten to pull the trigger 
if they didn’t show some respect very quickly. 

Somehow, that didn’t seem to work with Naina. In the 
beginning, he would just beat her up. But then, she grew dismissive 
of his physical abilities. She would pick up whatever was handy— 
a frying pan, a table lamp or whatever—and hit him on the head. 

Provoked by this lack of respect, he had taken to using his gun to 
knock some sense into her podgy frame. Often, he would threaten 
her. Sometimes, he would hit her with the butt of the revolver. Of 
late, he had begun to shoot around her. Once, he had terrorised her 
by tying her to a chair and shooting bullets around her. 

But nothing worked with this girl. She was on the phone to 
Matloob Karim the moment he was out of sight. 
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"Naina," he shouted. "Who did you 
phone?" 

She appeared from the next room. 
"Mrs Murthy, why do you ask?" 

"Because I have just pressed the redi¬ 
al button and Matloob Karim answered. 
Why are you lying to me 9 " 

Tm not lying. I called Matloob as 
well. It was about the property matter." 

"You’re a lying bitch." 

"Who are you to call me anything? 1 
keep telling you 1 want to leave anyhow." 

"Don’t say that!" Now, Sushil was get¬ 
ting hysterical. He could feel the blood 
rushing to his head "Turn chup karo ," he 
shouted. "Mere dimamem blast ho 
raha hai." 

Naina was unimpressed. "I don’t 
care," she said 

"I will never let you leave." He made 
as if to hither. 

She picked up a bottle. "You come 
near me and I’ll break this bottle and 
grind it into your face." 

Angered, he pulled out his revolver. 
"I’ll shoot you" he shouted. 

"As though you have the guts." 

That was it. 

Sushil Sharma aimed straight for her 
face and fired thrice. Two bullets enter¬ 
ed Naina Sahni’s skull. Death was 
instantaneous. 

There ended the rocky secret marria¬ 
ge of Sushil and Naina. And there began 
the crime of the decade. 

A page out of a lurid crime thriller? A 
:onfession made by a desperate 
man? Or the truth? 

Perhaps we will never know. But this, 
according to Sushil Sharma, is an accura¬ 
te account of the last half hour of Naina 
Sahni’s life. It explains why he killed 
her; it provides the elusive motive; and, 
to Sushil\s advantage, it demonstrates 
that this was not a premeditated murder 
but one committed in the heat of passion. 

Passion? Was there much passion in 
the lives of Sushil Sharma and Naina 
Sahni? Certainly, there was a lot of 
anger. There were many fights. There 
was a great deal of violence. But passion? 

Nobody who knew Naina Sahni says 
that she married Sushil Sharma out of 
love. Matloob Karim, by his own 
account, her best friend and by common 
consent, the love of her life, says that she 
was dazzled by Sharma, by the names he 
dropped and the money he flung around. 
Others are less charitable. They say that 
she was an upwardly mobile sort who 
believed that Sharma could help advan¬ 
ce her political career. 


But then, there is a controversy about 
nearly eveiything that has to do with 
Naina Sahni. 

Early reports, m the immediate after- 
math of the murder, painted her as a girl 
of loose morals who was used by Sushil 
Sharma to satisfy Congress leaders. 
There were stories, without any substan¬ 


In fact, all the evidence suggests that 
she was too strong willed to allow anybo¬ 
dy to supply her. Whatever she did, she 
did for herself and in the pursuit of her 
own career. 


N aina Sahni was born to a conserva¬ 
tive lower middle class family. Her 
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Matloob Karim: described by Naina’s friends as the love of her life, he spoke 
to Sahni the night she was killed 


tiation, that she was involved with Kalp- 
nath Rai and Mukul Wasnik. 

But now, as more friends are coming 
forward, a different picture has begun to 
emerge. Certainly she was vivacious 
and attractive to men (before she put on 
her weight) and was aware of her sex 
appeal. But there is no evidence at all to 
suggest that she slept around or allowed 
Sharma to supply her to Congress 
leaders. 


father had retired as a Junior Commissio¬ 
ned Officer (JCO) in the Indian Army. 
There were four children: two brothers 
and another daughter who is now marri¬ 
ed and lives in Cochin. As the father had 
retired 20 years ago and the mother had 
not made much from her job as a teacher 
in a government school, money was 
never in evidence at the family home in 
Delhi’s West Patel Nagar. 

Naina’s friends think that she was an 
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affectionate and religious girl who 
would recite the Japji every morning. 
They add that she had strong and defi- 
nite views. Others say that she was 
pushy and determined to break out of the 
drudgery of a lower middle class 
existence. 

She would write Urdu poetry and note 


down anything that caught her fancy. 
Unlike others in her neighbourhood, she 
was a voracious reader and was always 
buying the latest magazines to find out 
what was going on. Her particular inter¬ 
est was to note down recipes for exotic 
dishes and try them out in her bemused 
mother’s kitchen. 

Her family thought she was selfish 
and pushy. Neither her father nor her bro¬ 
thers liked her much. Only her mother 
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retained a soft spot for her. When she joi¬ 
ned politics, they were pleased, but won 
dered what was in it for them. 

Naina knew what was in it for her: it 
was a way out of West Patel Nagar. She 
became convenor of the girls’ whig of 
the Delhi unit of the National Students' 
Union of India in 1984 and made her 
mark as a team player. 
Among her friends were 
Anju Malhotra and Sunili 
Wadhwa, both of whom 
went on to play an active 
role in Delhi University 
Students’ Union politics. 

Like all Youth Con¬ 
gress types, she was 
attracted to Hying She 
became a member of the 
Delhi Flying Club and in 
1988, acquired her own 
private pilots’ licence f 
By then, her organis¬ 
ing skills were appreciat¬ 
ed by Youth Congress 
heavyweights. Mukul 
Wasnik seemed to think 
highly of her and- even 
Rajiv Gandhi attended a 
function organised by her. 

But she was, at the end 
of the day, just another 
student activist. And 
there was no reason to 
believe that she would 
successfully make the 
jump to grown up poli¬ 
tics. Most people believ¬ 
ed that her 15 minutes of 
fame were up. 

O f the two men who 
dominated Naina 
Sahni’s life, the first was 
Matloob Karim, a soft- 
spoken, relatively good- 
looking romantic figure 
who has been a Congress 
activist for 20 years. 
Karim is a haji and a ball/ 
—he has gone on a haj to 
Mecca and Madina and is 
a teacner of Muslim scriptures — and 
even though it is widely conceded that 
she was in love with him, marriage was 
out of the question. Perhaps this was 
because he was a Muslim or perhaps it 
was, as detractors claim, because he was 
already married. For the record, Mat¬ 
loob says that they were no more than 
good friends. 

Unable to marry for love, Naina look¬ 
ed around for a beneficial alliance. She 



An attempt was made to portray 
Naina as a loose, immoral woman, 
who was supplied to politicians by 
her husband. Kalpnath Rai (below) 
and Mukul Wasnik were among 
those accused of sleeping with her 



found it in Sushil Sharma, an archetypal 
Youth Congress thug with a psychotic 
disposition. 

Says a lawyer who was part of the 
Youth Congress at this lime, "1 would 
see her with Sushil all the time. She 
would wear jeans or salwar kameez . 
After she started going out with Sushil, 
she stopped attending the office 
regularly.” 

Matloob was not pleased. "1 never lik¬ 
ed Sushil Sharma,” he says now. He 
was an overbearing bully who had a 
licensed revolver and would open fire at 
random. I remember when the Opposi¬ 
tion had called a bandh in 1989. As Con - 
gressmen, we tried to foil it politically 
and to persuade shopkeepers to stay 
open. But on the day of the bandh , Sus¬ 
hil went to Connaught Place, fought 
with the shopkeepers, pulled out his 
revolver, and opened fire. He was an unst¬ 
able person.” 

So, what did Naina see in this psycho¬ 
path* 7 Matloob says that it was the gla¬ 
mour of hanging around with a man who 
knew national-level political leaders. 
Others say that she was insecure about 
her political future and thought that Shar¬ 
ma would help her make the transition to 
national politics. 

Nobody says that she was in love with 
him even though many people are will¬ 
ing to concede that Sharma was obsess¬ 
ed with her, as he now claims. 

To he fair, it would have been hard for 
anyone to love Sharma. An ugly, unedu¬ 
cated sort who had the classic bully’s ten¬ 
dency to threaten people with firearms, 
he was also regarded as a crook. Says 
Sushil Sharma’s successor in the Youth 
Congress: "He would take money for 
appointing office-bearers You could 
become general secretary or vice- 
president for Rs I lakh and a mere secre¬ 
tary for just Rs 20,(XX). The Youth Con¬ 
gress had 80 office-bearers. When Shar¬ 
ma took over, this number went up to 
450.” 

There were other unsavoury stories. 
During his college days, Sharma was 
said to be involved in.thc kidnapping of 
Jagjivan Ram’s son Suresh and his girl¬ 
friend Sushma (who later married Sur¬ 
esh). Another story has it that he was 
caught by a Congress MPin acompromi- 
sing position with a woman in a car park¬ 
ed outside Taj Mahal hotel on Man 
Singh Road, 

If any of this dissuaded Naina from 
getting involved with Sushil, she kept it 
to herself. Recalls Matloob: ”We all told 
her that he was not a good person. But 
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she wouldn’t listen. Her impression was 
that he was a religious man who would 
do puja for one hour every morning." 

And Sushil took care to see that she 
was not swayed by the stories. He would 
tell her that his former associates in the 
Youth Congress were jealous because 
he alone had made the jump to becom¬ 
ing a national-level leader and were 
spreading lies about him. 

Says Matloob sadly; "He killed two 
birds with one stone. Not only did he 
give her an explanation for all the stones 
but he also reminded her of the mark he 
had made in national politics." 

I n 1990, Sharma proposed to Naina. 

She turned him down, saying that she 
was young and not ready for marriage. 

But by then, there had been another 
development. Naina’s family had 
always wondered what was in it for 
them in her political career. Sushil Shar¬ 
ma provided the answer: plenty He took 
care to cultivate her brothers and beca¬ 
me a favourite of her father’s He was 
friendly and generous and the Sahms, 
who had always regarded Naina as sel¬ 
fish, warmed to him. 

When the proposal came, the Sahnis 
were delighted. Sharma was a Brahmin, 
he was well off, and stood a very good 
chance of becoming a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment in the next election. How on earth 
could she say no? 

Sharma's parents were as enthusi¬ 
astic. They had benefited from their 
son’s political career. They lived in a 
two-storeyed house in Maurya Enclave, 
had a video, a TV and the other status 
symbols of middle class existence. Hav¬ 
ing lost a son in a scooter accident, they 
tycre particularly attached to Sushil and 
wanted him to settle down They liked 
Naina and approved of the match. 

Sushil’s mother — the dominant 
member of the household — went over 
to Naina’s place for 'god bharai' — she 
gave Naina a saree, sindoor and jewelle¬ 
ry. Both sets of parents attended the wed¬ 
ding at the Arya Samaj Mandir near 
Birla Mandir. 

Matloob remembers the day well. "I 
had just come back from my scripture 
classes when the phone rang at 10.00 
pm. It was Naina. She said she had got 
married. I congratulated her. What else 
could I do?" 

The mystery in all this is this: if it was 
Sushil who was so keen to gel married, 
then why did he consistently deny that 
Naina was his wife? 

And there is no doubt that he denied 
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it. Ramesh Chcnnithala, the Congress 
MP, met Sharma at Parliament House a 
few weeks before the murder. "I didn’t, 
know he was married," he recalls. "So I 
joked with him that it was time that he 
got married. He did not contradict me." 


cuckolding him behind his back. 

Does this make much sense? Perhaps 
not. But then, in the psychotic world of 
Sushil Sharma, nothing makes any 
sense any way. 


Sushil’s successor as Youth Congress 
(Delhi) president, Jagdish Yadav, tells a 
similar story: "I had heard that they got 
married at Birla Mandir but he would 
never confirm it. Apparently he had told 
some people that he would only disclose 


F fom all accounts, it was a marriage 
made in hell. Naina was never happy 
with Sushil. She could not understand 
why he would not acknowledge her as 
his wife. They rowed constantly on this 
issue and finally he told her that he want- 



Naina, whose charred body was later recovered from the 
tandoor of Bagfya restaurant (above), had tired of Sushil’s 
violent assaults and was planning to move to Australia and 


begin a new life without him 


it after he became an MP." 

Adds a former Youth Congress acti¬ 
vist: "It was Matloob who told us that 
they had got married. Sushil wanted to 
keep the wedding a 
secret." 

There is no real solution to the myste¬ 
ry except for the explanation that Sushil 
has given the Delhi Police. He says that 
he was never sure of Naina’s fidelity and 
did not want to own up to having marri¬ 
ed her until he was sure that she was not 


ed to fight the 1992 by-election (caused 
by L.K. Advani’s resignation from the 
New Delhi seat). Once he was elected, 
he would tell the world about their 
marriage. 

But the Congress nominated Rajesh 
Khanna once again and Sushil was deni¬ 
ed the ticket. He then said that he would 
wait for the elections to the Delhi Assem¬ 
bly (due in November 1993). Then, he 
changed his mind again and said that he 
would wait until the next Lok Sabha 
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elections. 

Naina, an intelligent girl, was not con¬ 
vinced by these explanations. Sushil, a 
hot headed but inarticulate fellow, 
would get frustrated each time she rais¬ 
ed the issue. He would either cover his 
temples with his hands and shout "Mere 
dimag mein blast ho raha hai," (his 
favourite phrase) or resort to violence or 
both. 

Most days, he would beat her up. She 
would weep and threaten to leave. He 


would hit her some more. On one occa¬ 
sion, she got up and left after being beat¬ 
en up. He ran down and dragged her up 
the stairs by her hair. 

In addition to being psychotic, Shar- 
ma was also paranoid. He would con¬ 
stantly doubt her fidelity and accuse 
her of sleeping with the whole world. 
(One theory is that this paranoia was 
caused by the unsatisfactory nature of 
his sexual relationship with Naina.) 

She would call up Matloob Karim and 


cry. This added to Sharma \s paranoia. 
Why was she calling up Karim? This 
meant that she was having an affair with 
him. 

Was she? Karim says no. Sharma 
says yes. And Naina is dead. But nobody 
doubts that Matloob and Naina were 
very close. And Karim does not deny 
that he asked her to leave Sharma. Appa¬ 
rently, she refused. 

"1 then told her to go to the Congress’ 
women’s cell and to complain about Sus- 


hil’s behaviour," remembers Matloob. 
"She said she couldn’t do that as it 
would be too humiliating. Nor could she 
go to her parents. She had nowhere to 
tum to and soon became a shadow of 
herself." 

But of course, she did have somewhe¬ 
re to tum to. At first, she tried religion. 
She continued with the Japji and even 
walked barefoot to Vaishno Devi. She 
would go to temples and gurdwaras and 
kept vrats to propitiate the gods. 


Ironically, the only consequence ot 
such devotion was that Sharma prospe¬ 
red. Says Karim: "She proved lucky lor 
him. He began to get liaison work and 
money. But instead of thanking her, he 
hither." 

Then, she turned to Matloob. In 1993, 
she decided that she’d taken enough of 
Sushil’s mindless cruelty. She asked 
Matloob to help her escape He asked 
her to buy a ticket to Bombay and arrang¬ 
ed for her to stay with his nephew. 

Sushil was livid. He went straight to 
Naina’s parents and began weeping that 
their daughter had left him for another 
man. The Sahnis were as outraged. Nai¬ 
na’s brother phoned Matloob and told 
him that her mother was seriously ill and 
had been admitted to the Intensive Care 
Unit. 

Matloob passed on the message to 
Naina who had always been particularly 
attached to her mother. She was worried 
enough to phone home from Bombay. 
Her brother told her: come back immedi¬ 
ately, your mother is dying. She was not 
to know that Sushil was sitting by the 
telephone providing the dialogue. 

She returned to Delhi to find that 
there was nothing wrong with her 
mother. But her own brothers beat her 
up and called her a girl of loose morals. 
Sushil arranged to file a police case of 
abduction against Matloob. Bui the com¬ 
plaint could not be registered because 
Naina refused to sign a false statement 
that had been prepared in her name. 

That incident proved to be the turning 
point in the marriage. Her family wrote 
her off as a person of loose morals and 
treated Sushil as the poor husbuhd who 
had to put up with her philandering. It 
helped of course, that Sushil was the 
generous one. 

Naina was so completely alienated 
from her relatives that she told Matloob 
that she felt that there was no future lor 
her in Delhi. She began to consider leav¬ 
ing India and even wrote a letter to Sus¬ 
hil explaining that in her mind, the mam- 
age was over. (The police recovered this 
letter after the murder.) 

But Sharma had his own problems. 
He was removed from his post as presi¬ 
dent of the Delhi Youth Congress and 
took his frustrations out on Naina. The 
violence increased and Karim began to 
fear for Naina’s safety. 

y 1994, neither husband nor wife 
would talk to each other. Nor would 
Naina talk to her father or her brothers. 
Worried, the Sahnis asked Naina's sister 
— who was married in Cochin — to 
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Portrait of the politician as psychopath 


Sharma is cocky one minute, desperate the next 



T he tandoori murder would have Mil Sharma snn with RajMhKhanna, DhnpIfKapsdla tod their two 

attracted widespread attention daughters during the last election campaign; hahad thought that tha seaf 

because of the manner in which the h. ki s 

body was barbecued. But it would 

not have become a national theatrics." Yeh badi harami cheez main Prime Minister ban jata. * 

obsession if the principal accused hai, " says an interrogator In many ways, Sharma is the 

was not a politician. "Tomorrow he will play the archetypal minor politician. He la 

Police interrogators characterise politician and deny everything.” obsessed with his rivals. During the 

Sushil Sharma as a paranoid They point out that he is forever first few interrogations, he named 

psychotic. He is prone to violent trying to interrogate them to find out Youth Congress president 

mood swings, is cocky one minute, how much they know He then Manmderjit Singh Bitta four times 

desperate a minute later. He has told provides a ‘confession’ that is every hour. "Bitta has done 

the police that he will be acquitted. consistent with the facts that have everything," he would shout. "Bitta 

But he has also grabbed the police emerged. has got me arrested." Then he would 

commissioner’s feet, wept loudly The police say they have got used claim that his life was in danger 

and pleaded for forgiveness to such tricks. Now, they are only because he was on the hit-list of 

Eventually, he had to be forcibly amused when Sparma asks if it is Punjab terrorists. He was nevcr able 

removed so that the commissioner possible to stand for elections from to explain why any terrorist would' 

could leave the room. jail. And they chuckle when he cries want to assassinate him, bat, says a 

The police rue unimpressed by the and says: "Agar yeh nahi hua hota to police officer, "He only stopped 
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short of demanding Black Cal 
commandos for his protection." 

tike all bullies, he is a physical 
coward. When he was arrested, he 
was terrified that he would be beaten 
up and started serving up bogus 
‘confessions’ to avert torture. Now, 
he is slightly more confident and 
keeps telling the police that he will 
get around the judges. 

It is almost as though he believes 
that like some politicians, he can 
manipulate the system to do what he 
wants. Puring interrogations it has 
emerged that when he went to 
Gujarat Bhavan on the night of the 
murder.he asked D.K. Rao, an IAS 
Officer who needed to get a 
favourable Confidential Report 
(CR), for Rs 5 lakh, in return for 
which he would speak to Jagdish 
Tytler. In fact, he was bitterly 
opposed to Tytier (and vice versa), 
but this did not stop him from using 
MS name to extort money. 

Even Ms principal source of 
income was a dodgy real estate 
business that consisted of buying up 
disputed land. He would then use 
political contacts and such toughs as 
Jai Prakash Pehalwan (an 
accomplice in the case) to have the 
land cleared. According to his rivals, 
he had recently acquired 500 acres 
f near Karkardooma, a DelM suburb. 

The irony is that Shamna had no 
personality, no charisma, no 
leadership qualities—-nothing at all 
Mat would normally cause a man to 
go into politics. He was merely a 
trigger-happy thug who would pull 
out a gun at the slightest provocation 
, and threaten people at random. 

Semi-articulate in any language, 
he speaks broken English and is 
quick to get hysterical. After the 
murder, he poured glasses of cold 
vfrater over his head at the Bagiya 
in an effort iq cooldown 
i Ms fate, ia which, to use Ms 


come to Delhi to patch things up. She 
took clothes and sweets for Sharma \s 
mother and effected a rapprochement of 
sorts. At least, the couple began to 
communicate. 

Naina was smart enough to realise 
that the only way out was to become 
independent and to emigrate. A pundit 
had seen her janampatri and had predict¬ 
ed that she would make a lot of money in 
the export of antiques. She began to 
make enquiries about the business and 
got in touch with a Mrs Murthy. the wife 
of a government official who lived in the 
Patel Nagar area. 


assisted her in planning her new hie. 
The idea was that she would cheek out 
the possibilities in Australia and then 
apply for immigrant status. 

Recognising that it would be dilficult 
to leave without informing Sushi I. she 
told him that she was planning to emigi a- 
te. In any ease, her departuie would pose 
no problems for him; he hadn’t even told 
people that they were married 

Sushil’s behaviour grew' more erratic 
and the assaults increased. He says now 
that he was so obsessed with Naina that 
he could not cope with the thought of los¬ 
ing her. 



Rajiv Gandhi, too, seems to have been impressed by 
Naina Sahni’s leadership qualities. He even attended a 
function organised by her 



Sharma sensed her growing indepen¬ 
dence. His paranoia increased Whereas 
once, he had merely beaten her up, he 
now took to pistol-whipping her and fir¬ 
ing shots to terrify her. On more than 
one occasion, he tied her to a chair and 
fired bullets all around, shouting, "Next 
time I will shoot you". 

By then, Naina had decided that 
enough was enough. She had wearied of 
the frequent assaults and had taken to hit¬ 
ting him back. But she had also decided 
that the only way to escape from Sus- 
hil’s clutches was to leave for another 
country. 

She asked Mrs Murthy for help and 
applied for a visa to Australia. Matloob 


For her part, Naina slopped bothering 
about his feelings. Whereas once she 
would call Matloob on the quiet, she 
now ceased to conceal that they were in 
touch. After all, she was due to go to Aus¬ 
tralia in July and her life would change 
for ever. 

Thus it was that one evening, in early 
July, Sushil Sharma came home, press¬ 
ed the redial button on his telephone and 
heard Matloob Karim’s voice. 

Naina Sahni never made that trip to 
Australia. But Sushil Sharma’s life did 
change for ever. • 
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THE PLOT 

THICKENS 


The tandoori murder: will Sushil Sharma get away with it? An 
update on the crime of the decade 


W ill Sushil Sharma ever 
be convicted of the 

murder of Naina 

Sahni? He seems to 
think that he will be 
acquitted and his lawyer, Rohit Mino- 
cha, also claims that the case against him 
is extremely weak. Much is made of the 
absence of any eyewitnesses to the mur¬ 
der and Sushil’s legal team acts as 

though the case will collapse once the 

media coverage dies do>vn. 

Says a Delhi lawyer: "By the time the 
case comes to trial four or five years 
from now, everyone will have forgotten 
about Sushil Sharma. He will proclaim 
his innocence, witnesses will turn hosti¬ 
le and the policemen who have conduct¬ 
ed this investigation will either have reti¬ 
red or have moved on." 

To a layman, this might seem extraor¬ 
dinary. After all, Sushil has repeatedly 
confessed to the murder. His confes¬ 
sions have been videotaped and there 
seems little doubt that he did it. But one 
aspect of the law works to Sushil's 
advantage: confessions made to the poli¬ 
ce are inadmissible in court. 

This provision acts to safeguard 
human rights and to prevent the police 
from extracting confessions from sus¬ 
pects by torturing them. So, Sushil 
would be within his rights to disown eve¬ 
rything he said to the police and to claim 
that the confessions were obtained by 
force. The Delhi Police say that the 

Mil Sharma In custody: Im 
alternates between confessing his 
crime and protesting his Innocence 


video recordings make it clear that he 
confessed willingly, without being tortu 
red. This may be true but they are still 
inadmissible in court. 

Says Nikhil Kumar. Delhi’s highly- 
regarded police commissioner, "We are 
aware that the confession is not admissi¬ 
ble in court. Therefore, wc have indepen¬ 
dently verified almost everything that he 
has told us and because of this verifica¬ 
tion, we are confident that wc have a 
very strong case." 

Thanks to some solid police work, the 
police have, in fact, built up a consideia 
ble body of evidence against Sharma 
Here is a brief run-down of what they 
have and how they got it. 

Police commissioner Nikhil Kumar: 
confident that the police have a 


strong case 



The murder 


Sushil tried to he clever when he first 
confessed. Aware that the autopsy con¬ 
ducted by Dr M.P. Sarangi had conclud¬ 
ed that death was caused through loss of 
blood after an assault with a blunt wea¬ 
pon, he framed his confession in those 
terms. He claimed that he had fought 
with Naina over a phone call to Matloob 
Karim (set* accompanying .story) and 
that she had banged her head on the table 
in the course of the fight. Hei death, he 
said, was an accident. 

The police did not believe him. They 
had been sceptical of the results of 
Sarangi’s autopsy and had already asked 
the administration constitute a review 
hoard foi a second autopsy. A search of 
Sushil’s Gole Market flat had revealed 
spent bullet casings on the floor. There 
were also bullet marks on the walls and 
there was a patch of blood on the carpet, 
the quantity of which suggested a bullet 
injury. 

Even before the review board confir¬ 
med that Sarangi was wrong, and that 
death had been caused by two bullets, 
the interrogators kept after Sushil to tell 
the truth. Eventually, he conceded that 
he had fired three shots in the course of 
the fight. Two had hit Naina while one 
had gone wild. 

There are enough eyewitnesses to con¬ 
firm that Sushil was in the habit of pull¬ 
ing out his licensed revolver and open¬ 
ing fire at the slightest pretext. Witnes¬ 
ses say that Naina told them that he 
would lie her to a chair and fire bullets 
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around her. The empty shells found in 
the Gole Market Hat date from those inci- 
dents as do some of the bullet marks. 

The police have recovered Sushi I’s 
revolver, which he travelled with during 
his flight around the country, and ballis¬ 
tics tests have established that the bul¬ 
lets found embedded in Naina's body 
were fired from that gun. 

As evidence, this is fairly conclusive. 
To negate its impact, the defence would 
have to argue that Sushil lost possession 
of his revolver on 2 July, and that some¬ 
body else used it to kill Nama. That per¬ 
son would then have to have returned 
the gun to Sushil so that he could take it 
with him when he fled. It is hard to think 
of the theory that would explain these 
circumstances. 

There is more forensic evidence. The 
police have cut out the patch of carpet in 
the Gole Market flat that was bloodstai¬ 
ned. It has been sent to Hyderabad for a 
DNA test. If the test is positive, then it 
would also establish that Naina was kill¬ 
ed in Sushil’s house. 


Disposing of the body 


While there are unconfirmed reports 
that the police have an eyewitness who 
saw Sushil taking the body down from 
his flat, there are no shortage of eyewit¬ 
nesses to the disposal of the body at the 
Bagiya restaurant. 

There is, first of all, Keshav Kumar’s 
confession. He says that Sushil arrived 
at Bagiya in a hysterical state at around 
10 pm. He told Keshav that he had killed 
Naina and had tried to throw the body 
into the Jamuna. But even.though he had 
driven as far as the Inter State Bus Termi¬ 
nal, hc,had abandoned the idea because 
there were too many people around. 
Now, he wanted to wail till later when 
the area was quiet. 

Keshav says that it was his idea to dis¬ 
pose of the corpse in the tandoor. Sushil 
enthusiastically agreed and the two men 
dragged the body into the restaurant 
from the car. According to Keshav, Sus¬ 
hil was so far gone that he was incoher¬ 
ent and kept pouring glasses of cold 
water on his head. As Keshav is an 
accomplice to the disposal of the body, 
his evidence is fairly conclusive. 

Sushifs lawyers say that Keshav 
might well recant his confession; after 
all, it was made to the police and is inad- 
missible in court. 

It is hard to see what Keshav would 
gain by recanting. Constable Abdul 


Nazir Kunju actually interrupted him in 
the act of burning the body. Another sub- 
inspector found him by the tandoor and 
took him into custody So even if 
Keshav turns hostile, the case against 
him is watertight. 

Nevertheless, even if this happens, 
there are other eyewitnesses to the dispo¬ 
sal of the corpse. N.P. Singh, the securi¬ 
ty guard at the Ashok Yatri Nivas, where 
Bagiya is located, saw Sushil drive up. 
He saw him enter the restaurant and he 
saw Keshav and Sushil dragging someth¬ 
ing from a car into Bagiya. Constable 
Kunju will also testify that Sushil was 
present when the body was being burnt. 
(He escaped while the fire was being put 
out.) 


The flight 


Sushil told the police that after Bagi¬ 
ya, he went back to the Gole Market 
apartment to change his clothes and col¬ 
lect some money. He then went off to 
Gujarat Bhavan where he spent the night 
with D.K. Rao, an IAS officer of the 
Gujarat cadre. Rao confirms that Sushil 
was there for the night but denies that he 
told him about the murder. 

The next morning, Sushil arranged to 
escape with the assistance of Jai Prak - 


Dhawan, Chennithala and Keshav Kumai 
couldn’t squeeze himself into the frame 

ash Pehalwan, a Congress activist, 
Rishikesh Rathi, a property dealer and 
Ram Prakash Sachdeva, a partner in 
Bagiya. 

The police have arrested all three and 


"lam innocent” 

Sushil Sharma denies that he is a murderer 


On 22 July, Susftil Sharma wai 
brought to the court of the 
metropolitan magistrate, 

Dharamraj Singh, at 2.30 pm. The 
magistrate remanded him to police 
custody for four more days. Sharma 
seemed relaxed, if slightly on edge. 
He beamed for the photographers 
and spoke briefly to Sunda y’s Priya 
Sahgal 

Sunday: Rave you confessed to the 

■— 

ponce* 

, mm pave not 

'■ * V 

' o* The police yw ha ve 

A: I have not admitted to being guilty 
of Any crime. , 


Q: Have you been mistreated by 
the police? 

As For 12 days they have not let me 
sleep. They keep waking me up 
every night. I have not eaten 
anything. AH they do is give me 
medicines. Mein topaagal ho 
jaoonga. 

Q: Did you expect to get hail? 

A: There is no reason to keep me in 


jail 


Q: ll»e poHceshy that the , 

A: They doa^stepd SqmffVfap 
only warn to goto piamwlfa^ • 
was.leangivethem my tickets, ' 
mycangtfifacdmtUfirpraflK! 


wr- 
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fcanfay Gandhi’s samadhi (Prlyanka is in the foreground): for once Sushll 


secured confessions from them. Even if 
they recant, solid police work has verifi¬ 
ed their stories. They have the car in 
which Sushil went as lar as Gurgaon. 
They have located the taxi that he engag¬ 


ed to take him to Jaipur. And they have a 
statement from the taxi driver. 

Most damning of all, they have the 
bloodstained clothes that Sushil was 
wearing when he murdered Naina. 



Nalm:luMilwl*stltats!MVKB<rtknMv^ 

me in jail? ■ one shot had been fired from it. 

ttvwd&logwiflt 

Ivfccanyingmy 
>er.Risi«my 

4 it over to tte 

loaded and not 



iwadtokMJNitaO&iknlV 
A: No. It is my own gun fthasao 
connect whh^wjrdw case. • 


Rathi, who drove him to Gurgaon, told 
the police that Sushil had dumped the 
clothes by the road. 

In an amazing piece of policework, 
the Delhi cops took Sushil out of prison 
and drove him to Gurgaon without the 
press finding out. In Gurgaon, they loca¬ 
ted his clothes and made Sushil identify 
them. These clothes have also been sent 
for a DN A lest. If, as expected, the blood 
turns out to be Naina’s, that is fairly clin¬ 
ching evidence. 


For the first week after the murder, 
the great weakness in the case was that 
the police were unable to explain why 
Sushil would want to kill Naina. The 
press portrayed Sushil as a pimp and 
Naina as the sort of girl he used to supply 
to politicians. If this was true, then why 
would he want to kill the goose that laid 
the golden eggs? Sexual jealousy could 
hardly be used as a motive. 

The problem with this characterisa¬ 
tion of the couple was that it was unfair 
and inaccurate. Naina did not sleep 
around and she was certainly not suppli¬ 
ed to politicians to advance Sushifs 
career. 

She was a strong-minded, indepen¬ 
dent girl who was getting ready to leave 
Sushil and go to Australia. There is 
ample testimony to suggest that Sushil 
was hysterically jealous of her relation¬ 
ship with Matloob Karim, described by 
friends as the love of her life. 

Witnesses also testify that Sushil 
would regularly beat her up in fits of jeal¬ 
ous rage and that on several occasions he 
pulled out a gun and fired at her. The 
spent casings found at the Gole Market 
flat confirm this as do the bullet marks 
on the walls. 

Sushil says that on the day in ques¬ 
tion, he pressed the redial button on the 
telephone and was livid when Matloob 
answered. Matloob confirms that he had 
spoken to Naina that evening and he 
says that on previous occasions this had 
been enough provocation Tor Sushil to 
beat her up and to threaten her with death. 

Given all this, it is not difficult to esta¬ 
blish a motive. 

The identification 

One of the more unusual aspects of 
this already bizarre case has been the atti¬ 
tude of both sets of parents — Sushifs 
and Naina’s. When a police party went 
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to the Sharmas’ Pitampura flat, they 
were told by Sushil’s mother that her 
son was in Chandigarh and that no, they 
couldn’t interview his father because he 
was out of the house 

Both statements were lies As the poli¬ 
ce were leaving, an old man emerged 
from the bedroom and asked what the 
matter was He turned out to be Sushifs 
father He had no idea that his wife had 
assured the police that he was out of the 
house 

Nor was Sushil ever in Chandigarh 
The Delhi Police rushed a party to Pun 
jab and an intensive manhunt was laun¬ 
ched, all to no avail Because of the old 
lady’s disinformation, a valuable day 
was lost 

hven more bizarre has been the attitu¬ 
de of Naina’s parents It is well known 
that they are on Sushil’s side But the 
police are astonished by the lengths to 
which thes are going to protect the man 
who murdered their daughter 

When the corpse was first found m 
the tandoor it was thought probable that 
there would be some difficulty in identi¬ 
fying the victim The obvious people to 
turn to tor an identification were Nai 
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na s family But they refused to 
cooperate 

On the fust occasion, when Nama’s 
brother and sister-in-law were taken to 
see the body, the authorities knew that 
they had recognised the corpse because 
the sister-in law broke down on seeing 
Naina’s paval Nevertheless, both claim¬ 
ed that the body was not Naina’s 

That position has not changed The 
Sahm’s refused to accept *hc corpse for 
cremation and said that their daughter 
was away on holiday It is possible that 
this story has been worked out in consul¬ 
tation with Sushil When he was arrest¬ 
ed in Bangalore, he said the same thing 


On the night of the murder, 
Sharma was lucid enough to 
promise an IAS officer 
that he would speak 
to minister Jagdish Tytler 
and get him a favourable 
Confidential Report in 
return for Rs 5 lakh 


his wife was not dead the body was 
someone else’s 

Clearly, he hoped that without an iden¬ 
tification, the case against him would 
collapse He had reckoned without 
modem technology A DNA test has 
now conclusively established that the 
body ij» Nama’s and Sushil has begun to 
change his tune 


The autopsy 


This is the weakest part of the poli¬ 
ce case and there is no excuse for what 
happened The most charitable explana¬ 
tion is incompetence 

When the corpse was found, it was 
sent to Lady Hardinge Hospital where 
Dr MP Sarangi conducted the post¬ 
mortem He was asked by the police to 
see if death was due to gun-shot wounds 
or whether there was any other evidence 
of firearm injury By then, the police had 
found bullets in the Gole Market apart 
ment and considered it probable that 
Naina had been shot 
They were flabbergasted when 
Sarangi reported that there was no evid 
ence of firearm nyury and suggested 
that death was due to loss of blood 
Further, Sarangi also claimed that the 
limbs had been sawn off the body 
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COVER STORY 


wen jealous of. Nicole Simpson had 
Ronald GoUbnap; Naina Sabni had 
Matioob Karim. Both women have 
been portrayed by the'mediaas 
"loose". US tabloids have carried 
suggestive pictures of Nicole and : 
implied that she was a slut. Indian 
papers have characterised Naina as 
an immoral plaything of politicians. 

Both Simpson and Sharma are 
wife-beaters. But both claim that 
they are innocent of the murders of 
their wives.. 

In both cases, there are no 
eyewitnesses and the evidence is 
circumstantial. Both men have 
lawyers .who say that they arc being 
framed by the police. 

But there is one important 
difference. As the trial has gone on, it 
. has become dear that many 
Americans want OJ. Simpson to be 
acquitted. In India, however, the 
clamour is to hang Sushil Sharma. • 



The Delhi Police refused to accept 
this report. They had seen the corpse and 
were convinced that the limbs had not 
been severed. Police commissioner Nik- 
hil Kumar asked for a second autopsy 
and a review board (of which Sarangi 
was a member) reversed the findings of 
the first post-mortem. 

Sarangi had not X-rayed the body. 
Had he done so, he would have found 
the two bullets that caused the death. As 
for the dismemberment, he seems to 
have forgotten that when a body is cre¬ 
mated, it is the extremities that bum first 
while the face and torso are the last to go. 
Hence his view that the limbs had been 
cut off. 

Police inquiries suggest that Sarangi 
made an honest mistake. There is no evi¬ 
dence to suggest that he was bought off 
by Sushil Sharma or his people. But the 
defence is expected to make much of the 
discrepancies in the two autopsies. 
Already, lawyers are suggesting that the 
police fired bullets into the corpse to 
link Sushil to the murder. 

There is just one problem with that 
theory. The body was sent for its second 
autopsy before Sushil was arrested. As 
he had the revolver on him, there is no 
way that the poiice could have gained 
access to it and fired into the corpse. 


The defence _ 

Lawyers predict that the defence will 
make the following claims: 

• The body is not Naina’s. Despite the 
fact that it was so identified by Matioob 
Karim and that this was confirmed by a 
DNA test, the defence could claim that 
Karim had a motive in implicating Sus¬ 
hil. It could also argue that a DNA test is 
not admissible under the Indian Eviden¬ 
ce Act, though it is difficult to see how 
this claim could he sustained. 

• Sushil was not in town when the mur¬ 
der took place. He will say that he had 
already left for Jaipur or was in some 
other city. This won’t work because the 
police have established that he was at the 
AICC on the afternoon of 2 July when 
the murder look place, and have a full 
record (attested to by witnesses) of his 
movements on that day. He was also 
seen at Bagiya that evening by security 
guard N.P. Singh and constable Abdul 
Nazir Kunju, neither of whom is likely 
to turn hostile. 

Moreover, if he was not in Delhi, 


Sharma is obsessed with 
Youth Congress president 
Maninderjit Singh Bitta, 
who, he says, is the man 
who landed him in his 
present mess and got him 
arrested by the police for 
the murder of his wife 


when the murder took place, then how 
does he explain how he came to be in pos¬ 
session of the murder weapon? What 
explanation can he provide for the clo¬ 
thes recovered from the roadside in Gur- 
gaon which are stained with Naina’s 
blood? 

• The autopsies contradict each other. 
This is true but Sarangi was part of the 
review board that conducted the second 
autopsy and he admits that he made a 
mistake. It is hard to see how the mista¬ 
kes in the first autopsy can let Sushil off 
the hook. 

• If all else fails, then the defence will 
claim that the murder was not premedita¬ 
ted. Even Sushil’s confession suggests 
that he acted in a fit of anger. After all, 
anyone who planned a murder would 
not be so foolish as to go to pieces after¬ 
wards and try and dispose of the body in 
a tandoor. 

This might seem like a technicality 
but it could save Sushil Sharma’s life. 
The death penalty is reserved for cases 
of premeditated murder. If it was man¬ 
slaughter, then the maximum sentence 


is life imprisonment. 

Regardless of what happens, nobody 
can deny that the police have a solid 
case. Unfortunately, in India, that is not 
enough to secure a convictnn. With the 
delays that are part of the legal system, it 
could take years for the case to come to 
trial and the next set of investigators and 
prosecutors may lack the dedication of 
Nikhil Kumar and his associates. So, 
there is still a chance that Sushil Sharma 
might get away with it. • 
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PROFILE! 


Quiet 

strategist 

West Bengal PCC chief Somen 
Mitra turns his ragtag party into a 
winningforce 

S low and steady wins the race, goes the old 
saying. And this is true even today, especially 
in the case of West Bengal Pradesh Congress 
Commitee (WBPCC) chief Somen Mitra. 
Rarely heard in normal times, Mitra is neither 
a good orator nor does he rubbish his opponents. Instead, 
he maintains a surprisingly low profile. Yet, these veiy 
qualities arc paying dividends to this pan-chewing, 
drowsy-eyed political manipulator. When he took charge 
of the state Congress three years back, the faction-ridden 
party was in a shambles. But today, under Mitra’s leader¬ 
ship, it is knocking at the impregnable doors of the Left 
Front bastion. 

Lacking the charisma of Mamata Banerjee and the orato- 
rial powers of Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, Somen Mitra — 
chhorda to his supporters — is not a copybook politician. 
But that hasn’t affected his equation with Congress 
supporters. 

This was clear from the fact that Mitra, almost single- 
handedly, managed to embarrass the Jyoti Basu-led Left 
Front regime in the recently held civic polls in the state. He 
has thus set at rest all doubts about his leadership qualities. 

But, true to his character, Mitra refrained from holding 
boisterous rallies despite the Congress’ striking performan¬ 
ce. Instead, he quietly walked into the PCC office at the 
usual hour. "It is just the beginning of greater things to 
come. People are fed up. They want us back and we should 
start working seriously," he told his colleagues with a 
smile before getting down to routine business. Mitra refus¬ 
ed to show any euphoria. 

He was also careful not to lambast his detractor and bete 
noire , the state Youth Congress chief, Mamata Banerjee. 
Banerjee had been baying for his blood ever since he took 
over as the PCC chief and, in the last few months, had 
almost convinced the high command of his incapacity to 
lead the state Congress, In fact, Mitra might have been 
removed had he not pulled off this dramatic show. 

In the last 18 years, the ruling Left Front had never suffer 
red such a rude shock. In elections held over the last three 
months, the Left lost a number of crucial town municipalit¬ 
ies to the Congress and early this month scraped through in 
the Calcutta Municipal Corporation polls by the skin of its 
teeth. And with the Assembly polls not very far away, 
Mitra has set the alarm bells ringing for the ruling regime. 


DURING THE Seventies and the Eighties*, Bengal politics 
was dominated by Priya Ranjan Das Munshi and Subrata 
Mukherjee. They were considered to be the Congress’ 
brightest stars and future leaders. 

Moreover, they also got special attention from the for¬ 
mer chief minister and their mentor, Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray. In contrast, Mitra was a back-bencher, and had to be 
content with his MLA's constituency in central Calcutta. 

By the late Fighlies, both Das Munshi and Mukherjee 
had burnt themselves out. But West Bengal saw the emerg¬ 
ence of another indomitable Congress leader: Mamata 
Banerjee. 

The firebrand lady soon became the darling of the media 
and Congress suppuiters What's more, senior party 
leaders such as Pranab Mukherjee and Santosh Mohan 
Dev liked Banerjee and her political style. Somen Mitra, 
then, was nowhere in the limelight. 

Unlike his contemporaries, Mitra has no political men¬ 
tor However, the only person Mitra holds in high esteem 
is the former Union minister and PCC president, A.B.A. 
Ghani Khan Chaudhury. Chaudhury not only taught Mitra 
the tricks of the trade, but also backed him when he was the 
PCC president. Mitra, for his part, took care not to antago¬ 
nise the likes of Pranab Mukherjee and Ajit Panja. 

This neutrality paid off in the long run. The big break for 
Mitra finally came in early 1992, when he decided to cont¬ 
est for the PCC presidentship. Political analysts described 
the decision as a "Himalayan blunder"—Mitra had no hea¬ 
vyweight support either in the state or at the Centre and his 
opponent was Mamata, whom many senior leaders liked. 

Mitra knew very well that defeat would ruin his career. 
But he had the guts to gamble. A quiet manipulator, he 
packed the electoral college with his supporters and also 
ensured the support of 30 delegates belonging to the camps 
of Pranab Mukherjee and Ajit Panja, giving the first indica¬ 
tion that he understood the numbers game very well. 

SOMEN MITRA became the first elected president of the 
WBPCC and, though his two-year term ended in 1994, the 
recent show will ensure his stay as the PCC chief till the 
Assembly elections in 1996. But he concedes that the Con¬ 
gress still has a long way to go before it can occupy 
Writers’ Buildings, the seat of power in West Bengal, A 
man who knows his limitations, Mitra is aware that the 
Congress’ good performance was more due to people’s 
resentment against the Left Front than his party’s 
credibility. 

The greatest challenge for Mitra, however, lies in mak¬ 
ing Mamata Banetjee toe his line. After all, Banerjee is the 
Congress’ best crowd-puller. And it is an established fact 
that if Mitra’s organisational ability combines with Baner¬ 
jee’s mobilising magic, the Congress can give the Left 
Front a run for its money in the Assembly polls. 

Whether the civic poll results are a flash in the pan or an 
indication of the shape of things to come is a million-dollar 
question. But one thing is certain: Somen Mitra, the 
50-year-old dhoti-kurta clad PCC chief, will certainly 
have a few aces up his sleeve to trump the red brigade • 
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T he mountains are being reduc¬ 
ed to mole hills. The Western 
and the Eastern Ghats, two 
enchanting ranges that seem to 
rise from the seas, are being 
ravaged by human activity. Their fragile 
ecosystems, harbouring hundreds of 
thousands of unidentified biotic species, 
have been imperilled. Not only are their 
evergreen, virgin forests shrinking, leav¬ 
ing wild creatures without adequate 
food and habitat, but their overall ecolo¬ 
gy is changing too fast for human good. 

If the snow-capped Himalayas have 
shaped civilisations in the northern I 


mining operations clawing away at hills 
and advancing human settlements have 
together robbed the two Ghats of much 
of their regenerative power. 

Of late, there is a growing awareness 
that the rape of the mountains must stop. 
But while ecologists and grass-roots acti¬ 
vists have risen in defence of the high¬ 
lands, governments, especially politicia¬ 
ns, are refusing to see reason. 


THE WESTERN GHATS 


P assengers flying between Bombay 
and Trivandrum along the famed 


Assault 

on the 
hills 


\ catastrophe is hre win ” in the 
U estern anti the Eastern (dints. lint 
there is still time to make amends , say 
environmentalists 




plains, the two Ghats have, for centu¬ 
ries, sustained societies in peninsular 
India. Drop by drop, the oozing 
Himalayan glaciers have created the 
mighty rivers that bring down the water 
of life for the teeming millions in the 
north. Likewise, the moist, forest-clad 
Ghats are the source of the major rivers 
flowing through the central and sou¬ 
thern states. 

But the wanton felling of trees, build¬ 
ing of dams for irrigation and power. 


Western Ghats, catch their breath in unu¬ 
sual delight at the spectacular stretch 
of dense forests below. But for environ¬ 
mentalists on the ground, the Ghats pres¬ 
ent a different picture. What they see is 
not one vast flank of pristine forests, but 
mere bits and pieces of a fast-vanishing 
biological treasure trove. 

Studies by botanists, zoologists and 
other specialists have shown that the 
Western Ghats have been overex¬ 
ploited. And what worries them is that 


the plunder is still on. 

"There is havoc in the Western 
Ghats,” says Father Cecil J. Saldhana, a 
noted botanist, who has studied the 
Ghats for more than four decades. 
"There is an intricate web of life out 
there, which we have to preserve and 
analyse." 

The Western Ghats, which stretch for 
about 5,700 km through the six states of 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Goa, Karnataka, 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala, are crucial to 
the ecology and economy of southern 
India, as the mountain range is the sour¬ 
ce of almost all the major rivers in the 







south. 

It is second only to the Himalayas as 
far as bio-diversity is concerned. Of the 
1,200 species of birds in the country, 
about 500 can be found in the Western 
Ghats, of the 16,000 flowering plants, 
over 6,000 still survive, though a third of 
them are facing extinction. India has ten 
per cent of the world’s 16,000 species of 
butterflies and more than 320 inhabit 
these ranges 

Ages ago, poet Kalidasa had likened 
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the Ghats to a maiden. But eight years j 

ago, Madhav Gadgil, an eminent scien- 
tist and head of the Centre for Ecological j Sfej fl x 
Studies at the Indian Institute of Science ’ 

(IIS), wrote in an article that the mai- ^ 

den’s "sari of rich green forests was in ^ 

shreds and tatters. It has been tom off by 
the greedy elite and gnawed at by the j^5SjiSfe\ ^ 
poor striving to make a living". \ 

And dramatic though it may sound, 

Gadgil can hardly be faulted for exagge- 
ration. The forests of the Ghats have suf- 
fered large-scale encroachment by a bur- 
geoning population, mega dams, mines 
and industnes processing forest 
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products. 

"A combination of all these factors 
have reduced the Western Ghats to a terr¬ 
ible state," says A.N. Yellappa Reddy, 
environment secretary, Karnataka. 
“What we have failed to realise is that 
the degradation of the Western Ghats 
lead to the degradation of the southern 
states." 

E veryone agrees that thousands of 
hectares of Ghat land have been min- 


hile 
poet Kalidasa 
had likened 
the Ghats to a 
maiden, 
today, a 
scientist says 
that her sari 
of rich green 
forests has 
been torn off 
bv the greedy 
elite and the 
hungry poor 
striving to 
make a living 


| ed by illegal encroachments, yet H.D. 
Deve Gowda’s government in Karnata¬ 
ka said recently that all such incursions 
up to December last year would be regu¬ 
larised. "That means nearly 40,000 hec¬ 
tares of the Ghat region will be given 
over to be destroyed further," says an 
environmental officer, who prefers ano¬ 
nymity. "How can we save the Western 
Ghats if the government pursues such 
policies?" he asks. 

This is alarming because farming has 


already affected the region’s ecology. 
For this, Reddy blames the British, who 
started coffee and tea cultivation in the 
highlands, and subsequent government 
policies since Independence "By encou¬ 
raging encroachment on forest land in 
the name of increasing food production, 
the governments opened the floodgates 
for the Ghat’s destruction," he says. 

Agrees Madhav Gadgil. He believes 
that cultivation in the Ghats is not only 
non-sustainable but harmful in the long 
run. "While the yield from valley agricul¬ 
ture and horticulture has improved due 
to tactors like higher-yielding 
varieties and use of fertili¬ 
sers," says Gadgil, "what 
we have to think about is 
that the chemical fertili¬ 
sers will deplete the 
micro-nutrients in the 
soil. Also pests and dis¬ 
eases will evolve to resist 
pesticides." And these 
fears are not just hypothe¬ 
tical; the detrimental 
effects arc already becom¬ 
ing v;*iblc, he says. 

Farming techniques in 
the Ghats have also 
changed over time. 
People displaced by 
hydel projects have shift¬ 
ed from terrace cultiva¬ 
tion of the valleys to hill- 
slope cultivation. This 
has led to the clearing of 
forests and loss of the rich 
top soil. 

Dams and reservoirs, 
too, are said to have done 
considerable harm. The 
region's valleys, gorges 
and abundant water inspi¬ 
red the building of 41 
major and 56 minor dams 
to irrigate the eastern 
plains and generate 
power. In addition, 33 
major and 43 minor dams 
are currently under vari¬ 
ous stages ot completion. 

Environmentalists say the reservoirs 
have set off a vicious chain reaction. On 
the one hand, they submerged vast tracts 
in the valleys and, on the other, forced 
people to denude forests to carve out 
new cultivable plots. This, in turn, 
increased the siltation rate in the catch¬ 
ment areas and has markedly reduced 
the capacity of the reservoirs. 

Mines, for their part, have only hasten¬ 
ed the degradation. The Western Ghats 
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In India we'd rather travel 

I 



?|n£iafrfa>dd t -Indian culture* Indian hospitality...we love it all. 
Naturariy. When it comes to flying we insist on Indian Airlines." 

. :Biggar planes^ greater leg-room, extra baggage allowance, 
a natiorialreservations...just a few of the 
preriniums that only Indian Airlines can offer. 

Yes. Slowly but surely, more and more fliers are rediscovering 
the comforts of flying a large airline. 

Shouldn’t you too? ... 


Conte home to 
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the Indian way. 
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have huge deposits of bauxite, mangane¬ 
se and iron, which arc being extracted 
for the last few decades In their book. 
Birds of Hill Regions of Karnataka , 
A.K, Chakravarthy and K P Poor- 
nachandra Tejaswi have said' "Each 
open cast mining like Kudremukh Iron 
Ore Company is responsi * 
ble for the loss of natural f 
regeneration extending § 

(for) a distance of eight to £ 
ten kilometre every year." 

"Mining is having 
cataspophic results," 
saysSaldhana "The mini¬ 
ng companies arc digging 
everywhere and causing 
nothing hut very, very 
deep pits" A survey con¬ 
ducted by environmental 
groups in 1988 showed 
that the mining belt of 
Goa is one of the biggest 
ecological disaster zones 
in the Western Ghats. "I 
call it the ‘rape of Goa\" 
says an indignant 
Saldhana. 

A survey has shown 
that an entire mountain 
range is disappearing, lea¬ 
ving behind dead and arti¬ 
ficial hillocks formed by 
piles of rejected mining extracts. 
And loose earth, stones and gravel from 
these dumps are washed down by rain, 
flooding paddy fields with a thick sludge. 

This has been the story all along the 
Western Ghats. The situation in Gujarat 
and Maharashtra, where large-scale min¬ 
ing activities are on, is similar to that of 
Goa. In Kerala, human population is 
exerting an immense pressure on the 
Ghats. In Tamil Nadu, the Nilgiris arc 
fast losing their lustre. And in Karnata¬ 
ka, the situation is no better. 

As a result, animals inhabiting the 
Ghats are becoming endangered. Seven 
mammals have been endangered 
already. Of these, the lion-tailed 
macaque has suffered the most due to 
loss of habitat and the Nilgiri thar has 
! lost its grassland to human encroach¬ 
ment. The other mammals facing extinc¬ 
tion are the Malabar civet, Nilgiri 
langur, grizzled giant squirrel, the small 
Travancore flying squirrel and the Nilgi¬ 
ri marten. 

Larger animals are also being threate¬ 
ned by reservoirs, human settlements, 
roads and farms. A review of the eleph¬ 
ant population in southern India by P. 
Vijayakumaran Nair, R. Sukumar and 


Madhav Gadgil has shown that the 
pachyderms are facing a grave threat 
because of vanishing habitat. Besides, 
as their natural corridors disappear, 
migrating elephant herds are attacking 
human settlements and are, in turn, beco¬ 
ming exposed to human retaliation. 



In Tamil Nadu, the 
Nilgiris are fast losing 
their lustre. The Nilgiri 
thar (top) has lost its 
grassland to human 
encroachment The Nilgiri 
langur and the Nilgiri 
marten axe also fast losing 
their habitats 


Besides mammals, amphibians and 
reptiles, unique to the Western Ghat eco¬ 
system, are likewise disappearing. Says 
Gadgil. "We arc hardly realising this 
because of our near-total ignorance of 
this fauna. In the Nilgiris, for example, 
there are about a hundred kinds of fish 
which are specific to the area. We don’t 
know what is happening to them since 
there have been no studies on the effects 
of the degradation of the Ghats on the 
smallei fauna and micro-organisms." 

And aggravating the crisis are a num¬ 
ber of factories that have come up in the 
Ghais. "The few industries, which have 
come up in the region, have unfortunate¬ 
ly proven a blight, rather than a boom. 
They arc exhausting natural resources, 
polluting the environment and bringing 
little benefit to the local population," 
says Gadgil. 

These industries — - saw mills, bnek 
and tile units, paper, polyfibre, match- 
wood and plywood factories — all use 
forest produce. The problem now is that 
the number of such industries are far in 
excess of what the forests can sustain. 
As a result, Gadgil points out, softwood 
and bamboo have virtually disappeared 
in many forest ranges. 

T hings had been going from bad to 
worse for decades, but the first real 
campaign to ‘Save the 
Western Ghats’ began 
when environmentalists 
resisted Silent Valley pro¬ 
ject in Kerala. The valley 
had been identified by the 
British as a dam site way 
back in 1929. 

But when work finally 
began in 1976, greens 
and non-government 
organisations, including 
the Worldwide Fund for 
Nature apd the Kerala 
Shastra Sahitya Parishad, 
cried halt. And it was to Indira 
Gandhi’s credit that she heeded the envi¬ 
ronmentalists* plea and had the project 
dropped. 

Since then, environmentalists have 
been waging a relentless war. The North 
Kanara district of Karnataka, for instan¬ 
ce, has been the cradle of many move¬ 
ments. The district, which straddles the 
mountain range and is said to have the 
finest forests in the Western Ghats, has 
lost 54 per cent of its forest cover over 
the last three decades. 

This has made the people acutely con¬ 
scious of the region’s environment. So 
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much so that the Kannada litterateur, Dr 
Shivaram Karanth, even contested a par¬ 
liamentary election with environment as 
his plank. 

The campaign for the environment 
has, over time, acquired the shape of a 
mass movement. People have forced the 
government to modify the Bedthi pro¬ 
ject, started the Chipko movement 
(Appiko in Kannada) and have also tak¬ 
en up cudgels against mining of black 
crystalline limestone in an area called 
Yana. 

These, however, are regional pro¬ 
grammes involving only the local 
people. The only campaign, which 
aroused national interest, was the four- 
month ‘Save the Western Ghats’ cam¬ 
paign from November 1987 to February 
1988. 

The movement, however, couldn’t be 
sustained. Gadgil, who was one of its 
leaders, admits: "The campaign was lar¬ 
gely organised by people based outside 


forest products are shared by the villa¬ 
gers and the forest department. Large 
tracts of degraded areas have been reclai¬ 
med for plantations with trees that yield 
fuel, fruits and fodder. M Wc have involv¬ 
ed the local people right from the plant¬ 
ing stages and we are raising about one 
crore seedlings," says Sadashivaiah. 

"Environment management is like a 
balancing act of an acrobat. If you can’t 
manage it, you fall on one side or the 
other with disastrous results," says 
Saldhana. 


THE EASTERN GHATS 


A long chain of broken hills running 
north-east to south-east along the 
cast coast is a natural treasure trove. 
Known as the Eastern Ghats, the moun¬ 
tains run through three districts in Oris¬ 
sa, 13 districts in Andhra Pradesh and 
seven in Tamil Nadu. 

While the government and private 


Intense calcite, bauxite and limestone 
mining in the Ghat sections of Orissa 
has already driven the primitive Khonds 
from their habitat to the forests of 
Andhra Pradesh, giving rise to consler- 




A Koya woman 
(above) and the 
Parangi tribals of 
Karaiguda in the 
Eastern Ghats: 
the primitive 
tribal groups are 
under a constant 
threat of eviction 


the Ghats; hence follow-up hasn’t been 
easy." But there were some real achieve¬ 
ments: the felling of trees in evergreen 
forests was banned and studies and 
research initiated. 

Another fallout was that the Western 
Ghats caught international attention and 
funds to protect its ecosystem began 
coming in. So far, the largest beneficiary 
has been the Karnataka forest depart¬ 
ment, which has been allotted Rs 8,402 
crore by the London-based Overseas 
Development Agency. A.S. Sadashivai¬ 
ah, the chief conservator of forests 
(Western Ghats), says the project would 
stress on joint management of forests. 

Already, village forest development 
funds have been created to ensure that 


operators are making hay by exploiting 
the Ghats’ rich mineral deposits, tropi¬ 
cal forests and semi-evergreen scrub 
jungle, nearly 38 primitive tribal groups 
(27 in Andhra Pradesh) are living under 
a constant threat of eviction. 

Official records show that tribals, 
comprising only three per cent of the 
population in these districts, are spread 
over 40 per cent of the land mass, but an 
influx of non-tribals, with patronage 
from the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) 
and the Congress, are making steady 
inroads into the region. And recent 
efforts of the TDP government in 
Andhra Pradesh to promote mining and 
gemstone collection have added new 
threats to the Ghats’ ecosystem. 


SHARPSHOOTER 


nation among the primitive tribal groups 
living in Andhra. 

Although there are two legislations 
protecting tribal land in Andhra 
Pradesh, successive governments creat¬ 
ed several tribal sub-plans that led to tri¬ 
bal lands being transferred to non- 
tribals. The last survey of tribal land was 
done by the British in 1935, but the tri¬ 
bes themselves have not kept any recor¬ 
ds. This has encouraged encroachment. 

"The only lands left with the tribals 
are the uncultivable forests, rocky 
mounds and the difficult terrains," says 
Dr Shivaramakrishna, director of Shak- 
ti, a voluntary organisation of East Goda¬ 
vari district. 

Out of nearly 22,000 disputes involv- 
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THE BUTTERFLY MAN 


Harish Gaonkar on how butterflies provide the clue to 
the bio-diversity in the Western Ghats 


F br Harish Gaonkar, butterflies 
have been a passion since he was 
a five-year-old. Dubbed as the 'But¬ 
terfly man" by Bangaloreans, Gaon¬ 
kar has been studying the insects of 
the Indian subcontinent for years. 

As a visiting scientist with the 
Danish agency, DANIDA, Gaonkar 
has been trekking the Western Ghats 
to observe the butterflies. "There are 
320 species of butterflies in this 
region, of which 80 cannot be found 
anywhere else," he says. So far, he 
has been able to track down 250 of 
these species. 

To Gaonkar, butterflies provide 
the clue to die bio-diversity in an 
area. "The insects and the plants have 
evolved together," he says, "and the 
presence of one species of butterflies 
indicate the kinds of plants that are 
available in the region." This is 
because the larvae of a particular spe¬ 
cies of butterfly feed only on particu¬ 
lar plants. 

The plants, in turn, reveal the eco¬ 
logy of the area. "It is an ecological 
network of interdependent existence 


which can tell the whole story," says 
Gaonkar. And in order to relate the 
story, he is building a database of 
16,000 maps—one on each species 
of butterfly — to pinpoint the area, 
which has the richest bio-diversity. 



HARISH GAONKAR 


So far, his research has not reveal¬ 
ed any serious anomalies in the but¬ 
terfly world. "I don’t think any has 
become extinct," says Gaonkar, "but 
many species have certainly become 
very rare. This is a good indicator of 


environmental change and is entirely 
due to the disappearance of forest 
areas as well as grasslands in the 
Western Ghats." 

Most of the plants, butterflies feed 
on, also have medicinal value. As 
they are interdependent, with the dis¬ 
appearance of one, the other would 
die. That's why Gaonkar is drawing 
up plans to open butterfly farms in 
Karnataka. 

"This would not only ensure that 
bofo the species of medicinal plants 
and butterflies survive, butalsoprovi- 
de employment to the tribals of the 
Western Ghats who understand this 
kind of ecological preservation very 
well," he says. 

Decades of studying butterflies 
has not dampened the man's enthusi¬ 
asm, "I still get a thrill when I see a 
rare one," he says, and recalls having 
spotted the Travancore Evening 
Brown near Coorg recently. "In the 
last hundred years, I was the second 
person to have spotted this one," 
announces Gaonkar, gleefully. • 



ing 94,000 acres in the Eastern Ghat dis¬ 
tricts of Andhra Pradesh, nearly 74,000 
acres, involving 19,000 violations, went 
in favour of non-tribals, while only 
20,000 acres in 3,000 cases were won by 
the tribals in 1992-93. 

Since 1980, tribals have been losing 
their land because of another govem- 

E ilicy. While settling the lands of 
is (hill chiefs or zamindars), the 
Pradesh government left the set¬ 


tlement ambiguous, thus, allowing land- 
owners to lease out hill tracts for mining 
activity. 

In Vishakhapatnam district alone, 
nearly 25 mining leases were sanctioned 
by the previous Congress government. 
In Vizianagaram, Srikakulam, Kham- 
mam and Adilabad districts, plywood 
factories and paper mills have come up. 
Several cotton-ginning mills have also 
emerged in Adilabad to make use of the 


cotton produced by non-tribals on bena- 
mi tribal lands. 

In early March, the Andhra Pradesh 
High Court issued a stay order on the 
construction of a 90-ft road between the 
calcite mines of Mimmalapadu and 
Demuku off the Vishakhapatnam- 
Machkund state highway. The road was 
to be built by Birla Percilas Ltd, a divi¬ 
sion of Indian Rayons, to extract 1,000 
tonnes of calcite for their Rs 275-crore 
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sea water magnesia plant, 20 km from 
Vishakhapatnam. 

The stay order came in the wake of 
petitions filed by two Nakkalora tribals 
on behalf of 200 tribal families. Besides 
encroaching on nearly 200 acres of culti¬ 
vable land, including 35 acres of tribal 
patta (land), the project was going to 
affect 116 tribal families, 75 houses and 
nearly 100 trees. In the last week of 
June, the tribals of nearly 50 villages 
met under the aegis of Samata, a volunta¬ 
ry organisation, and pledged to prevent 
the construction of the road. 

The tribals of Ananta- g — ■ - 

giri hills are not alone in £ 
this fight. The Kondado- % 
ra, Kutiya, Valmiki and | 

Bhagat tribal comnium- 5 
lies, living in 20 villages 
around the famous caves 
with four- 

million-year-old rock for¬ 
mations, have also lent 
their support. 

Above the caves are 
ten calcite, limestone and 
mica mines spread over 
900 acres. The Andhra 
Pradesh government had 
cleared the leases of mine 
owners but refused to 
give patta to nearly 200 
families in the 20 hamlets. 

Besides extraction of 
minerals, the Eastern 
Ghat ecology is being har¬ 
med by unscientific mini¬ 
ng of gemstones by busi¬ 
nessmen from Orissa. 

Studies by the Andhra 
University geologist, Dr TlV 

C. Kashipathi, have unSCicn 
revealed gemstone depo¬ 
sits worth Rs 5,000 crore are g£ 
in the Ghat hillocks. 

But the state governments have not 
taken any step towards planned extrac¬ 
tion; instead, they have allowed illegal 
mining to flourish. At present, traders 
from Orissa and Maharashtra are exploi¬ 
ting the reserves under police and admi¬ 
nistrative protection. 

Apart from the reckless exploitation 
of natural resources by the plains 
people, the tribals of the Eastern Ghats 
are also facing a peculiar social pro¬ 
blem. It has been found that non-tribals, 
coming to the Ghats as businessmen or 
government employees, start living with 
tribal women only to desert them after 
sometime. This has resulted in a large 
number of unwed mothers. 


In 1992-93, a survey carried out by 
Aware, a voluntary organisation, identi¬ 
fied nearly 2,300 urwed mothers. And 
almost 1.500 of them were living as pro- 
stituies in non-tribal areas after being 
socially boycotted by then ow n people. 

T he Eastern Ghats, comprising eight 
well-known mountain peaks and 13 
valleys with an abundance of medicinal 
plant*, herbs and nearly 2(X) types*of 
ornamental plums, are still an unexplor¬ 
ed world. 

Naturally, environmentalists from 


multinationals to set up agri-farms in tri¬ 
bal areas. For its part, the TDP govern¬ 
ment in Andhra Pradesh is busy award¬ 
ing MoUs to industrialists waiting to 
cash in on the riches of the Ghats. 

The TDP has also given a mining 
lease to Birla Periclas Ltd at Karaiguda, 
on the banks of the Gosthani river. The 
place is inhabited by the Parangis, a pri¬ 
mitive tribal group. Despite denials by 
the Birlas, mine prospecting by their 
agents or the ACC-GEM group is 
already on. 

The government's policies are, 



The ecology of the Eastern Ghats is also being harmed by 
unscientific mining of gemstones. Studies have revealed that there 
are gemstone deposits worth Rs 5,000 crore in the Ghat hillocks 


various universities have demanded that 
the region be declared a ‘protected 
zone'. Almost every agency working in 
this belt has stressed afforestation to 
improve the lives of tribals, who still 
depend on forests U) a very large extent. 

Studies by the National Institute of 
Oceanography (NIO) and the National 
Remote Sensing Agency have revealed 
that the forest cover of the Eastern Ghats 
is going down by seven per cent every 
year. The 125 sq.km of mangroves in the 
Godavari and Krishna deltas are shrink¬ 
ing at the alarming rate of 2-15 per cent 
per annum, say NIO studies. 

Besides giving mining leases, the 
state governments are also encouraging 


however, not going unopposed. Nearly 
145 such mining leases and another 43 
land leases in the Ghat forests are being 
resisted by NGOs and individuals. 

"Unless the government creates alter¬ 
native sources of livelihood for the tri¬ 
bals, encourages them to preserve fore¬ 
sts and removes all non-tribals from the 
scheduled areas, the ecology of the 
Eastern Ghats will be written off in the 
next 20 years," says Prof. K.V. Ramana, 
environmentalist and former vice- 
chancellor of Andhra University. 

But are the governments ready to 
heed that fair warning? • 

Omni Umkm*h/B*ngmtor* *nd Q.B. 
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Getting round 
the ban 


With the launch of the Kingfisher line of 
casual wear, the UB group devises an 
ingenious way of beating the restrictions on 
liquor advertising 


£ 


ay "Kingfisher'' and the 
word conjures up alluring 
images of beer bottles. But 
another Kingfisher range 
was launched in the market 
recently and it has nothing to do with the 
golden frothing ale; it is a brand new line 
of casual wear. 

A beer and designer clothes with the 
same brand name? Initially, there were 
suspicions that this was just another 
form of surrogate advertising, another 
device to get round the government ban 



on liquor ads. But as designer Manoviraj 
Khosla, the creator of the Kingfisher 
range of casuals, points out, "Mine is a 
genuine brand. It is certainly not proxy 
advertising for the UB’s Kingfisher 
beer." 

That, however, does not mean that 
there is nothing in common between the 
two products. Khosla has the backing of 
Vijay Mallya’s powerful UB group. But 
what’s interesting is that the launch of 
the Kingfisher line of casuals sets the 
trend of a new form of liquor adverti¬ 
sing. And corporate-watchers feel that 
other liquor companies may just pick up 
the idea. 

Khosla says that while designing the 
clothes he has kept in mind the image of 
the Kingfisher beer. "Kingfisher has the 
image of fun and exuberence. I wanted 
to do a line of casual clothes which 
would project the same image," Khosla 
asserts. But the designer, who says he 
would not have gone for the idea if the 
beer was called 4 Guru’ or ‘Dada\ conce¬ 
des, "Oh well, Kingfisher is going to get 
mileage out of my product. At the same 
time, the name will not kill my image 
either. It is like you scratch my back and 
l scratch yours." 

Kalyan Ganguly, executive vice presi¬ 
dent of UB’s breweries division, agrees 
with Khosla. ’’The two Kingfisher pro¬ 



ducts will work synergetically. The 
Kingfisher beer, which has 22 per cent 
of the market share, has an established 
brand name which will help push the clo¬ 
thes. And the casual clothes, which will 
make a lifestyle statement, will reinfor¬ 
ce the image of the beer." 

T hough this concept of advertising is 
relatively new to India,*it is the done 
thing in the West. For instance, cigaret- 
tee manufacturers like Dunhill, Marlbo¬ 
ro and Camel sell a range of products 
from jeans to lighters which have helped 
bolster the brand name. 

In India, where alcohol ads are ban¬ 
ned, liquor manufacturers have long 
sought recourse to what is known as sur¬ 
rogate advertising — promoting brands 
through non-existent products ranging 
from crystal glasses, playing cards to 
after shave. Everyone, of course, knew 
that these products did not exist, yet 
huge amounts of money were spent to 
"sell" them. 

Not that liquor barons didn’t make an 
issue out of the ban. Says Vijay Mallya, 
"In a free market, I have every right to 
advertise my product as any other manu¬ 
facturer. By banning liquor advertising, 
the government is denying the consumer 
the right of choice." But when the 
government showed no signs of 





















relenting, liquor manu¬ 
facturers had to make do 
with surrogate 

advertising. 

Now, even that has 
been binned. Not 
throughout the country, 
but in such BJP-ruled sta¬ 
tes as Maharashtra and 
Delhi. The ban is so 
stringent that agencies 
are wary of even taking 
advertisements in publi¬ 
cations which arc circulat¬ 
ed mostly outside these 
two states. Because, 
under the rules, if even a single copy of a 
newspaper or magazine carrying liquor 
ads finds its way into Maharashtra or 
Delhi, the liquor companies can be stop¬ 
ped from selling their products in these 
two states. The result is that liquor baro¬ 
ns do not want to risk advertising even in 
papers that are published from outside 
Delhi and Maharashtra. 

Liquor manufacturers say that the ban 
has hit the India Made Foreign Liquor 
(IMFL) segment the most. Because an 
Indian company just cannot afford to 
keep advertising an IMFL on an .interna¬ 
tional network lijte Star TV, where there 
are no restrictions on advertising booze. 
However* the company producing 


Smirnoff — now heing 
sold in India — can 
afford it since the ad- 
campaigns are sponsored 
by the multinational units 
and not the local branches. 

"Competition among 
the Indian liquor compan¬ 
ies was quite severe 
because of the earlier 
ban," says Vasantha Kal- 
bagaal, regional manager 
(south) of Mudra Diversi¬ 
fied. Now, with competi¬ 
tion from the internation¬ 
al brands and the two sta¬ 
tes clamping down, it is 
getting tough to sell 
liquor products. "Even 
when some of the compa¬ 
nies have slashed prices", 
points out Kalbagual 
"they have found them¬ 
selves at a disadvantage, 
since they cannot sell 
their products like tooth¬ 
pastes by proclaiming 
"Rs 50 off in any form of 
advertising." 

"As it was, it was a 
challenge for admen to 


ting and positioning their brands. Includ¬ 
ed in this are major sponsored events 
like horse-racing. But with the present 
ban on liquor advertising in the two sta¬ 
tes, companies are looking at other ways 
to keep their names afloat in the market. 

One of the marketing strategies forse- 
en by Lakshminarayanan is the taking 
over of outlets by the liquor companies, 
"This has already happened with cigaret¬ 
te companies," he says pointing out the 
numerous ITC kiosks which have come 
up in various places. "I think the liquor 
outlets will be the next battle ground, 
because through such shops, a company 
like UB can have a place from where it 
can sell all its brands. Somewhat like the 
BPL galleries." 

In fact, this already seems to be happe¬ 
ning. Smirnoff, which was the first to 
launch its famous T-shirts* is looking at 
point-of-purchasc salep. Raja* the con¬ 
troller of south for International Distil¬ 
lers Limited which markets Smirnoff, 
says, "We might begin placing our mar- 
ketmen at outlets and ask people to taste 
our products and lure them into buying 
our brands." 

One other ploy could be flooding the 
market with products which are linked 
to the image of the liquor brand. Wh ile 
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Says designer Manoviraj Khosia, 
"Oh well, Kingfisher is going to 
get mileage out of my casual wear 
range (above). At the same time* 
the name will not kill my image 
either. It is like you scratch my 
back and I scratch yours" 


make their advertisements as dis¬ 
tinctive as possible." says R. Lakshmina¬ 
rayanan, chief operation officer of 
Mudra Communications. "With custo¬ 
mers more susceptible to brand names 
now, the brand wars are really hotting 
up. The ban could not have come at * 
more inconvenient time," he says. Lak¬ 
shminarayanan feels that "the introduc¬ 
tion of the Kingfisher line of casual wear 
is one of the best ways to keep up the 
image of the brand. Because as a mar¬ 
keteer, I look at it as an aid to help satura¬ 
te the mind of the consumer with the 
name". 

E very year, the liquor companies toge¬ 
ther spend crores of rupees on marke¬ 


Lakshminarayanan thinks that many 
companies are likely to take the Kingfi¬ 
sher path shortly, it is the UB group 
which has clearly had a head-start. With 
the introduction of the Kingfisher line of 
clothes, Ganguly says, the company has 
hit upon a strategy which will "make our 
brands into commodities. We want to 
sell the clothes not just in India but in all 
the 20 countries where our beer is sold". 

Khosia now has plans to come up 
with a whole range of shoes, socks, belts 
and even underwear. All bearing the 
Kingfisher brand name. Some 
brainwashing! • 

Qsuii Umkmmh/Bmngmlore 
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GUEST COLUMN! 


JAYSHREE SENQUPTA 


Suddenly after 
four years of open¬ 
ing up and econo¬ 
mic liberalisation 
there are pro-poor 
programmes galo¬ 
re. Have the num¬ 
bers increased 
over the last four 
years? We do not 
know, because the government is not 
releasing a Planning Commission docu¬ 
ment which is suposcd to contain the lat¬ 
est poverty figures But the way the 
government is going about distributing 
money to the poor obviously shows that 
it has something to fear w hen it comes to 
asking them for votes in the next general 
election. 




SOP 

OPERA 

The "ovenunent s sudden 
( o/u ’em for die poor Inis a lol lo 
do with the elections next sear 



Sops are bad for the exchequer, but 
good for the poor, at least temporarily. 
The latest is that the Revamped Public 
Distribution System (RPDG) has been 
extended from 1175 blocks to 2446 
blocks which means that more people 
(246 million rather than 164 million) 
will be able to partake of the subsidised 
food grains scheme. But there is a snag 
— the rich will also avail of the RPDS, 
and buy food grain at low prices. Mid¬ 
day school meals have been announced 
in many states, and an incentive scheme 
for the girl child has been introduced 
among beedi workers in the country. 
Each girl child of beedi workers will get 
Rupee 1 per day if she attends a primary 
school. Poverty alleviation progammes 
like health, housing and rural works pro¬ 


grammes like watershed development 
have been stepped up. While the World 
Bank might be frowning at the gaping 
fiscal deficit resulting from all these pro¬ 
poor, non-budgeted expenditure, the 
poor are getting the much-needed 
attention. 

All these past few years, the need for 
foreign investment has been drummed 
into our ears. But a trip to an Indian villa¬ 
ge will convince anyone that the poor 
still remain poor in the rural areas. Many 
are still as illiterate, badly clothed and 
badly housed as before. Marginal 
changes may have occured but an astoun¬ 
ding figure of 325 million people are 
still below the poverty line. As many rec¬ 
ent pictures of rural India in different 
magazines (including this one) show. 


the poor still have serious problems find¬ 
ing jobs, especially in backward areas. 
Poor people arc strapped for cash. 

There is a sense of timclcssness about 
their poverty. Rural poverty as captured 
by Satyajit Ray's camera is still visible 
today, decades later. Some people may 
find poverty picturesque, especially 
foreigners. They go to the villages and 
buy off windows, cots, cupboards and 
jewellery and display them in their draw¬ 
ing rooms in New Delhi or Washington. 
Even famous boutiques in New Delhi 
have them in their shop windows. But 
one can picture the tears in the eyes of 
the men and women who sold their 
meagre belongings for paltry sums of 
money. 

Since the opening up of the Indian eco- 
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dealings are in big cities and air- 
conditioned hotel rooms and board 
rooms over glasses of mineral water; 
there is not a whilf of poverty. In short, 
foteign investors are not going for pover¬ 
ty alleviation projects which give jobs to 
the poor. 

Today many people are turning 
swadeshi angry with the new hype over 
foreign investment and the invasion of 
our traditions and culture by foreign 
media and values. Hven the French are 
hating such intrusion by the American 
media and cinema. They have accused 
the US of ‘cultural dumping’ and have 
resisted the free trade in audio-visual 
products. The best bet w ould he to scre¬ 
en all foreign investment carefully and 
to maintain a ‘level playing field’ for 
domestic industry, meaning, no unfair 


examples of people who have done well 
in a hostile environment. 

NRIs have the foreign exchange, 
expertise and contacts with foreign com¬ 
panies. The Sadhani Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the Reserve Bank has cleared the 
way for NRI investmentment recently. 
Attracting NRIs in equity participation 
rather than offering them only special 
deposit facilities (FCNR) has been a 
good move. NRIs will be allowed to 
acquire a maximum stake of 24 per cent 
oi the paid-up capital of a company with¬ 
out requiring a general body resolution. 
They could invest in real estate and hous¬ 
ing with free repatriability of profit and 
pricipal allowed. The three year lock-in 
period and the ceiling of 16 per cent on 
remittances of profits will he removed. 
They could take up sick industries 
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and rev ive them and have 
been exempted from vari¬ 
ous hitches normally 
applicable to buyers of 
sick enterprises like a 
five year lock-in period 
and the need to declare 
the shares of the compa¬ 
ny below' par value for 
two years. NRIs have 
been encouraged to inv¬ 
est in education, provid¬ 
ed the investment is on a 
non-repatriable basis. 


nomy, more foreigners come to India on 
business trips than as tourists. Foreign 
investors have been wooed both in India 
and abroad by our ministers and officia¬ 
ls. Foreign investnment is definitely 
necessary for the money the investors 
bring and the technology they can offer. 
They consider coming to India worth¬ 
while because of the huge rttarket, and 
not because India has abundance of 
cheap labour. 

As all students of economics know, 
labour is a fraction of the total cost in 
modem production systems. Naturally, 
foreign companies are interested in pro¬ 
jects which will give them steady 
returns on investment, and that preclu 
des investment in villages where there is 
no infrastructure or skilled labour. Their 


advantage should be given to foreign 
investors. Rasy takeovers and buyouts 
should be guarded against just as hot 
money that enters for speculative pur¬ 
poses should be. Many foreign firms are 
also adept at giving commissions and bri¬ 
bes (‘educational expenses’) and are 
experts at tax evasion. So, check their 
records in their own countries first. The 
attitude should be that foreign invest¬ 
ment complements domestic invest¬ 
ment needs, and fills the necessary gap. 
It should not replace domestic industry. 

There are also other reasons for de¬ 
mystifying the typical Western foreign 
investor. They should first prove them¬ 
selves and then be given concessions. 
Indians living abroad may be the clever¬ 
est of professionals or the best of busines¬ 
smen, yet they need to prove themselves 
all the time. Indian companies have to 
compete fiercely with entrenched busi¬ 
ness empires to get to the top. I am remin¬ 
ded of the Palanpuri diamond merchants 
of Antwerp, Belgium, who have come 
up fighting the Jewish cartel in the dia¬ 
mond business. Now' they are among the 
richest NRIs in Europe The NRIs are 


The NRIs would also be allowed to 
invest in plantations and agriculture. 
Their‘investment is likely to have an 
emotional content since many have 
come from rural areas and they may 
want to invest in their villages and towns. 
It is strange that even after years abroad, 
many NRIs do not feel integrated in 
their host countries May he they are 
also not fully accepted because of their 
colour or culture 

Wooing the NRIs is probably the best 
form of attracting foreign investment. 
So far, very little had been done to give 
them the kind of concessions they want¬ 
ed because the assumption was that 
NRIs will come if they want to. Inherent 
jealousies of compatriots striking it rich 
abroad made people label them as ‘Not 
required Indians’and ‘Not really Indi¬ 
ans’. As all know, 75 per cent of the fore¬ 
ign investment in China has come from 
the non-resident Chinese and in India 
only 37 per cent of the foreign invest¬ 
ment has come from NRIs in 1994. Sure¬ 
ly, it could be more and better-directed. • 

Jayshree Sengupta la a Delhi-baaed economist 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


■ Marie the 
change 

D epite appearances to the 
contrary, there is some 
cheer in the Enron camp. For 
one, N.K. Salve is convinced 
about getting his own man as 
chairman of the Central 
Electricity Authority. For 
another, the company is 
cock-a-hoop about what it 
claims is a change in the Shiv 
Sena's attitude to the project. 
Apparently, Rebecca Mark, 
Enron’s ‘contioversiai' (a 
nice unlibellous word) chief 
executive has been in touch 
with Ba! Thackeray and he 
has dropped many of his 
earlier objections. 

Tht^ marks a considerable 
change because earlier. 



Rebecca Mark: will 
Thackeray please help 
out? 


Thackeray and Ciopmath 
Munde, the BJP nominee 
who is deputy chief minister, 
were in agreement while 
Shatad Pawar pal Manohur 
Joshi was pro-Enron. For the 
record, however, the Sena 
denies a change of heart 
regardless of Enron’s 
claims. 

■ Cable fault 

A fter several false starts 
and aborted launch 
dates, TVI, the television 
channel of the Business 
India group (BITV), finally 
went on the air. While the 
quality of picture is better 
than CNN, ATN, or Jain TV, 
the channel’s principal 
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■ After IA,It’s 
Al’s turn 

A fter Indian Airlines, it is 
now the turn of Air 
India to get tough with the 
pilots. Air India pilots are 
India’s highest paid salaried 
employees. In no other 
industry do people get such 



problem is that cable 
operators have been slow to 
sign up 

Oddly enough, in 
Bombay where TV! is 
rowing with the HindujaslN 
Mumbai cable channel, it 
has had the most success in 
signing up operators. The 
problem is that the capital 
operators have only just 
begun shifting. This is 
unfortunate because the 
channel’s greatest strength is 
its news broadcast anchored 
by Badshah Sen, the former 
resident editor of The Times 
of India who has proved to 
be a TV natural. 

At TVI, they are not fazed 
by the delay. They point out 
that nobody watched Zee for 
the first couple of months 
and say that every channel 
takes a little while to hit the 


cable networks. By the end 
of the year, when TVI 
switches satellites and 
becomes a four-channel 
operation (Hindi 
entertainment, news and two 
foreign channels reported to 
he BBC Drama and NBC), 
the cable operators will have 
no choice but to link up any 
way. 


An Al aircraft: running Into 
rough weather 

high salaries. Nevertheless, 
they are surly and greedy. 
They also believe that they 
can squeeze more money out 
of the airline. 

Certainly. Air India is in a 
vulnerable position. Losses 
arc mounting and an 
engineering go-slow has 
adversely affected its 
on-time performance. The 
pilots believe that the airline 
cannot afford another 
agitation and think that the 
minister, Ghulam Nabi 
Azad, who is still recovering 
from a gall bladder ailment, 
lacks the will to fight. 

They’re about to be 
proved wrong. Apparently, 
civil aviation secretary 
Yogesh Chandra lid* told the 
Air India management that 
its job is to manage and not 
to give in without reason. 
This approach has pleased 
chairman Russi Mody (now 
on good terms with his 
minister, secretary and two 
MDs). who is willing to even 
close down the airline for a 
few months than to abdicate 
managerial responsibility. 

Never a dull moment in 
the aviation sector.® 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


The government announces a pay revision for 
PSU executives 

Never mind the fact that the public 
sector undertakings (PSUs) are doing 
badly. In a move that has taken many by 
surprise, the government has announced 
a pay revision for an estimated 3.5 lakh 
executives and board-level members of 
PSUs. The cost to the exchequer: a 
yearly expenditure of Rs 480 crore, which will be met 
entirely through the internal resources of each PSU. 

There’s more. The government has also replaced the 
existing Industrial Dearness Allowance scheme with a 
new scheme linked to the All India Consumer Price Index. 

All this has been done apparently to stop the brain drain 
from the PSUs. A recent survey indicated that many 
talented, top-level PSU executives were opting for the 
voluntary retirement scheme anil taking up highly-paid 
jobs with multinational companies. But it remains to be 
seen whether the revision of pay will achieve the desired 
results. 
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Westward hoi 

The VHP and the Bajrang Dal come to Maharashtra 


E veryone saw them coming. Ever 
since the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) came to power in Maha¬ 
rashtra along with its ally, the Shiv Sena, 
political pundits wondered why it was 
taking so long for the par- f 
ty’s frontal organisations ' 

like the Vishwa Hindu , . , 

Parishad (VHP) and the 
Bajrang Dal to make an 
appearance in the state. 

After all, this was the 
BJP’s golden opportuni¬ 
ty to strengthen its base in 
Maharashtra. 

Last fortnight, Ashok 
Singhal, the VHP 
secretary-general, finally 
made a trip to Bombay to 
prepare the ground for his 
organisation’s entry into 1 

Maharashtra. He met 
chief minister Manohar 
Joshi, deputy chief mini- ■ 

ster Gopinath Munde and t 

other leaders and discuss- life 

ed with them the VHP’s H 

plans for the state. S3 

But the problem is that |S 

the Shiv Sena isn’t too 
keen to let organisations 
like the VHP and the Bai- 
rang Dal operate in what 
is undoubtedly its territo- 
ry. After all, both these 
Hindu outfits have more gjf 

or less the same agenda as mt 
the Sena’s. Allowing the jHS 

VHP and the Bajrang Dal 9L 

a free run in Maharashtra 
would amount to sharing 
the same piece of cake. 

Ashok Singhal is aware of this. That’s 
why he is trying his best to project the 
VHP as a socio-religious outfit as dis¬ 
tinct from the Sena, which he says is 
now a political party. "We are here on a 
socio-religious platform," he asserts. 
Such a view is echoed by Jaybhan Singh 
Pawaiya, the state chief of the Bajrang 
Dal. "Our interest is in social revoluiion. 
All our issues are non-political," he 
says, adding, "Of course, the solutions 
are political." 

But the Sena has reasons to feel threa¬ 


tened. The party is identified with Hin¬ 
dus just as the VHP and the Bajrang Dal. 
Though the Shiv Sena was formed with 
the aim of preserving the Maratha ethos, 
Singhal says that there is nothing called 



Last fortnight, Ashok Singhal 
(above), the VHP 
secretary-general, made a trip to 
Bombay to prepare the ground for 
his organisation’s entry into 
Maharashtra. He met the CM and 
the deputy CM and discussed with 
them the VHP’s plans for the state 


the Maratha ethos; it’s Hindu ethos. In 
fact, the VHP has the added advantage 
of having a presence in large parts of 
northern and central India; the Shiv 
Sena still remains a regional outfit. 

-*— What’s more, though 

the Shiv Sena has more 
MLAs in the Assembly, 
k it’s the BJP which has 

3 been calling the shots 

B over the more crucial 

H issues (example; Enron). 

In other words, the BJP 
Hft will provide all support to 

I Wk the VHP and the Bajrang 

yH Dal to ensure that its pro- 

Kgn grammes meet with 

1|B success. 

W Already, Singhal has 

* extracted an assurance 

from Gopinath Munde 
j ( that the BJP will bring a 

f $ Bill in the Assembly to 

| ban cow slaughter. The 

J J deputy CM has reported- 

| ly also agreed to consider 
f | the following demands of 
the VHP; 

A 'S • A programme for the 

f uplift of the vanvasis (for- 

3 est dwellers). 

. JBy| • Provide finance for the 

''HBl rebuilding of temples in 
'’*11111 the villages. 

# l ntroc,uce Sanskrit and 
the study of the Vedas in 
I schools and colleges of* 
-* the state. 

Sena leaders, of course, have not 
come out openly against the VHP’s 
plans for Maharashtra Not as yet. All 
that a senior Sena minister was willing 
to say was, "Frankly speaking, we in 
Maharashtra know very little about the 
VHP." 

But that’s only the public posture. 
After all, when it comes to competition, 
the Shiv Sena will not give away even an 
inch of its territory without a fight. • 
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WHAT NOW? 

Will he stay on as the chief election commissioner or quit and join politics? 

The options before T.N. Seshan 

T he man who has called politici¬ 
ans worms, bureaucrats call- 
girls and election commissio¬ 
ners M.S. Gill and G.V.G. 
Krishnamurthy donkeys, has 
finally been checkmated by the only 
institution that could have reined him in 
— the Supreme Court. 

On 14 July, a five-member Constitu¬ 
tion Bench — headed by Justice A.M. 
Ahmadi — dismissed chief election 
commissioner (CEC) T.N. Seshan’s 
petition and ruled that there was nothing 
mala fide in the government appointing 
two more election commissioners. 
Seshan had been expecting something 


• Option 1: Stay put 
»Op^on2^.^poofO— 

♦ Option 3; Join p n iHld t 

like that. In fact, his friends say that he 
timed his leave and left for the US so as 
to avoid just such a humiliation. 

And what a humiliation it was! Used 
to browbeating his way and behaving 
like the master of all he surveyed at Nir- 
vachan Sadan, Seshan has been told in 
no uncertain terms that he would hence¬ 
forth have to work in consultation with 
the two other election commissioners. 
And in case of disagreement — the 
democratic majority vote would prevail. 

His crusade for cleaning the electoral 
system notwithstanding, the democratic 
method of functioning is not quite 
Seshan’s style. Besides, you can't call 
people donkeys in print and then reaso¬ 
nably expect them to be amiable to you, 

T.N. Soshan: 1 have nothing loft to 
provo at the Election Commission" 
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specially when they needn't. 

By common consent, Seshan’s four- 
and-a-half-year tenure as CEC has been 
a landmark one. And by implication, 
also a controversial one. He began with 
a controversy as he was brought in over 
Rama Devi, who was the acting CEC 
after R.V. Peri Shastri's term expired. 

Since then, his shooting- 
from-the-mouth style made him a folk 
hero among the middle class even as it 
irked the victims of his target practice — 
bureaucrats, politicians and the press. 

Ironical really, that a man credited 
with protecting the democratic system 
while in office is considered a danger to 
democracy "if left untrammelled". But 
that’s Seshan for you. And it is exactly 
his personal style that will make it neces¬ 
sary for him to act on the adverse judge¬ 
ment — one way or the other. 

T hat he will not take an adverse judge¬ 
ment lying down, Seshan has already 
indicated earlier. What exactly he will 
do, he has not said. Here are the options 
that are open to him. 

Option 1: Stay put 

Clipped though he may be, Seshan 
could come back, stay put and continue 
to do what he’s best at — bully Nir- 
vachan Sadan officials including Gill 
and Krishnamurthy. 

Though the court upheld the appoint¬ 
ment of the two ECs, Seshan continues 
to be the chie/ EC. His counsel G. 
Ramaswamy says the court hasn’t even 
left him the freedom to hire or fire an offi¬ 
ce peon. But as they say, boys will be 
boys, or Seshan will be Seshan. He can’t 
help being obnoxious. 

However, when Gill and Krishna¬ 
murthy met the press last week, grinning 
from ear to ear, they looked like they 
were itching to take Seshan on. Condem¬ 
ned to twiddling their thumbs for so 
long, they have a lot of scores to settle 
and could make life difficult for Seshan 
too. 

Aware of this, Seshan had said. "If ii 
(the judgement) is in my favour, it 
makes no difference. If it is somewhat 
okay, then I can still manage. But if it is 
against me, should 1 collect my belong¬ 
ings and leave? I don’t want to sit in an 
office with these two brilliant gentle¬ 
men: Gill and Krishnamurthy." 

Besides, Seshan believes he has little 
left to prove at the Election Commission 
(EC). Having tackled the "model code 
of conduct" and the identity card issues. 


the only challenge he foresees in the 
near future is the Kashmir election. In 
fact, even before the judgement came 
up, he had faced this dilemma—of whe¬ 
ther to stay pul till his term ends, or quit 
now. 

In the nosmal course, Seshan’s term 
ends aftei the forthcoming general elec¬ 
tions. If he were at all considering a poli¬ 
tical career, he would have to take the 
plunge sooner than later. 

Sehan could make the judgement a 
point of honour and leave. Equally, giv¬ 
en his absolutely unpredictable manner 
of thinking, he could make it a point of 
honour not to run aw'ay and refuse to 
leave. He had left both the options open 
when he said, "The fact is that I have 
nothing left to prove at the Election Com¬ 
mission. So, should I leave if the judge¬ 
ment is adverse? 1 might do that. But 1 
honestly don’t know if I’ll walkout." 


tic sort. He once confessed that Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao had offered 
him the post of ambassador to Washing¬ 
ton and he had politely refused. He appa¬ 
rently told the PM, "Sir, l am not made 
of diplomatic stuff. I call a spade a 
shovel." 

Option 3: Jump into politics 

Depending on your 
point of view, it is a pro¬ 
mise or a threat that 
Seshan has been hinting 
at for some time now. 

In a Sunday interview 
two months ago, he con¬ 
fessed, "I don’t want to 
join politics but IVc reach¬ 
ed a point of — call it 
popularity or anything 
— hut I’ve reached a 



Option 2: Accept some kind of govern¬ 
ment appointment like an ambas¬ 
sador to some country or the other 

This could be the easiest option for 
him. As one close friend of Seshan put it, 
"lie's too used to a government house, a 
government car, a peon to go to the 
bank, lots of security guards surround¬ 
ing him. Can he give that up? 1 doubt it." 

A cushy post like that could give him 
all the government perks he is so used to 
and a position of authority from where 
to push his weight around. But Seshan 
has indicated his contempt for such a 
post in the past "lhe only Ambassador I 
know\" he said, "is my staff car." 

Besides, he is not really the diploma¬ 


stage in my life which makes it impossi¬ 
ble for me to run away. Then, if the 
public now says, 'Please dop’t run. 
away, please get into polities,’ then I’m 
not going to shut out that option." 

But what options does he have? 
Seshan and a few' of his close friends 
have always made ou 4 . that all political 
parlies are simply dying to have him join 
their ranks. He once asserted, "Will the 
Congress take me'* They will. Would 
the BJP take me? They would. Would 
the Janata Dal take me? They would. 
Would the CP1(M) lake me? Yes." 

Actually, not quite. He has exchang¬ 
ed pleasantries with just about every par¬ 
ty and they are not likely to forget that 
easily. 
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In an interview some time ago, when 
he was asked if he didn’t feel like hitting 
back at Rao and the Congress party for 
saddling him with two extra election 
commissioners, he said, "Why should I 
kick a worm? My reaction to many of 
these people is that they are worms." 

So, it was not surprising that Con¬ 
gress spokesman V.N. Ciadgil reacted 
favourably, albeit indirectly, to the 
Supreme Court judgement that went 
against Seshan. And when asked if the 
Congress would consider accepting 
Seshan if he decided to join politics, he 
remained noncommittal. "There is no 
question of such a thing. He’s expressed 
no such desire and we have not approach¬ 
ed him. If he expresses such desire, we’ll 
consider." When asked if Seshan's 
claims that many MPs, including those 
from the Congress, had approached him 
to join the party, Gadgil denied it catego¬ 
rically saying, "No MP of ours has 
approached him." 

The Janata Dal was a little more cate¬ 
gorical. A senior JD leader, who did not 
want to be quoted, said, "It is humiliat¬ 
ing foi a political party to be asked to 
react on what it will do if some man, sitt¬ 
ing somewhere, decides to quit his post 
and join the party. There are others only 
too willing to talk about Seshan, ask 
them." 

The Janata Dal-Seshan face-off really 
began when the National Front govern¬ 
ment in 1990 shunted him out from the 
post of cabinet secretary and dumped 
him in the Planning Commission. This 
is where he cooled his heels till Chandra 
Shekhar brought him to the EC in early 
1991. Since then, no patch-up has been 
attempted from either side. 

In fact, in March this year, when 
Seshan tried to shuttle the Bihar election 
on the ID-card issue, Laloo Prasad 
Yadav is believed to have gone to V.P. 
Singh fuming and screamed, " Sirji , ye 
Seshan to bahut badmas aadmi nikla. 
Isko rassa se bandhwa ke rakhe dein 
kaal (Sir, this Seshan has turned out to 
be a big rogue. Should 1 have him tied up 
with ropes)?" 

As tor the CPI(M), Seshan has for 
some reason repeatedly expressed great 
confidence in the party accepting him. 
But, says Prakash Karat, CPI(M) central 
committee member, "Nobody has so 
consistently opposed him like we have. 
We’ve heard his statements. I don’t 
know where he gets this impression 
from." 

When asked if in Seshan’s changed 
circumstances, the party would consider 
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accepting him, Karat makes his stand 
clear. "If he is willing to work fora trade 
union for sometime and shows commit¬ 
ment to the ideals of Marxism- 
Leninism, then we’ll entertain his appli¬ 
cation. We don’t allow lateral entry into 
the party," he said. 

That leaves the BJP. Says Karat, 
"He's moved against every other state 
government but never against any BJP 
government. That should be indication 
enough of his predilection." 

In fact, more than any other political 


cellation, BJP spokesperson Sushma 
Swaraj lashed out at him saying, "What¬ 
ever the reason, the uncertainty surroun¬ 
ding elections is not a healthy tradition 
for any democracy." 

When contacted again, Swaraj said 
that the BJP had not yet considered the 
issue because it had not been 
approached. However, a few senior par¬ 
ty leaders confess that though Seshan 
may fit into the BJP mould, specially giv¬ 
en his tirade against corruption in politi¬ 
cal parties, a widespread acceptance 
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He’s expressed no such desfee and we have mrt 


consider. No MP of owfiM^oaCtied Mm,* said 
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party, Seshan’s affinities with the BJP 
and vice versa are most talked about. 
Many believe that ideologically and tem¬ 
peramentally, the Vedas-spouting 
Seshan is closest to the BJP. 

He is also seen as increasingly endors¬ 
ing the BJP point of view on various 
issues — including that on not allowing 
Chakma refugees from Bangladesh to 
vote and ensuring that Kashmiri Pandit 
refugees get to vote in any election con¬ 
templated in the state. 

There is, however, some division in 
the BJP ranks over Seshan. Earlier this 
year, when Seshan postponed the South 
Delhi by-election, different leaders reac¬ 
ted differently in public. 

While K.L. Sharma endorsed the can¬ 


from the party rank and file might not be 
that easy. 

T he last option open to Seshan would 
be to float a political party or some 
kind of a political outfit of his own. This 
year, when he floated the Deshbhakta 
Trust with an ill-defined agenda, many 
believed that he would use it as his laun¬ 
ching pad to enter politics. 

Though Seshan at that time stoutly 
denied that the trust would turn out to be 
a political organisation, he might be giv¬ 
ing it a rethinking now. Seshan’s close 
friend and a Deshbhakta trustee, Vineet 
Narayan, says, "Nothing major in poli¬ 
tics can be expected from the Deshbhak¬ 
ta for the next year But yes, we are here 
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to create a pressure group within the 
democratic set-up." 

On what he thinks Seshan will do 
now, says Narayan somewhat sheepish¬ 
ly, "What I'm going to say is somewhat 
sensitive. Seshan also may get angry 
with me for saying this. But, though 
there have been very good people jn the. 
past, Seshan rose to prominence because 
of his iron will. Few people have had the 
charisma that he has. In India, only Gan¬ 
dhi and JP (Jayaprakash Narayan) had 


strike out on his own? Unlikely, says 
one of Seshan\s friends. "I don't think he 
has the guts. It’s all nght to work with an 
assured salary and kick up a lot of fuss. 
But in politics, you have to learn to take 
the downs with the ups. Most of these 
people — Kiran Bedi, Khaimar, Seshan 
— are good to talk about and put on 
Sunday's covers. But do they have the 
gumption to stick it out in politics? 
Where once you're down, you have no 
friends left and don't know where your 
lunch is coming from. I don't think sd." 


ment without having to carry the respon¬ 
sibility or the liability of actually having 
him in the party. It would suit Seshan, 
too. as he is worried about damaging his 
credibility if he joins up with any politi¬ 
cal party after almost uniformly railing 
against all of them. As Vineet Narayan 
said, "It would not show well of us." 

But would Seshan be satisfied with 
this? Talking about his joining politics, 
he had said earlier, "To do what? Beco¬ 
me minister for food processing?" He 
had added. "I can be President or I can be 



Whatever the reason, the , 
uncertainty surrounding elections 
is not a healthy tradition for any 
democracy, H said Sushma Swaraj of 
theBJP 


“tf he shows 

commitment to the ideals of 
Marxism-Leninism, then we’ll 
entertain his application,” said 
Prakash Karat of the CPI(M) 


that kind of charisma." 

is he saying Seshan is a present day 
Gandhi or JP? Narayan clams up after 
saying, "Well, 20 years have passed 
since the JP movement and now the time 
is ripe for another movement." 

What kind of movement? "People 
like him should at some stage say 
enough is enough and go to the people 
and speak of empowerment. We should 
launch a Gandhian movement." 

Narayan says Seshan should explore 
the possibility of "converting his popula¬ 
rity into people’s power, which should 
not necessarily aim at acquiring power". 

That’s all very well, but does Seshan 
have either the resources or the will to 


Says another close friend, "Ideally, he 
should strike out on his own. But 1 don’t 
think it is quite that easy. His sources of 
money will dry up fast. And he will reali¬ 
se the importance of money when he 
realises that each trip to Madras by air 
will cost him Rs 11,000." 

But, he says, if Seshan chooses to con¬ 
test any election, there are urban consti¬ 
tuencies where the middle-class voter 
will assure his victory. He might even 
have a domino effect in a few neighbour¬ 
ing constituencies. The best bet, in this 
case, says this friend, is then to contest 
as a Deshbhakta candidate with BJP 
support. 

The BJP, too, would be only too glad 
to have him speaking for them in Parlia- 


Prime Minister of India. There is no- 
third option." 

Even for someone with Seshan’s flam¬ 
boyance and self-satisfaction, that is 
quite a tall order. Besides, though he’s 
decisive enough when it comes to electo¬ 
ral rules, he is not known to be decisive 
when personal stakes arc involved. 

■ 

Not only is he said to be unpredictable 
to others, but also to himself. A week 
after the judgement, T.N. Seshan was 
still weighing his options. And as a 
thend of his said, "You know Seshan. 
He could do the most logical of things 
—or the most illogical." • 

Bmrttm Hanl/Mmw DMil 
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Coming together 

The BJP joins up with the Akalis to broaden its support base 


T he Delhi Sikh Gurudwara Manage¬ 
ment Committee (DSGMC) elec¬ 
tions held in the capital on 9 July 
had a special significance. For one, the 
polls to this influential Sikh body were 
being held after nearly 16 years. But 
more importantly, the elections could 
mark the beginning of a new relation¬ 
ship between the Akalis and the Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Party (BJP). 

The BJP and the Akali HHppHB 
Dal (Badal) fought the 
DSGMC polls together 
and the results were there 
for all to see: the combine 
bagged 35 out of the 44 
scats, securing more than 
a two-thirds majority. i 

What’s significant is that \ i 

the Congress was wiped M 

out, its nominees failing ™ 

to win even a single seat. - 

Political observers say *1 

that the results were not ' 

totally unexpected. ( ^ 

Because, the plank oh ' ^ -A 
which the Akali Dal and * 
the BJP fought the polls - 

had an immediate effect ,91 

on the Sikh electorate in 
Delhi. 

The poll campaign ^ ljS» 
revolved round the issue j V *' tJw 
of punishing those res- £ M * \ Sjj 
ponsible for the 1984 anti- ^ j 

Sikh riots. And the < L-ii— J 
main reason why the Congress fared so 
badly was that the Sikhs of Delhi genui¬ 
nely felt that the government at the Cen¬ 
tre was doing precious little to bring the 
guilty to book, even though over a 
decade has passed since the riots. 

In fact, this one issue was largely res¬ 
ponsible for the Congress’ defeat in the 
Delhi Assembly polls at the hands of the 
BJP. Even then, the BJP had made 
’’punish the guilty of the 1984 riots" one 
of its election slogans. Says Lt. Gen 
(retd) Jagjit Singh Aurora, "The Sikhs in 
Delhi were determined to keep the Con- 
gress(I) out of power. As for BJP, it was 
tacit understanding with the Akalis. 
This is likely to happen elsewhere too. 
For instance, in Punjab both the BJP and 


Akali Dal will joins hands in the forthco- J 
ming Lok Sabha elections." 

In fact, the BJP has been assiduously 
wooing the Sikhs for quite some time 
now. Madan Lai Khurana, Delhi’s chief 
minister, has promised to make Punjabi 
the second official langauage for the 
capital. And when a gurudwara at Majnu 
Ka Fila was demolished on orders from 
the Lt. Governor of Delhi, the BJP made 


politics due to disturbed conditions in 
Punjab, will benefit from the BJP's supe¬ 
rior organisation, the tie-up with the 
Sikhs is in keeping with the the latter’s 
strategy to broaden its support base by 
wooing the backwards and the 
minorities. 

What has given the alliance a shot in 
the arm is the impressive performance it 
pul up in the Giddcrbah byelection in 




% 




The Delhi Sikh Gurudwara 
Management Committee 
election was a test case for the 
BJP-Akali Dal combine. And 
the results showed that the 
Sikhs were not averse to the 
idea of a similar alliance 
during the Lok Sabha polls 


its displeasure over the. issue public. 

Political observers say that both the 
BJP and the Akali Dal have only to gain 
by coming together. While the Akalis, 
who had got alienated from mainstream 


Punjab where die Congress lost to the 
combine’s nominee. 

But the problem is that the Akalis 
themselves are a divided lot and there 
are as many factions as there arc leaders. 
The BJP, of course, has more or less 
made up its mind to have an alliance 
with the Badal faction of the Akali Dal. 
But Badal himself is not so sure. "In the 
Delhi gurudwara polls, our aim was to 
defeat the Congress and that’s why we 
joined hands with the BJP," he said, refu¬ 
sing to commit his party’s support to any¬ 
one for the Lok Sabha polls. "We will 
cross the bridge when we come to it." 
was all that Badal was willing to say. • 
K.S. Nmnymmn/NmwDmMmndHmny 
Wngh/ChMkUgmh 
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A dime a dozen 


A unique scheme allows Bangaloreans to buy vegetables at cheap prices 


L uscious green capsicum, tangy red 
tomatoes and juicy orange carrots 
available at incredibly cheap rates 
— which householder would be able to 
resist that offer? And so, the crowds are 
increasing by the day at six outlets in 
Bangalore, where vegetables of all varie¬ 
ties are sold at an unbelievable Rs 2 per 
kg! 

A refundable deposit of Rs 1,200 with 
a Hasiru Iluvari (Green Harvest) outlet 
allows a householder to buy vegetables 
at Rs 2 a kg, upto a limit of 50 kgs, for a 
period of two months. 

This unique scheme to 
beat inflation is the brain¬ 
child of K.L. Ashok, who 
until recently, "Had 
never bought a vegetable 
in my life". Ashok was 
busy organising exhibi¬ 
tions and Kannada film 
festivals. "For a while I 
stayed with a friend’s 
family and started help¬ 
ing out with the chores. 

Once when 1 offered to 
buy vegetables, I learnt 
from the shopkeeper that 
since vegetables rot soon, 
they are priced higher to 
cover the possible loss 
for the shopkeeper. The 
vegetable vendor told me 
he could actually sell 
them for just Rs 2. And so 
| I thought I should try 
doing just that." 

Asnok went over to study pricing at 
the Horticultural Producers Co¬ 
operative Marketing Society (HOP- 
COMS), which has become popular 
among citizens for its fair prices, while 
ensuring fair returns to the growers as 
well. He sent out circulars to residents in 
a couple of residential areas and was 
overjoyed by the positive response. 

Before launching the scheme in 
Bangalore, Ashok first decided to test- 
market it in Davanagcre, which is a smal¬ 
ler city. The response there was encoura¬ 
ging and though he had intended the first 
outlet to serve only as a pilot for the 
launch in Bangalore, the demand of the 
local populace was such that he*s now 


opened two more outlets in Davanagere. 

Ashok and his partner Anirudhan San- 
deep have registered a company called 
Carnatic Agro Farms — the label under 
which the outlets operate. Beginning 
with just two outlets a few months ago, 
they have already grown to four and 
many more are set to come up in differ¬ 
ent parts of Bangalore. This is even 
more remarkable as the only form of 
advertisement they rely on is 
word-of-mouth. 

A typical Hasiru Iluvari outlet usual- 



With the price of vegetables 
oscillating between fairly 
high and high, customers 
praise the two youths for 
giving "a boon to the middle 
class" 


ly operates from the garage of a house in 
the neighbourhood where the scheme is 
operational. A beaming K.S. Vijayalak- 
shmi, who runs an outlet in Banashanka- 
ri, rattles off the list of her regular custo¬ 
mers, "There’ s a dean of a college, engi¬ 
neers, lecturers and doctors. Cars of 
every make are lined outside my house 
every evening". 

Vijayalakshmi considers the Rs 2,000 
she’s paid for running the outlet a good 
I investment, and she’s brimming with 
I confidence at her ability to 

run the shop. Sandeep 
says they have now made 
it a policy to give the out¬ 
lets only to housewives 
as "They are sincere, relia¬ 
ble and give personalised 
service". They framed 
this policy after receiving 
complaints about prices 
being jacked up at a new 
outlet they had given to a 
businessman. 

Since demand is far 
exceeding supply, Ashok | 
has now been forced to I 
limit membership at each 
outlet to 250 members. 
"We had to restrict it as 
we would not have 
been able to meet the 
» demand otherwise. We 
| are concerned about the 
| maintenance of quality 
$ and so we cannot dump 
any kind of vegetable 
on the customers." 

With the price of a kg of tomatoes 
oscillating between Rs 8 to Rs 16 and 
peas shooting upto even Rs40in the mar¬ 
ket, customers like Indira Rao lavish 
praise on the two youths for giving " a 
boon to the middle class" The question 
that bothers one is whether the deposit 
of Rs 1,200 is enough to cover the expen¬ 
ses of buying vegetables and maintain¬ 
ing the shops. 

Ashok insists that it is sufficient. And 
the innovative duo are now planning to 
buy their own farm and perhaps also 
start selling fruits at such amazing rates. 
The public, for one, isn’t complaining. • 
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BOOK 


o i r ii i i o rink; ii 


Scaling new 
heights 


Brig.D.K. Khullar’s witty andfrank account of the 
joint Indo-British army expedition to the Eastern 
Karakorams documents a memorable ascent 


Happiness 


It is not often that a high mountain is climbed in a manner (hat 
may be termed as extraordinary. Brigadier Khullar’s book on 
the joint Indo-British army expedition that he led to the Hastcrn 
Karakorams in 1987 is the belated account of such an ascent. 

In a masterly display of skill and physical endeavour, three 
members of that expedition made the ascent of Sascr Kangri I 
(25, 170’) by its yet-unexplorcd West Ridge in a single push 
from their advance base camp (19,500’), gaining nearly 6,000 
feet in nine hours to reach the summit, and then descending to 
safety after covering a distance of 16 km above an altitude of 
20,000 feet. The veterans had waited out a high altitude storm that had raged unabat¬ 
ed for 17 days, in the firm belief that they could indeed accomplish such a remarkable 




ascent in one elegant sweep onefe the 
opportunity presented itself. Their suc¬ 
cess in making the most of a single dar¬ 
ing act was a tribute to their self convic¬ 
tion and to the faith that their leader 
reposed in them. Curiously, it was also 
due in large measure to the fact that they 
were ensured of a reasonable degree of 
safety as almost the entire route had 
been secured with fixed rope during a 
laborious process undertaken three 
weeks before. 

In fact, the irony of the story is that the 
flighty elegance of the trio’s foray was 
the uncharacteristic climax of an over¬ 
laden, over-populated, over-brassed, 
"high profile” army expedition which 
comprised 55 climbing members, took 
four AN32 Bights from Delhi to the 
Eastern Karakoram^ beyond Ladakh to 
make aerial surveys of their objective, 
i and carted 20 tons of baggage to their 
mountain. 

One cannot really fault Brigadier 
Khullar for choosing this rather lumbe¬ 
ring, old fashioned, safety-conscious 
method over the light footed, more 
aesthetic (albeit risky), contemporary 
style, given his reference poiftt. He was 
acutely aware of the recent army Everest 
expedition where four officers had peri¬ 
shed in a storm, stranded at a high camp, 
for want of adequate support. A recurren¬ 
ce of such an event was what he wished 
to eliminate. 


In a masterly 
display of skill and 
physical 

endeavour, three 
members of the • 
expedition 
ascended Saser 
Kangri 1 in a single 
push from their 
advance base camp, 
gaining nearly 
6,000 feet in nine 
hours to reach the 
summit 
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SHORT TAKES 


The storm broke just as the first summit teams were poised 
at a high camp for their push. Wisely, they retreated, though 
not without a catch in the bag. The first ascent of Saser Kangri 
IV (24,300') was made. It was hut a short detour from their 
route to Saser I. 

A prolonged siege followed as the bli/./ard raged on. The 
British contingent, unfoiiunatcly, had a return flight to catch 
and were forced to move down. Captains Steve Bell and 
Simon Lowe being the last to leave with premonitions of inten¬ 
se regret for their decision. "Simon ref used to even look back 
at the mountain for fear of turning into a pillar of salt". 

The visitors were truly unlucky, for the skies cleared two 
days later. The lightning strike was made by the Indians on 23 
June 1987. N.D. Sherpa, Magan Bissa and Sonani Cherring 
shot up to the summit of Saser Kangri 1 from 19,300', 


while LopsangTshering, 
P.C.Angchuk, Devi 
Singh, T. Sandop,Som- 
nath, Cherring Tashi and 
Umed Singh completed 
their ascent from a high- 
camp at 23,(KK)', having 
moved up there the previ¬ 
ous day in anticipation. 
Steve Bell heard the 
news on the direct radio 
link."The Indians fell 
about congratulating 
themselves. Simon and 1 
fell about kicking 
each other." 

As a consequence of 
the early British departu¬ 
re, the ten summiters of 
Saser I happened to be all 
Indians. More inter¬ 
estingly, the summiters 
also happened to be all 
‘men’, without U Single 
officer amongst them. Khullar hints at this dispari¬ 
ty between the climbing skills of the officers and the ‘men' in 
the Indian Army when he refers to "the Sahib culture of our 
•officer climbers, used to being served and looked after by a 
soldier". 

Khullar's narrative, which forms the first part of a thrice- 
told story, is frank, interesting, and peppered with the army 
wit of both Indian and British members. The second part retel¬ 
ls the tale in pictures, and the third is a technical exposition 
through a series of appendices. The book suffers in the later 
sections, as it becomes obvious that the publisher, more expe¬ 
rienced in producing textbooks than pictorial glossies, has sub¬ 
jected this volume to an in-house packaging job. Erratic print¬ 
ing coupled with the obvious absence of professional editorial 
and design inputs dilutes the quality of what is otherwise a 
fine account of a memorable ascent. • 

Smtf—vMmtth 


EXCERPT 


T he ten 

summiters 
of Saser I 
happened 
to be all Indians. 
They also 
happened to be all 
‘men’, with not a 
single officer 
amongst them 


Sanieev Salth is himaelf an author and photographer who has covered 16 
mountaineering expeditions, including an Indian expedition to the Everest 


Indian panorama 

A cursory look at the development of 
ideas in Indian cinema that nevertheless 
makes interesting reading for all film 
buffs. Recently there have been a spate 
of books on Indian cinema— mostly 
scholarly, pedantic stuff looking at the 
medium through sociological, psycholo¬ 
gical, technical and semiotic perspec¬ 
tives — that rather puts the general 
reader off. This one certainly docs not. 

The book is neither meant to be a comprehensive encyclo¬ 
paedia of Indian cinema, nor a "theme collection". The deve¬ 
lopment of cinema in India is loosely followed through differ¬ 
ent essays written by people like Iqbal Masud on the Great 
Four of the golden fifties — Mchbooh ( Mother India), Bimal 
Roy (Do Bigha Zamin ), Guru Dutt (Pyaasa) and Raj Kapoor 
(Awaru, Shree 420.,) and Partha Chatterjec on the heyday of 
melody. 

Frames Of Mind: Reflections On Indian Cinema edited b\ Anna Vasudcw 
Pubh shed bx UBS Publishei s' Pi sfnbuton Pru e 2^5 



Heart of darkness 

J.P. Das is a popular Oriya poet and play¬ 
wright with many previous translations 
to his credit, including The Forbidden 
Street and The Spider's Web. Das writes 
simply but effectively about a district 
collector at the mercy of his own peon, 
of a footloose wanderer a! raid of meet¬ 
ing people, of a sales executive double 
;rossing his company. Good read for 
hose who like Freudian characters with 
complicated, hidden natures that emerge from the dark and 
take over. 

The Prostitute And Other Stories h\ J P Pa\ Pubh du d In Har Anund 

Pru e Rs 150 



Novel nationalism 

Sudipta Kaviraj argues that Bankim- 
chandra was not, as is popularly 
believed, a conservative; in fact he pro¬ 
duced some of the most searchingly criti¬ 
cal reflections on modernity in colonial 
India. Kaviraj analyses the growth of not 
just Indian nationalist thought but also 
things like the ambiguous significance 
of the feminine in Bankim's novels. It is 
a scholarly and involved book which 
does not make for light reading, good for those who arc either 
involved with research on this Bengali novelist and thinker or 
those who are very passionately interested in his works. 



A Mountain Of Happiness M Brit?. D.K. Khullar. Published b\ 
Interprint. Price: Rs 4SO. 


The Unhappy Consciousness: Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay And The 
Formation Of Nationalist Discourse In India M Sudipta Kavtmj Published In 
Oxford Uniwrsirs Press. Price: R.S.U5. 
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MALIK ON MEDIA 


His master’s voice 

As elections approach, the government uses the media for party propoganda 


It all started with 
the birthday bash 
of the Prime Mini¬ 
ster. There was the 
one that wasn't, 
where all his fol¬ 
lowers gathered, 
and sang Happy 
Birthday in his abs¬ 
ence and scrambl¬ 
ed like mad to grab pieces of the cake. 
This, mercifully, was not shown by DD, 
but they certainly carried 
in detail shots of all the 
different groups which 
landed up at his house 
and almost smothered 
ki.n in garlands. It was 
like old times again, elec¬ 
tion times, that is. 

Because brief shots of all 
the leaders’ birthdays, 
anniversaries and all the 
| toing and froing at Raj-, 
ghat and the rest are now 
so much a part of the 
sarkari media’s routine 
that one hardly notices. 

But the way it monopolis¬ 
ed the news bulletins was 
extra special. What with 
all this, we now get a dose 
of the PM about four 
times a day. 

Then ever since Sushil 
Sharma’s Tandoori 
Nights, we have had the 
government media fall¬ 
ing over backwards, first 
blacking out as many of the police state¬ 
ments as possible, and leaving it to New- 
strack , Insight, Tonight and as many of 
the other programmes by outsiders as 
possible, to do the dirty work for them. 
This was not to spare the viewer, who 
was getting his fill of blood, gore and 
horror from everyone, but to spare the 
government, and therefore the party to 
which Sharma had caused so much poli¬ 
tical embarrassment. 

All this is a reminder that the elec¬ 
tions are not so far off and every use is 
going to be made of the government 
media for both flaunting the govern¬ 


ment’s achievements and covering up 
its skeletons. Not that the others are lagg¬ 
ing behind. There is a marked increase 
in the amount of time being given to die 
BJP’s activities by Zee TV, for instance, 
in their news bulletins. Which raises the 
whole question of which channel will 
support whom in pre-election propagan¬ 
da. For months now, as different chan¬ 
nels are launched, speculation rises as to 
whether the government is trying to get 
round its codes for AIR and DD by mak- 


Tha Republic Day parade: the STAR TV 
relay evoked many questions 


ing use of others. 

For instance, the relay of the entire 
Republic Day parade, home-grown pro¬ 
paganda for Indians and all, by STAR 
TV evoked a lot of questions about what 
there was in it for both Murdoch and 
K.P. Singh Deo and the party in power. 
More recently, the tie-up with CNN has 
also raised a number of questions. True, 
it will give DD an outlet for projecting 
India’s political view points and also 
counter Pakistan’s fierce propaganda 


drive about Kashmir on the foreign 
media. But will it not also give a chance 
to the Indian government, meaning the 
party in power, to put across some subtle 
propaganda to Indian voters as well? 

DD had even watered down Prannoy 
Roy’s highly professional and scrupu¬ 
lously fair election specials and dragged 
Nalini Singh, who is simply not in the 
same class in this type of highly- 
specialised telecasting and reduced the 
over-populated panels, filling the screen 


from end to end, into a version of Hello 
Zindagi. 

One would therefore like to give a 
word of advice to the politicians from 
the ruling party at the Centre, in particu¬ 
lar the Prime Minister's Office. If they 
are going to chip and chop any show of 
maturity and substitute it with the sort of 
crude party propaganda which always 
raises its ugly and easily recognisable 
head around election time, it will only 
rebound with a vengeance. Overkill 
usually kills the very people who origina¬ 
te it. Even Indira Gandhi learnt that to 
her cost • 
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♦ t looks as if 
Karisma 
Kapoor has 
found a new 
admirer; and 
no, we’re not 
talking about Salman Khan. 

The lovely Lolo was in 
Brunei recently, attending 
the birthday bash of the Sul¬ 
tan's daughter (she was the 
only Indian celebrity), 
where she bumped into sin¬ 
ger Bryan Adams (who's 
best known for singing the 
title song of Robin Hood, 
Prince Of Thieves: Everyth¬ 
ing I Do). An excited 
Karisma just had to get her 
heartthrob’s autograph, but 
unfortunately didn’t have a 
piece of paper on her. What 
she did have was a fan letter 
(don’t ask us how; the ways 
of movie stars are more than 
we can fathom), so she asked 
Bryan to sign that. 

He did; and his curiosity 
was thoroughly piqued by 
the letter. So much so that he 
even attended Karisma’s 
birthday party. And now that 
he is back in the States and 
Karisma in Bombay, they 
talk to each other at least 
once a week. 

So, how’s that for long¬ 
distance romance? 



ifri amir Khan, 
ju PS|k whose career 
dBm [ mm seems to be 
going nowhe- 
re rapidly, has 
now decided 
that publicity is the answer 
to all his ills. Hence, the dimi- 



Uon — Pooja Bhatt 
Productions. 

Says Pooja, "I launched 
my own company because 1 
want to make films like Arth, 
Daddy and Saaransh , which 
are about real people and 1 
didn’t want some little distri¬ 
butor from somewhere dicta¬ 
ting terms to me." 

Her first film under her 
own banner will be called 
Tamanna. And it goes with¬ 
out saying that papa Mahesh 
will write the script and 
direct darling daughter, 
Pooja, in the lead role. 

As they say, the more 
things change, the more they 
remain the same. 


nutive hero has launched a 
virtual blitzkrieg to herald 
his next starrer, Rangeela. 

The strategy may well 
work, if for no other reason 
than the fact that Rangeela is 
the first Hindi film for which 
music director A.R. Rahman 
(of Bombay fame) has done 
the original score. 

Though, if the film does, 
in fact, turn out to be a hit, 
you can rest assured that 
Khan will bag all the credit. 
After all, that’s what heroes 
are for, right Aamir? 


ooja Bhatt 

may not have 
*^^too many 

assignments 
on hand these 
day£ but that 
doesn't deter the young lady 


in the least. Her way of deal¬ 
ing with the dearth of work is 
to launch her own produc¬ 
tion company, called—with 
a startling lack of imagina- 


ow that Nee- 
Jmk lam’s hot-hot 
J * affair with 
Bombay Dye- 
* ng heir, Jeh 
Wadia, has 
finally petered out, the 
Kothari girl is being linked 
with one of the biggest Casa¬ 
novas in Bombay. He goes 
by the name of Hemal Thak- 
ker, has more money than he 
knows what to do with, and 
is said to have had someth¬ 
ing going with such heroines 
as Manisha Koirala, Ravee- 
na Tandon and Anu 
Aggarwal. 

Neelam, of course, denies 
all these rumours. But then, 
she would do so, wouldn’t 
she?# 
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IWAKE 
MUSIC, NOT 
LOVE 

Recap the 
following 

scenario: 

Scene I 

Anu Malik: "Hi sexy, 
hello sexy." 

Alisha: "F.O. " 

Scene If 

Anu Malik "Ix>t \s make 
love, baby ." 

Alisha: "Go to hell." 

Bin no, Anu just 
wouldn't take a hint. 

It Alisha is to be 
believed, Malik put both 
body and soul into those 
chartbusting numbers. 
Apparently, he had never 
been content with simply 
making music together. 
He also wanted to 
make... Need we spell it 
out? 

But apparently, Alisha 
didn’t feel that way. She 
may have yelled for a 
Made In India suitor, but 
Anu and she really 


mURDER 
MOST FOUL 

Vijayeta 
Pandit’s 
filmi career may have died 
a premature death long 
ago, but it is only now that 
the industry wallahs seem 
intent on performing the 
last rites—preferably 
tandoori style. 

Producer Lata Menon 
has thought of an 
innovative way of 
salvaging an incomplete 
film with Vijayeta in the 







* ? 




Alisha: go to holl, Anu 
(Insot) 

weren’t made for each 
other. 

And Alisha made that 
amply clear by slapping a 
Rs 26,60, (X)0-suit against 
him, alleging sexual 
harassment. 
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Mother Teresa: another 


Missionary 
Multinational'' - 
What’s more, 

Hitchens is shrewdly 
timing the release of his 
book to coincide with that 
of the Mother’s own 
work, A Simple Path. No 
wonder, publishing 
houses the world over are 
eagerly waiting this 
mother of all clashes. 


Tumera 

HERO HAIN 


IP 


So, 

Meenakshi 
Seshadri has finally tied 
the knot with her hero. 

Wonder what will 
happen to her seemingly 
endless list of suitors 
from Bollywood? Just for 
(he record: the last of 
them, Raj Kumar 
‘Ghayal’ Santoshi, only 
just gave up and got 
married in despair. 

Anyway, the guy who 
melted this ice maiden is 
Harish Mysore, an 
investment banker in the 
US. 

Meenakshi met Harish 
when she had gone to 
New York last year. We 
can’t say whether it was 
love at first sight, but the 
two hit it off instantly. 

Ot course, Meenakshi 
is not severing ties with 
tinsel town. She intends to 
continue acting and even 
produce and direct films 

Besides, Meenakshi 



lead role. She has decided 
to include a ‘tandoori 
murder’ sub-plot to set 
the screen on fire. 

But there is a problem: 
Vijayeta is simply not 
interested in completing 
the film which has been 
rotting in the cans for six 
years. Menon, however, 
is undeterred. 

The producer has 
already thought of a way 
to cope with Vijayeta’s 
departure. "We will bum 
her," she says. (No, 
Menon is only talking of 
the plot of Yeh Kaisa 
Insaaf.) 

So much for art 
imitating life. 


The WRITE 
THING? 

■HB| V.S. 
Wmmt Naipaul 
may have become a 
fervent supporter of the 
Hindutva cause, but it is 
Islam on which he is 
basing his latest book. 

And it is for an update 
on the state of that 
religion that the 
London-based author is 
planning to visit Pakistan, 
Iran and Malaysia. And 
though India does not 
figure in his research, it 
will certainly feature on 


Naipaul’s itinerary. 

Oddly enough, he also 
plans to take stock of the 
working of the BJP-Shiv 
Sena coalition in 


Maharashtra. Wonder if 
Bal Thackeray—with his 
well-known antipathy for 
Muslims— will add a 
new twist to Naipaul’s 
work? • 
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HIE 


MUSCLE 

POWER 

Profiling the mathadis: they may be 
poor, but they can still bring Bombay 
to its knees 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS: GAUTAM PATOLE 

C alling a person a ‘Ghati’ in Bombay is paying him no 

particular compliment, the word having taken on shades of 
a pejorative. And yet, this community from the Sahyadri 
Ghats of southern Maharashtra has served Bombay at two 
important levels. One is in political leadership. Y.B. 

I Chavan, Vasantdada Patil, Vasantrao Naik and Balasaheb Desai 
arc dyed-in-the-wool Ghatis who at some time or another 
decided the tate of Bombay’s citizenry. At another, 
more populous end of the social spectrum is the Iungi-clad, 
Gandhi-capped, tobacco-chewing nibber-stamp Ghati or mathadi whose 
work, together with that of umpteen thousands of his kind, more closely 
touches on the everyday lives of people in the city. 

Indeed, it may be said that these labourers who operate out of cramped 
quarters and keep body and soul together with meagre meals, are the 
nerve commanding the city’s impulses. 

You can see them at the docks, unloading cargo, at railway stations, 
scrambling to meet incoming trains, pushing carts through the city’s 
crowded lanes or transporting unimaginable loads on their heads clear 
across the city. And while earning barely enough to feed themselves, they 
are the elves who magically make tiffin boxes appear on desks and tables 
day after day as part of a distribution system peculiar only to Bombay. 

And were they to down their burdens for a single day, they would 
effectively paralyse the city. 

A s they did on 5 December, 1993, shortly after the demolishing of the 
Babri mosque in Ayodhya, when two mathadi workers were 
murdered in a godown at Dongri by a Muslim 
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mob. Immediately, all activity in 
Bombay came to a standstill for 
two days, even before communal 
riots broke out in the city in their 
fuller fury. 

But recognition of their 
tremendous strength in the city 
had come to them some 30 years 
before, when the Maharashtrian 
Rajya Mathadi Transport And 
General Workers Union was 

A , r founded by the late 

dwindling number 01 Pannasaheb Patel in 

mthadis can still be 1 19 l 62 - Pat ® 1 a „. . 

. . labourer himself, had 

seen challenging each other in experienced for 

himself the 
exploitation of the 
illiterate by the big, 
bad businessmen of 
the city, so he united 
all the workers, 
taught them to fight 
for their rights and 
himself rose to 
become an ML A. 

sweaty combat on the red soil ha J^ t ’ 
of akharas- now increasingly workers who are so 
serving the purpose of united * at when part 

° r . . of the wholesale 

crowded dormitones market shifted to 

Vashi in the outskirts of Bombay, 
the then chief minister Sharad 
Pawar had to allocate 5,000 
houses through the City & 
Industrial Development 
Corporation to the labourers who 
followed their jobs there. 

The workers remain largely 
uneducated—the union’s 
president, 60-year-old Dattatray 
Gujar, has only studied upto the 
fourth standard and Shivajirao 
Patil, general secretary of the 
union, who also happens to be the 
son of the founder of the union, 
barely finished school—and 
„••• their iot has not changed 



sweaty combat on the red soil 
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appreciably for the better, but the 
union has some unique 
accomplishments to its credit. It 
has a cooperative bank which has 
a share capital of Rs 75 crore. 
There is a departmental store 
which caters only to the 
mathadis, a Railway Porters 
Bank and a Drivers and Cleaners 
Bank, all managed by people 
who are close to illiterate. 

But a sad majority 
of the mathadis 
continue to suffer 
exploitation at the 
hands of employers 
because they work in 
small establishments 
where the union has 
no power to ensure 
for them more than 
minimum wages. 


i 

T he means of education 
still eludes the workers. 
Dattatray Gujar, president of 


A ccording to 
BITV political 
journalist Charu 
Deshpande, the 
Sahyadri Range, 
consisting of the 
Sangli, Satara, 

Kolhapur, Pune and 
Wai areas of 
Maharashtra, is the region which 
exercises greater control on the 
political scene of the state. 

People from these areas came to 
Bombay driven by the usual 
compulsions of rural people, 
fleeing the uncertain livelihood 
that poor crops and the vagaries 
of the monsoons offered them 
and seeking better lives in the 
city. In the early Fifties, when 
Bombay was growing, they 
believed there was ample 
opportunity for work. 

But they met the fate of most 
rustics: urban facilities turned 
out to be less than they’d been led 



the Maharashtrian Rajya 
Mathadi Transport And 
General Workers Union has 
only studied upto the fourth 
standard 
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T he womenfolk 
organise communal 
kitchens where, 
for about Rs 500 
a month, the 
hard-worked 
labourers can 
avail of two 
meals daily of as 
much rice, dal, 
chapati and 
vegetables as 
they can eat 



to expect, and the expenses of 
food and lodging proved beyond 
them However, where lesser 
men turned to begging, the 
mathadis proved to be made of 
sterner stuff. Denied education, 
they turned to work 
where only the strength 
of their bodies came 
up for reckoning. 

And what they 
could not afford by 
way of diet, they 
attempted to make up 
for in exercise. 
Mathadis pay great 
attention to physical 
fitness and most of 
them are known for 
their wrestling skills, 
a reputation that 
helped them secure jobs 
involving heavy labour. 

In 1961, one mathadi, Vithal 
D. Surve, remembers earning a 
daily wage of Rs 20. Life wasn’t 


easy even then, and he was 
unable to send home the money 
that he had come to the city to 
earn in the first place. Things 
remain pretty much the same 
today for Surve and his kind, and 
they are resigned to pulling along 
somehow in the inhospitable 
city. The women who had 
followed the men to the city 
pooled their resources and started 
communal cooking in khanavals 
(inns). 

On an average, a mathadi 
worker today earns between Rs 
1,200 to 1,500 a month, 
depending on the availability of 
work and the privilege of 
carrying others loads from one 
point of the city to another. 

It’s ironic to note that, 
according to V.D. Charan, 
superintendent at the Centre For 
Beggars, professional beggars in 
Bombay can earn as much as Rs 
4,500 in the same period. • 
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_ SHUBHRA GUPTA 

Eve’s weeklies 

Why do so many women's programmes restrict themselves to beauty tips? 


Last week, prostitutes 
(sex workers, if you 
want to be politically 
correct) were speak¬ 
ing their minds on 
Beech Behas Mein 
(Metro, Saturdays, 10 
pm). It made for an unusual collage 
chiefly because current affairs program¬ 
mes, when they do deal with prostitution 
and its attendant pro¬ 
blems, talk about the § 
women who sell sex. We s 
see them in passing, faces | 
turning away or being I 
hastily veiled when the 
programme wants to tell 
us that it actually went to 
a red light area. We hard¬ 
ly ever hear them. 

This edition of Beech 
Behas Mein had its share 
of expert commentators 
engaged in the standard 
debate: should prostitu¬ 
tion be legalised? Opin¬ 
ion was divided on the 
issue, which is also stan¬ 
dard. What was totally 
unexpected and very 
refreshing was a section 
of the programme which 
brought their voices to us. 

In a village where prac¬ 
tically all the women 
work as prostitutes, some 
see the profession as an 
implacable trap, and are 
resigned to their fate. ‘We’ve been 
doing it for generations; my mother and 
grandmother did what I am doing: and 
yes, my daughter will do the same? 
Others are resentful and would like to 
break free. 

These are no sirens. They are ordinary 
women, clad in ordinary, even torn, 
saris, making a living off their bodies, 
while their menfolk hustle for them. 
Custom is found from among itinerant 
clients on trucks and buses which halt a 
while at this remote outpost. The wom¬ 
en and their no-holds-barred comments 
make a stronger case for themselves 


than any city-based, sophisticated 
espouscr of their c ause And the sequen¬ 
ce underlines, all over again, the direct 
appeal of first-hand comments. 

Except when it gets out of hand. Priya 
Tendulkar’s chat show made a brave 
attempt at getting child workers in the 
studio, and letting us see how they live. 

Like all good ideas which don’t quite 
work, this one also squandered its promi- 


Priya Tendulkar’s 
chat show made a 
brave attempt at 
getting child workers 
in the studio, and 
letting us see how 
they live 


se. It took too long to get going, and 
when it did, the hostess spent too much 
time in having the childen introduce 
themselves. 

Pathos is inherent in these children’s 
lives, and they don’t need any extra from 
chat show hostesses who are intent on tel¬ 
ling us their story. It is also irritating 
because we feel forced to dredge up sym¬ 
pathy for the subjects confronting us; it 
becomes manipulative. 

vSome good did come 
out of the discussion 
which followed, though. 
Strong sentiments about 
child labour emerged, 
heartening in these days 
of callous disregard for 
human endeavour. 

A ‘different’ women’s 
programme began last 
week (DD1, Saturdays, 
5.30 pm). Sampark 
intends doing away with 
the customary trappings 
such programmes are bur¬ 
dened with. It does not 
have a single segment on 
knitting patterns, or how 
to apply lipstick. Instead, 
it looks a! women as 
people who have lives 
outside the home, who 
have things on their 
minds other than leftover 
food. 

It is a mystery why 
new programmes are 
sanctioned which stick to the beauty - 
tips-cookery-lessons-bonsai-plants rou¬ 
tine. An afternoon programme, Kajri, 
which began a few weeks ago, has two 
feeble anchors and very bright scenery 
(orange outfits to match orange chairs). 
With the help of some truly vapid patter, 
they let us in on the secrets of perfectly 
plucked eyebrows. 

Also begun last week, Aaj Tak y a TV 
Today presentation of the day’s happen¬ 
ings in Hindi. It is anchored by Surendra 
Pratap Singh, formerly of the Navbharat 
Times and The Telegraph , and is on at 
9.30 pm T Mondays through Fridays. • 
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Man, woman and child 

No winners emerge from yet another contest over custody 



W here do children spend 
most of their days? At 
school* surely, study¬ 
ing under the watchful 
eyes of a teacher and 
playing with other children, or at home, 
surrounded by a loving family. 

Well, that’s true for the lucky ones, 
but seven-year-olc! Ayan Sarkar is more 
familar these days with being pulled 
here and there down the stone-flagged 
corridors of Calcutta High Court, ques¬ 
tioned by grave-faced lawyers and star¬ 
ed at by curious strangers. 

Ayan is the son of estranged parents 
who engaged in a bitter legal battle to 
decide who should gain custody over 
him. 

In an age when broken homes and sin¬ 
gle parents have ceased to be the main¬ 
stay of neighbourhood gossip, Ayan’s 
fate would not have aroused much inter¬ 
est, but what made the debate a particu¬ 
larly heart-rending one was the fact that 
the child himself was desperately want¬ 
ing to be heard. 

Unaware — and uncaring — that the 
court had ruled that he should remain in 
the custody of the mothei, and that the 
Supreme Court, to whom the father had 
appealed against the ruling, had seen "no 
reason to interfere" with that decision, 
the child adamantly refused to be parted 
from his father, with whom he had been 
staying ever since his parents separated. 

A yan’s troubles began way back in 
1992, when cracks first started sur¬ 
facing in his parents’ marriage. Alok Sar¬ 
kar and Anindita Sarkar separated soon 
after. Says Alok, a businessman, "The 
problems were created wholly by my 
wife, as she wanted to move out of the 
joint family we lived in and set up house 
separately with me, She disliked leading 
a disciplined life, and would often return 
home very late, leaving our son uncared 
for." 

In a sad replay of a hundred such dis¬ 
putes today, Anindita, a schoolteacher. 


Seven-year-old Ayan in court 
custody: ‘brainwashed’ 









counters "Alok and his family never real¬ 
ly accepted me. I tried my level best to 
please them, but was publicly humiliat¬ 
ed and even assaulted for my efforts. 
Finally, it became too much to bear." 
Anindita moved out of the house, leav¬ 
ing the child behind. 

A divorce suit was filed by Alok in 
1993, and is still pending. Anindita sub¬ 



sent, and the judges asked him which par¬ 
ent he would prefer to live with. 
Childlike, he answered, "Both". 

Since the suggestion that he take turns 
with living with each parent was hardly 
feasible, it was again decided that Ayan 
would be handed over to his mother — 
this time within the court premises. 
Once again, the boy resisted vehe¬ 
mently, ciying his heart out. Finally, the 
chief justice directed that the boy be left 
in the care of a special officer until the 
case was settled. 

And so it was that Ayan had to adjust 
once more to a different atmosphere, 
this time at the home of neither parent. 

W hen the case again came up for hea¬ 
ring, advocate Bikash Ranjan 
Bhattacharya, counsel for Alok Sarkar, 
addressed the bench in a courtroom pack¬ 
ed beyond capacity with members of the 
legal profession and the public who 
were following the unusual case with 
keen interest. Said Bhattacharya, "The 
court has seen how impossible it has 
been ’to persuade Ayan to go with his 
mother... will surely ensure that he does 
not suffer any furthei trauma.” 

Justice Mukul Gopal Mukhopadhyay 
observed, rather angrily, that if the need 
arose, the court would lake over custody 
of the child. He also suspected, he said, 
from the child's utterances that he'd 
been "brainwashed" to a certain extent 
into refusing to go with his mother. 
In between all the wrangling, both par- 


mises, my husband and his men, who 
were standing at a distance, beckoned to 
him from a distance, telling him to come 
away. They then surrounded us and start¬ 
ed verbally abusing me, and some even 
started tugging at my wit hal , threaten¬ 
ing me and telling me to leave. That was 
why my son was scared and started 
crying." 



Anindita was the one who was ■ Father Alok Sarkar insists his 
first granted custody of Ayan I son would rather be with him 


scquently moved court to gain custody 
of her son. The lower court granted her 
custodial right, but Alok appealed again¬ 
st the order in the Calcutta High Court. 
The judge upheld the lower court’s 
order and directed that the child be hand¬ 
ed over to his mother by the officer- 
in-charge of the police station nearest 
his father’s house. 

When the police went to fetch Ayan 
from his home, in accordance with the 
court's directive, the child clung to his 
father, refusing to let go, cried himself 
sick and finally fainted, making it neces¬ 
sary to hospitalise him. 

The matter finally came up before a 
divisional bench comprising judges 
Mukul Gopal Mukhopadhyay and A.K. 
Dutta. This time. Ayan himself was pre- 


ents spoke to Sunday, denying each 
other’s stories. Said Alok, "Can a 
mother do this to her own child? Every¬ 
body can see what he is going through. 
You must have seen Kramer Vi 
Kramer, where the mother ultimately 
gave up her right when she realised the 
child could not live without the father. 
My wife, however, will do nothing of 
the kind. " 

In another comer, an agitated Anindi¬ 
ta burst out: "My child was taken away 
from me and put in a hostel in Kurseong 
without my consent, when he was only 
four-and-a-half years old. 1 used to make 
secret trips to visit him. but even that 
was stopped by my husband when he 
found out. On 12 July, when my baby 
was handed over to me in the court pre- 


It was after two days of hearing and 
discussion, much of it from Ayan him¬ 
self. that the division bench gave its deci¬ 
sion. Ayan was to be placed — except 
for brief holidays with each parent — in 
a residential educational institution. In 
short, he would live with neither father 
nor mother. 

And Ayan, who had just grown used 
to the home of special officer Shanti 
Das, was to be on the move again. 

His parents might derive some dark 
satisfaction from the fact that neither 
side lost to the other. But equally, nor 
did anybody win. Least of all a child 
whose parents wanted so badly to 
appropriate him for their individual 
selves that in the end he lost them both. • 
Lopa M > U 4 k a Bb* t t*otu t ry a/Cmteutt» 
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MEDIA MUSINCS 


_ V.GANQADHAB _ 

Tcmdoori 

SOCIALISM 

Is what, The Economic Times feels, is to be blamed for the 

murder of Naina Sahni 



Eureka! We now 
know who was really 
behind the killing of 
poor Naina Sahni. 

It could be that Sus- 
hil Sharma was guilty 
of the crime. But he 
was only an instrument. The culprit was 
socialism. 

This was the view of the learned edi¬ 
tors of The Economic Times. In a recent 
lead editorial, the paper invented a new 
brand of socialism. Tandoori Socialism, 
and blamed it for the happenings in the 
New Delhi restaurant 

Forget cliches like criminalisation of 
politics: they have become passe. The 
‘in' thing is Tandoori Socialism. Blame 
Indira Gandhi for it. She used socialism 
to benefit political crooks and greatly 
expand the public sector. This power 
was used to line personal pockets and 
create patronage networks. 

What a brilliant analysis! 

We know that socialism and state con¬ 
trol are not exactly popular with The Eco¬ 
nomic Times which championed the eco¬ 
nomic liberalisation and predicted that 
Maharashtra would be lit up brilliantly if 
the Dhabol project went through even at 
Rs 5 per unit. Who would have thought 
that socialism was such a 
corrupting influence? 

Does political influen¬ 
ce stem only out of socia¬ 
lism? ET concludes that 
the twisted tale of the tan- 
door murder would not 
have been possible with¬ 
out socialistic ownership 
of hotels. I find this a ridi¬ 
culous conclusion. More 
perverted sex crimes are 
committed in countries 
like the IJS which shun 




Newspapers vied with each other in covering the 
death of Rajan Pillai (above). MJ. Akbarin The 
Asian Age was moved by feelings of personal 
friendship 


socialism. Serial killings, 
cannibalism, child rape, 
cult massacres arc more 
in vogue in capitalistic 
nations. And quite a few 
of these crimes are com¬ 
mitted in hotels. 


Some days back I finished reading a 
book, The Sex Killers by Norman Lucas, 
a British journalist who specialised in 
covering crimes. The killings were grue¬ 
some and many of them took place in 
hotels, which had nothing to do with 
state control. They were shining exam- 
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pies of private enterprise of which The 
Economic Times is inordinately proud. 


Death of a tycoon 

The two major events, Rajan Pillai’s 
death and the killing of Naina Sahni 
fully tested the Indian media. Reporters 
could not resort to press-note jour¬ 
nalism. They had to be on the spot, 
check out important facts, collect 
information from various 
sources including doc¬ 
tors, lawyers and police 
officers and arrive at the 
right, logical conclusions. 

Take the case of Rajan 
Pillai’s death at the Deen 
Dayal Upadhyay Hospi¬ 
tal. Most papers reported 
that Rajan Pillai was 
brought to the hospital in 
a state of collapse around 
6.30 pm and died two 
hours later. 

They quoted the hospi¬ 
tal superintendent Dr 
Bharat Singh saying that 
Pillai suffered from high 
fever and hyperparoxia. 

The Times of India report 
said that Pillai had high 
lever and psoriasis, a skin 
affl iction! The Hindu 
report mentioned twice 
that his death was due to 
cirrhosis of the liver, mis¬ 
spelling the word both 
the times (cyrrhosis). 

The Indian Express 
report was unusual. It 
quoted Dr Naresh Tre- 
han, the director of the 
Escorts Heart and Resear¬ 
ch Hospital, maintaining 
that Pillai had died at the 
Tihar hospital itself. This 
was a controversial statement, hut the 
paper did not follow this up. The first 
paragraph in The Asian Age stated that 
the cause of Pillai's death was "not 
known", while The Pioneer mentioned 
"internal bleeding" and "high-grade 
fever" as the causes. 

Ultimately, all the papers agreed that 
Pillai died of cirrhosis of the liver. Sun¬ 
day Mid-Day. rather ominously, said 
speculation was rife that a Bombay- 
based industrialist and a leading journal¬ 
ist were keen to ensure denial of bail of 
Pillai. 


It quoted sources saying that the Bom¬ 
bay businessman and the journalist had 
arrived in the capital bv private aircraft a 
couple of days before Pillai’s death and 
made frantic efforts to ensure that Pillai 
was denied bail. But the paper did not 
come up with any more follow-up. 
Since the leading journalist was in the 
company of a businessman, 1 presume 
he had no ‘socialistic’ leanings. Otherwi¬ 
se, The Economic* Times would have 


pounced on him. 

The Times of India's front-page 
report was amateurish. Pillai’s death 
was mentioned in the last line of the first 
paragraph. Then, it had a run-up of the 
events that happened at the Tihar Jail 
earlier in the day.-The details of the 
death were given only from the 13th 
paragraph onwards. Why wasn’t the 
story rewritten at the desk? 

About the post-Pillai coverage, M.J. 
Akbar in The Asian Age was moved by 
feelings of personal friendship. While 
the Indian judicial system and fair- 


weather friends came in for criticism, 
we cannot deny the fact that Pillai and 
his family went to Singapore on their 
own because he believed that better 
opportunities existed there. 

And he fled Singapore because he 
again believed that the Indian legal sys¬ 
tem had sufficient loopholes. The Pillai 
couple gushed so much about the fair¬ 
ness of the Indian judicial system. Accor¬ 
ding to people like Pillai and 
Nick Lceson of the Bar¬ 
ings fame, Singapore 
existed only to make 
money. They seemed to 
realise the harshness of 
the Singapore laws only 
after getting caught. 

Freedom of 
expression 

Khushwant Singh said 
he did not think much of 
Gurudev Rabindranath 
Tagore as a novelist or a 
dramatist. Also, his 
poems, in their English 
translation, did not 
appeal to him much. To rub salt, 
he added Satyajit Ray's films bored him, 
he fell asleep watching Pother Panrhali 
and enjoyed Shekhar Kapur’s Bandit 
Queen more. 

Why can’t a man air his views freely? 
The media, particularly the Calcutta- 
based newspapers, played up the Khush- 
want statements as though they had noth¬ 
ing else to write about. Furious readers 
dashed off angry letters to the editor 
which were gleefully published. The 
‘controversy’ was editorially comment¬ 
ed upon and was the subject of lead arti¬ 
cles on the edit pages. 

And the wily Sardar must be laughing 
all the time at the unique ability of the 
Indian media to convert ‘non-events’ 
into ‘major events’. Bombay’s Sunday 
Observer devoted an entire page to the 
controversy. Roared Ashok Mitra in The 
Telegraph : "The pretender of a writer 
who is incapable of rising above the 
level of smut, pronounces his judgement 
that Rabindranath Tagore’s works are 
fourth grade stuff and, in fact, 
unreadable." 

The West Bengal Assembly is all set 
to debate the issue. 

What more can Khushwant Singh ask 
for? • 
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RED ALERT: securitymen in the state 

Danger zone 


A bomb blast in Jammu and the kidnapping of five foreign tourists belie the 
Centre y s claim that the state is ready for polls 


yn it was 7.05 pm on 20 
j July. The busy Purani 
'-jw Mandi locality was 
bustling with activity, 
just like on any other 
day. Suddenly, a 
JAMMU & powerful bomb explo- 
KASHMIR ded in an autorick- 
shaw parked near the 
Central Basic School, killing at least 18 
people and injuring more than 60. Seve¬ 
ral shops and buildings were badly 
damaged. 

The sheer force of the blast—believ¬ 
ed to have been caused by RDX explo¬ 
sives triggered off by remote control — 
could be gauged from the fact that some 
severed limbs were found scattered as 


far as 100 metres away from the bodies. 
In fact, two bodies were recovered from 
the roof-top of a three-storey building. 
Some victims were charred beyond reco¬ 
gnition. The site of the blast presented a 
macabre picture of blood-splattered 
streets strewn with tom chappals and 
damaged goods. 

The explosion triggered an angry reac¬ 
tion among the people of the area. A 
huge crowd gathered in the Purani 
Mandi locality and raised slogans again¬ 
st the government and the police. An 
unruly mob also attacked the Medical 
College-cum-Hospital, where most of 
the injured had been rushed. Stones 
were pelted at the hospital building, sma¬ 
shing several windows. It took a strong j 


posse of police and paramilitary forces 
to bring the mob under control. 

Coming on the eve of a bandh called 
in Jammu by the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) and the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS), the blast added to die ten 
sion, sending shock waves thrbugh the 
state as the news spread like wildfire. 

Prime Minister Narasimha Rao rush 
ed Union minister of state for internal 
security, R^jesh Pilot, and Union home 
secretary K. Padmanabhaiah to Jammu. 
Pilot announced that a task force compri 
sing state police officials and the Intellig¬ 
ence Bureau would be set up to probe the 
blast. He also reviewed the security mea 
sures taken following the explosion. 

The blast, coming at a time when the 
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kidnapping drama involving seven fore¬ 
ign tourists has reached fever pitch, 
underscored the fact that militancy was 
again on the rise in Jammu and Kashmir. 

The abduction of the tourists — two 
Britons, an American, a German and a 
Norwegian — has focussed world atten¬ 
tion on Kashmir. The Al-Faran group, 
which is holding the tourists hostage, 
has demanded the release of mil itants jai¬ 
led by the central government. 

But the government has refused to 
give in to the terrorists, who are basical¬ 
ly mercenaries belonging to the dreaded 
Pan-lslamic group Harkat-ul-Ansar bas¬ 
ed in Pakistan. Even when the Al-Faran 
set a deadline for the release of the jailed 
militants, the Centre stood its ground. 
With the government refusing to trade 
jailed militants for the foreign hostages, 
the agonising abduction drama has enter¬ 
ed its third week 

And the fate of the host¬ 
ages still hangs in the 
balance. The distraught 
wives of the victims, the 
Indian government and 
diplomats from various 
countries appealed to the 
militants to release the 
hostages. But the Al- 
Faran ignored the pleas 
and threatened that the 
tourists "may get killed 
anytime". 

1 All this came as a seve¬ 
re blow to the Centre, 
which had been claiming 
that the state was ready 
for polls. 

Last month, Jammu and Kashmir 
played host to several central ministers 
who dropped in to assess the situation 
here. First, it was Bhuvanesh Chaturve- 
di, minister of state in the Prime Mini¬ 
ster's Office (PMO), who led a high- 
level team of senior officers. This was 
followed by a visit by rural development 
minister Utam Bhai H. Patel. Next to 
come were Sheila Kaul, urban develop¬ 
ment and employment minister, and 
industries minister K. Karunakaran. 
And, finally, finance minister Manmo- 
han Singh dropped in on a three-day visit. 

While the aim of Chaturvedi’s visit 
was to "study, assess and seek remedial 
measures" regarding many crucial 
aspects essential to initiating a political 

1 process, the other ministers came to 
explore avenues for economic and 
industrial development in the Valley. 
For example, K. Karunakaran announc¬ 
ed that the main purpose of his visit was 
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to see what could be done to revive old 
industries including Hindustan Machine 
Tools and to provide more employment 
to the youth of the state. Utam Bhai H. 
Patel and Sheila Kaul also discussed 
schemes for the state’s overall 
development. 

During his stay from 17 to 19 July, fin¬ 
ance minister Manmohan Singh review¬ 
ed the political situation, besides hold¬ 
ing talks on the financial requirements 
for the economic and industrial growth 
of the state. He held wide-ranging dis¬ 
cussions with the Governor, Gen. (retd) 
K.V. Krishna Rao. and other state offici¬ 
als. He also met several prominent politi¬ 
cal leaders including former chief mini¬ 
ster Farooq Abdullah. 

While the finance minister assured 
the state government of full central sup¬ 
port to cope with the challenges of deve¬ 
lopment and administration, he refused 


to waive the interests on loans granted to 
the state during the last couple of years. 

This has surprised political observers 
as the Jammu and Kashmir government 
is being forced to spend enormous 
amounts on security arrangement. In 
fact, the security-related expenditure for 
the current year has been estimated at 
around Rs 180 crore. The state already 
owes the Centre a sum of Rs 2,(XX) crore 
and is paying Rs 500 crore as interest 
every year. But now, as the sources of 
revenue have dried up, the state is not in 
a position to repay the principal amount 
to the Centre. 

With the state’s administrative and 
financial affairs in disarray and the 
shadow of the gun looming large over 
the Valley, it remains to be seen for how 
long the Centre remains adamant about 
holding elections in Jammu and 
Kashmir. • 


Thom in the 
flesh 


Soon after being nabbed by 
the Delhi Police, notorious 
poacher Sansar Chand is 
let out on bail 

[-After trying to track 

him down for the last 
two decades, the 
wildlife authorities 
and the police finally 
succeeded in nabbing 
notorious poacher 
DELHI Sansar Chand in Delhi 
on 17 July. 

But, the euphoria among the Delhi 
Police and environment authorities has 
proved to be short-lived. The very next 
day, clad in a kuna-pyjama, the 
41-year-old Sansar Chand pleaded 
before the metropolitan magistrate: 
"They have implicated me in a false 
case. Why arrest me on a case of possess¬ 
ing wildlife skins? Why not put hashish 
or heroin in my bags so that I am impri so¬ 
ned for 20 years instead of two?" 

# 

And the animal-skin smuggler, who 
is popularly known as north India’s Vee¬ 
rappan, was granted bail by the metropo¬ 
litan magistrate Pawan Kumar at the Tis 
Hazari Court. 

The matter then took an interesting 
turn with Justice J.K. Mehra of the Delhi 
High Court taking strong exception to 
I the release of Sansar Chand. Justice 
Mehra issued suo moto notices to- the 
Delhi government as to why the bail 
granted to Sansar Chand should not be 
cancelled. 

This seemed to vindicate the views 
expressed by Ashok Kumar, special 
adviser to the Union environment mini¬ 
stry, who had said, "Sansar Chand can 
be described as one person responsible 
for the destruction of wildlife in north 
India. If this court has granted him bail, 
wc will have to consider appealing to a 
Sessions court. We will have to try out 
other avenues." 

Even Maneka Gandhi, former Union' 
environment minister, moved an appli¬ 
cation before the metropolitan magistra¬ 
te to cancel the bail granted to Sansar 
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Chand. But the application was 
dismissed. 

For more than 20 years now, Sansar 
Chand has been a thorn in the flesh of all 
wildlife authorities in northern India. 
Since 1975, various eases have been 
registered against him. His name has 
been linked with practically every major 
haul of animal skins and bones in the 
north. 


More recently, in a series of raids, the 
forest authorities in Uttar Pradesh mana¬ 
ged to seize some valuable animal skins 
and bones. On 4 May, two leopard skins 
were seized from Ram Pal, who works 
for Sansar Chand. On 2 June, one kg of 
leopard skin and five-and-a-half kg of 
leopard bones were seized from two per¬ 
sons whoclaimed to have killed the ani¬ 
mals under orders from Chand. On 5 
July, two more persons were arrested 
with pelt in Haridwar. They too claimed 
to be employees of Sansar Chand. 

And ever since, the efforts to nab the 
notorious poacher had been stepped up. 
According to S.C. Dey, additional ins¬ 
pector general of forest, "The move to 
arrest Sansar Chand was initiated by the 
forest department. A few days back, the 
department had conducted raids in the 
godowns belonging to Sansar Chand in 
Haridwarand Saharanpur in UP and seiz¬ 
ed the skins of various animals.” 

”A similar raid was conducted at the 
Ghaziabad residence of Sansar Chand 
by the forest conservator, Meerut 
Range. It was only after this that a 
dragnet was spread to catch Sansar 
Chand." 


According to the deputy commissio¬ 
ner of Delhi Police, Pradecp Shrivasta- 
va, "Sansar Chand was arrested on a tip- 
off from constable Lai Chand who was 
posted near Chand’s residence in Sadar 
Bazaar." 

And now, all that work has come to 
naught. But Dey is still hopeful that the 
culprit will be brought to book. "Sansar 
Chand has been issued summons from a 


Haridwar court If proved guilty, he can 
be convicted for six years under the 
Wildlife Protection Act." 

But the fact that Sansar Chand was 
granted bail so easily, clearly points to 
the fact that things have to be tightened 
further if poaching is to be stopped. And 
S.C. Dey is well aware of the fact: "We 
are going to take two important steps. 
First, is the formation of a national coor¬ 
dination committee to control the cases 
of poaching and illegal trade in wildlife. 
In this, about half-a-dozen enforcement 
agencies — including the state police, 
CBI, BSF, Railway Protection Force 
and all regional officers from the depart¬ 
ment of forest — will be involved. Then, 
a central intelligence cell is to be formed 
to monitor all detected cases ol poach¬ 
ing and follow them up." 

While all this augurs well for wildlife 
protection in the years to come, for the 
moment, the manner in which Sansar 
Chand has been allowed to go free, has 
disappointed both environmental autho¬ 
rities and wildlife lovers throughout the 
country. • 

K.S. Nmrmymnmn/Nmw Delhi 


Borderline 

case 


Now, it is the turn of 
Arunachal Pradesh and 
Assam to clash over a 
disputed border area 

Tension along interna¬ 
tional borders is fairly 
common the world 
over, but skirmishes 
between two states of 
the same country over 
demarcation of boun¬ 
daries is perhaps 
unique to 

north-eastern fndia. And Assam 
remains at the centre of the controversy 
as most other existing states have been 
carved out of it. 

Border clashes have become someth¬ 
ing of a permanent feature in Assam. 
Two months ago, there was trouble with 
Nagaland over the boundary in Upper 
Assam. And now, it is the turn of Aru¬ 
nachal Pradesh. The area in question: 
the border region in Assam’s Somtpur 
district, located on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra. 

Early this year, the Arunachal 
Pradesh authorities began constructing a 
huge concrete welcome-arch at Bhaluk- 
pung — which sei ves as the entry point 
to the state’s West Kameng district — 
well within Assam’s territory. By the 
time the Sonitpur district administration 
realised what was happening, the 
welcome-arch was complete. 

And to add to this, the Arunachal 
Pradesh authorities allowed a wine shop 
to be opened, again well inside Assam’s 
territory, by issuing a permit to the 
owner. Alarmed by these developments, 
the Sonitpur district administration con¬ 
tacted the West Kameng district officia¬ 
ls and pointed out the encroachment. 

Two meetings were conducted bet¬ 
ween authorities of Assam and Aru¬ 
nachal Pradesh. It was agreed that both 
the arch and the disputed wine shop 
would be promptly removed. Now, near¬ 
ly a month later, both the concrete arch 
and the shop are very much in place. 
Only the contents of the wine shop have \ 
been emptied out. I 

What's more, the Arunachal Pradesh I 
authorities have posted nearly 100 per- I 
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sonncl of the Central Reserve Police For¬ 
ce (CRPF) at the border. The Sonitpur 
superintendent of police, Bhaskar Jyoti 
Mahanta, has retaliated by posting a pla¬ 
toon of Assam police at this f>oint and set¬ 
ting up an outpost beyond the 
welcome-arch. 

As police forces from both sides keep 
vigil from their respective outposts, ten¬ 
sion is palpable in the area. Arunachal 
Pradesh is refusing to accept that it has 
encroached upon Assam’s territory. In 
fact, one of the state’ s ministers is report¬ 
ed to have even claimed that the disput¬ 
ed area rightfully belonged to Arunachal 
Pradesh. 

This kind of controversy has always 
dogged Assam. As of now, nearly 8,500 
square km of its area is being claimed by 
Nagaland, Meghalaya, Arunachal 
Pradesh and Mizoram put together. 
Numerous boundary commissions have 


been set up, joint surveys have been con¬ 
ducted and, occasionally, the Centre has 
also directly intervened, but the border 
issue has not yet been resolved. 

The antagonism is most apparent bet¬ 
ween Assam and Nagaland. Ever since 
Nagaland became a separate state in 
1964, there have been frequent clashes 
between the police forces of the two sta¬ 
tes. Exactly a decade ago, 35 Assam poli¬ 
cemen lost their lives in a pitched battle 
with their Nagaland counterparts. Ever 


since, ‘neutral’ forces like the Assam 
Rifles have been posted near the disput¬ 
ed spot at Merapani even as politicians 
on both sides try to draw up a strategy to 
resolve the crisis. But. to no avail. 

Border disputes have also cropped up 
with both Mi/oram and Meghalaya. The 
fact that most of the borders are lined 
with forests, has prevented an easy reso¬ 
lution of the matter 

But what makes the never-ending dis¬ 
pute most surprising is that all these sta¬ 
tes were formerly a part of undivided 
Assam and are ethnically and culturally 
quite similar Moreover, with aC’ongrcs- 
s(I) government heading all the states in 
question, it would seem quite logical for 
the chief ministers to get together and 
resolve the differences. 

However, for various political and 
strategic reasons, none of the chief mini¬ 
sters seems too eager to take the initia¬ 


tive. They only act when there is a crisis 
on hand. But then again, only a patch-up 
job is effected and no permanent solu¬ 
tion to the border dispute is arrived at. 

Now, the growing tension between 
Assam and Arunachal Pradesh over the 
Sonitpur incident has once again focuss¬ 
ed attention on the need for the stales in 
the north-east to resolve their border dif¬ 
ferences, once and for all. • 

Nftln A. Qoklwlm/Quwmhmtl and 
Tmxpur 


Pressing 

matter 

Relations bet ween N. T. 
Rama Rao and the media 
have turned sour 

The media have long 
been an integral part 
of chief minister N.T. 
Rama Rao’s plans. 
Not any more. 

During his second 
term in office, the 
fourth estate has 
managed to upset the 
Tclugu Desam Party (TDP) supremo by 
portraying his wife Lakshmi Parvathi as 
an "extra-constitutional” authority. But 
the quintessential showman had not 
allowed his irritation to show till now. 

On 16 July, however, NTR lashed out 
at his party men and Cabinet colleagues 
for "leaking information to the press" 
The CM was most upset as Cabinet pro¬ 
ceedings had found their way to the 
media. What’s more, this outburst too 
did not remain a secret and was blown 
up by the local press the very next day. 

On 17 July, NTR had organised a 
breakfast meeting with journalists in 
a bid to seek their cooperation —- as he 
often used to do during his earlier tenure 
as chief minister. But, at this meeting, 
NTR chose to express his grievances 
against the media and made it quite clear 
that the bonhomie between the TDP 
chief and the fourth estate was very 
much a thing of the past. 

Now, except for a select few from the 
local dailies, the doors of both the Banja- 
ra Hills residence of N.T. Rama Rao and 
the secretariat have been closed to the 
media. 

The TDP supremo is mainly upset 
because hefeels that the media have been 
unkind to Lakshmi Parvathi According 
to NTR, the negative portrayal of his 
wife by the media has got a lot to do with 
certain elements within the TDP who 
have been fuelling a campaign against 
the first lady of Andhra Pradesh, 

The chief minister has also hinted at 
the fact that the entire campaign against 
Lakshmi Parvathi has been mastermind¬ 
ed by his son-in-law Chandra Bahu 
Naidu. NTR has already alleged that the 
hostile attitude of his son Harikrishna 
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towards him and Lakshmi Parvathi is 
also part of a campaign by the same 
group within the party. 

And it is clear that NTR has had 
enough. At the last two Cabinet mee¬ 
tings, the chief minister has threatened 
to dissolve the Assembly unless his Cabi¬ 
net colleagues — including Naidu, who 
is the state finance minister — mend 
•their ways. 

M How dare you criticise me from 
behind? Anyone who is unhappy here 
can get out from the party and face me in 
the elections/' NTR has been thundering 
at his partymen, legislators and mini¬ 
sters. And that these are no empty 
threats arc borne out by the fact that 
NTR had, actually, sacked an entire 
Cabinet for allegedly leaking budget pro¬ 
posal in 1989. 

NTR, apparently, feels betrayed by 
the media. During his previous term, the 
TDP government had sanctioned Rs 20 
lakh towards the development of the 
journalists’ housing colony in the posh 
Jubilee Hills area of Hyderabad. The 
good ties between N.T. Rama Rao and 
the media continued even when he was 
in the Opposition. 

After returning to power in late 1994, 
the'TDP government sanctioned Rs 2 



PIQUED: chief minister N.T. Rama Rao (left) and his wife luikshmi Parvathi 


lakh for repairs to the auditorium of the 
Andhra Pradesh Working Journalists 
Union in Hyderabad. Then NTR also 
offered to give a final shape to the Press 
Academy. 


en the unpredictable nature of the chief 
minister, partymen and scribes alike can 
only guess as to what his next move is 
going to be. • 


But now, all that is set to change. Giv- I Q.S. RadhakHmhna/Hyderabsd 


Heat and dust 


Karwimka is reeling under a severe drought 


t Afefr KHne six months in office, 
■ JWHF minister H.D. Deve 
Gowda J8 now having u> wage a bat- 
.v^dcutgatMt $e fines of nature with 
^".fhe s ts te reding • under a severe 

L ' Aoo^nSnf to * survey conducted 
*. hjr d*e Bate- gbmnmm, more than 
tm hero affected by 

'According to 
jpdpto# issued by the 
worth over Rs 
hron destroyed 
of scanty. dr no nunfafl Of 
• villages, mote than 
mW' Ireikaag drought. Over 40 
been a£Rtoted' 






the villagers have suffered the most. 
Crops have withered as there has 
been no respite from the searing heat. 
Also, an acute crisis in drinking 
water has hit several district*. The pri¬ 
ces of essential commodities have 
also shot up. And with the sowing of 
kharif crops having been severely 
hampered, jobless labourers have 
started migrating to neighbouring 
towns and cities in search of a 
livelihood. 

And the state government has reaU- .. 
sed die magnitude of the problem : 
Already, Rs 28 crore has been releas- 
ed for drought relief work. Amiro 
plans have also been drawn up^ pro- 
■yjdcdrin ^ 

‘toe welism sotoro^ 


and taking up projects to provide 
employment to the labourers are also 
on the agenda. 

The state government, in a despera¬ 
te bid to tackle the crisis, has drawn 
up a memorandum asking for Rs. 250 
crore from die central government 
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Terror tactics 


The law and order situation in the state worsens on the 
eve of the autonomous council polls 


fttl Ml!' M ; : u 
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TRIPURA 


The law and order 
situation in Tripura 
has seldom been so 
bad. Innocent people 
are being kidnapped 
for ransom, police 
patrols are being « 
ambushed and tribal | 
hamlets are being set f 
all with alarming | 


ablaze — and all with alarming 
regularity. 

On 13 July, a police vehicle escorting 
a passenger bus was attacked by insurg¬ 
ents at Hezamara on Manu-Chhamanu 
Road in Dhalai district. The ambush was 
carried out with ruthless efficacy by the 
National Liberation Front of Tripura 
(NLFT). The ultras, using sophisticated 
automatic weapons, gunned down nine 
policemen. They then looted seven 
rifles and Sten guns. 

Last month, the same group had gunn¬ 
ed down five policemen and one civilian 


in Kanchanpur sub-division of North 
Tripura district. 

And kidnappings have become quite 

PREPARING FOR THE POLLS: state 
home minister Samar Chaudhuri 



for drought relief. But since the 
amount allotted to Karnataka by the 
Tenth Finance Commission, under 
its Calamity Relief Fund for 
1995-96, has been fixed at Rs 39.10 

SEEMING AHh chief minister H.D. 
Deve Gowda 


w a mis h 





croce, it is unlikely that Delhi will 
bail out the Karnataka government. 

With little hope of getting financi¬ 
al aid from the Centre, political obser¬ 
vers in Bangalore are viewing this 
move by the chief minister as a 
shrewd political ploy. For, if the Cen¬ 
tre refuses to come to the Janata Dal 
government's aid in Karnataka, the 
> CM is likely to take it up as a major 
issue during next year's Lok Sabha 
elections. 

The matter has also taken on a poli¬ 
tical hue with the Opposition hell¬ 
bent on cornering the chief minister 
over the drought issue. The BJP has 
decided to take its own delegation to 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
and apprise him of the dismal 
drought situation in the state. 

And while political parties strive 
to improve their respective positions 
in die state, thous^&ofvillages con¬ 
tinue toieel under lie prolonged dry 
spell. * 


a common phenomenon here. Almost 
every day, two to three persons arc 
abducted by insurgents and set free only 
after a huge ransom is paid. Traders, con¬ 
tractors, government officials, school 
teachers — all have fallen prey to the 
terror tactics of the insurgents. 

In the rural ureas, the insurgents simp¬ 
ly go on the rampage. They loot hamlets, 
extort money and set ablaze the homes 
of those who are reluctant to pay up: 

Things have been further complicat¬ 
ed with the violence assuming political 
overtones. Most of the insurgent outfits 
are said to be patronised by some politi¬ 
cal party or the other. 

A major cause for concern is the elec¬ 
tions to tne Tripura Tribal Area Autono¬ 
mous District Council (TTAADC) slat¬ 
ed for 26 and 29 July. The Opposition 
Congress(I)-Tripura Upajati Juba Sami- 
ty (TUJS) combine has demanded the 
immediate imposition of Disturbed 
Area Act throughout the slate of Tripura 
to ensure peaceful polls. 

Rabindra Debbarma, general secreta¬ 
ry of the TUJS, has alleged that the All 
Tripura Tiger Force (ATTF) — a pro- 
CPI(M) insurgent outfit — has unleash¬ 
ed a reign of terror in some areas of the 
state. According to Debbarma, leaders 
of the ATTF are attempting to coerce 
people into voting for the ruling party. 

A CP1(M) spokesman has, however, 
denied this and claimed that the charges 
were politically motivated. "The people 
are with us and we need not take the help 
of any insurgent outfit. It is the TUJS 
which is actively backing the NLFT to 
create disturbances during the 
TTAADC poll." 

Meanwhile, D.M. Debbarma, deputy 
commander of National Holy Army 
(NHA), the armed guerrilla wing of the 
NLFT, has warned that if insurgent out¬ 
fits continue to torment the poor tribals 
at the behest of political parties, the 
NHA will strike back with a vengeance. 

In this tense political scenario, the rul¬ 
ing party is busy preparing for the 
TTAADC polls on a war-footing. Accor¬ 
ding to Samar Chaudhuri, the state 
home minister, forces will be pouring 
into the state from the Centre, Assam 
and Tripura before the elections. And 
while Chaudhuri is quite clear that the 
government has no intention of declar¬ 
ing Tripura as ‘disturbed*, he is confi¬ 
dent that the polls would be conducted 
in a "free, fair and peaceful manner". • 

Jmymntm Bhahmehmrym/Agmrtmlm 
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Constructive obstructivism 


The adventures ofFeedah Maqbul Hussein 


F leedah Maqbul Hussein is not to be 
confused with Maqbool Fida 
Husain. It is, for one thing, a differ¬ 
ence in the nomenklatura as our erstwhi¬ 
le Soviet friends would have said, or in 
English "nomenclature" or in plain 
language, "name”, though they seem 
alike. It is also the spelling,andperhaps, 
pronunciation, and the arrangement of 
the words. 

Then again Feedah Maqbul Hussein 
wear soiled shoes, is clean-shaven and 
jacks up jeans and a T-shirt bought off a 

second-hand clothing - 

shop. Maqbool Fida 
Husain, on the other dfL 

hand, goes bare-foot (or 
did till the other day) 
wears spotless pyjama- I 

kurta specially designed t) Q 

by Ketan Kirtan, today's — 
fashion rage from Van- ^ ( i 
couver to Vladivostok 
across three continents. f - 
And, oh, there’s ano- | Lj m ~ 

thcr difference. Maqbool g f 0 tE 

Fida Husain is an artist | L- ~ 

and himself a rage from $ vD » 

San Francisco to Sak- 5 • 

halin via Sotheby’s, | 

whereas Feedah Maqbul § 

Hussein is at best an aili- | 
stc unknown in Sacra- £> 

mento. Saskatoon, ’- 

Shanghai and even in Sadar Bazar. 
Don’t ask me the difference between an 
artist and an artiste, otherwise we shall 
once again bring out unseemly differen¬ 
ces of opinion between Sheila Dhar, Sha- 
rada Prasad and Bidyut Sarkar. 

In that case why are we talking about 
Hussein and Husain on almost equal 
terms? No, we are not, except that Hus¬ 
sein shot into fame, or should we say 
notoriety, recently. He did not make 
world headlines, because art critics are 
trying to assess what Hussein is trying to 
access. But he certainly merited atten¬ 
tion from a whole lot of civic and law- 
and-order authorities along with a gag¬ 
gle of frustrated artistic supporters, apart 
from raking up a controversy whether he 
is a fake and fraud, or a genius ingenious. 
Feedah Maqbul Hussein went to a 


busy road in New Delhi, not far from the 
home of one of our most august VVVIPs 
(no guess as to which). He uprooted two 
lamp posts, two electric poles and two 
tall tress. He also forcibly wrenched off 
two post boxes. The lamp posts he laid 
in parallel across the road. The electric 
poles were placed crossways over the 
posts. The trees were positioned athwart 
this formation and the post boxes asym¬ 
metrically on either side of this assem¬ 
bly. And he stepped back to admire his 
work. 



Being the exalted place it was, this 
caused an instant massive traffic jam 
and a cacophony of car and truck power 
horns. A police task force headed by 
none other than the 1GP descended on 
the scene, 

Hussein stood his ground, offered 
resistance and denied that this was 
obstruction. "It is not," he said, "obstruc¬ 
tion nor obstructionism, but obstruct^ 
vism, a new form of art that I am offering 
to the world." He was cheered by his gag¬ 
gle while he IGP scratched his head not 
knowing what to make of this. Hussein 
patiently explained, "1 am not one to fol¬ 
low fads like constructs and installations 
which are meaningless (cheers), Just as 
from chaos came cosmos, from disorder 
was bom order, so, I say that from 
obstructivism alone can come constructi¬ 


vism." (More cheers.) 

The IGP slapped his owr; forehead in 
disbelief and tried to arrest him. But Hus¬ 
sein was undaunted. He held up his hand 
and said, "Wait! Have you realised that 
if the Ganga flowed from the Himalayas 
to the Bay of Bengal without the obstruc¬ 
tivism of rocks, boulders, cascades, cata¬ 
racts, eddies, whirlpools, lakes and tribu¬ 
taries there would be no creativism 
along its way and its banks? There 
would be a clear flow, yes, but a stagnant 
stasis. So, the flow of art needs obstructi- 
- vism." 

The IGP then offered 
his constructivism. He 
said, "I don't know about 
y obstructivism but 1 know 

H detentionivism. 1 am 

Sj going to detain you under 

X 506 or 508 as the case 

V (jpfc* may be." Before he could 

go further an emissary 
from the VIP quarters hur- 
^ y Nw ried forth and whispered 

lA M into his ear. The IGP just 

rj=*]f J said, "Uh? uh, uh!" 

Sources later revealed 
jf that the IGP was fold — 

y • in the well-known style 
of the VVVIP —, "Act 
/ Lj inaction, be an 

active inactivist or inac- 

- tive activist. Go without 

going, stay without staying. The 
situation has political and international 
ramificationism. It has also implications 
of human rights violalionism." 

The IGP made a motionless motion 
and marched his men marchlessly out to 
the cheers of Hussein’s gaggle of sup¬ 
porters and I regret to say, the jeer of the 
mob now enlarged by a motley of idlers 
and loafers from the neighbourhood. 
Hussein himself wore a halo. 

That night the IGP sent in his resigna¬ 
tion. "1 cannot be resigned to this," he 
told his wife. "I’m an artless man," he 
said, not knowing that the word has 
more meanings than he meant. His wife 
replied, "The trouble is you are a defeati- 
vist and retreativist who believes in 
cscapivism." • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 



Horn of plenty 

■ The valuable horn ot the 
rhinoceros has always been a 
prime target of poachers 
And for this these animals 
have regularly fallen prey to 
their bullets 

Prized rhino horns made 
of keratinized fibres, reputed 
to have medicinal and aphro 
disiac powers are worth Rs 
3 lakh m the international 
black market Thus 
poachers have always cash 
ed in by selling these horns 
to unscrupulous middlemen 
who in turn smuggle them 
abroad 

But now, the wildlife 
authorities at the Jaldapara 
sanctuary and Gorumara the 
only natural habitat of Asian 
rhinos in West Bengal have 
found a unique way of com 
bating the menace They 
have been fitting rhinos with 
artificial horns made of plas 
tic and bamboo to save them 
from greedy poachers 

According to the divisio 
rial forest officer in Jalpaigu 


n V K Yadav this along 
with certain other piogram 
mes hashelpedsavedthcihi 
nos 

Laughter is the 
best medicine 

■ We vc often been told 
that Laughter is the best 
medicine’ and probably 


well, just hughed ii off But 
there are some who feel that 
this is no laughing matter at 
all 

Ihc first to take up 
laughter as a serious form of 
theiapy was uudiologist Dr 
Madan Katana in Bombay 
He actually opened up a 
Laughing C lub in ordei to 
help his patients follow his 
prescription — laugh youi 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PRZt f OR (.N HD T N 



Arun Ray 

Journalist 


Prannoy Roy 

Media personality 


Contributed by Kajal Chakrabarty Calcutta 


troubles away This therapy 
became so popular that Dr 
Katana opened up four more 
centres in Bombay, known 
as the L aughing Club 
International 

And it has now been prov 
ed that it is not Bombayitc s 
alone who aie eager to have 
some fun Dr Mukund 
Mehta a pathologist in 
Ahmedabad, mspued by Dr 
Katana s efforts, has dcud 
ed to bung some cheer to his 
City as well 

Recently the first I augh 
ing Club m Ahmedabad was 
set up by Dr Mehta and 
Dr Katana formally inaugu 
rated the c lub s proceedings 
with a hearty laugh 

According to Dr Mehta 
laughtei not only eases ten 
sion and helps maintain 
good health it also 
increases blood circulation 
and strengthens the lungs 

So it seems just a matter 
of time bcfoit this unique 
form ol health eure eatehes 
on and the laughter spreads 
to othu cities as well • 



THIS 

-" 


KURSEONG: From February 
this year, the hill town of Kur¬ 
seong wad agog with the news 
of a solar enegy wmg of (he Cen¬ 
tral Electricity Authority open¬ 
ing up here The project was 
launched with much fanfare, 
with 50-year-old Subrata Ban* 
netjee organising a seminar on 
20 February at the Kurseong 
Tourist Lodge. Here, the sub- 
divisional officer and local 
municipality chairman pledged 
their support to foe jwgrgmme. 

From then on, Subrata ‘solar’ 

Batmerjee and hig four associa¬ 

tes got busy recruiting people 
not only for this office In Kur¬ 
seong town, but also a cen-al store at Deorali and branch 

' people toe* gives various ^pastings', 
idfnfoeeoapied tpweinoney! An# 
.upwytoHlbetweMtlUJOWMKiRs 
3; k)y|ejob< 

business was brought to a SMktet halt 
spice arrested Bannetjee. 




Bannerjee, a former cleric of the West Bengal State 
Electricity Board and a resident of Calcutta, had, with 
some help from a few locals, managed to con the people of 
Kurseong of more thanRs 40 lakh He had been using false 
letterheads, flaunting fake signboards and even going 
around in a car with a board stating, "On duty, solar ener¬ 
gy, Government of India' — The Times of India (Kishan 
Garg, Darjeeling) 

NEW DELHI: Come September and the array of syrupy 
golden jalebis and multi-coloured barfis will no longer 
beckon passers-by to sweet shops in the capital For, 
mitheus in Delhi are all set to lose their colour. 

Beginning 5 September, the government’s department 
of Prevention of Food Adulteration (PFA) will strictly 
enforce a Union health ministry ban on the use of edible 
colours m the preparation of traditional sweets 
According to Raxnesh' Negi, director of Delhi’s PFA, 
"After 5 September, stem action will be taken against haJ- 
wa^foimdtobpusingedibfocrdoDnfoiW^ts.Theoffei^ 
Ms is punishable with a ndfohnonita^dtkJC! of six months’ 
imprisonment as well asanritfimuinf;*«ofRs 1,000," 
And whil# the government’* concern for the heafth of 
foe dtyis commendable. 0 k eaffoMmew of foiedbeenve 
h swe to rob this year’s Diwati of «lot «f colour.-— 7for 
fflniwm Tims Defti). 


^'NOAYjojui, 
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ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

K eep both feet firmly on 
the ground. Enthusiasm 
must not be allowed to run 
away with you Business 
propositions received can 
seem very promising. But 
there could be unfortunate 
consequences if they arc 
handled in a hasty manner 
Consider the implications of 
all such offers from every 
side. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20 May) 

B usiness and career 
affairs may receive a 
boost. You seem to have 
passed through the recent 
period of difficulty. 
Situations that threaten 
financial embarrassment can 
be bypassed. Influential 
people could offer you help. 
Loans can be arranged on 
easy terms. Doubts about the 
future should dissolve. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

R eputations can be saved. 

Your thinking will be to 
the point. It should be a 
particularly good time for 
handling official 
correspondence. Important 
facts are unlikely to escape 
your memory now. 
Conditions at work should 
be to your liking. ‘ 
Entertainment can prove 
expensive. 

CANCER 


LEO 


(21 JuIy-20 August) 

T ake advantage of your 
pioneering and 
adventurous mood. New 
subjects can intrigue you 
now. Your thirst for 
knowledge can take you into 
original areas of experience. 
The time is good for delving 
and digging into unusual 
subjects. Your investigation 
can bring many fascinating 
facts to light. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

U nexplored subjects and 
activities can exert a 
powerful fascination for 
you. Pursue your 
investigations into 
uncharted territory Original 
discoveries can be made. 

You may want to spend time 
with loved ones in intimate 
surroundings. Your 
sweetheart will supply all 
the companionship you need. 



VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

D on’t stick your neck out. 

Taking an overly 
independent line can lead to 
trouble. You probably won’t 
realise just how much you 
depend on others until you 
make an attempt to strike out 
on your own. Don’t burn 
your bridges behind you. 
You may find you need 
familiar support sooner than 
you think 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

T he working week will get 
off to a tricky start. It will 
be easy to bite off more than 
you can chew. A more 
cautious approach to untried 
activities is advised. You 
could soon find your head 
sinking beneath the waves if 
you wade into unknown 
waters. Exhibiting 
misplaced self-confidence is 
ill-advised. 

AOUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

N ow is the time to play it 
safe. Those who walk a 
tightrope between success 
and failure are likely to come 
down on the wrong side. 

Solo efforts can end in 
dismal failure. You should 
be thanking and encouraging 
the people who have lent you 
their support and contributed 
to your successes. 

PISCES 


(2/ June-20 July) (21 August-20 September) 

T ake things one step at a ■Research work can lead to 

time and observe the Imnew findings. A change 

consequences of your of tactics can prove 

actions. Don't view the successful to those handling 

world through rose-coloured property or financial 
glasses. Hard facts must be matters. You may have some 
faced. Give more time and surprise callers. Enjoyable 
attention to loved ones. meetings can take place. 

Parents will have to deal Y ou can make a good 

firmly with children. impression on influential 

people. 


(21 October-20 November) (21 h ebruary-20 March) 

P ooling your resources »his is notthe time to 

with others to reach | allow spending to rocket 

mutually desirable goals skyward. Loved ones may 

would be a good idea. But be wanting to indulge their 
such efforts can be marred extravagant tastes. Children 
by quarrelling with the very may be in a mischievous 
people who have mood. Give credence to your 

collaborated with you. Keep hunches and intuitions, 
personal feelings out of Listen closely to your inner 

cooperative ventures. voire. * 
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RANDOM NOTES! 


N«xt witness, 
Jayalalltha? 


What is going on at 
the Jain Commission? 
Ram Jethmalani appears to 
feel that Justice Jain is not 
giving him enough conside¬ 
ration while he cross- 
examines Subram aniam 
Swamy. Jethmalani’s ire is 
understandable. His client is 
Jayalalitha and he is fighting 
a desperate battle. 

Swamy claims that there 
is a Jayalalitha-LTTE link 
and the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment fears that Justice Jain 
will now call Jayalalitha to 



depose before the commis¬ 
sion. This will give Swamy a 
rare opportunity to put her in 
the witness box and to say all 
kinds of things while cross- 
examining ho 1 . He may even 
be able to keep her In the box 
for days — Jethmalani, hex 
counsel, has threatened to 


keep Swamy on the stand for 
a month and Swamy could 
claim reciprocal privileges. 

Hence the note ofdespera- 
tion in the Jayalalitha camp 
and the claim that Swamy 
has ensured that the commis¬ 
sion becomes yet another 
front iu Ida' tattle With 
hffMm, while thc R^iv 

raes just snotbere$<r s 


taw 




HLARf> IN SRINAGAR 

In the Valley, there are only two 
kinds of activities: the army's 
napping; the militants' 
kidnapping. 

A DISGUSTED FOREIGNER 


? 


Party politics 

Sharad Fawai has 
complained to the 
high command that the bnth- 
day celebrations ol home 
minister S,B* Chavan, who 
turned 75 recently, have 
been turned into meetings to 
attack him Shiv Sena and 
B JP leaders have been promi¬ 
nently present at all these 
one-sided slanging matches 


Puwat has cited lour such 
meetings One was held at 
Nandcd, Chavan’s consti¬ 
tuency, where Maharashtra 
deputy chief minister, Gopi- 
nath Mutuk 1 was chief guest 
One meeting was held in 
the constituency of former 
Congtess MP, Balasaheb 
Vikhc Paul, where Shiv 
Sena leader and Maharashtra 
icvcnue minister Sudhir 
Joshi, was present* In Pune, 



Maradl Pnwrr todtaiant 

not only wai, Maharashtra 
chief minister Manbhar 
Jbshi present at the meeting, 
’but Sena supremo Bal 
Thackeray himself felicitat¬ 
ed the home minister. Bine 
i\ the constituency of 
Pawar's arch rival. Congress 
spokesman, V.N. Gadgil. 
Another meeting was 01 garni- 
sed at Aurangabad 
All the meetings were 
organised by staunch S.B. 
Chavan supporter, Vilasrao 
Deshmukh 


The oxygon of 
publicity 

Atal Behan Vajpayee 
was in his element last 
week, at a meeting of Bhara¬ 
tiya Janata Party (BJP) MPs 
and MLAs Vajpayee advis¬ 
ed his colleagues not to run 
after mediamcn to get their 
pictures m newspapers and 
magazines. 

"You have worked so 
hard that we are now a party 
that is sought after by everyo¬ 
ne. We no longer need to go 
to the newspapers. They will 
come to yon," he gloated 
before his party men. 

Vajpayee also ridiculed 
one of his erstwhile collea¬ 
gues, R.K. Hegctei for being 
casteist. He said that Hegde 
invited him recently to a mee¬ 
ting of Brahmins in Bangalo¬ 
re, "1 attend a meeting of Him 
dus and I am dubbed a com- 
munaiist. Hegde calls a meet¬ 
ing ofBrahmins and he is not 
a casteist?" he said. 

Any answers for that 
one?* 


CHECK-LIST 


Well-travelled chief ministers 

■ JyoU Bmu: Every year Jyotl babu, accompanied by 
son Chandan, takes off for the sunny season in London 
With a remarkable lack of imagination he offers the same 
excuse each year he's looking foi foreign investment 
Well, so are the people of West Sengal And they haven't 
found it yet 


■ Sharad Pawn? This man invents the most 
inventive excuses for his junkets Our favourites are went 
to Las Vegas to study agricultural technology and another 
foreign trip on behalf of the International Kabaddi 
Federation Still, he's no longer chief minister and he can 
now take off without inventing these bizarre stories 


■ Malayan Hugh Yadav: The only trip to have had 
political significance Mulayam went to London for the first 
time In his life and was hosted at a reception by the 
Htndujas. Unfortunately, he then picked up a phone 
extension only to hear a member of the NRI family 
tad-mouthing him in offensive terms The two fell out and 
Mulayam now says the Hindujas were involved In toppling 
him. 


■ NX Rama Rao: His trip had no political or 
economic significance But it made a sartorial statement' 
NTR abandoned his traditional gearfor a smart jacket and 
western clothes In this unfamiliar attire he looked less like 
a chief minister and more like an ageing south Indian film 
star—which, of course, he is 


■ JavaMtthm Believes she is only safe at Poes' 
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Ms heart Is in 


i*i'TiT/Tir 


■ Which party doe. 

Devi Lai, former depu¬ 
ty prime minister of India, 
champion of the nation's far¬ 
mers, and Tau to the struggl¬ 
ing masses, belong to? 

You don’t know? 

Can't say we blame you 
He doesn’t know either. 

A fortnight ago Devi Lai 
wrote a letter to the Prime 
Minister. He was holidaying 
in Kulu and got into a bellige¬ 
rent mood. He demanded 
that the government ask 
Haryana chief minister Bha* 
jan Lai to release Ajay Singh 
Chautala, his grandson. 

| Chautala was arrested on the 
' grounds that his supporters 
were removing fishplates 
from railway tracks and 
endangering the lives of 
passengers. 

The Tau thought that this 
was outrageous. In fact, he 
fulminated, if Ajay was not 
released at once, he would 
resign from the Congress 
party. 

There was only one 
problem. 

Devi Lai is not a member 
of the Congress. 



" *i 1 


HhARD IN NLW DEI HI 

Q: What is evsryone in the Youth 
Congress hiding those days? 
A: The Bltta truth. 

AN OPPOSITION MP 


Better late than 
never 

■ Who got Dilip Kumar 
the Dadasaheb Phalke 
Award? At the information 
and broadcasting ministry, 
they say that the decision 


was taken by Narasimha Rao 
himself. The ministry had 
not made any significant 
recommendation. 

And who nudged Nata- 
simha Rao closer to this 
decision 1 ’ 

Step forward, Bhuvanesh 


Chaturvedi, minister of state 
in the PMO. 

Apparently, the mild- 
mannered Chaturvedi has 
been pushing for Dilip 
Kumar for three years. He 
wanted Dilip when Bhupen 
Hazarikagotit And he want¬ 
ed Dilip when Majrooh Sul* 
tanpuri got it. Now, he has 
finally had his way. 

And most people say that 
the award was long overdue. 
Not only does Dilip deserve 
it but it may help Narasimha 
Rao change his image with 
India’s Muslims 




Dilip Kumar: tti* award was long overdue 


CHECK-LIST 


Coalitions and the National Front: who 
says what 

■ Ramakriohna Hegde: Says that Narasimha Rao 
should initiate the process of building a coalition that is 
anti-BJP, because the primary enemy in the country is the 
BJP. 


■ H.D. Dove Gowda: Says that an alliance with the 
Congress (I) is unthinkable 


■ N.T. Roam Rao: A coalition against the BJP is tine, 
but Rao shouldn't be in it 


■ Qoorgo Fomandos: Says that a coalition with the 
BJP is impossible. But the Samata Party cannot co-exist in 
a Front with laloo Prasad Yadav either 


■ Millay am Singh Yadav: Says that he’s been 
badly betrayed by Narasimha Rao and Kanshl Ram. Now, 
the Samajwadl Party’s only friend is the National Front. 


■ Latoo Prasad Yadav: Views Mulayam's 
socialism with some suspicion. However, since he's a 
fellow Yadav, says old animosities must be forgotten. 


Holy cow! 


■ It isn’t the job of the 
policp. But harried 
constables say that in 
addition to rinding bodies in 
tandoors, they are now 
being asked to remove 
bodies of another kind in the 
capital. 

Recently, the Delhi Police 
began a drive to make roads 
cow-free, ”Gau matas have 
been roaming all over the 
Delhi streets. We have 
escorted them safely home," 
says police commissioner 
Nikhil Kumar proudly about 
his latest operation. Cows 
were not just a traffic hazard, 
They would often get run 
over and remain on the road 
until a vehicle was found to 
pick them up. 

About ten days ago, 187 ; 
cattle were picked up by 
Delhi Police and were given 
back to their owners. The 
Delhi Police were doing the 
job of the New Delhi 
Metropolitan Counci) am) 
the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi. And what the BJP 
government of Delhi, with 
all its avowed love for the 
cow, could not achieve, the 
Delhi Police did silently and 
efficiently. 

Given its rote (or the lack 
of it) in nabbing Sushi! 
Shartna, maybeDefiii Police 
should be used in a 
countrywide operation to 
nab nows instead • 



















"Cassidy’s? No arguments". 


- Mr. Dada Mirasee 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 



"Whether it is in the style or the stitch or the 
quality of the fabric, there can be no two 
opinions, when it comes to Cassidy’s", affirms 
Mirasee, a long standing lawyer. Which we 
acknowledge, humbly. At Cassidy’s, we take 
the law of dress making to our heart. Even the 
finest details never go unnoticed. And the 
proof lies in our wide collection of Shirts, 
T-shirts, Trousers and Jeans. "And also they do 
full justice to our wallet", recounts Mirasee. 
You are always welcome to Cassidy’s. To cross 
examine his claims. 



Shirts. T. Shirts. Trousers. Jeans. 
India’s fastest growing chain of stores 


We sell for 



Because we sell 
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MADRAS: Adyar, Ph:41 191 1; Anna Nagar, Ph: 62 1 4992. fgmore; Nungumb.kk.m, Ph: 8275191; 

P urasaw«Ick 4 m Ph* 6426359; T. Nagar, Ph; 8280189; PONDICHERRY* Ph: 43291; SALEM; SECUNDERABAD: 
Sarojini Devi Road; THANJAVUR; TIRUPPUR; TRICHY, Ph: 467149. Manufactured by; 

PAN CLOTHING and CONSOLIDATED CO. LTD. (Ayappan Group) 3/2, New Giri Road. T. Nagar, Madras - 17. 
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LETTERS 



Murder most 
foul 


W ords fail to express the 
shock and the horror 
that I felt on reading about 
the gruesome murder of 
Naina Sahni (The tandoori 
murder , 23 — 29 July). 
Sunday has been right in cal¬ 
ling it "the biggest political 
murder scandal in modern 
Indian history" 


The macabre incident is 
certainly one that sends 
shivers down one's spine 
The guilty must be punished, 
and at the same time, the 
nation should use this 
opportunity to go in for some 
much-needed introspection 
regarding the changing poli- 
ticl culture of our country. 

The Gandhi-Nehruvian 
era is long past and with it 
have disappeared all notions 
of value-based politics. The 
rot perhaps started setting in 
w ith the reign of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, and her son, Sanjay, 
hastened the process. The 
Sushii Shannas of today are 
the legacy of those times. Of 
course, the other parties arc 
to be equally faulted, 
because no one dared to be 
different. And so it is that 
today we are looking fearful¬ 
ly and a trifle hopelessly at 
the phenomenon known as 
the criminalisation of 
politics. 

If politicians seriously 


Sushii Shamui In pollen custody: a hardened 
criminal, nothing more 



don't want this deadly dis¬ 
ease to spread further, they 
must undertake a thorough 
cleansing of the political sys¬ 
tem. But the question is: will 
they? 

Vendane Luthra, Naw Delhi 

■ The tandoori murder hor¬ 
rified the nation. And maga¬ 
zines made the most out of 
the deadly crime. 

However, the article was 
well-researched and appear¬ 
ed to be unbiased. It is amaz¬ 
ing how so many names are 
being dragged into the sor¬ 
did drama when the actual 
act was committed by just 
one man — Sushii Sharma 
— and for reasons that are 
entirely personal. Mukul 
Wasmk and Kalpnath Rai 
are being used as scapegoats 
by Sharma, because he 
thinks that by claiming that 
Naina was a girl of loose 
morals who had illicit rela¬ 
tions with these men, his res¬ 
ponsibility in the murder 
lessens. 

But even if the marriage 
between the two was not wor¬ 
king out, was this any way to 
end it * Sushii Sharma is a har¬ 
dened criminal and should 
be treated by the courts as 
such. Any man who could 
kill his wife so brutally deser¬ 
ves to be hanged. 

RomitMItra, Bombay 9 
(Maharaahtra) 


affairs in Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, rather than a military 
administrator, should be 
appreciated. If the govern¬ 
ment is really keen on initiat¬ 
ing a political process in the 
Valley that will pave the way 
for elections, then it is essen¬ 
tial that a man who has 
ample understanding of the 
complex politics of the reg¬ 
ion be made the Governor. 
For, he will surely find it 
easier to start a meaningful 
dialogue with the people 
than a military officer, who 
is as a rule hated by the 
masses. 



Dr Karan Singh: a sound 
placa of advice 

And this needs to be done 
soon. Dilly-dallying will 
only mean more bloodshed 
and violence. 

Slmkl Singh, Delhi 


Thoughts on 
Kashmir 

T he interview with Dr 
Karan Singh makes it 
amply clear that the destruc¬ 
tion of the Chrar-e-Sharief 
shrine could have been avoi¬ 
ded if the government had 
taken the necessaiy steps to 
flush out the foreign merce¬ 
naries who were occupying 
the mosque since December 
1994 (" There should be a 
political dialogue, 16—22 
July). 

Dr Karan Singh’s view 
that there should be a ‘politi¬ 
cal’ Governor at the helm of 


A grain of truth 


T he article. Problems of 
plenty (16—22 Ju ly), 
literally stunned me. Did we 
not, till a few years ago, have 
to import foodgrains at high 
prices from other countries 
in order to feed our growing 
millions? And now, when 
nine good monsoons in suc¬ 
cession have given us an 
abundant supply of food 
grains, the government is 
unable to arrange for their 
proper utilisation! Can 
anything be more criminal 
than this? 

All of this proves that the 
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mandarins of the Food Cor¬ 
poration of India (FCI) and 
Krishi Bhavan have done 
precious little in this regard 
over the past years. They pro¬ 
bably never dreamt that they 
would have to deal with such 
an unforseen crisis! I think 
the government seriously 
needs to review its long-term 
food policy and update its 
prehistoric storage and distri¬ 
bution systems. 

That this fiasco follows 
close on the heels of the 
sugar scam reflects very bad¬ 
ly indeed on the ministry of 
food and civil supplies. If the 
officials don’t want to 
face the brunt of public 
wrath, they had better clean 
up their Augean Stables fast. 
India simply cannot afford 
this kind of callous 
negligence. 

H.V. Sreenath, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Blood on their 
hands 

'- i 

W e were all shocked to 
learn that blood suppli¬ 
ed by the blood bank of the 
Bombay Red Cross was con¬ 
taminated with the deadly 
HIV and Hepatitis-B virus. 
Worse, many children 
registered with their thalasse¬ 
mia unit have already been 
affected (Bad blood , 23 — 
j 29 July). 


This demonstrates that lit¬ 
tle has been done to moderni¬ 
se our blood banks and tight¬ 
en blood screening procedu¬ 
res, although plans for doing 
so have been on the anvil for 
the past two years. But then, 
most of the blood banks flout 
regulations and use substan¬ 
dard equipment. 

Misconceptions about 
blood donation serve to 
aggravate the crisis. While 
voluntary donations are the 
only mode of collecti ng 
blood in the West, the con¬ 
cept has not gained acceptan¬ 
ce in the sub-continent. If 
conditions at a reputed orga¬ 
nisation like the Red Cross 
are so pathetic, one can well 
imagine what the scene must 
be like at the other, less well- 


known outfits. Will the 
government please take 
quick action? 

ManoJ K. Jain , Shyamnagar 
(West Bengal) 


By right, not by 
might 


R ajiv Shukla’s article on 
Karnataka chief mini¬ 
ster Deve Gowda's notifica¬ 
tions seeking job reserva¬ 
tions foi Kannadigas and a 
baron non-Kannadigus 
against appearing for the 
entrance tests of various col¬ 
leges seems biased (Altai\ of 
home , 9 — 5 July) 

The fact is that the Kan¬ 
nadigas are today being 
deprived of employment 
opportunities and admis¬ 
sions in professional colle¬ 
ges due to the large influx of 
people from the neighbour¬ 
ing slates of Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala and Andhra Pradesh 
The notifications, issued by 

t he state government, merc- 
y ensure that Kannadigas 
get a rightful share in their 
own homeland. 

However, the columnist 
seems to hint that since the 
Kannadigas are facing stiff 
competition from these "out¬ 
siders", they feel the best 
thing to do is to throw them 
out of Karnataka, and Deve 
Gowda is supporting them 


A Mood donation camp: but are there facilities to 
store the Mood? 



only to further his own politi¬ 
cal interests. The Kannadi¬ 
gas are not throwing out any¬ 
body; they are merely trying 
to safeguard their rights in 
their own state. And they 
have every right to do so. 
Hrishikesh Hefib, Gulbarga 
(Karnataka) 


Give them their 
due 


M aj Gen Ashok Mehta is 
right when he says that 
in India there is no aware¬ 
ness of the sacrifices made 
and the glory gained for the 
nation by the armed forces 
{Our forgotten heroes , 9—- 
15 July). 

In a nation where adula¬ 
tion ol movie stars and 
cricketers rises to ridiculous 
heights, it is difficult to 



Indian Army porsonnol: 
time to remember tholr 
sacrifices 


expect awaieness of the sacri¬ 
fices made by the armed for¬ 
ces for the country. The 
media, too, has done preci j 
ous little to generate aware¬ 
ness among the people. 1 am 
yet to see a magazine or a 
newspaper which has publi¬ 
shed, in the last few years, an 
article with the photographs 
of the recipients of the 
Ashok Chakra, the Surya 
Chakra or the Param Vii 
Chakra. But photographs 
and gossip items on film 
stars and sundry sports perso¬ 
nalities flood the pages of 
magazines and newspapers. 
Y.R. Reddy\ Vishakapatnam 
(Andhra Pradesh) 
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Why has the Naina 
Sahni murder grip¬ 
ped the national 
imagination so 
completely? Par¬ 
tly, it is the tandoo- 
n element. Most of 
us are horrified 
that anybody 
would be so 
cold-blooded, so warped even, to dis¬ 
pose of a corpse in a tandoor. 

But if that was all there was to it, then 
the case would have hogged the headli¬ 
nes for a few days and then disappeared 
from the newspapers. Take the tragic 
death of Rajan Pillai which occurred a 
few days after Naina was killed. The 
country was horrified and outraged but, 
after a week or so, the press pushed the 
story into the inside pages and a little 
later, it disappeared from view. 

Not so with the tandoori murder. 
Over the last month, I have been in four 
cities. The murder featured prominently 
in the newspapers in Bangkok even 
though the Thais have no real interest in 
India. It has been a staple of the Delhi 
papers for weeks now, with each crime 
reporter trying to find — or invent — 
exclusive new angles. In Calcutta, it still 
makes the front pages. And in Bombay, 
the tandoori murder is still a regular fea¬ 
ture of all conversations. 

I've tried to work out what it is that 
makes the case so fascinating — worthy 
of back-to-back cover stories in Sun¬ 
day, for instance — and the only expla¬ 
nation I can find is this: a politician did it. 

Even the Bangkok papers found it 
necessary to point out that the pnncipal 
suspect was a member of India’s ruling 
Congress party’. And in Bombay, Delhi 
and Calcutta, all conversations on the 
subject usually include the questions: 
will he get away with it and will there be 
a cover up on his behalf? 

Finally, India is fascinated by the mur¬ 
der because in some depressing way it 
seems to confirm what we think of our 
politicians. 

T he more I read about Sushil Sharma, 
the more typical he seems of a new 
breed of politicians. 

In most democracies, people enter 
public life if they have leadership quali¬ 
ties, if they are charismatic or if they 
have an overwhelming urge to serve the 
people. 

The interesting thing about Sushil 
Sharma is that he had none of these quali¬ 


ties. He had never won an election in his 
life (he was even defeated in the Delhi 
University union polls); could not 
deliver a proper speech in either Hindi or 
English; was generally unpopular and 
had never displayed the slightest urge to 
help serve the people. 

It gets worse. He was also paranoid, 
hysterical and generally unstable. He 
always carried a revolver (God alone 
knows who gave him a licence and why) 
and would routinely pull it out and open 
fire. As a Congress worker, he threaten - 


powerful position in 
the Congress. At every 
step of the way, Sushil 
got ahead because Con¬ 
gress heavyweights were 
willing to promote him. 

Could it be that these 
people were unaware that 
he was a loathsome, 
unstable, aggressive 
thug? Unlikely. When 
you are president of the 
Youth Congress in 





V: i 


Sushil Sharma epitomises what politicians 
have become 


ed Connaught Place shopkeepers with 
his gun in 1989 (he wanted them to defy 
a BJP bandh) and pulled out his weapon 
whenever there was an intra-party 
disagreement. 

You would expect that this kind ofa 
man who, far from being the right materi¬ 
al for public life, was actually a menace 
to society, would be refused admission 
to any political party or, even if he did 
get in somehow, would be ejected at the 
first opportunity. 

No way. 

Sushil Sharma rose to be president of 
the National Students Union of India’s 
(NSUI) Delhi branch. The NSU1 is a 
Congress front so he was not elected — 
just appointed. He continued in this post 
long after he ceased to be a student and 
only years later was he removed as part 
of a comprehensive reshuffle. 

Then, he became president of the 
Delhi Youth Congress. Once again, 
nobody elected him. Mukul Wasnik, 
who headed the body, simply appointed 
him. And why did Mukul choose him? 
Apparently, Sushil was recommended 
by R.K. Dhawan who then occupied a 


nation’s capital, people 
are bound to notice you. 

And his behaviour and 
character were hardly 
secrets. 

Nor was he at all 
embarrassed about show¬ 
ing his irue colours. In 
1991, when he was refus¬ 
ed the Congress ticket for ■ 

New Delhi by Rajiv Gandhi (who gave 
it instead to Rajesh Khanna), he made 
his way to 10 Janpath and began shout¬ 
ing at Rajiv. 

Even by Congress standards, this was 
unacceptable behaviour and Sharma 
was ejected Irom 10 Janpath and Rajiv 
instructed the Delhi unit to throw him 
out ot the Congress. 

No such luck. Sharma's godfathers in 
the party protected him and after Rajiv 
was assassinated, he made a huge come¬ 
back. From all accounts, he had been pro¬ 
mised the South Delhi seat for the 1996 
general election. 

What does it say about the Congress 
that this thug should not only flourish 
within its ranks but that even after he had 
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always carried thousands 
of rupees in cash on him. 

Yet, he had never done 
a day’s honest work in ms 
life. The wealth came 
from three sources — all 
related to politics. The 
first was the Bagiya 
restaurant which 1TDC 
gave on lease to Sushil 
and his partners because 
of political considera¬ 
tions. Sushil had no food 
and beverage expertise 
and no money to invest. 
But he earned between 16 
to 50 per cent of the pro¬ 
fits because he had help¬ 
ed swing the deal. 

The second source of 
income was ‘liaison 


resell the land at a huge profit. 

In this manner, Sushil Sharma used 
politics to make his fortune Had Tie 
done the honest thing and got a job, then 
with his intell igence and so few educatio¬ 
nal qualifications, he would probably 
have made in a month what he now spent 
in a day. 

Who says crime doesn’t pay? 

It always does. Provided you call it 
politics. 

M any of the Congressmen and mini¬ 
sters I have discussed the landoon 
murder with, are apprehensive that it 
will dominate Parliament. But, they say, 
it is quite unfair to blame the ruling party 
for Naina Sailin’s death or for the attem¬ 
pt to barbecue her corpse. 

After all, they argue, many husbands 


Even before Sushil Sharma killed his 
wife, he eras a crooked, loathsome, 
trigger-happy thug. And yet, without 
any public support at all, he flourished 
in the Congress 


shouted at the party president, he conti¬ 
nued to thrive? 

T he common perception of politicians 
is that they are corrupt. But when lay 
people use the term, they refer to mini¬ 
sters who take bribes in return for 
favours. The Sushil Sharma case demon¬ 
strates how even lower-level politicians 
who have never been elected to anything 
in their lives can still make fortunes. 

By the time he was arrested, Sushil 
had done extraordinarily well (financial¬ 
ly) for a person from a lower middle 
class family. He owned two flats (in 
Gole Market and Pritampura), drove a 
new Maruti, frequented the Emperor 
Lounge of Delhi's Taj Mahal Hotel and 


work’. He procured a con¬ 
tract to supply milk (an 
area in which he had no 
experience), sub¬ 

contracted it and kept a 
hefty cut. He had to do no 
work for the money. It 

- - —— was his reward for having 

‘influenced’ the agriculture ministry. 

Other ‘liaison work’ included asking 
people for money for introductions to 
politicians. Apparently, he asked D.K 
Rao, the IAS officer to whose room he 
went after the murder, for Rs 5 lakh in 
return forgetting him a good Confidenti¬ 
al Report. 

The third (and most lucrative) source 
of income was real estate. Sushil would 
acquire properties where the title was in 
dispute. Then he would use such toughs 
as Jaiprakash Pahelwan (also arrested 
for involvement in the murder) to forcib¬ 
ly ‘settle’ the dispute. It helped that 
Jaiprakash was a Congress activist and 
that Sushil was a neta. The police would 
refuse to intervene and Sushil would 


kill their wives— not all arc politicians 
And even though the landoon element 
was gruesome, you can hardly hold the 
Congress responsible for it 

The argument has a certain superfici¬ 
al plausibility hut is fundamentally 
flawed. 

It is nobody's case that the Congress 
party killed off Naina Sahni or barbecu¬ 
ed her. That was never the point. 

The issue here is Sushil Sharma. Even 
before he killed his wife, he was a 
crooked, loathsome, trigger-happy 
thug. And yet, without any public sup¬ 
port at all, he flourished in tfr Congress 

What can one say about a party that 
has no internal democracy, whose office¬ 
bearers treat politics as a way of enrich¬ 
ing themselves and where wnmdas and 
thugs get ahead? 

Only this: it is this mf»d-set that leads 
India’s politicians to believe that, they 
can get away with anything—even mur¬ 
der. They only need to be brazen enough. 

No wonder Sushil Sharma is pleading 
‘NotGuilty'. • 
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REIGN OF 
TERROR 


The National Human Rights Commission 
receives the largest number of complaints from 
Tamil Nadu 


I’W*. 


Li 


V elampuri John used to be 
Jayalalitha’s tutor. Now, he 
says he is the latest victim 
of the Jayalalitha govern¬ 
ment’s policy to ‘frame’ 
and assault every voice of dissent. 

When M.G. Ramachandran decided 
to groom Jayalalitha for politics, he 
appointed John to coach her in public 
speaking and parliamentary procedures. 
John, apparently, did a good job and 
Jayalalitha came to power in June 1991. 

But John had the incredible temerity 
to fall out with her and has been paying 
dearly for it. In 1992, when he attempted 
to serialise Jayalalitha’s biography in 
Rajarshi , a Tamil magazine floated by 
him, he was thrown into jail and power 


supply to the press where the magazine 
was being printed was cut. The serial 
was believed to contain some not- 
so-complimentary remarks on Jayalali¬ 
tha and her close friend Sasikala. 

The magazine folded up and John 
took the serial to Nakeeran , a plucky 
Tamil weekly that has withstood syste¬ 
matic assaults by the ruling AIADMK 
and now manages to work only because 
of the immunity granted by the Supreme 
Court. 

But John’s problems were far form 
over An AIADMK worker in the fara¬ 
way district of Tirunelveli filed a defa¬ 
mation suit against him. And the police, 
acting in unusual haste, took him into 
custody and rushed him to another dis¬ 



trict for production before a magistrate. 
To John’s good fortune, the magistrate 
took note of a restive crowd protesting 
against his arrest and released him on 
bail. 

However, a far more cruel assault 


Victims of violence 




sector Southern Petrochemicals 
Industries Corporation. Chsndralek- 
ba was not happy with the pricing for¬ 
mula and had the gaJI to ask Jayalali¬ 
tha uncomfortable questions. 

In May 1992, add was thrown on 
her fade white she was travelling by 
car. The attack left her ba^iy disfigu¬ 
red. Three years and a series of plas¬ 
tic surgeries taler. Chandralektta shit 
carries the scars. 
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Despite the 
growing number 
of human rights 
violations by the 
AIADMK regime, 
Jayalalitha 
maintains a 
contemptuous 
silence. But her 
attitude could cost 
her dearly in the 
next elections 


A distraught John told 
Sunday, ”1 can face the 
challenge posed by the 
defamation suit But I am 
appalled that they can 
stoop to the level of fram¬ 
ing a rape charge by two 
daughters against their 
own father This proves 
that this government has 
no morals " John is sche¬ 
duled to meet Justice 
Ranganath Misra, chair¬ 
man of the National 
Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion (NHRC), in August 
and hopes to get justice 

J ustice M^ra, in fact, 
told a gathering of 
government officials m 
Tamil Nadu recently that 
the commission received 
the largest number of 
complaints from the state 


waited John as soon as he came out on 
ail He was told that a complaint had 
een filed against him in a Madras poli- 
i station, accusing him of raping his 
vo married daughters with the help of 
Dons 


It was quite another matter that his 
daughters lived in Bangalore and denied 
making any such complaint The police 
iefused to give the FIR to John, but 
thought it fitting to gi\e a copy to every 
pro-govemment newspaper in town 


f m the Though his remarks 
created a fmorc Jayalali- 
HOnS tha maintained a contem- 

_ ptuous silence The chai- 

gc was not new and she 
had shown earlier that she really could¬ 
n’t care less The NHRC report will be 
tabled in Parliament, people will peer at 
the statistics and that will be that 

The statistics, however, are worth 
noting Tamil Nadu records the largest 
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number of state-sponsored human rights 
violations including attacks by goons, 
kidnappings, murders and witch-hunts 
against bureaucrats. 

Between April 1994 and March 1995, 
the NHRC admitted close to 40 com¬ 
plaints on illegal detention and over 60 
complaints on police torture (in both 
cases, the number was next only to 
Punjab). 

The Tamil Nadu government has sur¬ 
passed every other state in the use of 


"It is rowdy raj in the state as all recent 
incidents show. Fear of reprisals has 
made the people docile.” 

Last fortnight, the Bhanumathi Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry, constituted to probe 
the allegation of rape of two tribal wom¬ 
en in Chinnampathi hamlet by Special 
Task Force (STF) personnel on 11 June, 
1994, found the STF guilty. The STF 
had gone there looking tor sandalwood 
smuggler Veerappan and ended up rap¬ 
ing Mulni and Pappathi instead. 


the state with much fanfare, declaring 
that they would be more sympathetic to 
female complainants. 

Recently, the state was shocked by 
the news of Parvathy, a housewife, alle¬ 
gedly committing suicide jn one such 
police station in Tuticorin. She had been 
summoned for interrogation in connec¬ 
tion with a theft case. The PUCL says 
that third-degree methods and torture on 
women by women are taking place in all 
the so-called all-women police stations. 


Between April 
1994 and March 
1995, the NHRC 
admitted nearly 40 
complaints on 
illegal detention 
and over 60 
complaints on 
police torture. "1 
receive one or two 
telegrams every 
day. And at least 
four to five cases 
are admitted every 
week from Tamil 
Nadu," says 
NHRC chairman 
Ranganath Misra 



other means to harass its people. Over a 
hundred complaints have been filed in 
the NHRC on service matters, kidnap¬ 
pings, atrocities in jails and attacks by 
government-inspired rowdies. 

Says Justice Misra, "I receive one or 
two telegrams every day. And at least 
four to five cases are admitted every 
week from Tamil Nadu.” 

According to Sudha Ramalingam, 
general secretary of the Tamil Nadu unit 
of the People’s Union for Civil Liberties 
(PUCL), 'Tamil Nadu has become a 
police state. The police have become 
omnipotent due to the present regime. 
And if you speak against the govern¬ 
ment police, you get beaten up.” 

Besides, all civil litigations are also 
being handled by the police, leaving lit¬ 
tle scope for redress. Adds Ramalingam, 


The Bhanumathi Commission casti¬ 
gated the ruling party for trying to sup¬ 
press the incident. "It is unfortunate that 
the district administration had not allow¬ 
ed officers of probity to pursue the mat¬ 
ter fully." it said. 

B ut the Jayalalitha government carr¬ 
ies on regardless. Recently, another 
tribal girl called Athiyur Vijaya was 
gang-raped, in Tamil Nadu, by policem¬ 
en from neighbouring Pondicherry. The 
tehsildar , who conducted the enquiry, 
found the allegation true but the govern¬ 
ment tried to hush up the matter by offer¬ 
ing Rs 25,000. 

Taking the cue from the ruling party’s 
behaviour, every arm of the administra¬ 
tion seems to have gone berserk. Jayalali¬ 
tha put up all-women police stations in 


If you manage to get through the poli¬ 
ce station alive and land up in jail, you 
are not safe from the state there either. 
Early this year, after LTTE prisoners 
escaped from the Madras Central Prison 
with the help of jail officials, other priso¬ 
ners were beaten up by jail authorities. 
The designated judge of the TAD A 
court, who was appointed by the Madras 
High Court and visited the prison, found 
84 prisoners brutally assaulted by the 
jail wardens. # 

Says Justice Misra, "Where the police 
are either not trained properly, or not 
controlled properly, violations happen." 

And they could prove costly in the 
next round of elections. • 
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to power, we are becoming 
slaves to groups, we a* 


In substance, we will 
relentlessly work towards 
establishing Ram Rajya in 
the country. 

LK.Aavm.BJP 

president, on his party's 
program* 

■ Jfyou sweat in peace 
time, yon wilkhed little 
blood is war. 

Pramod MahAjan, bjp 
general secretary, 
exhorting kis party cadres 
0 woricineamest/or pie 


elections 


wWOlulWg fpW J¥ H 1hqfllc tn a 

IMe$s wedoose dirfirf this hum* <-*vtt>Mrl system, like 


in the UK. ;> 

S3KSu,ihtitUm 





assassinated The entire 
concept of ahimsa has been 
made futile here 

JVOTIBASU. West Bengal 
CM 

■ One might be given to 
think that there is no 
stopping economic 
reforms now that even the 
Marxists appear to have 
embraced the idea of 
change 

P. Chidambaram, minister 
of state for i ommerce 

■ Do yon expect me to 
wear a langon and go 
abroad? The pnnee suit has 
been made for the pnnee, 


Laloo Prasad Yadav, 
Bihar CM, reacting to 
newspersons 'queries 
about his newly-acquired 
western wardrobe 

■ Tell the people what it is 
like m jail. Writeabout jail 


■ Ever since she entered 
our fathei ’s life, she has 
caused tension and 
confusion in the Tclupu 
Dcsam 

Hamkkinhna, rebel son of 
Telugu Uesam supremo 
N 7 Rama Rao, on 
Lakshmi Parvathi 

■ It’s easier to find a 
criminal than a husband, 
especially when you are a 
celebnty 

SRIDEVI ( /Ifffi star 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


A play dedicated to Pramod Mahajan 


The curtain opens 
on three sadhvis 
huddled upper /., 
reminding one sug¬ 
gestively of the 
three witches who 
kick off Macbeth. 
4V They are chanting 

^ ' strange incanta- 

* .. tions. Lower r. is a 

huddle of three VHP-types performing a 
yagna Smoke fills the screen and it is 
clearly early dawn. In that dim light only 
the figures can he made out. It is difficult 
to identify any faces. 

Sadhvis (in unison , as in a Greek 

chorus): Jai Shri Ram! Jai Shri Ram! 
Hum hain kyon badnam? Hum hain 
kyon badnam ? (Voices fade out) 

VHP-types (also in unison). V/hat, oh 
Lord, is the way out? What the way? 
Only one masjid down! 2999 still to go! 
(Voicesfade out.) 

(Enter lower r. Shri 108 Advani, 
accompanied by his acolyte , Pramod 
Mahajan. They are dressed as for the 
court scene in B.R. Chopra's 
Mahabharat, Advaniji as Duryodhana, 
Mahajan as Sakuni.) 

108 AdvanUi: What be these strange 
creatures that disport themselves thus? 

Acolyte Mahajan: Oh, Master, they be 
the soothsayers and the saints that seek 
the Way of Truth. 


(The sadhvis start 
swirling like dervishes.) 

108 AdvanUi: And what 
be that Way, a 

O shishya mine? A 

Acolyte Mahajan: 1 m 

The Way to the Dilli fj| 

Simhasan, Master! y 

108 Advaniji: What! 
Through this wretched 
shamshan ghat ? 
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Acolyte Mahajan: Not only Shakespea¬ 
re. Master, but also Yes, Prime Minister. 

108 Advanyi: How so, young saw, tell 
me, prithee? 

Acolyte Mahqjan: It be written in Yes, 
Prime Minister , Master, that 


the Great Angrez Sage, 


Humphreyji Appleby, 


cabinet secretary to 


the Laat Sahib of 


B* 


England, counsellelh the apsiring Adva- 
niji of London, Shri 108 Jim Hacker, 
that if he, Hacker, wisheth to become 
Prime Minister of the British Isles he 
must develop ‘The Killer Instinct”! 

108 Advanyi: O Wise Boy, tell me | 
1 more. For I long to get to Race Course 
Road. And there wills* 1 perform a grea- ] 
ter Ashwamedha Yagna than any King 
or Emperor in all the annals of the Sana- 
tana Dharma. I know the Way be long 
and hard — and littered with 
Narasimhas, the Dreaded Monsters 
that be half- human and half-lion, 
and the slithering Bommais, that 
be half-human and half- puppet. 
r But I long for the smihasan. And 
C shouldst thou get me there, 1 shall 
make thee my right hand and my left 
hand (any hand to get rid of 
The Hand!) 

(The sadhvis screech in delight.) 


Acolyte Mahajan: 1 thank thee for thy 
1 favours, O Master— but if I am to be thy 
™ * right hand and thy left, what will beco¬ 
me of of our Bhishmapitamaha, 


Vajpayecji 



108 Advanyi (with a 
hideous cackle): We’ll 
put paid to the Payee! 

(The VHP-types rise in 
unison and float over 
Advaniji’s head , shower¬ 
ing flowers and petals the¬ 
reon. The air is filled with 


the voices of Divine Angels sing¬ 
ing Thathaasthu! Thathaasthu! — "So 
he it! So be it!") 

Fatie out . exeunt /OH, followed by his 
Acolyte. 


A room in the Ashoka Road head¬ 
quarters of the BJP. The air is redolent 
of incense. Pictures of diverse gods and 
goddesses adorn every nook and corner 
— not to mention every wall and roof 
Dominating the scene, however, is a 
huge blow-up of Advaniji in his notori¬ 
ous ratli, playing Ram returning to Ayo- 
dhya but made up, curiously, as Krishna 
delivering his Hindutvupadesh. The 
room bustles with the Faithful. While 
they pay their cursory obeisance to the 
gods and goddesses, their eyes fill with 
adoration at the rath cut-out. 

Jaswant Singh (immediately identifia¬ 
ble by his clipped Mayo- mleehha 
accent): I say, old boy, what’s all this 
clap-trap about the Killer Instinct? 

Ram Naik (in hushed whisper): HI tell 
you, but promise not tell. 

Jaswant: Scout’s honour, old boy. Pro¬ 
mised Gibson in Upper Fourth, never 
tell tales out of school. 

Naik (foxed by this Bertie Wooster lingo 
but still gung-ho, what!): Bal Thackeray 
told it to Gopi Munde who told it to Pra- 
mod Mahajan who told it tc Advaniji! 
The Killer instinct! Oh, lovely Mumbai, 
from where the Truth pourelh out! 

Jaswant: Half a mo, old man. Can’t 
quite get the hang of it. Basic Instinct , 
yes. Good movie. Starring... O Hell, 


Acolyte Mahajan (to Advaniji): 
"Sayeth that mfec/rAapoet, 
Shakespeare, ‘For within the hollow 
crown that rounds the mortal 
temples of a king, keeps Death his 
court'—and where better than in 
this shamahanghatto find Death 
and ask Him the way to the Hollow 
Crown of Dilli ? 11 
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can’t quite remember. But Killer- 
Shiller, what's this? 

Nalk: In the Balogya Upanishad it is 
said: "If thou wishest to get the Jungiwal- 
lah to vote for thee, hash him up/ And if 
thou wishest to get the hhaivya to vote 
for thee, bash him up/ And if thou wish¬ 
est to get the Vote-Bank to vote for thee, 
bash them up too/ And break their 
masjiiU And their vote too will be 
thine!” This new Gayatri Mantra didst 
the Supremo mutter in Munde’s ear, 
who muttered it to Mahajan, who mutter¬ 
ed it to Advaniji — and now Advaniji 
abjures us to find The Killer Instinct, 
wheresoe'er it be! 

Vinay Katiyar, chief, Bajrang Dal 

{licking his chops): Shall I get the 
tandoot?! 

General commotion, as sadhvis, 
sadhus, shankaracharyas, etc,, flee 
helter-skelter. 


ACT III 

An ashram deep in the forest. Deer 
gambol in the bushes. A lake glimmers 
in the distance . There is peace here — 
and tranquillity. An ideal location for 
meditation. 

Sadhus (in unison, as in a Greek 
chorus): Om Namo Narayana! Om 
Namo Narayana! We have searched eve¬ 
rywhere, O Lord! We have sought It eve¬ 
rywhere, O Lord! But still. It eludes us, 
O Lord! Where hast Thou hidden It, O 
Lord? Where hast Thou hidden it? 
Dana , () Lord, Dayadhvam , O Lord, 
Damxata . O Lord, find us The Killer 
Instinct! 

Sadhvis (m unison, as in a Greek 
chorus): Ek dhakka, O Lord, aurdenge, 
O Lord, find us O Lord, The Killer 
Instinct. 

(Enter r. Ashok Singhal, leading an 
army of VHP-types.) 

Singhal: He hath promised to make me 
Minister of Religious Affairs. We have 
only to find The Killer Instinct. Scatter 
thee in the forest, and be ye not distract¬ 
ed by any masjid thou might find. The 
task at hand is: find The Killer Instinct! 

VHP-types (in unison , as they scatter): 
We obey. Master! We obey! 

(Singhal seats himself on a stump. 


The rhythmic chanting of the sadhus and 
sadhvis continues. Enter c. Rajju Bhaiy- 
ya, leading an army of RSS-types. 
Singhal dives behind a tree to avoid 
being discovered.) 

Rajju Bhaiyya: He hath promised to 
make me Minister of Religious Affairs. 
We have only to find The Killer Instinct. 

Singhal (still hidden behind tree, sotto 
voce): How now, Fiend! (It is unclear 
whether "Fiend" refers to 108 or Rajju: 
let it so remain!) Tis me who wouldst 
be Minister of Religious Affairs! 

Rajju Bhaiyya (continuing): Scatter 
thee in the forest, and be ye not distract- 


Ashok Singhal (to the 
VHP-types): "He hath 
promised to make me Minister 
of Religious Affairs. We have 
only to find The Killer Instinct. 
Scatter thee in the forest, and 
be ye not distracted by any 
masjidttm might find. The 
task at hand is: find The Killer 
Instinct ! 11 


ed by any masjid thou might find. That 
task at hand is: find The Killer Instinct. 

RSS-types (in unison, as they scatter): 
We obey. Master! We obey! 

(Rajju Bhaiyya seats himself on a 
stump. The rhythmic chanting of the 
sadhus and sadhvis continues. Enter r. 
Bal Thackeray , leading an army of Shiv 
Sena-types. Rajju Bhaiyya dives behind 
a tree to avoid being discovered.) 

Bal Thackeray: He hath promised to 
make my remote-control Minister of 
Religious Affairs. We have only to find 
The Killer Instinct. 


Singhal and Rajju (still hidden behind 
their respeetive trees , sotto voce?: How 
now. Fiend! (It is unclear whether 
"Fiend" refers to 108 or Singhal or 
Rajju Bhaiyya or Bal Thackeray: let it 
so remain!) Tis me who wouldst be 
Minister of Religious Affairs! 

Bal Thackeray (continuing): Scatter 
thee in the forest, and be ye not distract¬ 
ed by any masjid thou might find. The 
task at hand is: find The Killer Instinct. 

Shiv Sena-types (in unison, as they 
scatter): We obey. Master! We obey! 
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Fiend! (ft is unclear whether "Fiend" 
refers to 108 or Singhal or Rajju Bhaiy¬ 
ya or Bal Thackeray or Vinay Katiyar; 
let it so remain!) Tis me who wouldst 
be Minister of Religious Affairs! 

Vinay Katiyar (continuing): Scatter 
thee in the forest, and be ye not distract¬ 
ed by any masjid thou might find. The 
task at hand is: find The Killer Instinct. 

Bajrang DaMypes (in unison, as they 
scatter): We obey, Master! We obey! 

(Vinay Katiyar seats himself on a 


many more spectacular special effects, 
belabour each other ; Bal Thai he ray and 
Vinay Katiyar, all shouting together.) 

All (in unison, as in a Greek chorus): 
Impostor! I broke the Babri Masjid! And 
thou wouldst be Minister of Religious 
Affairs? Take that, and take that. Thou 
Impudent One! 

Sad h vis (break off their rhythmic chant¬ 
ing and, with drums rolling and cymbals 
clashing, grab the microphone and start 
singing): Ek dhakka aur do!/ Ek dusre 
ko mar do!/ Killer Instinct, wah! wah! 
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(Bal Thackeray seats himself on a 
stump . The rhythmic chanting of the 
sadhus and sadhvis continues. Enter, 
centre-right, Vinay Katiyar, leading an 
arm y of Bajrang Dal-types. Bal Thacke¬ 
ray dives behind a tree to avoid being 
discovered.) 

Vinay Katiyar: He hath promised to 
make me Minister of Religious Affairs. 
We have only to find The Killer Instinct 


stump. The rhythmic chant in a of the 
sadhus and sadhvis continues. Then, all 
of a sudden, is heard a terrible roaring 
of thunder and striking of lightning as 
an infuriated Bal Thackeray emerges 
from behind his tree, screaming.) 

Bal Thackeray: Impostor! / broke the 
Babri Masjid! And thou wouldst be 
Minister of Religious Affairs? Take 
that, and take that. Thou Impudent One! 


Singhal and Rajju Bhaiyya and Bal (In quick succession, Rajju Bhaiyya 
Thackeray (still hidden behind, their and Ashok Singhal emerge frombehind 
respective trees, sotto voce ): How now, their trees and, to the accompaniment of 


wah!/ Killer Instinct, wah! wah! wah! 

(In the midst of the melee, the floor of 
the stage suddenly opens. And Govin- 
dacharya, all resplendent in virgin 
white, emerges like a deus ex machina 
from below. The combatants let drop 
their arms in amazement, aghast. As 
from among the sadhvis the cry arises.) 

Sadhvis (in unison, as in a Greek 
chorus): Killer, yaarl 

(All the combatants fall at the feet of 
the Acharya, their long and agonised 
quest at last at a fruitful end.) 

All (in unison , as in a Greek chorus): 
Om Shanti! Shanti! Shantihi! 

Fade out — and as, with the grin of 
the Cheshire Cat in Alice In 
Wonderland only the glowering visage 
of Murli Manoluir Joshi remains the 
lights fade out on all of us! • 
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Leaning to the left 


P olitics makes strange bed¬ 
fellows. Only a couple of 
months back, Arjun Singh 
was the target of the Nation¬ 
al Front-Left (NF-LF) com¬ 
bine. As a senior minister in the Narasim- 
ha Rao Cabinet, Singh was held respons¬ 
ible for all that had gone wrong for the 
country. Nov\, of course, Arjun Singh is 
a rebel who loses no opportunity to criti¬ 
cise the Prime Minister. And with it, 
Singh is no longer an 
untouchable for the 
Opposition. j 

Of course, Arjun 
Singh is the one who has 
shown interest in joining 
forces with the NF-LF. 

And political observers 
feel that his rebel Con- 
! gress might form an alli¬ 
ance with the leftists to 
take on Narasimha Rao in 
the forthcoming ' Lok 
Sabha polls. Recently, 

Singh conveyed to both 
the CPI.(M) and the CPI 
that he was willing to 
hold discussions with 
them 

j Political pundits say 
that this is desperation on 
the part of Arjun Singh. 

He is woomg the leftists 
; solely because he has run 
1 out of friends. After his 
resignation from the 
Union Cabinet and his 
subsequent suspension 
from the Congress, Singh 
I had hoped that he would 
be able to rope in senior 
party leaders and chal¬ 
lenge Narasimha Rao. Of 
course, N.D. Tiwari and 
| Rangarajan Kumara- 
mangalam too raised the 
banner of revolt, but that 
was all that Aijun Singh 
could manage. 

True, in some states 
like Madhya Pradesh, 

Uttar Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu, the 


But the communists keep Arjun Singh guessing 


breakaway Congress does have 
pockets of influence. But here too, it can¬ 
not hope to win a substantial number of 
scats without aligning with some party 
or the other. And hence the search for 
partners. 

The leftists were Arjun Singh’s natu¬ 
ral choice. Even when he was in the Con¬ 
gress, such communist stalwarts as the 
CPUs Indrajit Gupta and the CPl(M)\s 
i Harkishen Singh Surjeet were friendly 
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Arjun Singh with Jyot* Basu: looking for help 


with Singh. In fact, political observers 
now say that the CPI(M) was actually 
working on Arjun Singh to split the Con¬ 
gress. And it is rumoured that one of the 
reasons why the CPI(M) dropped tfic 
young Saifuddin Chowdhury from the 
party’s‘central committee was because 
he had advised Arjun Singh against leav¬ 
ing the Congress. What’s more, even 
Jyoti Basu, who was dead against Arjun 
Singh at one time, now accepts the rebel 
amitdatta Congress leader as 
a friend of the Marxists. 

However, the CPljfM) 
leadership is yet to take a 
formal decision on whe¬ 
ther to align with Arjun 
Singh or not. Says M.A. 
Baby, a central commit¬ 
tee member of the 
CPI(M), ’’The issue is 
still premature at the 
moment." But indica¬ 
tions arc that senior Marx¬ 
ist leaders are not to aver¬ 
se to the idea of having 
Aijun Singh in their 
midst. 

The CPI, of course, has 
already cleared the decks 
for having an alliance 
with the breakaway Con¬ 
gress. Says Indrajit 
Gupta, the party general* 
secretary, "To fight the 
danger of the communal 
forces and the Congress, 
a broader platform has to 
be formed. All those who 
are fighting them should 
unite. In future, many 
alignments and realign¬ 
ments will take place." 


B ut there are pro¬ 
blems. The Janata 
Dal, which is a constitu¬ 
ent of the National Front- 
Left Front, has question¬ 
ed the viability of such an 
alliance. The party’s 1 
main objection stems 
from the rebel Congress* 
links with the Gandhi 
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family, especially Sonia. In fact, S.R. 
Bommai has already declared that his 
parly will consider the option of joining 
up with Arjun Singh only if the breaka¬ 
way Congress severs all connections 
with 10 Janpath. Says a senior Janata 
Dal leader, "At the moment, the rebel 
Congress cannot do without Sonia. But 
then, even V.P. Singh was once a loyal 
Congress soldier. So, it is possible that 
Arjun Singh and the others may change." 

The Janata Dal, of course, has other 
reservations about the rebel Congress, 
One has to do with the presence of N.D. 
Tiwari in its ranks. A section of the Dal 
leadership is sore with Tiwan because 
he antagonised the people of Uttar 
Pradesh against Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
a close friend of the Janata Dal. They 
also say that Tiwari has upper caste lea- 


and some other small groups. After all, 
Aijun Singh has his largest organisation 
in Madhya Pradesh. ’’Many of the pres¬ 
ent Congress legislators are with us, 
though all are not coming out openly at 
this stage," says a rebel leader. 

The rebel Congress has a distinct 
advantage in Madhya Pradesh. Realis¬ 
ing that the Congress will not be able to 
check the BJP from staging a comeback 
in MP, both Surjeet and Indrajit Gupta 
are looking for a partner in the state. And 
Arjun Singh, who has quite a loyal fol¬ 
lowing in MP, is the obvious answer. 

B ut the political scene in Tamil Nadu 
is indeed confusing. When K. Rama- 
murthi, the PCC chief, left the Congress 
and joined Arjun Singh, the rebel Con¬ 
gress in that state had a one-point pro¬ 


gramme: oppose Jayalalitha. But just 
when there was a possibility of Aijun 
Singh joining the National Front as an 
ally, it found to its dismay that many 
Janata Dal leaders were assiduously 
wooing the Tamil Nadu chief minister. 

Of course, this move by the Dal did 
not go down well with other alliance par¬ 
tners. The DMK has already quit the 
front in protest. And the left parties have 
also made it clear that if the AIADMK 
joins the National Front, they will fol¬ 
low suit. 

The confusion does not end there. In 
Tamil Nadu, apart from AIADMK there 
arc two other Dravida parties who are at 
loggerheads, the DMK and the breaka¬ 
way MDMK led by V Gopalaswamy. 
And while the CPl(M) has chosen the 
MDMK as its ally, the CPI has decided 



nings, and any alliance with the rebel 
Congress will actually alienate the par¬ 
ty’s backward caste vote bank. In other 
words, the Janata Dal would rather pre¬ 
fer the rebel Congress without N.D. 
Tiwari. 

This being the scenario, Aijun Singh 
is now reportedly working on an allian¬ 
ce with the communists in specific states 
only — in Madhya Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu, for instance. 

Political observers feel that this is a 
wise step. In Madhya Pradesh, Arjun 
Singh’s home state, the rebel Congress 
is planning to join up with die left, the 
Chhattisgarh Mukti Morcha (CMM) 
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The Janata Dal, a 
constituent of the 
National Front-Left Front 
combine, is dead against 
any truck with the rebel 
Congress as long as 
Arjun Singh maintains 
links with 10 Janpath 


to go with the DMK. Naturally, the rebel 
Congress is in a dilemma. But as an 
Arjun Singh loyalist pointed uul, "Wc 
will never have any truck with a party 
that has relations with the MDMK. The 
MDMK is a known supporter of the 
LTTE, which killed Rajiv Gandhi.” 

Though the initiative clearly lies with 
Arjun Singh and company, whether the 
alliance takes shape or not will depend 
on the attitude of the left parties. True, 
there are many hurdles. But in politics, 
compromises have to be made for larger 
gains. • 
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Indiscriminate reclamation is responsible for 
the steady erosion of Bombay’s coastline 


maginc this. High tidal waves fol¬ 
lowing torrential rains lash again¬ 
st Bombay’s long coastline, 
breaching embankments and floo¬ 
ding large areas. In many places, 
the sea water rushes into swimming 
pools and washes away houses and 
fishermen’s huts. It is a scenario that 
Bombaywallahs would hate to even 
think of. But that’s exactly what happen¬ 
ed this monsoon. And residents of this 
lovely city on the banks of the Arabian 
Sea swear that they cannot remember 
when it was the last time that nature had 
been so cruel to Bombay. 

I But is nature solely to blame for the 
devastation that the monsoon wrecked 
this time? Environmentalists say that the 
problem is largely man-made: indiscri¬ 
minate reclamation of land has changed 
the tidal patterns of the sea resulting in 
the sudden fury. Seaside buildings, 
which have been constructed without 
paying much attention to possible 


dangers, are now being washed away by 
the waves that roll in unrestricted. 

• Stormy winds, strong currents and 
high tidal waves — averaging two 
metres in height — have over the years 
systematically eaten into Bombay each 
monsoon. Not that the city’s authorities 
have done nothing about this. They went 
ahead and constructed concrete walls 
along the sea shore, but such measures 
have failed to rein in the sea and check 
erosion. And the worst-affected is the 
western side of the city, which is facing 
the open sea. 

The eastern side, which is the protect¬ 
ed harbour area, has been relatively safe. 
No longer. Despite the fact that the Bom- j 
bay Port Trust (BPT) has put up sturdy 
embankments, they were not enough to 
contain the fury of the sea this monsoon. 

"Stones weighing three-four tonnes 
put up along the harbour have been tom 
off by the brute force of the sea waves," 



paying much attention to possible I says M.A. Kulkami, chief engineer of ] process, 

The new Cuffe Parade in Colaba built entirely on reclaimed land: rampant construction 
is destroying Bombay 
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the BPT. Kulkami, however, doesn’t 
think that reclamation has anything to 
do with such devastation. "Extremely 
adverse sea conditions arc to blame," he 
says. 

But the city’s environmentalists and 
scientists think otherwise. Scientists at 
the National Institute of Oceanography 
say that though erosion is a continuous 
process, in Bombay, the situation 
has been made worse by 
trUCt '°" the reclamation of land 
over the years. They 
argue that restricting the 
flow of water in one area 
is bound to redirect the 
force elsewhere. Therefo¬ 
re, extensive land recla¬ 
mation at Colaba in south 
Bombay means thut Ver- 
sova in the noitli will feel 
the fury of the redirected 
waves. 

A nd erosion is not 
affecting the Bom¬ 
bay coastline alone. Of 
late, the problem has 
spread to other neighbou¬ 
ring areas as well. The 
entire western side of 
Bomhay consists of bays. 
And these have been die 











prime targets of the reclai¬ 
mers. New Cuffe Parade 
at Colaba, for instance, is 
built entirely on land that 0 H|| 

has been reclaimed from 
the sea. Similarly, across flOC 

the bay from Cuffe Para- MO 1 

dc is another reclaimed 8 lB( 

territory, Nariman Point, f 

Bombay’s business 1 

district. 

Recently, a small fishing village and a 
slum located between these two posh 
areas faced the wrath of the sea. Bet¬ 
ween 13 and 15 July, several huts were 
washed away by the surging waters. 
Said a resident. "That night, the tides see¬ 
med unusually high. Early morning next 
day. a huge wave crushed the huts and 
washed away our belongings." 

And such has been the fury of the sea 
that even concrete structures have not 
been spared. Residents of the prestigi¬ 
ous sea-facing Park Complex say that 
they have not witnessed such a destruc¬ 
tive face of the sea before. The residenti¬ 
al complex has a swimming pop! right 
next to the sea wall, which had been retil¬ 
ed only last summer. This monsson, the 
sea waves destroyed large sections of 
the swimming pool and sea water, enter¬ 
ed the pool. 

Hie root cause of this problem has lar¬ 


areas. At the Park Complex, sea water 


gely to do with property development in 
the city. With real estates prices in south 
Bombay going up to Rs 26,000 per squa¬ 
re feet and Rs b,500 in the up-market 
western suburbs, builders care little for 
the coastal regulation zone (CRZ) laws. 
Reclamation is an illegal activity and in 
1978, the Supreme Court had directed 
the Maharashtra government to stop 
reclamation. 

What’s more, the Supreme Court had 
also ordered the stoppage of all construc¬ 
tion activity within 500 meteres of the 
high tide line following a public interest 
petition filed before it. But, the Maha¬ 
rashtra government, which was suppos¬ 
ed to implement the orders, seemed to 
have given in to the builders' demands. 

■%ebi Goenka of the Bombay Environ- 
Umental Action Group says that a 
ease has already been filed in the 


court to prevent violation 

I of construction and recla¬ 

mation laws, which inclu- 
offtl des a ban on dumping of 

•* garbage and construction 

llllSl material into the sea. But 

ifllar the problem is that the 

Wwl builders’ lobby in Bom- 

J| bay is extremely power- 

” ful with the right political 

connections. 

The Bandra-Kurla complex is an 
example of how builders can get away 
by exerting pressure on the government. 
Built on land reclaimed from the Mahim 
Creek, the area was once thick with 
mangrove forest. The creek has now 
become an industrially-polluted area 
and builders are demanding that more of 
it should be filled up. The Bandra-Kurla 
complex, which is being touted as the 
next business centre of the city, is cur¬ 
rently selling space for Rs 7,500 per 
square feet—of course, the price would 
go up sharply as the communication net¬ 
work improves. 

It is this greed that is slowly but surely 
destroying Bombay. The destruction 
wrecked by this year’s monsoon has a 
message for the politicians and planners 
of the city. But the question is: will they 
take the hint? • 
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JAVED JABBAR 


THE DEAL 

that never was 

Why it is improbable that Indira Gandhi and 
Z.A. Bhutto reached a "secret understanding" 
over Kashmir at the Shimla summit 


There are several 
reasons why it is 
improbable that 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhut¬ 
to and Indira Gan¬ 
dhi concluded a 
secret agreement 
at Shimla in July 
1972 regarding a 
settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute. Firstly, both leaders 
had sufficient experience in internation¬ 
al affairs to know that verbal agreements 
between leaders of states have neither 
validity nor durability. 

They cannot be enforced because 
there is no mutually-accepted documen¬ 
tary basis. They cannot be taken into con¬ 
sideration for any long-term planning by 
governments simply because individual 
leaders who may make verbal commit¬ 
ments are mortals: the secret, verbal 
agreements are buried with them. But 
states, even ones such as Pakistan which 
was the first country after World War II 
to suffer secession, have a long and inde¬ 
finite life-span. 

Secondly, the dispute was and is still 
so central to Indo-Pak relations that nei¬ 
ther the state, the government nor an indi¬ 
vidual leader of either side has ever been 
in a position to make a substantive com¬ 
mitment without the support of a docu¬ 
ment that verifies and reinforces the 
commitments made in an agreement. 
The centrality of Kashmir is all- 
pervasive to the political, diplomatic 
and military relationship. Kashmir is nei¬ 
ther as restricted as Siachen, nor as 
_____ as Sir Creek. Kashmir has beco- 
■Epart of the corpuscles of each 
body politic. Whether it is the 
;3Hpibat has become a self-fulling 


prophecy or the blood that was shed 
even between 1947 and 1971 which has 
become the tint of our respective 
visions, no leader of sound mind of 
either country could ever be expected to 
disregard the centrality of the issue by 
trusting it only to an "understanding” in 
a closed room between two individuals 
without any witnesses. 

The obvious consequences of an 
adverse fallout from such a secret agree¬ 
ment for the political credibility and stan¬ 
ding of the leaders are so harsh that it 
would have been suicidal for them to 
risk and link their entire future to a rela¬ 
tively brief and utterly unverifiable 
secret agreement. More so, Z. A. Bhutto, 
who is supposed to have made the con¬ 
cessions than Indira Gandhi. 

T hirdly, the claim that there was a 
secret pact at Shimla has been descri¬ 
bed in one single, yet eloquently 
revealing, phrase: "absolutely ridicu¬ 
lous” spoken by Indira Gandhi herself. 
As reported in the New Delhi edition of 
the Indian Express on 24 April, 1978, 
the lady, who as Prime Minister of India 
negotiated the Shimla Agreement in 
1972 but who in 1978 was in the Opposi¬ 
tion during the tenure of the Janata 
government under Moraiji Desai, made 
this comment at a press conference in 
Delhi. Her contemptuous description of 
the allegation has never been contradict¬ 
ed or rebutted by anyone. 

She went on to challenge the Janata 
government to produce before Parlia¬ 
ment any documentary evidence about 
the so-called understanding. Not surpri¬ 
singly, there was no subsequent tabling 
of any document to substantiate the 
claim. 

Unable to resist admonishing her poli¬ 



tical adversaries for attempting to attri¬ 
bute some kind of a compromise to her 
with regard to Pakistan in Shimla, the 
former Indian Prime Minister said that if 
at all there was a secret agreement, then 
the obligation of a serving government 
is to respect the confidentiality of that 
agreement and not to make it public, 
either by innuendo or by explicit charge. 

The report in the newspaper, with one 
of the largest circulation amongst Indian 
dailies, then went on to deal with Indira 
Gandhi's comments about a number of 
other domestic issues. This clearly indi¬ 
cates that neither did the allegation of a 
secret deal in,.Shimla provoke the 
reporters attending the press conference 
to ask any more Substantive questions, 
nor did the subject itself warrant further 
speculation in the report. 

T he timing of this statement by Indira 
Gandhi is interesting. Both the princi- 
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pal participants at Shimla no longer held 
their respective offices. Z.A. Bhutto was 
removed by the unconstitutional milita¬ 
ry action of General Zia-ul Haq in July 
1977 and was at that time dealing with 
the hostile process of a murder charge in 
the Punjab High Court. Indira Gandhi 
had also been removed from her office 
but in her case, the removal was valid 
and constitutional. There were thus no 
national or political compulsions that 
could have prevented Indira Gandhi 
from at least hinting at a secret agree¬ 
ment at that time because almost six 
years had passed and now, entirely new 
political dynamics prevailed in Pakistan 
and India. 

If there had been a secret agreement 
and if one of the elements of such a 
secret pact was that it would require Paki¬ 
stan to make certain "concessions", then 
in a situation where no such concessions 
had occurred, surely April 1978 was 



Both Indira Gandhi (top) and LA. 
Bhutto had sufficient experience to 
know that verbal agreements have no 


I quite an apt time for Indira Gandhi to 
| strengthen the speculation of a secret 
agreement in order to make political 
capital: firstly, by presenting herself as a 
zealous protector of her country’s inter¬ 
ests and secondly, by scoring marks 
over the then government at whose 
hands she was being persecuted. 

_ While some may say that her denial of 
a secret pact is only a confirmation of a 
statesman-like character which respects 
confidentiality and places national inter¬ 
ests above personal and political gains, 
the more likely reason for Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s denial of a covert deal is that there 
was no such deal to begin with. 

If there had been a "secret understan¬ 
ding", then almost six years had already 
lapsed by April 1978 in which the 
"gradualistic approach" referred to in 
P.N. Dhar’s article should have demon¬ 
strated itself. Changes on the Pakistani 
side of Kashmir had taken place with the 
upgradation and refinement in the status 
of Azad Kashmir, but Azad Kashmir 
was certainly not made constitutionally 
into an integral part of Pakistan as claim¬ 
ed by P.N. Dhar. 

In this respect, Pakistan’s record of 
constitutional propriety and restraint 
with regard to the status of Jammu and 
Kashmir has been distinctly circums¬ 
pect as compared to the acquisitive rash¬ 
ness of India where, apart from the speci¬ 
al status to the territory given under Arti¬ 
cle 370 of the Indian Constitution, the 
Indian Parliament in 1994 has virtually 
boxed the Indians into 
a comer in which the mar¬ 
gin for negotiation is 
restricted. Even if this is 
done deliberately, it 
shows a lack of vision 
and an absence ofrappreci- 
ation for the nuances of 
the situation in the 
territory. 


F ourthly, there has 

never been any credi¬ 
ble revelation either by a 
member of the Pakistani 
delegation to Shimla or 
by any other person who 
in Pakistan in the past had 
access to the inner sanc¬ 
tums of the PPP govern¬ 
ment led by Z.A. Bhutto 
to the effect that there 
was a secret agreement. 
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Apart from the official dis- development that took place on the even- 
claimers rejecting charges of secrecy ing of 2 My, 1972, is the most apt and 
made soon after the signing of the agree- logical progression of a script that was 
ment in July 1972 and on occasions the- unwritten and unfolding before the eyes 
reafter, there is no tangible evidence to of the participants. It is precisely 
support the allegation Not that it is easy because the formal, official talks had got 
to produce tangible evidence about a bogged down that an intervention by the 
matter that is. supposed to be in any heads of government became unavoida- 
case, secret and verbal to bool. ble. If Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto and Indira 


However, even a ver¬ 
bal agreement needs to be 
implemented, a process 
that inevitably brings in 
individuals and institu¬ 
tions other than those 
w ho were part of a secret, 
verbal deal. Despite the 
publication of a "white 
paper" by the Zia-ul Haq 
regink which sought to 
assass'iiate the character 
of 7 A Bhutto before 
assassinating him physi¬ 
cally, no iota of proof was 
produced in this matter. 

The fifth reason why a 
secret deal was unlikely 
is related to the impres¬ 
sion formed by the impas¬ 
se that had been reached 
by the evening on 2 July, 
1972, when the word had 
begun to spread that the 
talks had ended in failure. 
At this stage, as a result of 
an unscheduled late- 
evening initiative on the 
part of the two leaders 
through discussions held 
behind closed doors, an 
agreement was eventual¬ 
ly reached. It is presumed 
by the advocates of the 
"secret deal" theory that 
this sudden change itself 
is proof that something 
new and devious was 
agreed upon by the two 
Prime Ministers. 

This supposition is too 
easily distracted by the 
histrionics and does not 
concentrate on the essen- 



Zia-ul Haq was so preoccupied with 
the extermination of his rivals that he 


was certainly not in a position to 
make Kashmir into a live issue 


ce of summit-level diplo- “ ' r 

macy whose primary merit is the Gandhi had returned empty-handed 
direct and personal rapport between two from Shimla, it would have demeaned 
leaders that often achieves the kind of both adversaries equally, victor as well 
breakthrough which officials are unable as vanquished, 
tomouldbecausethey are too often trapp¬ 
ed in the positions enshrined on paper, ■•■hough it can be said that Indira Gan- 
Or by those who are so busy counting I dhi certainly did not have empty 
the trees that they don't see the wood. hands, the burden upon a victor in a war 
Indeed, the unexpected and dramatic is heavier to bear than the tragedy of the 



loss suffered by the vanquished. The for¬ 
ce of world opinion and even the thrust 
of domestic opinion within India deman¬ 
ded a settlement that would bring formal 
hostilities between both countries to 
some kind of suspension going beyond a 
mere ceasefire. 

It was only the last-minute effort 
made by both leaders that could have 
made an agreement possible. And 
because both knew this, they proceeded 
to conduct a dialogue that transcended 
respective positions and possibly, con¬ 
centrated on the interests of both the sta¬ 
tes. There are many instances where a 
person-to-person initiative by two heads 
of state or government or by special 
emissaries acting on their behalf has pro¬ 
duced an agreement when failure had 
already been assumed. 

One of my favourite examples in this 
respect is the case when Henry Kissin¬ 
ger arrived secretly in Moscow in 1972 
to hold talks with Brezhnev without tak¬ 
ing into confidence the American ambas¬ 
sador to Moscow. So great was the need 
felt on the part of Nixon and Brezhnev to 
conduct a direct dialogue through the 
person of Kissinger that the vital traditio¬ 
nal diplomatic sphere up to the rank of 
ambassador was bypassed. 

This is not necessarily the wisest or 
the most appropriate way to conduct 
inter-state relations, but when a situa¬ 
tion is critical as it was also in the case of 
US-Soviet negotiations in the early 
1970s, then diplomatic norms are also 
set aside. 

In the case of Pakistan and India in 
Shimla in July 1972, to the credit of Z. A. 
Bhutto and Indira Gandhi, there was no 
attempt to keep their own senior officers 
and colleagues in the dark by holding an 
entirely secret and unreported meeting. 
The last-minute attempt by the two 
leaders to come to an agreement was 
well-known to both sides and to the 
world at large, thereby showing that 
there was no desire to shroud the meet¬ 
ing in secrecy. To the contrary, just 
before Z. A. Bhiitto went in to meet Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi for the crucial session, P.N. 
Dhar himself quotes Bhutto as having 
said: "You officials give up too easily." 

If it is anything that the last-minute 
change proves, il only strengthens the 
conviction that the two leaders rose to 
the level demanded by that moment in 
history. They transcended the limita¬ 
tions of formally-stated positions and 
established a personal rapport and 
mutual confidence that enabled a formu¬ 
lation to be agreed upon. 
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Sixthly, if there was no serious attem¬ 
pt by Pakistan to raise the Kashmir issue 
at the United Nations and at other multi¬ 
lateral fora during the post-Shimla per¬ 
iod up to 1989, the factors for this rela¬ 
tive de-emphasis are fairly clear. 

If any indication was given not to 
raise Kashmir at international fora, it 
was a judicious and clever move on the 
part of Z.A. Bhutto: buying time 
while Pakistan restored 
itself after the trauma of 
1971 and reserving the 
option of raising the issue 
at a time more suited to 
Pakistan. In any case, bet¬ 
ween 1965 and 1971, it 
was East Pakistan that 
had become the prime 
issue so there was no 
immediately preceding 
period in which 
Pakistan’s advocacy of 
Kashmir had caused unu¬ 
sually extensive trouble 
for India, thereby requir¬ 
ing a special, secret assur¬ 
ance by Z.A. Bhutto. 

In the immediate after- 
math of 1971, Pakistan’s 
foremost concern was to 
consolidate its new, 
territorially-reduced posi¬ 
tion, to repair its physical 
and psychological 

wounds, to restore and 
enhance its self- 
confidence and to bcco- 
me a new Pakistan. It sim- Whll6 SOI 

ply did not make geo- 
political, or any other ™ 

sense, to move Kashmir COn fjden 

to the front burner when 
the nation itself had suffe¬ 
red a bum-out. In an ——. 

unprecedented case such as this, it 
is quite understandable that this healing 
process took a few years. 


in Pakistan’s supreme national interest 
to attempt to revive Kashmir as an active 
issue. 

It was only with the restoration of 
democracy, initially in 1985 and later in 
1988, that Pakistan entered a phase whe¬ 
rein an issue as potent as Kashmir could 
be addressed with legitimacy. Not that 
we lacked enough domestic problems to 
address but it was democracy alone that 


responded positively to Rajiv Gandhi’s 
overtures of friendship. 

In fact, quite unfairly, some section of 
the Pakistani political leadership and the 
print media blamed Bena/.ir Bhutto for 
remaining silent at a press conference in 
July 1989 (when this writer was also pre¬ 
sent in his capacity as then minister of 
state for information and broadcasting) 



While some may say that Indira Gandhi’s denial of a secret pact is only a 
confirmation of a statesman-like character which respects 
confidentiality, the more likely reason for her denial of a covert deal is 
that there was no such deal to begin with 


T hen came Zia-ul Haq in 1977. A dicta¬ 
tor preoccupied with the extermina¬ 
tion of the arch threat to his power, with 
the suspension of democracy and consti¬ 
tutional processes and, thereafter, with a 
new flanjc on the North-West as a result 
of the Soviet invasion in Afghanistan 
was certainly not in a position to make 
Kashmir into a live issue. Without 
detracting from the personal interests of 
the military dictator and without the 
reducing the importance of the Kashmir 
issue it can also be said that between 
1972 till about the mid-1980s, it was not 


provided a framework of legitimacy for 
Kashmir to be once again addressed 
onwards of 1988. 

There was a remarkable coincidence 
between the restoration of full-fledged 
democracy in Pakistan in the 1985-88 
period and the eruption of physical resist¬ 
ance by the Kashmiris onwards of 1989 
in a delayed but deeply-felt reaction to 
all the distortions and injustices perpetra¬ 
ted upon them by the Indian government 
during the four decades since 1947. 

The allegation that Pakistan, 1989 
onwaixls, initiated or gave the principal 
support to the uprising in Kashmir is 
utterly negated by the fact that Benazir 
Bhucto in her first tenure of government 


at which time Rajiv Gandhi mistakenly 
and inappropriately claimed that the will 
of the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
had already been ascertained through 
the elections held in previous years and 
Benazir Bhutto remained silent upon 
this absurd assertion. 

Apart from anything else, Benazir 
Bhutto erred, if at all, on the side of 
politeness and restraint that is incumb¬ 
ent upon a host with regard to a guest. 
Yet, by a judicious and brief interven¬ 
tion, Pakistan’s rejection of such bogus 
elections could have been made clear 
without being offensive to the guest. • 

(The author ls an ax-Sana tor and was the information and 
broadcasting minister in Benazir Bhutto's first government 

between 1968end 1990) 
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Motorola is constantly advancing its paging 
technology to bring you the latest and the 
best In 1994, Motorola Inc.'s R&D spend at 
$1 86 billion was more than the turnover of 
many Fortune 500 companies 

Because when you’re buying a pager, you're 
investing in a hi-tech product based on rapidly 
advancing technology And your choice of today 
shouldn't become obsolete six months later 

Here is a checklist you can use to be sure 
you're buying the very best pager. 

Is the pager of proven lineage? 

Satisfy yourself that the pager is from a 
company known to be at the cutting edge of 
paging technology. That makes pagers of 
exacting quality standards, which are capable of 
withstanding stress as Motorola Pagers do. 
Motorola puts its pagers, at the 'design, 
development and production stages, through 
severe conditions of heat, cold, moisture, impact 
and electrostatic charge. To ensure their lofig and 
trouble-free life 

Is your alpha numeric pager capable 
of receiving a complete message? 

Experience shows that for most text 


messages to be complete, 15-20 words with 
spaces in between (or 80-100 characters) are 
required. This is why Motorola's Memo Express 
Pager can receive messages of up to 120 
characters and the Advisor up to 2000 characters. 
Which could even be the minutes of a meeting 1 

Worldwide experience also shows that 
heavy users get paged 8 to 10 times a day. 
Motorola Pagers are designed with this in mind. 
So that you do not end up paying for 100 message 
slots which you will never ever use 

Is the pager easy to read? 

Motorola designs its pagers with screens 
large enough to be read conveniently and small 
enough to be carried conveniently. In addition, 
their powerful backlighting makes for easy 
read mg even in poorly lit surroundings. 

How long will the pager's battery 
last? 

The battery life (in a pager with a single 
battery), under average usage should be at least 
30 days Which would be proportionately higher 
in case you want to turn off your pager for 6 to 8 
hours at night (the pager should certainly have 
the facility to retain messages when it is turned 


off as required by you) 

Also messages should remain in memory, 
while you are changing batteries 

What is message protection? 

On Motorola Pagers you can select 
important messages to be locked, so that they 
do not get automatically erased as more 
messages come in. 

Does the pager have sufficiently 
high sensitivity? 

Motorola Pagers are built to maximise 
sensitivity which translates into better message 
reception of relatively weak signals if you are in 
a remote location. 

So now that you know all the important 
facts about what makes a good pages; make 
a wise decision. Join the millions of users 
worldwide, who have chosen Motorola Pagers. 
Making it the largest selling pager in 
the world. 

Motorola Pagers and Pagelink, a leader 
in Paging Service will make sure you get the 
best that paging has to offer. All you have to 
do now is make your choice. 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Playing the caste card 


But why is Sitaram Kesri being criticised by his own partymen? 


Union welfare 

minister Sitaim 

Kesri is the latest 
target of a section 
of Congressmen. 
Reason: they feel 
that he is causing 
irreparable dama¬ 
ge to the image of 
the party by mak¬ 
ing irresponsible statements. Some 
others have even alleged that Kesri is 
pandering to caste and religious feelings. 

The provocation appa- rw . 

rently is a news item 
which appeared in some 
Hindi newspapers. The ' ^ 
report quoted Kesri say- 
ing that if the atrocities . 

on Harijans are not stop- * 

ped, they would do better ^ , y^, 

to convert to Islam. What ‘ . 

gave his critics further ■ 

ammunition was Kesri’s 
silence over the newspa- : 

per report: he neither 
denied nor confirmed 
what had been attributed 
to him. Intheend,ofcour- 
se, the welfare minister SHOot;:* 
said that he had said no 
such thing about the Han- 
jans and indicated that 
h this was a plant by the 
BJP-RSS lobby, but by 
then it was a bit too late. HBB; 
Several Congressmen g|b 

began demanding his 
head, alleging that Kesri was indulg¬ 
ing in communal politics for his own pet¬ 
ty gains. 

In fact, this is not the first time in rec¬ 
ent times that Kesri has come under 
attack from his own partymen. Several 
Congress leaders have met the Prime 
Minister and complained against the 
Union welfare minister, who they feel is 
playing caste politics in a bid to emerge 
as a mass leader. 

They point out that Kesri issued state¬ 
ments supporting Laloo Prasad Yadav 
on the eve of Assembly polls in Bihar. 
This despite the fact that the Congress 


was opposing him. The result was that 
the people were confused and the party 
had to pay dearly for Kesri's stand. 

That’s not all, say the welfare mini¬ 
ster’s detractors. Kesri’s continued sup¬ 
port to Mulayam Singh Yadav is adver¬ 
sely affecting the Congress’ prospects in 
Uttar Pradesh. Leaders like Balaram 
Singh Yadav and Lokpati Tripathi have 
come out openly against Kesri in party 
meetings. 

These leaders also feel that in his 
attempt to emerge as a champion of the 




SRaramlwri’s efforts to 
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minorities and the backwards, Kesri is 
actually doing much harm to the party. 
Though the welfare minister is taking all 
the credit for implementing the Mandal 
Commission recommendations, this 
won’t really help the Congress during 
elections, a section of the partymen say. 
What ’ s more, Kesri ’ s insistence on reser¬ 
vation for Muslims has given the BJP a 
slick to beat the Prime Minister with, 
they say. 

Kesri's supporters argue that all this 
is rubbish, it is essential, they 

- - - say, that the backwards 

and the minorities are 
brought back to the Con¬ 
gress fold. After all, all 
political parties these 
days are playing the caste 
card and voting in future 
polls will be along caste 
lines. This is a reality that 
the Congress cannot 
afford to ignore and Kesri 
is only helping the party 
to woo the backward com- 
munities and the 
Muslims. As far as sup- 
porting Laloo Yadav and 
X* H Mulayam Singh is concer- 
'■ T A ned, the Kesri camp main- 
tains that this is essential 
|B since both of them happ- 
en to be tall leaders of the 
backwards. 

|P|itg£S 1 There arc both merits 
and flaws in such 
arguments. While it is true that 
Kesri should be given all the credit for 
the smooth implementation of the Man¬ 
dal Commission recommendations, his 
view that the Congress should take the 
help of regional leaders like Laloo 
Yadav and Mulayam Singh is not accept¬ 
able to a large number of Congressmen. 

Kesri’s efforts to bring back the 
Muslims into the Congress fold should 
also be appreciated, but he should take 
care to see to it that the party doesn’t lose 
the support of the Hindus in the 
process. • 
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W HAT NOW ? 

T.N. Seshan ponders the future 


A self-proclaimed 
defender of the 
Constitution, T.N. 
Seshan has had the 
wind kicked out of 
him by the 
Constitution as 
interpreted by the 
Supreme Court. A 
people’s hero, he 
has no machine to 
capture that 
popularity. An 
enemy of 
politicians, the 
CEC is now 
dependent on them 
to offer him a 
suitable post. It is a 
dilemma to which 
there is no easy 
resolution 


I t was a surprisingly low-key return. On the night of Saturday, 29 
July, chief election commissioner (CEC) T.N. Seshan returned to 
Delhi after a month’s earned leave in the United States. Ever since 
the Supreme Court ruled against him, Seshan had widely been 
expected to resign. In fact, there had been reports that he had 
arranged to have his personal possessions removed from his Nirvachan 
Sadan office. 

Thus, when Seshan returned to Delhi, the government waited with 
bated breath for his resignation letter. Most people agreed that the chief 
election commissioner would not tolerate a snub of the magnitude of the 
Supreme Court judgement. Others pointed to his famous SUNDAY 
interview two months ago when he had declared that he was not 
interested in heading a multi-member commission. 

But Seshan is nothing if not unpredictable. There was no resignation 
letter. Instead, he drove to his heavily -guarded Pandara Road residence 
and refused to meet the press. On Sunday, he closeted himself for seven 
hours with G. Ramaswamy, his lawyer. But he did not make any attempt 
to attend office at Nirvachan Sadan. And he did not hand in his 
resignation. 

Nevertheless, some things seemed clear. Reports of Seshan’s 
departure had been greatly exaggerated. Speaking to SUNDAY a day 
after his return, the chief election commissioner was emphatic. "No, I 
have not resigned," he declared. What then of the stories that his office 
had been cleared out? "I am not responsible for what the press writes," he 
said shortly. 

But Seshan would not say more. He would not divulge his future 
course of action or discuss whether he would now try and get on with the 
two election commissioners whose very presence he had objected to. 
"For the moment, I shall be silent," he insisted. "I have nothing at all to 
say to anybody." 

This was intriguing; the spectacle of a silent Seshan makes most 
minds boggle. As bewildering was his curious 
I-am-in-charge-but-won’t-go-to-office stand. 

On Sunday, G. Ramaswamy assured eager pressmen that while his 
client had not resigned and had no plans to do so, he also had no intention 
of attending office at Nirvachan Sadan. "Mr Seshan will function from 
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Un willing advers ary 

M.S. Gill is his own man 


T '.N. Seshan’b fnends usually try 
find portray the two electron 
commissioners as stooges of the 
Narasimha Rao government This is 
unfair. O. V.G. Knshnamurthy is an 
old friend of Rao's hut he is not 
acting at the Prime Minister’s behest. 

And Manohar Singh Gill has no 
reason to be at all grateful to 
Narasimha Rao. In fact, he still 
nurses a sense of injustice over the 
manner in which he was passed over 
foi the cabinet secretaryship. And in 
his own way, Gill is as much of a 
loner as Seshan, a man who speaks 
Ms mind and over whom politicians 
have no control. 

One of India’s foremost experts in 
agriculture, Gill was brought to 
Delhi from the Punjab in 1988 by 
Rajiv Gandhi. The intention was to 
make him agriculture secretary, but 
he was parked in the chemicals and 
fertilisers ministry ‘temporarily’ 

The following year, Rajiv lost the 
election and while V P. Singh did not 
touch Gill, he also did not move him 
to agriculture. Neither did Chandra 
Shekhar. Or Narasimha Rao. 

Finally, after he had served as 
secretary in the same ministry for 
four years, Gill went to see 
Narasimha Rao to ask to be shifted to 
his first love. Rao agreed and Gill 
eventually became agriculture 
secretary. 

When the cabinet secretaryship 
fell vacant, he was the front runner. 

He was die only person in his batch 
with a year to go and as Rao goes by 
seniority, his appointment was seen 
as a sure thing. Moreover, though 
Gill has often been accused of being 
top independent and talking too 
much, he has never been accused of 
corruption or misuse of authority. 

Gill’s rival was Zafar Saifullah, a | 
controversial officer, who had 
fought off corruption charges. But I 
Saifullah had only a few months to 
go before retirement while Gill had a 
, whole year Mid he had also never run 
. adepMhBNtt in DdhL ^tonethefess, , 


Saifullah had a strong lobby working 
in his favour headed by railway 
minister Jaffer Shanef. 

The day before the decision was 
announced, won) leaked out that Gill 
had got his job. He went to bed, the 
words of congratulation ringing in 
his ears But he awoke to discovei 
that either the reports were wi ong 01 
Narasimha Rao had changed his 
mind overnight. Saifullah would be 


M.S. Gill did not enter 
Nirvachan Sadan as the 

£11 WI IlHICIIl o IIMHa 

Despite a run-in with 
Seshan when he was 
cabinet secretary, he 
stiN balimd that a 
covum re«iiionsnip 

Dot It was not to ha 

. .—— 


the next cabinet secretary. 

Gill remained in the service as 
agriculture secretary though he 
stopped attending meetings of the 
committee ot secretaries chaired by 
Saiiutlah and sent an additional 
secretary in his place He would have 
continued doing this till he retired, 
had he not been appointed election 
commissioner 

Why did Rao choose him'? There 


are three views. One is that the 
government wanted somebody as 
independent and outspoken to stand 
up to Seshan. Another is that they 
were making up to Gill tor passing 
him over— this way he would get a 
secretary’s perks for stx years. And 
the third is that Saifullah, who was 
awkward about working with Gill, 
wanted him out of the way* 

In any case. Gill did not enter 
Nirvachan Sadan as the 
government’s man. Despite a run-in 
with Seshan when be was cabinet 
secretary, he still believed that* 
cordial relationship could be 
maintained. 

But of course, it was not to be. e 
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home/’ stated Ramaswamy. 

A chief election commissioner who 
doesn’t attend the commission’s offi¬ 
ces? Could that possibly work? 

Most people thought it could not. One 
of Seshan's fellow election commissio¬ 
ners, M.S. Gill, was quite clear about his 
stand. "I look forward to working with 
Mr Seshan," he said equably, before add¬ 
ing the sting in the tail, "But we will 
work from the commission’s offices, 
not from his house." 

W hat was Seshan playing at 9 It was 
somehow typical of the man that 
nobody was at all sure. The convention¬ 
al wisdom was that he would have quit 
by now and tried to enter politics. But 
the chief election commissioner’s beha¬ 
viour left all of Delhi gaping. 

There were now only 
two real possibilities and 
one slim theoretical 
option. It was technically 
possible that Seshan and 
Ramaswamy were hop¬ 
ing to get the Supreme 
Court to review its judge¬ 
ment, but everyone con¬ 
ceded that this was a vain 
hope. Even Ramaswamy 
admitted that there was 
very little scope fot the 
court to reverse or alter 
the judgement of a full 
Bench. 

That left the two real 
options. Seshan could 
have decided that there 
was no point in fighting 
the election commissio¬ 
ners after the Supreme 
Court judgement and 
may well have thought it 
best to try and make a go 
of a three-member - M - . 
commission. 

It says something about the manner in 
which Seshan is regarded that nearly eve¬ 
rybody who knew him laughed away 
this option. The problem is that the chief 
election commissioner has never been a 
team player. During his tenure as cabi¬ 
net secretary, he terrorised and traumati¬ 
sed the entire civil service with his high¬ 
handed behaviour. At meetings of the 
committee of secretaries he would 
delight in humiliating his colleagues. 
This reached such levels that more and 
more secretaries began to send junior 
officials to represent their ministries. 

On the other hand, there is the experi¬ 
ence of the six weeks during which the 


Election Commission did function as a 
three-member body before Seshan obtai¬ 
ned a stay order from the Supreme Court 

According to M.S Gill, "Seshan may 
have had his own problems, but 1 was 
perfectly willing to work with him. 1 
certainly did not see it as my job to try 
and clip Ins wings or to hamper his 
functioning." 

Nevertheless, Seshan did not lake the 
election commissioners seriously, peti¬ 
tioned the court to prevent them from 
functioning and after he obtained his 
stay order he treated them as, in the 
words of one election commissioner, 
‘total lepers’ 

Moreover, G. Ramaswamy told 
Sunday last fortnight that there was 
now too much bad blood between 
Seshan and the other two. "It is difficult 


rent things to other people. On Zee TV’s 
widely-watched Aap Ki Ada hit program¬ 
me, he had declared that he might quit 
the Election Commission anyway, but 
that he would not walk out just because 
the judgement went against him 

To many members of Seshan’s consti¬ 
tuency — the urban middle class and 
Lions and Rotary Clubs all over India — 
a resignation in the face of a Supreme 
Court judgement might seem suspicious¬ 
ly close to sulking. Seshan’s agenda all 
along has been that he is a defender of 
the Constitution and of the institutions 
of democracy To walk out because the 
Supreme Court — a key democratic 
institution — rules against you hardly 
befits a man who claims to be the Consti¬ 
tution’s greatest defender. 

For Seshan to leave and to garner 



mum’s the word 

to see how Seshan can be expected to 
function in such an environment," he 
argued. 

So, nobody was willing to lay any 
money on the possibility of Seshan trans¬ 
forming himself into a team player and 
living happily ever after with M.S. Gill 
and G.V.G. Krishnamurthy. 

T hat left the second possibility and it 
was one that everybody at Nirvachan 
Sadan believed to be the nearest approxi¬ 
mation to the truth. 

Even though Seshan had indicated to 
Sunday that he would leave if the judge¬ 
ment went against him, he had said diffe- 


public support for his resignation, he 
would need to find a scenario in which 
he was cast as a knight in shining armour 
and India’s politicians played the dra¬ 
gon. A Supreme Court judgement hard¬ 
ly fit the bill. 

At Nirvachan Sadan, it was this possi¬ 
bility that most worried members of the 
Election Commission. They feared that 
Seshan would find some issue on which 
he had public support—say, ID cards or 
elections in Kashmir — and then force 
the two election commissioners into see¬ 
ming to disagree with him. He could 
then denounce them as stooges of Indi¬ 
a's politicians and depart in a huff, cluim- 
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Reining in Seshan 


The implications of the Supreme Court verdict against the CEC 


f 

juggernaut of the country's 
.fchkfctection commissioner 
,'^0BC) appears to have run into yet 
"dnofear roadblock outside the august 
'/r^uctureofthe Supreme Court of 

Not for the first time though. 

When the Centre made the 
' |Sk4ioo Commission into a 



Siwucha and M.K. 
a body Mow to 
held in toto "The 
Chief Election Commissioner and 
other Election Commissioners 
(Condition of Service) Amendment 
Ordinance, 1993". The judges also 
ruled out all mala fide intentions of 
the ruling party which initiated the 
legislation. 

Seshan had alleged that the 
government’s decision was 
motivated; that the ruling Congress 
party did not want him to reform the 
corrupt electoral system. He further 
said that the two ECs were appointed 
only to challenge his authority. 

Seshan also challenged Sections 9 
and 10 of the Ordinance (now an 
Act) as ultra vires the Constitution 
On the plea that they were 
inconsistent With the scheme 
puderiying Article 324, in as much as 
did not give any power to 
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In its brief judgement, the 
Constitution Bench summarily 
dismissed the contention that die 
Ordinance violated die Constitution. 
"The concept of plurality is writ large 



on the face of Article 324," it said 
pointing out that Clause 2 "clearly 
envisages a multi-member EC 
comprising the CEC and one or more 
ECs". Visualising such a situation, 
Clause 3 provided that in die case of a 
multi-member body, the CEC would 
bethc chqlrmy ? "If a multi-member 
EC wasnot contemplate^ where 
was the.heejp » provide Clause 3?" 


Seshan’s 



employment gave him a special", • 
status with relation to his colleagues.;: 
(Whereas theCEC can only be 
removed by impeachment, the other 
ECs could be removed on the 
recommendation of the CEC and 
only the CEC has been given the 
conditions of service on par with 
judges of the Supreme Court.) 

The Bench also saw no merit m 
Seshan’s complaint that die two ECs 
would render the CEC 
non-functional. "It betrays the 
CEC’s lack of confidence in himself 
to cany his colleagues with him," the 
verdict noted. 

The Supreme Court has treated 
Seshan’s allegations of mala fide 
intention of the ruling patty with just 
as much firmness. Pointing out that 
the demand for a multi-member 
Election Commission had been 
raised from time to time by different 
political parties, it ruled as incorrect 
the contention that the decision was 
abruptly taken to clip the wings of 
the CEC. "We have examined the 
contention and see no merit in it," the 
court observed. 

What’s more, the court went on to 
suggest that Seshan’s own activities 
have justifiably attracted criticism. 
Some of his decisions had been "so 
unsustainable that he could not 
support them when tested in court. 
His public utterances at times were 
so abrasive that this court had to 
caution him to exercise restraint on 
more occasions than one," the judges 
nmed. 


If that was not enough, the court 
pointed out that "subsequent events 
bore this impression even further". 
Instances: the CEC has been Seen in a 
commercial On television and in 
newspaper ads; he has addressed the 
press and is reported to have said he 
would utilise die remaining part of 
his tenure to form a political party to 
fight corruption. "Serious doubts 
may arise regarding his decisions if it 
is suspected that he has political 
ambitions," the court said, 
concluding that the CEC was "it 
would appear, totally oblivious to 
sense of decorum and discretion that 
his high officereqttfres, even if his 
cause is laudable." ■*. 





ing that he had been prevented from serv* 
ing the people whose true servant he was. 

Said a senior official, "My worry is 
that this man is going to try and pick a 
fight. That is why he is staying on." 

I s this too harsh a judgement on one of 
India’s longest-serving public ser¬ 
vants? Is it fair to paint Seshan as a mani¬ 
pulator who will manufacture issues to 
suit his own ends? 

So high do tempers run at the Flection 
Commission that many of Seshan’s col¬ 
leagues insist on portraying him in this 
light. They point to the example of M.S. 
Gill, who did his best to get on with 
Seshan, only to find himself tossed aside 
when the chief election commissioner 
had no further use for him. 

Seshan was startled when the govern¬ 
ment appointed two election commissio¬ 
ners on 1 October, 1993. At the time, it 
was believed that Narasimha Rao had 
seized the initiative and that it was down¬ 
hill from now on for Seshan. 

While one of the new election com¬ 
missioners, G.V.G. Krishnamurthy, 
was an old friend of Narasimha Rao’s, 
the other, M.S. Gill, was a fiercely inde¬ 
pendent, outspoken sort who nursed a 
sense of betrayal against the Rao govern¬ 
ment for passing him over and appoint¬ 
ing Zafar Saifullah cabinet secretary. 

It was no surprise, therefore, that the 
man who offered an olive branch to the 
chief election commissioner was Gill. 
The day after he was appointed. Gill pho¬ 
ned Seshan on his own initiative and ask¬ 
ed if he could see him. "I am looking for¬ 
ward to that," barked an anxious Seshan. 

Gill went over to Seshan’s house and 
met a chastened chief election commis¬ 
sioner who was eager to make friends. 
"What is your first name?" he asked 
Gill. "It’s Manohar," Gill replied. 
"Good," said Seshan. "I will call you 
Manohar. You can call me Seshan." 

The two men talked for nearly three 
hours. Seshan told him about the FJec- 
tion Commission’s initiatives and 
explained what he was trying to achieve. 
Gill listened sympathetically, told 
Seshan of his own problems, and assur¬ 
ed him that he was no Congress stooge. 

"I am glad to hear that, Manohar," 
said Seshan, "Tomorrow we will go to 
office together. You come here and I 
will take you in my car." 

Gill, who has spent his life in govern¬ 
ment, understood the significance of the 
gesture. It was Seshan’s way of demon¬ 
strating that he was not under threat 
from the new election commissioners. 
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The unfinished agenda 

T.N. Seshan still has a few promises to keep 


1 11 his four years at the Election 
Commission, T.N. Seshan is 
credited with bringing about major 
reforms in the country’s electoral 
process. There are numerous 
instances, however, when Seshan 
hasn't really followed up on his 
pronouncements. Sometimes 
because he has lost the will to do so 


all elections so as to prevent rigging. 
He even threatened that he would not 
allow elections in any state that had 
not completed the process of issuing 
identity cards. While he has used his 
discretion to let a few states go to 
polls, his attempt to enforce the 
condition in Bihar backfired earlier 
this year when the Supreme Court 



And that at least one of them was suffi¬ 
ciently friendly to come to office in his 
car. 

Nevertheless, Gill said yes. 

As it turned out, Seshan had to go to 
the doctor the next day, and the two men 
went to office separately. But the bonho¬ 
mie persisted. Gill and Seshan continu¬ 
ed to be friends and when Seshan had 
problems with Krishnamurthy, who 
abused him loudly in a dispute over offi¬ 
ce space, it was Gill who intervened and 
restored order. 

The friendship lasted till Seshan secu- 
ied his stay order six weeks later. No soo¬ 
ner did the chief election commissioner 
learn that he no longer 
needed to depend on Gill, 
than he dumped him. 

After that he complete¬ 
ly ignored Gill, denied 
him basic civil courtesies 
and called him a donkey 
in an interview to India 
Today . 

Says an Election Com¬ 
mission official, "In the 
light of all this, are you 
surprised that we are a lit¬ 
tle cynical about the pros¬ 
pect of Seshan getting 
along with his 
colleagues?" 

B ut if Seshan is going 
to provoke a confron- 


Voters Iwlng photographed: Seshan’s ID card scheme ran Into troafels 

and often because the threat was ruled against cancellation of 
enough. elections. 

What are the major reforms that 

Seshan attempted to initiate and that • Auditing of party accounts for 

are still not complete? elections: Electoral rules have for 

long had an upper limit on the 

• At one time, the CEC had amount of money a candidate can 

threatened to debar all such Rajya spend for his election campaign in an 
Sabha members who had been Assembly or parliamentary 

elected to the House from states constituency. Needless to say, these 
where "they normally <jid not limits have largely been flouted, 

reside". He had prepared a hit-list of Seshan created quite a stir when he 

20 people and created quite a stir said that he would debar any 

when a prominent target was finance candidate who did not maintain his ■ ' 

minister Manmohan Singh — accounts properly and threatened to 

elected from Assam. After days of ask for party audit accounts on 

suspense, the issue passed into the election expenditure. While the 

background. threat did, in fact, act as in effective 

deterrent in the last elections, it is not 

• Poll Identity Cards: One of known if any party has in fact 

Seshan’s major promises was tp submitted its election expenditures/-,• * 

make identity cards mandatory for to the commission. • " 

4 , , , 1 ' 


tation, it is difficult to see 
how he will do it. He has begun by pre¬ 
tending that the two election commissio¬ 
ners do not exist. When he went to Ame¬ 
rica, he appointed deputy election com¬ 
missioner D.S. Bagga, a loyal IAS offi¬ 
cer who has spent many years working 
with him, as his replacement. The two 
election commissioners were outraged 
hut were unable to do anything about 
this. 

During Seshan’s absence, the Supre¬ 
me Court ordered Bagga to hand over 
charge to Gill, and the election commis¬ 
sioners waited for Seshan to either cut 
short his holiday or to phone them. He 
did neither. 

Then, after he returned, Gill took the 
principled stand that his tenure had end¬ 
ed the moment Seshan touched Indian 
soil. He waited in vain for Seshan to 
acknowledge that he had resumed char¬ 
ge or to even recognise that the circumst¬ 
ances had changed When Seshan did 
not come to office on Monday, 31 July, 
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GiJl waited for the chief election com¬ 
missioner to at least phone him. Seshan 
stayed at home and did not call. Then, he 
flew off to Pune, leaving Gill and Krish- 
namurthy mystified about his intentions. 

In normal circumstances, this would 
have been provocation enough for an 
angry statement or two from the election 
commissioners. But because both sus¬ 
pect that they are being set up, neither is 
willing to rise to the bait. Krishna- 
murthy is keeping his mouth shut, while 
Gill is restricting himself to platitudes. 

This reticence might 
suggest that it will be dif¬ 
ficult for Seshan to pro¬ 
voke his colleagues. But 
how long can this display 
of patience last? Nobody 
has forgotten that the 
loose canon at the Elec¬ 
tion Commission is 
Krishnamurthy, an emo¬ 
tional person who has 
already undergone heart 
by-pass surgery. 

Krishnamurthy and 
Seshan know each other 
well: Mrs Seshan taught 
music to Mrs Krishna¬ 
murthy. But Seshan treat¬ 
ed Krishnamurthy's 
acceptance of this post as 
a betrayal and Krishna¬ 
murthy regards Seshan as 
an old friend who has 
now got too big for his 
boots. It was this situa¬ 
tion that led to the fight 
during which Seshan 
claims Krishnamurthy 
abused him. 

In its judgement, the Supreme Court 
glorified Gill but came down heavily on 
both Krishnamurthy and Seshan: "They 
have several years of experience as civil 
servants behind them. All of them have 
served in responsible positions at differ¬ 
ent levels. It is a pity they did not try to 
work together as a team. The efforts of 
Shri Gill to get the other two to forget the 
past and get going with the job fell on 
deaf ears. Unfortunately, suspicion and 
distrust got the better of them." 

That suspicion and distrust still exists 
and many people believe that Seshan 
will try and provoke KrishnamurthY. 
Given his past record, Krishnamurthy 
will certainly get provoked. And that 
should give Seshan the issue he requires, 
given that Krishnamurthy is Narasimha 
Rao*s persona] choice. 


But even if he can engineer an honour¬ 
able exit from the Election Commission, 
what will Seshan do next? 

He is quite clear that the Desh Bhakt 
Trust that he recently founded is not 
intended as a career alternative. He is 
happy to participate in its activities, but 
does not intend to devote all his time to it. 

That leaves politics as the obvious 
alternative. It would be foolish to deny 
that Seshan is popular and there is some 
evidence that his appeal has now begun 
to extend beyond the urban middle class 


and to take in sections of the rural 
electorate. 

His problem is that he lacks the 
machine required to translate this popu¬ 
larity into tangible power. In his 
Sunday interview, he admitted that it 
was not practical to start his own politi¬ 
cal party and that his options were restric¬ 
ted to the existing parties, all of which, 


he said, would be glad to have him. 

That may be true, but nobody wants 
him on his own terms. He has already 
declared that he will only accept the posi¬ 
tion of President or Prime Minister. And 
unfortunately for Seshan, no party will 
offer that to him. 

That, ultimately, is the crisis of 
Seshan. A self-proclaimed defender of 
the Constitution, he has had the wind 
kicked out of him by the Constitution as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. A 
people’s hero, he has no machine to cap¬ 


ture that popularity. An enemy of politi¬ 
cians, he is now dependent on them to 
offer him a suitable post. 

It is a dilemma to which there is no 
easy resolution. It will take all of T.N. 
Seshan* s self-confidence and intelligen¬ 
ce to fight his way out of the comer he 
has been painted into. • 

MmrtU Rtm9/Nmw Dmtol 



In normal circumstances, Seshan’s behaviour after 
his return from the US would have been provocation 
enough for the two election commissioners. But 
because both suspect that they are being set up, 
neither Gill (right) nor Krishnamurthy is willing to 
rise to the bait 
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LET SLEEPING 


Prime Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao once again fights shy of reshuffling h 


I t was either an act of unparalleled 
defiance or it was the excuse that 
Narasimha Rao had been looking 
for. In the week before the mon¬ 
soon session of Parliament was 
due to begin, the Prime Minister told his 
aides that he was finally ready with the 
reshuffle that was several years late. 
Then, C.K. Jaffer Sharief, Union mini¬ 
ster for railways, who was supposed to 
have been shifted to the party, made it 
clear that he would not go quietly. And 
Narasimha Rao promptly called the enti¬ 
re reshuffle off. 

As with all of Rao’s reshuffles, this is 
a story that has no beginning, no middle 
and only an end. It is hard to say when 
the Prime Minister first planned the 
reshuffle. Rashtrapati Bhavan sources 
say that Narasimha Rao approached the 
President in February 1994 with a list 
for a comprehensive reshuffle. Presi¬ 
dent Shankar Dayal Sharma asked Rao 
if he did not want to wait for the Rajya 
Sabha elections during which such vete¬ 
rans as Jagannalh Mishra were due to 
enter Parliament. Quite right, said Rao 
and happily called the whole thing off. 

There was no reshuffle for the rest of 
1994 but in early 1995, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster moved to fill vacancies and bring 
back Madhavrao Scindia and P. Chidam¬ 
baram while honouring promises to Ajit 
Singh, Buta Singh, Qrmilaben Patel and 
Ci. Venkat Swamy. In May, he finally 
brought in Jagannath Mishra and A.R. 
Antulay a year later than promised. He 
also had to accommodate K. Karunaka- 
ran, who had been replaced by A.K. 
Antony in Kerala. 

But, these were deeply unsatisfactory 
exercises. Vacancies were not filled, 
non-pcrt‘ormers were not dropped and 
portfolios were not reallocated. As Rao 
himself put it, when he spoke to journal¬ 
ists after the May Cabinet expansion, he 
had only ’'offered half a glass of water" 
Nevertheless, he kept suggesting that a 
full-scale reshuffle was imminent. 

This summer, he summoned his astro¬ 
loger and asked them for a suitable date 
r- — -— 

l 


for the big reshuffle. The best they could 
manage was 29 July, only two days 
before Parliament opened. In normal cir¬ 
cumstances, ministers are given at least 
seven days to familiarise themselves 
with their departments before facing Par- 

JITENDEH GUPTA 


liament. But this was better than nothing 
and the party was jubilant that Rao had 
finally decided to take the plunge after 
two years of testing the water with his 
toes. 

No such luck 



I The trouble is that there are always i 
is only one reason for doing sometl 
nobody is convinced that Narasinih 
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Cabinet 


T his time around, Narasimha Rao had 
a Jot to do. With the party organisa¬ 
tion in bad shape, he needed to revamp 
the All India Congress Committee 
(AICC) and appoint new general secreta¬ 
ries. He also needed to appoint new 


Pradesh Congress Committees (PCC’s) 
in Karnataka and Gujarat. Moreover, a 
reshuffle of PCC chiefs was on the cards. 

But the centre-piece of this new burst 
of activity was due to be the reshuffle. 
With an election less than a year away, 



sons for not doing things. But there 
'S- because you want to. As of now 
Rao really wanted the reshuffle 


Rao had recognised that he could not go 
to the country with his team in disarray. 
Accordingly, more ministers were due 
to be sworn in, some would be shifted to 
the organisation, others would get new 
portfolios and still others would simply 
be dropped. 

it was an ambitious exercise because 
Narasimha Rao is always loathe to axe 
people even when he can be persuaded 
to include new' faces. As it is, his view is 
that each ministerial appointment 
pleases one person but disappoints the 
20 who don’t make it. 

Nevertheless, Rao told aides that he 
no longer had the luxury of time and that 
by 29 July, he would finish reorganising 
the party and recasting the ministry. 

Among those summoned to Race 
Course Road for consultations were 
ministers and senior party leaders. Their 
opinions were sought and they were 
informed that a major reshuffle was on 
the cards. So keen was Rao on getting it 
right that he cancelled all appointments 
for two days. 

It is always difficult to reconstruct 
what would have happened when an 
exercise has been scrapped. But there is 
broad agreement about the outlines of 
the reshuffle. 

• The number of general secretaries in 
the party was to be increased to eight 
from the existing six. Some ministers 
were to be moved into the AICC for orga¬ 
nisational work. Minister of state for 
food processing Tarun Gogoi and rail¬ 
way minister Jaffer Sharicf were to quit 
and join the AICC. Among the new ones 
to be appointed were G.K. Moopanar, 
former solicitor-general Devendra 
Dwivedi and Scheduled Caste leader 
from UP, B.P. Maury a. 

• Madhavsinh Solanki, Janardhan Poo- 

jary and Ahmed Patel were to be eleva- ( 

ted. Solanki was either to get his dearest 
wish: to go back to Gujarat as PCC chief 
on the eve of a general election; or was 
to be retained in the AICC with addition¬ 
al, more important responsibilities. Poo- 
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jury is seen as the infantryman of the 
Congress: he was to be rewarded for 
holding the fort through several crises (it 
fell to Poojary’s lot to announce Arjun 
Singh’s expulsion from the A ICC). 
Ahmed Patel has been offered a minister- 
ship twice and has rejected it both times. 
Rao was to ofler him another job after 
personally consulting him. 

• Seven more joint secretaries were to 
be appointed to the A ICC 

• Three ministers were to be dropped — 
Basuva Rajeshwary (minister of state, 
woman and child development), P.V. 
Rangayya Nuidu (minister of state for 
watei resources) and Dinesh Singh 
(minister without portfolio) 

• Massive changes were expected in the 
portfolio*, held by ministers. The char¬ 
ges of at least 15 ministers were to be 
changed. Among them were Rajcsh 
Pilot, who was being considered for 
independent charge of a ministry, K P. 
Singh Deo, who was to be moved from 
information and broadcasting largely 
because of complaints about him from 
his officials and from P.V.R.K. Prasad, 
information adviser to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster, who has threatened Singh Deo in 


the past; and Salman Khurshid, who, it 
was felt, would make an excellent mini¬ 
ster of state for home affairs. 

• There is no agreement over the names 
of those who would have been included 
in the ministry for the first time, but 
there are some who had been personally 
assured of a berth. Chief among these 
was R.K. Dhawan, who has proved to be 
an invaluable ally within the Congress 
Working Committee. Also regarded as a 
near certainty was Vilas Muttemwar, 
but there were three other contenders 
from Maharashtra. Surcsh Kalmadi, 
Udaysinh Rao Gaekwad and Sudhir 
Sawant. 

Mani Shankar Aiyar was also more or 
less certain to become minister of state 
for rural development. From Orissa, the 
choice was between Anadi Charan Das 
and Dr Kripa Sindhu Bhoi. From Karna¬ 
taka, Rajashekar Murthy was the obvi¬ 
ous choice. There would also have been 
ministers from the north-east (Tamil 
Gogoi’s departure would have left a 
vacancy), from Andhra Pradesh (former 
PCC chief Kamaluddin Ahmed was one 
candidate) and from Rajasthan. 

• Some PCC chiefs were to be changed 
— Gujarat needs a PCC chief as the unit 



C.K. Jaffer Sharief, 
have been shifted to 
that he would not gc 




dressed up and nowhere to gomn„ 
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NEW MINISTERS 


R.K. Dhawan: Not a great pal of 
Narasimha Rao’s during Indira 
Gandhi's lifetime but an invaluable 
ally in today’s environment. Was to 
be a minister of state with 
independent charge. 

Manl Shankar Aiyar: Always the 
bridesmaid, never the bride. Each 
time there is a reshuffle, he is 
regarded as a certainty. This time, his 
portfolio (rural development) was 
also part of the conventional wisdom. 
•But nothing happened. 

Vilas Muttemwar: Another hardy 
perennial of the reshuffle rumours. 
Would have got his job to grant 
representation to the Vidarbha region 
of Maharashtra. 

Swash Kalmadi: He expected a post 
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RJC Dhawan 

and Chandra Swami told people that 
he had personalty organised one. But 
Sharad Pawar was opposed and there 
is some question as to whether 
Kalmadi was a certainty. 


The 


mild-mannered former textile 
minister went off to Andhra as PCC 
chief and was keen to return to Delhi. 
Rao is believed to have promised him 
a ministry. 

SHIFTS _ 

Rajash PHat: Out of favour because 
of his unwillingness to join the 
anti-Arjun Singh lynch mob. Wouid 
have lost home but would have got 
.independent charge of something .. 
else. 


K.P. Singh Dam I 

PMO’s information apparatus lor his 
unwillingness to place more i 
propaganda on Doordarshan. / 
Frequent complaints about himfrom, 
officials seem to have convinced %». 
to give him another portfolio. ;■/. 
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who was supposed to 
he party, made it clear 
quietly 


is defunct. Karnataka has only now got a 
PCC president—the last one was in hos¬ 
pital for nearly two months. So, when it 
was clear that he would not be able to 
effect a larger reshuffle, Rao decided to 
delink the Karnataka PCX' from the exer¬ 
cise. D.K. Naiker, a little-known Con¬ 
gress MP from the slate, was chosen as 
PCC chief, apparently, foi caste rea¬ 
sons: Naiker belongs to the backward 
Kuruba community. The Andhra 
Pradesh PCC was revamped last week in 
a similar exercise. 

I f everything had been thought through 
and the decks readied tor the reshuf¬ 
fle, then why didn’t it happen? 

Narasimha Rao knew that moving 
ministers to the organisation — Gogoi 
and Jaffcr Sharief — would not be an 
easy task. He took the precaution of 
informing them first that he was think¬ 
ing of taking this step. 

He summoned Tarun Gogoi. I have 
nothing against you, he told him, but we 
need people in the AICC also, and this is 
an election year. Would you mind if we 
shifted you? 

If Gogoi felt strongly, he kept those 
emotions to himself. He told the PM he 
had no objection to losing his minister- 
ship. Rao thought a part of the battle was 


over. He readied himself to meet C.K. 
Jailer Sharief. 

The meeting took place. Initially, Jaf- 
fer Sharief demurred The PM was 
gentle but steely. Sharief mentally wei¬ 
ghed the options: he would have to give 
up his portfolio. But he had done enough 
for his constituency as railway minister. 
And being a general secretary was better 
than having nothing at all in hand after 
the next reshuffle, something the PM 
could quite easily do. He told Rao he 
was willing to take up organisational 
responsibilities. 

Tactically, this gave him some respite. 

But it was only after he left the meet¬ 
ing that the enormity of what he had 
done dawned on him. He remembered 
the days when he was general secretary 
and Rajiv Gandhi was in Opposition — 
the days when despite protests by him, 
the Congress lurched between appeas¬ 
ing the majority and pampering the 
minority. His friends urged him to think: 
Congress general secretaryship meant 
the end of his political career, especially 
in a Congress headed by Rao. His 
friends asked him to name one general 
secretary' in the Rao regime whose 
views counted for something in the 
government. 

Jaffer Sharief was a deeply perturbed 


»vrv planned 


much to do now that Pranab 
Mukherjee is foreign minister. Wouid 
have made an effective minister of 
state at the home ministry. 

OFF TO THE PARTY 

C.K. Jaffer Sharief: Was supposed 

itajMiiMiot 


to become a general secretary. 
Accepted the shift when Rao spoke to 
him only to have second thoughts 
later. His defiance led to the 
cancellation of the entire exercise. 



Shared Rawer: I 

include him in the Cabinet because he 
is not an MP. One proposal was to 
make him AICC genera) secretary, but 
Pawar wanted something a little more 
glamorous. Perhaps he wouid have 
been given charge of all me important 
states. 

Qhalam Nabf Azad; A shift to the 
party has been on the cards for soma 
months now. But Ghulam Nabi is still 
to recover from gait bladder surgery 
and has been steering dear of 
Narasimha Rao lest the Prime 
Minister discuss moving Wm. 

Taran Segal: Ineffedual minister 



from Assam. Wouid have been 


minister of state for parliamentary 
affairs, had secured a sinecure in me 
party for dm. „. ■ 
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man now. He called his friends—most¬ 
ly heads of Muslim organisations — for 
a war council. He also held a get- 
together of some Muslim MPs in the 
Congress. 

After talking to his friends, he wrote a 
letter to the Prime Minister. He made 
two points: one, that if he was sacked 
from his ministership, the minorities 
would feel their representative was 
being given a raw deal; two, that ol late 
he had not been keeping well, and was 
contemplating going abroad for treat¬ 
ment, He could cope with his minister- 
ship and the work it entailed. But he 


Now, Congress sources say, the 
whole exercise will have to be put off till 
the end of the monsoon session, or until 
Jaffer Sharief comes around. His action 
has put Narasimha Rao in a spot. He can 
sack his minister, and acknowledge the 
argument of the other Muslim MPs in 
the party that wooing Jaffer Sharief 
doesn’t guarantee the minorities will be 
won over. But even if Rao wants to play 
safe and give Jaffer Sharief the nominal 
job of general secretaryship, he can’t do 
so if Jaffer Sharief digs his heels in and 
refuses to leave Rail Bhavan. 

On the other hand, Rao can't let Jaffer 


for excuses to put off decisive action. 

This may be unfair but Rao’s aides 
say that he now faces two problems. 
First of all, he has sent out a signal that 
he will buckle under in the face of a 
threat. This has weakened his authority 
within the party. 

And secondly, many people believe 
that he is worried about the 10 Janpath 
factor. If Sonia or her children do enter 
politics, then the Muslims will be their 
natural constituency. Hence, Rao’s hesi¬ 
tation about taking on Jaffer Sharief 
when the challenger is framed in pro- 
Musi im and anti-Muslim terms. 


would not be able to 
handle the strain involv¬ 
ed in running the organi¬ 
sation. So while he was 
happy without a minister- 
ship, he didn’t want a 
general secretaryship. He 
would be content to 
remain a mere MP. 

The letter reached 
Narasimha Rao, who was 
staggered. Jaffer Sha- 
riefs detractors began 
putting pressure on Rao 
to take action against this 
display of defiance, how¬ 
ever polite the terms in 
which it was couched. 
When they asked the PM 
to act, Rao said he would 
talk to Sharief. This was 
not the response they 
expected. Muslim MPs 
began to mutter if Jaffer 
Sharief was the only vote- 
catching MP in the 



Congress. 

Former political advi¬ 
ser to the Prime Minister, 
Jitendra Prasad, was ask¬ 
ed to contact Jaffer Sha¬ 
rief. The railway % mini¬ 
ster, he was informed. 


i 


Narasimha Rao is always loathe to axe 
people even when he can be persuaded to 
include new faces 


was in Calcutta Prasad 

called Calcutta. Not only did Jaf- Sharief get away with this display of Equally, the Prime Ministci has been 
fer Sharief refuse to take Prasad’s calls insolence. He has to act. If he really told that all those he diasppoints in what 
but also didn’t return to Delhi till 30 wants to get rid of him, Rao may finally will almost certainly be his last reshuffle 
July. He knew that Saturday, 29 July, have to do a Shankaranand to Sharief— will head straight for 10 Janpath. That is 
was the last day that a reshuffle could be just give him the unceremonious sack — another cause for caution. The trouble 
scheduled: Parliament was beginning instead of pussyfooting around. But with all this is that there are always rea- 
from Monday 31 July and reshuffles are then, that is not Rao’s style. sons for not doing things. But there is 

not generally held when Parliament is in A second problem is that many MPs only one reason for doing something: 
session. believe that Rao was secretly glad that because you want to. 

Sharief had raised the banner of revolt. As of now, nobody is convinced that 
Publicly Rao countered this face-off The Prime Minister’s credibility in such Rao really wants to reshuffle his 
with his earlier refrain that he would talk matters is so low that nobody regards Cabinet. • 
to Jaffer Sharief- Privately, his aides him as happy to take any kind of deci- Rtfh/ShukUi jnrf AtlHI 
said, be was shaking with rage. sion. Instead, they believe that he looks DolN 

i T~ 
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SPECI AL REPORT 


Learning a lesson 

The Congress training camp at Surajkund fails to inspire party workers 


T hey clamoured and fought for il for 
years. But when it happened, they 
had no time for it. A Narora-type 
training camp, which Congressmen had 
demanded for the last four years, was 
finally held last fortnight at Surajkund, 
near Delhi. It was a pre-poll cxcercise to 
gear up the parly for the parliamentary 
elections early next yeai. 

Its inauguration by par¬ 
ty president P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao saw a packed 
hall. But his speech failed 
to enthuse. Attendance 
dwindled from 105 on the 
second day to 70 on the 
third and less than 30 at 
the end of the fourth day 
"At this rate,' remarked a 
Congressman, "the Prime 
Minister will be the only 
ont here on the last day." 

The organisers tried 
hard to make the meeting 
a meaningful dialogue 
between the leadership 
and party workers. Some 
of the best brains in the 
party were invited to lec¬ 
ture to a set of hand¬ 
picked state and district- 
level A ICC workers. Pro- 


ed and depressed. Rao tried it) strike the 
self-critical and introspective note that 
Rajiv Gandhi had struck in his address at 
Bombay during the Congress centenary 
celebrations in 1985. But his speech was 
described by the workers as ‘lacklustre’ 
and ‘defeatist’. 

This was not an unfair charge. Rao 


tes most. Former Maharashtra chief 
minister Sharad Pawar had to give a 
long lecture on Enron and went out of 
his way to say that his decisions were 
solely in Maharashtra’s interests. 

The greatest anxiety of the workers 
was the impression that the Congress 
was pandering to the minorities. A UP 
deleg ate asked if it was 
true that the state was 
going to pay the salaries 
and pensions of the 
imams. If this was so, 
why weren’t Hindu 
priests being given the 
same allowances? 

Sharad Pawar, who 
was speaking at the time, 
merely said that welfare 
minister Sitaram Kesri 
had been misquoted on 
the issue. He said that it 
was the Waqf Boards 
which were paying the 
salaries, not the govern¬ 
ment, and in any case, no 
decision had been taken. 

Pawar’s political wis¬ 
dom was also criticised. 
UP delegates reminded 
him of his advice on the 
eve of the Assembly elec- 



Naraslmha Rao and Jltandra Prasad (left) at the training camp 


I Narasimha Rao avoided references to corruption, 
criminalisation and inefficiency, for which party workers 
faced the music on the streets 


Congress academics took three classes a 
day on topics as diverse as India’s place 
in the post-Cold War scenario and the 
problems of drafting an agricultural poli¬ 
cy in a subsidy-free economy. 

The idea was to teach ordinary Con¬ 
gress workers, used to the Nehruvian 
socialist lexicon, the new catch-phrases 
of the new economic policy (NEP). The 
camp was to have reassured workers 
that though the state might be on the 
retreat in the economy, the Congress 
still stood for the poor and the deprived. 

But the delegates returned unconvinc- 


concentrated on defending the NEP and 
refuting the charge that the Congress 
had become pro-rich. He reminded the 
gathering that midday meals, employ * 
ment guarantee programmes and the 
Operation Blackboard had all been laun¬ 
ched by the Congress. 

Rao, however, avoided references to 
corruption, criminalisation and ineffi¬ 
ciency, for which party workers faced 
the music on the streets. Rao also did not 
refer to the Congress’ contribution to 
communalism 

Yet, these charges worried the delega¬ 


tions to leave the field free for 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, This had demo¬ 
ralised the Congress. Paw?tr had no 
explanation. Nor could he explain why 
riots against Muslims broke out in Bom¬ 
bay when a Congress government was 
in power. 

The most telling comment on the 
meet came from a delegate as he was get¬ 
ting ready to leave. "Trainers’ camp?" 
he scoffed. "It’s going to go down in his¬ 
tory as a trailers’ camp." • 

Am Phmdni*/H* w Dmlhl 
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NEWSWATCH 


End of the road 


Kerala’s transport minister resigns after being found guilty of corruption 

A fter ten days of high drama, outside the gates of the state Assembly down was his own and not forced upor 
Kerala’s transport minister R. to protest the CM’s inaction. him by the UDF. A defiant Pillai was cri 

Balakrishna Pillai finally resign- If that was not enough, Antony came ticalofthe interim observation of the spe 


A fter ten days of high drama, 
Kerala’s transport minister R. 
Balakrishna Pillai finally resign¬ 
ed on 27 July. Pillai had been# found 
prima facie guilty by a special vigilance 
court on charges of corruption. 

The court had announced that Pillai, 
during his tenure as power minister 
when K. Karunakaran was the CM, had 
indulged in financial malpractices while 
awarding contracts relating to the Ida- 
malyar Dam project. 

Pillai had been first 
indicted by the Justice 
Sukumaran Commission 
of Inquiry constituted in 
1985 to look into the 
leaks noticed in Ida- 
malyar Dam tunnel. The 
commission had pulled 
up Pillai and several 
other officials for the 
manner in which con¬ 
tracts for the hydel power 
project had been awarded. 

This case assumed the 
proportions of a major 
political scandal but it ' 
took a decade for some 
sort of resolution being 
reached. And finally, 
when the special court sta¬ 
ted that it had found 
enough material to esta¬ 
blish a prima facie case 
against the transport mini¬ 
ster, the prevalant mood 
in the state was: Balak¬ 
rishna Pillai must go. 

But, as days went by, 
the transport minister 
showed no signs of tendering 
his resignation and chief ministei A.K. 
Antony was reluctant to initiate any 
action, Pillai — who had played a key 
' role in the change of leadership in 
Kerala— seemed confident that Antony 
would not force him to resign. 

But the Opposition would have none 
of this. When Antony announced that he 
would initiate action only after some 
legal experts examined the court order, 
the CPI(M) was quick to accuse the CM 
of sheltering Pillai and going back on his 
promise of providing a ‘clean’ admi¬ 
nistration. kdhama was also organised 


outside the gates of the state Assembly 
to protest the CM’s inaction. 

If that was not enough, Antony came 
under pressure from certain quarters 
within the ruling United Democratic 
Front (UDF) as well. Even his trusted 
lieutenant, Oomen Chandy was all for 
Pillai’s resignation. All this must have 
prompted Antony to persuade Pillai to 
step down. 

When he finally resigned, Balakrish¬ 
na Pillai stated that the decision to step 



A. K. Antony’s (above) 
reluctance to show R. 
Balakrishna Pillai the 
door has once again 
exposed the chief 
minister’s inability to 
take tough political 
decisions 


down was his own and not forced upon 
him by the UDF. A defiant Pillai was cri¬ 
tical of the interim observation of the spe¬ 
cial court and announced that he had 
approached the High Court. Pillai is still 
hopeful of gaining a favourable verdict 
from the High Court and resuming 
office. 

Meanwhile, A.K. Antony’s carefully- 
cultivated image of ‘Mr Clean’ has tak¬ 
en a beating because of this episode. It is 
not merely because on< of his ministers 
has been accused of 
financial malpractices 
that Antony has suffered. 
It is something more inhe¬ 
rent, more basic to his 
style of functioning. 

Over the months, Anto¬ 
ny has shown a marked 
reluctance to take tough 
political decisions. He is 
yet to resolve the con¬ 
troversy surrounding two 
key men in the present set¬ 
up — cooperation mini¬ 
ster M.V. Raghavan and 
Congrcss(I) MLA K. 
Sudhakaran. 

Antony’s tendency to 
avoid taking a stance on 
any politically sensitive 
issue was also apparent 
after communal riots 
rocked the Vizhinjam 
beach. The CM initially 
maintained a stoic silence 
and then chose not to 
look into the National 
Minorities Commis¬ 
sion’s claim that the 
state police was responsible for the cla¬ 
shes in which four people were killed 
and several injured. 

Antony’s indecisiveness and his refu¬ 
sal to discuss important political issues 
at public fora, have set alarm bells ring¬ 
ing within the UDF. With election to the 
local bodies due in September, it is time 
the chief minister gets his act together. 
And the UDF is hoping that Pillai’s exit 
will put some steel into the chief 
minister. • 
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We set the pace. We manufacture with the 
express purpose of satisfying our customers. 
Our R&O sustains this objective; it seeks tc 
present the perfect product. Each miniscule 
detail is scanned with an eagle eye - be it 
the raw material, the manufacturing process 
or the finished product. Today, our 
numerous and varied products cater to a 
wide spectrum of industries, both in India as 
well as abroad. This reality is a result of our 
discerning eye' our R&D. 


UNIVERSAL CABLES LTD. 

UCL is a leader in the Indian cable industry, 
producing a wide range of cables and 
capacitors, known by the brand name of 
'Unistar 1 , in collaboration with various interna¬ 
tionally renowned principals. The range 
includes Paper Insulated Cables, Speciality 
Elastomeric Cables, Cross Linked Polythene 
Cables, Power & Instrumentation Cables and 
Power Capacitors. 

P.0 Biria Vikas, Satna 485 005 (M.P.) 



VINDHYA TELELINKS LTD. 

VTL was established in technical collaboration 
with Ericsson Cables AB, Sweden, and 
manufactures a wide range of Polythene 
Insulated Jelly Filled Underground Telephone 
Cables in a wide range of standard 
conductor sizes with cable sizes varying from 
10 pairs to 3600 pairs 

Udyog Vihar, P O Chorhata, Rewa 486 006 (M.P) 



BIRLA ERICSSON OPTICAL LTD. 

BEOL has entered into the field of 
telecommunication for the manufacture of Rbre 
Optic cables at its state-of-the-art complex at 
Rewa (M.P.) in a joint venture with world 
renowned Ericsson Cables AB, Sweden. The 
Fibre Optic cables are of intemadonal quality 
and meet all the requirements of the Depart¬ 
ment of Telecommunications and the Railways. 


Udyog Vihar, P.O. Chorhata, Rewa 486006(M.P) 


Hand-in-hand with the Natlon'a progress 3 

--- M.<P. (Birth group - 1 

BOMBAY: Industry House 159, Churchgate Reclamation. P.B. No. 11003. Bombay 400 020. Tel. 2026340.2844481, 2875360. Telex: 011-83m VTLB IN /Oil-83652 BRLA 
IN Fax 022-2027854 CALCUTTA: 27-B, Camac Street. 5th Floor. Calcutta 700 016. Tel: 401068. 2474351-54. 401302.2476190. Telex. 021-7653 RMCO IN. 

Fax* 033401302 MADRAS: 20 Greams Road, Madras 800 006. Tel: 8272427, 8277551. Telex. 041 8428 RMCO IN, Fax: 044-8278581. NEW DELHI: UCO Bank Building. 
4th Floor, Parliament Street, New Dethi-110 001. Tel: 3710205,3714851. Telex. 031-82598, Fax: 011-3711561 BANGALORE: 5 Palace Cross Road. Bangalore - 560 020. 
Tel: 362674, 3340179. Telex : 0845-2653 UCLB IN. Fax : 060-334 8179. 



BACK TO THE 
FUTUR E 

Prime Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao takes a belated interest in the 
development of his constituency with an eye to the coming elections 


P rime Minister P.V. Nara¬ 
simha Rao is going back to 
Nandyal. He has said that 
in the general elections due 
early next year, he could 
seek re-election from that constituency, 
which is also his home town. In 1991, 
the voters of Nandyal had helped Rao 
win by a wide margin, and the Prime 
Minister is hoping they will elect him 
again. 

And to prepare the ground, Rao is 
going to visit his constituency next 
month to sec for himself the progress of 
development projects that had been initi¬ 
ated He no longer thinks it fit to leave 
the matter entirely on his OSD (officer 
on special duty), A.V.R.G. Knshna- 
murthy The OSD had been making 
infrequent visits to the state and review¬ 
ing the pace of progress from Hydera¬ 
bad, the state capital. 

But his job became dif¬ 
ficult ever since the 
Telugu Dcsam Party 
(TDP) came to power in 
the state. The dominant 
TDP legislators (in five 
out of the seven Assemb¬ 
ly segments) of the parlia¬ 
mentary constituency are 
critical of the develop¬ 
mental activities and are 
accusing the PM of mak¬ 
ing false electoral 
promises. 

As one enters the con¬ 
stituency from Kumool, 
rocky land formations 
amidst shrub forests greet 
the visitors. Even four 
years after electing Rao, 

{tondval docs not show 
tof real uplift. 


Immediately after Rao announced his 
visit, the TDP government came out 
with schemes worth Rs 1,268.61 crore 
supposedly under way in the PM’s con¬ 
stituency. The Kumool district collec¬ 
tor, K. Raju, told visiting journalists that 
no special programme had been design¬ 
ed for the VVIP constituency, but pro¬ 
jects included in the present plan outlay 
were being speeded up. And monetary 
allocations, he added, were fully spent 
"without diversions". 

The Prime Minister has also spent 
almost 70 percent of the Rs 1 -crore deve¬ 
lopment fund allotted to him as an MP. 
"Fron» the beginning the objective was 
to create infrastructure for agricultural 
and industrial promotion. Though it was 
a tough task, we took it up as a chal 
lenge," says an aide in the PMO. 


P.V. Narasimha Rao: return of the native 



T he Nandyal parliamentary consti¬ 
tuency consists of seven Assembly 
segments — Allagadda, Panyam, Koil- 
kuntla, Nandikothur, Nandyal, Giddalur 
and Atmakur — and is spread over 
7,835 sq.km comprising 450 villages 
with a population of 13.24 lakh. The lite¬ 
racy rate is 35.2 per cent. 

The constituency has a dominant 
Muslim population of 2.05 lakh (42,000 
in the Nandyal segment itself). Dominat¬ 
ed by the forward caste Reddys, the 
Scheduled Castes account for 2.51 lakh 
and the Scheduled Tribes 0.32 lakh. The 
Telugu Ganga Project, costing Rs 1,020 
crore, is expected to irrigate 1.67 lakh 
acres in the constituency. But progress 
has been tardy because of political 
reasons. 

According to the chairman of Nan¬ 
dyal municipality, P. Ramaiah, some 
of the main demands of 
the people are drinking 
water, underground drai¬ 
nage and the formation of 
a separate district. Ramai¬ 
ah points out that the PM 
visited the constituency 
nine times, costing the 
state exchequer Rs 2 
crore on each occasion. 
"Even if a portion ot that 
w as given to the Nandyal 
municipality, we would 
have solved our drinking 
water problem." 

Though a Rs 
12.5-crore drinking 
water scheme has been 
taken up for Nandyal 
town, it might take ano¬ 
ther three years to be com¬ 
pleted. Ramaiah also 
resented the fact that the 
state government had 
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imposed an additional burden 
of Rs 2 lakh on the civic body to improve 
road conditions for the PM’s sixth visit 
in 1994. 

In the private sector, the constituency 
is said to have attracted investments 
worth Rs 525-crore. But in view of the 
PM’s lukewarm attitude towards promo¬ 
ting his own constituency, industrialists 


work on the project hasn't yet started. 

Another source of disappointment is 
the failure to upgrade the railway link 
between Guntur and Guntakal via Nan- 
dyal. Although the sail ways completed 
the broad-gauge conversion between 
Nandyal and Guntakal, the remaining 
portion of the 147 km of the same stretch 
has been given to a private company. 


wc feel that our hofies of enlisting his 
support for the cause of developing the 
region has been defeated," he said. 

Most people feel let down. The presi¬ 
dent of the Progressive Organisation of 
Women (POW), a wing of the CPI(ML) 
Janashakti, N. Sandhya, says that the 
women of the faction-ridden Rayalascc- 
ma belt had hoped that with the Prime 

C) 
in 



Development schemes have not progressed at the pace they should have. Canals of the 
Telugu Ganga Project (left) and the upgradation of the railway linking Nandyal and 

Guntur are yet to be completed 


have been slow to begin work 

The Rs 2(X)-crore Vishnupnya cold 
roll steel plant, with a planned capacity 
of one lakh tonnes per annum, is yet to 
complete civil construction, though its 
foundation was laid almost two years 
ago. The Rs 25-crore project of Green- 
view Power Ltd, which is expected to 
generate 12 MW by using furnace oil, 
hasn’t made much progress either. 

On the other hand, the only achieve¬ 
ment in the public sector is the revival of 
the sick local cooperative sugar factory. 
The National Seeds Corporation (NSC) 
has recently set up a seed processing 
complex-cum-godown at a cost of Rs 
1.33 crore. An agricultural research sta¬ 
tion, for studies on cotton and millets, 
has also been started since Rao*s 
election. 

A major disappointment for the 
voters has been the slow pace of work on 
the Rs 260-crore Gorakallu reservoir 
with a capacity to store 13.06 TMC. The 
reservoir is supposed to meet the agricul¬ 
tural needs of nearly three Assembly seg¬ 
ments. Though its foundation was laid 
by the PM in 1993, there has been little 
progress because of technical objec¬ 
tions. Named as Narasimharaya Sagar, 


M ohammad Farookh, the TDP MLA 
from Nandyal and the deputy spea¬ 
ker in the state Assembly, is the most 
unhappy person. "TDP was a party in 
getting the Prime Minister elected with a 
world-record majority in 1991. Today, 


P. Rauiaiah: disappointed and 
disillusioned 



Minister as their member of Parliament, 
there would be an end to factionalism 
and bloodshed in the district. 

But the situation hasn’t improved. 
Instead, Sandhya and her supporters 
were hooked under TADA for agitating 
before the PM’s caravan a couple of 
years back. 

"The Prime Ministers representation 
from Nandyal had only emboldened the 
Congress factional leaders to show their 
muscle in smuggling arrack, coercion of 
contractors and unleashing of violence 
as seen during the by-elections to the 
neighbouring Kurnool Lok Sabha scat," 
says a social activist. 

Even Congressmen IInd it hard to 
believe that Rao will seek re-election 
from Nandyal. "Maybe, hr is contesting 
from two constituencies including Nan¬ 
dyal," said a prominent district leader. 
"It will be an extremely difficult seal 
with the TDP in fray and the record of 
development achieved here. The point is 
not winning but to match the record mar¬ 
gin of nearly 4.95 lakh in 1991says M. 
Ramnalh Reddy, former Congress MLA 
from Nandyal. • 
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TAKE HEART 



Hw towMl a r tificia l hu rt: hope for thafiitara? 

An Indian doctor claims that he is close to a breakthrough that will 

revolutionise cardiac treatment 


T ^ic heart is the world’s most 
efficient pump. During its life 
span, stretching in some cases 
for a good one hundred years 
or more, this muscular organ 
circulates millions of litres of blood 
within the human body. And all the 
while, it works imperceptibly without a 
moment’s break. It ceases only once and 
for good. 

No wonder, medical scientists have 
doggedly tried to develop artificial 
hearts, but the human gadgets have turn¬ 
ed out to be tawdry compared to nature's 
finesse. But don’t lose heart, for here is 
some good news. 

[fall goes well, the world’s first total¬ 
ly permanent implantable biological 
heart may become available in the near 
future. Dr Dani Ram Baruah, an Indian 
doctor, claims he has made a break¬ 
through. Already, the artificial device 
has been tried out on pigs and experi¬ 
ments on humans could begin within a 
year. 

Dr Baruah conducted research in this 
field for ten years as a non-resident Indi¬ 
an in Britain. At present, he is 
working out of his laboratory — Baruah 
Heart Valve Institute and Research Cen¬ 


tre Private Limited — at Santacruz 
Export Processing Zone in Bombay. He 
has named his man-made heart, Bar- 
uah-21, the numerals denoting the 
approaching century. 

Having successfully fitted his implan¬ 
table biological heart (IBH) in a pig, Bar¬ 
uah hopes to succeed with humans also. 
"The rare feat will make the life of cardi¬ 
ac patients easier," said the cardiac sur¬ 
geon at a press conference in Delhi last 
fortnight. 

"The biological heart I have invented 
cannot come near to the natural heart. 
But there was an urgent need to invent it 
as the existing artificial hearts are creat¬ 
ing various problems for patients," said 
Baruah. "My invention is made from 
bovine pericardium (oxen heart tissues) 
and has a durability of over 90 years," he 
later told Sunday. The Baruah institute 
gets its bovine pericardium from the 
Deonar abattoir. 

S o far, various types of artifical 
hearts such as the Penn-State heart, 
Ellipesoid heart and Cleveland Clinic- 
Nimbus heart have been tried out in the 
West "But all of them suffer from the 
same problem as that of the Jarvik 


mechanical heart," says Baruah. 

He claims that his IBH has none of 
their drawbacks. It contains no metal, 
plastic or cloth. Secondly, existing 
mechanical lieaits function like a box. 
The heart is connected to a pump outside 
the body by a tube. The air pumped 
through the tube makes the diaphragm 
move up and down, thereby pushing the 
blood in and out of the heart. 

Since the tube lies outside the body, 
there is continuous infection, explains 
Baruah, and the patient dies out of orga¬ 
nic failure. Besides, the metal valves are 
said to damage blood cells, leading to a 
fall in haemoglobin levels. This calls for 
frequent blood transfusion. The mecha¬ 
nical devices also cause blood clots and 
patients have to take anticoagulants. 

It was imagined that a biological unit 
would work better. Baruah, who is cre¬ 
dited with ten other inventions, says, 
"The reason why I have been successful 
in developing the biological heart is that 
I have used the pericardium of oxen 
which has the maximum tensile 
strength." 

The tissues, he explains, have to be 
kept in cryogenic conditions (between 
zero and four degree centigrade) from 
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If Dr Baruah succeeds in 
implanting his biological 
heart in human beings, it 
will be revolutionary 
indeed 


the time of collection till the time of 
implantation It takes 3D to 45 days to 
make the heart and 20 days to make the 
valves 

'The cardiac patients using Bar- 
uah-21 will not need anticoagulants or 
blood-thinning tablets/ claims Baruah. 
"It will not break the cells and infection 
will be out of the question It ir design¬ 


ed to work like a human 
heart and lour biological 
valves have been built 
into it" In fact, the IBH 
has two parts "It one part 
fails, it can he replaced 
without having to 
remove the other," says 
the doctor 

But why was a pig 
chosen for the trial 7 "The 
reason," explains Bar 
uah, "is that the pig is an 
excellent model to trans 
fer to human in terms of 
weight" 

And before he tries out 
the IBH on humans, Bar¬ 
uah, however, would like 
to set up his own hospital 
m Bombay "Hospitals in 
India do not care much 
about hygiene," he com¬ 
plains, and wants to set 
his own standards in 
sterilisation 

D oes all this sound too 
good to be true 7 The 
Indian medical communi¬ 
ty is sceptical about Bar¬ 
uah’s claims 

Says Dr Sami ran 
Nandy, head of the depart¬ 
ment of gastroenterology 
at the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences 
(A1IMS) and the editor of 
National Medical Jour 
nal of India , "So far. Dr 
Baruah has not published 
his woik in any journal of 
repute, for instance. The 
Lancet* British Journal 
of Medicine , etc So, let 
him either present a paper 
or demonstrate his work 
before the medical 
community " 

Another professor, 
requesting anonymity, 
told Sunday, "To present 
a paper at a national or an 
international congress is 
very easy. Most of them are peer- 
reviewed. Secondly, instead of making 
loo much noise, Di Baiuah should trans¬ 
plant it in the human being " 

Baruah claims that the durability of 
his IBH has been tested It has "two 
inflow and two outflow Baruah pericar¬ 
dial heart valves, whose in vt/wdurabib 
ty is proved to be more than three billion 
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CARDIOLOGY 


CARDIAC MILESTONES 


^teatmd implanted 
*M<Mcow State 



- kmt Akntwand WJ. Koiff 
MhlMetf an artificial heart made of 
Alonde and implanted it 
at dog which survived for 90 


• Daring the Sixties, several models 
of mechanical hewt were tested. The 
longest reported period of survival 
was 145days. 

• Op 1 December, 1967, tbe fast 

car dia c transplatf 
was performed ty Dr 
Bernard* 

• jhl 19», the fast hams 

nf a Artificial heart 

wasjtafcni^ 

* In 1982, Kotff *nd De Vris worked 
mscrcrainicidrisf^ 
i m pl antati on f>f Vrf« inylmited 
Jarvik-7mBcnieya*k,wto 
survived for U2 days. 

# AH toad artificial beam designed 
tilt 19S8 were pneumatk*lly driven, 
fa 19$8* a brtteiy-opeiited artificial 
b«ut was developed by the 
Cleveland Clinic. 

# On3 Ahgust, 1994, India joined 
sdect nations when a team headed by 



cycles, equivalent to 80 years” 

But according to Dr P Vcnugopal of 
AIIMS, "Dr Baruah is not the first per¬ 
son to invent the biological heart valve 
or heart If you see the medical litcratu 
re, you will find that cardiac surgeons 
like Donald Ross of UK, A Carpenticr 
of France and C G Duran of Spain have 
made many experiments m the past But 
they have not been successful 
Secondly, the durability of the Bar 
uah 21 heart is based on "pulses duphea- 


work is "not exactly an invention". Dr 
Prabhudev, nevertheless, thinks the doc¬ 
tor H has done a good job" "We even 
took a couple of his valves to Hongkong 
and implanted them there Yhey are 
doing perfectly well," he informs 
Regarding the Baruah-21 heart, the 
Bangalore-based cardiologist wouldn’t 
like to comment just yet "It is too early 
to say anything 1 he idea is good, but 
Baruah will have to show how it can be 
possible" 


JfTENDERQUPTA 



ted test system’ But how it will work on 
human bemgs is yet to be seen " 

However, others such as Dr S K 
Khanna, director of the Govind Baltabh 
Pant Hospital, New Delhi, and Dr N Pra 
bhudev of Jayadeva Institute of Cardio 
logy. Bangalore, appreciate Baruah’s 
efforts 

Testifies Dr Khanna, "A couple of 
years back Dr Baruah could not sell his 
invention since his laborartory was m 
the Santacru/ Fxport Proccsssmg /one 
in Bombay Now the government has 
relaxed the rules So, we were able to use 
some of the cardio products developed 
by Dr Baruah with excellent results ' 

Says Dr Prabhudev, "The biological 
valves developed by Dr Baruah are very 
good In acceleration tests conducted on 
the valves, they have shown to last 700 
million cycles, which, in terms of 
human heart beats, can easil) come up to 
40 years That is very good by any 
standards" 

While maintaining that Baruah’s 


Dr Baruah and his research 
team have already 
successfully implanted 
the biological heart in a pig 


Baruah, however, remains unfazed in 
the face of criticisms "MEDOS GmbH, 
a German firm, has already pledged one 
million US dollars to me for further devc 
lopment of the programme and promts 
ed ail the technical and scientific 
assistance Already, MEDOS has start 
ed marketing of the biological heart 
valves worldwide,' he says 

If Dr Baruah succeeds in implanting 
his biological heart in human beings it 
will be revolutionary indeed, a develop¬ 
ment that may change the very notion of 
life and death • 
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Fuelling the fire 

Both the UN and the Western nations have added to the mess in Bosnia 



J^jOne 
how 
wonder 


doesn’t know 
many Indians 
why New 


Delhi has remained so 
($21 consistently si lent 

about the steadily wor¬ 
sening civil war in 
Bosnia. A simple 
answer to the question is that a govern¬ 
ment that remains tongue-tied when 
offensive statements with a bearing on 
this country’s security and dignity are 
made by others cannot possibly be articu¬ 
late about events distant and of no direct 
concern to it. However, this has had a 
pernicious consequence. 

In the absence of an 
objective assessment of 
the devilishly complex 
mess in Bosnia from the 
Indian standpoint, most 
people here have become 
victims of the tendenti¬ 
ous and motivated 
Western pronounce¬ 
ments, propaganda and 
reporting. To be sure, the 
Bosnian Serbs have com¬ 
mitted horrendous exces¬ 
ses and atrocities. But nei¬ 
ther such savagery nor 
even "ethnic cleansing” 
has been a one-sided 
affair. The trouble is that 
what the Serbs do is play¬ 
ed up while the gory 
deeds of Bosnian 
Muslims and Croatians 
are systematically slurred 
over. 

It was not a pretty sight on TV screens 
when UN soldiers were taken hostages 
in retaliation for NATO air strikes in 
May. But then the Muslims and Croats 
had overrun UN positions only a few 
weeks earlier in order to attack the Serbs 
and not a Hog had barked. Similarly, the 
Serbs have a point when they insist that 
UN-protected "safe havens” can be safe 
only if they are demilitarised, not when 
they are bastions of heavily-armed 
Bosnian Muslims. 

It was in this context that the Serbs 
overran Srebrenica, in the process rubb¬ 
ing into dirt the faces of the UNPRO- 


FOR, as the United Nations protection 
force is called in this age of abbrevia¬ 
tions and acronyms. From this disaster 
has followed the series of threats to 
Bosnian Serbs without any word of advi¬ 
ce being addressed to other belligerents 
in one of the dirtiest wars in the heart of 
Europe during the last decade of the 
20th century. 

Ironically, the heated rhetoric and 
high indignation emanating from 
Washington, Paris, London, Brussels 
and so on has not hidden either the deep 
divisions within Western countries or 
the basic impotence of both the UN and 



Tta tronbte it lint ivtttt Ifct Serbs do fs pfaiyed op wMtetto 



the Western nations individually. 
Indeed, as a I write, the situation has turn¬ 
ed into an unbelievable cauldron of 
witches’ brew. 

Another "safe haven", Zepa, has gone 
the way of Srebrenica though with a dif¬ 
ference After Zepa had fallen to them, 
the Serbs allowed women and children 
and old men to be evacuated in Serbian 
buses unharmed. After Srebrenica the 
refugees were subjected to horrors for 
which the Serbs have been justly con¬ 
demned. On the other hand, men of mili¬ 
tary age in Zepa, like those in Srebreni¬ 
ca, arc being held as prisoners of war. 


It is the much bigger safe haven of 
Gonizde that NATO is committed to 
defending by taking "quick and deci¬ 
sive" air action against the Serbs. Bill 
Clinton has taken the trouble to emphasi¬ 
se the word "decisive". But, meeting at 
Brussels, NATO ambassadors are still 
struggling about the precise details of 
the bombing missions and the devil is in 
these details. Disagreements were even 
sharper at the earlier meeting of Western 
foreign and defence ministers in London. 

NATO planners want to dilute the 
UN’s role in the chain of command 
authorising the air strikes. The UN 
’ Secretary-General, 

Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
has been tersely told to 
"delegate” the authority 
to ask for air strikes to the 
UN force commanders 
on the spot. Ghali has 
hitherto insisted on the 
UN’s right to veto air 
strikes in its name. What 
individual countries want 
to do on their own is a dif¬ 
ferent matter. 

In the US, the 
Republ ican-domi nated 
Senate is discussing a 
motion asking for a lift¬ 
ing of arms embargo on 
Bosnian Muslims and the 
withdrawal of UN forces 
from Bosnia which 
would become unavoida¬ 
ble should the embargo 
be ended. In that event, 
Russia and Serbia 
arc bound to help Bosnian Serbs and the 
Germans might aid Croatia. The war 
will widen. 

The bitter truth is that all the talk 
about humanitarian aid, supervising 
peace and arranging a political settle¬ 
ment in Bosnia are a cover for keeping 
Bosnia multi-religious and multi-ethnic 
by force. A third Muslim country in 
Europe does not suit the West. But the 
contradiction, cruelly exposed by the 
Serbs, is that no Western country, and 
America least of all, wants its soldiers to 
die in pursuit of the shared objective. • 
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Emergency gal 

Despite all her efforts , Ambica Soni is unable to live down her past 


O ne day, in the year of the Lord 1976, a triend 
walked up to her and said, "Do you know 
how much of a terror your name is?" And she 
turned around and asked, "Why, what have l 
done?" 

Twenty years later. Ambica Soni recounts this incident 
with a half rueful, half-amused shrug. She was the ‘Emer¬ 
gency gal\ an epithet she cannot get rid of, no matter how 
hard she tries. 

In those heady days of the Youth Congress, when a bes¬ 
pectacled, pyjama clad, accented Sanjay Gandhi ruled the 
roost with his mother’s blessings, Soni was president of 
the most dreaded organisation of the Emergency — the 
Youth Congress. She was the head of "Sanjay ’ s storm troo¬ 
pers" that did an extremely effective job of storming all the 
bastions of Indian democracy. 

Ambica Soni joined the Congress as a volunteer in 
1969, inspired, as she says, by Indira Gandhi. She rose 
swiftly in the organisation as Mrs Gandhi’s blue-eyed girl. 
She had come from Paris, was bright, articulate and energe¬ 
tic. And after stints in various Congress wings, including 
as joint convenor of the All-India Mahila Congress, Soni 
became the Youth Congress general secretary in 1972. 

She had held this post tor three years, when, in June 
1975, Mrs Gandhi suspended all fundamental rights by 
clamping an internal emergency to thwart a nationwide 
movement led by Jayaprakash Narayan. At (hat time, 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi was the Youth Congress presi¬ 
dent. But vSanjay Gandhi, with an agenda all his own, want¬ 
ed someone with whom he had a better rapport to head the 
organisation. 

SO, IN November of 1975, Ambica Soni became YC presi¬ 
dent, jumping over a number of more senior and disgruntl¬ 
ed heads. Her job was to implement Sanjay’s five-point 
programme that included planting trees, ‘encouraging' ste¬ 
rilisation and ‘beautifying’ cities by demolishing slums. 
She began a massive mobilisation programme, and thou¬ 
sands joined. 

The Youth Congress campaign began in earnest. 

In 1975-76, the country recorded a little over two mill¬ 
ion cases of sterilisation. After Soni took over and the pro¬ 
gramme gained momentum, the number of cases quadrupl¬ 
ed to over eight million in just one year. But ever since the 
Emergency ended following the Congress’ defeat in 1977, 
Soni has continually pleaded that there "may have been a 
few cases of excesses". She has gratefully held on to a frail 
thread provided by one of those perennial hangers-on of 
the media and asserts, "After all Raj Narain, the health 
minister in the Janata government, also admitted that there 
were only ten cases of forcible sterilisations/ 

What she and most apologists of the Emergency forget 
is that it wasn ’ t so much the actual force as the great psycho¬ 
logical pressure that the Youth Congress and the govern¬ 


ment brought to bear on the people that crushed all resistan¬ 
ce. "Get sterilised or else...," was threat enough. 

Soni also headed the organisation at a time when it was 
teething on its ‘goonda status’. This was the time when vio¬ 
lent on-the-strect fights took place between the Youth Con¬ 
gress and student wings of both the Right and the Left. Stu¬ 
dent organisations of all Opposition parries barring the 
CPI were forced to go underground while the Youth Con¬ 
gress lorded over every college campus in the country. In 
fact, more than the Congress party itself, it was the Youth 
Congress — Sanjay Gandhi and Ambica Soni — that spelt 
dread during those months of the Emergency. 

YET AMBICA Soni asks, "Why? Why is my name a ter¬ 
ror?" Of course, like many of her time, Soni left the Con¬ 
gress after 1977 to join Sharad Pawar’s Congress of which 
she was the general secretary till 1986. 

Unlike I.K. Gujral and V.C Shukla, part of Indira Gan- 

Soni has always been the one to 
move with the crowd. She was In 
with the crowd during the 
Emergency, moved out with the 
crowd from the Congress In 1977 
and moved back again with the 
crowd at RqJIv Gandhi’s call 


dhi’s Emergency Cabinet, who now denounce her openly, 
Soni has remained faithful to the Gandhi family. She 
admits there were ‘mistakes’ but refuses to denounce the 
people who perpetrated them. 

In 1986, when Rajiv Gandhi gave a call to "all Congres¬ 
smen" to unite, she came back to the fold with a horde of 
others. Now, she is a member of the party’s programme 
policy committee, an AICC joint secretary and a staunch 
votary of the there-is no-altemative-to-the-Congress 
school. 

She was back in the limelight recently when she was ask¬ 
ed by the Prime Minister to conduct an enquiry into the cri- 
minalisation of the Youth Congress following the Naina 
Sahni (tandoori) murder case in which a former Delhi 
Pradesh Youth Congress president is the main accused. 

Soni has always been the one to move with the crowd. 
She was in with the crowd during the Emergency, she mov¬ 
ed out with the crowd that left the Congress after the Emer¬ 
gency and moved back again with the crowd at Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s call. How does she feel about those days? "Well, they 
were fun days too,” she says. 

There are some who are condemned to live with the mis¬ 
takes of the past. Ambica Soni is one such person. No mat¬ 
ter how hard she tries and what she does, the memories of 
the ‘Emergency gal’ refuse to go away. • 
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O n 29 July, Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao 
announced three welfare 
schemes that will cost the 
government Rs 4,000 
crore A mid-day meal scheme lor prima¬ 
ry school children (cost: Rs 2,084 
crore), a National Social Assistance 
Scheme (cost: Rs 867 crore) and a Rural 
Group Life Insurance Scheme to be part- 
financed by the government. 

. Why this sudden change of heart? 
! How did a finance ministry that has voci- 
j ferously opposed such doles, okay the 
; proposals? True, the general elections 
| arc around the corner, but electoral consi- 
| derations are only part of the answer. An 
important reason for such generosity has 
to do with the fact that in the past few 
weeks, there has been a sustained critic¬ 
ism of the government's reform pro¬ 
grammes by none other than the Plann¬ 
ing Commission. 

The row between the Planning Com- 
i mission and the finance ministry is an 
old one. But it came into the open a fort¬ 
night ago, when the commission's draft 
mid-term-appraisal (MTA) of the 
Eighth Plan made scathing attacks on 
the government’s economic policy. 

It faulted the government on its 
Public Sector Units (PSUs) disinvest¬ 
ment policy, its neglect of social sectors, 
its refusal to deal with the problem of a 
short-term fall in employment inevita¬ 
ble in a reform programme and the pre¬ 
vailing high interest rates and inflation. 

Part of the problem, many believe, is 
personality-based. As one former Plann¬ 
ing Commission member put it: "The 
Planning Commission is used as park¬ 
ing space for unwanted politicians, 
bureaucrats and economists. Down the 
line (in the commission) are people who 
arc not wanted anywhere else. This is 
bound to come out in some form or the 
other." 

For instance, it is well known that 
Planning Commission deputy chair¬ 
man, Pranab Mukhcrjee, has always 
rued the fact that he is not the finance 


Pranab Mukherjee (right) had feared that the MTA would be viewed 
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The Planning Commission takes stock of the 
government’s reform process and blames the 
finance ministry for the mess 



minister. Arjun Sengupta, now Planning 
Commission member, was earlier deni¬ 
ed extension of his term as member 
secretary by the finance ministry. It was 
Pranab Mukherjee who stepped in to 
bring Sengupta back as a member. Then 
again, when the finance ministry wanted 
to shunt out the chief of the Securities 
Exchange’Board of India (SEBI), G.V. 
Ramakrishna, they put him in the Plann¬ 
ing Commission as a member 

In fact, one of the reasons Pranab 
Mukherjee is said to have pressed for 
watering down of the criticism was that 
he feared the MI A would be viewed as 
his personal vendetta against finance 
minister Manmoban Singh. 

T he Planning Commission and the fin¬ 
ance ministry have traditionally been 
at loggerheads. The finance ministry has 
always asked for leanei, more realistic 
allocations, while the Planning Commis¬ 
sion has always plugged for greater 
disbursements. 

But at no time has the Planning 
Commission-finance ministry standoff 
been so severe. Off-the-record name¬ 
calling from both sides is at a feverish 
pitch. One finance ministry official 
says, "The only time Rajiv Gandhi was 
ahead of his times was when in 1989 he 
called the Planning Commission a 
bunch of jokers." Retorts a Planning 
Commission member, "Among the curr¬ 
ent crop of finance ministry officials, the 
philosophy is, ‘where you stand 
depends on where you sit’. Dr Manmo- 
han Singh was in the Planning Commis¬ 
sion when V.P. Singh was finance mini¬ 
ster, remember? And he was a very 
frustrated man then. He seems to have 
forgotten that." 

Says another finance ministry offici¬ 
al, "The Planning Commission bunch 
got left out of the reform process. The 
next best thing to do they suppose is to 
bicker at us" Retorts a Planning Com¬ 
mission member, "They (finance mini¬ 
stry) think they are the repository of all 
economic wisdom in this country. They 



as a personal attack on finance minister Manmohan Singh 
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"I am a film b eliever in economicjpifei ^ 

_ - - — / >« 

Arjun Sengupta, member, Planning Commission, on the govemMertt's . *• 

liberalisation programme 


Arjun Sengupta, member, Plann¬ 
ing Commission, is said to be the 
author cf the mid-term appraisal 
(MTA) of the Eighth, Plan which was 
said to be very critical of the govern¬ 
ment’s policies and kicked up quite a 
stir. The MTA was leaked hut never 
released and many in the Planning 
Commission believe it will not be — 
at least, not in this government's 
tenure. Though Dr Sengupta refused 
at the outset to speak about the MT 4, 
which he says is "still under conside¬ 
ration", he nevertheless spoke to 
SutfDAi about his and the 
Planning Commission’s 
stand on the govern¬ 
ment’s reform program¬ 
me. Dr Sengupta was 
earlier with the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and part of the 
IMF-led reforms in 
countries like Peru, Viet¬ 
nam and Argentina. 

Excerpts from the 
interview: 

Sunday: You personal¬ 
ly and the Planning 
Commission as an insti¬ 
tution have been accus¬ 
ed of being old fogies 
who are against the 
reform process. What 
do you have to say to 
that? 


government's policy on public sec¬ 
tor disinvestment? 

A: The Planning Commission has 
taken a consistent view on this. The 
PSUs need not exist in areas that can 
be served as well by private enterpri¬ 
ses. We should withdraw gradually 
from these areas and loss-making 
PSUs should not be subsidised. The 
only point we have been making is 
that the disinvestment decision 
should be left to the enterprise and 
they should be able to use the funds 
to improve their functioning if possi- 


ble. The money should not be used to 
finance the government* consump¬ 
tion expenditure. 

Q: But that is exactly what seems 
to be happening. 

A: That is for you to say. 

Q: There seems to be a school of 
thought la the naming Commis¬ 
sion which believes then is no 
point In divesting from proflHnak- 
ing units whfle the government con¬ 
tinues to bear the burden of loss- 
making ones. After all, 
the fundamental pro¬ 
blem with the PSUs was 
that the government 
had to bear the losses. 
That problem still 
steads. 

A: Rangarajan, my prede¬ 
cessor. headed a commis¬ 
sion which talked Shout 
restructuring the PSUs so 
that the whole disinvest¬ 
ment process should be 
rationalised, h cannot be 
done in an ad hoc man¬ 
ner. The government 
accqpts this view and 
most of the problems 
PSUs are being consider¬ 
ed by die BIFR. 
However, not much pro¬ 
gress has been made. ' 



Arjun Sengupta: The government's 
reform process has been a great step 
forward. They have made great 
achievements, especially in deregula¬ 
ting the economy. But you must 
understand that deregulation is a 
necessary, not a sufficient condition 
for refrain. 

We have to consider the long-term 
policies. Government's involvement 
in sopial sectors—like health, nutri¬ 
tion, literacy, etc. — are absolutely 
necessay in any economy. Particu¬ 
larly, in a democratic economy tike 
ours. 

Q: What Is your stand on the 

_ 


"The finance ministry, 
by the very nature of its 
job, has to take a 
short-term view. 
Whereas the Planning 
Commission has to take 
a medium to long-term 
view of the reform 
process" 


Q: Are you saying that the disin¬ 
vestment polkyi* ad hoc k» nature? . 
A: The policy is still evolving 
because die general desire of politi¬ 
cal leaders is to avoid retrenchment., 
which is understandable. Butwe 
have to find methods of retraining 
andcompensati«|W«kersif<doswe 
is inevitable. .. 

Q: Do you think enough has heeu 
done for retratabig reitta&ThfV 
last figures pm feat «vtifcg 
lures have takes* .the goteeh hn|i$?£ 
akak»andlefttlit1 


■AsJt 
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in the process of picking up. Though 
we must admit that the government 
has been very fair to the workers. 

Q; Does that indude not formulat¬ 
ing an exit policy? 

A: Exit policy is a totality you see 
and... 

Q: Do you thing the government 
has done enough? And enough of 
tiie right things to control fiscal 
deficit, one of Dr Manmohan 
Singh’s bask promises? 

At We in the Planning 
Commission believe that 
the deficit should be cut 
down by raising more 
revenues and reducing 
expenditure and there is 
, ample scope for both. 

m fact, we’d like to see 
the revenue expenditure 
cut more than the capital 
expenditure. We are con¬ 
cerned that the plan 
expenditure should be 
protected as it contributes 
to the growth of the eco¬ 
nomy. Unfortunately, the 
revenue expenditure has 
not fallen as much as it 
should have. 


"Like any 
other outfit, 
the Planning 
Commission 
has 

ot-so-compet- 


reservoir 


Q: The Planning Com* 
mission Is sahl to have 
voiced concern on cut* 
backs on social sector 
ag%s.IstklttnK? _ 

A: There has been a sub¬ 
stantial shortfall in the 
plan expenditure. There 
has been certain amount of increase, 
but less than what was expected. 

Q: Is the Planning Commission 
concerned about this? 

A: This year, the finance minister has 
also realised this and has started tak¬ 
ing some measures. 

Q: If you’re talking about the sche¬ 
mes announced by the Prime Mini¬ 
ster on 29 July, the charge is that 
the concerns are largely electoral. 
Do you agree? 

A: WelUt has started... 

Q: There are many who believe 
Jut since the Planning Cortiads- 


a|<Mt is * sideBaed 


oraantetton 
of the reform 


process, the next best thing it tm 
think of doing is bicker at the rthri 
m& What do you have to say? 

A: The Planning Commission has its 
role to play, it is in making allocation 
of funds for public enterprises and 
state governments and also in look¬ 
ing at the long-term policies of the 
government. All this tiling about a 
stand-off between the Planning Com¬ 
mission and the finance ministry is a 
creation of the media. 

Q: There is also a personal charge 
against you. That you and Pranab 
— Mukberjee belong to 
the Indira Gandhi era 
who have not been able 
to make the change¬ 
over to the liberalisa¬ 
tion mind-set, unlike Dr 
Manmohan Singh. And’ 
thus, you are kicking up 
a fuss. 

A: 1 am a firm believer in 
economic reform. But 1 
also believe that you can¬ 
not do it by slogans. You 
have to do it by looking at 
hold reality. Decide on 
how to apply the reform 
process, how to sequence 
it, what role the govern¬ 
ment has to play. 

The. finance ministry, 
by the very nature of its 
job, has to take a short¬ 
term view. Whereas, the 
Planning Commission 
has to take a medium to 
long-term view of thp 
reform process. 

Q: Finally, there are many who 
believe that the Planning Commis¬ 
sion Is an ungainly behemoth 
which should be drastically cut 
down and made more responsive. 
Right now, it is said to be the park¬ 
ing place of undesirable politicia¬ 
ns, bureaucrats and economists. 
Do you agree? 

A: I agree that it should be cut down 
and made more sleeker. But, it is foo¬ 
lish to say its full of undesirables. 
Like any other organisation, it has its 
not-so-competent people, but it is 
also a reservoir ot talent. 

After all, it does have people who 
have been around fora long time. • 


hale to be told otherwise." And so on... 

In fact, extreme sensitivity to critic¬ 
ism is characteristic of all those who are 
bullish about reforms. The National 
Council of Applied Economic Research 
(NCAER) is one such organisation that 
is very pro-reform. When Sunday con¬ 
tacted NCAER, one of its officials was 
extremely forthright in his criticism of 
the fact that reform programme had over¬ 
looked agricultural policy, social sector 
reforms, etc. But, when he found out that 
Sunday had done two stories, one on the 
government’s disinvestment policy and 
another on how a hike in minimum sup¬ 
port prices was leading to stockpiling of 
foodgrains, he said. "I suppose now 
you’ve come to atone for your sins." 

T he argument against the roles of both 
the Planning Commission and the fin¬ 
ance ministry are very powerful. Says 
S.I.. Rao of the NCAER, "What does the 
Planning Commission do? It decides on 
investment plans for public enterprises 
and allocation plans for state govern¬ 
ments. For me, that is not planning. In 
fact, I think that the reform programme 
should have come out of the commis¬ 
sion. But by keeping itself so insulated, 
the Planning Commission has become 
sidelined, marginalised and irrelevant. 
It’s probably like NCAER, with may be 
better access to data. What is relavant 
today is the finance ministry. In some 
ways, that is a pity..." 

Why is it so? Because, the finance 
ministry has little control over other 
ministries like the agricultural ministry 
or the labour ministry. Normally, this 
kind of coordination would have been 
done by the Planning Commission. But 
the Planning Commission took its own 
sweet time catching up with the liberali¬ 
sation mind-set and now when it is mak¬ 
ing attempts at formulating its point of 
view, it is being consistently run down 
by an sensitive finance ministry. Some¬ 
thing that does not raise its stock either 
in public perception or with other 
ministries. 

The finance ministry, on its part, 
looks upon itself as the high priest of the 
reform process. Sensitivity to criticism 
begins at the very top as finance minister 
Dr Manmohan Singh looks upon every 
criticism of the reform programme as a 
personal assault on him. This has blinke¬ 
red the ministry and often some very real 
questions are dismissed as outpourings 
of the anti-reform lobby. 

T he finance ministry, however, must 
respond to the charge that it 
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has largely done ‘show¬ 
case liberalisation* with¬ 
out addressing a few very 
basic questions. Some of 
these are: 

The government’s fiscal 
management policy: 

The 1991-92 Economic 
Survey said, "A particu¬ 
larly disquieting feature 
of the Centre’s finances 
has been growing deficits 
on revenue account. The 
ratio of the revenue defi¬ 
cit to GDP reached 3.5 
per cent in 1990-91 as 
compaied with 1.5 per 
cent in 1980-81...The fis¬ 
cal imbalance also mani¬ 
fested in a sharp increase 
in internal debt and result¬ 
ant increase in interest 
payments." 

Fourth year into the 
reform process, the pro¬ 
blem persists. Stocktak¬ 
ing last week revealed 
that the govern ment ’ s pre¬ 
sent revenue deficit stands at a whopp¬ 
ing Rs 19,000 crorc’ Finance minister 
Manmohan Singh had promised to the 
country and to the World Bank in 1991 
that he would bring down the fiscal 
deflet from the then prevailing 8 per cent 
to about 6.5 per cent. This, he had said, 
would be done through the following 
measures: 

• Cutting government expenditure. 

• Moving out of sick PSUs. 

• Broadbasing and rationalising the tax 
base for greater revenue returns. 

But none of these have happenned. 
Says G.V. Ramakrishna, member. 
Planning Commission, "They said they 
would braodbase the revenue structure 
to mop up more revenues, but where is 
the money?" The recently-released figu¬ 
res of revenue deficit speak for 
themselves. 

While Ramakrishna may be ‘biased* 
for being part of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, S.L. Rao of the NCAER is known 
to be vociferously pro-reform. Even he 
says, "For the last few years, they have 
been tackling other issues without tackl¬ 
ing the basic issue of large fiscal deficit. 
This basic problem continues. If 



anything, government expenditure is 
going up." 

Even on the question of getting rid of 
the sick PSUs, the government has opt- 
[ cd to sell off its share in profit-making 
PSUs. using the cash to reduce fiscal 
deficit. The drain on the Budget due to 
the sick PSUs persists. 

To handle its large fiscal and revenue 
deficits, the government has been in the 
market borrowing heavily, either from 
the RBI or commercial banks m the 
form of Treasury Bills. Says a finance 
ministry official, ."They don’t realise 
that this is going to be a long-term pro¬ 
blem as interest payments mount up." 

Inflation and price rise: A related pro¬ 
blem has been inflation that has hovered 
around 10 per cent for the past four 
years The Planning Commission’s draft 
MTA warned that though the prices of 
foodgrains had decreased by about 9 per 
cent, the fall had been more than made 
up by the close to 20 per cent hike in pri¬ 
ces of non-foodgrain food articles like 
milk, eggs, etc. More importantly, the 
prices of almost all manufactured pro¬ 
ducts have gone up by 8.2 to 11.1 per 
cent in 1994-95, an even greater hike 
than in 1993-94. 

Agrees Rao, "The real engine for infla¬ 
tion has been the rise in administered pri¬ 
ces. Between 1990-92, the main agent I 


for inflation was rise in prices of fuel, 
petroleum and freight. Then till 1994, it 
was rise in support and issue prices of 
food. After 1994, there has been a very 
substantial increase in money supply in 
the economy because of a large inflow 
of foreign funds. Underlying all this is 
the very large deficit of the government." 

Rao, in fact, believes that the pnee ot 
manufactured goods is likely to go up 
further. This, he feeis, is abetted by the 
fact that during the last year, many com¬ 
panies raised a lot of money in the mar¬ 
ket and either parked it in the stock 
exchange or used it to buy capital goods. 
The returns on investment in capital 
goods will show only after a time gap. 

Public sector disinvestment policy: 

There is still confusion over the govern¬ 
ment’s policy on divestment from profit- 
making PSUs. The finance ministry’s 
argument is that no one is going to buy 
loss making PSUs anyway, so we’re sel¬ 
ling away the profit-making ones. That, 
according to Ramakrishna, does not 
make sense. "Why disinvest from profit¬ 
making ones," he asks. "Give them grea¬ 
ter autonomy, put the workers on con¬ 
tract, give them higher salaries and 
make them face competition. Make 
them accountable. And if they don’t 
deliver, sack them." 
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In fact, the more funda¬ 
mental problem with the 
PSIJs was that it was not 
easy to sack inefficient 
employees and the sick 
PSIJs cannot be closed 
down because our laws 
don’t allow it. 

Both these problems 
persist. Labour laws still 
don’t allow easy sacking 
of inefficient employees 
and the government has 



not been able to move one inch 
towards an exit policy. So, what long¬ 
term sense does it make to sell off profit¬ 
making PSIJs to pay for the fiscal defi¬ 
cit, wljile the government continues to 
bear the burden of an inefficient workfor¬ 
ce and inefficient companies? 

Infrastructure policy: This is the most 
crucial sector of any economy. In the 
past few years, as part of the less govern¬ 
ment is good government’ policy, the 
Centre has increasingly cut down its 
investment in this sector. This would 
have been fine if the government’s 
investment had been replaced by those 
of private companies. The government 
has however burnt its hands both in the 
power and the telecom sectors. 

Says G.V. Ramakrishna, "Look at our 


power policy. We've fallen flat on our 
face. Now, we’re very close to events 
and so we don’t realise. But if you look 
at it in a four or five year's perspective, 
you’ll see how we bungled, fell flat and 
got up and set ourselves right again." 

The ongoing Enron controversy is 
part of the confused policy on attracting 
foreign investment in this sector. Adds 
Ramakrishna, "I think the Enron project 
is a blessing in disguise. It is making us 
look more closely at ourselves. People 
are beginning to talk of a competition 
policy." 

The problem with Enron has been 
compounded by the fact that it was not a 
tendered contract but a negotiated one, 
where the element or discretion and sub¬ 
jectivity is much higher. Says Ramak¬ 
rishna, "If you sign negotiated contracts 


by (he dozen, by rhe hundreds, what do 
you think will happen? If you just sign 
papers saying I like negotiated con¬ 
tracts, what else will happen?" 

I n the telecom sector, too, after initial 
attempts at negotiating contracts, the 
government did float a tender. But the 
terms of the tender have been so confus¬ 
ed and have been changed so often that it 
is still to he opened. It was scheduled to 
be opened in February. "Now", says 
Ramakrishna, "we have started thinking 
of a competition policy and even if con¬ 
fused, there is still talk of a telecom regu¬ 
latory authority." The essential clement 
according to him, which was missing till 
now, was the need for a competitive envi¬ 
ronment that ensure that public monopo¬ 
ly is not simply replaced by private 
monopoly and transparency. 

The other crucial areas that warranted 
government attention but have so far 
been ignored is the need fora viable soci¬ 
al security cover and an agricultural poli¬ 
cy. The draft MI A warned that with the 
beginning o! the reform programme and 
government cut-hack on social sector 
allocations, short-term rise in poverty 
and unemployment levels were inevita¬ 
ble. 

More importantly, with the cliched 
"80 per cent of the population living in 
rural areas" phrase nevertheless being a 
reality, it is surprising lhal no cogent 
agricultural policy has come through. 
Says Ramakrishna, "Forget about taxing 
agricultural incomes, they haven’t even 
been able to get farmers to pay for 
power. First, let them do that. " 

Now that elections are due, it is unlike¬ 
ly that any major c orrective measures 
will be taken. As Rao says, "Every inter¬ 
est group will be taken care of.” And that 
is not the soundest of economic policies. 
Whai can be done however is a rationali¬ 
sation of the roles of the finance ministry 
and the Planning Commission. 

The Planning Commission need not 
be the kind of behemoth it is. Rao recom¬ 
mends that it should he smaller, more 
mobile group of people looking at long¬ 
term policy perspectives and coordinat¬ 
ing various ministries. Th<* finance mini¬ 
stry on its part would do well to stop play¬ 
ing hide-and-seek with what is after all 
another quasi-government body and 
face criticisms not through a contemptu¬ 
ous shake of the head but by sound' 
arguments. That, if anything, is the test 
of whether the refoim programme is on 
the correct path or not. • 

Smrlta Rmnl/New Delhi 
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The criminalisaticm of politics is the logical 
consequence of the socio-economic policy 
framework haphazardly formulated and 
imposed upon the nation 

and politicians, very little has been done 
to dismantle the nation's haemorrhag¬ 
ing public sector enterprises through a 
bold privatisation programme. Nor des¬ 
pite the Narasimha Rao government's 
tom-tomming of its supposedly bold eco¬ 
nomic liberalisation and industry dergu- 
lation policies, has much progress been 
achieved in reducing the interventionist 
and discretionary power of omnipotent 
bureaucracies which continue to excerci- 
se power without responsibility in New 
Delhi and the state capitals. 

Mass unempolyment and under¬ 
employment which are other outstanding 
characteristics of the Indian economy, 
are the direct consequence of the promo¬ 
tion of thousands of public sector enter¬ 
prises (PSE) with the avowed objective 
of dominating the "commanding heights 
of the economy." With the capital- 
intensive, over-manned PSEs stuffed to 
the gills with under-qualified kith and 
kin of politicians and bureaucrats unable 
to generate profit surpluses for invest¬ 
ment, industrial growth and employ¬ 
ment in post-Independence India have 
■been well below Asian averages. This 
phenomenon, coupled with the persist¬ 
ent dilution of educational standards 
through the neglect of primary educa¬ 
tion has lumbered the Indian economy 
with a huge army of quasi-literate unem¬ 
ployables who have gravitated into state- 
level and national politics.. 

Contrary to popular belief, it is not 
very difficult for an individual of some 
determination and modest organisation 
abilities to attain success in Indian poli- 


I he grisly murder 
attempted inci- 
neration of the cor- 

Youth Congress 
W activist Naina 

'w Wr allegedly by 
IpsLjp her husband who 

jf was a former presi- 

—£~ .-3m .-J dent of the Delhi 

unit of this not-so-august complement 
of the Congress party, have provok¬ 
ed considerable breast-beating about the 
inexorable criminalisation of Indian 
politics. Yet, the fact that this is the logi¬ 
cal consequence of the socio-economic 
I policy framework haphazardly formulat¬ 
ed and imposed upon the nation during 
the past four decades tends to gel gloss¬ 
ed over. 

The outstanding features of the Indian 
economy as it has developed over the 
past four decades, are mass poverty and 
illiteracy coexi stent with a huge public 
sector and a massive 20 miilion-strong 
bureaucracy. There is insufficient aware¬ 
ness as yet that if contemporay India is 
one of the world’s poorest nations in 
terms of per capita purchasing power 
and that by the turn of the century, 50 per 
cent of the world’s total illiterates will 
be Indian citizens, it is because the mas¬ 
sive public sector and huge bureaucracy 
have failed to deliver. 

But despite the patently obvious failu¬ 
re of the public sector-led, heavily regu¬ 
lated economic development model 
imposed upon this unfortunate nation by 
business illiterate leftist intellectuals 



tics. The calibre of the average party 
functionary is so poor and his aspira¬ 
tion so modest, that he tends to welco¬ 
me individuals of some learning and 
managerial ability. That is how most 
politicians begin their careers in the 
backroom of the local party office. And 
there are plenty of odd jobs for such par¬ 
ty hacks to do. Such as collecting funds 
for the local party candidate, providing 
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protection, pasting posters and organis¬ 
ing election meetings. Though these 
jobs arc unglamourous, they have to be 
done. And party leaders are mutually 
beholden to those who do them. 

Given the dominant role which 
government plays within the economy, 
it doesn’t lake long for a young novice in 
local politics to see that there is a tash of 
opportunities to manipulate public sec- 


toi tenders, contact 4 * and government 
regulations and to earn commissions. 
Particularly if the novice had joined the 
Congress party which has dominated 
Indian politics for over three decades. 
This chronology explains the irrevoca¬ 
ble criminalization of the Youth 
Congress. 

The Americans have coined an apt 
phrase which describes the process by 
which party leaders and notables reward 
iheir follwers and helpers: pork barrel 
politics. In the Philippines, pork barrel 
politics is known as crony capitalism 
And in the role model former Soviet 
Union from where post-Independence 
India’s shabby left intellectuals derived 
theii inspiration, it was the 
nomenklatura or communist party mem¬ 
bers who were invited to burrow in the 
trough while the much-lionised prolcta 
nat had to make do w ith bread, potatoes 
and florid rhetoric. 

By continuously expanding the 
public sector and simultaneously impos¬ 
ing a strict regulatory regime upon the 


private sector - all in the professed 
cause of socialism — there's i)o doubt 
< that the post -Independence Congress 
t 'i party developed pork barrel politics. 
And none of the political parlies 
entertains a serious intent to reduce the 
government’s dominance of the 
economy. 

Coterminously with the creation of a 
massive public sector and imposition of 
a host of discretionary controls upon pri¬ 
vate sector industry and agriculture 
which have multiplied graft and corrup¬ 
tion opportunities manifold, the class 
composition of the major political part¬ 
ies has undergone a radical change since 
Independence. 

Once upon a time, the major political 
parties, particularly the Congress, were 
led by highly educated, upper middle 
class individuals with overt ethical 
value premises. Indeed, the sucess of the 


freedom movement and the drafting of a 
truly noble constitution owed everyth¬ 
ing to the high calibre of men and wom¬ 
en such as Gandhiji, Nehru, Patel, Azad 
and Dr Ainbedkar among others. 

However, since then, national and par¬ 
ticularly state-level politics has beco¬ 
me the preserve of the urban lower mid¬ 
dle class and aggressive rustic middle 
peasantry This newly emergent lumpen 
bourgeoisie has been quick to discern 
the rent and percentage opportunities of 
socialism as it lacks the learning and ethi¬ 
cal value premises which are the pre- 
icquisites of probity in public life. Its 
tiiades against corruption are thinly dis¬ 
guised complaints against denial of 
access to the spoils of the trough. 

And over the past four decades of per¬ 
nicious and soul-destroying n hi~habu 
socialism, this new ruling class has deve¬ 
loped a new tiansactional culture of 
alw ays extracting rent for services rende- 
led in the course of oflicial duty. From 
male citizens, rent is demanded in the 
form of monetary bribes, and from wom¬ 


en by way ol money or sexual favours. 
Little wonder, rumours that the late 
Naina Sahni achieved her modest politi¬ 
cal andhusinesssuccess as a consequen¬ 
ce of engaging in romantic liaisons with 
several Congress party notables are rife 
in the capital. 

A chronic inability to make the right 
linkages and derive logical conclusions 
is the blind spot ol most contemporary 
Indians. The vital lesson of the sordid 
Naina Sahni murder is that the criminali- 
sation of Indian politics is intimately 
connected with the public sector-led, 
heavily regulated economic develop¬ 
ment. Until this economic superstructu¬ 
re is comprehensively dismantled, 
tirades against the criminalization of 
politics are doomed to remain voices in 
the wilderness. • 

(Dilip Thakore is the founder-editor of Business India and 
BueinessWorld and former editor of Debonair) 
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■ A tale of two 
battles 

T hose who believed that 
the battle at ITC was 
between BAT and K.L 
Chugh are right but this 
should not be allowed to 
obscure another battle 
raging at Virginia House, 
between Chugh and his 
hand-picked deputy. Yogi 


HEARD IN CALCUTTA 

"Th* enquiry? Yas, It's Chug^ng 



K.L. Chugh: embattled 

Deveshwar (‘YCD’ in 
ITC-speak). 

Deveshwar, an old ITC 
hand, went off to Air India as 
chairman but was lured back 
by Chugh with the 
designation of vice 
chairman. It was widely 
expected that he was the 
chosen successor and the 
two men, both no-nonsense 
Punjabis, shared an easy 
rapport. Then, in the midst of ’ 
the battle with BAT, reports 
leaked out that YCD had 
changed sides. Chugh had j 
bypassed ITC’s normal PR ) 
apparatus in Delhi and ? 
operated through the hotel 
division run by YCD s 
protege, Habib Rehman. ; 

It was Rehman’s PR ; 
people who forgot about the 
hotels and got on with the f 
serious job of governmental \ 
liaison. YCD’s f 

appointments were fixed by I 
this division and Chugh used 
its contacts. But it was 
whispered that the division’s 
loyalties were with YCD and 
not with Chugh. 

Now, the battle is out in 


A NOMINEE FROM THE FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS AFTER ONE AUDIT BOARD 
ENQUIRY FAILED TO FIND EVIOENCE OF 
CORRUPTION AGAINST CHUGH, BUT 
ANOTHER WAS ORDERED ATTHE INSTANCE 
OF BAT 


the open. Though YCD’s 
people claim the support of 
Such ministers as 
Madhavrao Scindia, the 
truth is that the only real ITC 
contact is Chugh’s rapport 
with A N Verma. But that 
might not be enough to save 


the chairman. And if he 
goes, he will take 
Deveshwar down with him. 
As Chugh told Business 
Standard last week, "If you 
can’t be a good number two, 
you can’t be a good number 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


PSU executives resent CB1 suit against 
former acting chief of A l 

There is widespread anger among public 
sector executives about the manner in 
which S.R. Gupte, the former acting 
chairman of Air-India is being 
persecuted by the CB1. Last week the 
bureau raided Gupte’s home, filed a case 
against him and informed the press that 
he was involved in a Rs 90 crore scam. 

The truth is as follows. When Gupte was at Air-India, its 
finance department discovered that it could get a higher 
rate of interest from Certificates of Deposit (CDs) than 
from fixed deposits. Accordingly, Air-India’s surplus 
funds were invested in CDs and the airline did very nicely, 
thank you. 

Then, in the aftermath of the scam, somebody 
discovered that Air-India as a public sector undertaking 
was not allowed to invest in CDs. This is silly rule because 
CDs are entirely safe and are far more remunerative. 
Nevertheless there was no denying that there had been a 
procedural error. Even so, there was no evidence that 
anybody had profited from this transaction — except of 
course, for Air-India itself. Gupte appeared before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee (JPC) investigating the 
scam which exonerated him and Air-India of anything 
more than a procedural error. 

Now, for years after he left the airline, the CBI has raked 
up the issue again without the benefit of any new evidence. 
An honest man is being vilified and will spend many years 
hiring lawyers to ward off the CBI’s flatfoois. What 
accounts for the sudden resurgence of interest in the case? 
Given the CBI’s record of honesty it would of course, be 
entirely unfair to suggest that somebody is being paid off 
to persecute Gupte. 


j 


■ No meeting 
ground 

T he Enron action seems 
about to shift to 
Parliament. The 
parliamentary 
subcommittee will evaluate 
the eight fast track power 
projects. As the sub 
committee’s chairman is 
Murli Deora, it is a fair 
assumption that its hearings 
and proceedings will 
dominate the pages of the 
newspapers. 

Recognising the 
importance of the panel, 
Enron was relieved to hear 
that its chairman would be a 
Congress MP from 
Maharashtra. After all, 
wasn’t it the Congress 
government in Maharashtra 
that had originally approved 
the project? Accordingly, 
Rebecca Mark, Enron’s 
chief executive, called 
Deora last week and said that 
she wanted to come and see 
him to explain the 
company’s point of view. 
Deora, an unabashed 
believer in the market and a 
well known friend of 
America, was expected to be 
cooperative. 

To Enron’s horror, Deora 
icfused point blank to meet 
Mark and told her that if she 
had anything to say, she 
should tell it to the entire 
subcomittee. This was 
horrifying enough for 
Enron. What was worse was 
that the next day’s papers 
carried a UNI report by a 
savvy correspondent who, 
having heard that Mark had 
tried to meet Deora, 
contacted the MP. 

According to UNI, Deora 
"drew her attention to the 
ongoing people’s agitation... 
and the people’s 
apprehension that the burden 
of Enron’s high cost would 
be passedontothe consumer." 
Enron is believed to have 
complained to Sharad 
Pawar. Unfortunately his 
writ doesn’t run very far 
these days. • 
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U sha Kant Parekh, a 
senior executive 
with the IJsha 
Martin Black, worked till 
late at night on 27 July. 

He lived on the fifth floor 
of Shivalik apartments, a 
five-storey building off 
Lansdowne Road in Cal¬ 
cutta. By the time he went 
to bed, his wife and two 
children were already 
asleep. The next day, Par¬ 
ekh had a busy schedule 
and he badly needed 
some sleep. 

But that was not to be. 

At 3.45 am, on 28 July, 

Parekh woke with a shud¬ 
der. No, it wasn’t a bad 
dream, but something ter¬ 
rifyingly real. The apart¬ 
ment building, he reali¬ 
sed, was swaying. "1 
thought it was an earth¬ 
quake," Parekh recalls. 

But even before he could 
get out of bed, the floor 
collapsed. And within 
minutes the entire build¬ 
ing block came tumbling 
down, pinning its 22 
inmates beneath a huge 
pile of debris. "1 found 
myself groping in 
darkness, trapped under 
pillars, cement slabs and At lei 
metals," says Parekh, one 
of the few to survive the 
disaster. 

It was the beginning of a pathetic end. 
The sound of the tumble woke up the 
neighbourhood. And when people rush¬ 
ed to the spot, they saw an eerie sight: 
one block of Shivalik Apartment, com¬ 
prising five flats occupied mostly by 
Gujaratis and Sindhis, had been reduced 
to rubble. And there was no immediate 
sign of life in the pre dawn darkness. 

But the Parekhs were fortunate. The 
locals at once began salvage operations 
when they heard feeble cries for help. 
They managed to extricate Parekh and 
the three members of his family, who 
were lucky not to be buried deep, as the 
floor on which they lived lay on the 
upper end of the debris. 

Others were less lucky. Concerted 
rescue work began only after the 11 am. 
By the end of the day, three more per¬ 
sons were brought out — one was badly 
injured but alive, the other two were 
dead. 



At least 16 die as yet another building 
collapses in Calcutta 


But something miraculous was to hap¬ 
pen the following day. "My brother and 
his family lived on the third lloor. And 
our father also lived there. I'm praying 
to God that He spares their lives," said a 
grieving Sarla Gorsia who lived 
elsewhere. 

And her prayers were not in vain. In 
the afternoon, on 29 July, almost 36 
hours after the building came down, 
rescue workers reached out to Pranjivan 


PREVIOUS COLLAPSES 
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ASHOK MAJUMDAR 

Kuihari, Sarnia’s 

82-year-old father. For 
the octogenarian, it was a 
rebirth of sorts: it was his 
birthday, and he was alive. 

The rest of the Kothari 
family appeared to have 
perished. By the end of 
the second day, the hope 
of finding any more survi¬ 
vor receded. Twelve 
people, who still lay 
buried, were feared dead. 

But, why did the 
building, which was only 
10-year-old, collapse? 
Calcutta Municipal Cor¬ 
poration (CMC) records 
show that it was built in a 
record time of 10 months. 
"This is a very short per¬ 
iod for such a big structu¬ 
re. Perhaps, at the time of 
construction, many struc¬ 
tural and technical flaws 
were overlooked. These 
builders in their eager¬ 
ness to make money 
don't think of the con¬ 
sequences. Strict laws 
can't prevent such acci¬ 
dents unless people beco¬ 
me conscious and keep a 
tab on unscrupulous 
builders," said city civic 
commissioner Asim 

llding Barman. 

a What’s more, CMC 

sources said, the pillars 
on which the six-storey 
structure stood were weak and the build¬ 
ing materials used were sub-standard. 
Apparently, the building had developed 
cracks a couple of months back. 

Meanwhile, the government has 
begun a manhunt for Arun Dana, the pro¬ 
moter of the building. At the time of 
going to press, he was still absconding 
and the police had announced a reward 
for information regarding his 
whereabouts. 

But many seemed to believe that the 
government was trying tc make a scape¬ 
goat out of Dutta to protect the CMC’s 
building department officials who had 
been entrusted with the job of monitor¬ 
ing the construction work. It is surpris¬ 
ing that they hadn’t taken any action 
earlier despite knowing that the pace of 
construction had been unusually hasty. 

Was there a nexus? Will the govern¬ 
ment please come clean? • 

Mndmm Bmkar/Cmicuttm 
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Chief minister Manohar Josh! accepting the review committee’s report from Gopinath Munde: but what happens now? 


High voltage stuff 


T he Shiv Sena-BJP government 
is learning the hard way that it 
is one thing raising an issue 
while being in the Opposition 
and quite another taking a deci¬ 
sion on it as the ruling party. During the 
Assembly polls, the Sena-BJP combine 
had made Enron one of its electoral 
planks, promising voters that it would 
scrap the project once it came to power. 
It is nearly a month now that the review 
committee, set up to investigate the deal, 
has submitted its report to the chief mini¬ 
ster, but no action has been taken on it so 
far. 

What’s more, the review committee 
report has neither been tabled in the 
Assembly nor before the Cabinet, leave 
alone making its contents public. 
Initially, of course, it seemed that the 


Why is the 
Maharashtra 
government buying 
lime over the Enron 
issue? 


Manohar Joshi regime would take a 
quick decision on the controversial 
2,015 MW power project located at Dha- 
bol. And when a review committee was 
formed to go into the deal, there were 
speculations that the project would be 
scrapped. For, the committee was head¬ 
ed by a diehard Enron-baiter, Gopinath 
Munde. The other members — industr¬ 


ies minister Liladhar Dakc, law and judi¬ 
ciary minister Sudhir Joshi and Hashu 
Ad\ani, the minister for finance and 
planning (who passed away recently) — 
too were all opposed to the power 
project. 

The review committee initially ran 
into some problems, but it managed to 
put togethei a report nearly five months 
after it was formed. And at a much- 
publicised function in Bombay, deputy 
chief minister Munde handed over the 
committees’s findings to chief minister 
Joshi. But contrary to popular expecta¬ 
tions, the government simply sat over 
the file. 

W hy? There are endless specula¬ 
tions. Some say that the Maha¬ 
rashtra government will allow die first 
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phase of the project and renegotiate the 
second. Such a belief has been bolstered 
by the Enron chief executive Rebecca 
Mark’s statement that her company was 
willing to renegotiate the deal. 
Moreover, work at the Dhabol site is con¬ 
tinuing at full pace, indicating thereby 
that the Maharashtra government is 
unlikely to take the extreme step of ask¬ 
ing Enron to pack up. 

In fact, it was a beaming Rebecca 
Mark who met reporters in Bombay 
recently. She even said, "We have a 
deadline to meet and intend to keep to 
it." She also described the project as "a 
house that’s one-third built", adding that 
Enron could build the rest according to 
the demands of the client. All this has 
led many to conclude that the govern¬ 
ment would allow the construction of 
the first phase of the project and keep 
room for negotiations for the rest. 

But the anti-Fnron lobby insist that if 
phase one is passed, it will be practically 
impossible to stop phase 
two. "Negotiations with 
Enron are out of the ques¬ 
tion. Even if the govern¬ 
ment docs this we will 
continue to oppose the 
project in our own way," 
says Bhau Khare, an anti- 
Enron activist. 

Enron-watchers feel 
that one reason why the 
Maharashtra government 
is unlikely to scrap the 
whole project is the penal¬ 
ty clause incorporated in 
the deal. It says that the 
Indian government 
would have to shell out a 
whopping Rs 1,500 crore 
to Enron if it backed out 
of the project. But 
Ravindra Mahajan, the 
national co-convenor of 
the Swadeshi Jagaran 
Manch, a RSS-affiliated 
body, says that this is not 
true. "If a contracting par¬ 
ty is suppressing any material or cru¬ 
cial information, then the deal can be 
treated as null and void. In such a case, 
the question of compensation will not 
even arise because in the eyes of our 
government, the deal didn’t exist in the 
fust place." 

T he other fear is that India's image as 
an open economy will suffer and the 
country will lose credibility among US 
investors if the deal was cancelled. 


Ashok Rao, chairman of Bharat Heavy 
Electricals, debunk> such a view. "The 
rate of growth of American industry is 
supposed to be one per cent in the next 
20 years Many companies have merged 
so as not to make losses Others are look¬ 
ing, outwards to developing countries," 
lie argues. 

Indications are that the Maharashtra 
government is now looking for a face- 
saving solution to the contiovcrsy. It can¬ 
not let Enron oft the hook as both the 
Shiv Sena anti the BJP had promised 
voters that ii would stop the project But 
once in power, the two parties have reali¬ 
sed that scrapping such a huge project 
where crores of rupees have already 
been sunk is easier said than done. The 
only option would be to get Enron to 
agree to some kind of a compromise. 

And hence,Rebecca Mark's recent sta¬ 
tements such as "We are willing to dis¬ 
cuss anything that the government finds 
appropriate" and "We'll do anything to 


meet their (the government’s) concerns." 

The Maharashtra government’s 
immediate strategy is to avoid tabling 
the review committee’s report in the 
Assembly. The monsoon session ends 
on 11 August and if at all the Manohar 
Joshi regime takes a decision on the 
power project, it will be after that. 

Till then, the fate of Enron hangs in 
the balance. • 

Lyim Bavadmm/Bombmy 



Rebecca Mark, the Enron CEO, said that her 
company was willing to renegotiate the deal, 
indicating that the Maharashtra government 
will not scrap the project 


POWER PROBLEMS 


The objections against the 
Enron deal 



The site of tha Enron power plant 


■ The Sharad Pawar regime, 
which negotiated the deal, had 
accepted kickbacks. The deal was 
pushed through in haste. 

■ The government did not float any 
tenders and there was no bidding. 

■ it was misrepresented that no 
Indian company had the technical 
knowhow to construct the power 
plant. 

■ The area selected for the site of, 
the power plant was a designated 
green belt, yet the government 
went ahead and acquired land. 

■ Enron and the Maharashtra State 
Electricity Board (MSEB) signed 
the power purchase agreement 
before they were given clearance by 
the central electricity authority. 

■ A counter-guarantee was 
offered to Enron—something 
which Is unprecedented. 

■ A fixedtariff was decided along 
withaguaranteed^am load factor 
of 90 percent This means that 
MSEB would have to purchase 
power that it may not be able to use. 
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FOLLOW-UP 


Bombay blood 

Despite an FIR, the police fail, to nab those behind the Red Cross scandal 


A fortnight after the scandal regard¬ 
ing the sale of HIV-infected 
blood by the Red Cross Blood 
Bank came to light, Dr Avinash Shejalc 
of the Pood and Drug Administration 


(FDA) has Finally filed 
against those responsible. 

Following investiga¬ 
tions, the FDA has 
registeied a case of cogni¬ 
sable offence with the 
police under Sections 
17-A(c)(e) and 18(a)(j) 
of the Drugs and Cosme¬ 
tics Act. The sections per¬ 
tain to the manufacture 
and sale of adulterated 
drugs. Under Section 
27-A, which lays down 
the penalty in such cases, 
the guilty could face life 
imprisonment plus a fine 
of not less than Rs 10,(XX). 

Not everyone, 

however, is happy with 
the manner in which the 
investigations are being 
carried out and point to 
lapses in the follow-up 
measures. 

The most serious one 
is that no one has been 
arrested so far, although 
an FIR was filed on 21 
July. Normally, an arrest 
is made nghtaway, and 
there is no reason to make, 
an exception in this case. 

The police say they are 
unable to locate the 
’’medical officer, techni¬ 
cians and others" named 
in the FIR. But few are 
willing to take this hog- 
wash as the Red Cross 
has resumed its transfu¬ 
sion services. The appar¬ 
ent reason for this leaden¬ 
footed behaviour on the 
part of the police is that 
the FIR doesn’t accuse 
those taking care of the 
blood bank’s routine 
functions. 

Moreover, the FDA is 
said to have diluted the 


complaint 


case by invoking the Drugs 
and Cosmetics Act. The investigation is 
being handled by the economic offences 
cell of the criminal investigation depart¬ 
ment. The reason, police argue, is that 
"blood is an essential commodity". 


It may not, however, be the only rea¬ 
son for registering the case under the 
Drugs and Cosmetics Act. Explains 
Lawyer Colin Gonsalves: "If you have 
an adulterated drug in a godown and the 
place is raided before the drug 


socirrv 
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The Red Cross Blood Bank: still tainted 


• The automatic Elisa reader tor HI V didn’t function. Technicians 
relied on visual reading. 

• No record was kept of the disposal of infected blood. 

• Blood was pilfered at the rate of 50*60 units per month. These 
could have even been sold without testing. 

• Records differed. One register Indicated a donor’s blood as 
HIV-positive while another showed the same donor as negative. 

- • Lack of hygiene. Rats were found in the cold storage. , 

• No donor safety programme. Empty oxygen cylinders, 
non-availability of Atropine or Adrenalin in case of donor 
emergencies. - 

• Under/un-qualified technicians. 

» Unrealistic workload on die staff: The 1RCS had five technicians. 
tehaudlea load of 15,000 bottles per month. 


is used by people, then it 
can be treated as an econo¬ 
mic offence. In this case, 
the drug (blood is consi¬ 
dered a drug since it influ¬ 
ences human body func¬ 
tions) has vitally — and 
maybe fatally — affected 
people. Sections of the 
Indian Penal Code that 
deal with offences to the 
body can easily be 
applied." 

Though a week has pas 
sed since the FIR was 
lodged, the police are yet 
to take action. Earlier, on 
H July, a senior 
bureaucrat had managed 
to thwart the FDA’s 
attempt to lodge an FIR. 
And if that is anything to 
go by, it is unlikely that 
any action will be taken 
at all. • 
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Director special 


Jahtiu Barua, noted Assamese filmmaker, wins the best director award 

H e started with making education- brought about changes for the better in people across the river. His troub 
al programmes tor satellite tclcvi- the lives of the masses, but what about begin when the government decides 
sion while with the Indian Space those unfortunate ones who had to he construct a hridee across it. Th 


H e started with making education¬ 
al programmes for satellite televi¬ 
sion while with the Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO) at Ahme- 
dabad. From there, he went on to direct 
feature films, winning a national award 
for his debut film itself. And Jahnu Bar 
ua, the well-known Assamese director, 
has kept up that impressive performance 
ever since. 

A graduate of the Film And Televi¬ 
sion Institute Of India (Fril), Barua was 
selected as best director at the National 
Film Awards ceremony this year for his 
simple but powerful movie Hkhagroloi 
Bohu Door (It's A Way To The 

Sea). That, however, is not the sole mea¬ 
sure of his success. The 12 years that 
have passed since the making of 
Aparoopo in 1983, has seen Barua make 
five films, each of which won critical 
acclaim and widespread appreciation. 

A careful viewing of all his films 
shows how, with each successive film, 
the director has refined his technique. 
Barua himself acknowledges this, 
adding, "I have certainly matured over 
the years. My craft, tech¬ 
nique and s*yle have 
improved and more 
importantly, 1 have beco¬ 
me more direct in the 
treatment of my subject." 

All Barua’s films have 
an identifiable, common 
theme which they evolve 
around. They are, in 
essence, sensitive 

portrayals of an indivi¬ 
dual’s struggle against 
the system and its con- J 
stantly changing values, j 
Barua readily admits to 
having a soft comer for the victims 
and the underdogs of modem society, 
but is disinclined to agree that he is most 
Comfortable handling the rural melieu. 
"Actually, since my protagonists are vic¬ 
tims of modernisation, it is natural that 
the rural masses, who are exploited the 
most, would become the focus of my 
films," he explains. 

His latest movie, Hkhagaroloi , explo¬ 
res the same theme once again. Develop¬ 
ment and automation have no doubt 


brought about changes for the better in people across the river. His troubles 

the lives of the masses, but what about begin when the government decides to 

those unfortunate ones who had to be construct a bridge across it. This, 

sacrificed at the altar of "progress"? Bar- obviously, will threaten his existence, 

ua’s film compels one to think about This imminent danger of losing his liveli- 

these uncomfortable issues and search hood, combined with the painful reaJisa- 

for an answer. lion that his own son and daughter- 

Hkhagaroloi is the story of a boatman in-law have become votaries of a crassly 

living on the banks of the river Dihing, materialistic ideology that he cannot 

who earns his livelihood by ferrying identify with, bring the old man’s world 

crumbling down. 

In spite of the strong 
social comments his 
films make, Barua cannot 
be labelled as another of 
the slogan-shouting bri¬ 
gade. As he himself 
points out, "1 do not 
impose solutions on the 
people. Instead, 1 observe 
the problem and present 
an analysis so that the vie¬ 
wers can come to their 
own conclusions." 

A leading exponent of 
middle-of-the-road cine- 
Jahnu Barua on the sets of Hkhagaroloi ma in Assam, and 

undoubtedly one of the brightest talents 
of his generation, Barua holds the 
government partly responsible for the 
state of decay Assamese cinema is now 
in. 

"The government is guilty of not 
evolving a policy which would encoura¬ 
ge appreciation of better cinema," feels 
the young director. He cites the example 
of the National Film Development Cor¬ 
poration (NFDC). "It was formed to pro¬ 
mote and nurture better cinema, but 
today it is guided solely by commercial 
interests," he laments. "It has lost its 
very raison d'etre." 

This has not, however, dampened the 
intrepid Barua’s spirits. He plans to go 
Barua’s movie Hkhagaroloi on making films, stating confidently, "1 
poses questions about the do not see any reason why I should join 

fate of those unfortunate die television bandwagon when 1 can 

iate oi mose uniorninaie stin make feature films , n fact he is 

ones who have to be already working on his next venture — 

sacrificed at the altar Of and this time with a subject that he promi- 

‘progress’. It compels one to ses ** a ma i or departure from his 

think about these His audience hopes their favourite 

uncomfortable issues director will excel himself once again. • 

Nhtn A. Qokhatm/Ouwmhatl 



Barua’s movie Hkhagaroloi 
poses questions about the 
fate of those unfortunate 
ones who have to be 
sacrificed at the altar of 
‘progress’. It compels one to 
think about these 
uncomfortable issues 
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HERITAGE 


Know your histoiy 

An organisation strives to protect Bangalore's rich heritage 


I f you are an average tourist in 
Bangalore* you will probably 
exclaim in awe in front of the impos¬ 
ing Vidhana Soudha, admire the 
architectural splendour of Tipu Sultan's 
palace, take a pleasant walk through Lal- 
bagh or Cubbon Park, visit a couple of 
temples and return with the satisfying 
feeling that you've seen all there was to 
see. 

Well, you would beji 
sadly mistaken. It is in a S 
sense the city’s misfortu-1 
ne that it is better known * 
for its silicon valley ° 
image rather than its rich 
historical heritage. For, 
even as its growing popu¬ 
lation seeks to catapult 
itself into the fast lane, 
knowledge of Bangalo¬ 
re’s rich heritage is slow¬ 
ly fading away into 
oblivion. 

Now, however, things 
seem to be changing for 
the better. Thanks to the 
efforts of Suresh Moona, 
a high school teacher 
with a yen for history, 
and Samyuga, a local cul- j 
tural group, an associa¬ 
tion called Aarambh, for¬ 
med with the aim of reviv¬ 
ing awareness about the 
monuments of Bangalo¬ 
re, has been formed 
recently. With the help of 
a series of slide- 
cum-lecture shows quite 
appropriately called 
‘Bangalore — An Open 
Museum', a group of dedicated keepers 
of the city’s history are educating people 
from different walks of life — from the 
school-goiAg kid and the college student 
tofemployees from* different-companies 
— about the necessity of preserving 
their past. 

What’s more, all this hard work is 
purely voluntary. The members go 
about seeking opportunities to hold the 
slide shows. And the funds needed to 
develop the slides are raised from within 


the group. 

While persuing eminent historian 
Fazlul Hasan’s tome Bangalore 
Through The Ages , Moona came upon a 
reference to the damage caused by Lord 
Comwailis’army when it tried to storm 
Bangalore. The manuscripts referred to 
a canon ball that blew a hole in the gigan¬ 
tic pillar in front of the Kote Venkatesh- 



With the help of a series of 
slide-cum-lecture shows, 
dedicated keepers of the 
city’s history are educating 
people about the necessity of 
preserving their past 


wara temple. That made Moona wonder 
about the fate of the pillar. A visit to the 
temple proved unfruitful, as there was 
.no trace of any pillar there. Sustained 
inquiries then revealed that it had been 
removed and the priests of another tem¬ 
ple had used the huge base stone to con¬ 
struct another pillar. Moona found one 
portion lying among the rubble. The 
main portion, however, was missing. 

For Moona, this experience provided 
the impetus to start researching the diffe¬ 
rent localities of the city, trying to Find 
out if any monuments of historical 
importance existed there and document¬ 
ing them if they did. He recently discove¬ 
red that a disused water tank in Sam- 
pangiramnagar, in the heart of the city, 
was one built by Kempe Gowda, the 
founder of Bangalore, himself. A wise 
and benevolent ruler, Kempe Gowda 
had directed the construction of several 
water tanks in the city. The features that 
help to identify them are the stone sup¬ 
ports round the tank with the symbol of a 
roaring lion engraved on them. Moona 
now hopes that the civic authorities of 
the city will come forward to preserve 
this important historical relic. 

Moona’s burning desire is to create a 
sense of pride and attachment among 
Bangalore’s citizens towards their city. 
"Only when the youth of a nation feels a 
strong bond with the country will they 
involve themselves whole-heartedly in 
its development. To start with, I want 
the youth of Bangalore to care for their 
city," he says. Believing that affection 
will grow out of acquaintance, Aarambh 
regularly takes students on short tours of 
unknown monuments of the city. And 
now, it is planning to organise a ‘Save 
Monument Run’ and form a human 
chain to enhance awareness about the 
city’s cultural heritage among it’s 
people. Further, it is seeking to involve 
historians, curators and the tourism 
department in this initiative. Says 
Moona, "More growth means more pro¬ 
gress, but the city should not lose its 
so l" 

With such loving custodians, 
Bangalore certainly need not fear that. • 

SamUiym Nfrndonem/Bmngalor* 
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The buzz word 


As pagers become the latest status symbol , Bangaloreans go for it 


"Good morning , honey. Missed you 
from yesterday. Love you very much." 
"There is no case today as yet. So please 
take your time." 

"Orthopaedic emergency at hospital. 
Come as soon as possible." 

"Get your asses over here." 


N o, these are not lines from a play 
being rehearsed. They are exam¬ 
ples of the wide variety of messa¬ 
ges that people are flashing on the new¬ 
est and hottest status symbol going just 
now. Yes, it is the pager wc are talking 
about. It is amazing how a nifty little bee¬ 
per tucked into your belt can send your 
stock soaring. 

Consider this. You are winding up a 
sales call/closing a deal/an interview. 
And as you rise, cvcr-so-lightly, you let 
your coat fall open to flash the little 
black pager at your waist. The impact is 
tangible. You must be pretty hot stuff in 
your job if your company's given you a 
pager. 

Indeed,Hutchison Max, which leads 
the pack in paging services, did a survey 
which revealed ihat 67 per cent of its 
5,000 subscribers in Bangalore view it 
as a status symbol. 

Of course, the utility of the pager can¬ 
not be minimised. Amidst the hub of 
Hutchison Max’s busy office, 6,500 
alpha numeric messages arc beeped by 
the paging officers every day and ano¬ 
ther 1,000 numeric ones are beeped auto¬ 
matically. Sandip Dag, chief executive, 
Hutchison Max Telecom, marvels as he 
says, "Most of our customers are from 
Bangalore’s growing corporate world. 
But surprisingly, corporate adoption of 
paging has been much slower while pro¬ 
fessionals like doctors, lawyers and cou¬ 
rier services have taken to if faster." 

Says R. Mohan, sales manager at the 
trendy Central Park hotel, "I’m paged 
eight to ten times a day. As sales mana¬ 
ger I’m always on the move, and often a 
situation crops up that only I can deal 
with. For me, the pager is a boon". 

For Dr Latha Venkatram, obstetrician 
and gynaecologist, it fills a void. Having 
worked for six years in Britain where a 
pager was a common accessory in her 


calling, back home in Bangalore she 
found she xvas chained to the phone at 
home. "Now I have a lot of freedom. The 
quality of life has improved. I can go out 
with my husband without feeling guilty. 
If a patient is in labour, the nurse on duty 
can beep me if there’s a problem before 


she’s fully dilated." 

The most unusual subscriber has to be 
the 53-ycar-old R.V. Sarangapani, who 
is a priest by profession. He, however, 
docs not find anything out of the ordina¬ 
ry in this. "As a priest, I’m always on the 
move, as 1 have to conduct three 
to four ceremonies a day. 
So even if I have a phone 
at home. I’m rarely there 
to receive my calls. Since 
1 acquired a pager, it’s- 
become very easy to loca¬ 
te me. I can promptly call 
the person who needs me 
from one of the many 
public booths around. 
My clients arc thus spar¬ 
ed much unnecessary 
tension." 

The priest has now 
printed his pager number 
on his visiting card and is 
proud that he is the sole 
purohit in Bangalore 
who offers this service to 
a devout clientele. 

The latest customers of 
the gadget have been the 
state police of Karnataka, 
who have decided to 


Hutchinson Max's busy office (above) aurf priest It.V. 

Sarangapani with his pager: tradition embracing technology 
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equip their personnel with pagers. 

So bouyed are the paging services by 
the enthusiastic response that Dinesh 
Puri, president -of Pagepoint, which 
offers hotline paging says, "The 
entrepreneural energy in Bangalore 
being similar to Hong Kong (which has 
half a million subscribers), I see every 
individual, who maybe self employed or 
working for a small or large company 
and needs to be outside his office, wear¬ 
ing a pager soon". 

So the next time you come to Bangalo¬ 
re, you don’t have to worry about spend¬ 
ing a frustrating time fishing in telepho¬ 
ne directories to locate changed telepho¬ 
ne numbers. One tiny beep will bring the 
person you want within your reach. • 
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W ROLES 


Hum Aapke 
Hain Kaun? 
In Bollywood, there arc 
no prizes for guessing the 
answer if the stars in 
question are Sridevi and 
Madhuri. 

Bitter rivals, surely. 

But things have 
changed. These days, Sri 
is doing her hit to promote 
the Dixit lass. And no, 
their new found Yaaranu 
has nothing to do with 
matters of the heart. 
Instead, it has everything 
to do w ith the head. 

The mystery in all this 
is that the south Indian 
actress' company — 
Sridevi Securities — has 
bought the distribution 
rights of the 
Madhuri-Rishi Kapoor 
starrer Yaaranu and want 


>■ 


Srktevl: promoting arch-rival Madhuri (right) 

to ensure the success of going to be a lifetime of 
the film. friendship, you’d better 

So, if you think it is think again. After all. 


‘reel-life’ enmity is more 
enduring than ‘real-life’ 
pretences. 


A SHOT IN 
THE ARM 


I ForJaspal 
■HHHI ‘Top Gun’ 
Rana, this has come as a 
shot in the arm. 



topgm 


Rana’s score of 
569/600, which he shot in 
standard pistol in Milano, 
last year in the World 
Championship, has been 
officially ratified as a 
world record now. 

(Earlier, the score was 
treated as "equal to world 
record”.) 

Jaspal’s father received 
a communication to this 
effect from UIT, the 
world body, recently. 
Besides the 

communication, there is 
also a certificate which 
recognises Jaspal’s feat. 

India’s medal hope in 
the Atlanta Olympics, 1 
who is now training in 
Hungary, has once again 
done his country proud. 
And this time, without 
firing a single shot. 


Copyright or copy by 
right? 


After 

making his 
fortune in the music 
industry, Gulshan Kumar 
is now having to face the 





Raising howls of 
protest is none other than 
Bhupen Hazarika. The 
renowned singer from 
Assam, who is also a 
recipient of the Dada 
Saheb Phalke Award, has 
charged the T-Series 
boss, of illegally 
producing and selling 
cassettes of his songs— 
without asking for his 
consent. "He is violating 
my copyright and 
showing dishonesty," 
says Hazarika. 

But in Bollywood, this 
is hardly a new allegation 
for someone who thinks 
that copyright only means 
copy by right. 
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Tuffluck 
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Fact: When 
5 the going 
gets tough, the Tuff get 
going. NUDE. 

Evidence: Milind 
Soman and Madhu Sapre 
romance each other with 
only a pair of Tuff shoes 
and a slithering python 
covering their natural 
splendour. 

Reactions: 
Maharashtra culture 
minister Pramod 
Navalkar protests; 
Bombay Police puts its 
foot down and 
contemplates legal action 
against those responsible 
for the ‘obscene’ ad; and 
Ambience, the agency 
credited (or discredited, 
depending on your 
perspective) with creating 
the ad, and Milind and 
Madhu come in for flak. 

Even within the 
advertising fraternity. 





Milind Soman and Madhu Sapre: getting the boot ( 

theie not many who are da Cunha who feel that 
willing to defend the ad. with "nothing else 
(Except the likes of Rahul cluttering the ad, the eye 


goes straight to the 
shoes’ 1 . Oh, really!) 
Tuff luck, guys. 


In THETOP 
FLIGHT 


It has just 
been two 
years since it took off. But 
that is all the time it has 
taken for Naresh Goyal to 
catapult Jet Airways to 
the position of Lord of the 
Indian skies. 

Predictably, there was 
triumph in the air when 
Goyal, chairman of 
the airline, received the 
prestigious Bharat Sarathi 


Namb Qoyal receiving 
the award from Shivny 
Pat! I: triu mpha nt 
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Samman of the National 
Press India (NP1) from 
Shivraj Pat.il, Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha and 
president of NPI. The 
function was organised at 
the Parliament House 
Annexe recently. 

The citation — which 
was read out at the award 
ceremony — noted that 
"Jet Airways is the best 
domestic airline 
committed t<. a 
progressive change in 
Indian tourism". Further, 
it lauded Goyal’s 
endeavour to promote 
upcoming artistes and 
architects. 

Little wonder then that 
Goyal and his jet-set team 
are on cloud nine. • 
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PERSONALITY 


Dancing 


Profiling Saroj Khan, 
the top choreographer 
of Bollywood, who got 
there despite the 
hurdles 


Scene one —the lights are being arrang¬ 
ed on the sets of Subhash Ghai’s movie 
Trimurti. Stars Shah Rukh Khan and 
Anil Kapoor are ready, make up on, to 
shoot for the song being picturised on 
them. 

Everybody is waiting reverently for 
instructions from a plump, matronly 
figure sitting lost in thought in one cor¬ 
ner of the set. 

Scene two — it is past / J pm at a sub¬ 
urban dance hall named Saiba. Eight or 
ten girls are waiting anxiously, obvious¬ 
ly expecting someone to arrive. Their 
relief is evident when the same matronly 
figure seen on the sets o/Trimurti enters 
the hall, face swathed in sweat and 
exhaustion writ large upon it. 

The girls touch her feet and wait for 
her ins true lions. She takes a deep breath 
and starts her practice session with 
these junior artistes. The session conti¬ 
nues till 3.00 am in the morning. 

The trim young girls are hard put to 
match the energy of their plump teacher. 

Scene three — 11.30 am in the same 
hall the next day. Madhuri Dixit, the 
reigning queen of Bollywood, is trying 
her best to perfect the steps shown to her 
by this same teacher. A fine dancer her¬ 
self, Madhuri nevertheless finds it diffi¬ 
cult tB copy her steps.^ 


T he matronly figure in the sce¬ 
nes above is none other than 
Saroj Khan — the most sought 
after dance director in the 
Hindi film world t<#ay. 

And Saroj didn’t get there easily, 
a classic rags-to-riches story that 
be lifted straight out of one of 
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the numerous Hindi films she choreo¬ 
graphs. Bom as Nirmala Kishinchand 
Sadhusingh Nagpal to a Sindhi-Punjabi 
family from Lahore (now in Pakistan), 
Saroj became familiar with the ups and 
downs of life from an early age when her 
father, a businessman, left everything 
behind and came to India at the lime of 
Partition. 

The family’s financial 
condition not being very 
stable, young Saroj had 
to start her career early. 

She performed as a child 
artiste in a film called 
Nazraana at the tender 
age of four. While still in 
school, she became part 
of a dance troupe — the 
money she earned was 
necessary for the upkeep 
of her mother and her 
younger siblings, her 
father having died 
meanwhile. 

It was Sohanlal Sahy, a 
danCe director from 
Madras, who first spotted 
her talent. He groomed 
her and gave her her first 
break at the age of 12 — 
she was to direct Vijayan- 
thimala and Padmini on 
the sets. 

The two stars, being 
noted dancers them¬ 
selves, were affronted at 
the idea of being guided 
by a 12-year-old. Saroj 
Khan recollects, "Vijayanthimala and 
Padmini left the sets protesting against 
being tutored by a mere child. It was 
then that Sohanlal told them to see me 
perform first and give their opinions 
later. I succeeded in impressing the two." 

It was a great achievement for any 
newcomer, even more so for one as 
young as she was. It was rather by acci¬ 
dent that she received her second break 
at the age of 13. Director Sohanlal had 
gone out of town with Raj Kapoor 
for the outdoor shooting of the 
film Sangam. At the time, Sohanlal was 
also acting as dance composer for ano¬ 


ther film by director P.L, Santoshi. The 
shooting of a quawali song sequence in 
this film. Nigahen milane ko jee chahta 
hai , got stuck because of Sohanlal’s 
absence. 

An angry producer then told Saroj, or 
rather Nirmala, "I have already paid 
your master the full amount, so 1 cannot 


engage another dance director. You arc 
his assistant, you compose the quawali 
for us." 

What followed is history. The 
quawali became a raging hit and still 
remains her favourite one. 

At the age of 13, Nirmala manied a 
pathan who already had four children 
from his earlier two marriages and 
changed her name to Saroj. She herself 
became a mother at the age of 14. This 
meant added responsibilities for her. 
Ever industrious, she had in the meanti¬ 
me completed her SSC and had also 
managed to do a telephone operator’s 


course. She took up a temporary job as a 
telephone operator at Glaxo to support 
her growing family. At one point, neces¬ 
sity also saw her working as a nurse at a 
hospital. 

Reminisces Saroj, "At that time jam 
sessions and rock k n’ roll competitions 
were held every Sunday. Even while 


doing odd jobs, I nurtured in me the 
secret ambition of becoming a dance 
master. I won the first prize in a rock ‘n’ 
roll competition and subsequently 
delivered a crowd-stopping performan¬ 
ce with Parther Oscar at Byculla Gymk¬ 
hana. My photos were framed and hung 
in the hall. This definitely added to my 
confidence and boosted my courage to 
pursue my secret dream." 

Soon afterwards, she had to leave her 
telephone operator’s job at Glaxo. Her 
dream had to take a backseat for the time 
being as the needs of her family had to 
be fulfilled first. "I had two 



In a notoriously fickle industry where one's standing is 
only as good as one's last hit, the respect Saroj Khan 
commands is truly remarkable. Perhaps this is because 
she has consistently maintained her high standards 
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grown-up sons from my 
husband’s first marriage 
and my brother was also 
growing up. It was not 
possible to make both 
ends meet with whatever 
my husband and I were 
doing. Since I had done a 
secretarial course, my 
husband asked me to go 
to Dubai to look for a job 
so that ‘you can pull out 
these children’," says 
Saroj. 

S o it was to Dubai she 
went in 1077. There, 
she served as secretary to 
one Major Murad in the U1 

army She took her whatfollov 
mother, brother, sister and all her 
kids along and got them settled there. 
However, she couldn’t stay away for 
long and in 1980 she was back in Bom¬ 
bay and Bollywood. 

Explains Saroj, "I couldn’t do with¬ 
out dance. I had fulfilled my responsibili¬ 
ties. All my children were settled and 
happy. So, I took my husband’s permis¬ 
sion and came back to realise my dream." 

Her chance came when her friend 
Rani, a danseuse herself, talked about 
Saroj Khan to Zarina Wahab, the actress 
who became famous after her movie 
Chitchor clicked. Zarina Wahab took an 
interest in her. At the time, she was work¬ 
ing in the film Jazbaat . She asked Saroj 
if she would choreograph one dance for 
her in the movie. 

Saroj recalls, "I accepted the offer on 
one condition. I told Zarina that I won’t 
charge her for one song, but if she liked 
my work, she must give me all her 
songs. She agreed. She liked my perfor¬ 
mance and I bagged all the songs. At that 
time, for a dance master to get even Rs 
3,000 per song was quite a big amount." 

Gradually, all her old producers came 
to know that Saroj Khan had returned 
from Dubai. The offers started coming 
I in, slowly but steadily. 

Saroj will always remain grateful to 
Subhash Ghai, because it was her work 
in his iWmUero that actually turned the 
tide in her favour. The film was a hit lar¬ 
gely because of its song-and-dance 
sequences, and overnight, choreogra¬ 
pher Saroj Khan reached tjclebrity status. 

There was no lookjgjg back after that. 
With N. Chandra's mzaab number Ek 
do teen , filmed on Madhuri Dixit, her 
career and fame soared to new heights. 
lyJEpdav, Saroj is paid an average of 
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"I don't want my 
audience to go out to 
the loo when I am 
dancing. I want them 
to watch me" 


Trw&St 
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Saroj Khan with Madhuri Dixit: when they get 
what follows is sheer magic 

and all her Rs 8,000-10,000 per dance and is 
settled there, treated as an absolute authority in her 
ay away for field. In a notoriously fickle industry 
>ack in Bom- where one’s standing is only as good as 
one’s last hit, the respect she commands 
In’t do with- is trujy remarkable. Perhaps this is 
responsibili- because Saroj has consistently maintain- 
e settled and ed her high standards. Jill date, she has 
ind’spermis- bagged five Filmfarc wards for her 
e my dream." work in films like Tezaab , Chalbaaz , 
i her Iricnd Sailaab , Beta and Khal Nayak — an 
talked about enviable list of successes and undenia- 
b, the actress hie proof of the fact that Saroj Khan 
r her movie knows how to avoid stagnation, 
ahab took an 

he was work- 4J|#hal is it like to work in the mad, 

: asked Saroj Wl mad place that is the Hindi film- 

nc dance for dom? A smiling Saroj recalls one parti¬ 

cularly trying experience. "Sometimes, 


one has to put up with 
idiots. One producer lik¬ 
ed a song from his film so 
much that he wanted to 
be a guest artiste in the 
dance sequence. He 

could not dance to save 
his life! But I was compel¬ 
led to do the song. I took 
nine days to complete it." 

Relaxing, she lakes a 
trip down memory lane. 
"1 had to struggle a lot to 
become what I am today. 
It was difficult for a 

woman to survive in a 

male-dominated film 

tnnPthPr industry. The general atti- 

logeiner, tude )S - What does she 

know 0 She’s a lady’. 

Saroj vehemently denies the charge 
that her dance sequences are vulgar. 
"My dances are sans vulgarity. When 
people see my dance, they don’t bother 
to pay attention to the lyrics. A song like 
Kate nahin katte , filmed on Sridcvi in 
Mr India , is full of sensuality but is not 
vulgar at all. 

'Neither is the controversial song Choli 
ke peechey kya hai for which I won the 
Filmfare Award. Any other dance 
master would have been tempted to 
resort to obscene movements to make it 
appealing. I look a risk and avoided the 
temptation. It clicked. There were pro¬ 
tests against the words but nobody said 
anything bad about my choreography." 

Saroj does not pretend to be a theorist. 
She keeps in mind her job — which is to 
ensure that the audience remain in their 
v seats. Her movements, she claims, are 
spontaneous, picked up by her assistants 
as she is dancing. Says she, "If I’m asked 
to perform Bharatnatyam 1 will do it in 
what I consider an attractive style. I 
don’t want my audience to go out to the 
loo when I’m dancing. I want them to 
watch me" In that, she has succeeded one 
hundred per cent. 

And perhaps because she realises 
this, the present leading lady of Hindi 
films, Madhuri Dixit, who happens to be 
the heroine on whom most of Saroj’s 
superhit sequences were picturised, can j 
say without hesitation, "We have been 
together now for nearly eight years. 
Most of my songs are choreographed by 
her and I am completely satisfied. I want 
to get the best, and she has the best." 

A tribute well deserved by the gutsy ; 
woman who danced her way to the top in j 
the face of all odds. • 
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Like mother made 


Hotels in Bangalore are cashing in on the recent craze for ethnic food 


ove aside, pasta, tortilla and 
Tom Yum Soup. It’s time to 
celebrate grandmother’s tie si 
recipes again. In Bangalore, Italian, 
Mexican and Thai food is already beco¬ 
ming passe and it is ethnic food that is 
coming back in a big way. 

Hoteliers are increasingly catering to 
this new fancy of their clientele. The Taj 
Group, which tasted success with the 
Karavali Restaurant in its 
Gateway Hotel at 
Bangalore, the Dakhani 
in the Taj Residency at 
Hyderabad and the Rain 
Tree Restaurant in the 
Connemara in Madras, is 
going all out to preserve 
and propagate tradtional 
Indian cooking 
This culinary return to 
the roots by the Taj 
Group was initiated by 
the inimitable Camellia 
Panjabi, their senior vice 
president, sales and mar¬ 
keting, who went ahead 
with her project in spite 
of the doubts of several 
people who felt tha. nobo¬ 
dy would want to go out 
to eat what they anyway make at home 
And she has been proved right. Exults 
A.V. Sriram of the Gateway hotel, 
! "Karavali is a showcase of southern 
food." Headds, "We have a regular clien¬ 
tele of Mangalo- 

reans, Goans and 

Malayalis. It is this clien¬ 
tele which gives us the 
seal of authenticity." 

B.S. Kishcn’s spcciali 
ty restaurant Kadambam, 
is another such example. 

This eatery which is 
always packed with 

customers, not to men¬ 
tion the long queues wait¬ 
ing outside, dishes out 
pure Iyengar (Tamil Brah¬ 
min) fare. 

The logical explana¬ 
tion for this trend, feels 
Kishen, is that, "People 
are fed up with north Indi¬ 
an, Chinese, or Italian 
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food. Their novelty has worn off. People the local populace to try something 
today want to stick to i* cuisine that they novel like puliyogare (tamarind rice)." 
feel comfortable with." Koshy’s in Bangalore, which features 

A newfound interest in the cuisine of in food guides for foreigners because of 
different regions of India is also boost- its standard Western cuisine, has unswer- 
mg the trend. It’s not only south Indians vingly stuck to its routine of serving the 
who are patronising these joints. As Kerala speciality of Appam and stew on 
Kishen says, "My restaurant Kadambam Sunday mornings—an item that has car- 
is in a cosmopolitan area where Sindhis loads of hot cases piling up after mom- 
and Gujaratis are lining up together with ing mass on the Sabbath. 

Spurred on by the suc¬ 
cess of these hotels, the 
Taj Group recently had 
chefs from H of their 
hotels in the south vying 
to conjure up traditional 
south Indian food. 

A task easier said than 
done. Trained to dish out 
uniform (dare one say 
insipid'*) fare by catering 
schools, the chefs were 
now forced to break out 
of the set moulds and the 
clinical regularity of the 
hotel kitchens. A four- 
member team from each 
hotel spent months in the 
homes of people; entic¬ 
ing grandmothers to pan 
with recipes. 

With hotels competing to conjure up the best desi food. 
Western dishes are becoming passe 


Not a simple task when each lady’s reci¬ 
pe differed from the other’s! 

The result was a gourmet’s delight. 
Tables laid with Kerala’s Maplu 
(Muslim) food strove for attention, as 
did the ones with Syrian Christian fare 
on them. Kalan (mushroom) curry from 
Chettinad vied with sea food from 
Kovalam. 

Many of the dishes will soon adorn 
menus in different Taj hotels across the 
country. 

So the next time your taste buds tingle 
for food that mother made best, you 
needn’t worry about dropping subtle 
hints to aunts or cousins; all you need to 
do is step into a restaurant serving ethnic 
food. And never mind the price, it’s the 
authentic taste that counts. • 

Sm ndhya Mmndoncs/Bmngmlorm 











KHAASBAAT 


ja 


he Sanjay 

# Dutt-Rhea 

Pillai roman¬ 
ce has been 
given the offi¬ 
cial seal of 
approval by the Dutt family. 
When Sanju petitioned the 
court to see Rhea during her 
recent illness, she was descri¬ 
bed as his fiancee, not his 
girlfriend. 


hese days fail- 
cd actresses 
don’t 
fade 

they become 
veejays on the 
BPL Oye show instead. 

The trend was started by 
Neelam Kothari, who took 
great pride in announcing 
the Top Twenty countdown 
in her chi-chi accent. Hot on 
her heels came Deepti Bhat- 
nagar, who looked far better 
than she sounded. And then, 
of course, there was Sangee- 
ta Bijlani, who coyly asked 
viewers to repeat 4 Oye ’ after 
her. 

The latest name on this 
ever-expanding list is that of 
Rageshwari, the starlet who 
first achieved fame (of sorts) 
with Aankhen , only to disap¬ 
pear from the public gaze 
soon after. Well, she’s resur¬ 
faced now, to prove that the¬ 
re’s more to Channel V than 
Ruby Bhatia. 

And we have to admit that 
she makes a better veejay 
than she did an actress. • 



So, when did this engage¬ 
ment take place? Did they 
decide on the Big Question 
during one of Rhea’s rare 
visits? 

But no matter, nobody can 
be anything but happy for 
couple. After all, a love 
as their’s deserves 


MAMTA KUUCARN1 



hat is it with 
these young 
heroines? 

Why is it that 
as soon as 
their careers 
begin looking up, their waist¬ 
lines start expanding and 
their chins multiplying? 

After Manisha Koirala 
and Tabu, the latest actress 
to be bitten by this bug is 
none other than Mamta Kul- 
kami. In her latest releases, 
the actress looks as if she has 
been on steroids for the last 
couple of months, with thun¬ 
der thighs that would do 
Guddu Maruti proud. 

Clearly, her days of pos¬ 
ing topless with just her 
hands to cover her modesty 
are over. And if she decides 
to stick to bustiers in the futu¬ 
re, they’re going to require 
heavy underwiring. 
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Food for thought 

BITV’s new channel TVI is giving Doordarshan a run for its money 


The terrible state of 
primary health care in 
the country finds 
focus in the first part 
of Roots , a current 
affairs programme on 
TVI, BITV’s recently 
launched channel. 

The programme's sharp indictment 
of the government network w inch exists 
primarily to provide health care in villa¬ 
ges and Kashas makes you understand 
why, even after so much glasnost, Door¬ 
darshan doesn’t cure touch this issue. 

If it did, it would show 
up the lack of everything 
that is required to provide 
even hall-way satisfacto¬ 
ry care: the primary heal¬ 
th centres are dirty, air¬ 
less and ill-equipped 
structures. Medical per¬ 
sonnel, such as they arc. 
put their frustrations on 
record. They are on duty 
round the clock and often 
they have no light, no 
water and no essential 
drugs. 

Roots , produced by Min¬ 
nie Vaid, does well to cap¬ 
ture this chilling picture, 
which is deliberately kept 
out of the national net¬ 
work, but it has a few 
problems. 

There arc too many 
figures, coming a! us too 
fast. And there are some 
startling questions, such 
as this one, asked of a far¬ 
mer, about the death of 
his little girl: What did 
your wife feel when she 
died? A question in the 
same vein confronts a 
woman in the second half 
of the programme which 
is on the 1984 anti-Sikh 
riots in Delhi and the resti¬ 
tution of the victims in 
the fringe colonies of the 
city. How would you feel 
if a member of your fami- 
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ly is burnt to death in front of you'* 

Another series running currently on 
TVI also gives you food lor thought. 
Mashoor , made by Kishwar Ahluwalia, 
presents celebrity profiles with a diffe¬ 
rence. Last week Nayantara Sahgal was 
talking about her life: daughter of politi¬ 
cal parents, cousin of Indira (Gandhi), 
author of books, and an unconventional 
woman 

She talks with candour, among other 
things, of her iclationship w ith another 
man while she was married. She says 
that she divorced her husband and was 


quite content to live with the same man 
till the Janata government’s offer of an 
ambassador's post compelled her to 
make it legal. 

In the event, the Janata government 
fell and Mrs Gandhi withdrew the 
orders, so she got married for ‘no rhyme 
or reason'. She says this with a mild 
twinkle. 

The episode on Nasceruddin Shah, 
which hasn’t been shown as yet on the 
programme Mashoor , catches the actor 
m a rare expansive frame. It tells us how 
he ran away to Bombay when 
he was still a teena¬ 
ger, slept on the pave¬ 
ments and did whatever 
he had to, to make it. 

We sec him at his first 
home (a tiny paying guest 
accomodation shared by 
hordes of struggling 
actors), with his wife 
Ratna Pathak, his kids, on 
stage, in the movies... 
Mashoor talks to the 
people close to the cele¬ 
brity and Hies to give us 
the complete picture, and 
the result so far has been a 
warm and interesting pro¬ 
gramme. 

Meanwhile, STAR 
Movies has been treating 
us to the same great clas¬ 
sics in the late night slot. 
Last week belonged to 
the German expression¬ 
ists and we got The Cabi¬ 
net of Dr Caligari , and 
Metropolis. 

Also, Close Up 
Antakshari (Zeri) notch¬ 
ed up its 100th episode. 
The show has become 
more rumbustious (noth¬ 
ing else comes close to it 
for audience participa¬ 
tion) if that's possible. 
Host Annu Kapoor is 
going great guns and 
Durga Jasraj has been 
replaced by another 
young thing. • 
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The episode on Naseeruddin Shah in 
Mashoor catches the actor in a rare 
expansive frame, giving us a vivid 
account of his rags to riches story 








STOP PRESS 


As militants force the closure of several 
publications in Kashmir, questions are raised 
about the role being played by local journalists 


J ournalists are known to thrive At the crux of the problem is the ban 
on rivalries. Bickering politicia- imposed by Askari Ithad Forum (AIF), 
ns, squabbling husband-wives an umbrella of 12 pioininent militant 
and differences of opinion bet- organisations that includes the formida- 
ween politicians and ble Hizbul Mujahideen, on the publica- 
bureaucrats have always made good tion of statements issued by Ikhwanul 
copy. But in Kashmir, many scribes Muslimoon, a breakaway faction of the 
have lost.their jobs just because of that. dreaded Ikhwanul Muslimeen. While 

For the last one month, the residents the Ikhwanul Muslimoon is accused of 
of Kashmir Valley have been going with- operating in "tandem with Indian securi- 
out local newspapers. Reason: the ty forces", its chief, Jamshcd Shirazi, 
infighting within the militant outfits has alias Koka Parray, a pronounced Jamaat- 
forced all publications to close down, e-Islami basher, is alleged to be "operat- 
throwing hundreds of newsmen out of ing under the cover of security forces", 
theirjobs. Even senior Hurriyat Conference 

And as the media blackout conti- leaders like Abdul Ghani Lone and Syed 
nues, Sofi Ghulam Mohammad, editor Ali Geelani have publicly accused Koka 
and proprietor of the local English daily, Parray of being a "government agent". 
Srinagar Times, sums up the sheer illo- The. Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
gic of the situation. "I don’t see any Front (JKLF) has also expressed its 
immediate chance of resuming the publi- reservations about the integrity and cre- 
cation of my newspaper," he says, dentials of Koka Parray. 
adding, "I have asked all my staff mem- However, the chief of the Ikhwanul 
bers to leave furlough." That Soft’s deci- Muslimoon, that claims to have drawn 
sion is entirely logical under the circum- its cadres from Jehad Force, A1 Jehad, | 

stances is evident from- 

the fact that a number of 
other dailies have also 
been forced to suspend 
their publications. The 
list includes Urdu dailies 
like Aftab, Al-Safa News, 

Vqab , Wadi Ki Awaz and 
Nida-e-Mashriq besides 
the weekly Ckattan. The 
English dailies that have 
also been coerced into 
submission are Greater 
Kashmir and the Mirror 
Of Kashmir. 

The seriousness of the 
crisis is all the more evi¬ 
dent as even political 
leaders, in marked con¬ 
trast to similar instances 
in the past, have been dis¬ 
inclined to come to the 
rescue of the Kashmiri 

JSrin^tan'ceT’woaW be Security lorcw In Kashmir: they elso have come dawn 

simplifying matters. heavily on the press 


At the crux of the problem is the ban 
imposed by Askari Ithad Forum (AIF), 
an umbrella of 12 pioininent militant 
organisations that includes the formida¬ 
ble Hizbul Mujahideen, on the publica¬ 
tion of statements issued by Ikhwanul 
Muslimoon, a breakaway faction of the 
dreaded Ikhwanul Muslimeen. While 
the Ikhwanul Muslimoon is accused of 
operating in "tandem with Indian securi¬ 
ty forces", its chief, Jamshcd Shirazi, 
alias Koka Parray, a pronounced Jamaat- 
e-Islami basher, is alleged to be "operat¬ 
ing under the cover of security forces". 
Even senior Hurriyat Conference 
leaders like Abdul Ghani Lone and Syed 
Ali Geelani have publicly accused Koka 
Parray of being a "government agent". 
The.Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front (JKLF) has also expressed its 
reservations about the integrity and cre¬ 
dentials of Koka Parray. 

However, the chief of the Ikhwanul 
Muslimoon, that claims to have drawn i 
its cadres from Jehad Force, A1 Jehad, 




the erstwhile Jammu and Kashmir Stu 
dent's Liberation Front and the Muslim 
Janbaz Force, dismisses all these allega¬ 
tions but admits his enmity with the 
Jamaat-e-lslami and the Hizbul Mujahi¬ 
deen. And on 6 July, Koka Parray kid¬ 
napped the editors of two local newspa¬ 
pers, the Urdu daily Nida-e-Mashriq 
and the English daily. 
Greater Kashmir. 

What transpired at the 
"press conference" on the 
following day where he 
summoned almost 50 
journalists to his hide-out 
at Hajan, is, perhaps, 
only too predictable. "I 
am not a politician," he is 
reported to have told the 
assembled scribes, "but if 
it is the fear of the gun 
which makes you to obey 
others, I will invoke the 
same." Certainly, a not- 
so-subtle hint that he 
would hardly tolerate his 
statements being excised 
from local newspapers 
And it was not until that 
the "press conference" 
was splashed on the front 
pages of the dailies that 
the two abducted journal¬ 
ists were released. 
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Thisis’nt the first 
time that 
journalists have 
been caught in 
the crossfire 
between warring 
militant groups. 
On several 
occasions in the 
past, editors of 
dailies as well as 
magazines have 
had to bear the 
brunt of these 
rivalries 


T his is, however, not the first time that 
journalists have been caught in the 
crossfire between two warring factions 
of militants. On several occasions in the 
past, editors of dailies as well as magazi¬ 
nes have had to bear the brunt of these 
rivalries, as copies of newspapers have 
been burnt and editions banned. Even 
the offices of many newspapers have at 
times been forced to close down for not 
printing the press releases of militant 
groups. But this is the first time when 
prospects of a reconciliation have look¬ 
ed so bleak. 

The sense of helplessness is confirm¬ 
ed by Soft Ghulam Mohammad. "My 
newspaper was banned by various 
groups on seven occasions during the 
last five years," he recalls. "But everyti- 
me I found one group or the other com¬ 
ing to my rescue." It was the Hizbul 
Mujahideen that had proved to be the 
most helpful, he says, adding, "We are 
caught in a crossfire leaving us with no 
option but to close our offices." 

But the militants are not the only ones 
to have cracked down on the media. The 
security forces, too, have come down 
heavily on the press. Instances are galo¬ 
re when newsmen have been put under 
severe restraint, even roughed up by 
security forces and prevented from per¬ 
forming their professional duties. Many 
foreign journalists have been known to 
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suffer at the hands of the security forces. 
In one glaring instance, Curren E. 
Doughals and Chris Lefkow of the AFP, 
along with their local representatives, 
Izhar Wani and Surinder Singh Oberio, 
were severely beaten up by the BSF at 
Soporeon 19 April, 1993. Their vehicle 
was even fired upon and was hit by as 
many as five bullets. As Izhar Wani puts 
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it, "It was a narrow escape for us." 

The civil administration in the state 
has also been guilty of similar transgres¬ 
sions. As Ghulam Nabbi Shaida, the, 
editor-proprietor of the Urdu daily Wadi 
Ki Awaz says, "My office and printing 
press has been scaled 13 times by the 
government in the last five years." And 
it was only after a High Court directive 
that restrictions on his publication were 
lifted. Recounting a past incident where 
Shaida had denounced Jagmohan as a 
"frustratingdictator" m an interview giv¬ 
en to the UNI, he says, "As soon as the 
interview was released, my press and, 
office were sealed and my house raided 
by security forces. I was booked under 
TADA.' 


T here is, of course, one more reason 
for local publications to fold up. 
Uninterrupted curlew for weeks on end 
and restrictions imposed by the security 
forces during search operations have 
hampered the circulation and distribu¬ 
tion of newspapers and magazines. 
Result: huge financial losses. Soil Ghu¬ 
lam Mohammad, for instance, has incur¬ 
red a loss of Rs 22 lakh in the last six 
years. This may not be a very big 
amount, but then, local publications 
have limited financial strength. 

The Kashmiri journalists have been 
through all this and more. Even today, 
the administration views the local press 
as "anti-national and pro-militant". But 
the fact remains that the restrictions 
imposed on the media is doing a lot of 
harm both for the authorities and the mili¬ 
tants. As the editor of a local newspaper 
says, in the absence of any other sources 
of information, the people are relying on 
rumours. And this is certainly a danger¬ 
ous trend. 

As for the people of the Valley, most 
of them seem to be the least affected by 
the disappearance of newspapers. And. 
as a local resident said, in what could, 
perhaps, be the most illuminating com¬ 
ment on the credibility of journalism in 
Kashmir, "The local newspapers could 
carry nothing other than statements of 
various parties besides some situational 
reports." 

Journalism in Kashmir has obviously 
left a lot to be desired. Many publica¬ 
tions would, of course, survive the pres¬ 
ent ban as they had done in the past. But 
their survival into the future depends lar¬ 
gely on whether journalists are eager to 
stop playing spokesperson to either the 
militants or the government. • 
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CHRAR 
AND AFTER 

Only a judicial probe into the destruction of 
the shrine can set at rest doubts and 
misgivings about the army's role 


L ife after Chrar-e-Sharief is 
uneasy for many. The unabat¬ 
ing cries for Governor K.V. 
Krishna Rao’s head, the grow¬ 
ing perception that the army 
bungled and the clamour for a probe into 
the fiasco warrant that the Prime Mini¬ 
ster clear the air by agreeing to hold an 
enquiry before restarting the political 
process in Jammu and Kashmir. 

The Citizens For Democracy (CFD) 
and the Peoples Union for Civil Libert¬ 
ies (PUCL) sent a four-member fact¬ 
finding team to the Valley after the mis¬ 
hap. Their report made interesting 
observations: 

• Kashmir is practically under the occu¬ 
pation of the army. 

• Unfortunately, the Chrar-c-Sharicf 
issue was treated as one between the 
army and militants. 


• The army mishandled 
the crisis as the situation 
could have been avoided. 

• There is a strong feel¬ 
ing among the people in 
the Valley that the army 
is responsible for the 
destruction of the shrine. 

• This perception has to 
be erased from the 
peoples’ mind to restore 
normality. 

Add to this the leak of 
confidential minutes of 
the state administration 
meetings in Srinagar and 
between the latter 


and home ministry/PMO in Delhi. 
These will confirm the operational hur¬ 
dles in the fight against insurgency, des¬ 
pite the Prime Minister assuming over¬ 
all command of Kashmir affairs. 

Rifts between Governor Rao and the 
lesser mortals on his team and outside 
have increased the casualties in the Val¬ 
ley. The latest to become hors de 
combat is Lt Gen. (retd) M.A. Zaki, 
who was blamed for the Chrar disaster. 

The other casualty is the unified com¬ 
mand. When it was raised in May 1993, 
the then army chief, late Gen. B.C. 
Joshi, had objected to its composition. 
Since it lacked command authority, it 
wa?> bound to transgress the army’s 
chain of command. It was at best a coor¬ 
dinating agency tying together the intel¬ 
ligence and anti-militant operations of 
the state and central security forces. 

The no-nonsense, straight-talking 
Zaki is on record as saying he could only 
"direct", not "order" the army into opera- 



Governor Krishna 
Rao’s undoing was 
using in Kashmir 
the north-east 
template, coupled 
with the illusion 
that be knew 
evwtfhing there is 
to know about 
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tions as it followed its own line of com¬ 
mand. Antagonism and lack of coordina¬ 
tion betwen Zaki and the army, the army 
and the BSF, and retired and serving 
generals led by the former army chief, 
Governor Krishna Rao, made a mockery 
of the unified command. The only genui¬ 
ne unified command in the country 
accepted by the other ser¬ 
vices is the Navy’s For¬ 
tress Andamans 

(FORTRAN) in Port 
Blair. 

Also affected after the 
Chrar disaster is the 
image of the army afflict¬ 
ed by doubts about its 
additional role and tasks 
in J&K after the renewal 
of militancy in 1989. 

S ome senior function¬ 
aries of the army in 
northern command res 
ponsible for J&K and 
army chiefs have made 
flexible and contradicto¬ 
ry postulations about the 
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Due to the high density of retired generals in the 
Valley and the aloofness of those on the active list, 
the aimy got sucked into Chrar 


army’s internal security role. 
Its parameters have to be legitimate and 
prudent. But no one disagrees that it 
detracts from its primary task of defeat¬ 
ing external aggression and dilutes 
deterrence. 

Of the two hats the general officer 
commanding (GOC) the Valley wears, 
the one that addresses aid to civil authori¬ 
ty does not sit well because of the faulty 
networking of command authority and 
the blur in tasks. No one doubts that at 
present only the army is equipped to 
combat insurgency, which has taken on 
the dimensions of a proxy war. It was 
bad enough for the army chasing insurg¬ 
ents for 45 years in the north-east; now 
the task has taken a quantum jump in the 
north-west. 

The Rashtriya Rifles (RR) was raised 
to prevent the mix-up of the primary and 
secondary roles: the army exclusive for 


the Line of Control (LoC) with RR fight¬ 
ing the proxy war under two different 
commanders. Unfortunately, the hastily- 
assembled RR lacks the history, tradi¬ 
tion and cohesion of an infantry unit, the 
role it is supposed to play. 

Despite their impressive record so 
far, even after the Victor and Delta for¬ 
ces of the RR arc augmented and fully 
integrated, they will not be the panacea 
for curbing militancy. One cannot esca¬ 
pe the conclusion that militancy will be 
contained only by strengthening and 
‘Kashmirising’ the police and integrat¬ 
ing them in operations. 

Alas, there are grave suspicions about 
the integrity and loyalty of some police 
forces. Further, their goal is not very 
clear. From the very start, the army was 
reluctant to get embroiled in the Chrar 
incident, having burnt its fingers in Haz- 
ratbal and unwilling to reopen the 


wounds of Blue Star in Amritsar. Due to 
the high density of retired generals in the 
Valley and the aloofness of those on the 
active list, the army got sucked into 
Chrar, ending up as firefighters while 
the likes of Mast Gul found their escape 
routes mapped out for them. Why the 
army did not pull out from Chrar once 
the military option had become time bar¬ 
red is not clear. 

R eturning to Zaki, no one will ques¬ 
tion his integrity and vast operation¬ 
al experience in the Valley. After com¬ 
pleting his first stint as state security 
advisor, he joined his senior, Gen. Rao, 
in retirement. As the latter was prepar¬ 
ing to take charge of J&K, he requested 
Zaki to brief him on Kashmir. Rao had 
impressed the Gandhi family by exhibit¬ 
ing his loyalty to them in many ways, 
including spiking the chances of Gen. 
S.K. Sinha succeeding him as army 
chief. 

Ironically, Gen. Sinha was offered the 
governorship of J&K much before 
Krishna Rao. But he preferred to go to 
Nepal. Rao was first rewarded with the 
states of Manipur, Tripura and 
Nagaland, where he ruled with an iron 
hand, also taking the army under his 
wing 

His undoing was using in Kashmir 
the north-east template, coupled with 
the illusion that he knew everything 
there is to know about insurgency any¬ 
where. Zaki is so much of a gentleman 
that he will not contradict the lie attibut- 
ed to Krishna Rao that he (Zaki) ordered 
the army into action. Zaki, however, 
will affirm he suggested such action six 
months earlier. Rao added insult to inju¬ 
ry by denying to the press that he had 
any problems with Zaki. The latter has 
written to Rao repudiating this falsity. 
By passing the buck, Krishna Rao com¬ 
mitted the sin soldiers abhor: he let 
down his junior, Zaki. No wonder, the 
army would prefer a civilian Governor. 

Whenever a judicial probe is ordered, 
Zaki will be a key witness. So will the 
Governor and the army. Meanwhile, 
immediate structural reforms are requir¬ 
ed to create an integrated operational 
command and set at rest doubts and mis¬ 
givings about the army’s role. Only then 
can the political process take off. • 


(The author was a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force In southern Sri Lenka. He la 
alao a founder-member of the Detenoe Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committed) 
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HOSTILE TERRITORY: securitymen have found it extremely difficult to tackle the NSCN in the dense forests of the North Cai 


Running amok 


A Punjab Police battalion goes on the rampage in Haflong after six of its 
commandos are killed by the NSCN 


-| Q n 24 JuJy, a nine- 

member group of Pun* 
jab Police comman- 

- dos was making its 

way from Harangajao 

to Haflong. Suddenly, 
a t a place called Rat- 

ASSAM zol, the open pick-up 

van came under 
fine from the heavily-forested fringes of 
the winding road. In this deadly ambush 
by militants of the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN), six poli¬ 
cemen were killed orf the spot while the 
three others were grievously wounded. 
The militants then took away whatever 
weapons they could lay their hands on 
and vanished into the jungles. 

This attack seemed to ignite the Pun¬ 
jab Police commandos who have been 
deployed in Assam’s insurgent-infested 
North Cachar Hills district since last 
November. The one-battalion-strong 
police force simply went berserk in 
Haflong town. They damaged vehicles, 
ransacked shops and bashed up people 


at will. For two full days, the whole civi¬ 
lian population of the town, including 
government officials, was helpless in 
the face of the policemen’s fury. 

Finally, the Assam government had 
to requisition the Army to control the 
rampaging policemen. The director- 
general of Assam Police, Ranju Das, 


BRUTE FORCE 


On 24 July, six Punjab Pollen 
commandos were gunned 
down by the NSCN in the 
Jungles near Haflong 

For the next two days, tho 
one-battallon-strong police 
force went berserk In Haflong 
town. They damaged 
vehicles, ransacked shops 
and hashed up people at will 


had to even ask his Punjab counterpart 
K.P.S. Gill to send a senior police offici¬ 
al to bring matters under control. A D1G- 
rank officer reached Haflong on 27 July. 
It was then decided to keep the comman¬ 
dos confined to their barracks with the 
army troops keeping a close watch on 
them. 

The incident has justified the appre¬ 
hension among a section of policemen 
oVer deploying the Punjab commandos 
in North Cachar. They are, as one police 
official put it, the right people in the 
wrong place. 

When the five companies of the Pun¬ 
jab commandos were first deployed in 
the hill district in November last year, 
they came with a reputation unmatched 
by any of the state police in the country. 
They were well-equipped, well-trained 
and had gained enough experience in the 
terrorist-infested Punjab of the Eighties. 

But the heavily-wooded North 
Cachar Hills district proved to be hostile 
territory for the Punjab Police, The 
heavy bullet-proof vehicles were a liabi 
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lls (right) 

lity in the mountains and the sophisticat¬ 
ed weapons were of little use in guerrilla 
warfare. 

The fallacy of deploying the Punjab 
Police in an environment totally alien to 
them became immediately apparent 
when they refused to move out of town 
areas for counter-insurgency opera¬ 
tions. Senior district officials told 
Sunday, "They had given written com¬ 
plaints about being deployed in an alien 
territory." 

But the state government, desperately 
short of forces, had little choice. As 
against the normal requirement of at 
least 1 (X) companies, it has just 50 at pre¬ 
sent. The Punjab Police have thus been 
filling this gap. And this ambush has 
made it clear that the NSCN has decided 
to set up a strategic base in the North 
Cachar Hills district to carry out attacks 
on the security forces. 

This has further complicated matters 
as the authorities will now have to deci¬ 
de whether the Punjab Police ought to be 
redeployed. Chief minister Hiteswar 
Saikia has ruled out sending the com¬ 
mandos back, at least for the moment. 
"Where do I get forces to replace them?" 
he asked. 

But the voices of protest, raised in uni¬ 
son by the people of the hills following 
the atrocities committed by the police¬ 
men, ma> force Saikia to reconsider. • 

NltinA . Ookhatm/Quwsamtl 


Money ta lk 

Several senior journalists in the state are accused of 
having been bought off by Mulayam Singh Yadav 



UTTAR 

PRADESH 


Instances of ministers 
doling out favours to 
mediamen is common 
enough. But what for¬ 
mer Uttar Pradesh 
chief minister 

Mulayam Singh 
Yadav is reported to 
have done, is surely 
quite unprecedented. 

During his tenure as chief minister, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav is said to have 
doled out an astronomical Rs 3 crore to 
"pliable" journalists directly or through 
organisations or even in the name of 
their parents, spouses or children. 

Recently, local dailies in Lucknow 
have revealed the names of some of 
these beneficiaries, sending shock 
waves through the state media. The list 
included names of the chief editor, resi¬ 
dent editor, special correspondent and 
principal correspondent of a UP-based 
Hindi daily, who are supposed to have 
become richer by Rs 22 lakh, Rs 16 lakh, 
Rs 12 lakh and Rs 10 lakh, respectively. 

Besides, the resident editor of a natio¬ 
nal English daily also features promi¬ 
nently on the list. He is supposed to have 


PEN-FMHW former chief minister Mulayam Singh Ycula 


received a whopping Rs 27 lakh. 

Several journalists in the two dailies 
have confessed that their editors had 
reduced them to minions and that they 
were under constant pressure from 
Mulayam’s coterie. "Sometimes, we 
were even told to ensure that certain posi¬ 
tive things about Mulayam were spelt 
out in the headlines," remarked a sub¬ 
editor. "It seemed we were working for 
the Samajwadi Party’s house journal," 
he added 

Another Hindi daily, whose proprie¬ 
tor had sought umpteen favours from the 
former CM, managed to turn the newspa¬ 
per into a veritable Muluyanwiami/. The 
resident editor of this daily is said to 
have pocketed something like Rs 12 
lakh. 

According to reports published in a 
local evemnger, there were at least a doz¬ 
en others, including very senior corres¬ 
pondents of national news agencies, 
national and regional dailies, who receiv¬ 
ed cash benefits ranging from Rs 2 lakh 
to Rs 12 lakh under some pretext or the 
other from Mulayam. 

Following the publication ofthis list, 
the state-accredited press correspon- 
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dents’ committee asked chief minister 
Mayawati to release an official list of all 
beneficiaries. 

Initially, Mayawati seemed eager to 
take up this matter. At a public meeting, 
she accused Mulayam of having given 
away crores to mediapersons in order to 
manipulate the press But now, the CM 
seems to be having second thoughts. 
And this is said to be due to the effort s of 
some officials who had been actively 
associated with the disbursement of 
‘funds' during the Mulayam regime and 
who continue to hold prominent posi¬ 
tions in the present set-up. 

These officials have, apparently, 
managed to convince Mayawati that 
those journalists who benefited from 
Mulayam’s largesse could be made "use¬ 
ful" to the Bahujan Samaj Party regime 
as well Thus, m a bid to protect the big 
names m this drama, the concerned offi¬ 
cials ensured that an incomplete list of 
beneficiaries was published. 

But the matter is sure to raise a lot of 
storm in the months to come. It was hot¬ 
ly debated at the state legislature recent¬ 
ly and now, the government has been 
directed to furnish complete details of 
the ‘pay-offs’. 

Another interesting sidelight is the 
revelation that there had been a mani¬ 
fold increase in the chief minister’s dis¬ 
cretionary fund during the 18-month 
regime of Mulayam Singh Yadav. An 
astronomical Rs 33 crore wa$ spent in 
this period, as opposed to the usual one 
crore spent in one financial year. And a 
large part of this seems to have gone into 
the kitty of journalists. 

Understandably, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav has opposed the idea of making 
the list of beneficiaries from his discre¬ 
tionary fund public. "That would 
amount to a violation of the Official 
Secrets Act, What would be the mean¬ 
ing of ‘discretion’ if the names of such 
beneficiaries were to be, made public?" 
the former CM insists. 

Meanwhile, journalists alleged to 
have received ‘favours’ from Mulayam 
seem determined to effect a cover-up 
job. Already, the chief editor of a 
Hindi daily who figures prominently in 
the original list of culprits, has sought 
the court’s intervention to prevent the 
publication of an official list. 

Whatever the outcome of this ‘pay¬ 
off drama, there is no doubt that this 
affair has once again raised serious ques¬ 
tions about the integrity and objectivity 
of the media today. • 
tHmrmtPrmditmn/Lueknmw 


NEWS 


Afresh st art 

A new-lookAPCC gears up for the Lok Sabha polls 


—r-n The Congrcss(I) is 

ft ft gearing up to launch a 
major offensive again- 
yffiSg st the ruling Telugu 
^Desam Party (TDP) in 
gUUKLJEl Andhra Pradesh. With 
ANDHRA the forthcoming Lok 

PRADESH Sabha polls in mind. 

Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao has already initiated 
steps to revitalise the Andhra Pradesh 
Congress Committee (APCC). 

In a significant move, Konajcti Rosi- 
ah has been appointed the new president 
of the APCC. And no time has been lost 



LAUNCHING AN OFFENSIVE; APCC 
president Konajeti Rosiah 

in the restructuring of the state Congress 
unit. The All India Congress Committee 
(AICC) promptly announced the nomi¬ 
nations for the entire APCC. 

The Prime Minister’s son P.V. 
Rajeswar Rao, the son of P. Shiv Shan¬ 
kar, P. Sudhir Kumar, and the son of M. 
Channa Reddy, M. Shashidhar Reddy, 
have all found a berth in the APCC, 
However, the son of former Union 
industries minister Jalagam Vengal 
Rao, Prasada Rao, has been left out. 
Also, the strong lobbies of Union texti¬ 
les minister G. Venkat Swamy and for¬ 
mer APCC president V. Hanumantha 
Rao, have found no representation in the 
unit. 


And for a change, the APCC — 
always dominated by the Reddy lobby 
— has a fair number of backward class 
and Muslim members this time. 

But that all is not well with the state 
Congress was apparent from the very 
first meeting of the APCC. Not only did 
the dissident factions of N. Janardhan 
Reddy and Y.S. Rajasekhar Reddy deci¬ 
de to keep away from the meet, but the 
newly-appointed treasurer M.S. Reddy, 
an MP from Ongole, was also conspicu¬ 
ous by his absence. 

Rosiah, thus, has his work cut out. 
Konajeti Rosiah had emerged as leader 
of the Opposition in the legislative coun¬ 
cil when the TDP was in power. Later, 
when the Congress came to power, Rosi¬ 
ah successfully found a berth in the Cabi¬ 
net of all three chief ministers — M. 
Channa Reddy, N. Janardhan Reddy 
and K. Vijayabhaskara Reddy. 

And Rosiah has been quick to launch 
a direct attack against the TDP regime. 
He has charged the state government 
with harassment of Congress workers in 
the last local body and panchayat elec¬ 
tions in the state. He has also accused the 
ruling party of failing to check inflation 
and increasing prices of essential com¬ 
modities by raising the sales tax. 

Rosiah has already initiated moves to 
unite the different groups among the 
state unit of the Congress and to mobili¬ 
se the party workers at the grass-root 
level. It is learnt that the district-wi¬ 
se training camps will be held from 15 
August to prepare at least 200 active par¬ 
ty workers in each district. The APCC 
will then take their fight to the villages in 
a bid to boost voter-confidence and to 
expose the ‘double standards of the 
TDP’. 

"The foremost task is to win the confi¬ 
dence of both the backwaid classes and 
Muslims. Unless we make a beginning 
now, we will once again be in the high 
seas during the Lok Sabha polls," says 
Rosiah. 

And how the 70-year-old leader 
fights the most important political battle 
of his life — that against TDP supremo 
N.T. Rama Rao—could well decide the 
fate of the Congress(I) in Andhra 
Pradesh. • 
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NEWS 


A sordid a ffair 

The state is rocked by a scandal involving an 
influential ex-DGP 


With the whole nation 
eagerly awaiting the 
outcome of the barba¬ 
ric tandoori murder in 
the capital, Orissa 
now has its own talc 
of crime to relate — 
with sex, violence and 
politics thrown in for 

good measure. 

At the centre of it all is Lusana Senapa- 
ti, daughter-in-law of the former 
director-general of police (DGP), vigi¬ 
lance, Govinda Senapati. According to 
24-year-old Lusana, her married life 
with Vikram Senapati had been an 
ordeal. For the past one year, she had 
been constantly tortured by her husband 
and his parents, Govinda and Gita, who 
have been demanding more dowry from 
the girl and her widowed mother 
Bijoylaxmi Mohapatra. 

But what could have just been another 
case of a young bride being tortured for 
dowry by her in-laws, soon snowballed 
into a major controversy. Lusana lodged 
a First Information Report (FIR) on 19 
June. Initially, Lusana and her mother 
failed to convince the authorities to take 
action against the Senapatis. Finally, the 
DIG of police (central range), Surendra- 
nath Swain, took up the case. 

When the police carried out a raid at 
the Cuttack house of the Senapatis on 15 
July, various articles of dowry—includ¬ 
ing 30 tolas of gold, clothes, utensils etc. 
—worth over Rs 3 lakh, were seized. 

Gita and Vikram Senapati were arrest¬ 
ed the same night. But the police claim¬ 
ed that Govinda Senapati was 
absconding. 

Then, the real drama began. At the 
instance of the high court’s acting Chief 
Justice, D.P. Mohapatra, Justice R.K. 
Patra held a special court at his residence 
late at night on 15 July itself, and within 
a few hours of their arrest, Gita and Vik¬ 
ram Senapati were granted bail. 

If this was not enough, Justice Patra 
also granted anticipatory bail to Govin¬ 
da Senapati on 19 July. The police had, 
meanwhile, declared a cash reward for 
anyone who could provide information 
about the whereabouts of the former 
state DGP, 


Then, on 24 July, Govinda Senapati 
surrendered to the police. He further 
complicated the case by announcing, 
""How could the police say that I was 
absconding when 1 met the Governor at 
10.30 am on 15 July and then the state 
health minister as per prior 
engagement?" 

Amidst all this confusion, one thing is 
quite clear: the former DGP of Orissa 
still holds a lot of clout in the state. It 
seems that the state’s official machinery 
is all too eager to take Senapati’s side. 


And though Bal Gopal Mishra, an 
Independent member of the Orissa 
Assembly, raised the issue in the House, 
all major political parties in the state — 
including the ruling Congrcss(l), the 
Janata Dal, and the BJP — have chosen 
to remain silent. 

Apart from being an ex-DGP, Senapa¬ 
ti is a relative of former chief minister 
Nilamani Routray. Routray, is now with 
the Congress while his son Bijayshree 
Routray is a Janata Dal MLA. And to top 
it all, Senapati himself had joined the 
BJP after retiring from service in 1987. 
But then, he had resigned from the party 
in order to devote himself to ‘social 
work’. 

Given all this, there seems little hope 


for Lusana. A post-graduate in econo¬ 
mics, she married Vikram, an engineer 
working with the IMFA group of 
industries, on 28 May, 1994. Her 
mother, a widow, had given the Senapa¬ 
tis dowry amounting to Rs 3,82,(XX). But 
the Senapatis continued to demand a 
Maruti car and an air-conditioner and 
Bijoylaxmi Mohapatra expressed her 
inability to meet the demand. 

From then on, Lusana became the vic¬ 
tim of various atrocities committed by 
the Senapatis. In fact, on 21 October 
1994. Gita Senapati had even tried to kill 
Lusana by throttling her. 

Adding to Lusana’s agony was the 
fact that she was being sexually abused 
by her husband. According to Dr Nirupa- 
ma Rath, who examined Lusana, it was 
apparent that the woman had been sub¬ 
jected to various forms of sexual torture. 


After Lusana fled to her mother and 
underwent medical treatment, she was 
often threatened over the phone and war¬ 
ned against reporting the matter to the 
police. 

Lusana’s case has been taken up in a 
big way by the state’s women activists, 
Two women’s organisations recently 
held a rally before the high court protest¬ 
ing the court’s order. "If Lusana gets 
justice, it would be a big boost to the 
women’s liberation movement in the 
state," said Bhagyalakshmi Choudhury, 
vice-president of Utkal Mahila Samiti. 

If that happens, this could prove to be 
a landmark case in a state where dowiy- 
related crimes abound. • 
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A TALE OF WOE: Lusana Senapati (right) with her mother Biloylaxmi 
Mohapatra 
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NEWS 


If tomorrow comes 


The release of Aung San Suu Kyi spells hope for the 
Burmese rebels in India 


B On 10-July, when the 
news of the release of 
Aung San Suu Kyi — 
the heroine of the Bur¬ 
mese democratic 
movement — after six 
years of house arrest, 
MYANMAR reached the exiled 
■ '' " r Burmese rebels in 

India, it was time for celebration. Now, 
nearly one month later, the prevailing 
mood at their makeshift office in New 
Delhi is that of circumspection. 

"We are keeping our fingers crossed. 
Despite setting her free, the junta is still 
not holding talks with her. And even if 
her efforts to open a dialogue succeed, 
can she get the military rulers round to 
restore democracy?" said Ko Nyo, cen¬ 
tral executive member of the All Burma 
Students League (ABSL). 

"Repression is still going on," the stu¬ 
dent leader alleged. "More than 1,000 
political prisoners, including 16 Opposi¬ 


tion MPs, are in jail and all black laws 
are in force. The military has also recent¬ 
ly broken the ceasefire agreement with 
the Karenni ethnic groups on the 
Thailand-Burma border," he added. 

According to the pro-democracy acti¬ 
vists, the ruling State Law and Order 
Restoration Council tSLORC) govern¬ 
ment in Burma was forced to release the 
Nobel laureate leader due to two major 
factors. Firstly, internal squabbles had 
broken out within the junta. "Serious dif- 
ferences have cropped up between the 
military and the intelligence wings. The 
President, Senior General Than Shwe, 
heading one group, and SLORC general 
secretary General Khin Nyut, represent¬ 
ing the other, have fallen apart over both 
power and ideology. This has weakened 
the ruling clique," said a rebel source. 

Secondly, pressures from the investor 
countries, especially the USA and 
Japan, had become intense and some 
step had to be taken by the junta to prev¬ 
ent the flight of foreign capital from the 


country. 

In fact, both the ABSL and the 
Washington-based National Coalition 
Government of the Union of Burma 
(NCGUB) have stuck to their demands 
for international economic sanctions 
against Burma even after Suu Kyi’s 
release. ABSL central committee mem¬ 
ber Zaw Swin Htun told Sunday, "Her 
release doesn’t mean restoration of 
human rights and democracy. A relaxa- 
| tion of international pressure at this 
moment would only give the junta an 
opportunity to strengthen itself." 

"We do not take the imposition of 
sanctions lightly," said an NCGUB 
release two days after the Opposition 
leader’s release, adding that "Invest¬ 
ments provide SLORC the means to fin¬ 
ance a massive army and intelligence ser¬ 
vice whose only job is to crush internal 
dissent." The statement was issued in 
support of US Senator McConnell’s 
move to introduce a Bill in this regard. 

From this perspective, the Burmese 
rebels have been somewhat disappoint¬ 
ed with India. While India has conferred 
the Jawaharlal Nehru Award on Suu 
Kyi, it has also recently improved trade 
relations with Burma. According to the 
ABSL, this move is "an indirect support 
to the murderous and brutalising acts of 
the SLORC". 


The third f orce 

Another claimant to the seat of the Karmapa in the 
Rumtek monastery has emerged 


E ver since the death of the 16th 
Karmapa of Sikkim’s Rumtek 
monastery in 1981, the succession to 
this holy seat has proved to be a thor¬ 
ny issue 

Even as two senior monks of the 
Rumtek monastery. Tai Situ Rimpo- 
che and Shamar Rimpoche, were 
fighting k out to prochum their res¬ 
pective candidates—Tibet’s Ugyen 
Thitdey and the Indian-born T. Dor- 
—to be the 17 th Karmapa, things 
have been complicated further with 
Hie emergence of yet another 
datmam. 

?DaWa Zbangpo Sherpa, an 
tjryiWiojid" boy who hails firm) 
Mangan in North Sikkim, has now 



laid a tide to die coveted post. 
Dawa^whouaw lives indie Lalbazar 
areaof Gangtok, has a humble linea¬ 
ge. His father is a vegetable-vendor. 
According to Dawa's mother. 
Diky Sherpani, "Wbeft he was only 
two-and-a-half years old, Dawa used 
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IN THE NAME OF THE LEADER: Aung San Suu Kyi 


Meanwhile, developments in Burma 
have made the exiled activists hopeful. 
"People are still afraid but they are com¬ 
ing out. Every day, more and more 
people are going to meet Suu Kyi. 


expressing their suppoit to her. There 
arc indications that the military rulers 
would be forced to hold talks within a 
couple of months," said Ko Nyo. • 

Nllmnjan Dutta/New Delhi 


to say lhat he had a monastery. WhCn 
Dawa was five, we took him to Rum- 
tek. As we entered the monastery 
complex, a delighted Dawa kept say¬ 
ing that this was his monastery. Only 
Jamdung Kongdml Rimpoche had 
recognised the holy mark of die Kar- 
mapa on Dawa. But Jamdung was kil¬ 
led in a mysterious road accident 
near Siliguri a few years back. And 
now utere is no one to support us." 

Dawa, though confident that he 
will ultimately become the 17th Kar- 
mapa m Rumtek, knows that he is 
very much on his own at the moment 
"No one is backing me because I 
come from a Sherpa family. The 
Tibetans will never favour me," 
Dawa told Sunday. He also express¬ 
ed his belief that the right person 
would finally make it to the seat of 
the Karmapa while the others would 
be punished forcing a false claim. 


monastery — probably die richest 
monastery in India — has further 
complicated matters. That, feels 
Dawa, has been the primary reason 
for the monastery being divided into 
two waning factions headed by Tai 
Situ and Shamar Rimpoche. 

In fact, things had come to such a 
pass that armed forces had to be 
deployed in the monastery when sup¬ 
porters of the two rival factions cla¬ 
shed. But while things were brought 
under control, the question of succes¬ 
sion could not be resolved. 

According to Dawa, the high- 
ranking monks of Rumtek had cons¬ 
pired to thwart his bid to. meet the 
Dalai Lama in Gangtok and in Dha- 
ramsala. But he is determined not to 
give up. He claims dial one day he 
will distribute all the riches in the 
Rumtek monastety among the poor. 

whether he, 





The plot 
thickens 


The Opposition accuses 
the state government of 
slowing down 
investigations into the 
smuggling of precious 
stones 

In April 1992, the 
large-scale smuggling 
of diamonds and other 
precious stones from 
the mines in Madhya 
Pradesh had hit the 
headlines. Now, more 
than three years on, 
precious little has 
been done to bring the culprits to book 
and this issue could prove to be a serious 
embarrassment for the ruling Congres- 
s(l) in the state. 

The seemingly lackadaisical 
approach towards the investigations 
being conducted into the planned smug¬ 
gling of precious stones worth several 
crores of rupees from Sendumunda and 
other mines in the tribal areas of the 
state, has come under severe attack from 
the state Opposition. 

Kailash Sarang, a Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) MP to the Rajya Sabha, has 
accused the state government of going 
slow on the investigations in a bid to 
save some Congressmen who were alle¬ 
gedly involved in the smuggling, Sarang 

has alleged that Congress leaders have 
smuggled diamonds worth Rs lOOcrore 
with the support of the state police. 

The Sendumunda mines were for a 
long time a safe haven for smugglers 
who poured in from different parts of the 
state and even from Maharashtra and 
Rajasthan. Normally, these smugglers 
would engage hundreds of tribals of the 
Deobhog area for digging up these 
mines. 

This business soon caught the eye of 
mediamen and politicians alike. Sunder 
Lai Patwa, former BJP chief minister 
and then leader of the Opposition in the 
Madhya Pradesh Assembly, had alleged 
that Congress leaders from Deobhog 
and other areas were indulging in this 
wrong-doing. 
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SITE OF THE CRIME: the Sendumunda 
mines 


In the face of growing criticism, the 
government had posted police guards at 
the mines and had even erected a fence 
around the site. The department of 
mines was later entrusted with the task 
of safeguarding the Sendumunda mines. 

Yet, the smuggling continued and 
several state officials — including those 
from the department of mine, forest, 
revenue and even the police — were 
caught red-handed while carrying away 
diamonds and other stones. But after the 
expose of 1992, the smuggling came to a 
stop and a police inquiry was ordered. 

L.N. Shukla, the station house officer 
(SHO) of Deobhog, was accused of 
being involved in the smuggling. 
However, district police officials did not 
permit his prosecution. Now, after carry¬ 
ing out thorough investigations, the CID 
has found L.N. Shukla guilty. Shukla 
has since been suspended. 

Several Opposition members have 
alleged that L.N. Shukla, who was 
earlier posted at Khamtarai police sta¬ 
tion in Raipur town, was transferred to 
Sendumunda under express orders 
from some Congress(I) leaders. 

Now, the Oppositipn is demanding a 
CBI enquiry into the matter. And if the 
ruling Congress(I) refuses to comply, 
the Opposition is sure to raise a hue and 
cry about how the state government 
does not want the whole truth about the 
smuggling to be known. • 

M. V. Kbmr/Rmlpmr 


Fast forw ard 

Chief minister Hiteswar Saikia begins his poll 
campaign in a whirlwind fashion 


— —ri £ ven us Concres- 
^ s(I) top brass assembl¬ 

ed at Surajkund to 
- - work out a strategy for 
the forthcoming Lok 
Sabha elections, the 
BHBE5530 Assam unit ol the par- 
ASSAM ty has swung into 
action. This, has per¬ 
haps been prompted by the fact that the 
Assembly elections in the state — sche¬ 
duled for June 1996 — might well be 
brought forward and be held along with 
the Lok Sabha polls. 

Quite understandably, the party’s 
campaign in Assam is being led by 
chief minister Hiteswar Saikia. Already, 
the CM has set a hectic pace for himself. 
Recently, he embarked upon a eight-day 
trip to Upper Assam during which he 
extensively toured at least ten Assembly 
constituencies, including his own at 
Nazira. During this trip, the chief mini¬ 
ster not only made it a point to meet 
people freely at his private residence in 
Nazira but also insisted upon visiting the 
most remote and backward areas of his 

WOOING THE MASSES: chief minister 


Hiteswar Saikia 



and the neighbouring constituencies. 

M We have brought back peace to the 
state from a situation where people 
could not move out after dark. Now is 
the time to consolidate this gain and con¬ 
centrate on development programmes," 
Saikia exhorted his partymen. 

With time, the CM has subtly shifted 
his focus from law and order to develop¬ 
ment. His first three years in office were 
spent trying to combat the terror unleash¬ 
ed by the United Liberation Front of 
Assam (ULFA). But in the last quarter 
of his five-year term, Saikia has placed 
more emphasis on implementing anti- 
poverty measures. 

One of the Congress(I) government’s 
most ambitious programmes has been 
the Employment Assurance Scheme. 
Under this, one member of a non- 
earning family in the rural areas will be 
provided a minimum 100 days of 
employment in a year. This covers 115 
of the state’ s J 26 development blocks. A 
Rs 400-crore rural development pro¬ 
gramme has also been launched 
simultaneously. 

Now, the state government has promi¬ 
sed to provide improved handlooms and 
build houses for 30,000 weavers. Besi¬ 
des, free electricity will be provided for 
one lakh households under the Kutir 
Jyoti programme and old age pension 
will be given at Rs 75 per month to those 
above 65 years of age and living below 
the poverty line. 

On 25 July, Saikia convened a meet¬ 
ing of all the party MLAs, MPs, district 
and block presidents at Guwahati. Here, 
he explained to them the importance of 
reaching out to the people and making 
them aware of the welfaie measures 
undertaken by the government. The deci¬ 
sion to form 24,860 ward committees 
throughout the state, in order to take the 
party’s message to the grass roots, was 
also taken during this meeting. 

It has thus, been an impressive beginn¬ 
ing to the poll campaign for the Congres- 
s(I). But with several of his senior collea¬ 
gues coming under a cloud over charges 
of corruption and nepotism, the chief 
minister will soon have to do something 
to refurbish the image of his Cabinet. • 
MMaJL Qokhmt0/QuwmhmUmmlNmzlrm 
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ODDS AND TRENDS! 


Dead man’s folly 

■ T his seems to be one 
straight out of Ripley s 
Believe It Or Not 
On 20 July, Ashok 
Chopra’s family was m deep 
mourning They were shock 
ed by the sudden demise of 
Ashok \ younger brother 
Ajay, the previous day After 
cremating the 34-year-old 
Ajay at Nigambodh Ghat, 
members of the family and 
some friends assembled at 
Ashok Chopra’s Old Delhi 
flat that evening 

Just then, who walks in 
but the ‘dead’ man himself’ 

It all began in May this 
year when Ajay disappear¬ 
ed from his home at Shora 
Khoti in Old Delhi On 1 9 
July, Ashok suddenly caught 
sight ofhisyoungci brother 
at Yamuna Bazar — in the 
company of beggars Ashok 
insisted upon taking his bro 
ther home and a bedraggled 
Ajay went along with him 
Then, after a hearty meal, 
Ajay said his prayers and sud¬ 
denly collapsed A frighten¬ 
ed Ashok called a doctor 
who pronounced Ajay 


Chopra dead The bod) was 
taken to Nigambodh Ghat 
and cremated 

It was aftci the lannly 
came home from the crema 
torium that the drama 
unfolded I he family mem 
beis were in lor a real shock 
when the man they had just 
cremated walked in and cal 
mly announced dial he was 
simply returning from a pil 
gnmage to Handwar 

1 he news of Ajay s return 


spread like wildfire in the 
entire neighbourhood And 
what followed was absolute 
Jiaos A few people started 
pelting stones at Ajay fear 
•ng that he was i ghost 
Others who be lit ved that 
Ajav had achieved the impos 
iblc hy coming hack from 
the dead insisted on touch 
mg his feet and paying homa 
getothe divine being 
The enliie mad leading to 
Ashok Chopia s house was 


P«l£E Hb i00 P0RCONTR BUT ONS 



B.Sandhya 

Tan vl Azmi 

IPS officer 

TV actress 


thronged by onlookers and 
tialfic in the area came to a 
virtual standstill Finally the 
station house of fleet (SHO) 
at Sabzi Mandi police sta 
lion, had to intervene 

So, what had actually 
gone wrong, or lather right 9 
According to SHO Bhtm 
Singh 'It was simply a mat 
ter ol mistaken identity We 
cross checked by taking 
Ajay to the beggars m Yamu¬ 
na Ba/ai 1 hey immediately 
recognised him and claimed 
that lor the last two days he 
had not been with them We 
have tried to convince 
Ajay s neighbours that he *s 
neithei a divine spirit nor a 
ghost 

It is thus dear that the 
Ajay who had been cremat¬ 
ed by his lamily was actually 
a beggar who bore a striking 
resemblance to him And 
while Ajay seemed to be in a 
da/e over this entire drama, 
his brothci was overwhelm 
ed by this amazing home 
coming He said that Ajay, 
nicknamed‘Happy , had tru¬ 
ly brought joy to the whole 
household • 


Contributed by Anil A V Cailcut 


MILESTONES 


DHE&HttShU Advanl, Maharashtra finance minister, in NOMINATED: Aloke Mitra, managing director and 

Bombay, oa 72 July. He was 69 chief-editor of Mitra Prakashan, for the prestigious Man Of 

the Year title by the American Biographical Institute. 

D IH) : Former director-general of Doordarshan Harteh 

Khanna, in New Delhi, on 24 July. He was 71. WON: The World Junior Typewriting 

• Championship, for the thud successive tune, by 

CMEO; Veteran freedom fighter, communist leader and Abhlsek Jain, a college student from Punjab. 

Tamil literary scholars, Ramakrishna, in Madras. He 

wa s 74 . AWARDED: The first World Council Creativity 

Award to M.K. Ralna of the National Council of 

DIED: Shiv Kumar Ral, former deputy minister and Educational Research and Training (NCERT) 

renowned Nepali wnter, in Kurseong, cm 22 July. He was 77, _ 

AWARDED: To Mata Prasad, governor of Arunachal 
PUpr Tc l u g u Dcsam legislator, U« Krishna Rao, on 27 Pradesh, the Dr Antbedkar KJrti Samman. t 

July, at Hyderabad. AWARDED: The first Mohammad Raft Award, 

APPOINTED; Air Vice Marsha Gaiftsm drafter as Air instituted by the National Integration and CultetalSodgy 


AWARDED: The first Mohammad Rad Award, 

instituted by the National Integration andCidturalSoriety 
to the renowned playback singer, Anuradha Pd Mt fw ai . 




mm 


AWARDED: To noted Malayalam poetess rad 
environmental activist Sugatha Kumari, the Bhdda * 
Award for her outstanding services for the uplift of women, 
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ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

K eep a dose watch on the 
state of joint bank 
accounts or mutual financial 
affairs as they can easily get 
out of hand. Tax and 
insurance matters must be 
kept fully up to date. It is 
good to write love letters 
Loved ones who are a 
distance away are probably 
waiting to hear from you. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl 20 Ma\ ) 

S afeguard yourself from 
the ill-will of others. 
Some healthy scepticism can 
save you from trouble. 
Conditions are not good for 
the selling or buying of 
property: such deals are best 
held over until a more 
! favourable time. A friendly 
chat can clear 
misunderstandings with 
acquaintances. 

GEMINI 


1 2 / May-20 June) 

T he week gets off to a 
promising start. You will 
be in sprightly form. Your 
thinking will be clear and 
sharp. The time is good for 
study and reading activities. 
Your thirst for knowledge 
can reach new' heights. There 
will be no shortage of bright 
ideas now as your 
imagination will be soaring. 


CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

T ake the bull by the horns. 

You have everything to 
gain by taking the initiative. 
The fact that you are treading 
on difficult grounds will 
give you the self-confidence 
to be successful. Don't be 
content with half-measures: 
youshould go the whole hog. 


LEO 


(2/ July-20 August) 

R omance can develop 
from unlikely 
beginnings. New.partners 
can be met completely by 
chance. Heelings will be 
easier to express in words. 
Tensions with people who 
live close by can be resolved 
by offering them a helping 
hand. Try to publicise 
personal or your company 
name abroad. 


I LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

U se of little craft and 
cunning can stand you 
m good stead Do not draw 
unnecessary attention to 
your activities or methods 
You can actually lose your 
advantage by using oveily 
| direct means. Subtlety and 
even secrecy can be 
j all-important Contacting 
old friends can bring lots of 
pleasure 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

C reative impulses can be 
translated into concrete 
actions. The time is good for 
journeys. A lot can be 
achieved without wasting 
much energy. Make use of 
the experience of older 
people. Promotional offers 
could be in the pipeline for 
those in service. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

D on’t try to wriggle out of 
situations for which you 
are responsible. Own up to 
your mistakes. Do not try to 
cover up your own 
shortcomings by criticising 
others as this is bound to stir 
up resentment. Don’t take 
take liberties with dose 
friends. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(2 / November-20 December) 

T ake things one step at a 
time. Pick up experience 
slowly as you go along. If 
people have a distorted 
picture about past events, it 
is advisable to put them 
straight, once and for ail. 
Difficulties must be faced up 
to. Your predictions about 
future events can be more 
accurate than usual. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

T ake nothing for granted in 
commercial or 
professional affairs. Do not 
be fooled by superficial 
appearances. There may be 
those who would go to any 
lengths to further their own 
interests, even at the expense 
of yours. Small-minded 
people may stoop to 
underhanded means to steal 
a march over you. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January -20 February) 

G ive careful 
consideration to 
business and professional 
affairs. This will give you a 
great advantage in the 
coming week. Useful 
preparations made now can 
result in effective action. Do 
not wait for others to make 
the first move. Some good 
ideas may strike you as there 
is no shortage of vitality. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

Y ou can lose sight of the 
right way to behave 
now. Familiarity can breed 
contempt. Don’t throw away 
years of intimacy through an 
unthoughtful action or 
remark. Try not to overreact. 
It will be easier for you to 
commit yourself to 
charitable projects. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Afmml- 

tumectfoe 

■ It it the unkindest cut 
of all Even Devi Lai, 
once the loudest supporter of 
Narasimha Rao, has turned 
against him. 

It was Devi La) who spoke 
the loudest when Harshad 
Mehta was repotted to have 
handed over the Rs 1 crore 
suitcase to Rao Tau tiled 



Devi LahMtttag out 

against all those who were 
•spreading rumours against 
Rao, "How can you believe 
the woid of someone who is 
involved m a Rs 1,000-crore 
scandal himself?" he asked 
But things have changed 
A day after his 82nd birthday 
on 25 August, Devi Lai 
plans to lead a rath yatra 
against Narasimha Rao’s 
misrule The rgth yatra will 
start from Rohtak 
Devi Lai is incensed that 
hts grandson, Ajay Chan- 
tala, was imprisoned by Bha- 
jan Lai for a rail roko agita¬ 
tion He is convinced that a 
letter he’d written to the PM 
about this has been hijacked 
midway by Bhajan Lai’s 
intelligence department 
So die Tau, who was pre¬ 
pared to make common 
cause with Narasimha Rao, 
is now on die warpath 


Killer Instinct 

H» alleged tandoon 


HEARD IN BOMBAY 

Our principal objndtinn to Enron 
is aesthetic. Oat rid of Rnbcccn 
Mark and appoint a polite, 
approachable person and we'll 
talk. 

A SHIV SENA LEADER ON BAL THACKERAY S 
REFUSAi OF AN APPOINTMENT TO ENRON 
CEO REBECCA MARK 


prosecution witness, Mat- 
loob Karim, with death? 

Or, is the threat a concoc¬ 
tion by Delhi Police’ 

Matloob Kanm was coo¬ 
perating as long as he was tal¬ 
king to the Delhi Police But, 
he refused point blank to 
appear as a witness before 


the magistrate m court. 

Then, the papers publish¬ 
ed a report that Sharma had 
threatened Kanm with 
death "Us sey kaho Jbf jab 
mem bahar mkalkaraoonga 
tab uski khabar loonga (TelJ 
him that I’ll take care of him 
when I come out),* Sharma 


CHECK-LIST 


Hotel tie-ups: Indian and international 

■ TaikrtaniationalmdllttzCaritoniTaj 

International is a wing of Indian Hotels which manages 
properties in London, New York. Colombo, Kathmandu, 
etc Rite Carlton is one of the most prestigious American 
hotel chains The two have lied up in one unbeatable 
package to bid for ITDC properties 


■ Obcrd and Novotel: The Oberols have decided 
to tie up with Accor a French company teat runs wee 
categories of hotel Of these, Novotel caters to the 
motorway segment in Europe but is more upmarket in 


'vHf'Bi I iTT* m IV i 1 ♦ il t iTT IJ ft] iTT >Tt«T>iliYiinTMliTlHl 


opened in Agra) is for upmarket budget hotels 


out of the deal Delhi's Maurya is extremely profitable but 
the other properties are lass successful. Moreover, 1TC has 
no proMrtls$m Calcutta pr Bombay andthsfsogalere 
hotel operates in a fiercely competitive market 


■ HUton and Blunt Hotnte: Probably the only 
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DIARY 


. <M assassination attempt 
w' Ut Satwant Singh? A 
toaster design to test securi¬ 
ty at Race Course Road? No. 
JtM stupidity. 

Apparently, the constable 
iyy»qttatiinghis gun and for- 
' lot it was loaded. So three 
Marts were let off before he 
Wld stop the firing. Fortu- 
W&k, no one was hurt. Why 
i'ipd he net unload the gun? 
Well, because he is a fool. 

- That—cruel a§it sounds 
■ o—is die only response possi¬ 
ble. Ihere is a long and disho¬ 
nourable tradition of rifles 
going off accidentally at 
Race Course Road. In 
1985-86, when paranoia had 
gripped the security staff fol¬ 
lowing die Beant/Satwant 
episode, this was an even 
more frequent occurrence. 

, Each time Rajiv Gandhi 
would ask why shots were 
fired, he would get die same 
response: "He was not vers¬ 
ed with this weapon." 

Finally, Rajiv could stand 
it no longer, "Ifhe is not vers¬ 
ed with his weapon, then 
why the hell has be been giv¬ 
en one?" he asked his 
protectors. 

They had no answer. And 
the tradition endures to this 


Fortunately, die mishaps 


HEARD AT SURAJKUND 

If Naraslmha Rao bnllnvee that 
nepotism Is bad for thn Congress 
than why didn’t he object when 
Mre Gandhi first promotnd 
Sanjay and than RnJiv? 

AN AICC FUNCTIONARY 



ability to rewrite. Those who 
have been involved in the 
exercise of drawing up ‘posi¬ 


tion papers* for the Suraj- 
kund camp of the Congress 
held last week, say every 


CHECK-LIST 


The Jain Commission: who says what 

■ Mahaat Sewa Daaa: A Sikh religious leader, he 
claims that Rajiv Gandhi was assassinated by Sikh 
militants who gave the contract to the LTTE 


■ Aeltwlnl Kumar ‘Minna': The editor of Punjab 
Kesri, he says that Rajiv Gandhi told him that supporting 
Chandra Shekhar was a mistake. Minna drove Rajiv Gandhi 
to a secret meeting with Devi Lai at which the Tau ottered 
SPG cover to Rajiv if he was made Prime Minister 


■ Qovindan Kutty; T.N. Seshan’s official 
biographer. He suggests that Seshan believed that Rajiv 
was killed by a conspiracy and that Subramanlam Swamy 
warned Seshan against talking about this. Kutty fared 
poorly in the witness box. 


■ T.N. Seshan: Denies Kutty’e efaims. Denies that he 
has any conspiracy theories. Was uncharacteristically - 
subdued in the witness box while Subramaniam Swamy 
savaged trim. ,, 




Wants the commission to summon her 
Mahabharatwto Ram Jet&makni.Jayt 


scanned by Rao. 

How do they know? 
‘Because, die drafts came. 
back with red circles all over 
them. Rao has some curious 
habits. He marks corrections 
only with a red pen. He notes 
needy on die tide page, die 
number of the pages that he 
has corrected. And he uses 
only classical proof-reading 
marks which, journalist- 
members of the Congress 
say, have been forgotten 
even by veteran editors in 
these days of word 
processors. 

Those who drafted die 
1993 Assembly election 
manifesto of the Congress 
say they painstakingly proof¬ 
read every page of the mani¬ 
festo before sending it to 
Rao for his approval. But in 
spite of their meticu¬ 
lousness, Rao sent it back 
.with nine proofing errors 
which they overlooked. 

So now you know what 
sort of job Narasimha Rao is 
best suited for. 


In troubled 
waters 

■ Congress president 
Narasimha Rao 
recently used some strong 
language at the Surajkund 
meeting of the party. 

He was uncharacteristical¬ 
ly aggressive about those 
who hud left the party. These 
were the people who drafted 
die policy and they are now 
criticising it, he said and 
added, "l/nko chullu bhar 
p0ti mein tfaah mama 


a commission and that 


Tire Ttwari Congress has 
meted sharply. A party 
spokesman said: *why 
should wedboA rmro fachul* 
hr bhar.paanp Rao should* 
drown hhn s elf.” > ' 

Watching all this, * “ 
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Getting away 
with murder? 


our cover story (The 
Plot Thickens , 30 July 
— 5 August) was one of the 
most readable ones in recent 
times. 

It is frightening that the 
value of human life has beco¬ 
me so little, so much so that a 


man who murdered his wife 
in such a gruesome manner 
is pleading innocent. 

Naina Sahni was clearly a 
victim of circumstances. Lit¬ 
tle did she realise that her hus¬ 
band, Sushil Sharma, was 


capable of such horrific bru¬ 
tality. If Sharma does even¬ 
tually manage to get away 
with murder due to his politi¬ 
cal nexus, it will be the worst 
kind of injustice. 

Sunday did well in 
covering the Naina Sahni 
murder in two successive 
issues. At least, some magni¬ 
tude was imparted to a case 
which could have otherwise 
been forgotten in, time 
as do most crimes in this 
country, whatever be their 
gravity. 

Sheila Mehta, Patna (Bihar) 

■ The tandoori murder 
story made horrifying 
reading. And the way you 
have analysed every aspect 
of the crime of the decade is 
remarkable. 

Sushil Sharma must be 
devoid of any human emo¬ 
tion to be able to commit the 


crime that he did. And even 
after being arrested, he was 
shameless enough to deny 
that he was a murderer and 
when that failed, he tried to 
portray Naina as a girl with 
loose morals who slept 


around with the likes of Kalp- 
nalh Rai and Mukul Wasnik. 
But by dragging the names 
of other politicians into the 
sordid affair, does he think 
that he can shift the blame 
onto someone else and get 
away scot-free? 

It is sad that Naina's life 
was snuffed out in this way, 
specially when she was all 
set to chart out a new life in 
Australia, away from an 
unhappy marriage and a jeal¬ 
ous husband. Sushil Sharma 
deserves no sympathy, and 
the Indian judiciary should 
see that he is tried and convic¬ 
ted immediately. If the trial 
is allowed to drag on, the cul¬ 
prit might be allowed to get 
away, paving the way for 
many such tandoori murders 
to follow. 

Rlanna Mitra, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Pride before a 
fall 


T he Supreme Court's 
upholding the decision of 
the government to make the 
election commitee a multi- 
member body made interest¬ 
ing reading ( The taming of 
Seshan 23 — 29 July). 

It is a slap in the face for 
Seshan. He had become over¬ 
confident and arrogant and I 
feel that the decision could¬ 
n’t have come at a better 
time. 

No doubt he is a compet¬ 
ent CEC, and during his tenu¬ 
re, elections were free and 
fair with very few incidents 
of booth-capturing and 
bogus votes. So it came as no 
surprise to most people 
when he got the award for 
the most ‘Honest Man Of 
The Year”. 

But it was this that led to 
his downfall, for power went 
to his head and he became 
over-confident and dominee¬ 
ring. When the government 
decided to make the Election 
Commission a multi- 
member body, Seshan stub¬ 
bornly refused to co-operate 





T.N. SGShan: too big for hlo 
boots 

with the other two Election 
Commissioners, and this 
angered most other officials. 
It was because of this kind of 
behavior that a multi- 
member commission was 
decided upon, due to which 
Seshan now becomes a mere 
dummy. 

V. K. Dayaldas, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Little In 
common 

V ir Sanghvi, in his ‘Coun¬ 
terpoint’ on the need for 
a common civil code has 
rightly blamed the BJP for 
not taking up the burning 
issues of dowry and general 
gender injustice affecting 
Hindus and only highlight¬ 
ing such issues which widen 
the rift between Muslims 
and Hindus .(The uniform 
civil code 23 — 29 July). 

However, the hatred bet¬ 
ween the two communities 
has older, deeper causes than 
the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid or the resentment 
over the polygam) permit ted 
to Muslims under the 
Muslim Personal Law. The 
seed of mistrust was sown by 
the British, nurtured by Jin- 
nah, the nawabs of UP and 
middle-class Muslims, and 
since then there it has not 
ceased to grow. 
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The passing away of the 
leaders of the Independence 
like Nehru, Patel, Pant and 
Azad also resulted in the 
death of the Congress cultu¬ 
re prevalent then, and the¬ 
reafter, the electoral process 
was subjected to the immen¬ 
se pressures of money, 
power-greed and communal 
politics. When the Hindu 
Code Bill was enacted in the 
Fifties, there was only a mild 
furore and in the end even 
die-hard Hindus accepted 
the Bill. This was unlike the 
reactions of Muslims in the 
Shah Bano case. 

There is thus a discernible 
difference in the attitudes of 
Hindus and Muslims towar¬ 
ds any attempt to change the 
personal laws of either. I 
strongly believe in the need 
for a common civil code, 

S.S. Saksena, New Delhi 


Quarrying on 

{ was shocking to read 
about the landslides erod¬ 
ing the Dooars and the fell¬ 
ing of trees in the forests of 
north Bengal (Paradise lost , 
16—22 July). 

This area, adjacent to Bhu¬ 
tan, is comprised of dark, gre¬ 
en woods, miles of tea gar¬ 
dens, orange orchards, hills, 
rivers and plantations of pre¬ 
cious varieties of trees such 
as sal , sisu and teak. As Sili- 


guri is the gateway to much 
of north-east India, much of 
this lies along the road to 
Assam and other states. And 
deep m the centre of all this 
is the famous Jaldapara sanc¬ 
tuary with its breathtaking 
scenery and opportunities to 
view wildlife. 

The geographical position 
of this area is such that the 
ecological balance is automa¬ 
tically taken care of by the 
nicely managed program¬ 
mes of nature. 

But the extracting of dolo¬ 
mite and limestone has beco¬ 
me an attractive business in 
the Jayanti Hill area for gree¬ 
dy suppliers who are com¬ 
pletely untouched by any 


concern for the environmen¬ 
tal disaster they are inviting 
with their indiscriminate 
quarrying. Precious trees are 
being cut down, Veerappan- 
style, the jungles are becom¬ 
ing a human playground by 
day and as a result, wild ani¬ 
mals are being driven into 
areas of human habitation. 

Mere periodical inspec¬ 
tion by the authorities will 
not put a stop to these depre¬ 
dations by man on nature. 
Steps should be taken to com¬ 
pensate the area for the los¬ 
ses it has suffered to its 
eco-system. 

S.K. Roy , BHespur, Madhya 
Pradesh 


Hogging the 
limelight _ 

S o Phoolan Devi is in the 
news again ( Spotlight , 

16—22 July). Whether she 
is extending her support to 
Mulayam Singh Yadav or to 
Mayawati, I doubt if she 
deserves the amount of 
media attention she is getting. 

The newspapers report at 
least two stories everyday of 
rape and other atrocities by 
the higher castes on the back¬ 
ward classes, but not all their 
victims take revenge by turn¬ 
ing to dacoity and murder. 
No matter how long justice 
is denied, one cannot take 


the law into one's own hands. 

The Bandit Queen's past 
was traumatic and 1 feel 
sorry reading about the tortu¬ 
re she underwent, but it does 
not excuse her turning into a 
criminal herself. 

And yet, she keeps getting 



Phoolm Devi: doo* she 
have to bo lit tho nows? 


publicity for the contradicto¬ 
ry statements she makes. 
Moreover, the luxurious 
lifestyle she now has might 
inspire other victims of 
injustice. Will society accept 
another Phoolan? 

Chaltall Bhattacharya, 

Calcutta , West Bengal 
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LETTERS 


T his is in reponse to Javcd 
Jabbar’s review of Mani 
Shankar Aiyar’s Pakistan 
papers (2 — 8 July). As an 
Indian Muslim, 1 thought 
that I would reply to some of 
the remarks made by the 
Pakistani ex-Senator. 

One thing must be made 
clear at the very beginning. 
That India and Pakistan are 
two.different nations: fora 
Pakistani Muslim, Pakistan 
is his country and for an Indi¬ 
an Muslim, India is his home¬ 
land. It only the Pakistanis 


Two nations, separate identities 


the sincerity of approach to 
dialogue itself. And pray 
what are these "tangible set 
of actions"? In Mr Jabbar’s 
view, they are: a reduction of 
troops deployed in the Kash¬ 
mir Valley; an end to ramp¬ 
ant violation of human 
rights, and, withdrawal of 
special laws of repression 


a dialogue to thrash out a bila¬ 
teral issue. 

The problem is that 
Pakistanis still feel that a 
nation can be cat ved out sole¬ 
ly on the basis of religion. 
This is despite the fact that 
the birth of Bangladesh, carv¬ 
ed out from erstwhile East 
Pakistan, is a blow to all 


Indian Muslima: nothing to do with Pakistan 



realised this, half the tension 
that exists between the two 
countries would vanish. It is 
only because the Pakistanis 
have not come to terms with 
the two-nation reality that 
there is so much hostility. 
Unfortunately, Mr Jabbar, 
too, cannot rise above this 
Pakistani mind-set. 

Or, why else would Mr 
Jabbar write that ’’Pakistan is 
unable to begin a dialogue 
unless there is a tangible set 
of actions by India to attest to 


such as TADA. What if 
India, too, sets such pre¬ 
conditions: withdrawal of 
troops from Pak-occupied 
Kashmir; an end to violation 
of human rights in Karachi ; 
and, lifting of the ban impos¬ 
ed on Urdu publications 
published from Karachi? 

Javed Jabbar should reali¬ 
se that these are internal mat¬ 
ters of an independent 
country. As a Pakistani, he 
has no right to set pre¬ 
conditions for commencing 


those who propagate such a 
theory. There can never be a 
Hindu nation and a Muslim 
nation in this subcontinent 
and Mr Jabbar should accept 
this reality. 

In fact, Indian Muslims 
have always opposed 
Pakistani aggression on Indi¬ 
an soil, and in the three wars 
that we have fought with our 
neighbour, the Indian 
Muslims have stood by their 
nation. 

What’s more, India has 


survived as a nation and Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims have lived 
in harmony despite a lot of 
provocation. We have sur¬ 
vived such incidents as the 
demolition of the Babri Mas- 
jid and the Bombay blasts. 
We are a civilised, secular 
nation and our people do not 
fall prey to the actions of a 
few individuals. 

Mr Jabbar should take 
note of one more point: India 
does not have territorial 
ambitions like Paksitan. In 
all the wars that we fought 
with our neighbour, Indian 
forces had captured large 
chunks of enemy territory, 
but withdrew once the hosti¬ 
lities were over. In 1971 
again, Indira Gandhi handed 
over Bangladesh to their 
people in the true Indian 
spirit. 

Making repeated referen¬ 
ces to the B JP and the Hindut- 
va wave will fail to provoke 
Indian Muslims because 
they have the maturity to 
understand that Hindu and 
Muslim fundamentalism are 
two sides of the same coin 
called communal ism. 

What then is the way out 
for both Pakistan and India? 
In my opinion, there are two 
options. One is to go to war. 
But several battles have not 
yielded any results. The 
other is to sit at the negotiat¬ 
ing table. This is also what 
Mani Shankar Aiyar 
suggests. 

The first step, of course, is 
to form a joint political 
affairs commission, with the 
external affairs ministers of 
both the countries as co- 
chairmen. This body should 
be given all the power it 
needs to carry' out a meaning¬ 
ful dialogue. 

But no dialogue can be 
meaningful without both the 
countries learning to respect 
each other’s sovereignty. 
Interference in internal 
affairs will only sour rela¬ 
tions further. 

Abba$ Ibrahim, praaldant and 
national convenor, Saeutar 
India Laagua/Madraa 
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■ The Centre is heating us 
like beggars. It treats states 
which have CongressCI) 
governments differently. 

N.T-Rama Hho.dUef 

minister of Andhra Pradesh 

« Now that Rahul has 
attained die age, K i*my 
tfcayio offer ib ciown of 


Umi 1 

SA,TttNl 




Amethi parliamentary seat 
in favour of Rahul Gandhi 

■ 1 am carrying the ladder 
of success which will 

con vert Bihar into a heaven. 

Laloo Prasad Yadav. cm 
of Bihar 

■ The election 
commissioner’s duty is to 
conduct elections, not 
make speeches. 

~GNG. Krjshnamufthy. 
election commissioner, on 
T.N. Seshan 

■ The inception of the 
cellular telephone 
indicates that die process 
of industrial liberalisation 
has started in West Bengal. 

Jyoti Basu, West Bengal 
CM, while speaking at the 
inaugural function of the 
Modi Telstra cellular 


he has no business to make 
a joke of a great man like 
Tagore. 

KR. Malkani, BJP vice 
president, reacting to 
Khushwant Singh's 
derogatory remarks about 
Rabindranath Tagore 

■ Others have no business 
to poke their nose into the 
matter and worry 
themselves about it. 

JAYALAUTOA, CM of Tamil 
Nadu, reacting to press 
reports mi the grand 
preparations for the 
wedding of her foster son, 
V.N. Sudhakaran 

■ Madhuri sends me into a 
trance. I want to participate 
in her dialogue delivery 


painter, m actress 
Madhuri Bttxk , 


Ajay Jadeja, captain of the 
Indian cncket A team 

■ 1 am not suggesting that 
all Englishmen ate racist, 
but racism definitely exists 
in English cricket. 

Imran Khan Jbrmer 
Pakistani cricket captain 

■ A successful Hint on the 
Kama Sutra would be a 
spiritual film. 

Moa NaW, film director, 
an berforthcoming release 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 


PITY THE 
MIDDLE CLASS 

Don 7 believe all the nonsense about a boom 



If you’ve been 
reading the news¬ 
papers closely, 
then you will noti¬ 
ce that there is a 
curious dichotomy 
between the news 
pages and the featu¬ 
res sections. The 
colour supple¬ 
ments will brag about the vast range of 
consumer goods that are now available 
while the business pages will routinely 
include some upbeat quote from some 
dead-beat businessman or the other 
about the vast Indian market and die 200 
million (or has it reached 250 million 
this week?) middle-class consumers 
who are waiting to lap up the products of 
global industry. 

The news pages will tell a different 
story. They will be full of the Mayawa¬ 
tis, Laloo Yadavs and Jayalalithas, who 
have successfully trampled on every 
middle-class value from honesty to justi¬ 
ce. They will follow the trial of Sushi] 
Sharma, the tandoori politician who 
believed that his status in the Congress 
gave him the right to get away with mur¬ 
der. They will note how each Indian city 
in turn — Bombay today, Calcutta 
tomorrow, and so on — is first flooded 
because the municipality can’t cope 
with rain water, and then suffers an utter 
and complete power breakdown. 

But the story that seemed to me to say 
it all about the real stake of the Indian 
middle class concerned the collapse of 
Shivalik Apartments in Calcutta. The 
building was one of the better properties 
in the city's Lansdowne Road area. Its 
occupants were prosperous people with 
the money to marble their floors and air- 
condition their Hats. 

And yet, 11 years after it was built. 
Shivalik collapsed because the builder 
had mixed too much sand with the 
cement to save money. Eighteen people 
were buried alive. Nothing could save i 

them: not their money, not the law, and J 
- 


certainly not the values of a society gone 
berserk. 

T he figure of MX) middle-class Indians 
was concocted in 1985 by Mani Shan¬ 
kar Aiyar, who was trying to impress 
Stuart Auerbach of The Washington 
Post on behalf ot Rajiv Gandhi. It says 
something about India that no sooner 
was this fabrication set in print than it 
was quickly accepted as gospel. Since 
then, several publicists for Indian indus¬ 
try and cheer-leaders for the market sys¬ 
tem have applied their own multipliers 
to Muni's little concoction. Today, the 
figure varies from 200 million to 300 
million depending on the ignorance of 
I who you talk to. 

My objection is not to the case with 
which these bogus, badly-defined figu¬ 
res are flung around. What I icsent is the 
use these numbers arc put to Mostly, 
they are quoted to prop up an investor- 
friendly characterisation of a happy, 
affluent middle class that is growing in 
confidence and influence 

This characterisation strikes me as 
bizarre. At no time since Independence 
has the middle class been less politically 
influential. It may have more money 
than ten years ago, but that money buys 
less and less of real value. 

Most salaried Indians will find it diffi¬ 
cult to buy the kinds of homes that their 
parents lived in. In cities like Bombay, 
even the rich cannot afford to get a roof 
over their heads. 

And even in those places — such as 
Calcutta — where property is not ridicu¬ 
lously overpriced, the basic problem 
remains. So monumental is the decline 
in standards in every walk of life, from 
politics to construction, that just 
because you can afford something it 
doesn't mean that it is any good. 

The collapse of Shivalik Apartments 
is a metaphor for the collapse of the old 
certainties. Our parents' generation 
knew that at some stage they would get a 
home of their own. We have no such gua¬ 


rantee. And even when we scrape toge¬ 
ther enough to buy a place, the chances 
are that it will be built on shifting sands. 

T he danger with looking at the middle 
class in terms ot figures is not just 
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that these figures are frequently concoct¬ 
ed but that they never tell the whole story. 

Look instead at the essentials of mid¬ 
dle class life all over the world: a home t 
a car, a telephone connection, such basic 
facilities as water and cooking fuel, and 


children's schooling In nearly every or she has the IQ of Albert Einstein, or 
area, the Indian middle class gets the you have the income of the Sultan of Bru- 
worst possible deal. nei. Schooling is simply a matter of cor- 

Forget about a home of one’s own. ruption. What hope is there foi the moral 
That may be part of the impossible instruction of a schoolboy or girl when 
dream. But what about a car? At over Rs the school itself survives on bribes and 
3 lakh for a limited range of not very ‘donations’? 

good automobiles, our cars cost more So much for the pleasures of middle- 
than equivalent vehicles in America or class life. 

Europe. Petrol prices are also extraordi¬ 
narily high by global standards. 

But at least, you can buy a car if you ■•■here are two areas, however, where 
have the money. That’s not true of a tele- I the middle class has contributed to a 
phone connection The situation has boom’ The first is the consumer durable 
improved somewhat in recent years, but market: refrigerators, washing machi- 
getting a phone is analogous to buying a nes, etc. But the only reason for this is 
flat in Shivalik Apartments. Last month, that the gadgets have now become the 
the telephone department cancelled eve- outer limit of middle-class aspirations, 
rybody’s ISD connections on the People simply can’t afford flats or ears, 
grounds that these were being routinely so they spend the money on the few luxu- 
diverted by corrupt linemen. Instead of ries that they can pay for. 


The collapse of Shivalik Apartments in Calcutta is a 
metaphor for the collapse of the old certainties. Our 
parents' generation knew that at some stage they would get 
a home of their own. We have no such guarantee. And even 
when we scrape together enough to buy a place, the 
chances are that it will be built on shifting sands 


rooting out the corruption so that subscri- The second area is the slock market, 

bers did not end up paying thousands of Such is the extent of nnddleclas.s frustra- 
rupees in overhilling, the department tion that people are conned into bcliev- 
plcaded helplessness and admitted that ing that even they can partake of the joys 
there was no alternative but to deny the of the new liberalised economy. Almost 
facility except to those who specifically without exception, most small investors 
asked for it. have lost money on this con. Lust week. 

The same is true of most other basic thousands queued up to return their - 

facilities. Getting a gas connection Mastergain certificates, and if Morgan 

should be a right. Instead, it is a privile- Stanley oflered to buy back units in its 

gc. You either need to know somebody spectacularly unsuccessful fund, its offi- 

important or you have to bribe somebo- ces would be overrun by eager mobs, 

dy. Water remains a problem in every But the growth in the stock market 
Indian city. 1 have seen exquisite marble- and the consumer durable boom are 

tiled bathrooms in multi-crore Bombay used to prop up this foolish notion of 

apartments; the catch is they only get middle-class supremacy. And the trage- 

water for three hours a day. The same is dy is that instead of recognising quite 

true of power. There was a time when how bad things have got, the middle 

everyone pitied Calcuttawallahs class has begun to believe this 
because of the load shedding. Thanks to propaganda. 

R.P. Goenka, things are better there but Many of us act as though we aic plugg- 

they’ve got much worse in Delhi, ed into some global economy that bypas- 

Bangalore, Bombay and nearly eveiy- ses the rest oflndia. This is a serious mis- 

where else. take. Ourconnection to the global ccono- 

Once you get into such areas as my cannot bypass India But the way the 

children's education, the problems mul- power structures in Indian society arc 

tiply. It is virtually impossible to get changing, I fear that India may soon 

your child into a good college unless he bypass the deluded middle class. • 











Naina’s motltsr with her daughter's body: they had boon vary close 


Consigned to the 

flames 


M cr husband may have shot 
her twice in the head in a fit 
of anger. And then tried to 
dispose of her body by bur¬ 
ning it in the tandoor of a 
restaurant. But Naina Sahni’s body — 
or what remained of it — was bedecked 
in bridal finery before her last rites were 
performed at the electric crematorium 
near Delhi's Nigambodh Ghat. A red- 
and-gold embroidered chunri was drap¬ 
ed over the pitiful remains of her body, 
and her mother and other relatives 
showered flowers over it as they said 
their final prayers for the dead woman’s 
soul. 

For parents who had refused to claim 
their daughter’s body for a month after 
she had been killed, the Sahnis appeared 
to be in a state of shock. Sitting at her 
daughter’s feet, Naina’s mother wept 


The charred remains of 
Naina Sahni’s body are 
finally cremated 


incessantly. The two had been very 
close. In fact, Naina had confided in Mat- 
loob Karim, a close friend and alleged 
lover, that once she had enough money, 
she would move out of her husband’s 
house and ask her mother to live with her. 

In a way, it was her inordinate fond¬ 
ness for her mother that had prevented 
Naina from escaping the hell that her life 
with Sushil had become about two years 
ago. In 1993, Naina had run away to 
Bombay, where she stayed with Mat- 
loob Karim’s nephew, in an attempt to 


get away from Sushil and his violent 
hysterics. But her brothers had found 
out where she was and sent word that her 
mother was seriously ill. A distraught 
Naina came back to Delhi immediately, 
and was beaten up by her brothers and 
Sushil for trying to get away and make a 
life for herself. 

These same brothers, who had contri¬ 
buted to keeping Naina in an unhappy 
marriage, were silent as they saw die 
result of their meddling lying before 
them on the floor, wrapped in a red cloth 
and covered with flowers. They and Nai¬ 
na’ s father looked on in silence at the cor¬ 
pse, but Naina’s sister couldn’t control 
her tears as she tried to comfort her 
mother. 

Three granthis read the ardas and 
sang kirtans in the background, as the 
family prepared to incinerate Naina’s 
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body. Reporters and photographers near¬ 
ly outnumbered relatives of the Sahnis 
at the crematorium, much to the annoy¬ 
ance of the members of the family. Nai¬ 
na's mother and father were often seen 
asking the police to request the media 
contingent to move back a little so that 
they could bid farewell to their daughter 
with a measure of privacy. 

There was little chance of that, 
though, as the media circus took over. 
As the photographers 
clicked madly, and 
reporters tried to get 
close to the family, 
sundry relatives assembl- m 
ed there asked the press | 
people: "Is Matloob 8 

Karim here? Do you reco¬ 
gnise him?" 

But no, there was no 
sign of Matloob Karim, 
the man who was said to 
be Naina’s lover, and 
who had offered to crema¬ 
te her body in accordance 
with Hindu rites when 
her family was refusing 
to identify the charred 
body as her’s. 

Nor was Sushi! Shar- 
ma, the husband accused 
of murdering Naina in 
evidence. Apparently, he 
had not even asked the 
police for permission to 
attend the funeral. And 
Naina’s family, who until 
now have refused io 
accept his guilt, didn’t 
seem to miss him. 

I n fact, one of the rea¬ 
sons why it took a 
month for the funeral to take place was 
that the Sahni family had refused to 
accept that the half-burnt body was that 
of Naina. Although various women’s 
organisations such as the Janwadi Mahi- 
la Samiti and such media celebrities as 
Phoolan Devi, the reformed bandit 
queen, offered to cremate the body if the 
family refused to perform the last rites, 
the police had refused to grant them per¬ 
mission to do so. They were hoping to 
convince the family to accept the body. 
"At last persuasion worked," said a poli¬ 
ce officer in civilian clothes present at 
the funeral. 

It was not the DN A report but a writt¬ 
en letter from the police that finally con¬ 
vinced the family that the body lying at 
the All India Institute of Medical Scien¬ 


ces was indeed their 29-year-old 
daughter’s. 

"It was difficult to accept that the 15 
kilos of charred flesh was Naina. Once 
we were convinced that this was Naina’s 
body wc obviously wanted to cremate 
her," her brother, Manmeet Singh Sahni, 
told the assembled reporters. Added 
Amarjit Singh, Naina’s maternal uncle, 
"It’s just that we found all this hard to 
believe, especially since Sushil and 


Naina looked so happy and contented 
together." 

Naina's parents may have accepted 
the police’s word regarding identifica¬ 
tion of the body, but that is as far as they 
are willing to go. Disclaiming all the sto¬ 
ries about her involvement with various 
politicians, Amaijit said, "Naina is not 
the sort of girl the press is making her 
out to be." He then proceeded to hand 
out copies of Naina’s bio-data prepared 
by him. 

Calling it Naina’s ‘True Story’, Amar¬ 
jit writes in the resume that Naina aban¬ 
doned her political career as "she fell in 
love with Sushil Sharma and his precon¬ 
dition to marriage was that she should 
stop all her political activities and forget 
about her political aspirations...Their 


house was no love-nest or a lovers’ hide¬ 
out as the press is making it out to be". 

According to Naina's uncle, Sushil 
had been living at the flat for several 
years even before he married Naina So 
it was not as if he moved into it for the 
express purpose of living with Naina. 
And anyway, both Sushil and Naina's 
parents were happy with the marriage, 
so there was no question of the newly¬ 
weds setting up house in secret. 


of 3 August, to express their grief on the 
death of their daughter-in-law and the 
Sahnis’ daughter. 

The families may be doing their best 
to pretend that things are hack to normal 
despite the tragic demise of Naina. And 
that whatever the allegations against 
Sushil, the Sharmas and the Sahnis are 
related by marriage, and will continue to 
remain so. 

However, there is too much evidence 
to prove that it is now blood that relates 
them: the blood of Naina Sahni, which 
Sushil Sharma is suspected to have spilt 
in a fit of anger. And it doesn’t look as if 
they will be able to keep that reality at 
bay for much longer. • 

Hrtym Mmhgmi/Nmw Dmlhl 




The note also claims 
that Naina was a "dutiful 
housewife and daughter- 
in-law. And like any 
other Indian wife, she had 
put her political career 
and ambitions behind 
her. Her parents-in-law 
used to call us on the 
phone regularly and 
always spoke very fondly 
of her good nature". 




)ut the fond in-laws 
)did not make it to the 
funeral. The next day, 
Naina’s brother circulat¬ 
ed a press release stating 
that Sushil’s parents had 
visited them in their 
house late on the evening 


Naina Sahni (above) and her father (left). One of 
the reasons why it took a month for the funeral to 
take place was that the Sahni family had refused to 
accept that the 15 kilos of charred flesh was Naina 
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The Thakur raj 


Mayawati's writ stops short of Dilerganj, barely 150 kms from Lucknow 


F br the villagers living in isolated 
hamlets in Dilerganj, barely 150 
kms from Lucknow, the capital of 
Uttar Pradesh, the memories of the 6 
July carnage will be hard to forget. 
However, the incident came as no surpri¬ 
se for those familiar with the terror tac¬ 
tics of Thakur IJday Pratap Singh and 
his son, Raghuraj Pratap Singh alias 
Raja Bhaiya, an Independent MLA in 
the present Uttar Pradesh Assembly. 

Such is the clout of 
father and son that it is 
rumoured that the laws of 
the stale do not apply to 
them. They Jive in a 
sprawling palace and 
own several square kilo¬ 
metres of agricultural 
land. And though prince¬ 
ly states have been aboli¬ 
shed, the Thakurs, who 
claim to be descendants 
of the rulers of the erst¬ 
while state of Bhadn and 
Benti in Pratapgarh dis¬ 
trict, live like kings. 

The Thakurs are a Jaw 
unto themselves and eve¬ 
ryone addresses them as 
sarkar s. The elderly Tha¬ 
kur has several 
criminal charges against him, but his 
influence has ensured that the police 
never touched him. In fact, politicians of 
all hues come to him regularly to seek 
his blessings in the true royal tradition. 

Despite his money and muscle power, 
Uday Pratap Singh has never had any 
political ambitions. However, his 
28-year-old son, Raghuraj Pratap Singh, 
has taken the plunge and is today an Inde¬ 
pendent MLA from the region. 

Raghuraj Pratap Singh, or chote 
sarkar , was in the news recently after it 
was alleged that he was involved in a 
communal clash on 6 July in which four 
young Muslim girls lost their lives and 
over twodozen houses in Dilerganj villa¬ 
ge, all belonging to the minority commu¬ 
nity, were razed to the ground. After the 
girls were killed, their bodies were hack¬ 
ed to pieces and dumped into the nearby 
river. 


Why were the Muslims made the tar¬ 
get of such a brutal attack? Villagers say 
that this is the Thakur's way of dealing 
with any kind of opposition. On the 
night of 6 July, Thakur’s men attacked 
the house of Haji Saeeduddin, a 
powerloom owner, who had dared to 
challenge the supremacy of Raghuraj 
Pratap Singh. The imam of the local 
mosque, Rasiuddin, tried to intervene, 
but he too was beaten up by the Thakur’s 


On 6 July, Raghuraj 
Pratap Sfngh'sgooits 
attacked the niDDgftv of a 
IMMsuoom owner ana 

lacvuiai ivuuse* 

Mooring to the 
mbioHtles 


goons. 

This is, of course, not the first time 
that the father and son have come down 
heavily on their critics. Villagers recall 
that in the last Assembly polls, all those 
who were working for the Samajwadi 
Party candidate had to bear the brunt of 
Raghuraj Pratap Singh’s wrath. An old 


woman alleged that her house was burnt 
down only because she did not support 
chote sarkar . 

The police claim that they did react 
after it was reported to them on 6 July 
that Muslims were being attacked. Ins¬ 
pector Chandrapal Singh Parihar, who 
was first to reach the trouble spot, said, 
"It was only on reaching here that I reali¬ 
sed the magnitude o! the problem. 1 
began sending SOS messages on the 
wireless. Luckily, the 
message was picked up 
by the DIG police, Alla¬ 
habad range, who rushed 
to Dilerganj with his 
men. But by the time rein¬ 
forcements arrived, most 
of the thatched huts were 
reduced to ashes. 

Prominent Muslim 
leaders of the state say 
that the Mayawati regime 
has been very, very slow 
to lake action against the 
guilty. Of the nearly 150 
miscreants who attacked 
the village, only 17 had 
been arrested and 14 had 
surrendered so far. And 
though the government has 
announced compensations for the dead 
and injured, the Muslims of Dilerganj 
are an angry lot because the Thakurs 
have so far gone scot free* 

But Nehaluddin, president of the All 
India Muslim Forum, has vowed to fight 
on till justice is done. He has even organi¬ 
sed demonstrations before the Vidhan 
Sabha to protest against the indifference 
of the government towards the 
minorities. 

Political observers say that the issue 
could snowball into a major issue and 
could cause irreparable damage to 
Mayawati. Especially since she is trying 
to woo away the Muslims from 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s fold. 

As for chote sarkar , he is dead sure 
that nobody can touch him After all, 
how can the king can do any wrong? • 

ShmndChandrm RnMmn/Lueknow 
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Exporting 

excellence 


’ 5 .ft." 


for 17 consecutive 

years 



Not a year’s been missed. Making If 'm 
P atton a consistent award winner ' 
for export excellence for " " ’ ' LaS T"' *T 
17 consecutive years' 

And, of course, a Government of 
India recognised Export House with 
Star Exporter status. 

The passion tor quality. That’s what wins our 
products the approval from Underwriters 
Laboratories Inc., USA and Canadian 
Standards Association, Canada. 


The will to win sets Patton apart as an 
organisation of unusual strengths - 
excelling in Industrial Fasteners, 

*- Builders Hardware, Luminaires, Tanks, 
Containers and much more. 

Patton We deliver excellence... the way the 
world demands it. 


Endeavour • Enterprise • Excellence 
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ON THE ROAD 

RAJDEEP SARDESA! 


Other side 
of the vale 

The secular Republic is on the run in Jammu 


In the plains of 
Jammu, death is 
like the common, 
cold — 

widespread and 
arbitrary. Laksh- 
man Das Gupta 
(not his real name 
since he doesn’t 
want any 

‘trouble’) and his family are only the lat¬ 
est victims. Gupta lost his teenage son in 
last month’s bomb blast in Jammu’s mar¬ 
ket. A slightly worn-out picture of his 
son at a school picnic has now become 
his soulless companion for life. As he 
shows the photograph to visiting jour¬ 
nalists, there is hurt and anger in his 
voice: "You only want some story, what 
do you understand about how people 
really feel. Why don’t you realise that 
there is no government here, that you are 
standing on Pakistani soil!" 

Karmic fatalism when tragedy visits 
us is part of our culture. Most Indians 
learn to accept over time the inevitabili¬ 
ty of death. But in Jammu, there is a diffe¬ 
rence. Here, there is a sense of betrayal 
that is aroused every time disaster 
strikes. And the 

betrayer in this case is not 
God, but the government. 

Over the years, much has 
been written about how 
Kashmiris have been alie¬ 
nated from the Indian 
state. Much less has been 
said about the psychologi¬ 
cal scars left by terrorism 
on the other side of the 
Valley. 

The "other side" is, of 
course, nowhere near as 
attractive as the romantic 
images of the Valley of 
shikaras, Shalimar Gar¬ 


dens and snowcapped mountains. 
Instead, Jammu is like any other mid¬ 
sized Indian town — crowded, dirty and 
unmanageable. It is also predominantly 
a bania town, where kirana merchants 
and petty industrialists have long flouri¬ 
shed and where the migrating Kashmiri 
pandit is seen as a business rival. The 
only bon vivant here is the good old Sikh 
cabbie who whizzes past the winding 
roads along the Tawi river with the case 
of a Formula One driver. 

The city has also been seen as a cruci¬ 
ble for the pluralistic traditions of Hindu¬ 
ism where mass and popular religion 
interfaces with its philosophical moo¬ 
rings. The sadhus, who are imbibing 
ganja on the roadside on their way to the 
Amamath Yatra, the Vedic scholars in 
their ashrams and the pilgrims who line 
up outside Vaishnodevi Temple illustra¬ 
te the rich complexities of Hinduism 
unbound. 

And yet, religiosity in Jammu is today 
shaped by the visage of 21 st century war¬ 
fare being carried out by bearded milit¬ 
ants from across the border. RDX, AK- 
47s, narcotics—these totems of modem 
terrorism have made their way into a 



Mast Bui: lumping the security forces on the run 




town which is more familiar with 
money, mahants and melas. As a frontli¬ 
ne town, it is almost inevitable then that 
Jammu has become a hostage to the con¬ 
flict between Hindu revivalism and mili¬ 
tant Islam. 


L et us switch back to Lakshman Das 
Gupta to understand the social impli¬ 
cations of this conflict. Gupta today 
believes that all Muslims are anti¬ 
national. He is simply unwilling to make 
a distinction between the Muslims who 
have lived for years in his neighbour¬ 
hood and terrorists being funded by 
Pakistan. Pointing in the direction of a 
Muslim buslee, he remarks, "They are 
all ISI agents, all of them. None of these 
bomb blasts could havt> occurred with¬ 
out the support from local Muslims. 
They are all terrorists!" As he says this, 
the red tilak on his forehead acquires a 
sinister look. 

Nov/, this is not an unfamiliar reac¬ 
tion. After the riots and blasts in Bom¬ 
bay in 1993, a number of middle-class. 
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agencies seem at a loss as to how to nab 
him. Last month, there were two major 
bomb blasts in Jammu. First time round, 
the bomb was placed in an auto¬ 
rickshaw. The police began searching 
every rickshaw that passed by. The 
second bomb was placed on a bicycle. 
So now, all bicycles are being subjected 
to body checks. Next time, who knows?! 

As for the official visits that arc paid 
to Jammu, they tire even more cursory 
than that of a television journalist with a 
deadline to meet. A/ad, for example, did 
spend a few moments in the city. But sur¬ 
rounded by Black Cals, he could do little 
more than pose for a few photo-ops with 
the bereaved families. Little wonder 
then that our globe-trotting tourism mini¬ 
ster has to look to contest elections outsi¬ 
de his home state 

Indeed, in Jammu’s suicharged 
atmosphere, politicians are the most des¬ 
pised species. Dr Karan Singh may see 
himself as the region’s Norodom Siha¬ 
nouk, but there is an ocean which separa¬ 
tes the soothing environs of the India 
International Centre (I1C) from the heat 
and dust of Jammu's Purani Mandi. 
When the scholar-prince visited his king¬ 
dom recently, he was forced to flee from 
the angry mob. And the Governor, Krish¬ 
na Ra6, who was once quite popular in 
Jammu, is now a prisoner in the Raj Bha- 
van, closeted in endless "meetings". As 
far as the Cabinet ministers who have 




Jammu is predominantly a to/a town, where 
kirana merchants and petty industrialists have 
long flourished and where the migrating 
Kashmiri pandit is seen as a business rival 


Maharashtrians had chos¬ 
en to defend the violence. 

"These Muslims deserve 
it, you just can’t trust 
them!" was a common 
refrain. It is not surpris¬ 
ing in the circumstances 
to discover that it is a 
local Shiv Sena unit in 
Jammu that is now draw¬ 
ing increasing support. The Shiv 
Sainiks here seem to have little organisa¬ 
tional connection with their counter¬ 
parts in Mumbai, but their rhetoric is 
similar. 

And as the political Hinduisation of 
Jammu gathers momentum, the ques¬ 
tion remains, where is the secular Indian 
Republic? On the face of it, everywhere. 
You can’t move a few yards in Jammu 
before encountering a constable in 
khaki. As he checks your identity card, 
gives your solar plexus a thorough shake- 
up and looks for a pin bomb in your wal¬ 
let, you feel reassured that the Indian 
state is still as powerful as ever. And on 


the day you arrive in Jammu, you are 
informed that Union minister Ghulam 
Nabi Azad is also in town to commisera¬ 
te with families of the blast victims. 
Strong and sympathetic, what more can 
one ask for from the Republic? 

But it doesn’t take you long to reali¬ 
se that this Leviathan has a matchbox¬ 
like fragility, and that expressions of 
concern by state representatives are like 
counterfeit coins. For all the show of 
security, the reality is that the militant 
groups have the government on the run. 
As Mast Gul, as befits his name, appears 
to be having a jolly good time criss¬ 
crossing the border, Indian intelligence 


been asked by the Prime 
Minister to visit the area, 
most of them seem to 
appreciate the chance to 
take dorshun at Vaishno- 
devi. The Prime Minister 
himself, of course, has 
chosen to avoid coming « 
here altogether. 

Where, then, lies the solution? 
Rewind for the last time to Guptaji. 
"Bring back Jagmohan!" he says, referr¬ 
ing to the former Governor whose froz¬ 
en turbulence continues in the IIC libra¬ 
ry, and then adds, "He will put everyth¬ 
ing in order and teach these people a les¬ 
son !" The implication is obvious: Jagmo¬ 
han alone can defend Hindu interests. 
And therein lies the tragedy of contem¬ 
porary Jammu — a society where relig¬ 
ion has become an instrument for 
war. • 


(The writer Is with New Delhi 1 elevision and was a roving 
correspondent with the Ananda Bazar Patrlka group.) 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Crystal-gazing 


Could 1995 have been foreseen in 1970? 


These reflections 
have been prompt¬ 
ed by my friend 
Nikhil Laksh- 

man’s icqucst that 
1 write a piece for 
his Sunday 

Observer on how I 
foresee India and 
the world 25 years 
from now, in AD 2020. Had I been ask¬ 
ed 25 years ago, on the eve of Independ¬ 
ence Day 1970, to adjust my personal 
pair of rose-tinted ■T aa Sm 
spectacles to gaze into p W^i 
the crystal ball and tell 
what was likely to happ- A 

en over the next quarter 
century, how much of M H 

what exactly has happen- W® 

ed till this Independence EvjfeySjE 
Day eve of 1995 would 1 
have been able to foretell? 

start with myself. 

Independence Day 1970 
saw me as a 29- year-old, vjj 

most said "promising" j 

(some said "rubbish") 
j young foreign service / 

oflicei, slaving away as 
under-secretary in what K„'; : 
for the foreign office was , i 

clearly the boondocks — R ; * 
the economic division of 
the ministry of external 

affairs, located in I- 

the outer reaches of Shastri Bhawan, 
miles from where "real" foreign policy 
was made — the hallowed precincts of 
South Block. 

My main preoccupation was to per¬ 
suade the Venezuelan}*, through our 
ambassador in Caracas, one Syed Sha- 
habuddin, to take on as many Indian tech¬ 
nical experts as we could spare for the 
development of the Orinoco basin. I am 
sure neither Shahabuddin nor 1 could 
have foreseen that 25 years on we would 
both be out of the IFS and into Parlia¬ 
ment; nor that he and I would have beco¬ 
me quite the target (and rifle) of abuse 


that we have succeeded in becoming; 
nor, alas, that the Orinoco basin in dist¬ 
ant Venezuela would remain as bereft of 
Indian technicians in 1995 as it was all 
those 25 years ago. 

AUGUST 1970 was the month 1 was 
struggling to ward off the threat from the 
combined forces of the foreign minister, 
the foreign secretary and the minister for 
industrial development that I agree to a 
transfer from Shastri Bhawan to become 
private secretary to the minister of 










t&'Mlr 


Who could have foreseen in 
1970 that Rajiv Gandhi, a 
commercial airiines pilot then 
just about getting his wings, 
would by 1995 not only have 
done his term as Prime 
Minister but would not even be 
amongst us? 


industrial development, a politician of 
considerable repute whom I had never 
met although, before his being shifted to 
Udyog Bhawan a few weeks earlier, he 
had been my minister in external affairs. 

For some reason that even 25 years on 
I am not quite able to fathom, Dinesh 
Singh was as adamant on my joining 
him as 1 was on keeping my distance 
from unreliable and unstable political 
patrons. I was overruled and ordered to 
join his staff. He went on to become suc¬ 
cessively my boss, then mentor, then 

--j - respected guide. I could 

Rk I not that day have forese¬ 

en the terrible tragedy 
that has now overtaken 
the family — a sick 
shadow of a man who 25 
years ago seemed poised 
on the brink of enduring 
fame. Little did we know 
that August day of 1970 
B that Fate had already pass- 

p ed him by 

August 1970 was the 
anniversary of Indira 
14 W* Gandhi’s first major poli- 

deal triumph, the worst- 
>ing of the Syndicate in 
t e ^ ect * ons which led to 

F : ? ip V.V. Giri becoming Pre- 

itV'BT s *dent. Everyone who 

* cnew an y*hing of politics 
" v ” was convinced that Indira 

- -J was a goner: she ruled 

thanks only to the support of the commu¬ 
nists; was opposed bitterly and personal¬ 
ly by the very Congress old guard that 
had been the brick and mortar of her par¬ 
ty over the previous quarter-century; tot¬ 
tered at the head of a rejected ragtag 
rump that had sown the wind in the dis¬ 
astrous elections of 1967 and seemed 
destined to reap the whirlwind in the 
next general elections; and, having natio¬ 
nalised the banks, was apparently bereft 
of any clear idea of what to do next. 

Leave alone the next 25 years, no one 
that Independence Day really foresaw 
what would happen over the next 25 
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months: that, some 25 days after Inde¬ 
pendence Day 1970, the privy purses of 
the Maharajahs would he abolished, the 
Patents Act passed, the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trace Practices Commission 
established, and the nation mesmerised 
by the call of ‘garibi hatao'. 

We could not have foreseen that two 
quite independent events — the first 
democratic elections in Pakistan in 
December 1970 and Indiraji’s quite 
unrelated decision to call elections later 
the same month, a full year before they 
were due — would by March 1971 
coalesce into the most dramatic develop¬ 
ment on our subcontinent since Parti¬ 
tion: the denial to Sheikh Mujib- 
ur Rahman of his right to form the 
government in Pakistan after his out¬ 
right win and IndirajiVs two-thirds victo¬ 
ry against the Grand Alliance of the Syn¬ 
dicate, the Maharajahs and Big Money, 
cheered from the sidelines by that 
mosquito (anopheles communalis) on 
the Right, the Jana Sangh. 

In 1970, could Indira Gandhi 
(left) have foreseen her end 
one October mom in 1984? Or 
Sanjay Gandhi, then just 
beginning to make his mark, 
that he would fall out of the air 
at the very moment everything 
seemed to be for him in the 
ascendant? 


NOR I think could anyone have foreseen 
that the birth of Bangladesh would lead 
to the present souring of relations, where 
Mujib’s only surviving offspring seeks 
to denounce the very Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship which put the seal on the joint endea¬ 
vours of the victors of the 1970-71 
elections. 

Nor could Indiraji — or anyone else, 
not even Raj Narain — have foreseen 
that the huge majority of 1971 would 
lead only into the dark night of the Emer¬ 
gency, nor that the Emergency would 
then lead to the decisive defeat of all 
those who had imposed and run the 
Emergency, nor the Resurrection of 
1980, nor Operation Bluestar, nor the 
End that October mom in 1984. There is 
no amniocentesis test to discover the 
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In 1970, eveiy good 
Tory would have 
told you that there 
was no way 
Margaret Thatcher, 
the new girl on the 
back benches, 
would make it to the 
prime ministership 
of Great Britain 


political secrets hidden in the womb of 
time. 

In 1970, who could have foretold that 
a state-level leader, on the eve of becom¬ 
ing the shortest-lived chief minister 
Andhra Pradesh has ever had, would be 
Prime Minister in 1995? Who then 
could have foreseen that a commercial 
airlines pilot then just about getting his 
wings would by 1995 not only have 
done his term as Prime Minister but 
would not even be amongst us? Or that 
his younger brother, then just beginning 
to make his mark, would fall out of the 
air at the very moment everything seem¬ 
ed to be for him in the ascendant? 

In 1970, Vikram Seth was in short 
pants, as were Amitav Ghosh and 
Mukul Kesavan. M.J. Akbar was cutting 
his journalistic milk teeth (on his college 
magazine?) and Vir Sanghvi was still 
composing essays for his Sunday home¬ 
work. Sunday magazine (even 
Mani-Talkl) did not exist; India Today 
was unborn as, indeed, was The Sunday 
Obsen’en ; the financial press consisted 
of a very smudged four-page Economic 
Times. Madhuri Dixit was not even a 
twinkle in her father’s eye. Manisha Koi- 
rala had yet to take her first bow on the 
stage of creation. And it was not A.R. 
Rahman but his father who was compos¬ 
ing that distinctive magical music. 

IN THE world at large, an Oxford drop¬ 
out, one William Clinton, was dodging 




No one could have foreseen 
the terrible tragedy that has 
now overtaken the family of 
Dinesh Singh, who is now a 
sick shadow of a man who, 25 
years ago, seemed poised on 
the brink of enduring fame 


the draft; and every good Tory would 
have told you that there was no way Mag¬ 
gie, the new girl on the back benches, 
would make it to PM. Mao Tse-Tung 
was into the fourth year of his Cultural 
Revolution (and spelt that way!). If anyo¬ 
ne had so much as suggested that it did 
not matter whether the cat was black or 
white so long as it caught mice, he 
would have been exiled to the Chinese 
Gulag like that inveterate capitalist- 
roader, Deng Xiao-Ping (spelt then that 
way), or, worse, made to mug up the Red 
Book by rote 

Brezhnev sal on the throne of 
Moscow; he was even sentient, and both 
communism and the Soviet Union see¬ 
med, like love or diamonds or the Berlin 
Wall (or even the Babri Masjid), to be 
forever. Jyoti Basu w as still a comrade, 
and Singapore the farthe r destination 
from Somnalh Chatterjee’s mind. And 
Yasser Arafat was a revolutionary — O 
tempura, O mores'. 

No one anywhere in the world, not 
even in America, had colour television. 
Neither cable TV nor satellite were 
household words. The pocket calculator 
was the only computer ordinary folks 
knew. There were no cordless ’phones, 
let alone cellular thingummics, not even 
fax machines; indeed, only the really la- 
di-da had seen a teleprinter or a photoco¬ 
pying machine. Even the electronic 
typewriter was a novelty, and lap-top 
not a word used in polite company. 

You had to stop off at least in Cairo 
and Geneva before your ’plane could 
make it to London Heathrow. The posh¬ 
est place in the Gulf was Bahrain — it 
had no oil but hosted a British airbase. 
And the poshest place in the Middle East 
was Beirut — it had no principles but 
hosted the Americans! Kuwait was a 
dump in the desert; Dubai a filthy little 
smugglers’ haven; Muscat a C* posting 
for the most severely-to-be-punished 
foreign service officer! 

The most sought-after den of licen¬ 
tiousness in the region was Tehran — 
the Shah and his sisters seemed ensconc¬ 
ed forever, as esconced in Tehran as an 
obscure Shiite cleric called Ayatollah 
Khomeini seemed ensconced in Najaf, 
Iraqi Mandela was in Robbens Island, 
Afghanistan was a stable monarchy. 
South Korea a developing country, Thai¬ 
land an appropriately-named R&R den, 
Malaysia a poor relation in trade deficit 
with India. 

Now tell me, Nikhil, would it really 
be worthwhile speculating on India and 
the world 25 years from now? • 
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Gives your car that advantag 


Automotive engine technologies are constantly changing. The 
trend is towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
faster and run hotter. This puts more stress on the engine as well 
as its lubricant. 

Keeping pace with these new technologies, Castrol now 
introduces Castrol GTX Extra-a vastly superior multigrade engine 
oil meeting API SG specifications. For increased resistance to 
thermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
engine- Castrol GTX Extra, with enhanced liquid engineering. 

The specially imported base oils, selected additive package and 
20W/50 viscometrics of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
extra advantage in the dusty, hot, Indian driving conditions. 


Castrol GTX EXTRA oners: 

• Exceptional engine protection and 
cleanliness 

• Longer engine life 

• Smooth, noiseless running 

• Reduced oil thickening 

• Increased resistance to thermal and 
viscosity breakdown 

• Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

In short, Castrol GTX Extra is recommended for 

'Extra' ordinary performance in all Indian 

and imported cars. 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 



Spreading the lie 


America says that an arms race is on in the subcontinent 


As was perhaps to be 
expected, New Del¬ 
hi’s view of its all- 
important relation¬ 
ship with Washington 
seems to have got 
focussed only on the 
Clinton administra¬ 
tion’s determined bid to supply sophisti¬ 
cated weaponry to Pakistan by cynically 
circumventing the Pressler Amend¬ 
ment. To an extent this is natural, 
given the grim history of 
the US-Pakistan military 
alliance, first consummat¬ 
ed in the Fifties and then 
revived with a vengeance 
during the Afghanistan 
war in the Eighties. But it 
is wholly wrong to con¬ 
centrate on just one ele¬ 
ment in the situation 
while neglecting its 
wider and graver 
implications. 

Another Indian reflex 
in such circumstances, as 
in evidence yet again in 
Pranab Mukheijee’s rep¬ 
lies to parliamentary 
I questions or media que¬ 
ries, is to start screaming 
about an impending 
"arms race" in South 
Asia. Today, this is fac¬ 
tually wrong and tactical¬ 
ly self-defeating. 

It is factually wrong because no | 
modernisation of the equipment of any 
of the three Indian armed forces has tak¬ 
en place for eight long years during 
which the defence budget, in real terms, 
has steadily gone down. Some imports 
of military hardware is unavoidable by 
now whether or not Pakistan gets the pro¬ 
mised package of armaments from the 
US. Some alterations in the shopping 
list may now be necessary but compul¬ 
sions for fresh purchases have been 
there for a long time. 

* For Pakistan bought last year 

from Frfttoe several Atlantique aircraft 
equippes^itithh Exocet missiles whose 


range is shorter than that of the more ver¬ 
satile Harpoons. It is also engaged in 
negotiations for the acquisition of Mira¬ 
ge-2000 aircraft. New Delhi has never 
said a word about these transactions; 
Islamabad would do well to reciprocate 
this restraint. 

To raise a scare about an "arms race" 
in this context will only play into Ameri¬ 
ca’s hands. US officials are already bear¬ 
ing down on both India and Pakistan, tel¬ 
ling them to roll back their nuclear capa¬ 




bilities to extinction. They will now feel 
emboldened to order the two countries 
about the conventional weapons they 
should or should not buy. This will, of 
course, be done in the "interest of avoid¬ 
ing a South Asian arms race". Hence, we 
need not fall prey to tactical follies. 

The key question now is whether the 
US Congress will allow the so-called 
one-time transgression of the Pressler 
Amendment. Judging by the tough time 
the Republican-dominated Senate and 
the House are giving a bumbling Bill 
Clinton, on issues ranging from the lift¬ 
ing of arms embargo on Bosnia to contri¬ 
butions to the UN, some believe that the 


package for Pakistan might not be 
approved. 

This may turn out to be a complacent 
view, Pakistan, with its 40-year-old con¬ 
tacts. is lobbying extremely hard at the 
Capitol Hill. It has, in fact, hired some 
new lobbyists. The Indian Embassy in 
Washington has not gone in for a recruit¬ 
ment drive, but its lobbying is no less 
assiduous than that of its Pakistani 
counterpart. 

The decisive lobbying is, of course. 


The real 

significance of Bill 
Clinton’s campaign 
to breach the 
Pressler 

Amendment is not 
that the Pakistani 
conventional 
armomywillbe 
augmented but that 
the US has decided 
to legitimise 
Pakistan’s nuclear 
weapons 


that of the Clinton administration. Its 
undoubted disarray should not mislead 
anyone into believing that it cannot get 
its way on regions like South Asia which 
do not loom large in the consciousness 
of Senators and Congressmen. 

The real significance of the Clinton 
campaign to breach the Pressler law is 
not that the Pakistani conventional 
armoury will be augmented but that the 
US has decided to legitimise Pakistan’s 
nuclear weapons. Merely to state this is 
to stress the alarming implications of 
this reality. Sadly, the power$-that-be in 
New Delhi continue to be silent about 
this stark situation. • 
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THE 

NAKED 

TRUTH 


The furore over an advertisement 
featuring two leading models in the nude 
points to the growing concern within 
society over vulgarity and obscenity 


t may be news to us, but it’s 
just nudes to them. The 
newly-elected Shiv 
Sena-Bharatiya Janata Party 
(B JP) government in 
Maharashtra has set new records in 
its crack down on what it sees as 
obscenity and vulgarity. 

The latest in a long series of 
actions was the banning of an ad for. 
Tuff shoes from Phoenix. The 
advertisement in question showed 
two of India’s top models (Milind 
Soman and Madhu Sapre) hugging 
each other in the nude, while a 
python draped itself inelegantly 
over their embracing torsos. 

The Maharashtra government seized copies of G and Cine Blitz 
magazines in which the ad appeared and both Soman and Sapre 
were summoned to the police headquarters to confirm that they had 
in fact been photographed in the buff. 


Milind Soman and Madhu Sapre coming out of the police station; 
(abova) the Tuff ad: getting the boot 


li 









Afterwards Inspector 
Vijay Arote, who interro¬ 
gated them said that they 
had admitted to not wear¬ 
ing any clothes and that 
had conceded that the ad 
was carried with their full 
knowledge. The police 
did not immediately file a 
complaint but con finned 
that they would collect 
further evidence after 
which Soman and Saprc 
could be arrested under 
the Indecent Representa¬ 
tion of Women Act, 1986 
and Section 292 (A) of 
the Indian Penal Code 
which deals with 
obscenity. 

To add insult to injury, 
a wildlife organisation 
announced that it intend¬ 
ed to sue them for cruelty 
to animals because of the 
things they made the 
python do. 

Soman and Saprc arc 
unapologclic. Sapre told 
a Bombay afternoon 
paper, "Milind has styled 
the pictures. He is not 
repentant at all. He says 
he will do it again if he 
has to." 






And within the advertising agencies, 
there is some support for their stand. 
Says Nandu Narasimhan, a copywriter 
with Lintas, "Why doesn’t anyone file a 
me ngi linst Khajuraho? That 


The Kama Sutra ad (above) and 
the Pantaloon Bare Necessities 
campaign: shocking people for 
the maximum impact 


is more explicit than the 
Phoenix advertisement." 
Agrees another copy¬ 
writer, Subha Menon, 
"The Tuff ad was very 
tasteful. Why doesn’t 
somebody ban Ila Arun 
or even magazines like 
Debonair ?" 

Others have not been 
as understanding. The 
Agnishikha Manch, a 
group of activists, demon¬ 
strated outside Sapre’s 
house in Bombay and 
burnt copies of the maga¬ 
zine in which the ad 
appeared. Sapre says that 
she has been shocked by 
the abuse directed at her: 
"People just walk up to 
me and shout ‘shameless’ 
and words even worse 
than this." 


T he uproar over the 
Sapre-Soman ad 
reflects many things. For 
one, it is part of the new 
government campaign 
against what it considers 
obscenity of any kind. 
For another, it is signific¬ 
ant that both models are 
Maharashtrians. The 
Shiv Sena is particularly exercised 
when Maharashtrians let the side down 
and outraged when they also let their 
knickeisdown. 

This explains some of the anger over 
starlet Mamta Kulkami’s suggestive 
poses: "How can a sweet Maharashtrian 
girl do this?" asked the Sena. And now, 
Samna , the party’s official organ, has 
taken to referring to Sapre and Soman as 
‘besharam Milind-Madhu *. 

Like many organisations of its kind, 
the extended sangh parivar has decided 
that it is easier to crack down on vulgari¬ 
ty than on crime (the basis of its election 
platform). 

Pramod Navalkar, the culture mini¬ 
ster in the Maharashtra government, 
first objected to Debonair in 1974. Ever 
since he assumed office, he has conduct¬ 
ed a crack-down against soft pom maga¬ 
zines, as a consequence of which two 
have failed to appear this month and 
Debonair has not carried the usual quan¬ 
tity of nudes. 

Gopinath Munde, home minister and 
deputy chief minister, has done his bit 
for the clean society. When he was on a 
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a whirlwind tour of Pune, 
he found the time to make 
an unscheduled stop at a 
pub and demand its closu¬ 
re. Munde justified this 
on the unexceptional 
grounds that, "pub cultu¬ 
re is alien to India". Not 
alien to the Shiv Sena, 
however: one popular 
Bombay pub is owned by 
a Shiv Sena leader. 

The Sena is also again¬ 
st waitresses or barmaids. 

It intends to resurrect an 
obsolete municipal corpo¬ 
ration ruling to the effect 
that women in some jobs 
can’t work after 6.30 pm. 

This will have the effect 
of forcing all the bar 
maids to go home before 
the bars open. 

Navalkar is particular¬ 
ly proud of the popular 
support foi his anti¬ 
obscenity crusade. "I 
don’t want the govern¬ 
ment to take the lead," he 
says. "Such a campaign 
should be initiated by the masses. 
The police too are doing their job, and in 
the very first raid conducted in the Fort 
area, the squad seized 26,000 pornogra¬ 
phic books and 8,000 obscene video cas¬ 
settes and pamphlets." 

N ot all of tnese schemes will come to 
fruition. There are 286 bars in Bom¬ 
bay that employ 1,486 barmaids and 
1,277 dancers. If the government had its 
way, all of them would close down ("ali¬ 
en to Indian culture") while the women 
employees would sit at home and watch 
TV. 

But it hasn’t worked that way. No bar 
has closed down and the dancers still 
sway late into the night. Apparently, the 
combined might of the restaurant-bar 
business has kept the Sena vigilantes at 
bay. The dancers have been reclassified 
as ‘artistes’ and the government has 
cheerfully accepted this distinction. 

There is, of course, a cynical explana¬ 
tion for the unwillingness of the police 
to crack down on such establishments. 
Last year, the authorities collected a 
total of Rs 1,72,800 as fines. There is no 
estimate of how much was paid up as 
bribes. 

Nevertheless, the Shiv Sena, despite 
its obvious sincerity, however misgui¬ 
ded, is unable to answer certain basic 


among the Indian middle 
class that levels of vulgarity 
within society have reached 
unacceptable heights. For 
instance, one can hardly 
ignore the obscene 
implications behind the 
average Hindi film song 
sequence that is full of lewd 
pelvic gyrations or for that 
matter MamtaKulkarni’s 
suggestive poses 


questions about the contradictions in its 
stand. Marathi tamasha, a native perfor¬ 
ming art, survives on vulgarity, sugges¬ 
tive gestures and lewd puns. The Sena 
has no desire to crack down on tamasha. 

Then, there is the problem of Marathi 
cinema. The leading director is Dada 
Kondke, who has made a living out of j 
vulgarity and double entendres. Natural¬ 
ly, there are no plans to crack down on 
him. Says Navalkar, somewhat defen¬ 
sively, "People have a choice in films. 
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They can stay away if they think they 
will be too obscene." 

And no doubt, the people are forced to 
read Debonair or buy pornography. 

H owever much liberals may disap¬ 
prove of the Shiv Sena and its postu¬ 
rings, it is undeniable that there i s a grow¬ 
ing feeling among the Indian middle 
class all over the country that levels of 
vulgarity within society have reached 
unacceptable heights. 


it should have some relevance to the pro¬ 
duct. Where is the relevance between 
MR coffee and sex? What was the need 
to use a nude body to display a pair of 

shoes?" 

The Phoenix shoes ad may be at the 
centre of the current uproar, but there arc 
many that have provoked comment. MR 
coffee used a couple making out to pro¬ 
mote a hot beverage. Mexx, a chain of 
clothing stores^ratuitously uses a naked 
woman. Sera footwear uses two women 


sexy words as the copywriter could 
think of that afternoon: Pom shops, the 
G spot, lesbian rights, phone sex, sen¬ 
sual aids, etc. The slogan says it all: Sex 
and Bare Necessities. 

I t is easy to laugh at the Shiv Sena or to 
argue that Soman and Sapre have a per¬ 
fect right to hug each other in the nude 
for the benefit of cameras. But to do so i s 
to ignore the growing concern within 
society over vulgarity and obscenity. 


Critics usually point to 
the advertising industry 
which tends to use naked 
women when fully- 
clothed ones would do as 
well. Says Brinda Karat, 
general secretary of the 
All India Democratic 
Women’s Association, 
"The Phoenix shoes 
advertisement is an extre¬ 
me manifestation of 
something that has been 
going on in our society 
for a long time. It is part 
of a larger issue: the need 
for an advertising code. 
None of the existing coun¬ 
cils work." 

Within advertising, 
some people agree that 
the urge to shock has 
gone too far. Says 
Gopika Chowfla, crea¬ 
tive director of Enterpri- 



At one level, it is satel¬ 
lite television that adds to 
the concern. At another, 
it is vulgar film songs that 
agitate parents. And at a 
third, it is the ready availa¬ 
bility of pornography. 

Some of this is inevita¬ 
ble. India is a much less 
conservative society 
today than it was ten 
years ago. And ten years 
ago, it was less conserva¬ 
tive than 20 years ago. 
This is part of the process 
of change. 

But what concerns 
many people is that while 
pornography may serve a 
certain purpose, obsceni¬ 
ty and vulgarity have 
become so much a part of 
life that it is difficult to 
avoid them. Films and 


se, "The Phoenix ad is not 
going to make anybody 
buy shoes. When you 
have nothing to say, the 
easiest thing is to strip 
someone. Even 20 years 
ago, they used women’s 
breasts to promote paints 
and motor oils. Now it’s 
just slightly more arty. 


Pramod Navalkar, the culture minister in the 
Maharashtra government, is proud ef the popular 
support for his anti-obscenity crusade. "I don’t 
want the government to take the lead," he says. 
"Such a campaign should be initiated by the 
masses" 


television are main¬ 
stream media. Parents 
may be able to stop childr¬ 
en from watching a ppmo- 
graphic movie, but what 
are they to do when the 
average Hindi film is full 
of pelvic gyrations and 
suggestive lyrics? 

That explains the con- 


The idea is to use nudity 


cem with vulgarity and 


to shock people." 

Others argue that if an ad uses nudity 
or sex to sell a product such as condoms, 
then there may be some justification. 
Says Tarun Rai, client services director 
at Hindustan Thompson, "The import¬ 
ant thing is relevance. The Kama Sutra 
people argued that their brief was to 
make condoms sexy and to dispel the 
notion that condoms interfere with the 
act of sex. So, the ad was relevant. But if 
you use women to sell tractors and gen- 
sets, then I’m not sure that it is relevant." 

Agrees Sajid Peerbhoy, "I’m not 
against using the nude human body, but 


in romantic poses that suggest lesbia¬ 
nism. The same note reappears in the ads 
for Chelsea jeans in which two lesbians, 
one with her knee thrust between the 
other’s legs, stare defiantly into the 

camera, and the copy reads, 4 F_off, 

leave us alone*. 

The Pantaloon Bare Necessities ads 
have already caused an uproar because 
model Sheri Meher-Homji claimed that 
a computer was used to strip her of her 
panties. Another ad iii the same series 
shows a naked man lying on top of a 
’naked’ Meher-Homji while the body 
copy consists of a recitation of as many 


obscenity in advertising. When 
things get to the stage where you can’t 
pick up a copy of Cine Blitz without hav¬ 
ing to stare at two narcissists trying to 
make a quick buck by posing in the alto¬ 
gether on the dubious grounds that they 
arc flogging shoes, then it is time to get 
worried. 

Thus, Navalkar and the Shiv Sena 
may be selective and even ridiculous in 
their approach to the issue. But that 
doesn’t mean that the issue docs not 
exist. • 

l^Bavadmm/BomtaymHlRriyM 
Mmligal/NmwDettri 
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Guest Column 


_AM RITASHAH __ 

The new openness 


The permissiveness in Indian society is merely a reflection of 

a global phenomenon 


R ajm Kothan, the political 
scientist and civil liberties 
activist, once explained to 
me his theory about the 
Congress party’s longe¬ 
vity. The reason the Congress had sur¬ 
vived while other political groups form¬ 
ed and collapsed, he claimed, was 
because it had an in built ‘thermostat' 
which allowed contradictory view 
points to co-exist w ithout 
dramatically altering the 
temperature. 

Now what, you may 
wonder, does the thei- 
mostat have to do with 
the current pornography 
debate? 

Everything. 

Look for a moment at 
the configuration. 

On the one hand, you 
have advertisers, film 
magazines, TV shows 
and celebrities such as 
Milind Soman and Pooja 
Bhatt asserting «hat India 
is in the throes of a bold 
new sexual revolution. 

On the other, you have 
the Swami Agniveshs 
and Pramod Navalkars of 
India bemoaning the dis¬ 
astrous effects of satellite 
television on our belea¬ 
guered culture. 

And now, consider the 
following: 

The general view is 
that the wave of permis¬ 
siveness sweeping through the 

country is a purely foreign import. The 
fact is that long before STAR TV 
brought MTV and Santa Barbara to our 
pristine shores we had our very own C- 
grade films (Pyaasi Apsara , Garam 
Jawani , etc.), then, in the Eighties, 
came video, which chipped away at the 
box-office returns of its monolithic film 
industry. 

In a desperate bid to compete and to 
keep the lower class and apparently 


depraved audiences coming to the cine¬ 
ma halls, filmmakers took to stuffing 
their films with ('-grade type lewd 
songs, rapes, wet saris and oodles of 
bloodcurdling violence. Cable TV, in 
turn, took these crass oiferings into 
middle-class homes where him viewing 
had become a daily affair 

The phenomenon did not (and how 
could it) foster a more mature approach 


towards sex. But it did deliver a large 
captive audience to a newly-emerging 
set of entrepreneurs who, in the name of 
progress and openness, could feed it 
slightly more sophisticated forms of titil- 
lation that it had grown accustomed to. 

H ence, the plethora of sleazy magazi¬ 
nes, the assembly line of starlets 
with more provocative magazine covers 
than films to their credit; books with 
more expletives than conventional 


words; chat shows with more innuendo 
than chat; fashion shows that resemble 
cabuiets, pop singers with steamy 
\ideos and bad songs; beauty contests 
with ratings for body parts, so on and so 
forth 

In the old days, fear of social ostrac¬ 
ism would have ensured that none of 
these could have happened. But in the 
changed climate of the Nineties, many 


of these trends were considered and 
certainly portrayed by the media as a 
Desirable Thing. 

And did the Indian public mind? 

Well, sales of Stardust haven’t drop¬ 
ped, Shobha De's books are a fixture on 
the bestseller charts and every middle- 
class mother dreams of grooming her 
kids for the catwalk. Which leads me to 
believe that The Reaction is not about 
moral outrage at all but something quite 
different. 

27 




Long before the introduction of STAR TV 
we have had our very own C-grade films 
like Pyaasi Apsara, while filmmakers took 
to stuffing their films with lewd songs, 
rapes, wet saris and oodles of 
bloodcurdling violence 
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The Indian middle class has long thriv¬ 
ed on a schizophrenic divide that allow¬ 
ed it to acquire modem traits without 
threatening the conservative core. The 
trick was two sets oi rules: one for the 
house, and one for outside. This divide 
made it possible, for instance, lor wom¬ 
en in purdah to don pant suits at lull sta¬ 
tions or men from teetotallar vegetarian 
families to cat meat, drink and keep mis¬ 
tresses Out of sight was out of mind. 

By bringing Western- 
style permissiveness into 
the home, television 
threatened this cosy 
arrangement and with it, 
the old power structures 
between men and 
women. My favourite 
delinition of "Indian Cul¬ 
ture" comes from a chat 
show on Jain Television. 

The subject was ‘pub cul¬ 
ture' and in the middle of 
the lacklustre discussion, 
one middle-aged man 
ventured this profound 
question: "I am very 
broad-minded," he said, 

"but let me ask if anyone 
here would let his son 
marry a girl who goes 
regularly to the pubs?" 

None raised a hand. "1 
thought so," he said trium¬ 
phantly, "it is against our 
Indian culture." 

The emancipation of women is an uns¬ 
poken but significant no-no on the lists 
maintained by the keepers of our Indian 
culture. It is no accident that most of the 
recent demonstrations against obscenity 
have as their targets free-willed indepen¬ 
dent women* Anjali Kapur, Mamta kul- 
karm, Pooja Bhatt. In fact, Madhu Sapre 
is far more likely to have won a sympa¬ 
thetic hearing from Pramod Navalkar 
(who ironically is one of the few politici¬ 
ans with interests beyond politics, one 
of them being Bombay's night life) had 
she been a stripper in a sleazy bar, i.e., a 
victim of circumstance, than a self- 
reliant model. It is also more than a little 
strange that men — whether stripping 
down io their jocks for film magazines 
or making statements like, 'We will 
drop our pants if we are asked to' (Shakti 
Kapoor) never seem to evoke quite the 
same level of indignation that women do. 

I t seems to me then, the ongoing debate 
is not at all about who we are and what 
we want. The debate is about keeping 


the lid on what goes on, or doesn't 
beneath the sheets. And that is where the 
thermostat comes in. 

We have on one side, a set of propon¬ 
ents who, while arguing that India has 
grown up, seek mileage from their abili¬ 
ty to shock and scandalise. We have on 
the other, the dissidents, who, on the pre¬ 
text of preserving social mores, would 
actually like to shove sex back iruo the 
closet; to return it to its old haunt where 


How are the people reacting to the 
new permissiveness? Well, sales of 
magazines like Stardust said 
Debonair haven’t dropped and 
Shobha De’s books are a fixture on 
the bestseller charts 



it can be enjoyed on the sly. Both have 
had their say and the status quo has been 
preserved. 

And that, it appears to me, is the real 
function of the thermostat; to keep both 
our options, desire and guilt, open for 
opportunists to scratch at one and the 
same time. 

Meanwhile, the real questions about 
our changing sexual attitudes, preferen¬ 
ces and needs remain unanswered. In 


1991, when I was editing Debonair , wc 
commissioned a survey on the sexual 
attitudes of Indian men. The questionnai¬ 
re was lengthy; there was no self- 
addressed envelope. 1 was not sure if we 
would get a response at all. As it happe¬ 
ned, over the next few weeks we got 
hundreds of replies. Many had inserted 
extra sheets, some had xeroxed copies of 
the questionnaire. It was to me one indi¬ 
cation (the recent spate of chat shows is 
another) that Indians are curious and wil¬ 
ling to talk about themselves. That per¬ 
haps discussing sex isn't that much of a 
blow to Indian culture. But who cares 
about that ? 

As India eases into the global market, 
there will be more sensationalism, more 
hype and more bare bodies selling a lar¬ 
ger array of goods and there will be 
equally loud protestations from our 
conscience-keepers. 

As for the rest of us, only the willing 
can be exploited forever. And perhaps 
that is our culture. • 
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—— POWER PLAY — — 

_ RAJIV SHUKU _ 

A damp squib 

The Vohra Committee report reveals nothing 


The Vohra Com¬ 
mittee report has 
proved to be a 
damp squib. The 
former Union 
home secretary 
was asked to probe 
the criminal- 
politician nexus. 
What he has done 
is to write a lengthy essay of this issue: 
there are no names and very few details. 
If only N.N.Vohrahad gone through the 
reports of the intelligence 
agencies, to which he had 
access, he would have 
done a better job. 

But then,Vohrahadpro- 
blems taking names. 

When this task was given 
to him, the home sccreta- 
ly was about to retire. 

Like many other senior 
bureaucrats, Vohra was 
looking for a gubernatori¬ 
al assignment from the 
ruling party and it is 
understandable that he 
did not want to annoy any-, 
body. The result: he did a 
wishy-washy job while 
investigating the 

politicial-criminal nexus. 

Prior to the tabling of 
this report in Parliament, 

Union minister of state 
for internal security 
Rajesh Pilot had told the 
media on a number of occasions that the 
Vohra report was a bombshell that 
would destroy the career of many a politi¬ 
cian and bureaucrat. He unnecessarily 
sat on the report for over a year, which 
only added to the suspense. Even Sharad 
Pawar wasscaredthatVohrahadmention- 
ed his name, but the former home secre¬ 
tary met Pawar at his residence in Delhi 
and assured him that thi$ was not so. 

The Vohra Committee was set up in 
the aftermath ot the Bombay blasts, 
'when there were allegations that many 
politicians of the city have criminal 
links. Later, however, Vorha’s brief was 
extended to cover the entire country. 


Since the government was sitting on the 
document for almost a year now, most 
Opposition leaders were dead sure that 
the report contained damaging evidence 
against ruling party politicians. But 
when, the Centre finally gave in to repea¬ 
ted Opposition pressure to table the 
Vohra Committee report in Parliament, 
it proved to be a damp squib. 

For one, the report makes only gene¬ 
ral observations, instead of making an in- 
depth investigation. If only Vohra had 
probed this nexus in Bombay alone, he 


would come up with several names who 
have underground connections. They 
include politicians, businessmen and 
film personalities. For instance, it is an 
open secret that half of the film industry 
has links with Dawood Ibrahim, the 
Dubai-based mafia don. He used to fin¬ 
ance films and had contacts with lower 
level politicians of almost all the parties, 
including the BJP. Today, Dawood may 
be an untouchable, but even a few years 
■ago, many people flaunted their connec¬ 
tions with the matia don. 

Vohra has said nothing about these 
people and his so-called revelations are 


known to everyone. For instance,Vohra 
has said in his report, "An organised 
crime syndicate generally commences 
its activities by indulging in petty crimes 
like illicit distilling, gambling, sattcu 
and prostitution. In port towns, the acti¬ 
vities involve smuggling and drug traf¬ 
ficking. In bigger cities, the main source 
of income relates to real estate by forcib¬ 
ly occupying land. The money power 
acqiured by the mafia is used for build¬ 
ing up contacts with bureaucrats and 
politicians. The crime syndicate has 


acquired substantial finances, muscle 
power, social respectability and has suc¬ 
cessfully corrupted the government 
machinery at all levels. In states like 
Bihar, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh, these 
gangs enjoy the patronage of local politi¬ 
cians cutting across parry lines." 

What’s more,Vohra does not suggest 
any remedial measures. All he does is to 
say that a nodal agency should be set up 
to further probe this nexus. This agency 
has already been formed under the chair¬ 
manship of the present home secretary, 
K. Padmanabhaiah. Let’s hope he does a 
better job thanVohra. • 
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Economic logic called 
fora review of the 
Enron agreement. More 
so since it was not a 
tendered bid. By all 
accounts, scrapping 
the power project 
altogether is like 
cutting off your nose to 
spite your face 



The Maharashtra government cancels 
the Enron energy project. Was the 
decision justified and what happens now? 


S he coaxed, cajoled, bullied and begged. Like 
Daphne Du Maurier’s invisible antagonist, 
Rebecca Mark haunted the corridors of 
Mantralaya, the Maharashtra state secretariat, 
willing to talk to anyone who would listen. And on 
15 July, in a final, desperate plea to save the project, Enron’s 
high-profile chief executive officer (CEO) said, "We arc willing 
to do anything." 

What she couldn’tdo was change the Bharatiya Janata Party’s 
(BJP) political agenda. And that the decision to scrap the Rs 
9,000-crore Enron power project at Dabhol was a political one is 
no longer in doubt. 

Sane economic logic calls for a review of the agreement— 
undoubtedly. More so, since it was a negotiated deal, not a 
tendered bid. But by all accounts, scrapping the agreement 
altogether is like cutting off your nose to spite your face. 

Enron was willing to negotiate on just about every ground on 
which objections were made—fuel, capital cost, per unit tariff. 
The government had asserted itself strongly enough to get an 
absolutely fair deal out of Enron and yet get the project 
completed in time. 

Worse, cancelling the project means that the state might have 
to end up paying damages to Enron. The company has already 
filed a notice for arbitration — which, according to the 
agreement, will be done in the ‘neutral’ territory of England. 
And the figures being quoted as of now amount to anywhere 
between US $250 million and US $500 million. 
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So what possible argument could 
there be for cancelling the Enron project? 

The BJF president, L.K. Advani, who 
more or less decided Enron’s fate, has 
objected to Enron on two grounds — 
first, that it was a corrupt deal and 
second, that it was an economically 
unsound project. The Munde Commit¬ 
tee Report (MCR) failed to substantiate 
any corruption charges. And since 
Enron was willing to accede to nearly all 
the demands of the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment, Advani*s charge that the project 
was economically unviablc is not 
justified. 

T he corruption ch&rge got sparked off 
by a statement by Linda Powers, 
Enron’s vice-president, before an 
Appropriations sub-committee of the 
US House of Representatives where she 
is believed to have said, "Our company 
has spent an enormous amount of its 
own money, approximately US $20 mill¬ 
ion on educating Indian bureaucrats and 
bankers." 

The Swadeshi Jagaran Manch (SJM) 
and L.K. Advani pounced on that 
remark, alleging that this was a confes¬ 
sion of bribe. Advani told a press confe¬ 
rence, "I would like to meet these 
bureaucrats and bankers who have 
graduated from Enron’s school of mana¬ 
gement." When Joseph Sutton, Enron’s 
! president, was asked whether the compa¬ 
ny had paid off Indian officials Rs 100 





A DIARY OF THE DEAL ■ l Understanding the I 'nnm fiasco 


MAY, 1992: Electricity Act 
amended to provide further 
incentives for foreign private sector 
entry into power sector. 

15 JUNE, 1992: A delegation of 
Enron officials comes to India, 
visits and approves of the Dabhol 
site. 

20 JUN9E, 1992: The SharadPawar- 
led Maharashtra government signs 
an MoU with Enron and partners 
General Electric and Bechtel. 

9 JULY, 1992: The World Bank in a 
report on India calls the MoU 'one 


investment Promotion Board 
(FiPB) gives "in principle' 1 clearance 
to the Enron project. 
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MARCH, 1993: Dabhol Power 
Corporation (DPC) made a 
subsidiary of Enron Corporation, 
USA. 

l2«liM,1»0PCand 
Maharashtra State Electricity Board 
jMSEB) sign a power purchase 
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crorc for the deal, he retorted, '’Don’t 
sell your country so short" A senior 
Enron official maintained, M lt’s absolute¬ 
ly untrue. You can dump the corruption 
charge in the Arabian Sea, just like they 
wanted to dump the project." 

Such rhetoric from both sides apart, 
the corruption charge is difficult to pro¬ 
ve and, by most accounts, vastly exagge¬ 
rated. As one former finance ministry 
official put it, "The fashion is to try and 
make a Bofors out of everything. If Rs 


pin down the corrupt officials, if any, 
and force the company to cut down its 
cost accordingly 

C hief minister Manohar Joshi, while 
announcing the cancellation of the 
contract on 3 August, gave five grounds 
of objection against Enron: 

• Lack of transparency in the deal. 

• Absence of competitive bidding. 


Though L.K. Advani tried his best to make out that the 
Enron deal was a bad one, eveiyone knew that the 
cancellation had more to do with politics. The Enron 
drama would give the BJP an election plank that the party 
was so desperately looking for 


100 crore was paid off in the Enron deal, 
then Rs 100 crore was paid off in every 
private power project in the country 
because all the costs are comparable. 
That is ridiculous. The most that would 
have taken place is the regular greasing 
that takes place in every deal — domes¬ 
tic or international." 

While "little corruption" is by no 
means justifiable, the far more feasible 
thing to do would have been to try and 


• The project will pollute the 
environment. 

• An unacceptable fuel deal. 

• High tariff rates for the power produc¬ 
ed by Enron. 

Lack of transparency is hardly some¬ 
thing one can complain about now. 
Every aspect of the deal is in the open 




JULY, 1994: The Central Electricity 
Authority gives its final clearance to 
the project 

srann, 1994: Counter- 
guarantee agreement signed by the 
central and state governments and 
the Reserve Bank of India. 

MARCH, 1999: Shiv 
Sena-Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
government sworn in with eviction 
of Enron as its main poll promise. 


. APML, 1999: Deputy chief minister 
. 0oDli^M«rideoftlte8JPi8 
- : appointed to review ffieErwon 
A gti asked tosubmit report 



1 JULY, 1995: The Munde 
Committee asks for a fortnight 
more to present its findings, v 
reportedly because of differences 
within the committee. 

19 JULY, 1999: Munde Committee:: 
presents the report to cijlef minister: 
Manohar Joshi who promises to ;v 
give his government’s verdict soon. 


3 AU8UST, 1995: After a fortnight 
of dHly-daHying, JosW in a 12-page 
note in the Assembly announces 
scrapping of the project, i-. C. 


9 AUGUST, %m Enron steps# 
ft^teeof^biirAiiononthe 
MahafasW&gwnment« 
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Orissa’s Enron? 

J.B, Patnaik threatens to review a power project approved by the previous 

Janata Dal government 


P ower politics bas come to acqui¬ 
ts a new meaning in India. Dwar¬ 
fed in ttte shadow of Enron, another 
multinational power project faces a 
review by the new government in 
Orissa. 

This lime, however, the tables are 
turned and therein lies an irony that 
seems to have escaped most people. 


thermal power station where the first 
two units had already been set up by 
the state-owned Orissa Power Gene¬ 
ration Corporation (OPGC). Follow¬ 
ing the central government’s new 
power policy, the project was to be 
implemented by the US-based 
AES Transpower. 

But like Enron, AES Transpower 


ing to a debate on the budgetary 
demand of the energy department, 
Patnaik said on the floor of the 
Assembly, "It (die AES (teal) is not 
acceptable. The government has a 
right to review it" 

Given the uncertainty surrounding 
Enron, AES officials went into a flur¬ 
ry. Moresoasthe teims of both agree- 



For in Orissa, it was the Janata Dal— 
which had been so loudly cheeriead- 
ing BJP’s scrapping of the Enron 
;had — that signed a contract yeiy 
itlflr m Enron. And it is the new 
state government that is 
taieview. 

the Biju 
$1 government 
i Rs 1,993 crore, 
t to be set up in 
«’« valley. 
Jdmgthe 

IMaitey 

ijijg.' 1 * <(!%'. v 



had reckoned without the changing 
political equations. After the elec¬ 
tions, when the Biju Patnaik ministry 
was replaced by a Congress govern¬ 
ment led by J.B. Patnaik, one of die 
first moves of the new government 
was to target the lb valley project 
J.B. Patnaik had for long been com¬ 
plaining that the AES deal was "too 
high-priced". On 15 July, three days 
before die Munde Committee Report 
was submitted in Maharashtra, Pat¬ 
naik said that his government too 
* was reviewing the AES dead. Reply- 


men ts are similar enough to have 
been carbon copies of each other. 

'' ' - 4 . t-*' 


• Against Enron's per MW ca^il 
cost of Rs 4.2 crore, the AES per 
MW cost stood at R$4.8 crdre, which 
Patnaik said was ptima fade high, 


• Compared to Enron’s par unit 
tariff of Rs 2.40, AES waseffering 
power to the government Rs 230 
per unit. The Orissa Stare fHk&Oridty, 
Board (OSEB) buysjpoww|rwnd» 
National Thermal Wwer Cmpoiti- 
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tion (NTPC) at Rs 1.70 per unit. 

• The Orissa government was com¬ 
mitted to buying die entire power 
generated by AES. In Enron’s case, 
the commitment was upto 90 per cent 
of the power generated. 

• Lastly. AES was die ratty project 
after Enron to have received a 
counter-guarantee from the central 
g&vcxAmeat if both Ow local electrici¬ 
ty board and the state government 
refuse to pay up dues. 


Patnaik levelled similar charges of 
"padding" and corruption, accusing 
AES officials of refusing to explain 
where an extra Rs 250 crore fitted 
into the cost. He told the House, 
"They (AES) are not willing to 
explain why Rs 250 crore had been 
included in the project cost.. .Unless 
they give us (dear answers to our que¬ 
ries, we are not going to accept it." 

Not surprisingly, the Janata Dal 
and its allies in the Left Front are com¬ 
pletely silent on the Orissa affair. 

The embarrassment the Congress 
has faced, courtesy Enron, however, 
may turn out to be a blessing for 
AES. The Congress can little afford 
to scrap the AES deal after having 
opposed the cancellation in Maha¬ 
rashtra. Besides, the counter- 
guarantee has been given by a Con¬ 
gress government at the Centre and 
the party’s government in the state is 
hardly likely to embarrass New 
Delhi on this account 


So. J.B. Patnaik made conciliatory 
noises oa AES after the Enron affair 
and said, "I don’t say that it is being 
cancelled, but it has to be changed 
and modified." AES, eager not to go 
the Enron way, is also believed to 
havepromised to scale down the capi¬ 
tal cost mid maybe, even cut its per 
tariff to lew than Rs 2. Reports 
have also been coming in from 
Atttflmi Pradesh that the GVK- 
Jegurupadu scheme has been asked 
tti sqaie down its costs. 

las finance ministry and power 
corpoestidos are now beginning to 
leant tftelessons of what negotiated 


deals can lead to in an open econo¬ 
my. But what a costly lesson it has 
■becri!* 


and widely written about. Absence of 
competitive bidding is the weakest link 
in the whole aspect, but like it or not, it 
wasn’t Enron’s fault per se. It was the 
central government's power policy that 
is to blame. 

Sharad Pawar, the former Maha¬ 
rashtra chief minister who negotiated 
the Enron deal, maintains there was no 
competitive bidding because "Enron 
was the only power company that show¬ 
ed interest in investing in India". 

That is not strictly true. There are 
seven other fast-track projects and over 
a dozen private sector power projects, 
over two-thirds of which have substanti¬ 
al foreign equity — Siemens in Gujarat 
and AES Transpower in Orissa being 
the two main upcoming plants. 

The fact remains that at the time, the 
central government had not seriously 
considered floating international ten¬ 


ders for infrastructure projects, appre¬ 
hensive that few people would be com¬ 
ing to India any way. It is an argument 
that the finance ministry stands by even 
now. The Planning Commission, bela¬ 
tedly objecting to negotiated deals, has 
said that these will cause problems as 
governments change hands, but that is 
more of a policy issue than 
Enron-specific. 

And if all negotiated deals were to be 
scrapped altogether* then each and every 
private sector power project so far will 
have to be dumped. A move that does 
not make for cither sound or stable eco¬ 
nomic policy. 

The third charge of environmental 
damage seems to have been made 
because it is now fashionable to speak of 
the environment in every issue No sub¬ 
stantiation has been made with regard to 
Enron. In fact, as the finance ministry 



Rebecca Mark (centre), the 
Enron CEO, made one last 
desperate attempt to save 
the project by declaring 
that her company was 
willing to do anything. But 
what she couldn’t do was 
change the BJP’s political 
agenda 


official says, "Dabhol was supposed to 
be a gas-fired plant. These people want a 
coal-fired plant. Pray tell me how coal 
can he more environment-friendly than 

gas?" 

The seriousness of the environmental 
concern was possibly best exemplified 
by a daily quoting Bal Thackeray as 
saying, "If the project is going to effect 
the greenery and the scenic beauty, apart 
from the world-famous Alphonso 
magoes, one needs to dump it." 

T he most serious charge against Enron 
is its inflated tariff. As per the agree¬ 
ment, Enron was to sell power to the 
Maharashtra State Electricity Board 
(MSEB) at Rs 2.40 per unit. Consider¬ 
ing that the MSEB presently buys power 
at Re 0.70 pei unit, the cost is far too 
high Further, after transmission losses 
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entre '$ new guidelines 



Private sector companies may ,, 
construct, own and operate 
generating stations of any size and 
: type (except for nuclear). 

• foreign equity permitted in, 

, generation companies. 

• A posMax return on equity of 16 
per. cent (at a Plant Load Factor of 
68.5 per cent) is guaranteed, based 

: onatwo-parttariff formula which 
covers both fixed and variable costs. 

•Additional return on equity 
slowed where flam Load factor is 
" more titan 68.5 per cent. 

h* Free repatriation of dividends and 
; , of Interest on foreign equity and 


ji A flve-year tax holiday is available 
. for new generation and distribution 
^companies. . 

Protection fromexchange rate 
tiPCtuatfons. 

*'■ ,/ ' V 

Depreciation rates on plant and 
^phiiwiyincreased. 

m Cu^dms dtfty on equipment 
fh^uced tiy ^p per cent. 

4* "AjAdepbwergenerator can 


j;govemmem. 


and distribution costs, the consumer 
could well end up paying anything bet¬ 
ween Rs 5 to Rs 6 per unit. 

Enron lobbyists have argued that it is 
unfair to compare Enron’s tariffs with 
those of older power projects which 
have the dual advantage of subsidised 
credit and depreciation. That argument 
is superficial. Relatively recent National 
Thermal Power Corporation (NTPC) 
projects, for instance, still supply power 
atRs 1.70 per unit. 

Two more clauses in the power pur¬ 
chase agreement could also have work¬ 
ed to the state’s disadvantage. The first 
was the decision to allow dollar domina¬ 
tion of the tariff. This meant that if the 
rupee depreciated, a not unlikely event, 
then the cost of power would automati¬ 
cally go up. The second was the govern¬ 
ment’s promise to buy 90 per cent of the 
2015 MW power generated by Dahhol. 

This last clause made no sense at all. 
More so since MSEB was getting chea¬ 
per power from other sources. 

Both clauses smack of a favour, espe¬ 
cially in view of the fact that the central 
government’s power policy protects 
power projects from rupee depreciation 
and allows a power company to sell 
power to others with the concerned state 
government’s permission (see box). 

The other charge against Enron is 
regarding the necessity of using liquifi¬ 
ed natural gas—which has to be import¬ 
ed at the cost of considerable forex out¬ 
go—when coal is far more easily availa¬ 
ble within the country. Using gas as fuel 
had also added to the capital cost on two 
counts—the need to construct a port for 
the landing of the fuel and the extra infra¬ 
structure requirements. Again, Enron 
had expressed its willingness to use nap¬ 
tha instead, sourced from the Patalganga 
belt or for an upcoming naptha plant of 
the Reliance Group. 

Enron’s extreme eagerness to negotia¬ 
te, in a way, indicates that padding was 
done — both in the capital cost and the 
tariff. As one observer put it, "These 
were negotiated deals. The government 
was obviously not asking too many ques¬ 
tions. There was no competition they 
had to bid against, so they padded costs 
wherever they could." 

Along with Enron’s willingness to 
negotiate, the fact that AES Transpower 
also seems to have agreed to drastically 
cut down its capital cost by about Rs 250 
crore and bring its tariff down to Rs 2 per 
unit, indicates that private companies 
who have negotiated deals exploited the 
absence of competition. Ironically, one 


of the DPC’s partners, General Electric 
(GE), recently complained against the 
Gujarat government for granting a pro¬ 
ject to Siemens though GE’s bid was 
lower. 

GE apparently claimed that since Sie¬ 
mens had agreed to absorb the costs of 
the recent appreciation of the Dcutsch- 
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mark, it meant that Siemens had padded 
its costs. The Telugu Desam govern¬ 
ment in Andhra Pradesh is also said to 
have asked projects in the state to scale 
down costs, And most seemed willing. 

One Hyderabad-based company 
which is actively looking at joint ventu¬ 
re investments in the power sector 
recently did an estimation of costs and 
found it was difficult to put a close 
costing. But, as one official put it, 
"Some private companies in the beginn¬ 
ing seem to have put an initial capital 
cost of Rs 3.5 crore per MW and once 
that was accepted no one either dared to 
or wanted to go lower." 
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Says an anti-Enron activist, 'That 
Enron has been lax in its own costs is 
also evident from the fact that it did not 
call for competitive bids from its sup¬ 
pliers. Bechtel, their construction 
people, and General Electric, their equip¬ 
ment suppliers, both hold ten per cent 
equity each in DPC. This means a cosy 


deal could have been worked out bet¬ 
ween them." 

N ow that chief minister Manohar 
Joshi has announced repudiation of 
the first stage and cancellation ol the 
second, what happens? Enron has 
already served an arbitration notice on 
the government and if the neutral arbitra¬ 
tors in London decide the case in 
Enron’s favour, the government is likely 
to end up paying close to US $250 mill¬ 
ion as damages. According to one Enron 
official, this includes the investment 
already made but does not include the 
demurrages the company may owe to its 


sub-contractors. If that is included, the 
government's liability may increase 
sharply. 

Manohar Joshi and review committee 
chairman Gopinath Munde arc so far 
making brave noises about not having to 
pay any compensation. Joshi says, "1 
don't think Enron will claim compensa¬ 


tion." Munde was more assertive. "The 
question of compensation may not arise 
at all because while signing the power 
purchase agreement, MSEB depended 
on Enron for information. But whatever 
was supplied was misleading. This con¬ 
tention will stand scrutiny in any court 
since it was Enron’s moral responsibili¬ 
ty not to mislead," he insisted. On the 
other hand, a former lawyer to Enron 
claims that the company’s case is 
watertight. 

The government has two other 
options before it. It could give the site 
over to another company to develop, in a 
tendered bid this time. Or, it could rene¬ 


gotiate with Enron after all. | 

in fact, there is a strong feeling in 
Bombay that despite the intransigence 
of the BJP as of now, a renegotiation can¬ 
not be ruled out. Having made this point 
and duly received accolades for humbl¬ 
ing a multinational ‘giant’, lew months 
down the line it could get Enron to cut 
down costs by say about Rs 1,(XX) crore 
for both the phases and accept the deal 
This would give the Shiv Scna-BJP alli¬ 
ance the further advantage of proving 
that Sharad Pawar’s Congress govern¬ 
ment had made a had deal. 

T he BJP has already received a pat on 
the hack from its most vocal oppon¬ 
ent - - the National Front. Within hours 
of the announcement in Maharashtra, 
Janata Dal's Jaipal Reddy and the 
CPI(M) Politburo welcomed the deci¬ 
sion in unequivocal terms. Says Jaipal 
Reddy, "We have opposed the project 
from the very w ord go. It w as not only 
the BJP’s issue. It w as our issue as well." 
And the CPI(M) s Ashok Mitra is 
already on record saying that paying a 
heavy compensation may be a better 
deal than allowing Enron to set up the 
project at Dabhol. 

A CPI(M) leader sums up this we- 
did-them-in euphoria among the Opposi¬ 
tion when he says, "For the last four 
years, it was a one-way traffic. It was an 
all-pervasive domination by the fore¬ 
igners and the multinationals. Now, it is 
proved that India still has the guts to 
throw out some of them." 

The Enron episode’s positive fallout 
may be a fairer review of other projects. 
But it was essentially an expression of 
the Opposition’s frustration in the face 
of the reform progiamme. There have 
been attempts to use other agitations as 
‘symbols’ of protest against the liberali¬ 
sation regime — the attempt to broad- 
base the Coal India strike and the abort¬ 
ed telecom strike — but they had so far 
fallen flat. This is their first real victory. 

But this was essentially the victory of 
the sangh parivar’s intransigence. As 
one Delhi-based economist put it, "If 
they (the parivar) could have their way, 
it would simply have been a matter of ek 
dhakka aur do. But in these days of 
reform, they had to maintain this facade 
of economic etiquette and set up a com¬ 
mittee to do the demolition job for them." 

How much euphoria such an econo¬ 
mic outlook can provide in the future, 
only time will tell. • 

Mtm Rmtl/Nmw DmIM with Lylm 
Bmvmdam/Bombmy 



The Enron episode 
was essentially an 
expression of the 
Opposition’s 
frustration in the 
face of the reform 
programme. 
There have been 
attempts to use 
other agitations 
as'symbols’of 


the liberalisation 
regime but they 
had so far fallen 
flat. This is their 
first real victory 
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POWER 

PLAY 

The Enron drama has everything to do with 
politics and very little to do with economics 


M aharashtra’s Shiv Sena 
chief minister, Mano- 
har Joshi, fought hard 
to retain Enron. Bullied 
into appointing known 
Enron-hater, the Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty’s (BJP) deputy chief minister Gopi- 
nath Munde as head of the review com¬ 
mittee, Joshi haggled till the last 
moment with the BJP to allow the giant 
US power company to renegotiate the 
deal. But the sangh pcirivar had made up 
its mind that Enron had to go. And after 
the BJP threatened to pull out of the alli¬ 
ance in Maharashtra, the chief minister 
gave in. 

The BJP hardliners, led by party presi¬ 
dent L.K. Advani, of course, tried hard 
to convey to the people that the decision 
had nothing to do with politics and eve¬ 
rything to do with corruption of the for¬ 
mer Congress government. But as the 
chief minister read out his 12-page state¬ 
ment on the floor of the House on 3 
August, there was little doubt left that 


the primary consideration was political. 

The chief minister could not prove a 
pay-off and even the staunchest and 
most consistent opposers of Enron like 
the director of the Indira Gandhi Insti¬ 
tute of Development Research, Kirit Par- 
ikh, felt that the deal could have been 
renegotiated. Soon after hearing that the 
project was scrapped, Parikh said, "To 
me, the most preferred outcome of the 
Enron deal would be if the government 
renegotiated Phase-I to an acceptable 
tariff and carried it through." 

Reports also leaked out that even as 
the Munde Committee was reviewing 
the project and the deputy chief minister 
himself was hinting at cancelling the 
power plant, the Maharashtra State 
Electricity Board (MSEB) was consider¬ 
ing an Enron offer to pick up ten per cent 
shares in Dabhol Power Corporation 
(DPC). Worse, in late July, MSEB was 
supposed to have provided a 132 KVA 
electricity line at the Dabhol site so that 
construction work could carry on. 



The conflicting currents within the 
ruling alliance in Maharashtra became 
clearer when the Rashtriya Swayamse- 
vak Sangh (RSS)-backed Swadeshi 
Jagaran Manch (SJM) admitted that the 
review report was wishy-washy. Two 
days after the chief minister’s announce - 
ment scrapping the project, an incensed 
SJM chiei Ravmdra Mahajan demanded 
the sacking of the state’s top bureaucrats 
for "watering down the report" and hid¬ 
ing key facts from the Munde 
Committee. 

The SJM called for action against the 


L.K. Advani had 
two objections to 
Enron: that the 
deal was corrupt 
and that the 
project was 
economically 
unviable 



The scrapping of 
the project has 
helped Pawar. 
Had there been a 
renegotiation, he 
would have been 
accused of 
okaying an 
overpriced deal 
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Qoplnath Munde handing over the review report to chief minister Manohar 
ioshl: the Shiv Sena wasn’t In favour of cancelling the power project 


chief secretary and the energy and finan¬ 
ce secretaries of Maharashtra as "the 
principal officers who decimated the 
final report" aud 'resisted" the new 
government’s efforts to expose the totali¬ 
ty of truth about Enron. Ravindra Maha- 
jan is the brother of Pramod Mahajan, 
the BJP hardliner who is among the 
staunchest opposers ol Enron. 

The pre and post-scrapping bicker¬ 
ings between the RSS, the BJP and the 
Shiv Sena were not a result of different 
economic perspectives, but different 
political agendas. 

Enron has never really been an issue 
with the Shiv Sena. On the contrary, it 
realised the immense financial liabilities 
that could be thrust on the slate if the pro¬ 
ject was scrapped. That was the crux of 
the differences — Manohar Joshi want¬ 
ed to avoid extra liabilities to the state’s 
finances during his term as it would jeo¬ 
pardise Shiv Sena’s chances of a re- 
election. The Shiv Sena sees itself as a 
regional party for some time to come 
while the BJP has its sights fixed on the 
Centre. 

And for the BJP, it was their first hope 
of finding a symbol of their swadeshi 


plank — possibly, also their last hope 
before the Lok Sabha elections. 

The BJP was supposed to be a right 
wing party, remember? But when finan¬ 
ce minister Manmohan Singh stole their 
agenda from them, the party looked 
around for an economic identity and 
after two painful years, it came up with a 
mantta called swadeshi. The only pro¬ 
blem was, no one quite understood what 
the party meant when it said it supported 
opening up of the economy but preferr¬ 
ed swadeshi. 

So, the BJP needed a symbol to drive 
home its point. Its roving eye fell on 
Em on, aided by the fact that it hoped to 
form the government in Maharashtra 
with the Shiv Sena. And Enron became a 
poll agenda. 

The BJP-Shiv Sena alliance came to 
power in Maharashtra in March this 
year, a review committee was set up in 
April and in July, it was Enr-off (pardon 
the pun, but an Amul advertisement 
used it earlier). 

But however hard Advani may try, 
he’s unable to dispel the impression that 
it was a political decision after all. The 
rift within the BJP has not helped any as 


Advum kept being categorical on scrapp¬ 
ing while spokesperson Sushma Swaraj 
told the press, "There is no problem if 
Enron wants to negotiate." On what was 
essentially a state government issue, 
RSS chief Rajendra Singh also let it be 
known that the sangh was pulling the 
strings. Long before the report was sub¬ 
mitted, he said, "There is no question of 
a renegotiation." 

Many believe, however, that Mano¬ 
har Joshi is still trying. His statement, "l 
don’t think Enron will claim compensa¬ 
tion" is being seen as an indication that 
Enron might not need to file compensa¬ 
tion. Even while reading out the deci¬ 
sion in the Vidhan Sabha, Joshi was seen 
to be sending out signals that could easi¬ 
ly be an invitation for renegotiation. "As 
per my information, the state govern¬ 
ment has full right to make changes in 
any agreement and such changes have 
been made on many occasions," he said, 
even while announcing that the deal was 
off. 

The Congress, on its part, has been 
strangely lackadaisical in defending the 
deal. Sharad Pawar made an isolated 
attempt at protesting against the cancel¬ 
lation of the agreement, but his was a 
lone voice. The only other statement 
came from finance minister Manmohan 
Singh who told a gathering in Ranchi 
that the cancellation may effect future 
foreign investments in India. 

In fact, Pawar’s isolation seemed com¬ 
plete when despite his attempts, S.B. 
Chavan attended a Shiv Sena-BJP func¬ 
tion organised to felicitate him on his 
birthday. Pawar had written a letter to 
the party president saying Chavan’s 
attending such a function may be con¬ 
strued as legitimisation of the Maha¬ 
rashtra government’s decision, but the 
party and Chavan chose to ignore him. 

In a way, the cancellation of the pro¬ 
ject has helped Pawar. He could now 
portray the Maharashtra government as 
vengeful, but so long as corruption char¬ 
ges are not proved, it does not tarnish his 
image. Bui if a renegotiation does take 
place, as many still believe it will, then 
Pawar will have to face charges not only 
of corruption hut also of okaying a gross¬ 
ly overpriced deal. 

But political equations change with 
the passage of time and there is still a full 
six months to go for the Lok Sabha polls. 
And who knows, Enron may be back by 
then. • 

Bmrttm Rmnl with Dlptmndra 
RmyChmudhurt/Nmw DmthlmndLyl* 
Bavmdmm/Bombmy 
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Prel ude to peace? 

Sri Lankan President Chandrika Kumaratunga plans devolution of powers 
to end the country’s decade-old ethnic strife 

E vents have come full circle Earlier that day, the President had devolutionary proposals and continuing 
for President Chandrika made another appearance on state- its military operations in the north and 
Kumaratunga. Last August, owned television, at the auspicious hour east of the island, 
the newly swom-in Presi- of 6.40 am, to prepare the people for the Besides, given the history of the eth- 

dent had gambled for peace package she would unveil in the evening nic conflict, the path ahead appears to be 
by holding talks with the reluctant Libe- and to ask for their support. littered with hurdles, especially as Sin- 

ration Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE). Whether the careful adherence to the hala chauvinism is rearing its head and 
One year later, she is again risking the auspicious hour will pay dividends is, of questioning the justification for giving 
odds and bidding for peace with a packa- course, yet to be seen. Already, the Tamils extensive powers, 
ge of extensive devolutionary powers to government is walking the tightrope bet- "The proposals are the most extensive 
end the vinous ethnic conflict once and ween offering peace in the form of the ever in their scope for devolution. It is 
for all. 

The first gamble didn’t 
pay off, as the LTTE rude¬ 
ly broke off talks'in April, 
sinking a naval ship in 
Trincomalee and killing 
12 soldiers within five 
hours of calling off the 
truce. However, this time 
around, there is renewed 
optimism that a political 
solution, rather than an 
outright military victory, 
might succeed in putting 
an end to the killings and 
the agonies of a people 
ravaged by a decade-old 
war. 

And the first step 
towards lasting peace, 
said President Kumara¬ 
tunga in an evocative 
speech to the nation 
before unveiling the pack¬ 
age, would be the identifi¬ 
cation of the root causes 
underlying the crisis. 

"The first task is, therefo¬ 
re, a new approach predi¬ 
cated ' on unqualified 
acceptance of the fact that 
the Tamil people have 
genuine grievances for 
which solution must be 
found," she said, and 
became the first Presi¬ 
dent to acknowledge the 
problems of the Tamils in 
clear terms. 

Chandrika Kumaratunga: 
balancing act 
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the best package to have been offered by 
a government so far to solve the ethnic 
problem. It is precisely because of this 
that it will run into a lot of problems/ 
said Jayadev Uyangoda, a political ana¬ 
lyst at the Colombo University. 

The proposals, termed by the Presi¬ 
dent as a ’’democratic alternative away 
from war”, includes amendments to the 
Constitution and, therefore, has to oe 
approved by a two-thirds majority in Par¬ 
liament followed by a referendum. This 
stipulation, combined with the intransig¬ 
ence of the LTTE and the fact that it is 
the first set of far-reaching proposals to 
be voluntarily offered to the people by 
any government, is likely to create 
problems. 

T he government’s reforms go beyond 
all previous attempts at a political 
solution to the ethnic problem. The 13th 
Amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution, passed in 1987 
following the India-Sri 
Lanka Accord, provided 
for the creation of provin¬ 
cial councils and a limit¬ 
ed scheme of devolution. 

The Chandrika packa¬ 
ge goes several steps 
further. "The government 
is seeking to rebuild the 
constitutional foundation 
of a plural society within 
a united and sovereign 
Sri Lanka,” said the Presi¬ 
dent in her address to the 
nation. 

And the first step 
towards that pluralistic 
society is the promise 
that Sri Lanka would, 
henceforth, be a Union of 
Regions with the forma¬ 
tion of regional councils 
functioning with a high 
degree of autonomy. 

The devolution scheme therefore 
deletes Article 76 of the Constitution 
which states: "Parliament shall not abdi¬ 
cate or in any manner alienate its legisla¬ 
tive and executive power, and shall not 
set up any authority with any legislative 
power." 

The proposed devolution, in contrast, 
provides for eight regional councils with 
exclusive legislative and executive 
powers for every province in the 
country. These councils would consist 
of a chief minister and a board of mini¬ 
sters to function for & period of five 


years unless the board is dissolved 
sooner. 

The titular head of each council 
would be a Governor, appointed by the 
President in consultation with the chief 
minister. The Governor would have the 
power to call upon the person enjoying 
the majority in the council to form the 
regional administration. Significantly, 
the Governor can be removed if the 
regional council passes a vote of no- 
confidence against him. 

However, the Governor cannot dis¬ 
miss the chief minister; he can be remov¬ 
ed only if he does not en joy the confiden¬ 
ce of the regional council. The board of 
ministers and the chief minister are col¬ 
lectively responsible only to the regio¬ 
nal council. 

A significant development is that the 
concurrent list has been done away with 
in the demarcation of powers between 


the Centre and the regions. Only the 
regional and reserved lists have been 
retained. Crucial inclusions in the regio¬ 
nal list are land, law and order, and regio¬ 
nal finance. 

Land will be a devolved subject. State 
land within a region required by the Cen¬ 
tre for any purpose within the reserved 
list can be utilised in consultation with 
the regional council. 

In the sphere of law and order, there 
will be a regional police service, headed 
by a regional police commissioner 
appointed by the chief minister in consul¬ 


tation with the Governor. The regional 
police commissioner will be responsible 
to and function under the chief .minister. 
He will have the authority to recruit, tran¬ 
sfer within the region and dismiss 
personnel. 

There will also be a national police sei - 
vice at the Centre to investigate offences 
against the slate, threats to national secu¬ 
rity, electoral offences and miei 
province crimes. 

The Centre will continue to control 
some aspects of finance. There w ill be a 
National Finance Commission to alloca¬ 
te grants to the regions. The regional 
councils will have the powers of taxa¬ 
tion in specified areas as well as domes¬ 
tic and international borrowings within 
prescribed limits. Similarly, the regio¬ 
nal councils would be allowed to regula¬ 
te and promote foreign direct invest¬ 
ment, international grants and deve¬ 
lopment assistance, sub¬ 
ject to conditions specifi¬ 
ed by the Centre. 

Another pivotal issue 
— the administration of 
justice — will be under 
the regional judicial servi¬ 
ce commission appointed 
by the chief minister. The 
commission will consult 
the national judicial servi¬ 
ce commission with 
regard to the transfer of 
High Court judges. 

Interestingly however, 
the Governor will also 
exercise considerable 
powers in this sphere. He 
will appoint a regional 
attorney-general who 
will advise him on the 
constitutionality of laws 
passed by the regional’ 
council. If a law is consi¬ 
dered unconstitutional, 
the regional attorney- 
general can, after consulting the Gover¬ 
nor, institute action before the Supreme 
Court. 

Other subjects in the regional list 
include agriculture, minor ports and har¬ 
bours, education and educational servi¬ 
ces (excluding national schools and 
national universities and the setting of 
minimum standards of training, exami¬ 
nation, curriculum and teacher qualifica¬ 
tions), local government and rural 
development. 

The Centre will continue to exercise 
control over key areas like defence, 



There is a renewed optimism that a political 
solution, rather than a military victory, might 
succeed in putting an end to the agonies of a 
war-ravaged people 
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national security, foreign affairs, curren¬ 
cy, atomic energy, civil aviation, shipp¬ 
ing and navigation, election, national 
rivers, and airports, harbours and ports 
with international transportation. The 
last in the series is meant to ensure that 
the key Trincomalee harbour remains 
under central control. 

Besides, the preamble to the Constitu¬ 
tion also states, tor the first time, that it 
will give "recognition to Sinhala and 
Tamil as official languages" and recogni¬ 
se English as a link language. The earlier 
Constitution had stated that "Tamil shall 
also be an official language". 

The question of the redemarcation of 
boundaries of trie north and the east will 
be decided after discussions with Sin¬ 
hala, Tamil and Muslim leaders. 

T he announcement of 
the pai kage last week 
was long awaited. The 
government had been say¬ 
ing since December last 
year, when the peace 
talks with the LTTE were 
on, that it had a devolu¬ 
tion package ready. The 
! LITE showed little inter¬ 
est and unilaterally with¬ 
drew from the talks on 19 
April. Since then, the Pre¬ 
sident and her key aides 
have been holding exten¬ 
sive discussions with 
political parties—includ¬ 
ing the Tamil parties — 
to finalise the draft chap¬ 
ter on reforms 
The "leak" in local 
newspapers a week 
before the package was "Thev 

presented to the nation 
only intensified the deba- Jflill 

te, with Tamil and Sin- frllDOrt 

hala opinion-makers ait- , .. 

ing their views and the lUfllCatl 

government lobbying 
hard for support. But the 
real test lies ahead. 

"This is only a set of proposals. A lot 
more has to be done between now and 
the time the proposals become law. The 
details have been left for discussions 
and consensus," the President told the 
press a day after unveiling the package. 

And it is precisely this consensus that 
might elude the one-year-old People’s 
Alliance government. While a large sec¬ 
tion of the intelligentsia and Tamil politi¬ 
cal parties have welcomed the proposals 
as a 'prelude to peace, Sinhala hard¬ 


liners see them as yet another step towar¬ 
ds Eelam that would widen the ethnic 
divide. 

" With a two-thirds backing needed in 
Parliament for the devolution package 
to succeed, the support of the UNP, 
which governed Sri Lanka for 17 years, 
is vital. So far,lhe main Opposition par¬ 
ty, led by former Prime Minister Ranil 
Wickrernasinghe, has been noncommit¬ 
tal about its support. 

"The UNP may not find it so easy to 
oppose the package. If it opposes the 
reforms, it will also be opposing the 
chance for peace. The majority of 
people — Sinhalese and Tamils alike — 
are for moderation. The party will find it 
difficult to ignore this electorate," said 
an analyst. 
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which exercises complete control over 
the Jaffna peninsula. And, even if the 
package should sail smoothly in Parlia¬ 
ment, there is no guarantee that the 
LTTE will let the government imple¬ 
ment it. 

"According to my own analysis, there 
is very little chance that the LTTE will 
accept the package. They refused to 
accept it even when the truce was on," 
admitted President Kumaratunga at her 
press conference. "The package is not 
for the LTTE, but for the Tamil people," 
she said. 

Tamil political parties like the Tamil 
United Liberation Front and the 
People’s Liberation Organisation of 
Tamil Eelam are hopeful that a package, 
which is acceptable to 
the Tamil people, would 
eventually isolate the 
LTTE politically. 

"Minds will begin to stir. 


Those in LTTE areas are 
unable to express their 
opinions freely but who 
can ignore the rumblings 
of discontent 9 After all, 
even Prabhakaran will 
not last without his fol¬ 
lowers," said a Tamil poli¬ 
tical leader. 



"The very fact that the army set out to capture 
Jaffna in Operation Leap Forward was an 
important signal. This, along with the package, 
indicates that the government means business," 
said an academic 


But there are others who point to the 
UNP’s election manifesto which oppos¬ 
ed any redemarcation of boundaries and 
extensive devolution. The manifesto 
can’t be changed until November, when 
the executive committee of the party is 
to meet. 

C learly, the government is only too 
aware of the pitfalls ahead. The 
UNP is only one of the hurdles. The big 
player in the military field is the LTTE, 


With lobbying for the 
package, widely viewed 
as the best offer from any 
government in Sri Lan¬ 
kan history, and the war 
effort going on simulta¬ 
neously, the government 
may have acquired an 

inturp edgc - ” The very fact that 

ipiuic the army set out to captu- 

san re Jaffna in Operation 

oliflof. Leap Forward was an 

civagc, important signal. This, 

iness," with the package, reinfor¬ 

ces the fact that the 
government means busi- 
ness," said Pro¬ 

fessor Bertram Bastianpillai, an 
academic. 

Besides, even if nothing comes out of 
the package immediately, the founda¬ 
tions for a new process would have been 
laid. "The most positive feature of this is 
that the ambit for devolution has been 
widening despite the war," said Uyango- 
da, and added, "In the long run. the 
LTTE will find it difficult to carry on a 
long war." • 

MInu Jmln/Colombo 
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Great 

expectations. 


Great 

results. 


That’s _ _ • 

le a de rship 


mactumi 


It's no! easy being No 1 Because 
customers expect more from us But 
that's the price a leader pays. 

At Sundram Fasteners, we thrive 
on the challenge Staying miles 
ahead of the competition - in 
many ways. 

Like continuously investing in 

additional capacities at our 

Madras and Madurai plants. And 
commissioning a brand-new plant 
at Pondicherry. 

Technological upgradations 

to meet the needs of new 
generation vehicles 

New initiatives like business 
process re-engineering and 

TPM (Total Productive Maintenance) 
to help us reach global standards 
of excellence 

Offering total fastener 
solutions - with India's widest 
range, inventory management 
packages, design advice and 
self-certification. 

Backed by ISO 9000 certified 
quality management systems - 
India's first. 



That's why Sundram Fasteners is 
No. 1 in the OEM market. No. 1 in 
retail sales. And No. 1 in exports. 

We haven't forgotten how we got 
there. By staying tuned to our 
customers' needs ond acting on 
their inputs. With the vision and 
drive to keep us thinking ahead. 
And moving ahead 

To us, that's leadership in action. 
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A FAMILY AT WAR 


A ll is not well within the rul¬ 
ing family of Andhra 
Pradesh. After remaining 
in the shadows of N.T. 
Rama Rao during the 
Telugu Desam Party’s (TDP) first stint 
in power between 1983 and 1989, 
NTR’s children, all ten of them, have 
come out openly to demand a share of 
power. What began as a fight for the Tek- 
kali Assembly seat’ vacated by NTR — 
he was elected from two constituencies 
— in Febniary has now snowballed into 
a bitter succession war between the 
Andhra Pradesh chief minister’s sons on 
the one hand and his second wife, J^aksh- 
mi Parvathi, on the other. 

It was largely because of the opposi¬ 
tion from his sons that NTR did not give 
thajtarty ticket to Lakshmi Parvathi to 
:est from Tekkali, but over the 
NTR’s second wife has consol i- 
— — - 


The Telugu Desam 
Party is plunged into 
chaos as N. T. Rama 
Rao’s children turn 
against their father 


dated her position in the parly. In fact, 
Lakshmi Parvathi has now emerged as a 
new power centre in Andhra Pradesh. 

At the forefront of the opposition to 
NTR and his wife is the Andhra Pradesh 
CM’s third son, Harikrishna. The latter 
is dead against NTR promoting his wife, 
and Hariknshna has been campaigning 
against Lakshmi Parvathi ever since she 
made her political intentions clear. He 
has ridiculed his stepmother and criticis¬ 


ed her for patronising Congress defec¬ 
tors who joined the TDP recently. 

So far, Lakshmi Parvathi has maintai¬ 
ned a dignified silence. But last week, 
she hit back by suspending the Nellorc 
TDP legislator and NTR Fans Associa¬ 
tion activist, Ramesh Reddy, for siding 
with Harikrishna. Not the one to take 
such an insult lying down, Harikrishna 
led demonstrations in front of NTR’s 
Banjara Hills residence, but the chief 
minister refused to revoke the suspen¬ 
sion order on Reddy. 

M uch of the problem has to do with 
NTR’s style of functioning. The 
chief minister considers the TDP has his 
personal fiefdom and takes decisions 
without the knowledge of even senior 
party leaders. Of late, however, NTR 
has been consulting one person, his 
second wife, Lakshmi Parvathi, who has 
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1 Laksftni Parv^ is an outsider' 

Harikrishna,, NTR *s rebel son, on why he is opposing 
his stepmother 

to fecus on pie grievances of fee 
partyme® who are feeling Ignored. 


no locus standi in cither the party or the 
government. 

This has not only been resented by par¬ 
ty members, even NTR’s family has 
gone against the chief mini ster. Their tar- • 
get, of course, is Lakshmi Parvathi. 
Even his two powerful sons-in-law, Dr 
D. Vekateswar Rao, a TDP MP, and 
Chandrababu Naidu, the state finance 
minister, have openly opposed Lakshmi 
Parvathi’s entry into politics. 

Faced with mounting pressure to keep 
Lakshmi Parvathi out of party politics, 
NTR tried to smother dissent by wedd¬ 
ing out critics from key party posts. The 
chief minister revamped the TOP’S cen¬ 
tral executive, propaganda and discipli¬ 
nary committees unilaterally, without 
consulting any senior party leaders. 
What’s more, NTR has deliberately kept 
the post of the general secretary vacant, 
probably to give the job to Lakshmi Par¬ 
vathi at a later time. 


Sunday: Why arc you so htotfle 
towards your stepmother, 
Lakshmi Parvathi? 

Harikriahna: Ihave nothing 
personal against her and I’m only 
trying to contain the damage she is 
doing to my father and the party. 

Q: NTR had refined to accept that 
you’re a TDP member and th*t 
your Harikrishna Yura Sena baa 
anything to with TDP. 

A: Five months ago, I wfct asked by 
him to lead the youth in Tehigu 


Os Am vau not brine laalntodba 
A: I am 

Almost half the state CftbiiM and the 
TDP togislatnre fed the same why 
abcait Lakshim Parvathi. Bmocme of 
them wish to annoy their Amut 
<NTR). 

Q: Why can’t you reaolveyuur 



The move boome- 
ranged. Senior party 
leaders as well as his fami¬ 
ly rose in revolt. Chandra- 
babu Naidu now joined 
Harikrishna in the cam¬ 
paign against Par¬ 
vathi, leading NTR to 
threaten that he would dis¬ 
solve the Assembly and 
recommend fresh polls. 

And to drive home the 
message to the likes of 
Chandrababu, Rama Rao 
said, "There should be 
only one group, the 
NTR’s group, in the par¬ 
ty. Those who wish to cri¬ 
ticise me and do not feel 
happy about my actions 
can go out of the TDP and 
form their own political 
party." 

NTR, however, is 
unwilling to take Hank- 
rishna’s revolt seriously. He still 
feels that his third son is "foolish" and 
"innocent". But Lakshmi Parvathi has 
made it clear that though she is willing to 
patch up with NTR’s two other sons, 
Jayakrishna and Balakrishna, she will 
have nothing to do with both Harikrish¬ 
na and Chandrababu Naidu. 

NTR’s problems have been compoun¬ 
ded by the fact that the local media, too, 
have turned against him. And this, too, 
largely because of Lakshmi Parvathi, 
whom the local journalists refer to as 
NTR’s "kitchen Cabinet". She controls 


Desam. If he feds differently now* 
he must have been misled. I bope be 
wiUsotw^ischismistala^ai^ 
call me tack. 

Q:Why<ttdywddyNTR^onkrs 

A: Ihave not defiedany trfhirbttiet*. 
HeishkeCtedten*. 

’ y njs * 


PUrevtM *>MTBgh dtecurekma? 

A: Why should I discuss anything 
with a non-entity? She is neither a 
family member nor a leader of the 
TDP. She is just nothing to me. 

Q: Why are you so angry with her? 
A: Since the last one year, NTR has 
been under the evil influence of an 
outsider. That outsider is none other 
than Lakshmi Parvathi. We ate nil 
worried abo6t NTR’s well-being. 

Q: You have reportedly objected * 
to the biography of NTR written 
by Lakshmi Parvathi. Why? 

A: One should read it to understand 
the damage it is causing to the 
reputation ofNTR and our family. 

She has maligned tee good name of 
my mother by unnecessarily 
referring to her. 

Moreover, she shamelessly refers 
to her private life with her first 
husband aiul also the romantic . 
lifestyle of NTR, Such writings are 
good as bedroom povets, but oom a 
biography rtf # nattoad tefdor tjke 
NTR. 

Q:Wh«twilyoudoifNTR 
mufiliitin | — 

Us pottkAl successor? 

AiMywtedoowiUbevetvsteito 
to that of teqr other Telugu Desam 

Nmlroft e amrn t m pg $ gasap. •, f> 
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access to the chief minister and even 
calls up editors to express her unhapi- 
ness about any criticism of the chief 
minister. 

And, of late, Lakshmi Parvathi is also 
not hiding her political ambitions. 
Recently, in an interview to a local 
daily, she claimed that she had played an 
active role in NTR’s political career. 
"As his wife, it is my duty to defend him 


On his father's birthday this year, 
Harikrishna put up huge cut-outs of 
NTR and his first wife in Hyderabad just 
to spite Lakshmi Parvathi. What’s more, 
this rebel son of NTR is now touring the 
state to gamer public support for his 
cause. In the beginning, Harikrishna 
received the support of his brother- 
in-law, finance minister Chandrababu 
Naidu. He remains opposed to Lakshmi 



and also keep him updated about the fee- 
ings of his partymen," she said. And des¬ 
pite her protestations that she does not 
interfere in party or administrative 
affairs, the truth is otherwise. The chief 
minister's visitors’ list is screened by 
her and she also holds durbars at* the 
CM’s Banjara Hills residence where she 
receives petitions and gives instructions 
to partymen, 

P olitical observers feel that by now, 
Lakshmi Parvathi would have occu¬ 
pied a key party post had it not been for 
Harikrishna’s opposition. Discontent 
had been brewing in NTR’s family ever 
si^p Rama Rao married for a second 
I time, but it is only now that Lakshmi Par- 
I valhii^being publicly humiliated. 


-El jJjJLm . 








*5 ^ { 


Parvathi, but is distancing himself from 
Harikrishna because he does not 
approve of the way the latter is going 
about openly defying NTR. 

For instance, the chief minister had 
asked his son to call off his district tours. 
Harikrishna refused to do so. And when 
NTR told partymen that Harikrishna 
was not a member of the TDP, the 
latter walked into his offi¬ 
ce and flashed his mem¬ 
bership receipts till 1994. 

In fact, Harikrishna 
seems to be getting defi¬ 
ant by the day. Recently, 
he alleged that NTR was 
ignoring partymen who 
has been working for him 
for the past 15 years. 
Harikrishna has even tak¬ 
en exception to Lakshmi 
Parvathi’s biography of 
his father, where he says 
she maligned his mother, 
NTR’s first wife, and 
recounted the chief mini¬ 
ster’s romantic activities. 
This, Harikrishna feels, 
amounted to belittling a 
national leader. 

One fallout of this 
family war is that partym¬ 
en are a confused lot. 
They do not know which 
side to take and are even 
unsure of their own posi¬ 
tions. Most senior 
I leaders, however, swear 
by Lakshmi Parvathi as 
they know that she is the 
| one who is calling the 
shots in the party. 

What happens now is anybody’s 
guess. NTR has already made too many 
enemies and if the present discontent 
among partymen is not taking on the 
form of a full-fledged revolt, it is only 
because of Rama Rao’s stature. Most 
TDP leaders know that the party will 
mean nothing without the charisma of 
NTR. 

But then, you cannot afford to go on 
provoking and humiliating people for 
too long. Harikrishna has raised the ban¬ 
ner of revolt. Chandrababu Naidu nur¬ 
ses a grievance towards NTR for promo¬ 
ting an outsider. The chief minister’s 
other sons, too, are a disgruntled lot. The 
combination could be a sure recipie for 
disaster for the TDP. • 
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Unity in (bio)diversity 

SAARC nations team up to look after theirflora andfauna 


A lthough thorny political pro¬ 
blems continue to sour relations 
between some of the seven South 
Asian nations — Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
India, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka — they have agreed to jointly 
manage their floral and faunal resources. 

Several rare and endangered species 
arc common to these countries. The 
musk deer and the one-horned rhino, for 
example, arc found in India as well as 
Nepal, while the moun¬ 
tain goat population is 
shared by India and 
Pakistan. The white¬ 
winged wood duck has its 
habitat in India and 
Bangladesh. Common 
varieties of fish arc found 
across the entire Indo- 
Pacific region, touching 
India, Sri Lanka, 

Bangladesh and Pakistan. 

Moreover, there are 
overlapping bio- 

reserves, such as Manas 
(between India and Bhu¬ 
tan), the Sunderbans (bet¬ 
ween India and 

Bangladesh) and the Gulf 
of Mannar and Palk Strait 
(between India and Sri 
Lanka). 

And now, an initiative has been taken 
towards common management of these 
resources. As a first step, a project has 
been launched for the assessment of bio¬ 
diversity in the region. The preparatory 
workshop was held in Calcutta between 
12 and 19 June. 

When the Zoological Survey of India. 
(ZSI) approached the Colombo-based 
South Asia Cooperative Environmental 
Programme (SACEP) — a part of the 
United Nations Environment Program¬ 
me (UNEP) — with the proposal early 
this year, SACEP readily agreed. And in 
March, Dr Asish Ghosh, director, ZSI, 
signed a memorandum of understanding 
with the regional body. Assistance was 
offered by the Norwegian development 
agency, NORAD. 

"It is the first multilateral programme 
of the ZSI in its 80-year history," said Dr 


Ghosh, who is also the project’s national 
coordinator for India. "But the ZSI is 
competent enough for such a task, as it 
has the longest experience in this field in 
Asia," he added. 

The objectives of the programme are: 

• To have a clear idea of the faunal, flo¬ 
ral and microbial resources of each coun¬ 
try at the species, ecosystem and genetic 
levels. 



county will take stock of its 
biological resources. Attheend 
of 18 months, a Regional 
Bio-diversity Document will be 


• To protect them through legal 


• To manage the regional biological 
resources through collaborative efforts. 


preserving, sharing or parting with the 
genetic material available in the region 
for common benefits. 

During the 18-month programme, 
each country will take stock of its bio¬ 
diversity. The purpose of the Calcutta 
workshop was to determine the metho¬ 
dology for this assessment. The particip¬ 
ants were the national coordinators and 
experts from the seven countries, 
apart from the representa- 
< tive of a Sri Lankan non¬ 
governmental organisa¬ 
tion, March for Progress, 
which was nominated by 
the SACEP secretariat. 

It was decided that Dr 
Ghosh will tour all the 
countries in November to 
review the project’s pro¬ 
gress. After another six 
months, a workshop will 
be held either in Pakistan 
or in Maldives to discuss 
the country reports. "At 
the end of onc-and-a-half 
years, we will have what 
wc call a Regional Bio¬ 
diversity Document," 
said Dr Ghosh. There 
may be a second phase of 
the programme for inten¬ 
sive assessment. 

The ZSI director was enthusiastic 
about the workshop’s outcome. "It was 
not only a scientific discussion but an 
exercise in friendship and fraternity," he 
said. 

Whatever may be the differences 
among the South Asian neighbours in 
other respects, they were all equally 
eager to cooperate for the preservation 
of the region’s bio-diversity. 

"The response from Pakistan was 
very encouraging and the issue of shar¬ 
ing of river water between India and 
Bangladesh did not cast a shadow here 
as we agreed to cooperate on the preser¬ 
vation of the aquatic resources in the 
common rivers," said Dr Ghosh. 

That’s unity in bio-diversity. • 


And to arrive at an understanding on j Dmttm, Tifrirffi 
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Reaching out 

The Connectivity fair in Bangalore brings the 
latest networking technology to India 


A Personal Computer, a 
modem and a telephone 
and the world is at your key¬ 
board. Isn't that mind- 
boggling? But that's what 
the country's only and premier network¬ 
ing show was all about. 

Connectivity India-95, held recently 
in Bangalore, was a showcase of cutting 
edge technology in networking trends 
worldwide'Video conferencing, replica¬ 
tion technologies and voice data multi¬ 
plexing were only some of the latest tech¬ 
nologies on show. More uniquely, the 
conference itseli was on a "live net¬ 
work*, letting participants experience 
first hand what network technology 
could do for their companies. Says 
Pradccp Kar, CMD of Microland, the 
leading Bangalore-based networking 
company organising the show, "Connec¬ 
tivity is a forum for an update on world 
connectivity trends and emerging 
technologies". 

But what is networking or connectivi¬ 
ty in the first place? In simple terms, it is 
ability to connect to and communicate 
with people in one’s enterprise, city, pro¬ 
fession or across the world all from 
one's own computer terminal. It is 
unlike a simple telephone call in that it 
does not merely allow Speech, but per¬ 
mits exchange of data m the form of 
papers, computer files, video recordings 
and data bases. And clearly, at a time 
when information is man’s newest survi¬ 
val tool, you can’t afford not to connect. 

The information race, however, is 
something that’s just catching on in* 
India. The DoE (department of electro¬ 
nics) secretary, N. Vittal, put the whole 
thing in perspective in his inaugural 
speech at the conference in which he 
pointed out that India had a meagre 0.7 
computers against a world average of 25 
computers per thousand people. The pic¬ 
ture looks even more disspiriting if the 
country’s networking potential is taken 
into account. For, against a world avera¬ 


ge of j! jut 10 telephones per 100 
people. India has just one telephone per 
100. 

This is one reason why the Connecti¬ 
vity show is so popular. Over a 1,000 cor¬ 
porate clients, including nearly 100 
from abroad, landed up. The reason is 
simple—Microland has found a unique 
way of introducing new technolgies in 
the country without having to go in for a 
joint venture or technology tie-up. It has 
become a distributor. 

Started in 1989, the company now has 
distribution alliances with 18 world 


leaders in information technology (IT) 
including such big names as Compaq, 
Microsoft, Intel, AT&T, Hughes, 
Novell, Cisco and Bay Networks. It is, 
however, by no means just a stockpiler 
of goods. Their engineer are certified 
by the companies and are specialists in 
networking. 

They have the edge of being convers¬ 
ant with the entire networking route, 
unlike their more specialised partners. 
Unlike other computer industry shows 
in the country, Connectivity, however, 
has often been accused of being elitist— 
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it charges hefty registration fees and 
restricts its guest list to names from 
either the computer industry or Micro- 
land’s own prospective clients. Besides, 
it doesn’t allow competition. 

S o, is it just a technology jamboree or 
a marketing gimmick? Says Jawa- 
har Behay, Microland’s Director Opera¬ 
tions, "There are other IT shows in the 
country, like the CSI (Computer Society 
of India show) and IT Asia. But these are 
mass-based shows where all kinds of 
electronic products are on display and 
everyone is allowed. Connectivity is 
more focussed. We deal only with net¬ 
working and the people who come are 
only those interested in the technology. 

As for competition, CMD Kar is for¬ 
thright. "When the market expands, we 
don’t want to educate our competitors. 
We want to educate our customers," he 
asserts. CI-95 was the fourth such sfiow. 
And each of these shows has displayed 
and introduced the latest in IT hardware 
and software For instance, it was at the 
First Cl in 1992 that the world’s larg- 


tion race, 




est supplier of PCs — 

Compaq Computers, was 
introduced to India as it 
tied up with Micnoland. 

For Lim Soon Hock, the 
Singapore-based vice- 
president and managing ■ 
director of Compaq’s 
entire Asia operations, 
the company’s perform¬ 
ance in the country was 
encouraging enough to 
actively request the DoE j 
lor a clearer technology 
policy so that it could 
step up operations. 

Two more high-profile 
tie-ups emerged at this 
conference. Microland OoE hfl 
tied up with US-based donate thi 
Zietnet to market the lat- This will fa 
ter’s asynchronous tech- COmputOVl 

nology« products while - 

the US-based CISCO tied up with 
Datacraft IC1M. More importantly, indi¬ 
cating that the government is at least 
aware of the importance of the informa¬ 
tion race, Vittal announced that # 
along with National Infor¬ 
mation Centre’s NIC- 
NET, it was was setting 
up 30 web servers all 
over the country which 
would be networked by 
the end of the year. That 
would provide computer 
users in India, easier 
access to the Internet — 
simple the worldwide network. 

■J, So far, the NICNET 

i Calif and OoH’s Emct have 

fity (IOCS been offering access to 
i || medical, business, acade- 

ly aiNW nuc and legal communi- 
lllt permits ties Vittal also hinted 
m . ■ • that the DoE was pushing 
) 01 GoU 111 f or greater incentives for 
Of papCTSf computerisation and net- 
jh working in schools and 

rVIIOSf rural areas. It has appa 

ordings rentiy askcd ^ g° vcrn - 

. ment to provide for 100 

D*S0S. per cent depreciation for 
it Jl time computers in the very 

l« • first year as the technolo- 
WWalKHI IS gy g Cts obsolete fast and 

Itfest as this could encourage 

fwd iffiii faster upgradations. 

DOIf you Another proposal 

irdnotto under consideration, said 
Vittal, was to encourage 
companies to donate their 
— old computers to schools. 
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The DoE has suggested that companies 
donate tlwlr used computers to school*. 
This will familiarise children with 
computers early enough in life 


Unlike a simple 
telephone call, 
connectivity does 
not merely allow 
speech, but permits 


the form of papers, 
computer files, 
video recordings 
and data bases. 
CleaHy,atatime 
when information is 
man’s newest 
survival tool, you 
can’t afford not to 
conned 


The incentive offered would be 
a deduction from their taxable incomes 
equivalent to the cost of the computers 
donated. 

A t present. Microland is a small com¬ 
pany. And in an industry with very 
high casualty rales and severe working 
capital problems, it’s future is far from 
certain. Though Kar denies this veh- 
mently, he admits that the company is 
negotiating a buy-out deal with Infra¬ 
structure Leasing and Financial Servi¬ 
ces Limited (ILFS). 

The company was scheduled to come 
out with a Rs 16 crorcs public issue in 
May this year. But with the primary mar¬ 
kets down in the dumps, Kar is now hop¬ 
ing to offload 12.5 to 15 per cent of the 
company’s equity to ILFS. 

Says a senior HDFC official who 
went to the show, "For a company with 
Rs 72 crores of sales and a little over Rs 
2.65 crores of net profit, it is admirable 
that they pul up this show". Compaq’s 
Soon Hock was impressed enough too, 
lo suggest that the company organise 
Compaq’s show in China scheduled for 
later this year or early next'year. 

The information technology revolu¬ 
tion will do to the post-20th century 
world what the industrial revolution did 
to this century. It’s a race India cannot 
afford to fall behind in, for there will be 
no catching up. A beginning has been 
made and as Vittal said, "if not an infor¬ 
mation highway, we can atleast start on 
an information footpath". • 

Ssritm Rmni/ Mmw Omthl 
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■■ 

Swraj Paul: 
portrait of 
the 

industrialist 
as outsider 

■■ 


A sk a non-resident Indian businessman what he does for a living and watch 
the evasions come in. fast and furious. Most will say 'trade'. Press them and 
the details of this trade will prove elusive: commodities to Nigeria, 
something else to Hong Kong and the odd bit of import-export out of India. 
Push ahead anyhow and ask for copies of their accounts and the 
conversation will draw to an abrupt halt. 

There are many interesting things about Swraj Paul. His own larger-than-life 
personality; the readiness to call a spade a bloody shovel; and the Indna Gandhi 
connection. 

But in pure business terms, the most extraordinary thing about Swraj Paul is this: we 
know what he does, he publishes his accounts and at the end of the day, unlike many of 
his fellow NR Is, he actually makes something. 

Last month, his privately-owned Caparo Group (controlled entirely by Paul and his 
family) published accounts for the 25th year of its existence. The turnover was up to 420 
million pounds, an increase on the previous year by 26.2 percent and profit before tax 
was 25.5 million pounds, an increase of 58.4 per cent. 

While most NRIs offer shadowy estimates of their net worth, there is a simple formula 
for working out what Caparo is worth. Using the average price/earnings ratio used in The 
Financial Times mid-250 index for ongoing profits, the group is worth a little over 400 
million pounds. 

At current exchange rates, that gives Paul a net worth of Rs 2,000 crore. And that is an 
underestimate because Caparo’s profitability is on the rise (Paul himself has refused to 
sell for 500 million pounds, while this estimate is based on a group worth of 400 million 
pounds. )Moreover, there are the private property holdings which do not appear on the 
balance sheet. And if rumours are to be believed there are the off-shore accounts whose 
existence Paul resolutely denies. 



Because he has got so far by 
disregarding the conventional 
wisdom, Swraj Paul has become a 
fierce individualist, something that 
his deceptively jolly, extroverted 
exterior masks 
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Even so, it is hard to 
think of an Indian family 
that is worth Rs 2,(XX) 
crorc personally , whose 
accounts are open to 
scrutiny. 

It is somehow characte¬ 
ristic of Paul that he does 
his best to play down the 
extent of his wealth. For 
years, he begged The Sun - 
day Times not to include 
him in the hilariously- 
inaccuratc listing it does 
of Britain’s richest 
people and when the per¬ 
suasion failed he tried to 
brush them off with a 
lower figure. 

Some see the reticence 
as being linked to his 
legendary tight- 

fistedness with company 
money — he has been 
known to refuse to occu¬ 
py a suite booked for him 
at a hotel, to switch to a 
single room and to then 
bargain for a discount on 
that rate as well. (He got it.) 

Paul himself is more philosophical. A 
decade ago, he wrote to his children to 
explain that money was a trust. It was no 
more than a measure of a company’s suc¬ 
cess to be handed down from generation 
to generation and not to be spent. 

Certainly, he docs not take profits out 
of his company. He lives on his salary as 
chairman of Caparo and says that he has 
difficulty finding ways to spend even 
that money. He drives his own car and 
while he travels first class, he’s always 
alert to a good deal that can shave off 
part of the cost of the air fare. 

"1 find that in India people are obsess¬ 
ed with money," he says. "People brag 
about how much they have made and are 
curious about other people's wealth. I 
am much prouder of Caparo as a manu¬ 
facturing group than I am of my wealth." 



Thft Paul brothers (from loft) Surendra, Jit, Satya and Swrd: the family was among the 
most established business groups In the country 




ly now, the broad outlines of the 
tewraj Paul story arc well-known. A 
member of the Calcutta family that con¬ 
trols Apeejay, he went to England in 
1966 to seek medical treatment for his 


daughter Ambika who was terminally 
ill. Unfortunately, the doctors were una¬ 
ble to save her and both Paul and his 
wife Aruna were shattered. 

He resolved to remain in the UK, start¬ 
ed a small steel business and built it up to 
Caparo’s present size through internally- 
generated growth and acquisitions. 
Today, Caparo is Britain’s largest 
privately-owned company and is largely 
run by Paul’s two sons, Akash and 
Ambar. A third son, Angad looks after 
some overseas interests (a joint venture 
with Maruti in India, for instance) and is 
active in Caparo’s fast-growing Ameri¬ 
can division. 

In India, Paul is known less for Capa¬ 
ro (which now employs 4,000 people) 
than for his friendship with Indira Gan¬ 
dhi to whose rescue he rode in 1978 dur¬ 
ing the Janata period. He invited her to 
London, gave her the hospitality due to a 
serving head of state, and helped refur¬ 
bish her international image which had 
plummeted during the Emergency. 

When Mrs Gandhi returned to power, 
she offered to make him high commissio¬ 
ner to London, a post he declined (he has 
a British passport) but he continued to 
function as her unofficial high commis¬ 
sioner anyway. He made frequent trips 


to India, became one of her closest advi¬ 
sers, authored a book in praise of her 
and, then, bought into DCM and Escorts. 

He denied that he intended to take 
over the companies but nobody believed 
him and their managements refused to 
register his shares. Unfortunately, Mrs 
Gandhi was assassinated while the tan¬ 
gle was unresolved and Rajiv backed 
Escorts and DCM. Paul had to sell his 
shares at a loss and within a few years it 
became clear that his friendship with the 
younger Gandhis was not reciprocated 
by Rajiv and Sonia. 

He made one more attempt to invest 
in India in the post-liberalisation era. A 
scheme to revive Indian Iron was turned 
down and a massive steel project in Oris¬ 
sa floundered when Paul refused to take 
the advice of the financial institutions 
and buy a second-hand plant. 

His sons were not entirely in favour of 
pulling out of Orissa — they thought a 
second-hand plant could be made more 
efficient — but Paul was 
uncompromising. 

"I did not want to build this project 
merely to make money," he explains. "I 
wanted to do it to prove what I’ve 
always said: that much of Indian indus¬ 
try is inefficient and uncompetitive. I 
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Swraj Paul with wife Aruna: a meeting of minds 


wanted lo run a state-of-the-art pJant 
that would match international standar¬ 
ds. Once that was out of the question, I 
lost interest." 

And went to America instead. 

P erhaps the least-known (m India, at 
least) of Paul’s activities is the 
massively-successful American opera¬ 
tion. It began seven years ago when 
Caparo bought Bull Moose, a small tub¬ 
ing company in Chesterfield, outside St 
Louis. The company now has sales of 
US $220 million and is one of Caparo*s 
more profitable operations. 

In normal circumstances, Bull Moose 
would have continued to grow at its 
usual pace but two things happened last 
year. The first was that Paul finally gave 
up on Orissa and decided that India was 
not the right environment for him to do 
business. That left Caparo looking for 
other uses for the money it would other¬ 
wise have put into India. 

The second occurrence was that some¬ 
body in Pennsylvania read a profile of 
Swraj Paul in the American business 
magazine Forbes. In 1994, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, traditionally the centre of the US 
steel industry, was going through a bad 
patch. One of the state’s oldest steel 


mills, Sharon Steel, founded in 1900, 
was bankrupt. It had been raided by a 
Miami-based k financial manipulator, 
Victor Posner, who forced it into bank¬ 
ruptcy in 1987 A New York investment 
bank, Castle Harlan, bought it for US 
$300 million in 1990 but failed to turn it 
around and in late 1992, all production 
ceased. 

When one ot Sharon Steel’s creditors 
read the Forbes profile of Paul, he believ¬ 
ed that the Indian industrialist, with his 
proud insistence on sticking to the sun¬ 
set sector of steel and his determination 
to run efficient plants, could turn it 
around. He contacted Paul and told him 
that one of the great names in the US 
steel industry was for sale. 

Initially, says Paul, he was only half 
serious about even considering a pur¬ 
chase of Sharon. Then, he discovered 
that he was due to go to Pittsburgh any¬ 
way for a function at Camegie-Mellon 
University. While in Pennsylvania, he 
persuaded Chuck Emmenegger, the 
chief executive of his US operations, to 
drive to Sharon (about an hour from Pitt¬ 
sburgh) with him. They found a dark, dir¬ 
ty and disused 600-acre industrial lot. 
Emmenegger says that he was dubious 
that anybody could do anything with the 


mill but Paul was enthused. 

He saw' an opportunity 
to do what he is best at: 
turn around an operation. 
Plus, he had spare cash 
now that the Indian ventu¬ 
re was not going ahead. 

"1 decided to take it," 
he recalls. 

O n 2 December, 1994, 
after weeks of inten¬ 
se negotiations, Paul 
bought the mill’s steel¬ 
making assets for US $26 
million (around Rs 80 
crore) in cash, financed 
entirely from his cash 
flow. Over the next five 
months, he spent another 
US $23 million (around 
Rs 70 crore) on the first 
round of renovations. 
The slate government in 
Pennsylvania was so 
pleased to see Sharon 
Steel go into production, 
that it threw in a long¬ 
term soft loan of US $6 

million. 

On 1 April, just five months after 
Paul bought the company, the mill, now 
renamed Caparo Steel, began produc¬ 
tion. In June, it was successful enough to 
host an open-house, attended by Indian 
ambassador Siddhartha Shankar Ray, a 
host of Pennsylvania hot-shots, Jim Hun¬ 
ter of the British Embassy and James 
Michaels, editor ol Forbes , whose arti¬ 
cle on Paul had started the whole process. 

Later this year, Paul will spend ano 
ther US$ 20 million or so on further reno¬ 
vations. That should ensure stable reve¬ 
nues throughout 1996 and make the mill 
strong enough lor the most ambitious 
phase of the renovation programme in 
1997 when a continuous caster, which 
can melt molten metal directly into 
slabs, will be installed at a cost of over 
US$150 million. 

If all goes according to plan, then the 
mill will reach peak capacity of 1.2 mill¬ 
ion tonnes in 1997. It will 'hen employ 
over 500 people and Caparo projects pro¬ 
fits of US $40 million (Rs 130 crore or 
so) on sales of US $500 million (Rs 
1,600 crore). 

As it is, Paul has calculated that with 
next year’s revenues from Sharon (befo¬ 
re the ambitious 1997 phase) will take 


rouder of Caparo as a manufacturing group than I am of my wealth 11 








Caparo’s worldwide tur¬ 
nover to US $1 billion. 

M any wealthy NRIs 
are friends with the 
powerful and the famous. 

Paul is no exception. 

Apart from the Indian 
contacts, there is a long¬ 
standing connection with 
the British Labour Party. 

Paul is not only a major 
contributor (Caparo gave 
the party 54,000 pounds 
last year— but to be fair, 
it also doled out another 
460,000 pounds to chari¬ 
ties), but is a close perso¬ 
nal friend of many of its 
leaders, one of whom, 

Neil Kinnock, was hired 
as a consultant by Caparo 
after he stepped down. 

And yet, despite the 
vast personal wealth and 
the associations with the 
mighty, there is still 
something of the outsider 
about him. At Caparo’s 
celebrations in Sharon 
this June, he was feted 
and felicitated by the enti¬ 
re community but made a 
point of emphasising that 
he was from India: Sid- n .. . t 

dhartha Shankar Ray was . 

the star speaker. wclpwcrt. 

In the UK, he’s virtually a member of 
the establishment. For his birthday last 
year, the entire shadow Cabinet sent him 
a signed, personal birthday card. And 
when delegations of British businessm¬ 
en visit foreign markets, he is usually 
invited to join. In 1993, when the Rajiv 
Gandhi Foundation was launched in the 
UK, Paul was among the guests at a par¬ 
ty hosted by Prince Charles and to the 
envy of many of his fellow-NRIs, the 
Prince greeted him warmly by name and 
asked what he had been up to. 

Despite all this, and in spite of the Bri¬ 
tish passport, he still acts as though he is 
an outsider in the UK. He is inordinately 
proud of his Padma Bhushan, remains a 
non-drinking, non-smoking vegetarian 
and will take guests to the same Indian 



Ihglv and Sonin Gandhi: SwrgJ Paul’s friendship with th# younger Gandhis was not 
reciprocated by them 


restaurant (The Viceroy of India down 
the road from his office) in which he is a 
partner. His manner, his accent and his 
personal style are determinedly Indian. 

All this would be unusual but not enti¬ 
rely unprecedented — the Hindujas, for 
instance, always go on about how Indian 
they are — but what is most extraordina¬ 
ry is that even when he comes to India, 
he still acts as though he is an outsider. 


I n 19*83-84, when he made the huge 
investments in DCM and Escorts, he 
was extremely well-connected. Apart 
from Mrs Gandhi, his friends included 
finance minister Pranab Mukhetjee and 
India’s second-most powerful man, 
R.K. Dhawan. His family owned most 
of Calcutta’s Park Street and was among 
the most established—if relatively low- 
profile — business groups in the 
country. Few people thought of him as 
an outsider. 



And yet, this is precisely how Paul 
saw himself. Most businessmen would 
have been content to make the invest¬ 
ments, keep their heads down and let the 
political connections operate silently. 

Not Paul. He toured the country with 
an evangelical zeal launching broadsi¬ 
des at Indian industry and even Indian 
journalism Some of what he said was 
offensive and wrong (he mistakenly 
described two of India’s best economic 
journalists as‘purchasable commodities’ 
—there are crooks in Indian journalism 
but he picked the wrong people) but 
much of it made a lot of sense: Indian 
industrialists had used the licence-raj to 
their advantage, did steal money from 
their companies and were uncompeti¬ 
tive compared to their counterparts 
elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, it was not necessary to 
broadcast all this to take over Escorts 
and DCM. In fact, it was probably a tacti- 


"I wanted to prove what I’ve always said: that much 
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cal error Businessmen who might have 
been content to let a company or two be 
acquired suddenly realised that Paul's 
targets were not just the Nandas or the 
Shrirams — all Indian industrialists 
were under attack. 

It was a chicken-and-egg situation. 
Paul claimed that Indian business was a 
cosy, self-perpetuating club dedicated 
to cheating shareholders, himself inclu¬ 
ded. So violent was his attack that Indian 
business did club together to fight him. 
Even J.R.D. Tata went to see Indira Gan¬ 
dhi to argue against Paul. 

And, against all the odds, not only did 
Escorts and DCM survive Paul’s attack 
but it was Paul himself who lost out. The 
humiliating ‘settlement* brokered at the 
close of that battle committed him to sel¬ 
ling his shares to the Nandas and the Shri¬ 
rams at prices that left Caparo with a fore¬ 
ign exchange loss. 

In Paul’s defence, you could say that 
he had been right all along. He had come 
into India, a rich and powerful figure 
and had been laughed at when he claim¬ 
ed to be an outsider fighting cliques of 
established interests. But at the end of the 
day, it were the established interests that 
won and Paul was shut out. 

I n a sense, that is the central paradox of 
Swraj Paul’s life: he is a man with for¬ 
tunes on three continents and yet, he 
sees himself as an outsider in all three of 
them. 

That perception is self-fulfilling. If 
you regard yourself as being outside the 
establishment then the establishment 
will, in turn, be less willing to see you as 
one of its own. 

Had he not taken on all of Indian 
industry (from J.R.D. Tata to Ashok 
Jain) single-handed in the 1980s, his 
takeovers may have stood a better chan¬ 
ce of succeeding. In 1993, he was at it 
again, running down TISCO and every¬ 
body else in the steel sector to the extent 
that Indian business actually longed for 
his Orissa venture to fail. When he pull¬ 
ed out, there were smiles of quiet trium¬ 
ph all around. 

And yet, one suspects that Paul would 
not have it any other way. When he was 
offered a simple solution to his Orissa 
problems: buy a second-hand plant, he 
wrote off the ten million pounds or so 
that Caparo had spent on the project and 
walked out. In the 1980s, all his friends 
told him to shut up; that pobody was 


allowed to call J.R.D. Tata names; but 
he went ahead regardless. One Calcutta 
industrialist who asked Paul to moderate 
his rhetoric remembers being snubbed: 
"Hum Punjabi hain, Marwari nahin 
("I am a Punjabi, not a Marwari.’ 1 ) 

Most self-made men develop perso¬ 
nalities that embody the methods that 
took them to the top. Meet an Indian 
industrialist who made his money dur¬ 
ing the licence-quota-permit-raj and he 
will be deferential to anybody who 
might ever be in a position to help him. 
Meet the chief executive of a marketing- 


cle of manufacturing industry in the Mid 
lands, but Paul is adding new capacity. 
All ovei the world, steel is perceived as a 
‘sunset’ sector; Paul insists on sticking 
to it. 

Because he has got so fai by disregard¬ 
ing the conventional wisdom, Paul has 
become a fierce individualist, someth¬ 
ing that his deceptively jolly, extrovert¬ 
ed exterior masks. At the end of the day 
he will listen to nobody except perhaps 
for his wife and children and that too, 
only upto a point, and do exactly what he 
thinks is right. 



Indira Gandhi: Swrq| Paul Invtted her to London end helped refurbish her 


International Image which had plummeted during the Emergency 


oriented company and he will be articula¬ 
te, aggressive and, perhaps, a little 
flamboyant. 

So it is with Swraj Paul. All his life, 
he has succeeded by doing the things 
that everybody said should not be done. 
His family thought he was silly to leave 
everything behind in India and start all 
over again in the UK, but he did it any¬ 
way. The world said that he was stupid 
to back Indira Gandhi when she was 
down and out but he went right ahead. 

Most businessmen in England long to 
move away from the depressing specta¬ 


This individualism translates into a 
mistrust of all establishments, of all 
cliques and of the conventional way of 
doing things. It explains why he will be 
so vociferous on sensitive subjects when 
it would pay him to shut up. And it 
explains why at the end of the day, whe¬ 
ther he is feted in Pennsylvania, decorat¬ 
ed in India or welcomed in Britain, 
Swraj Paul remains himself. 

Somewhere along the way he seems 
to have decided that it is nice to be rich 
but that it is better to be Swraj Paul. • 
VirSmnghvI 
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TROUBLE 
THE AIR 


Indian Airlines pilots and management lock 
horns yet again. This time, over better safety 
measures for flying to troubled areas 


I t should come as no surprise that 
members of the Indian Commerci¬ 
al Pilots’ Association (ICPA) are 
worried about their safety. In ear¬ 
ly June, they lost all sympathy 
when they came up with a list of 
demands. The most bizarre of these was 
their refusal to fly with air hostesses 
whose basic salary was higher than the 
co-pilot's. And when both the Indian 
Airlines (IA) management and irate pas¬ 
sengers refused to mollycoddle them, 
the ICPA strategically postponed its agi¬ 
tation to 3 August. 

But this time around, the ICPA hasn’t 
brought up the old demands. Instead, 
they have chosen a more public-friendly 


issue: flight safety. A list of directives 
was circulated earlier and the instruc¬ 
tions became effective on 7 August, 
coinciding with the ‘flight safety week’ 
declared by the Director General of 
Civil Aviation (DGCA). "These are not 
demands," insists Captain V.K. Bhalla, 
president ICPA. "We have only contri¬ 
buted our bit towards the ‘flight safety 
week’." (See box.) 

However, since their bit includes 
such directives to ICPA members as 
refusal to operate flights to Jammu and 
Kashmir, Punjab, and Colombo, the IA 
management is not impressed with the 
pilots’ concern for safety. "Flights into 
these areas conform with security proce- 


On 7 August, the ICpA issued a 
fresh set of directives to its 
members. This coincided with the 
Flight Safety Week declared by the 
government. However, the Indian 
Airlines (IA) management claims 
that these directives merely 
reiterate what is already being 
enforced by IA. Following are the 
points raised by the ICPA and lA’s 
reply to them: 

ICPA: All pilots are directed not to 
undertake flights to Leh as it has a 
sub-standard airfield. 

IA: The Leh airfield is not 
sub-standard. But it has its 


accordance with the 1992 
Sivaraman Committee Report. 

ICPA: Defence ministry reports say 
that IA flights can be attacked by 

Qhulam Nabl Azad: unperturbed 


gather conditions, WteKeover, all 




POINT, COUNTERPOINT ■ I lie It l* \ versus the I \ 


dures. There is no intelligence tip-off 
that extra measures should be taken," 
says an IA official. 

But Bhalla is not convinced. "If 


stringer missiles in the possession 
of the various terrorist outfits 
operating in Jammu and Kashmir 
and Punjab. Hence, no flights 
should be flown to these areas 
without (AF fighter plane cover. 
Later, the ICPA agreed to fly to 
these areas if Qhulam Nabi Azad, 
Union minister for civil aviation, 
gave an assurance in Parliament 
that these areas were safe. 

IA: Flights to these areas conform 
to security procedures laid down by 
the IAF. in 1989, there were reports 
of terrorists possessing 
surface-to-air missiles, but since 
then, precautionary measures have 
been taken. 

ICPA: No fKghts tb be undertaken jo. 


* \ ’ 
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ICPA president Captain V.K. Bhalla 
(above) claims that his concern for 
flying safety is genuine. "If bombs 
can be blown under the nose of the 
Governor of a state, the ICPA 
demand for safety cover for 
passengers is not unreasonable" 


bombs can be blown under the nose of safety cover for passengers,” he argues, cover,” he says, 

the Governor of a state who is a retired ”Let the minister give an assurance in This issue regarding safety measures 

army general, then I think it is a very rea- Parliament that these areas are safe and for flights to troubled areas was first 

sonable demand for the ICPA to ask for we are willing to fly without any 1AF brought up in 1992, at a time when the 


1 


airfields in war zones like Colombo. 
IA: Colombo is not a war zone. The 
Sri Lankan government has 
realigned the airfield, so no civilian 
aircraft flies anywhere near Jaffna. 

ICPA: Since the monsoon has set 
in, all member pilots are directed to 
carry out instrument-aided 
landings only. 

IA: All flights carry out instrument 
Mhgs in bad weather. 

' f 

, ifcPA: Pilots should strictly follow 
.'safety circulars. 

Pflfc These are already adhered to by 
'Indian Airlines. 


U No substandard or damaged 
raft should be flown. 


IA: Operating a damaged or 
sub-standard aircraft is surely 
voluntary (on payment of higher 
allowances), in such flights, no 
passengers are carried and these 

JaMMdKtMtorliky tantflaaa 



flights are allowed by the DGCA. 

ICPA: Members are directed not to 
proceed to the aircraft tiil the 
required clearance is received. 

IA: This is a standard practice with 
IA. 

ICPA: No aircraft with even the 
slightest snag should be flown by 
nwmber pitots. 

IA: On modern aircraft, alt essential 
systems arc usually duplicated or 
triplicated so that the aircraft may 
be safely operated for limited 
periods even when certain systems 
arc non-operative. These systems 
or instruments, of course, do not 
affect the safety of the aircraft and 
aracalled “aftowable deficiencies*.« 














Kashmir problem was at its peak. And 
adequate measures were taken as part of 
the November 1993 agreement signed 
by the ICPA and the management But 
this time, the aviation ministry refuses to 
dance to the ICPA’s tune and issue state¬ 
ments in Parliament since it has not 
received any intelligence reports to indi- 
| cate any special danger. 

A s for the other safety requirements 
brought up by the ICPA, they had 
been recommended by the Sivaraman 
Committee set up in 1992, And the airli¬ 
ne’s management insists that they are 
already in force. 

Dismissing the fresh set of directives, 
IA’s managing director P.C. Sen said in 
a new spaper interview, "The ICPA is rai¬ 
sing new issues to cripple the airline, 
because its earlier demands evoked 
adverse public reactions. Some of their 
directives arc obvious and existing 
aspects of company policy." 

But Bhalla insists that his concern for 
[ safety is genuine. "The idea is not to dis¬ 
rupt flights but to ensure flight safety," 
he says "These directives should not be 
confused with our earlier list of 
demands." 

The earlier list included allowances 
on domestic sectors of international 
ilights on a par with those paid on inter¬ 
national sectors, refusal to fly with air 
hostesses having a basic pay higher than . 
a co-pilot's and forbidding its members 


Indian Airlines managing 
director P.C. Sen has said, 
"The ICPA is raising new 
issues to cripple the 
airline, because its earlier 
demands evoked adverse 
public reactions. Some of 
their directives are obvious 
and existing aspects of 
company policy" 


to fly with pilots taking an additional 
and voluntary fourth landing. 

As far as these aspects are concerned, 
Bhalla maintains that "constructive 
talks are going on and I am hopeful of a 
positive solution." 

Bhalla’s optimism is somewhat mis¬ 
placed. Earlier, the agitating pilots had 
insisted that they would only deal with 
Russi Mody, the joint chairman of Indi¬ 
an Airlines and Air India. This was 
when Sen had refused to agree to their 
demands. The managing director had 
said that he would even go in for a partial 
lock-out than concede the demands of 
the agitating pilots. 


T he ICPA, hoping to take advantage 
of the differences between Mody and 
Sen, asked the former to intervene. 
Mody, who was in Paris at the time of 
the agitation, agreed to arbitrate, but on 
condition that the pilots would first with¬ 
draw their threat to go on strike. 

The ICPA wrote to Mody and agreed 
to withdraw its strike provided the IA 
withdrew the charge-sheets filed against 
ICPA members for indiscipline. 

"The talks rannot be held as long as 
your directives remain in force or sus¬ 
pended. I also fail to see the connection 
between the charge-sheets and vour 
demands," replied Mody in a letter dated 
22 July, 1995. 

Laments Bhalla: "Is this reasonable? 
They want us to withdraw our demands, 
but they won’t withdraw their 
charge-sheets." 

"Even when we suggested Mr 
Mody’s name, he was issuing state¬ 
ments against the ICPA," adds Bhalla. 
"But we thought, he has not been in the 
country so he is just repeating what he 
has been briefed by the management. 
Now, even without talking to us, he says 
our demands are absurd. He says, ‘I 
don’t know what they want.’ That just 
shows how ill-informed he is." 

Bhalla and Co maintain that they are 
willing to cooperate, but complain that 
the management is just not interested. • 

Priya Sahgal/Naw Dalhl 
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■ Growth time 

A fter years of hands-on 
management, P.R.S 
Oberoi, the ailing CEO of 
East India Hotels, has finally 
decided to hand over charge 
to a professional chief 
executive officer. This 
hasn’t come after much 
soul-searching, but 
following recommendations 
by McKinsey, the 
well-known consultancy 
firm hired by the Oberoi 
management to draw up a 
blue print to help it emerge 
as a truly global hotel. 

And the decision didn’t 
come easily. McKinsey 
submitted its report early 
this year but the Oberoi 
management mulled over it 
forthree months before 
they decided to "implement 
the revamp of the chain". 

As part of the overall 
restructuring programme, 



P.R.S. Otevol spfannlg big 


East India has identified 
budget hotels as its thrust 
area and intends to spend a 
whopping Rs 700 crore on 
expansion. The focus will be 
Novotels and the Trident 
chain in the country. 

On completion of the 
project the chain’s room 
strength is expected to 
double from 2,200 to 5000. 
What’s more, if all of the 
McKinsey blue print is 
implemented, says an 
industry insider. East India 
will soon be in a position to 
take on international big 
names such as Hilton and 
Marriot. 


* 


HEARD IN DELHI 

The country would llko to discover the 
luunos of the poUtlclana and officials 
who graduated from tlw Enron School 
of Business 

L.K. ADVANI ON THE ENRON CLAIM THAT IT 
SPENT $ 20 MILLION TO EDUCATE INDIANS 


? 


■ Power 
paramotros 

I n what looks like a direct 
fallout of the Enron fiasco. 
West Bengal power minister 


Shankar Sen has declared it 
obligatory for all new power 
projects in the state to abide 
by terms and conditions laid 
down by the government. 
The stricture, meant 




Shankar San: aattlng tough farms 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Equity prices slump under post-Enron beat- 
pressure 

There were violent fluctuations in , 
equity prices last week on all major 
stock markets of the country with bears 
calling the shots. While the 30-share 
BSE sensitive index slumped from 
3452.88 to 3386.97 towards the 
_ begining, it shot up to 3438.36 only to 
slide again and finally stabilise at 3395.17. The composite 
100-share national index shed 29.63 points and the 
BSE-200 and Dollex closed at 358.61 ana 190.88 as 
against 362.73 and 192.39 in the previous week. 

Two factors triggered these sudden ups and downs; the 
scrapping of the controversial Enron deal and the modified 
forward trading system bitterly opposed by the market. 
With the bourses starved for funds, trading volumes which 
had crossed the Rs 450-crore mark before the new forward 
trading system was announced, dropped to Rs 250 crore. 

The negative impact of the Enron announcement was 
only part-neutralised by the first quarter results of 
Reliance Industries which reported a 22.5 per cent 
increase in sales. 


apparently to keep power 
tariff under control, comes 
after controversies over the 
Balagarh Project which has 
been questioned by the 
power department for lack of 
transparency. 

It will be interesting now 
to watch how Sen handles 
the 150 MW Gouripore 
Project. It should be 
especially so as Thermo 
Energy Systems, the 
Boston-based main 
promoter of the project, had 
earlier hinted at a per mega 
watt cost of over Rs 4.5 crore 
while the power minister 
still insists on a lower cost of 
Rs 4 crore. 

The problem is: keeping 
tariff levels low could entail 
altering the 70:30 debt 
equity structure sought by 
the US company. Not an 
easy option for Sen. 

■ In father’s 
footsteps 

T he finance ministry has a 
new team. The post of 
additional secretary, 
economic affairs, remains 
empty since it was vacated 
by N.K. Singh. And the new 
secretary, banking, Venu 
Reddy, has been given only 
truncated charge. Shankar 
Acharya now handles the 
economics division and N.P. 
Bagchi, the budget. Tapas 
Baneijee has the crucial 
charge of insurance, which is 
on the verge of being 
liberalised. And Arvind 
Vmnani now deals with 
inflation, price rise, etc. 

But a little-known fact 
concerns expenditure 
secretary N.K. Singh. Few 
know that exactly 30 years 
ago, the expenditure 
secretary was T,P. Singh — 
N.K. Singh’s father. This is 
the second such coincidence 
in history. The first was 
when foreign secretary 
K.P.S. Menon was 
succeeded by his son, also 
K.P.S. Menon, 
to the post of 
foreign secretary. • 
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GUEST COLUMN 


JAYSHREE SENQUPTA 

HIGH AND DRY 

t __ ____ 

Little has been done so far to tap Ladakh’s potentials 



With beautifully 
metalled roads at 
the height of 
1J ,000 feet above 
sea level, few 
users in sight and 
with mile after 
mile of barren 
mountains — 
almost a lunar land¬ 
scape with only patches of green scatter¬ 
ed far apart —one could not but wonder 
about the huge cost to the government of 
keeping Ladakh. The arid landscape 
would hardly look attractive to private 
investors seeking quick and high 
returns. Yet private enterprise is what is 
needed to change the highest inhabited 
area in India and the world. Ladakh is 
one of the many backward areas in India 
which need growth for economic and 
social transformation. 

The ingredients for high growth, 
however, are missing, because power is 
in short supply and water gets scarce dur¬ 
ing the harsh winter months. The cost of 
transporting raw materials, too, is high 
and the height of Ladakh makes “stren- 
ous factory work difficult. The town of 
Leh is without electricity during most of 
the day because the canal from the river 
Indus from which water has been divert¬ 
ed to generate hydel power is getting sil¬ 
ted. The cost of removing silt would be 
enormous, and there is no industry 
demanding regular power in Leh. So, 
people have got used to living as in medi¬ 
eval times, in semi-darkness. 

Quite a few other things about Leh are 
medieval. But surely market economy 
has reached Leh. I looked for evidence. 
Indeed, Dhara mustard oil was being 
used to light lamps in the Buddhist 
monasteries The customary butter is 
kept separately in urns for special occa¬ 
sions. The lack of lighting is helping to 
preserve the priceless, almost 1000-year 
old murals inAlchi monastery which are 
only partially visible in the pale natural 
light falling from an opening in the roof. 
The monasteries were built mostly on 
hilltops and are self-sufficient even 

60 


today. The strong-bodied lamas do most 
of the work themselves as they did in 
medieval times. Market economy how¬ 
ever has given some of them access to 
intricate sports watches (which could be 
presents). On the way to Alchi, a two- 
hour drive from Leh, the village of 
Nimmu has a fortress perched preca¬ 
riously on a hill, and appears to have 
been built in the middle ages. No ostenta¬ 
tious forts are these, unreachable 
because of their present dilapidated con¬ 
dition. So, many such places are in need 
of immediate repair. 

The village children were selling 


freshly picked apricots for a pittance, 
with no idea of their price in the town. 
The fruit processing industry has 
obviously not taken off in a big way. 
Unspoilt by urbanisation, people went 
about in their traditional clothes, someti¬ 
mes sporting elaborate head dresses. 
But nothing could hide the fact that they 
were very poor. The saving grace, 
however, is that Ladakh is sparsely popu¬ 
lated and has the lowest density of popu¬ 
lation in India. 

Yet, population is growing thanks to 
modem medicines and a declining death 
rate. And agriculture which is basically 
subsistence farming, cannot support a 
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growing population. Besides, only ten 
per cent of the total land is fit for cultiva¬ 
tion in Leh and nine per cent in Kargil. 
Rainfall is scanty and there is just a sin¬ 
gle crop a year. But export potentials 
seem high in the small scale and cottage 
industry for woollens, wood carving, 
painting, and carpets because of their 
workmanship and quality. Handicrafts 


too. One often sees scared faces of fore¬ 
igners peering out of jeeps, navigating 
precariously inclined roads with precipi¬ 
tous gorge? on one side. Cable cars 
would be ideal, especially if facilities for 
winter sports were started. Privatising 
the tourism industry will benefit the 
local economy more if it can fully 
exploit the potentials of the place. 
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are being developed by the J & K govern¬ 
ment at a centre in the middle of the 
town of Leh. But the whole atmosphere 
seemed slack, hours of training short 
and the stipends low. People come when 
they feel like. 

T he main industry to be developed is 
tourism. Ladakh has been open to tou¬ 
rism since 1974. Lots of tourists, especia¬ 
lly adventure tourists, are interested in 
going to Ladakh every year. Yet, the city 
of Leh is hardly equipped to cope with 
bigger numbers. There is no five star 
hotel in the area. Better roads in remote 
areas and sturdy vehicles are necessary 




The Ladakhis should also be involved 
in the development effort. They have 
shown interest in determining theii own 
priorities in development. They first 
demanded a Union Territory status. The 
demand was articulated by the Ladakh 
Buddhist Association (LBA) in 1989, 
but in view of the sensitive mood in the 
Kashmir Valley, autonomy was not 
granted. The LBA along with the 
Ladakh Muslim Association (LMA) has 
now been demanding an autonomous 
hill council status which was ultimately 
accepted in October 1993 for Leh. With 
council status, the Leh district will be 
able to decide its employment and deve¬ 


lopment priorities. The elections are due 
very soon, on 28 August. 

But government efforts alone cannot 
be counted upon for poverty alleviation 
programmes which, due to leakages, are 
often not reaching people in the villages: 
Poverty alleviation programmes may 
help people in the short run, but the way 
to rapid growth in the region is more 
investment. 

I visited a project funded by the cen¬ 
tral government for helping women to 
earn, under DWCRA (Development of 
Women and Children in Rural Areas). 
Village women were making pullovers 
with the wool given them under the sche¬ 
me. Credit was also being extended to 
the women so they could buy their own 


Ladakh’s arid landscape would 
hardly look attractive to private 
investors seeking quick and 
high returns. Yet private 
enterprise is what is needed to 
change the highest inhabited 
area in India and the world. The 
area needs growth for its 
economic and social 
transformation 


raw materials. With more facilities for 
skill upgradation, designing and quality 
control, the age-old talents of rural Lada¬ 
khi women can be harnessed to give 
them higher incomes. The Ladakhi, 
women’s entrepreneural capabiI ities, 
amply evident in small businesses run 
by them, should also be tapped. They are 
strong, skilled and have been traditional¬ 
ly treated in their society as equals. The 
government, however, will have to conti¬ 
nue to assist in the education and health 
sectors in backward areas like ladakhh. 

Market economy ought to do won¬ 
ders for Ladakhis who have been isolat¬ 
ed from the rest of the world for long. 
They could be motivated through televi-, 
sion and travel to improve their 
lifestyles and start their own businesses 
with help from private investors, both 
domestic and foreign, it is happening, 
though slowly. Ladakhis in their traditio¬ 
nal dress are indeed sitting in front of the 
TV and watching Bold and the 
Beautiful , having Pepsi and the children 
are chewing bubble gum. • 

Jayshree Sengupta Is a New Delhi-based economist 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE: Recent suggestions CALCUTTA: City-dwellers themselves complain 
that the Poet Laureate wasn’t all he was made out of the lack of facilities here, but outsiders are 
to be have created a public furore denied that right 


SENS AND THEIR 


D on't be fooled by the next 
Bengali who asks your opi¬ 
nion of Tagore. He doesn’t 
really want to know. At 
addas around the state the 
poet is regularly dissected, reassessed 
and sometimes roundly cussed by mem¬ 
bers of his talkative community — but 
they’re apt to abruptly shut up and close 
ranks against the outsider who might 
volunteer a shy observation or two as to 
how the Nobel Laureate can sometimes 
be, you know, soporific. 

Worse things were said about 
Rabindranath, while he was alive., by his 
contemporaries — he was charged with 
obscenity, accused of pandering to the 
White West, and deemed unrealistic and 
bourgeois by the Communists — and 


There are certain areas 
in which the Bengali 
will not countenance 
criticism 


both the poet and his reputation survived 
all that. 

But the shafts of modem critics 
appear to be taken much to heart. 

When The Myriad-Minded Man by 
Krishna Dutta and Andrew Robinson 
was published in the UK some months 
ago, its allusions to Tagore’s histrionic 
dress sense and uneven quality of writ¬ 
ings enraged Bengalis all around the 


globe, even though, closer home, the 
modem Bengali poet Sankho Ghosh 
admitted that the book had "not been a 
deliberate attempt to malign the poet". 

Ghosh mildly pointed out that what 
the book had lacked was an exploration 
of the clash between Tagore’s private 
and public persona, since his writings 
made it clear that he never wanted to pro¬ 
ject himself as a messiah to the West, 
nor did he cut a sorry figure there, as the 
authors suggested he did. 

L iterary Bengal, it appeared, rallied 
behind the freedom of criticism that 
was being denied by the rest of the state. 

Even as the Tagore controversy was 
still warm, poet and novelist Sunil 
Gangopadhyay, who is writing a seriaiis- 
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SATYAJIT RAY: Shabana Azmi’s criticism of 
Ray’s lack of support to the City Of Joy team 
invited the wrath of Calcuttans 


SUBHASH CHANDRA BOSE: The publication of 
letters to his wife led to the confiscation and 
burning of the offending newspaper 


SENSIBILITIES 


ed fiction based on the life of Tagorc, 
sent shockwaves through the wide cross- 
section of Tagore-music admirers, when 
he said it would please him to have "the 
women who perform in bars, clad in 
short skirts, dance to Tagore’s lyrics, set 
to a tune that suits them". Gango- 
padhyay was really protesting against 
the stranglehold the Tagore arts centre, 
Visva Bharati, has over any public rendi¬ 
tion of the poet’s works. Visva Bharati, 
it is alleged, lays such insistence on ste¬ 
reotypes that many singers with a wish 
to render Tagore’s songs in a more origi¬ 
nal way have been denied the right to 
record them. This limited access and rigi¬ 
dity of style, Gangopdhayay said, is lar¬ 
gely responsible for the present genera¬ 
tion’s turning away from Tagore s 


music. 

What offended another novelist, Shir- 
shendu Mukhopadhyay, was Tagore’s 
"over-exposure" to the West. The con¬ 
certed effort to project him as 
Vishva-Kavi (the poet of the world), he 
felt, had done him more harm than good 
since his acceptability beyond Bengal 
had always been limited. 

And novelist Abul Bashar added his 
hat to those already in the ring when he 
accused Bengalis of a pretentious 
appropriation of Tagore when it was evi¬ 
dent that few had bothered to actually 
read him. 

Quite predictably, the Bengali writers 
found themselves at the receiving end of 
a barrage of angry letters from Bengalis 
who had got their dhotis in a twist turn¬ 


ing Tagore’s literary merits into an issue 
of personal prestige. 

N early as thorny a topic as Tagore is 
that other Bengali icon. Subhash 
Bose. Bose’s military proposals to bring 
about Independence and his readiness to 
make friends of the Axis powers to that 
end, engendered furious debate in the 
Forties in a country more popularly 
swayed by peaceful persuasions to make 
the British quit. Today, some five 
decades after his mysterious disappea¬ 
rance, so inclined is the Bengali to resur¬ 
rect his fallen hero that an entire political 
party, the Forward Bloc, thrives on the 
premise that Netaji is still alive and a 
potentially active force in the nation’s 
politics. 
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CULTURE 


And when Bose’s letters to wife Emi¬ 
ly were published in 1994 in the Ananda 
Bazar Patrika , members of that party 
read into them an indelicate intrusion 
into their leader’s private life. Copies of 
the newspaper were seized and burnt 
and only then did Bose’s party rest assur¬ 
ed that his celibacy remained in tacta. 

If Bengalis could be affronted at the 
very notion that a freedom fighter had a 
normal married life, imagine their belli¬ 
gerence when, in 1986, Doordarshan air¬ 
ed Nissar Hussein's Raj Se Swaraj , 
which showed Netaji actually enjoying 
a drink at a party and asking close INA 
aide Lakshmi Saigal for a dance. The 
serial had to be taken off the air and the 
offending parts deleted. 

And earlier, in 1983, a Granada Tele¬ 
vision documentary, The War Of The 
Springing Tiger (see box) provoked 
angry outbursts from West Bengal’s 
historians, scholars and laymen alike. 
The Netaji Research Bureau, which had 
initially helped the film’s makers with 
archival material, was shocked to find in 
it an example of "typical British imperi- 



^contemporary poets 
such as Sunil Gangopadhyay 
admit that hidebound attitudes 
to Tagore have detracted from 
his popularity 


alist perfidy and duplicity". 

•I Jfc ctually, our hero worship is cha- 
#vacterised by a marked lack of 
self-control," says R.K. Dasgupta, politi¬ 
cal commentator and ex-director of the 
National Library, 

The absence of self control evinced 
itself even in the adulation meted out to 
Satyajit Ray, whose films, till France 
bestowed on him the Legion of Honour, 
were largely given the go-by by the aver-, 
age Bengali film-goer. Ray, though he 
worked with a popular medium, was 
never quite the people’s filmmaker. The 
larger section of Bengali movie-goers 
identified more with romance and popu¬ 
lar sentiment, which formed the main¬ 
stream fare in the local industry. But 
Ray’s rapprochement with the state’s 
Left Front government — the proof of 
which can be found in his last films 
which are marked by a tendency to 
moralise and make social statements — 
followed by the Legion of Honour and 
the Oscar, changed all that. By the time 
of his death in April ’92, so much had 


THE SARDAR’S SLIP 

Khushwant puts his foot in it 


T he subject of the seminar was innocuous enough: the dividing line 
between prose and poetry. And if someone had told Khushwant Singh 
that by flying to Shillong to attend it, he would be kicking off a nationwide 
controversy, he would probably have laughed in that person’s face. 

it certainty began well with Singh holding forth on how there was no 
dividing line between prose and poetry. As an example of this, he gave the 
instance of Rabindranath Tagore, whose prose was lyrical enough to be 
regarded as poetry and whose poetry was often a little prosaic. 

One of the many students in attendance then got up and asked Singh how 
he rated Tagore. Singh replied that he had never thought much of Tagore’s 
talent until he read William Radice’s translations of his works. Tagore, said 
Singh, had done himself a disservice by Insisting on translating his own 
work. And It wasn’t until he read Radice that he realised what a great poet 
Rabindranath had been. 

Singh thought that this was theend of it. Not so. Next day the Shillong 
Times carried an account of die seminar, quoting Khushwant Singh's 
remarks, with the headline: ’Singh lampoons Tagore’. The story was soon 
picked up by the Calcutta papers, and then by newspapers all over India. 


Shillong paper, saying that he had never lampooned Tagore, and the 
headline was misleading. The editor in question denies that any such letter 
was sent, though he admits that when he met Khushwant the next day, 
Singh had objected to the use of the word lampoon. But an official protest? 




it wasn't until Singh landed at 
Calcutta airport and checked into 
the airport hotel, prior to taking a 
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THE BABU ASDEMAGOGUE 

Nirad Chaudhuri on his countrymen 

I t didn’t take a Briton or a Sardar to attack Bengal's sacred cows. A certain 
Bengali did it himself, a long time ago. 

In Thy Hand, Great Anarch, nonagenarian writer and compulsive 
iconoclast Nirad C. Chaudhuri described Tagore as a loner, immersed in 
himself but surrounded by a bunch of sycophants and with an inordinate 
fondness for female company In his later years. 

Chaudhuri further lamented the fact that Tagore hankered after Bengali 
appreciation when It was simply not worth It; that he failed to realise the 
formal weakness of his English translations; that he injudiciously sought to 
‘fall back more and more on his spurious appeal as the wise man from the 
East* 

And then Chaudhuri moved his 
sights to Subhash Chandra Bose. 

The controversial Granada 
documentary, The War Of The 
Springing TigerhaA a long 
commentary from Nirad C., who 
denounced Netaji for being a 
’popular demagogue’ who lacked in 
political or military skill. He even 





’great escape’ from hiding from the 
British had been exaggerated to 
make It sound like one which 
entailed ’exceptional courage and 
derring-do*. 

And right from the days of 
his Autobiography Of An Unknown 
Indian, Chaudhuri seldom lost an opportunity to make disparaging remarks 
about Bengalis as a race, asserting that the little they had to take pride in 
was a legacy from the Raj. 

Calcutta itself, its 'architectural meanness’ and the unlovely features of 
urban life there provoked revulsion In the young Chaudhuri as far back as 
the 1930s. Escaping to England, where he now lives, he continues to 
castigate his fellow Bengalis back home for fairing to find a decent lifestyle 
for themselves 


been said and wnilen about the man that 
very little ol his life and career was left 
to the Bengali imagination, and he turn¬ 
ed into the city’s favourite showpiece 
So great was the deification that when 
film critic Chidananda Dasgupta forwar 
ded a reservation or two about one of 
Ray's last films, Stikha Prosakha, Ray, 
every inch the Bengali himself, reacted 
with Olympian fury, questioning the 
right of a "documentary filmmaker' to 
criticise his cinema 
When Nargis accused him m the 
Rajya Sabha of peddling poverty to the 
West in the early Eighties Bengalis mav 
have been divided over the issue, but 
when Shabana Azmi criticised him lor 
refusing to stand by Roland Joffe’s 
beleagured Hollywood team, shooting 
in Calcutta for C it\ OfJo \—a film, inci¬ 
dentally. that made something of a fetish 
of Calcutta’s squalor — the reaction 
was sharp Angry demonstrators, com¬ 
prising local political figures, sent Sha¬ 
bana who was to perform in a play in the 
city, packing 

Which brings us to anothci Bengali 


flight to Delhi, that he realised just 
how high feelings were running In 
Calcutta. A bunch of young boys 
landed up at the hotel, all set to 
gherao him, and it took all the 
considerable diplomatic skills of 
Surbhi Bannerjee, who is 
translating Singh’s autobiography 
into Bengali, to fob them off. By the 
time Singh came down, the 
hot-heads had controlled their 
tempers, and agreed to let the 
writer go if he agreed to mention 
them in his column 

Ask Singh about the controversy 
now, and all he will say Is: 'l was 
absolutely flabbergasted by the 
response. I had said much the same 
thing about 13 years ago at a 
function in Delhi, and a Bengali had 
got up and protested that l 
shouldn’t say such things about a 
man whom they worshipped. My 
reply to him was: ’I think instead of 
worshipping him, you should read 
him.” 

No doubt, Singh still stands by 
, c thatplees«|advice. 

i PPHlipr MWWf 


raw spot Calcutta Denizens ot the 
world s filthiest and most ill-run ci*y 
feel tree to call it ' a living hell” as they 
cope with its myriad breakdowns and 
general snafus, but when the late Rajiv 
Gandhi called it a "dying utv , they 
rose as one to condemn his consigning it 
to an untimely demise 

"We seem to take a sterile, perverse 
pride in Calcutta, " says Sukanta Chau 
dhun, author of Calcutta A Living City 
Some time back, a prominent Marxist 
MP had even said that the city’s ubiquit¬ 
ous and ugly graffiti lent a special charac¬ 


ter to it "hven the Calcutta Corporation 
is exploiting this culture-fixation, putt¬ 
ing up ads like, ‘Calcutta and culture are 
synonymous’complains Chaudhuri, 
"when they should really be concerned 
with running buses and ensuring the 
water supply" 

But those aren’t leally traditional 
Bengali concerns The babu has his head 
not in surface transport or in under¬ 
ground pipes, but m the clouds some¬ 
where — and resents anyone pulling 
him down from those heights • 
CMtrmMOm Bamu/Cmlmitm 
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AMITA MALIK _ 

Peep shows 

Why must people air their sexual peccadillos on television? 


One of the most 
unpredictable 
repurcussions of 
the satellite inva¬ 
sion is the astound¬ 
ing manner in 
which members of 
the Indian middle 
class have jumped 
onto the true 
confession bandwagon. The urge to be a 
TV star has overcome any qualms that 
might have obsessed a traditional socie¬ 
ty which has been extremely rigid so far 
in not going beyond certain limits 
about revealing one’s pri¬ 
vate life in public. 

In fact, one has to reluc¬ 
tantly quote those 
immortal lines of Nikki 
Bedi: "If a man sits with 
another man for ten 
minutes they very rarely 
get down to basics. On 
the other hand, we 
(women) will know 
within ten minutes what 
colour panties a woman 
is wearing, what she fed 
her husband, whether her 
periods are heavy, whe¬ 
ther she has enough sex 
with her husband." 

Well, what is astound¬ 
ing about the sexual revo¬ 
lution on TV is not the 
pornographic filmi dan¬ 
cing, which is now routi¬ 
ne in the cinema, but how 
women from the remotest 
reaches of suburbia, the 
matajis , the auntyjis, the 
behanjis and the didis are 
willing to discuss these 
Nikki-style obsessions right on screen. 
And don’t blame it on the Punjabis. Nali- 
ni Singh got the most bare-all confes¬ 
sions from Bengali women in Calcutta. 

Taking their cue from Donahue and 
the rest, there is now no sexual aberra¬ 
tion that is not openly discussed in a 
variety of Indian chat shows that bring 
membeis of the family, notably husband 
and wife, face to face, to tell all in no 


uncertain terms. 

About the most respectable show so 
far has been Ek Dujhe Ke Live and most¬ 
ly because of the much-lamented late 
Jalal Agha, who kept discussions strict¬ 
ly within bounds. The worst thing that 
he did was to make his made- 
for-each-othcr couples eat rosogolluhs 
dangling from a siring with then hands 
tied behind their backs or reveal what 
soap or toothpaste the husband used. 
Silly, childish obstacle races and guess¬ 
ing games which did nobody any harm. 

Then on to still comparatively harm¬ 
less programmes like Vinod Dua's 


Chakravahyu. Then a great leap forward 
to Kiran Kher’s programme on EL TV, 
which is a channel that specialises in tri¬ 


via to a point that no one takes it 
seriously. It is a kind of dustbin for Zee 
rejects or what Zee TV, with its preten¬ 
sions to serious social investigation, can¬ 
not risk on its own. You cannot have 
Helpline and Insight and Dream 
Merchants in the same bracket, because 
it would destroy a carefully built-up soci¬ 
al service image. So while Kiran giggles 
and raises her handsome eyebrows by 
turn, that crude and socially extravagant 
horror of a programme, Purush Kshetra , 
runs on and on to titillate the more sex- 
starved sections of the participants as 
well as suburban and small-city audien¬ 
ces of the type that revel in film! dances 
of the porno type. The research and 
basic seriousness of purpose which cha¬ 
racterises Donahue, Oprah and the rest 
is blissfully absent in their Indian coun¬ 
terparts, who play to the lowest common 
denominator because it brings in the 
sponsors. 

Much healthier, if a trifle monoto¬ 
nous, have been the confrontations bet¬ 
ween young children and their parents in 
programmes like Teer Kamaan . Even if 
the children have tended to be a little 
aggressive and the parents and teachers 
on the defensive, they have led to a kind 
of blood-letting which is all for the 
good. Had the husband-wife, unmarried 
and married, sexual deviants, live-ins 
and other members of society not been 
treated to a long leer, no one would have 
objected or felt uncomfortable. 

But the spirit of the programmes has 
been that of a schoolboy, smut aired 
with false bravado. And no normal vie¬ 
wer enjoys that. In fact, these bare-all 
programmes leave most vieweis offend¬ 
ed and embarrassed. It is like 
Nikki Bedi, but in 
smaller homoeopathic 
doses. Which, in the final 
analysis, is much more 
dangerous. And don’t 
blame it on the satellite 
invasion. The fault lies in 
our own media-planners, who will do 
anything for a fast buck and high 
ratings. • 




Suddenly, women are willing 
to discuss their Nikki Bedi-style 
obsessions right on screen 
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KHAAS BAATl 


❖ ooja Bhatt 

and Bobby 
Dcol may 
have broken 
up, but Bobby 
continues to 
be close to Pooja’s family. 
So much so that he even 
keeps in regular touch with 
her mother, Kiran, bringing 
her thoughtful presents ever 
so often. 

So, what does Pooja make 
of this? Nothing, apparently. 
She’s quite happy to let 
Bobby spend time with her 
mom, or even brother Sid- 
dharth — as long as he lea¬ 
ves her and Sohail alone. 


kshaye Khan- 
na, younger 
j ^^Lson of Vinod, 
even 

one-film old 
in the 

industry, but he already 
finds himself embroiled in a 
controversy not of his 
making. 

It’s proud papa Vinod 
who’s responsible for the 
mess this time. He’s pulled 
out his son from Pahlaj 
Nihalani’s Uljhan. 

Apparently, Khanna 
senior’s objection is two¬ 
fold: one, that Nihalani had 
promised to sign Ravcena 
Tandon opposite his son; 
and two, that Deepti Bhatna- 
gar is much older than 
Akshaye — and what’s 
more, looks it. 

Not that Pahlaj is very con- 

DEEPT1BHATNAGAR 


♦ t is becoming 
more and 
more mysteri¬ 
ous as to why 
Akshay 
Kumar and 
Raveena Tandon persist in 
denying that they are marri¬ 
ed to one another when the 
entire film industry seems to 
be in on their ‘secret 
wedding’. 

These days, when you call 
the Kumar residence and ask 
for Raveena, you are inform¬ 
ed that she has left for her 
shooting and will be back 
late in the evening. What 
more conclusive proof can 
there be of the fact that the 
happy couple are living toge¬ 
ther? 

Nonetheless, ask either 
Akshay or Raveena about 
their marital status, and both 
will insist that the wedding 
bells are ringing only in the 
overheated imaginations of 
film gossip writers. How 
long they will keep up this 
charade — which becomes 
increasingly farcical with 
every passing day — 
remains to be seen. 


cemed about this; he’s just 
gone ahead and signed Puru 
(Raj Kumar’s son) in 
Akshaye’s place, and insists 
that he’s far happier for it. In 
the end, it looks as if 
Akshaye will be the only 
loser in this current mess — 
and he’ll have his dad to 
thank for it. 





ow that 
Sangeeta Bij- 
} ^^lani has decid- 
II ed to throw in 
her lot with 
Mohammad 

Azharuddin, Salman Khan 
has retreated into the cosy 
embrace of Somy Alt’s arms. 

These days Salman can be 
found on Somy’s terrace on 
most afternoons, shooting 
her pictures from every con¬ 
ceivable angle with his 
expensive camera. Yes, 
photography is his new 
hobby, and Ms Ali is, of cour¬ 
se, his favourite subject. And 
now that he has only a few 
films on hand and all the free 
time in the world, he can con¬ 
centrate on what he is rapid¬ 
ly becoming very good at. 

At least, he has a second 
career all lined up if his days 
of playing the sex thimble 
end in the near future. • 
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SPOTLIGHT 





Hip hop 
hero 


Prabhu 
Deva may 
be doing the jitterbug 
because the about-to- 
be-released Raasaiya 
doesn’t have the 
foot-tapping numbers that 
show him to his best— 
some say, only— 
advantage, but producers 
down south are 
apparently not worried. 

Only recently, the 
prestigious AVM banner 
signed him on for a new 
Tamil film which means 
not only an addition of Rs 
75 lakh to his burgeoning 
bank balance, but the 


Prabhu Duva: Madhuri's imw cottar 


privilege to act as the love 
interest opposite Madhuri 
Dixit. 

After Naghma, his 
heroine in Humse Hai 
Muqabala, that’s quite a 
promotion. Perhaps the 
fact that the dubbing 


What is 
common 
between a cricket bat and 
a cellular phone? Not 
much, but Calcuttans 
were expected to spot the 
connection when a 
company chose Dennis 
Lillee to promote their 
brand of mobile phones in 
the city. 

The lucky few who 
signed up for the service 
during the day received, 
as a bonus, cricket bats 
autographed by their 
pitch idol. He also obliged 
‘pure’ autograph-hunters, 
who were not so keen on 



rights of that film 
(Kadalan in Malayalam) 
soldforRs3crore 
convinced filmmakers 
that heroes needn’t be 
good-looking, so long as 
they can shake a plausible 
leg. 


DmmIi Ulluu: thu 

acquiring the gizmo. 

The veteran Test star 
was, in a way, still 
playing for his home team 
—this time, an 
Australian telecom giant. 
And he proved his mettle 
in salesmanship in the 
presence of no less than 
the usually implacable 
CM of West Bengal, Jyoti 
Basu. 
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Designer model 

■■■ You would but Bidapa says he has 
HU have added dollops of humour 

thought the gap between and large doses of sex to 

high fashion and writing ensure that the book is a 
about serious women’s blockbuster, 

issues was a rather wide But why Draupadi and 

one, but one designer is not Sita, the 
neverthless attempting to long-suffering model of 

bridge it. Indian womanhood? 

Bangalore-based "Sita was a wimp," retorts 

Prasad Bidapa has Bidapa dismissively. 

hopped off the catwalk "Draupadi was the one 
for spells long enough to who knew where it was 

key in a book on his laptop, all at." 

Commissioned by With such an irreverent 

Penguin and titled attitude, it is no wonder 

Sorrows Of Draupadi , its that Bidapa himself 

author says the book is "a predicts where most of his 
look at the current state of critics will come from: 
Indian women vis-a-vis "I’ll probably have the 

Draupadi". With that title BJPbaying for my blood.” 

and subject, you wouldn’t What’s the Hindu word 
expect much of a laugh, for fatwa? 

Prasad Bidapa: ‘Draupadi says It all' 
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Manlsha Koirala: no phone calls for bar 


Bombay! 

■■■j People and is no existential penalty. 

HHHH projects The latest dire threat 

wanting to make a went over the telephone 

difference have never had to heroine Manisha 
an easy time of it, but Koirala and the police are 

Mani Ratnam’s Bombay taking it seriously enough 
has trodden probably the to post a protective posse 

thorniest path to outside the actress’ home 

secularism. in Bombay. 

Scores of people have Manisha isn’t 

threatened to punish the answering calls— 
film’s cast and crew for perhaps it’s too 
meddling with frightening to answer the 

Hindu-Muslim enmity — phone—but her brother, 
just when it was going so Siddhartha Koirala, 

nicely in the country — assures us that she is "hale 
and now they 're making and hearty, and under 
clear that what they want 24-hour protection". • 
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SOUTH OF THE BO 


In Madras , the 
anti-Hindi line stops 
short of Hindi films 


S uddenly, Hindi films are a 
roaring business in Madras, 
a city which has been syno¬ 
nymous with the fiercely 
regional ‘anti-Hindi’ agita¬ 
tion of the Sixties and Seventies and 
where even now, all Hindi signboards of 
the central government offices and natio¬ 
nalised banks are regularly tarred. 

Tamil Nadu's capital is also the only 
city in the country where Doordarshan’s 
Hindi news bulletin is not telecast; it is 
Tamil news that is shown at that appoint¬ 
ed time. And yet, last week Hum Aapke 
Hain Koun..! celebrated its 50th week at 
Woodlands, a theatre with a seating capa¬ 
city of over 1,000 and that, too, with dai¬ 
ly three shows. HAHK had a gross collec¬ 
tion of over Rs 1.5 crore and the film 
looks to be heading for 
jubilee. A Madras Univer¬ 
sity professor who is pre¬ 
paring a thesis on the suc¬ 
cess of HAHK observes, 

"The film has no violence 
or sex and the theme is 
totally alien to Tamil film 
cultures. Still, it has been 
running for a year. We 
are still trying to fathom 
its success." 

The last Hindi film to 
run for a year in Madras 
city was the blockbuster 
Sholay , 20 years back. 

Says N.C. Soni of Rajshri 
Pictures, who distributed both the gold¬ 
en jubilee hits: "The two films are totally 
different. Sholay had big stars, action 
and glamour attached to it. While 
HAHK was simple and devoid of any 
hype when it was released here. The film 
has collected more money than any 
other language film from a single theatre 
in Madras city." 
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Melody cinema hall: drawing large crowds to Hindi screenings 

Humma Humma... from I According to G. Venkatcswaran of 
Bombay. \ GV Films, the biggest producer- 


Actually, it was 
HAHK which opened the 
floodgates for Hindi 
films in Madras. A measu¬ 
re of the film’s popularity 


I n Madras, at marriage halls and at 
public functions, Didi tera dewar 
deewarm from HAHK is as popular as 


Hum Aapke Main Koun..!: 

the trend-eetter 

is that where earlier, an ‘MD’ meant 
‘Masala Dosa’ to denizens of the city, 
today it stands for Madhuri Dixit. Even 
Sridevi, who has acted in over 100 
Tamil films, has not equalled Madhuri’s 
magic in Madras. 

Two years back, only three theatres 
out of 80-odd in Madras were regularly 
screening Hindi films. Now, at least ten 
theatres are showing Hindi films on a 
regular basis. Recently, Raja was releas¬ 
ed simultaneously in three theatres and 
went on to become a big hit. 


distributor of Tamil films and the elder 
brother of Mani Ratnam: "I would say 
Hindi films were popular in Madras city 
ip the days of Raj Kapoor’s Sangam. 
But of late, the satellite channels, mainly 
Zee and ATN, which regularly beam 
Hindi film songs, have created a boom 
for Hindi films." 

To illustrate how it was the songs that 
preceded the movies, Venkateswaran 
points out the success of Akshay 
(Khiladi) Kumar who is very popular in 
Madras. Akshay’s Mohra , which ran for 
ipp days, was advertised as Tu cheez 
badi hain mast mast. Akshay’s latest, 
Sabse Bada Khiladi , opened to full 
houses mainly because of the song Bholi 
bhali ladki which was a plaigarised ver- 
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sion of a popular number from the Tamil 
film Jaihind. 

H uge hoardings, complete with song 
lists, are displayed outside theatres 
screening Hindi films in the city, and it 
is not the north Indians settled here that 
succumb "to their lure but the local 
Tamils. An audience profile shows that 
nearly 70 per cent of the seats are occupi¬ 
ed by locals — as comments and shouts 
in the theatres further go to prove. 

The situation is enough to worry 
Tamil chauvinists. Mansur Ali Khan, a 
popular villain of Tamil films, has said 
that due to the deluge of Hindi films, 
Tamil film producers are not getting 
theatres to screen their films. Even the 
state government has felt it necessary to 
issue an order insisting that all theatres 


in Madras screen Tamil films for at least 
12 weeks in the year. 

Madras Doordarshan. fearing the 
wrath of Tamil jingoists, has dubbed all 
Hindi serials into Tamil. The most popu¬ 
lar serials being telecast by Madras 
Doordarshan are Pidivaiham , the Tamil 
dubbed version of Junoon and Sattam 
which is the dubbed version of Kanoon. 
Says Suresh Iyer of ABCL: "Ever since 
the serials have been dubbed into Tamil, 
their ratings have gone up. Everybody, 
including the sponsors, seems to be 
happy with this trend." Even the chauvi¬ 
nistic Tamil satellite. Sun TV, has start¬ 
ed showing the dubbed Tamil version of 
Mahabharat. 

A spokesman of Hindi Prachar Sabha 
told Sunday: "It proves beyond a doubt 
that not only Hindi films but also serials 
are filling up the entertainment needs of 


A film like Raja was sold for Rs 10 
lakh and is expected to do business 
worth Rs 35 lakh. Any film with catchy 
tunes is sold for around Rs 8 lakh and is 
expected to cover its cost. Rangeela , a 
film starring Aamir Khan and Jackie Shr¬ 
off (no great shakes in the Madras box 
office) with the first original Hindi com¬ 
position by A.R. Rahman, has been sold 
for a whopping Rs 12 lakh. 

Another reason touted for the success 
of Hindi films in Madras, is the failure of 
a large number of Tamil films at the box 
office. This year, there have been only 
two blockbusters in Tamil, Mani Rat- 
nam’s Bombay and Rajnikant's Baasha , 
while the rest of the 50-odd films thal 
have been released so far nave turned 
out to be damp squibs. Observes leading 
actor Sharat Kumar: "The success of 
Hindi films in Madras has made produ- 


Earlier, an ‘MD’ meant a Masala Dosa in Madras. 
Now, it has come to stand for Madhuri Dixit, the 
city’s new darling 



Mohra: advertised as the che&z 



Bombay: Humma 
Humma in Madras 


Tamil-speaking people. Then why 
should there be such a hue and cry that 
Hindi is being imposed on Tamilians?" 

Meanwhile, the prices of Hindi films 
for distribution rights in Tamil Nadu 
have gone through the roof ever since 
the success of HAHK and the spate of 
new hits. Says Babu Bhai Shah of Hansa 
Pictures, one of the oldest Hindi film dis¬ 
tributors in Madras: "Two year's back, 
an average Hindi film used to be sold f<$r 
Rs 4-6 lakh in Tamil Nadu; now they are 
asking for Rs 12-18 lakh." 


cers in Tamil Nadu go for big-budget 
extravaganzas to match what is being 
dished out by Hindi films." Which neces¬ 
sitated not only big sets with hundreds 
of dancers, but also exotic locations. 

Will the boom in Hindi films last? 
Most of the theatre-owners and distribu¬ 
tors in Madras feel that as long as they 
come with good songs — preferably 
popularised over TV channels — their 
continued success is assured. • 
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TRADERS OF 
HA TRED 

Mushir-ul-Hasan on the harm perpetrated 
by ideologues in India 

Every nation has its moments of glory and moments of shame. In 
India, history so wished that both came together. We threw away 
the yoke of 200 years of slavery, yet precisely at that moment, 
men turned into animals in this subcontinent. Prof Mushir- 
ul-Hasan of Jamia Millia Islamia fame has captured the shame 
part of the story in the two-volume India Partitioned — The 
Other Face Of Freedom , edited by him. It is a collection of 
poems, short stories, essays and diaries. 

The selection is judicious, makes you cry and yet makes you 
wiser that all that happened was not pre-determined but was the 
end result of politics of deliberate hatred. Before the traders of hatred appeared on the 
scene, the Hindus and Muslims were living in perfect peace and 



harmony. Hasan quotes Malcolm 
Darling that it was a common practice 
among Muslims in Punjab to make 
horoscopes from Brahmins. 

The first wave of hatred was spread 
by students of Aligarh Muslim Universi¬ 
ty which had become "the voice of Jin- 
nah". Initially, the simple-minded villa¬ 
ge folk reacted innocently. "Why should 
this Gaya Ahir, this Chikuriya of Lakha- 
na Chamar, or this Hariya Barhai beco¬ 
me our enemies for no reason, after Hin¬ 
dustan gets free? Is that what you people 
learn over there (Aligarh)." 

Rahi Masoom Raza, the scriptwriter 
of the serial Mahabharat , captured the 
tom legalities in his village under the 
impact of propaganda of Aligarh days. 
Muslims are told:' You have lost your 
kingdom, now your fields will be snatch¬ 
ed from you, you will be bullied, laid 
low by spears hurled at you". Hasan for¬ 
cefully brings out the perseverance of 
the traders of hatred. They succeeded as 
the Hindus are told and increasingly 
believe that "Turks have insulted our 
mothers in Calcutta, Lahore and Noa- 
kali." As for Muslims, Badiuzaman in 
The Last Wish admitted, "The Muslim 
League ideology has percolated so deep, 
in the minds of the people that they can¬ 
not escape its deleterious impact." 


In Akhand Bharat, 
feels the author, all 
major parties would 
have accepted 
secularism. No 
wonder the sangh 
parivar doesn’t 
really want an 
Akhand Bharat 


SHOOTER 
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So, it is the ideology which caused the biggest human trage¬ 
dy next to World War II. In fact, the Second World War was 
itself caused by ideology, which antagonistically divided 
people on the basis of birth. This ideology takes its extreme 
form in phases. The beginning is that people belonging to one 
religion have more in common than their religion alone. This 
is manifested in fake perception of "Muslim culture". What is 
Muslim culture? How much is the cultural commonality bet 
ween Malayalee Muslim and Punjabi Muslim, between Guja¬ 
rati Muslim and Bengali Muslim? Many realised the flaw in 
the perception soon after the creation of Pakistan. A Bihari 
Muslim who migrated to East Bengal wrote back home: 
"Dacca is a nice city. It is full of Bengalis. They hate us." 

Even .Tosh Malihabadi 
suffered humiliation in 
Pakistan. "Disappoint¬ 
ment after disappoint- 

T ment converged upon me 
llC first fr° m every direction and 

I was besieged by 

wave of poverty." 

hatred WHS In fact, those Indian 
j u nationalists who have 

Spread Dy memories of that period, 

students of perhaps have no sympa- 

thy with the plight of 

Aligarh Muslim Mohajirs in Karachi and 

TT . • 1-1 Biharis in Bangladesh. 

University which They thought that rclig- 

ViaH "tVw* ion makes a nation and 

naa oecome me paid the price for jt Bul 

voice of Jinnah" what makes y° u n,ellow 

down that the Muslims 
who stayed back in "secu¬ 
lar" India also continue to have more than their due share of 
travails? 

Reading through the two volumes makes you think whe¬ 
ther the cost in terms of loss of human life, loss of property 
and dislocation would not have been less had the Congress 
leaders not lost their nerve and refused to agree to Partition. In 
that scenario there would have been communal riots, some 
blood-letting, but it would still have been less than that follow¬ 
ed by Partition. 

The great British historian Hobsbawm, in his Age Of 
Partition , has said that India’s Partition is one of those "‘if- 
onlys’ of history, since with hindsight we can see that the Par¬ 
tition of India on religious lines established a sinister prece¬ 
dent for the world’s future." Secondly, in Akhand Bharat, the 
Muslims proportionately have been so large that willy-nilly 
all major parties would have accepted secularism, provided of 
course, the separate electorate system was abolished. No won¬ 
der the sangh purivar , in its heart of hearts, no more wants 
Akhand Bharat. These two volumes would serve their pur¬ 
pose if they strengthened the resolve of the readeis: "Never 
again those days." • 

Kewml Vmrmm 

India Partitioned (2 volumes) edited by Muslib -id Hasan. 
Published by Roll Books. Price: Rs 595. 


T he first 
wave of 
hatred was 
spread by 
students of 
Aligarh Muslim 
University which 
had become "the 
voice of Jinnah" 





THE TOP TEN 


Apocalypse Watch by Robert Ludlum. Published 
by HarperCollins. Price: Rs 120. 

Charged with plots, counterplots, deception and 
double-dealing in a world inherited by the followers 
of Hitler’s Third Reich. 

Wild Horses by Dick Francis. Published by Pan 
Books. Pnce: Rs 126.50. 

The 33rd bestseller from this author of brilliant 
racing thrillers. 

Day After Tomorrow by Allan Folson. Published 
by Warner Books. Price: Rs 195. 

A fiendish modern-day plot of detection, revenge 
and bizarre passion, 



East, West by Salman Rushdie Published bv 
Vintage. Price- Rs 80. 

A collection of stories that delves into how 
fiction, can redeem us. 



Our Game by John Le Carre. Published by Hodder 
& Stoughton. Price: Rs 498 
A novel of suspense in the great British tradition. A 
small, unheard-of nation becomes the natural 
proving ground of two lost souls. 


Non-Fiction 


The Path To Power by Margaret Thatcher. 
Published by HarperCollins. Price: Rs 1,009. 

For the first time, Thatcher writes of her personal 
life. 


Men Are From Mars. Women Are From Venus 

by John Gray. Published by HarperCollins Pi ice: 
Rs 227. 

A practical guide for improving communication and 
getting what you want in your relationships. 

The Unconsoled by Kazuo Ishiguro. Published by 
Faber And Faber. Price: Rs 85. 

A sad, strange comedy set in contemporary 
Europe. Tne book features a memorable gallery of 
characters. 

Sophie’s World by Jostein Gaarder. Pubiished by 
Phoenix House. Price: Rs 247. 

An engaging mystery story that also forms a 
lucid introduction to philosophy. 

50 Great Cuiries Of India by Camellia Panjabi. 
Published by Rupa And Co. Price: Rs 450. 

An intelligent book on Indian food that includes a 
philosophy of cuisine. 

(The fortnight $ bestsellers in Nalonda Qooksliop, Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay) 
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Ring in the old 

A research unit promotes ancient art forms for modem use 


F br those who think having tribal 
artifacts about the home is just a 
charming bit of retrogression, 
Rajadditya Bandyopadhyay is about to 
prove that good, old-fashioned lacquer¬ 
ed clay can be modelled into durable 
teacups, that piimilive 
iron containers are conve- > 
nient for storing kitchen 
items and that ancient ink¬ 
pots of bell metal have 
thoroughly modem uses. 

The folk art activist is 
convinced that the imple¬ 
ments of rural life are not 
— as a large segment of 
the advanced world 
believes — so much 
colourful junk, but aesthe¬ 
tic, lasting creations that 
may well provide us with 
alternative instruments to 
modem living. 

An exhibition by Eth¬ 
nic Images — a centre 
founded by Bandyo¬ 
padhyay in 1993 — at the 

Oxford Bookstore- BihHllHtYI 
Gallery in Calcutta, pays 
as much attention to its 
claims to research as it 
does to marketing. Not 
all the items are on sale 
(Bandyopadhyay would 
do well to commercialise 
on the playing cards he 
has on display with their 
erotic illustrations) but 
you can pick up theatrical 
masks of the incredibly 
light jhingan wood used 
by the aboriginals of 
north Bengal, Dhokra 
utensils from Bastar in 
Madhya Pradesh and soft¬ 
wood toys made by the tri- 
bals of Kondapalli in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

Of particular interest, as Bandyo 
padhyay is keen to point out, are a 
banam , a Santhal stringed instrument 
with an unusual resonator of stretchedsna 
keskijjypid a ravanhatta from interior 


Rajasthan of a surprisingly strong reson¬ 
ance for so ‘primitive’ a violin. Both 
would enrich any orchestra of today but 
if Indian music is either ignorant of, or 
chooses to do without, the inimitable 
sounds of these music-makers, that is of 
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Ethnic Images teaches 
its workers to update 
their artifacts to lasting 
effect 


no surprise to anyone. 

Least of all to Bandyopadhyay, but he 
has made a business of correcting such 
glaring lacuna in "craft-awareness”. 
Lost art forms, arcane methods of pro¬ 
duction or reinforcing fired clay, 
wattle or brass, and the 
dying utility of items that 
were crafted with the infi¬ 
nite care and experience 
of men who, even in 
times out of record, 
found it important to lend 
both art and longevity to 
everyday things, form the 
goal of the members of 
his marketing unit. 

But this looking back 
in time is not merely ico- 
nistic. The craftsmen 
who have come under the 
scrutiny of the organisa¬ 
tion are organised to 
adopt some inexpensive 
modem ways of updating 
their art — the teacups 
are an example — and 
Mm Bandyopadhyay is 

certain that the combina¬ 
tion of the two styles is 
going to play an increas¬ 
ing part in items of every¬ 
day use in the world 
around us. 

India’s cultural past 
(Bandyopadhyay ’ s sub¬ 
ject in college before he 
resolved to turn dry aca¬ 
demics to profitable use) 
is still alive and working 
in the remote reaches of 
the country still not maul¬ 
ed by industrial civilisa¬ 
tion, and that is where he 
advises students of 
anthropology to look for 
it. So that when they 
bring back samples of our ancient 
identity to our urban consciousness, it 
will be a while, yet, before they lapse 
into history. • 

Pritm Mmltm/Cmlcvttm 
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TV REVIEW 



SHUBHRA GUPTA 



Actors and other downs 

Humour on television is still more funny-dreadful than funny-haha 


□ A bunch of comics 
have taken over Ek Se 
Badhkar Ek , Metro’s 
attempt at doing an 
intelligent hit parade. 
Mukul Anand, who 
was given the first 
bash at it, lost out in the second round 
his routines, set around an upper-class 
family, complete with comely maid, 
strange visitors and lines which weren't 
screamingly obvious, were thought to 
be a bit too subtle. 

So now we have Asra- 
ni, Ravi Baswam, Jag- 
deep and a host of others 
creating loud 

laughtracks, interspersed 
with movie songs. Asra- 
ni, who did some fine 
comedy in the movies 
during the Seventies, is to 
be seen in the new ver¬ 
sion of Ek Se Badhkar Ek 
as Resident Ghost in 
Empty Manor. He is a 
voluble ghost, talking at 
us from pictures, frames 
and bedposts, and at other 
creatures pretending to 
be lost spirits. 

Baswani keeps spill¬ 
ing out of closets and grin¬ 
ning his manic grin. He 
has to be one of the most 
under-utilised talents 
about. Remember him with Naseerud- 
din Shah inJaaneBhiDo Yaaron (acom- 
edy with blacker edges hasn’t been 
made since), and in one of the earlier 
sitcoms on Doordarshan, co-starring 
Ratna Pathak Shah? 

He has timing, and he is genuinely 
funny, but all he gets to do is hide in cup¬ 
boards and spring out at unsuspecting 
people. 

As for Jagdeep, he can do what he 
wants, he stays forever the same. In the 
1975 mother-of-all hits Sholay, he hit 
upon a style of delivering dialogue 
which became very popular. And ever 
since/he’s stuck to it, whether he is an 
apparition, or a benighted genie in a grue¬ 
some fantasy called Kuch Bhi Ho Sciktci 


Hat currently on, on Metro. 

His son, Jaaved, who is at the moment 
the hottest host on the scene, is, by con¬ 
trast, a chameleon. In his new show, 
Timex 7iWiepass'(Channel V, Saturday, 
9.30 pm), he sits at a eomputer and 
clocks in reports from his numerous 
alter-egos (14, count them) on the latest 
developments in thc/ilnii duniya . 

He dons clothes and accents to suit 
the part, called, variously, Tora Tora 
Toikamtaki, Cafe Azmi, Hip Hip Hingo- 
rani, and so on and on. It's tough keep- 



Jaspal Bhatti is busy 
repeating himself in 
Full Tension, and his 
cast and situations 
remain pretty much 
th® same v'V :'' 5 


ing up with Mr Jafferi’s rapidfire chat on 
Videocon Flashback , where there’s only 
one of him. In Timex Time pass, time pas¬ 
ses much more rapidly as the madness is 
mulitplied manifold. 

There is a splatter of ethnic jokes, 
coming fiom a matching ethnic type, 
and a lot of Jaaved-style patter: "Murgi 
ho gay a lamblet, uska ban gay a aamlet, 
turn ho gaya late". There are no rules for 
this sort of gibberish which has to do 
with hens and eggs and omlettes. Jaaved 
makes them as he goes along, ad libbing 
madly. 

The script is brisk, 
heavy in puns and light in 
vein, and even when it is 
repetitive, it still makes 
us laugh. 

Which is something 
that Shafi lnamd^r and 
Swaroop Sampat ought 
to concentrate on doing 
in Philips Top Ten, The 
Yeh Jo Hai Zindagi pair, 
which was such a riot, 
now appears jaded and 
tired; Swaroop looks fat 
and frowsy, and Inamdar 
as if he couldn’t care less. 

Jaspal Bhatti is also 
busy repeating himself in 
Full Tension (Metro, Fri¬ 
days, 8.00pm). His cast 
remains pretty much the 
same, and the situations he creates 
are also reminiscent of what he has done 
in the past. The thing with Bhatti and 
gang is that they don’t give you a chan¬ 
ce. They are so full of their own jokes 
that you go along with them, at least till 
the time they are all rolling in the aisles. 

Clearly, humour on television is still 
more funny-dreadful than funny-haha. 

Laughter was the last thing on the 
Prime Minister’s mind when he came on 
in a live broadcast to the nation, last • 
week. He revealed the schemes his 
government will reveal soon, to help the 
poor. 

We admit that alleviating poverty is a 
deadly serious business, but he could 
have done it with a smile. • 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR 


MANAGING THE 



Mulayam Singh Yadav is accused of buying off journalists when 

he was in power 


p r0 |? Css j| 0na ||y an( j 

ethically, it has been a 
J bad fortnight for the 

t Ml print media. On the 

funnier side of the 
V; same issue, a 'Diary' 

-.-——— ; —I item in The Pioneer 

referred to the misappropriation of an 
entire printing press gifted by the Prague- 
based International Organisation of Jour¬ 
nalists (IOJ) to the Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists (IFWJ) by its presi¬ 
dent K. Vikram Rao. 

The item mentioned that the IOJ had 
directed Vikram Rao to share the Rs 9.6 
lakh he made from the press with its four 
affiliates in India and also shift the press 
from his home to the office of one of the 
affiliates. The IOJ, said the ‘Diary*, also 
withdrew all the facilities like foreign 
junkets and training programmes it had 
formerly extended to the IFWJ. 

Such a hijack was no mean achieve¬ 
ment. But The Pioneer item elicited a 
sharp rebuke from Parmanand Pandey, 
IFWJ secretary-general, who accused 
the diarist for being guided by some of 
the breakaway factions of 
the IFWJ without bother- 
ing to contact the organi- 
sation for clarification. 

But this was nothing mmmWmmi 
compared to the Rs 2.44 
crore largesse distributed HBH 
by former UP chief mini- 
ster, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, to select journal- 
ists in his state. Around l||||j|llrall 
20 journalists, including 
some resident editors and ||1KK 
proprietor-editors were 
among those favoured. 

Cash bonanzas upto Rs 

10 lakh, free trips to holi- ^HESSES 
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day resorts, plots in 
prime locations and libe¬ 
ral advertisements were 
handed out to the scribes. 

Mulayam’s perks were 
discussed widely in the 
media. Tavleen Singh 
(Sunday Indian Express) 
mentioned the rapid 
growth of ‘Hinglish* jour¬ 
nalists from the Hindi 
heartland, who, in no 
time, became editors, 
acquired cars and 


flats, and moved about freely with mini¬ 
sters and political leaders. Ms Singh rais¬ 
ed a relevant point. Delhi is full of 
‘famous* journalists who live almost 
free in spacious government houses 
which would fetch rents upto Rs 50,000 
in the open market. How can such jour¬ 
nalists attack their own brethren for 
receiving costly gifts from Mulayam or 
any other politician? And how can they 
attack former ministers and MPs who 
refused to vacate their official 
accommodation? 

Atul Chandra in The Pioneer pointed 
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out that Mulayam Singh alone could not 
be blamed. Several of his illustrious pre¬ 
decessors including His Holiness 
Kalyan Singh had cultivated the press. 
All these write-ups had a tired look and 
it was clear that no solutions were 
possible. 

Finally, the UP journalists seem to be 
a dumb lot. Didn’t they know that the 
UP government had kept a list of all the 
illegal payments and the names of the 
recipients? They should have taken 
steps to seek and destroy the damaging 
lists. 


Not ethical 


On the professional front. Cine blitz 
and G did not cover themselves with 
glory publishing photographs of top 
models Milind Soman and Madhu Sapre 
who did not wear anything. The Tuff 
shoes ad, carried prominently in some of 
the glossies and which showed the 
models in the buff, was not vulgar but 
was not in good taste either. It was also a 
straight lift from the foreign ad and 
made it clear that our ad people are as 
much original as Bappi Lahiri’s tunes. 

Bombay editors, by this time, should 
know that state culture minister Pramod 
Navalkar does not like nudes. He swoop¬ 
ed down on copies of Cineblitz and the 
magazine became a collector’s item 
fetching Rs 200 in (he underground 
market. 

While this was fun, the ad which blar¬ 
ed forth the ‘death’ of Manisha Koirala 
was in downright bad taste. Now, it is 
common sense that death is taboo even 
as a joke. Even in April Fool Day jokes, 
death is kept out. Thus, the tabloids 
which carried this offensive and"obnoxi¬ 
ous ad over the ‘murder’ of Manisha Koi¬ 
rala in the film Criminal were guilty of 
very bad judgement. Particularly The 
Afternoon Despatch A Courier , which 
carried the ad on its front page without 
mentioning that it was an ad. The paper, 
however, had the good sense to carry a 
prominently-displayed apology the very 
next day. 

Mukesh Bhatt, the producer of 
Criminal is as much a big mouth as his 
brother, Mahcsh Bhatt, and glossed over 
the entire episode. Both he and the hero 
of the film, Nagaijuna, felt that any gim¬ 
mick was okay to advertise the film. 
What if the ad had triggered off commu¬ 
nal riots particularly in view of the fact 


that the actress had been 
receiving threats for piay- 
ing the lead role in 
Bombay' 1 

Several newspapers 
carried editorials on the 
issue. The Pioneer w'as 
right when it observed, 

"How much of responsi¬ 
ble behaviour can be 
expected from an adverti¬ 
sement industry which 
has thrived on concepts 
lifted from forgotten glos¬ 
sies?" It is time to set stric¬ 
ter standards for the ad 
industry which has been 
trying to take undue 
advantage of the atmos¬ 
phere of liberalisation to 
sell hollow images and 
shallow concepts which stink. 

Unfortunately, tabloids like The After¬ 
noon Despatch hero worship immature, 
unthinking, copy-cat admen and women 
and project them as superpersons. One 
hopes that this episode would make 
them think a bit. 

Again, on the professional front, do 
resident editors report? Not likely, 
because their occasional outpourings 
are meant only for the edit pages. Thus it 
was a surprise to observe Jaideep Bose 
(The Economic Times) and Dina Vakil 
(The Times of India) reporting from dist¬ 
ant Amsterdam. 




Manisha Koirala: victim of an 
advertising gimmick 


Mlllnd Soman and Madhu Sapre: the Tuff ad 
was not In good tasts 


They went into raptures over the huge 
ad revenues collected by their manage¬ 
ment and the grandiose plans of the ‘Res¬ 
ponse’ section for the next century. Both 
quoted profusely from the speech of 
Pradeep Guha, the ‘Response King’ of 
the organisation. Bose went overboard 
and quoted verbatim the Guha threats to 
wipe out the rival Magna publishing 
group on the grounds that Femina had 
notched up revenue about 35 pet cent 
higher than Stardust. 

It was all so childish. How can jour¬ 
nalists, that too ‘resident editors’, allow 
themselves to be used like this? What 
appeared in The Times and ET would 
have looked proper if the group had a 
house journal. It you have made remark¬ 
able progress it should be written about 
in other publications and not in your own. 

"Silly, aren’t they ?" laughed Nari. 
Hira of the Magna Group. "Or rather 
balderdash! Femina and Stardust are not 
even in the same segment and even an 
amateur in the ad business knows this. 
All this pep talk was only because 
Filmfare is way behind Stardust and is 
challenged by Cineblitz also." 

The Amsterdam report elicited scorn 
even within the Times editorial. About 
150 ‘responsive’ people were taken on 
the junket but only two were from the 
editorial. The regional publications 
were not included. As a Maharashtra 
Times staffer explained: "For the Times 
management, ET is the super-Brahmin 
class, The Times is the Brahmin class. 
Maharashtra Times and Navbharat 
Times are the Dalits. Amsterdam? They 
won’t take us even to Akola!" • 
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GUEST COLUMN 

SIDDHARTHA REDDY 


The 

SOUTHERN 

expedition 

The voters of south India will once again decide 
which party will rule the country after the 1996 
Lok Sahha polls 


I f the elections held over the lust 
three decades have taught us any 
lesson it is this: the way to the Cen¬ 
tre is through the south. It can be 
argued that before 1967, there was 
no real opposition to the Congress party. 
But things changed once Mrs Indira Gan¬ 
dhi took over. The Congress, sub¬ 
sequently, had to fight to stay in power. 

It goes to Mrs Gandhi’s credit that she 
realised that the south held the key to her 
party’s political fortunes. And she went 
about wooing the southern voters, who 
soon took to calling her Amma 
(mother). Her popularity in the south 
translated into votes for 
the Congress which went 
on to win four general 
elections. 

Rajiv Gandhi, too, 
owed his success to the 
support he got from the 
south. Such was the sym¬ 
pathy wave after Mrs 
Gandhi ’ s assassination 
that the southern states— 
and indeed the entire 
nation—voted overwhel¬ 
mingly for the young 
leader. And even though 
Rajiv failed to cultivate 
this vote-bank, the sou¬ 
thern electorate stood by 
him ’at a time when the 
nation had turned against 
him at the height of the 
Bofors controversy. 


In the 1989 election, all the Opposi¬ 
tion parties—the Janata Dal-led Nation¬ 
al Front, the Left Front and the Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Party (BJP) — fought the polls 
on the issue of corruption, but the sou¬ 
thern electorate was not impressed. And 
without this crucial support, the Nation¬ 
al Front government’s stint at the Centre 
proved short-lived. The Congress came 
back to power through the proxy govern¬ 
ment of Chandra Shekhar. 

Though there was every indication 
that the Congress would be routed in the 
1991 elections, it was largely because of 
the sympathy wave generated in the 



south—where Rajiv was assassinated 
— that saw the Congress through. 

In the subsequent tussle for power 
within the Congress, the support of the 
southern MPs proved to be the deciding 
factor. Narasimha Rao wrested the 
prime ministership from the likes ol 
Arjun Singh and Sharad Pawar largely 
because he was the candidate of the sou¬ 
thern lobby. 

T he south is going to play a crucial role 
in the forthcoming parliamentary 
polls. This despite the fact that out of the 
543 seats in the Lok Sabha, the southern 
stales together account for just 132 seats. 

Even though the Congress and its 
allies have as many as 100 MPs out of 
the 132 from the south and the Prime 
Minister himself is a south Indian, the 
party has no real reason to feel complac¬ 
ent as it prepares for the polls. For one, 
the Congress is the ruling party only in 
Kerala and Pondicherry and is the main 
Opposition group in Andhra Pradesh. 

To make matters worse for Narasim¬ 
ha Rao, the breakaway Congress led by 
N.D. Tiwari and Arjun Singh has 
already done a lot of damage. It has 
virtually split the party at the district 
level, especially in Tamil Nadu. 

All this at a time when the National 
Front-Left Front combine and the BJP 
are making steady inroads in the south. 
While the BJP is trying to woo the Sche¬ 
duled Castes — after having installed a 
Dalit as the chief minister of Uttar 
Pradesh — the National Front-Left 
Front commands the support of the poor. 



Narasimha Rao: he cannot afford to be complacent 
about the south 
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might contest the parliamentary polls 
without any allies. 




KARNATAKA 

The Congress’ popularity is at its low¬ 
est and the party is lagging way behind 
the Janata Dal and the BJP. After the 
l l »4 Assembly elections, the Congress 
has been relegated to the third place in 
the Vidhan Soudha and things are gett¬ 
ing increasingly difficult for the party. 

Janata Dal chief minister Dcve 
Gowda is extiemely popular even 
though his government has come in tor 
flak because of the politically-motivated 
transfers and posting of bureaucrats. 
The BJP, too, has made a remarkable 
comeback in the state Assembly, The 


Pitted against such popular leaders as Jayalalitha (Tamil 
Nadu), N.T. Rama Rao (Andhra Pradesh) and H.D. Deve 
Gowda (Karnataka), the Congress has little chances of doing 
well in the south in the forthcoming parliamentary polls 


The N F-LF has the add¬ 
ed advantage of having 
charismatic leaders in its 
ranks: N.T. Rama Rao in 
Andhra Pradesh, Dcve 
Gowda in Karnataka, 
Namboodiripad in 
Kerala and Jayalalitha in 
Tamil Nadu. Pitted again¬ 
st these formidable 
leaders, the BJP will have to 
work much harder and mobilise its sup¬ 
porters if it is to make a dent in the south. 

The following is a state-wise analysis 
of the prospects of the various parties in 
south India. 

KERALA 

K. Karunakaran’s ouster and the sub¬ 
sequent installation of A.K. Antony, 
who went on to win the Tirurangadi seat 
by a handsome margin, as the chief mini¬ 
ster of the state has improved the electo¬ 
ral prospects of the Congress. But factio¬ 
nalism continues to plague the party in 
Kerala and with each passing day, the 
bickerings get worse. 

Karunakaran’s camp-followers feel 
that they have been denied representa¬ 
tion in the Cabinet and blame Antony’s 
supporters for having plotted against 
them. The people are fed up of this intra- 
party feud and unless both the warring 
factions get their act together, there 
seems little hope for the Congress. If die 
present situation continues, even the 
Muslim League, it seems, will desert the 


ruling coalition dining the general 
elections. 

If the Ixit Front docs not oppose the 
move, there is a possibility of the 
Muslim League joining (he National 
Front. The breakaway Congress loo 
might have an alliance with the left. In 
such a scenario, the prospects of the Left 
Democratic Front look bright. 

But don't underestimate the BJP. 
With an aggressive pro-Hindu stand, the 
party could spring a few surprises in 
Kerala. 

TAMIL NADU 

Though the Congress has done well in 
this stale in past elections, its leaders 
should realise that without the support 
of the regional parties, the Congress 
counts for nothing. 

This time, however, no regional party 
is keen to ally with the Congress. Indica¬ 
tions are that the AIADMK will either 
join the National Front-Left Front allian¬ 
ce or go it alone with an electoral under¬ 
standing with the BJP. The DMK, too, 


party is bound to make a mark in the for¬ 
thcoming general elections. 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

The popularity of N.T. Rama Rao is at 
an all-time high and programmes such 
as prohibition and the subsidised rice 
scheme have made his Telugu Desam 
regime invincible. This despite the fact 
that there is some trouble in the TDP 
over NTR promoting his wife. 

The Congress, the main Opposition 
party, is in a shambles in Andhra 
Pradesh. It is possible that even the BJP 
will do better than the Congress in Nara- 
simha Rao’s home state. 

Once upon a time, the voters of the 
Hindi belt decided which party would 
rule the country. All that has changed 
and as in the last Lok Sabha polls, the 
south will once again be a crucial factor 
for political parties making a bid for 
power at the Centre. • 


(The author used to be a Rajiv Gandhi-aide) 
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FIGHTING BACK: former chief minister Mulayam Singh Yadov 

Down but not out 


Former chief minister Mulayam Singh Yadav is making a concerted effort to 
revive his political career 


After being toppled 
under humiliating cir¬ 
cumstances on 2 June, 
former Uttar Pradesh 
chief minister 

Mulayam Singh 

UTTAR Yadav has hit the com- 
PRADESH eback trail in a big 
way. Proving, once 
again, that he is a fighter to the core, the 
Samajwadi Party (SP) supremo has 
drawn up an elaborate programme to 
revive his political career. 

Three rallies held at Azamgarh, Etah 
and Ghatanpur (near Kanpur) have wit¬ 
nessed a tremendous turn-out, boosting 
Mulayam 1 s confidence. And these 
public meetings have given him the 


right platform to lambast the ruling 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) govern¬ 
ment for the manner in which he was 
ousted. 

And he is hardly on the defensive 
while speaking about the attack carried 
out by Samajwadi Party workers on 
Mayawati at the state guest house on 2 
June. "My partymen did not attack anyo¬ 
ne; and if some BSP legislators have 
been shown in some newspapers as 
being bodily lifted by SP leaders, it 
means nothing," announces Mulayam. 

He has, in fact, used the issue to 
accuse chief minister Mayawati of 
"witch-hunting". And the way Mayawa¬ 
ti has been hauling up anyone who is 


even remotely connected with the 2 June 
incident, has given Mulayam an opportu¬ 
nity to hit back with a vengeance. 

"All my men who have been booked 
under the National Securities Act (NSA) 
by the Mayawati government will be 
duly rewarded by me. Let me come 
back, and then see." threatens Mulayam. 

But more than Mayawati, Mulayam 
has targeted the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) at his rallies. "It is not a BSP, but a 
BJP government here," Mulayam says, 
while focussing public attention on pro¬ 
blems plaguing the state at the moment. 

By launching a vitriolic assault on the 
BJP, Mulayam has slipped back into his 
role as messiah of the Muslims. This is 
part of a well-orchestrated campaign to 
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project himself as the only one who 
could stop the march of Ihe saffron bri¬ 
gade. Mulayam lias been quick to poun¬ 
ce upon two sporadic incidents of com¬ 
munal clashes in the state, "With the BJP 
actually holding the reigns of the govern¬ 
ment, escalation of communal strife and 
clashes was a natural corollary. But the 
Samajwadi Party is going to arrest this at 
all costs," says Mulayam. 

Besides making an obvious bid to 
woo the Muslims in the state, Mulayam 
has also stepped up efforts to win over 
the upper-caste Hindus. At every public 
forum, the former chief minister has 
been declaring his support for implemen - 
ting reservation for the economically 
weak among the upper castes 

When reminded that this is exactly 
the line Mayawati is taking these days, 
Mulayam is quick to retort that she is say¬ 
ing all that because of a "political com¬ 
pulsion." Earlier, Mayawati never let go 
any opportunity to launch an attack on 
members of the upper castes. 

"Mayawati is dominated by commu¬ 
nal forces," says Mulayam, going on to 
claim that her current alliance with the 
BJP — "the party of Hindu fundamen¬ 
talists" — has forced her to change her 
stance. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav has also made 
it clear that he is keen to play a larger 
role in national politics. "If you wish to 
ensure that our governments are not dis¬ 
missed in the unconstitutional manner it 
was done in UP, then you have to see 
that we have at least 60 of our partymen 
sitting in the next Lok Sabha," is what he 
has been saying at each of his public mee¬ 
tings recently. 

He has also been trying to impress 
upon his partymen and the people of UP 
that there is every likelihood of a hung 
Parliament after next year’s Lok Sabha 
elections. "In that scenario, we, with our 
60 MPs or so, could play a major role in 
the balance of power." 

Mulayam seems determined to drive 
this home and has set himself a hectic 
schedule. Four more rallies are slated to 
be held at Rampur, Deoria, Sitapur and 
Ghazipur in quick succession. Then, the 
former CM will move on to other states 
like Rajasthan, Maharashtra and West 
Bengal. 

"Well, when we have set our sights on 
Parliament, we have to strengthen our 
party in the 18 states where we already 
have the Samajwadi Party," explains 
Mulayam. • 

Simrmt Chandra Prmdhmn/Lucknow 


Dangerous liaisons 

Two bizarre cases o f rape shock the capital 


Even as the Vcrma 
Report exploring the 
nexus between crime 
and politics is being 
hotly debated in the 
capital, two bizarre 
incidents involving 
DELHI rape, incest and mur- 
der have scnl shock 
waves through Delhi and the neighbour 
ing town of Noida in Uttar Pradesh. 

The first case involves under¬ 

secretary Karam Chand Jhaku of the 
Union home ministry. Jhaku has been 

accused of raping his cight-year-old 


Street police station on 25 April by Jha¬ 
ku \s wife Sudeh Kumari. The case was 
initially being handled by the Cnme 
Against Women Cell. On 18 May, the 
case was handed over to the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI). It was 
heard in the court of metropolitan 
magistrate V.K. Jain who, in turn, referr¬ 
ed the matter to the sessions court. 

Jhaku’s wife Sudeh Kumari alleged 
that her estranged husband had been 
making their daughter "a victim of his 
lust". According to neighbours and the 
local police in Noida where Jhaku initial¬ 




IN CUSTODY: undersecretary at the Union home ministry , Karam Chand Jhaku 


daughter. Along with Jhaku, four of his 
colleagues have also been arrested for 
abetment of the crime. They include 
Narender Verma, also an under¬ 
secretary in the Union home ministry, 
Bharat Bhusan Bali, the personal secreta¬ 
ry to Jhaku, Avinash Malhotra, a perso¬ 
nal assistant to Jhaku and Baljeet Kaur 
Rekhi, another member of the office 
staff. 

All five were arrested soon after the 
case was registered in the Parliament 


ly resided, "The Jhakus did not enjoy a 
cordial relationship. At times, they used 
to abuse each other and physically hit 
each other." 

Y.K. Pachauri, superintendent of poli¬ 
ce in Noida told Sunday, "Last year, 
around June, Jhaku came to us com¬ 
plaining that he had been thrown out of 
his own house by Sudeh Kumari. The 
police accompanied him to his house so 
that he could retrieve some of his belong¬ 
ings and leave. At no point of time was a 
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Casting a shadow 


The killing of an ultra-left leader raises questions 
about the TDP government’s commitment towards 
rehabilitating the Naxals 


case involving him (Jhaku) registered in 
any of the Noida police stations. That is 
all I can say. The case is now in the 
hands of the CBI." 

Jhaku and the four others have been 
charged with procuration of a minor girl 
and rape. According to the CBI, "They 
(the five accused) visited Hotel Con¬ 
naught Place where unnatural acts were 
performed and the minor was subjected 
to torture." It also adds that, "The girl, 
during the investigation, identified the 
route from her fathers’s office in North 
Block (ministry of home affairs) to the 
hotel." The charge-sheet also contains 
the report of the medical board of senior 
doctors from the All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences (AIIMS) whose find¬ 
ings on examining the girl "were sugges¬ 
tive of sexual abuse." 

Meanwhile, the families of the co¬ 
accused want Sudeh Kumari and her 
daughter to go through a lie-detector 
test. "The whole thing has been fabricat¬ 
ed by Jhaku’s wife since all of them shar¬ 
ed the same room in the office," 
alleged the wife of one of the co¬ 
accused. This has lent an intriguing 
twist to the tale. 

But the case of Samajwadi Party (SP) 
worker Satprakash Yadav is one of hor¬ 
ror rather than intrigue. He has been 
accused of raping and murdering his 
eight-year-old daughter Ruchi. 

Satprakash Yadav is no stranger to 
the world of crime. He is already facing 
charges for sexually assaulting two 
minor girls aged 12 and eight and a ten- 
year-old boy—all belonging to the fami¬ 
ly of Yadav’s former landlord Chandra 
Mohan. 

Apparently, in a bid to implicate 
Chandra Mohan and dissuade him from 
testifying in the case, Yadav lodged a 
police complaint against Chandra 
Mohan alleging that he had kidnapped 
his daughter, Ruchi. Yadav also showed' 
a note to the police from Chandra 
Mohan demanding Rs 1 lakh for her 
release. However, when Chandra 
Mohan did not come forward to claim 
the money, the police became 
suspicious. 

Then, in a desperate bid to implicate 
Chandra Mohan, Yadav is said to have 
raped and murdered his own daughter, 
brought her body in a suitcase and left it 
at Chandra Mohan’s office near Rajghat. 

The police, already suspicious of 
Yadav’s behaviour, arrested him on 23 
July. • 

K.S. Nmmymium/N&w Dmthl and NoMm 


The Telugu Desum 
Party (TDP)’s efforts 
to bring the Naxal 
groups back into the 
political mainstream 
have suffered a severe 
ANDHRA set-back The brutal kil- 

PRADESH ling of Madhusudan- 

ra j Yadav — an extre¬ 
mist leader of the Phani Bagchi group— 
in an allegedly ‘fake police encounter’, 
has put paid to chief minister N.T. Rama 
Rao’s attempts to normalise relations 
with the revolutionary CPI(ML) groups. 


Madhusudanraj Yadav, former leader 
of the Progressive Democratic Students 
Union (PDSU), was shot dead by the 
anti-Naxal wing of the Warangal district 
police on 27 July. According to a 
citizens’ committee enquiring into the 
killing, that afternoon, the police descen¬ 
ded on the Arundhatinagar slum in the 
heart of Hyderabad. 

"The police let loose a reign of ter¬ 
ror," said an eyewitness. "They first 
arrested Lingamurthy (accused of being 
sympathetic towards the extremists). He 
was blindfolded and dumped into the 


back of the jeep with his hands tied like a 
criminal." They then ordered residents 
of the colony to get back into their 
homes, forcibly shut down the shops in 
the area and lay in wait for 
Madhusudanraj. 

When the PDSU leader came to the 
colony to meet a friend, he was apparent¬ 
ly shot dead by the police at point-blank 
range without any provocation. Later, 
the Warangal district police sent a press 
note to most of the newspaper offices in 
the state capital announcing that an "uni¬ 
dentified extremist" had been killed in a 


shoot-out with the police. 

But the dubious role of the Warangal 
police came under close scrutiny when 
civil liberty activists took up the matter 
before the Andhra Pradesh High Court. 
Renowned civil rights advocate K.G. 
Kannabiran made an oral appeal before 
the court, which ordered the identifica¬ 
tion of the body by the family members 
of Madhusudanraj Yadav. 

The court also ordered that the body 
be handed over to the family members 
on 29 July. The next day, the court asked 
the director-general of police to inform 
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UP IN ARMS: CPl(ML) leaders protesting against police brutality 
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the court whether any case had been pen¬ 
ding at any police station in Warangal 
against Madhusudanraj and to explain 
why the Warangal police had acted with¬ 
out informing the state police. 

Realising that the matter could snow¬ 
ball into a major political controversy, 
chief minister N.T. Rama Rao announc¬ 
ed a judicial enquiry headed by a retired 
judge, T. Padmanabha Gowd, to look 
into the allegations of police high¬ 
handedness and brutality. 

Meanwhile, prominent extremist acti¬ 
vists and leaders like Kondapalli Seetha- 
ramaiah Gaddar, Vara Vara Rao and K. 
Balagopal (APCLC secretary) attended 
the funeral of Madhusudanraj. Home 
minister P. Indra Reddy, a collegemate 
of Madhusudanraj, also paid homage to 
the slain extremist leader. Indra Reddy, 
who recalled his association with 
Madhusudanraj as a student leader, 
expressed his surprise at the manner in 
which the police had handled the affair. 

This killing has lent credence to the 
claim of civil liberties activists that at 
least 50 extremists have been killed in 
police ‘encounters’ during the last six 
months. Several civil liberties groups 
ha> e piled up the pressure on the TDP to 
put a stop to these ‘fake police encoun¬ 
ters.’ They have also been campaigning 
for the release of the extremists booked 
uiider the Terrorist and Disruptive Acti¬ 
vities (Prevention) Act (TADA), and for 
the complete lifting of the ban on the 
People’s War Group (PWG) and its 
seven allied organisations. 

NTR, who has already agreed to a tem¬ 
porary lifting qf the ban on the PWG, 
has been apparently dissuaded by the 
state police from lifting the ban com¬ 
pletely. The PWG — doubting the 
government’s commitment in view of 
the continuing police crack-down — 
has begun pressurising elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the TDP in several districts 
to canvass for total withdrawal of the 
ban. In fact, some TDP legislators, 
influenced by the PWG, have even held 
rallies and demonstrations in the dis¬ 
tricts of Telengana. The TDP legislators 
of Medak district w ho led such rallies 
were promptly arrested by the police. 

It is thus quite apparent that the state 
police have stepped up efforts to quell 
the threat posed by extremists. And this 
could well land the chief minister — 
committed as he is to the rehabilitation 
of the Naxals —in a spot. • 



Out of the flying pan 


Prof. M.D. Nanjundaswamy joins Mcmeka Gandhi in 
her opposition to the first Kentucky Fried Chicken 
outlet in Bangalore 


Though Pepsi Foods 
did manage to beat 
arch-rival MacDo¬ 
nald’s in a bid to open 
up a last-food outlet in 
India, it has hardly 
been smooth sailing 
for the American 
giants. With grand 
plans of opening up 30 outlets of the Ken¬ 
tucky Fried Chicken (KFC) chain 

throughout the country, the first one at 
Bangalore has come under heavy fire 
from the Karnataka Rajya Raitha 

Sangha (KRRS) led by Prof. M.D. 
Nanjundaswamy. 

Actually, the fast-food joint had run 
into trouble even before it could set up 
shop. Firebrand animal-rights activist 
Maneka Gandhi cried foul as soon as the 
company was given the official go- 
ahead. Maneka Gandhi had threatened 
to approach the Janata Dal government 
in a bid to stop the opening of the fast- 
food outlet. 

As things hotted up, the first outlet of 
the KFC opened quietly in Bangalore at 
the end of May. It was a soft, test-launch 
as opposed to the gala opening normally 
associated with such outlets. 

But soon, the KFC outlet became the 
talk of the town.Youngsters,hungry for a 
taste of America, queued up at the self- 
service counters. And the hefty price 
tags hardly seemed to dampen die spirits 
of enthusiastic Bangaloreans. 

And just as things were looking up for 
the KFC outlet, enter Prof. Nanjun¬ 
daswamy. "The chicken are fed hazard¬ 
ous chemicals and growth hormones to 
make them plump. When human beings 
eat them, these are transferred to them 
and their health is affected," thunders 
Nanjundaswamy. 

But why has the issue come alive all 
of a sudden? Apparently, it was Maneka 
Gandhi, on a recent visit to the city, who 
once again sparked off the trouble. "I 
was not aware that the restaurant had 
opened here. She brought it to my noti¬ 
ce," admits Nanjundaswamy. 

Besides parroting Maneka Gandhi’s 
pet arguments that die meat and poultry 


industry causes depletion of under¬ 
ground water, adds to the greenhouse 
effect and converts fertile fields into gra¬ 
zing grounds for such livestock, Nanjun¬ 
daswamy claims that he wants "the 
citizens of Bangalore to realise that their 
health is threatened by such fast food." 

The KRRS, led by Nanjundaswamy, 
has threatend to launch an agitation if 
the KFC outlet is not closed down 
within a week. "If they don't, die agita¬ 
tion will continue until they do," threa¬ 
tens the veteran activist. 

And these are no empty threats. The 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT: the KFC outlet 
in Bangalore 

KRRS had earlier attacked the US MNC 
Cargill Seeds’ office in Bangalore and 
destroyed its US $2.3 million factory at 
Bellary. 

In the face of such stiff opposition, all 
that the restaurant managers had to say 
was, "no comment". 

Whatever the outcome, the fate of the 
Kentucky Fried Chicken outlet in 
Bangalore could be an important indica¬ 
tor as to how much the Indian market has 
actually opened up to foreign brands. • 
MmnMym Mmndoncm/Bmngatorm 
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Living dangerously 

Chief minister Rishang Keishing manages to scrape 
through in a trial of strength 


Amidst high drama, 
Manipur chief mini¬ 
ster Rishang Keishing 
managed to prove his 
ministry’s strength in 
the House on 31 July. 
This has ended the 
MANIPUR month-long political 
uncertainty prevailing 
in the state, at least for the time being. 

The Governor, O.N. Srivastava, had 
asked Keishing to earn a vote of confid¬ 
ence after the ruling Congress-led Joint 
Legislature Party (JLP) coalition had 
been reduced to a minority following the 
withdrawal of support by nine non- 
Congress members. 

It was Speaker W. Nipamacha Singh 
who ultimately bailed Keishing out. In a 
move that sparked off angry protests 
from the Opposition, Nipamacha Singh, 
a Congress(I) member, disqualified five 


out of the nine MLAs who had deserted 
Keishing. 

But even with this, the matter was 
evenly poised. It was then time for the 
lone BJP legislator in the Opposition, E. 
Kunjakeshore Singh, to play a decisive 
role. Singh abstained from voting and 
the ruling coalition scraped through — 
27-26 when the confidence motion was 
put to vote. 

The Opposition United Legislature 
.Front (ULF)-United Democratic Fiont 
(UDF) combine, understandably infuria¬ 
ted by the disqualification, disrupted pro¬ 
ceedings of the one-day special session. 
What irked the Opposition was the fact 
that although the disqualification orders 
were passed on 29 July, the Speaker’s 
action was kept a secret till a few 
minutes before the start of the session. 
Copies of the order were made available 
to the members in the House itself—in 


an obvious bid to pre-empt any attempt 
of obtaining court orders to stay the 
disqualification. 

On the day of reckoning, it was clear 
that Keishing was taking no chances. A 
massive deployment of armed police 
and para-military personnel was effect¬ 
ed around the complex of the state 
legislative Assembly. Barring reporters 
and securitymen, no one was allowed in 
the visitors’ gallery while the House was 
in session. The disqualified MLAs made 
an abortive attempt to force their way 
into the Assembly. The police, flashing 
copies of the disqualification orders, 
refused them entry. 

The Speaker, in his order, stated that 
the MLAs were disqualified under the 
provisions of the Tenth Schedule since 
they defected to the Opposition after hav¬ 
ing merged with the Congress(I). The 
MLAs, however, have strongly disputed 
the merger. In fact, the five MLAs have 
already approached the High Court to 
challenge the disqualification order. 

The ULF-UDF combine is seeth¬ 
ing under this "defeat". "We will conti¬ 
nue the fight and will not rest until the 
Keishing ministry is ousted," leader of 
the Opposition in the House, Ranbir 


On the bri nk 

Indiscriminate poaching 
threatens the Olive Ridley 
sea turtle with extinction 

T he Olive Ridley sea turtle is on the 
brink of extinction. And while 
indiscriminate poaching is the root 
cause behind this, the irony is that it 
is during the breeding season that 
this rare species of marine reptiles 
become targets of wanton human 
depredation. 

As Dr M.V. Subba Rao, head of 
the department of environmental stu¬ 
dies at Andhra University, says,. 
"The turtles are always safe at sea." 
And it is only when they come to nest 
and breed on the east coast line bet¬ 
ween Kalingapatnam in Orissa and 
the East Godavari district in Andhra 
Pradesh, confirms Dr Rao, that they 
have to contend with lurking preda- 
tors or, for that matter, the human 
menace. 


The extent of the threat becomes 
clearer with statistics. According to a 
recent survey conducted by. the 
department of environment sbitfies, 
78 per cent of those that swim into 
the east coast succumb to indiscrimi¬ 
nate poaching, while 86.5 per cent of 
turtle nests fall prey to predators on 
the nearly 430-km-long coast line? 

The worst, however, is the killing 
of these reptiles by fishermen forcon- 
sumption during the rainy season or 
winter months, when deep-sea fish¬ 
ing becomes virtually impossible. 

And while turtle meat is sold open? 
ly in the villages of Andhra Pradesh, 
the callous use of turtle shells reflects 
utter insensitivity to a species on die 
brink of extinction. In Konada, Dib* 
bapaiem, Pentakota and Uppada 
these shells are commonly used to . 
display grains in the markets or to ear¬ 
ly construction material. If that isn’t 
enough, turtle shells even double up 
as umbrellas in the fields. All this des¬ 
pite the prohibition cm the. killing of ' 
the reptiles. 

The district collector of Srikaku- 
lam, however, blames #9 Qd-: ; 
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PHOTO-FINISH: chief minister Ri sluing Keishing 


Singh, told Sunday, immediately alter 
the session 

Singh came down heav dy on the Spca- 
ker, accusing him ol 'partisan conduct". 
The disqualification was aimed at solely 
reducing the strength ol the Opposition 
which was in the majority, Runhir Singh 
alleged. 

So, although Rishang Keishing sui- 



IrWIlflHttUSE: turtle meat being 
sold at m Andhra village 



vived the tiial ol strength, the crisis fac¬ 
ed by his live-month-old ministry is far 
from over. In fact, the manner in which 
Keishing scraped through was just ano- 
thei pointerto the fact that the slate is poi¬ 
sed foi a bitter political battle in the 
months to come. • 

Khelen Thokchom/lmphal 


the breeding season." 

To counter the menace, the 
Andhra University has set up labora¬ 
tories to encourage breeding in cap¬ 
tive conditions. Says Dr Rao: "While 
the survi val rate of Olive turtles is har¬ 
dly 35 per cent in wild breeding, in 
captive hatching it has shown a survi¬ 
val rate of 83 percent." 

The Olive Ridley Turtle Friends 
Club of the east coast has also deman¬ 
ded a ban on the entry of fishing traw¬ 
lers in the sandy beaches to prevent 
them from disturbing the turtle 
nestings. There is also a growing 
demand to penalise fishermen villa¬ 
ges found guilty of consuming turtle 
meat. 

Dr Rao, however, is sceptical of 
these punitive measures. A propon¬ 
ent of awareness programmes, be 
says, "The need of the hour is to 
allow their breedings so dial die 
reproduction cycle is not hampered. 
Unless the killing of the parent 
turtles that come for mating , is stop¬ 
ped, the species might vanish from 
the coast soon." • 



Loss of face 


The Congress! I )-TUJS 
combine is routed in the 
district council polls 

The Congress(l)- 
Tripura Upajati 
Samaj (TUJS) combi¬ 
ne, in control of the 
Tripura Tribal Areas 
Autonomous District 
Council (TTADC) for 
the last five years, was 
in for a rude shock this 
time round. In the elections lo the 
TTADC held in two phases on 26 and 29 
July, the Left Front and its ally, thcTripu- 
ra Hill People’s Party (THPP), scored a 
resounding victory over their traditional 
political rivals. 

While the CPKM) managed to bag 18 
seats, the CPI secured two, and the For¬ 
ward Bloc, RSP and THPP one each. 
This took the tally of the alliance to a 
whopping 23 — out of a total 24 seats 
that were being contested. 

The Congress(l)-TlJJS combine reac¬ 
ted sharply lo this humiliating defeat 
and accused the ruling CP1(M) of large- 
scale rigging. Several TUJS heavy¬ 
weights, including the TPC’C(I) general 
secretary, Jadu Mohan Tripura, the 
chairman of the outgoing council, 
Jagadish Debbarma. and the chief execu¬ 
tive member, Amiya Debbarma, were 
routed. The only saving grace for the 
combine was the victory ol the TUJS 
candidate from Raima Valley seat — 
that too by a narrow margin 

Political observers here feel that cor¬ 
ruption and complacency spelled the 
combine's doom. No developmental 
programmes had been implemented in 
the district council areas and the lack ot 
organisational structure of the combine 
had clearly been exposed. Further, the 
split within the TUJS just before the elec¬ 
tions and the entry of the Tripura Nation¬ 
al Volunteers (TNV) also contributed to 
the rout of the combine. 

According to Left Front convenor 
Manik Sarkar, the first task 
of the newly-formed council would be 
to present a dynamic, pro-people and 
corruption-free administration so that 
development programmes could be 
implemented swiftly. • 

imymntm BhmHmehmrym/Agmtmtm 
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From terro r to terror 

The shadow of the gun still looms large over the 
Chambal valley 



Barely four months 
after a Mahapan- 
chayat of former 
dacoits was convened 
at Joura in Morena dis¬ 
trict of Madhya 
MADHYA Pradesh, the shadow 

PRADESH of the gun looms large 

wmm over the ravines of 

Chambal, once again. 

At the Mahapanchayat, held on 14 
and 15 April, about 90 dacoits who had 
earlier terrorised the state, had assembl¬ 
ed to demand a better deal from the Con- 


thc Ranawat village. The dacoits deman¬ 
ded a ransom of Rs 3 lakh for their 
release. Some days later, one of the 
hostages, Ramlakhan, was released with 
one of his ears and nose chopped off. 

"The gruesome event was meant to be 
a warning from the dacoits who threaten¬ 
ed to kill the other two in case the ran¬ 
som was not paid," said V K. Panwar, 
deputy inspector-general of police, 
Chambal Range. And while another per¬ 
son was released a few days later, 
16-year-old Rajendra continued to be 
prisoner in the dacoit camp. 





ON THE OFFENSIVE: Operation Sungram , 
led by V.K. Pan war\ D/C, Chambal 
Range , (left) 


gress(I) government. This two-day meet 
had been seen as part of chief minister 
Digvijay Singh’s attempts to woo the ex- 
dacoits who are still immensely popular 
in several districts of the state. 

But the law and order situation has 
steadily worsened in- the dreaded Cham¬ 
bal valley. What’s more, a recent case of 
kidnapping and assault has fuelled fac¬ 
tionalism within the state Congress. 

On 18 May, the Hari Singh Panwar 
gang had kidnapped three people from 


The incident enraged the ministei of 
state for panchayat and rural develop¬ 
ment Ramniwas Rawat, under whose 
constituency—Vijaypur in Morena dis¬ 
trict — Ranawat village falls. Rawat, a 
protege of Union minister Madhavrao 
Scindia, first dashed off an angry letter 
to the chief minister asking him to take 
immediate action. 

He asked Digvijay Singh to deploy 
the Border Security Force in the ravines 


and suggested that arm licences be provi¬ 
ded to the people of his constituency. 
Rawat said that 90 per cent of the guns 
owned by the people of his village are 
muzzle loaders. "1 want their licences to 
be converted for 12 bore guns and for 
other non-prohibited guns," said Rawat. 
The number of licensed rifles in Morena 
district is 21,450 while the number of 
illegal arms is at least thrice that. 

Rawat then went on to warn the CM 
that if some concrete measures were not 
taken by 7 July, he would "handle the 
situation by barging into the ravines." 
Digvijay, who is wont to avoid any sort 
of confrontation, left Bhopal 
on 7 July, the day the deadline expired. 

Sure enough, a gun toting Ramniwas 
Rawat then plunged into the ravines to 
battle it out with the dacoits, without any 
official sanction whatsoever. And 
Rawat denied that he meant to 
embarrass the chief minister. "I was 
moved by the chopping off (of organs)". 

But Rawat’s decision to take the law 
into his own hands has obviously embar¬ 
rassed the chief minister who also holds 
the home portfolio. But, the unflappable 
Digvijay Singh dismissed the entire epi¬ 
sode with a curt: "Rawat is a brave 
minister." 

The other protagonist in this drama is j 
Hari Singh Panwar who has emerged as 
the terror of Chambal. A relatively new 
entrant to the ravines of Chambal, Pan¬ 
war has earned notoriety for dismember¬ 
ing his victims. Police sources in Cham¬ 
bal icvcaled that Pan war’s gang even 
operates in the stone mines of Rajasthan. 

V.K. Panwar, DIG, Chambal Range 
told Sunday, "The increasing menace of 
the Hari Singh gang has led us to launch 
‘Operation Sangram’." He said that the 
Rajasthan Police across the Chambal 
had been contacted and the police per¬ 
sonnel of about 25 police stations in the 
whole area had been mobilised to nab 
the dacoits. The police are conducting 
major combing operations and so far, 
two dreaded dacoits, Ramsahai and Kap- 
tan Singh, have been arrested. And with 
mounting police pressure, Hari Singh 
Pan war released the last of the three host¬ 
ages on 17 July. But the police has failed • 
in its attempts to nab the dreaded dacoit. 

Meanwhile, the incident has once 
again focussed on the deteriorating law 
and order situation in the Chambal reg¬ 
ion of the state. And this is one problem 
that chief minister Digvijay Singh will 
have to face head-on. • 






ODDS AND TRENDS! 


The punishment 
drama 

■ Come summer and most 
villages in the Ganiani dis 
tnct of south Orissa play 
host to a unique lorm of 
drama—the danda nata or 
the drama of punishment 

A group of devotees enact 
this form of drama for 21 
days on a trot without evtn 
pausing to sleep or eat pio 
perly This is a ritual of austc 
rity and penance meant to 
serve as a sort of spiritual pur 
gation 

The devotees, called 
dandua are clad in saffron 
and hold aloft a red or yellow 
banner m one hand and the 
icplica of a peacock trunk m 
the other 

And while the drama of 
punishment is usually begun 
by a small group of dandiuis , 
soon hundreds of cnthusias 
tic villagers join in And for 
the 21 days that the ritual is 
performed, the entire group 
of devotees live together like 
members of one family - 


religious feivour binding 
them together 

Talk of the town 

■ While we tend to go os cr 
board when dealing with 
such events as heauty page 
ants oi sports meets, acti vit 
ics like debating arc given 
the loyal ignore 

Now, for a < hange, a stu 


dent of St Stephen s C ollegc 
in the capital who has practi 
cally made debating a wa> of 
life has become the talk of 
the town 

Amit Singh a Delhi 
University toppu m 
f i glish was recent 1\ 
adjudged the Joint Best 
Asian Debatei At the 21 si 
Ai stialasia debating chant 
pionship held at Monash 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


WI2CHS 'W f OR v, 1N7HIBU1 ON , 



Vtnod Do»hi Murtt Ranganathan 

Bui)n«ss«x»utiv» Business executive 


Contributed by .teyMte Bmu Malllk Calcutta 



University Melbourne, bet 
ween 2 and 9 luly, Amitdid 
hjs countiy proud 

Amit Singh was a member 
of the team of collegiate 
debaters of Delhi University 
^ artic ipating in the picstigi 
ous meet He sailed through 
seven gruelling rounds of 
extempore debating m a com 
petition featuring 64 teams 
On his return to Delhi, 
Amit expiessed his gratitude 
to all those who had encoura 
gedhim Among others, he 
mentioned the names of Dr 
Karan Singh, Russi Mody, 
David Davidar and VasUnl 
Sathe • 



THIS INDIA 



JAIPUtl: On 24 J . 

Sharma was anxiously wai „ 
outside the maternity ward of 
die Sanganel Care Women’s 
Hospital where his daughter- 
in-law Nirmal Dianna was to 
givebfathtohisfimgraadcbUd, 
At around 5 pm, Rampol’s most 
cherished dreams came true 
when nurse Channamma N.G. 
announ c ed that he was now the 
ptoud grandfather of ababy boy. 
Flbeen nUmitf later, 

ibed ft# lte»b*s that Nfamal 

had actually given Utah to a |M 

aotaotaboy,. n 





The Sharmas, however, refused to accept this simple 
explanation. They were adamant that the babies had1»ecn 
"switched", Rampal Sharma, intimated at having his 
grandson ’replaced’ by a granddaughter, promptly lodged 
snFIRattheMotiDocmgri police stndothaecxuliigdm^ 
pital staff of switching babies. — The Hindustan Timet 
(Arun Bengani, Jodhpur). 

PATNA: Some official figures relating to 21 comtifoem 
colleges under Jai Prakash University, Chhapra, are* 
enough to show the state of Mgber educafciait in Bihar. 

During 198J4W. die government spent Rs 20-70 Ugh 
on the P.C. Vlgyan College m'Ckkmm. Underaormalcir, 

die college has only five students! $<», % average ecaipair 
student works out to an nnbelievafeiefta 4-141N® gar, 

AltflUttV < r | L M* 

SfeniMly, Nforain \ 

JSm^ 
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ARIES 1 

| LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


(21 Mart h-20 April) 

I t is an excellent time lor 
making confidential 
financial deals. If your 
romantic partner has yet to 
meet the family, this is a 
good time for breaking the 
ice. Parents, in particular, are 
likely to take to your choice 
of sweetheart. They can 
make f resh starts in matters 
of the heart 

TAURUS 


(2f April 20 May) 

P utting the finishing 
touches to articles or 
reports and submitting them 
to interested parties should 
have good results. It’s a 
favourable time to approach 
publishers with manuscripts. 
Money spent on publicity 
schemes can reap rich 
dividends. A greater share of 
the market can be won as a 
result. 

GEMINI 


(21 Mav-20 June) 

P ersonal finances could 
gel a boost. Money can 
come out of the blue, but it is 
more than likely that you 
will have to exert some 
elbow grease if you hope to 
add to the coffers. Rates paid 
for overtime can compensate 
for the loss of free time. 
People may send strange but 
well-paid jobs your way. 

CANCER 


(21 June 20July) 

I t’s a good week for airing 
youi aspirations, 
especially in the hearing of 
influential people who could 
give you aid. Give interested 
parties a clear picture. Be 
earnest if commercial 
operations are to repay the 
time and money invested in 
them. 


(2/ July-20August) 

L ocal trips and errands can 
he most productive 
Communicate with people 
over long and short distances 
as much can be gained 
through corespondence. 
Business activities can lead 
to the forming of new 
friendships. But don’t adopt 
a casual or informal 
approach to business or 
career affairs. 


(21 September-20 October) 

D o not draw back from 
unconventional ways of 
making money just because 
you are unfamiliar with 
them. Take up the challenge. 
This is the time when you 
should be doing all you can 
to strengthen your financial 
position. It will be good to 
make changes that will make 
the home more comfortable. 



VIRGO 


(21 A ugust-20 September) 

K eep a low profile and 
exercise secrecy. It will 
be to your disadvantage to 
give away too much at this 
stage. Keep your plans under 
wraps until tilings are better 
established. Let others play 
the guessing game. 
Closed-door meetings 
would be good. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

Y ou can make a 

favourable impression 
on influential people and 
win them over to your way 
of thinking. It could be 
advantageous to catch them 
in informal circumstances as 
it'll be easier to put across 
your views when the official 
mask is dropped. 


(21 November-20 December) 

V erbal and written 

agreements can prove to 
be nothing but empty words. 
Business and career people 
may find themselves in some 
tight comers. In romance, 
difficult or painful subjects 
can come to the surface, 
requiring serious discussion 
or loved ones can be found in 
compromising 
circumstances. 

CAPRICORN 


(2 / December-20 Januatry) 

D on't keep differences of 
the financial nature 
bottled up. Where you feci 
there is any unfairness over 
money, you must have the 
courage to say so. 
Resentment will only build 
up if you suppress your true 
feelings. Romance can 
contain happy experiences. 
You will have to draw the 
purse strings tighter. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

K eep a limit to your 
spending. A visit to the 
market can all too easily turn 
into a spending spree. The 
feeling of ownership may be 
so pleasurable that you may 
buy things regardless of their 
use or necessity. Too 
easy-going a manner can be 
most detrimental to your 
professional aims and 
activities. 

PISCES 


(21 rebruary-20 March) 

T here is likely to be a 
distinct decrease in 
occupational affairs. But 
don’t take it easy. There may 
be useful opportunities to be 
taken advantage of. Major 
openings are not likely to 
present themselves but be 
alert for minor steps 
forward, • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Shock 

treatment 

■ Congressmen in Uttar 
Pradesh are sulking 
these days 

First, the party got a slap 
on the face when PCC chief 
Jitendra Prasad announced 
that the Congress was not 



f harad Pawar: In hostile 
territory 

averse to striking a deal with 
the Bahujan, Samaj Party 
Within ten days of this 
announcement, Mayawati 
became the chief minister 
with the help of the BJP 
And now* Congressmen 
from the Rampur unit of the 
party are greatly embarrass¬ 
ed because they’ve been told 
that Sharad Pawar would be 
the star speaker at a workers’ 
convention This is strange 
because Rampur is a Muslim- 
dominated constituency and 
Pawar is not really a popular 
person with the minorities 
While the former Maha¬ 
rashtra chief minister has 
already packed his bags and 
is reedy to make the tnp to 
Rampur, local Congress 
leaden don’t really know 
whether they are supposed to 
cheer him all the way as he 
elaborates on T ADA 


HhARD IN SRINAGAR 

All over the country, they’re 
talking about tho Amamath 
Yatra. But In Delhi, they only talk 
of Amar Nath Vorma. 

ONE MILITANT TO ANOTHFR IN DISGUST 


delegates — most ol whom 
were sightseeing in Delhi 
when the camp was on — 
after having a good time 
have gone back home Very 
few, however, remembered 
to thank the man who had 


organised this big show 
Though Surajkund is in 
Haryana, Bhajan Lai, the 
state chief minister, wasn’t 
given the task of (retting the 
camp together Instead, the 
job was given to a little- 


Iknowyourchiefministers 


The latest tn an 
occasional series 




18) Mayawati 


B Ba ckgr ound! Daughter of a lowly-placed 
government official Mayawati, the UP chief minister, 
studied law and became a schoolteacher In a government 
school in Delhi 

She met her political mentor Kanshi Ram, when he was 
involved with BAMCEF—a Scheduled Caste employees 
trade union Later, when Kanshi Ram formed the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) he not only took her In the fold, but also 
made her the party ’s representative to the Rabat Sabha 

■ Stylo: Loud, self-righteous and hysterical In her 
Rajya Sabha days, she used to sit at the edge of her bench 
waiting for an excuse to rush to the well of the House and 
start shouting at everyone Apparently, these outbursts 
tended to occur when the press gallery was full. 


■ Sourco of double the CM of Uttar Pradesh and Is 
the first Dalit woman ever to become a chief minister. Tills 


Even Narasimha Rao described her appointment to the 
post as a miracle of Indian democracy 

■ Chief ally: Her political mentor, Kanshi Ram 


The BJP, which has 


propped up her government 


Mulayam Singh Yadav and WsSamajwadi 


Me mIMptC Y 8Sy A H * 

stay 


known Congressman from 
West Bengal, D 3 Roy, who 
is known for bis organisatio¬ 
nal skills, 

Roy, who worked out the 
format of the camp, designed 
it like a ttiiiii-Parliament ses¬ 
sion, After every speech, 
there was time for questions 
And if the delegates were not 
satisfied with them, they 
were given written answers 
to their queries. 

Organising party camps 
like die Sm-ajkund one is not 
a newdfcsfegefor Roy. He’s 
been in this job since 1978 , 
when be was brought to New 
Delhi as • general secretary 
of the Youth Congress, in 
fart, he is one of the few San- 
jay Gandhi men Rqjiv liked. 
In 198LRoygaveR^iv Gan¬ 
dhi a cotnpreheiWvepta for 
die training of Congress 
activists. 


I nhmir 






















DELHI DIARY 


MluiFHtiW 


■ All of Delhi is admir¬ 
ing N.K. Singh, the 
secretary (expenditure) in 
the finance ministry, for the 
effortless manner in which 
he has traversed the com- 
dors of North Block. 

He started out as a joint 
secretary in the finance mini- 
stiy and then broke a prece¬ 
dent when he was promoted 
as an additional secretary in 
die same ministry; The argu¬ 
ment offered was that he had 
a great deal of expertise in 
dealing with the IMF and the 
World Sank (he is a frequent 
international traveller). And 
that the international financi¬ 
al institutions preferred to 
deal with a chap in a Jetnuto 
Street shirt, 

Now, NIC (Nandti to ids 
friends) has managed the. 
mote difficult feat f £ becom¬ 
ing a fall secretary without' 
having to change miniuriea. 
Apparently * his 
was at the instance m famfe 
minister Manmoban Sin#L i 
who has oome " 


sort of pers«ifi« more 
at ease in the 

mandisnoti^tiferhff 

congratuiatwy / •,%» >, at 
Oxford orM8|;'i*f«fdpo»o* 
mic theory. Aim,*tekw the 
cabinet MMjr the 
PMO objected tp this wra* 
sual elevation of Nandu in 
the same ministry, 

As one joint secretary hi 
Neath Block notes admi¬ 
ringly: "Not one piece of 
paper moves, not one IMF 
consultancy hi granted and 
not one file is cleared with¬ 
out Nandu’s approval. He 
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HEARD IN NORTH BLOCK 

Never before has a secretary 
been appointed to a poet that Is 
more appropriately named. 

A CIVIL SERVANT ON NK SINGH'S - WHO 
HAS A LAVISH LIFESTYLE APPOIN Pl/IENT 
AS SECRETARY (EXPENDITURE) 
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CHECK-LIST 


The youth wings of political parties 

9 TbeCo njre eai Has two youth bodies. One Is the 
National Stodmts’ Union of India (NSUl) and the other, the 
Youth Congress, which has been In tee news recently 
because ofths tandoorl murder case. Youth Congress 
members often get to become MPs, which Is rare In the 
ceseofthSMsui. 


H TheBJP: Also has two, tea Akhll Bharatiya Vldyarthl 
Partaftad(ABVP), which is an organisation of students, and 
the Bharatiya Janata Yava Morena (BJYM). ABVP used to 
haw Drains and brawn, when people like Arun Jaltfey and 


haw Drains and brawn, when people like Arun Jaltfey and 
Pinky Anand ware activists. Now, It Is mostly brawn. 

The Yuva Morelia, mcWenteHy, la headed byllma BhaiU 
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aftd the Democratic Youth Federation of India IDYFI) are Its 



* lb* CM: The All India Students’ Fedor 
tee MMtfantp* wfngand tee Ml trail Youth r 
(Aim is tetypute wing, Th 



vedi proposed that tie would 
go to Malaysia with Rao, 
there were objections. After 
all, the Parliament session 
was on' and Rao needed 
someone who could hold the 
fort in his absence in case 
there were questions relating 
to the PMO. 

Chaturvedi said that he 
would check and find out it 
there were any such ques¬ 
tions listed As it happened, 
there was one on Kashmir. 
And die person who had it 
listed was Srikant Jichkar, a 
Congress MP. Jichkar was 
approached with the request 
to either put it off, or better 
still, to be absent from Parlia¬ 
ment on the day his question 
would be taken up. 

Later, Chaturvedi told the 
PM that he’d checked and 
there were no questions 
before the PMO. The mini¬ 
ster argued that as several 
memoranda of understand¬ 
ing were to be signed in 
Kuala Lumpur, it would 
only help Rao if he went 
along. The PM gave die gre¬ 
en signal and Chaturvedi 
took off for Kuala Lumpur, 
leaving the junior mini ster in 
the parliamentary affairs 
ministry, Margaret Alva, 
and home minister S.B. Cha- 
van to handle any crisis in 
Parliament 

And there was one, For, 
while asking Jichkar to 
remain absent, die PMO 
overlooked a ruling by the 
Rqjya Sabha chairman, vice- 
president K.R. Narayanan, 
in the last session. Naraya¬ 
nan had ruled that on ’sensi¬ 
tive’ matters, if the member 
who had asked the question, 
was absent, another member 
had the right to raise ft. 

Hence, all the running 
around to ensure that Jichkar 
was absent was usele$s. t 
Because, Murii Manohar 
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THERE’S NOTHING 
ARTIFICIAL ABOUT 
THIS SMILE: IT’S MADE OF 
20 NATI1AL HERBS 

Ayurveda the science of life, has stood the test of time 
for well over 2,000 years. Ayurveda is a legacy from 
India's glorious past when the Rishis had mastered 
the secrets of nature for the benefit of mankind. 

Vicco Vajradanti Pastels the original Ayurvedic 
paste. Vicco cares for your mouth - 
effective, active, totally natural. Vicco is for healthy 
gums & firm teeth. Every tube of Vicco contains 20 
pure herbal extracts long established by Ayurvedic 
herbal traditions to be good for teeth, mouth & 
gums. Ayurvedic practice, centuries old, 
actively involves, those elements in nature most beneficial 
to the individuals. Vicco Paste is made from herbs, 
barks, roots & flowers.... no artificial ingredients, no harsh 
abrasives or fluorides... Just the-best ingredients 
for disorders of gums & teeth. Vicco's concentrated 
formula lasts longer and tastes great. 

Vicco is worldwide favourite for decades. 

Vicco is vegan. No Animal ingredients. 

Vicco Products: Natural-Naturally better. 
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He's brash. 

He's crude. 

He’s tasteless. 
But he is a 
multimillionaire. 
Gulshan Kumar’s 
success is a 
metaphor for 
the new India 



GULSHAN! 








HAMA It A ZOOM FOR 11 A M A R A RAJAJ 



Millions of Bajaj 
owners know, they 
have a vehicle 
very special 
'Hamaia Bajaj', 
they say with 
pride 

— At Indianoil's 
R & D centre, 
one' of Asia's most 
advanced, we've 
developed a 
revolutionary 

2T oil oecially for 
Ba|aj A u 3 
wheeler vehicles- 
the Bajaj Servo 
Genuine 2 T Zoom 
Approved by Bajaj 
as a genuine engine 
oil. it keeps the 
engine clean and 
healthy So it works 
haider, lasts longer 
What's more, it 
gives you a quick 
and easy start, 
ensures lower petrol 
and oil consumption 
and reduces harmful 
exhaust emissions 

- Insist on Bajaj 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom It will 
make your soul 
mate happy 









t«i SERV O GE NUINE 2T ZOOM 

WHAT BAJAJ RELIES ON 


Available at indianoit petrol stations and 
vehicle and service dealers of Bajai Auto Limited m your c<ty 
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The Seshan 
saga 


I am of (he opinion that a 
great injustice has been 
done to T.N. Seshan by the 
Supreme Court ruling that 
clipped his authority as the 
chief election commissio¬ 
ner (What now , 6—12 
August). 

Seshan has earned the 
goodwill of the common 
man of the country by his 
fearless uttterances and 
deeds. He has proved 
beyond doubt that he is since¬ 
re in his efforts to clean up 
the troubled and corrupt elec¬ 
toral system of India. Every 
political party in the country 
will be honoured to have him 


as its member. It is, however, 
a disgrace that in a country 
which prides itself on being 
the world’s biggest 
democracy, an honest and 
competent administrator has 
been stalled from carrying 
his good work forward. Eve¬ 
rybody knows that it was 
because he was an inconveni¬ 
ence to certain corrupt politi¬ 
cians and lawmakers that 
Seshan*s powers were 
curbed. 

We hope Seshan will car¬ 
ry on undaunted, neverthe¬ 
less. The good wishes of a 
common man remain with 
him. 

A/.S. Dua, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■Seshan*s eerie silence has 
mystified everybody as to 
what his next move might 
be. Whatever steps he has 
taken so far to uphold 
democratic norms have been 
vitiated by his abrasive arrog¬ 
ance towards everybody 
around him. It is ironic that 
while he liked to think of 
himself as the champion of 
democracy, he could not pro¬ 
pagate democratic values 
inside the Election Commis¬ 
sion itsdf. The other elec¬ 
tion commissioners. Gill 
and Krishnamurthy, had 


been virtually reduced to 
ciphers due to his autocratic 
style of functioning. 

You have rightly mention¬ 
ed that he is now seeking the 
help of politicians to procure 
an election ticket, although 
he roundly condemned them 
in the past. Instead of acting 
twice his own size and tram¬ 
pling on the very Constitu¬ 
tion that has created him, he 
should adjust with his collea¬ 
gues if at all he wants to conti¬ 
nue in office with dignity. 

Also, let him not labour 
under the misconception that 
the next election will be chao¬ 
tic without him there to put 
things in order. Nobody is 
indispensable in a 
democracy; if that happened 
it would mean the beginning 
of dictatorship. E.M. Forster 
rightly observed that 
democracy deserves two 
cheers — one for admitting 
variety and the other for per¬ 
mitting criticism. Seshan 
cannot tolerate either of 
these and his dictatorial ten¬ 
dencies cannot be relished 
by many. He must, therefo¬ 
re, tiy to find a way out. 

U.S. Iyer, Bangalo(e 
(Karnataka) 

■T.N. Seshan is no defender 
of the Constitution, except 
when it suits him. Unlike 
some of his eminent prede¬ 
cessors, like Sukumar Sen, 
K.V.K. Sundaram and Peri 
Shastri, he is unlikely to 
have a sound knowledge of 
constitutional law. An 
honours degree in physics 
and a membership of the IAS 
is no proof of legal expertise. 
All he knows is which side 
of his bread is buttered. 

Seshan is essentially a 
bureaucrat, and an 
archetypal one at that. To his 
subordinates, he is a bully; to 
his superiors, a sycophant. 
His fawning behaviour 
towards Aijun Singh and 
Rajiv Gandhi only prove 
this. This certainly detracts 
from the image of an upright 
and dignified man that 
Seshan strives to project. 


Seshan will certainly not 
quit his lucrative post, no 
matter how insulted he 
might feel. He knows that if 
he does so, he only stands to 
lose a generous pay. 

I don’t think anybody 
remembers today that the 
draft of the legislation for a 
multi-member Election 
Commission was prepared 
by Seshan as a Cabinet Secre¬ 
tary under Rajiv Gandhi, 

He never imagined at 
the time that he him self 
would be affected by it one 
day. His nemesis was 
already at work. 



A Debonair cover: m food, 
or bad, as the othtrr 


Who’s bad? 

T his is with reference to V. 

Gangadhar’s article The 
favourite whipping boy 
(2—8 July). 

Whether the kind of arti¬ 
cles and photographs publi¬ 
shed in Debonair are good 
for our society or not is defi¬ 
nitely a debatable issue, but 
then it should be viewed in 
absolute terms, and not in 
comparison to what other 
magazines are publishing. It 
is surprising to see how easi¬ 
ly the columnist compared 
the quality of some of the 
columns published in 
Debonair with those publish 
ed in Femina and thus tried 
to prove that the former is a 
healthy magazine. Should 
one point to the shortcom- 
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Indian troops during tits r 71 Bangladesh wan a tors point with Pakistan 


ings in others in an attempt to 
justify one’s own 
wrongdoings? 

Later, in the same column, 
the writei tries to prove that 
Femina too is "equally outs¬ 
poken", accepting that the 
contents of the columns 
referred to are at times 
embarrassing. 1 failed to 
understand whether the 
writer intended to say that 
Debonair is not a semi-pom 
magazine or was he trying to 
prove that Femina , too, was 
a semi-pom magazine 7 

I understand that the 
writer has had a long associa¬ 
tion with Debonair mil 
that's why he may have a 
soft corner for the magazine, 
but we do not expect an estee¬ 
med magazine like Sunday 
to be used as an advertising 
pad for magazines like the 
former. 

Arvind Shukla, Visakhapat- 
nam (Andhra Pradesh) 


Chronicle of a 
death foretold 

A propos the cover story 
Anatomy of a murder 
(30 July—5 August), while 
the brutality of the Naina 
Sahni murder case is to be 
condemned in no uncertain 
terms, the fact to be abhorred 
is the sensationalism the 


media engaged in and the 
people’s general apathy 
towards the case. This syn¬ 
drome raises questions, 
many of which have nothing 
to do with the murder. 

The media have been conti¬ 
nuously writing about Naina 
Sahni’s loose morals and 
Sushil Sharma’s psychopa¬ 
thic eccentricities. Is that 
what needed to get focussed 
in this entire episode? Sushil 
Sharma will probably be 
booked for his crime. But 
will that undo whatcrimmali- 
sation of politics has done to 
this country? Or stop hooli¬ 
gans from wearing khadH 


Many a corrupt politician 
has been known to evade the 
law, thanks to his political 
connections. If the party 
most associated with the free¬ 
dom movement has been 
infiltrated to such an extent 
by anti-social elements, one 
cannot but doubt the creden¬ 
tials of newer political 
groups. 

A lot of soul-searching is 
required by political parties 
of every shade. The Sushil 
Sharma episode is just the tip 
of the iceberg. Unless the 
Union government comes 
out with strict guidelines to 
purge the party of such ele¬ 
ments, many more Naina 
Sahnis will be roasted alive. 
And the death we will be 
mourning is not that of an 
individual, but that of clean, 
healthy politics. 

ManoJ.K. Jain , Shyamnagar 
(West Bengal) 


Some more 
options 

I t is amusing and regretta¬ 
ble that while reviewing 
Pakistan Papers , authored 
by Mani Shankar Aiyar 
(Three men and a book , 

2—8 July), Mr Javed Jabbar, 
ex-Senator of Pakistan, has 
on the whole applauded this 
Himiu-hater, BJP-basher, 


Aryan-baiter and Muslim- 
appeaser of India. 

After all, we in India hard¬ 
ly see any difference bet¬ 
ween an average Pakistani 
and Mam Shankar Aiyar. It 
was interesting how Javed 
Jabbar tried to explain and 
interpret the four options 
enunciated by Aiyar on Indo- 
Pak relations. According to 
Aiyar’s theory, Pakistan’s 
dismemberment in 1971, 
when Bangladesh was crea¬ 
ted, was due to what he terms 
option one or two, which 
means that India acted as the 
big bully and disintegrated 
Pakistan. This has naturally 
earned him bouquets from 
Jabbar. But what both Mani 
Shankar Aiyar and Jabbar, in 
their hate-Hindutva role 
have overlooked, are two 
more options that exist in the 
realm of Indo-Pak relations. 
These are as follows: 

• Option five: Pakistan dis¬ 
solves itself due to excessive 
Islamisation. That is, it gets 
unnecessarily embroiled in 
ethnic and caste-related inter¬ 
pretations of Islam (Moja- 
hirs, Shias, Ahmediyas 
etc,..). 

• Option six: in its missiona¬ 
ry zeal as the self- 
proclaimed repository of 
Islam, it takes on the wrath 
of the non-Islamic world and 
is finished off as a nation. 


Sushil Sharma; murdering clssn politics 
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Muslima at prayer: will their educated middle class Introduce reforms? 


I think Jabbar should reali¬ 
se that the only stake our 
friend Aiyar has in talking 
about friendship with Paki¬ 
stan is in wooing a Muslim 
constituency via that country. 
L.T. Sippy, Pune (Maharashtra) 

■This is to rebut some of the 
distortions of facts affected 
by Javed Jabbar in his 
review of Maui Shankar 
Aiyar’s Pakistan Papers. 
Wherever he found Aiyar’s 
arguments favourable, he 
used them to buttress his dia¬ 
tribe against India, and wher¬ 
ever they were inconvenient, 
he criticised him. Unfortuna¬ 
tely, Aiyar has provided 
enough fuel for Jabbar in this 
book. 

In perpetrating a lie as a 
truth, Jabbar has been very 
ably assisted by Aiyar’s ana¬ 
lysis of Indo-Pak relations 
from 1960 to 1994. For 
instance, Jabbar thinks that 
India should have respected 
the maxim that aggression 
against Pakistan "will be a 
negation of every principle 
of international relations” 
Indians ever flood for. Jab¬ 
bar speculates Uiat India’s 


steady drift into "the trap of 
Hindutva” in the 1980s and 
1990s is probably a "delayed 
consequence of the aggres¬ 
sion conducted by India 
against Pakistan in 1971", 
namely, by assisting in the 
creation of Bangladesh. I 
don’t think people living in 
glass houses should throw 
stones at others. Jabbar 
should search his own con¬ 
science for the veracity of his 
statement. 

Despite SAARC, the rela¬ 
tions between the two countr¬ 
ies are even now defined in 
terms of hatred and mutual 
distrust. Aiyar is not correct 
in saying that our two countr¬ 
ies are inhabited by the same 
people. 

S.S. Saksana, New Delhi 


Uniform 

dissention 

I n his write-up The uniform 
civil code (23—29 July), 
Vir Sanghvi has raised ail 
the questions likely to arise 
in the minds of educated, 
non-communal Hindus 


about the Muslims’ objec¬ 
tions to a uniform civil code. 
The writer was, however, 
wrong on all the points 
except the one which explai¬ 
ned the BJP’s real purpose. 

If Sanghvi believes that 
the "emerging Muslim mid 
die class" will bring about 
reforms, he is living in a Uto¬ 
pian paradise. The educated 
Hindu middle class would 
never have agreed to ban 
polygamy or sati or allow 
widow remarriage had it not 
been for the British and the 
personal endeavour of some 
fearless souls like Vidyasa- 
gar and Raja Rammohan 
Roy. The Hindu middle 
class, if one takes India as a 
whole, has even now not 
wholly accepted these refor¬ 
ms. There is therefore no rea¬ 
son to believe that the 
Muslim middle class will do 
so. 

Sanghvi also criticised 
L.K. Advani for not raising 
his voice against the dowry 
system. But how can the BJP 
make an election issue of 
this? The country already 
has laws governing such mat¬ 


ters. The BJP cannot make 
laws that will effect a change 
of heart among dowry- 
hungry parents. But the BJP 
can certainly make a law to 
enforce a uniform civil code. 
Apama Bhattacharya, Jam¬ 
shedpur (Bihar) 


Rajan was right 


A propos your write-up 
Remembering Rajan 
(23—29 July), 1 would like 
to point out that spending 
time in boring old offices 
and on greasy factory floors 
could make you a good admi¬ 
nistrative manager or a good 
production manager, as the 
case may be. That, however, 
is not the job of the CEO. His 
job is to appoint efficient 
people for these jobs while 
he himself should be formu¬ 
lating broader strategies. 

In order to do this pru¬ 
dently, one needs deep 
insight into the wbrld of 



Rq|an Filial: Britannia 
flourMiad iindar him 

industry and commerce, and 
this cannot be acquired with¬ 
out interacting socially with 
the top people in one’s field. 
Any businessman worth his 
salt will tell you that socialis¬ 
ing with the right people is 
definitely an essential invest¬ 
ment, and one that can never 
fail. The buoyancy of the Bri¬ 
tannia shares during Rajan 
Pillai’s tenure as CEO of that 
company shows that he was 
doing the right thing. 

Kannan Nair, Kottam (Kerala) 
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we are not going to suffer 
abridgement of the 
nation’s economic 
sovereignty. 

LK. Advani, BJP 
president, on the Enron 
fiasco 

■ People ail over the 
country should create an 
atmosphere so that no one 
wUl dare to look at 
Kashmir. 


■ There should be 
competition between 
powei* and service with the 
objective that die party 
Would provide more and 
mote service after getting 
power each time. 

P.V.NarasimhaRao.PW. 
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S.B. CHAVAN, Union home 
minister 

■ With our vast 
experience, we can teach 
them many things about 
criminalisadon of politics. 

SyedShahabuddin, 

Janata Dal MP, 
commenting that In 
matters of corruption, 
Western democracies are 
novices compared m hatha 

H Today, Jh» world* ■ 

andi mmtP*-' 

SatltsHki ii 


Hitler made use of all these 
principles. But Gandhi 
replaced authority with 
service, wealth with 
austerity, armies with 
peace and ideology with 
good behaviour. 

SUNDARLAL BAHUGUNA. 

renowned 

environmentalist 

■ Now the people of the 
area have been given a 
separate entity. 

SHJBU SOREN, chairman of 
the newly-formed 
Jharkhand Area 
Autonomous Council 

■ I am the most ignorant 
man in the world. You ate 
the wisest man. If one 
thinks he knows 
everything, he is a fool. 

NX RmARko.Andhra .. 
Pradesh CM, addressing 
kpmwtyets 4 ‘‘ , ■ 
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compare the talent I had. 
Maninder Singh. 

cricketer, announcing his 
decision to retire from first 
class cricket 

■ Tomorrow, they’ll tell 
me to cover up my finger 
nails too, because they’re 
sexy. ^ _ 

MAMTA KULKARNl,/?/m 
star, whogenerateda 
controversy hy posing 
semi-nude on magazine 
covers 
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COUNTERPOINT 

VIR SANGHVI 


Worries about 
tfaeBIP 

A shift in policy that could harm us all 


In 1989, many of 
us believed that the 
general election 
was about Botbrs. 
We missed the 
point. Bofors was 
a mere sideshow, 
an issue that was 
forgotten by 
mid-1990. The 
election was about Hindu outrage over 
so-called Muslim appeasement. 

That was why the timing of the 
shilanyas was so crucial. And of the 
many issues that were discussed in 
1989, only Ayodhya proved to have any 
staying-power. In 1990, the Rath Yatra 
led to the collapse of V.P. Singh’s 
government. And in 1991, the BJP 
increased its tally at the general election 
to the extent that it saw itself as the 
government-in-waiting. 

In 1992, when the storm troopers 
demolished the Babri Masjid, the violen¬ 
ce scared off many potential BJP-voters 
and the party’s rise to power was stalled. 
But the basic issues of so-called Muslim 
appeasement and the Hindu backlash 
did not go away. The only difference 
was that they now became Congress 
issues. 

As Narasimha Rao opted for a soft- 
secularist line, he alienated large chunks 
of his party (including Aijun Singh) and 
dissolved the Congress’ vote bank. 
What Rao could not finish, Sharad 
Pawar managed. The persecution of San- 
jay Dutt and the misuse of TAD A in 
Maharashtra were seen as attempts to 
pacify Hindus though of course, all that 
they achieved was to further alienate the 
Muslims. 

I mention all this because I think that it 
is a grave mistake to underestimate the 
BJP. Those of us who are opposed to the 
party draw comfort from its failures at 


Assembly elections and gloat that its 
essentially north Indian nature will prev¬ 
ent it from winning a parliamentary 
majority next year. 

But this misses the point. The import¬ 
ance of the BJP does not lie in its electo¬ 
ral performance. It lies in its-ability to set 
the agenda. Since 1987 onwards, the 
Hindu backlash has shaped all major 
political events — even Mandal was 
V.P. Singh’s attempt to find his own 
issue to compete with Ayodhya. 

And while the BJP killed the goose 
that laid the golden votes by destroying 
the Babri Masjid and with it, the Ayo¬ 
dhya issue, I fear it might be successful 
in finding a new focus for the Hindu 
backlash at the next election. 

Worse still, the issue it has chosen to 
base its appeal on is not one that can be 
easily dismissed. At least, in the case of 
Ayodhya, we could marshal a gaggle of 
JNU historians to declare that there was 
no evidence that Ram had existed, let 
alone been bom in Ayodhya, and that 
anyway a mandir had never stood at the 
site of the Babri Masjid. If these histori¬ 
ans were challenged, we could retort 
that there was something intrinsically 
absurd about a political party that fram¬ 
ed its entire appeal in terms of a medie¬ 
val mosque. 

But it is not as easy to dismiss the 
demand for a common civil code. The 
trouble is that the arguments in favour of 
the code are commonsensical ones and 
that intuitively, every Hindu believes 
that one country should have one code. 
(The question usually asked is not: why 
should there be a common code but: 
why shouldn *t there be one?) 

Unfortunately, the arguments for 
deferring the introduction of a code are 
subtle ones or at any rate, they are not 
intuitively obvious. (Nevertheless, they 
are compelling, see Counterpoint issue 
dated Svnday 23—*29 July 1995.) 



Moreover, nobody is bothering to even 
argue out the case. 

Instead, all we get is the spectacle of 
assorted Muslim organisations demand¬ 
ing the continuation of religious Perso¬ 
nal Law and of the Prime Minister assur¬ 
ing them that nothing will change. To 
already cynical Hindus, this is evidence 
of Muslim appeasement in action. 

Worse still, the Muslim leadership is 
making the same mistake that it made 
over the Babri Masjid. Instead of stating 
that it is willing to participate in a nation¬ 
al debate on the issue or to hear the other 
side’s arguments, it is digging its heels 
in and demanding guarantees from the 
government that Muslim Personal Law 
will not be touched. 

The Muslim leadership secured a 
similar guarantee over the Babri Masjid 
and we know what happened. But the 
community’s leaders have .not realised 
that finally such guarantees are not giv¬ 
en by legislation but by consensus. 

If the BJP and the Muslim leadership 
continue along this path, then I fear that 
the BJP may well win the battle for the 
public mind. And the Hindu backlash 
will prove that it is alive and well three- 
and-a-half years after the demolition at 
Ayodhya. 
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A s worried as I am about the effects of 
the current BJP agenda on social har¬ 
mony, I am even more perturbed by the 
consequences of its economic policies. 

For years, the BJP has portrayed itself 
as the party of free enterprise and capi¬ 
talism. During the era when we leaned 
towards the Soviets, it was the old Jan 
Sangh that was pro-American. 

But now all that seems to have been 
forgotten. Judging by L.K, Advani’s cur¬ 
rent rnetoric, he has swapped slogans 
with Jyoti Basu. The sangh parivar is 
busy announcing agitations against 
Pepsi and Kentucky Fried Chicken and 
the objections to Enron are framed in 
phrases that should have gone out in the 
Fifties: multinational exploiters, foreign 
invaders,etc. 

Of course, Mr Advani is one of our 
shrewder politicians; so the slogans are 
cunningly divided. The ‘responsible’ 
BJP leaders only complain about Enron 
and other specific projects. It is the RSS 
rabble who attack all Western compan¬ 
ies and kick Colonel Sanders around. 

During the Ayodhya agitation, the 
same formula was applied. The VHP did 
the Muslim bashing while Advani stuck 
to more carefully phrased statements. 
Each time, the VHP’s offensive slogans 


as far as to call Narasimha Rao ‘one of 
the best Prime Ministers in history’, for 
liberalising the economy. 

And yet, this man presides over a 
parivar that talks of foreign invaders 
and exploiters. 

F br some years now, the BJP’s sup¬ 
porters have told its critics that what¬ 
ever the party’s faults, at least it is since¬ 
re. Some of us may object to the contents 
of its agenda but we cannot claim that 
the sangh parivar is fabricating a plat¬ 
form for electoral reasons. Compare this 
to the Congress or Janata they say. Both 
these parties will say anything to win 
elections; at their core, they are hollow 
and stand for nothing. 

After the latest turnaround on econo¬ 
mic policy and the wild-eyed posturings 
on the threat to national sovereignty pos¬ 
ed by Minnda, it is no longer possible to 
advance even this limited claim on 
behalf of the BJP and its agenda. 

Given the abrupt and cynical nature 
of the turnaround and the emotive man¬ 
ner in which the anti-foreigner issue is 
being broadcast, nobody can deny that 
the BJP is hoping to use jingoism to win 
votes, just in case communalism is not 
enough to do the trick. 


It is not easy to dismiss the BJP's demand for a 
common civil code. The trouble is that the 
arguments in favour of the code are commonsensical 
ones and that intuitively, every Hindu believes that 
one country should have one code 


or the utterances of the truly appalling 
Sadhvi Rithambara were brought to his 
notice, he would shrug them off saying 
that they did not constitute BJP policy. 
When it came to the crunch, of course— 
the Rath Yatra for instance, or even the 
actual demolition — the VHP, the Baj- 
rang Dal, the BJP and Rithambara her¬ 
self all quickly came together on the 
same platform. 

If Advani and his fellow leaders real¬ 
ly believe that foreign investment is a 
bad thing and that international compan¬ 
ies should be denied entry to our market¬ 
place then they have done a remarkable 
job of concealing this belief for four 
years. Don’t forget it was Advani who 
went to the US a few months after the 
liberalisation programme had been laun¬ 
ched and sang its praises. He even went 


1 don’t know how Advani can justify 
this to himself; though judging his self- 
righteousness in the aftermath of Ayo¬ 
dhya, 1 suspect that his conscience and 
he have signed a pact of non¬ 
interference. And I can’t see how the 
BJP’s educated supporters can fail to 
ignore the damage this stand will do our 
economy. 

Finally, what is most offensive about 
the BJP is that it is increasingly becom¬ 
ing a nasty Poujardist party of semi¬ 
literate traders with xenophobia and 
communalism (in place of the original 
Poujardism stance of anti-Semitism) as 
its main planks. 

The worst thing is that at the end of 
the day, even this squalid little agenda is 
insincere. The only thing the BJP really 
cares about is power. • 
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ANALYSIS 


A DECADE 
LATER 


Many of the provisions of the Assam Accord 
remain only on paper 



The dale. J5 August, 1985. While the 
rest of the country was celebrating Inde¬ 
pendence Day ; Assam was observing a 
24-hour bandh called by the All Assam 
Students Union (AASU) in protest again¬ 
st the failure of the Centre to accede to 
their demands. 

But there was one glimmer of hope. 
News had reached this north-eastern 
state that perhaps Rajiv Gandhi, the 
then Prime Minister, would make an 
announcement in his Independence Day 
speech regarding Assam. And as a youth¬ 
ful Rajiv Gandhi stood up to address the 
nation from the ramparts of the historic 
Red Fort in the capital, telecast live, 
most Assamese remained glued to their 
television sets. After all , Rajiv Gandhi 
held the key to peace in Assam . 


Finally, the announcement came. 
Rajiv Gandhi said that his government 
had come to an agreement with the agita¬ 
ting students of Assam. Guwahati erupt¬ 
ed in joy, the bandh was called off and 
victory' rallies were organised hastily. 

The rest is history. In the following 
days, the Centre, the state government 
and the AASU signed what came to be 
known as the Assam Accord, ending 
what is easily one of the bloodiest chap¬ 
ters in contemporary Indian history. In 
the Assembly elections that followed, 
the Asom Gam Parishad (AGP), the 
political wing of the AASU, swept the 
polls. And on a cold morning in Decem¬ 
ber 1985, a youthful government compri¬ 
sing mostly university students took 
charge of Assam. 



t is exactly ten years since the tri¬ 
partite Assam Accord was signed 
in Guwahati with much fanfare. 
But a decade later, it is back to 
square one. The AGP could barely 
rule for five years, and the Congress, 


Where are they now? 


Si 


■he 


AGuwahatl University 
graduate, he was the 
ftafeident of the All Assam 
HMdetlts Union (AASU) which 
^iaiftaaded the agitation 
" the foreigners. 

a went on to became 
Chief minister of the state, 
the Asom Gana Parishad 
swepMhe Assembly 


He was the chief minister of 


F.vl-T'i iT* Hi ill- lull T* 1 1 


Saikia was asked to step 
down from his post by Rajiv 
Gandhi to facilitate elections 
in the state. Subsequently, die 
Congress lost power to the 
AGP 

Was sent to Mizoram as 
Governor for most part of die 
AGP rule. But Safltia was 
brought back to-Assam ohoe 
polls were due. He led the 
Congress to a massive victory 
in that election and continues 
to rule the state. 
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It is exactly ten 
years since the 
tripartite Assam 
Accord was signed 
in Guwahati with 
much fanfare. But a 
decade later, it is 
back to square one. 

The AGP 
government did 
precious little to 
implement the 
agreement and the 
present Congress 
regime is still 
struggling to 
honour the accord 


which was painted as the villain by the 
AASU during the agitation, is back m 
power HiteswaiSaikia.whowasprojeL 
ted as the enemy ol the Assamese lot 
cracking do*n on the students with an 
iron hand, now rules the state and could 


BHWGUPHUKAN 

The powerful home minister 
during die AGP rule, Phukan 
represented the violent face of 
the Assam movement, in fact, 
many still believe that the 
chief ministership should 
have gone to him after the 
1985 Assembly polls. 

4 

Though Phukan was a close 
ally of Mahanta during the 
AASU days, he fell out with 
Wm while In the government 
and the tension between 
these two Mere is one of the 
reasbns behind the collapse 


well get another term m the Assembly 
polls next year And the heroes ol the 
1985 revolution, Prafulla Mahanta and 
Bhngu Phukan, arc today sulking in the 
cold 

As foi implementation of the Assam 



of the AGP regime. Today, 
hardly anyone remembers 
•him. 


Accord, precious little was done during 
Pralulla Mahanta’s tenure It is only 
after Saikia canje to power, five years 
after the signing of the agreement, that 
steps were taken to honour the accord 

But what s worrying is that violence 
has once again reared its ugly head in the 
state The United Libeiation Front of 
Assam (UL FA), whi' h was bom during 
the AGP rule, has renewed its activities 
and the army is perpetually on the alert 
m Assam Worse, the feai that the Assa¬ 
mese society would be nin over by an ali¬ 
en culture that finally gave birth to the 
Assam agitation is very much in eviden¬ 
ce today 

What went wrong 9 Why have the 
dreams of 1985 turned sour in just about 
10 years? Why are the heroes of 1985 
the villains of 1995 9 According to politi¬ 
cal observers, it was largely because of 
the failure of the AGP government to 
implement the Assam Accord that led to 
widespread disillusionment AsSammu- 
jal Bhattacharya, the general secretary 
of the AASU, says, The AGP, which 
was elected to power on the plank of 
identifying and throwing out 
‘foreigners* from Assam, failed in this 
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task. The AGP was not sincere in its 
efforts." 

Prafulla Mahanta, the man who led 
the AASU agitation, and was one of the 
signatories of the agreement, feels that 
there was nothing wrong with the 
accord. But he admits that most of what 
was there in the document was not imple¬ 
mented. "Even after a decade, 1 feel the 
provisions of the accord were the best 
thing that could have been achieved 


under the then prevailing circumstan¬ 
ces. And if it was implemented in its let¬ 
ter and spirit, things would have been dif¬ 
ferent today," he says with a tinge of 
regret in his voice, adding, "If the AGP 
had stayed in power beyond its first 
term, most of the clauses would have 
been implemented." 

T his is ironic, because if any attempt 
has been made to implement provi¬ 
sions of the accord, it has been after 
1991, when a Congress government was 
installed in Guwahati. Some instances: 

• Clause 7 of the accord says that eve¬ 
rything should be done to promote deve¬ 
lopment of education. Accordingly, two 
central universities — one at Sichar in 
the Barak Valley and the other at Tezpur 
on the northern bank of the Brahmaputra 


— have begun functioning since 1994. 
And an Indian Institute of Technology 
(JIT) has also begun its academic classes 
from 8 August, 1995. 

• The same clause of the agreement also 
says that "steps should be taken to formu¬ 
late special plans for the speedy econo¬ 
mic development of Assam". A fourth 
refinery has been sanctioned by the Cen¬ 
tre, which will come up at Numaligarh 


by 1998. Besides this, the stale govern¬ 
ment has also signed a memorandum of 
understanding (MoU) with the Reliance 
Group to set up an integrated gas cracker 
project in Upper Assam. Another MoU 
has been signed with the Hyderabad- 
based Sanghi Group to revive the ailing 
Ashok Paper Mills. 

• In the cultural sphere, as per Clause 7 
of the accord, a massive Shankardev 
Kala Kshetra is coming up in Guwahati. 
Another institute of language, art and 
culture is functioning at north Guwahati 
since 1990. As chief minister Hiteswar 
Saikia says, "It is our government which 
has taken concrete steps to implement 
most of the provisions of the accord.” 

H owever, both the AGP and the Con¬ 
gress governments have failed to 


make much headway in what is easily 
the most important aspect of the Assam 
Accord: the contentious issue of detec¬ 
tion and deportation of ‘foreigners’. It is 
all there in the agreement, but implemen¬ 
ting it has proved to be a difficult task. 

Till date, only 8,761 aliens have been # 
defranchised, but the actual number of* 
illegal migrants in Assam is much more. 
What’s more* despite the setting up of 
additional security posts along the 
Bangladesh border, the flow of people 
coming into Assam continues abated. 
And the proposed fencing of the interna¬ 
tional border, too, has run into pro¬ 
blems. Even today, the state is without a 
proper electoral roll as political parties 
differ over the cut-off date. 

Mahanta says that the controversial 
Illegal Migrants (Determination by Tri¬ 
bunals) Act, 1983, is the greatest hurdle 
in the task of detecting and deporting the 
‘foreigners’ from Assam. "Despite 
Rajiv Gandhi’s assurance that the Act 
would be repealed and replaced by a uni¬ 
form Act, the Centre has done nothing 
about it," he points out. 

"Both the governments have miserab¬ 
ly failed to implement the main clauses 
of the of the accord," says AASU’s Bhal- 
tacharya. He also alleges that the Saikia 
regime is only protecting the minorities 
at the cost of the majority population. 
This has been vehemently denied by the 
chief minister himself. 

Whatever be the truth, the fact 
remains that the issue of ‘foreigners’ 
remains a bone of contention between 
the AASU and the government. Occasio¬ 
nally, this students body threatens to 
take the matter to the streets and bandhs 
and demonstrations are still held over 
the issue. 

The ULFA was formed to give voice 
to the people’s frustration over the non- 
implementation of the Assam Accord. 
Though this is a rather simplistic view, it 
is a fact that this militant organisation 
tapped the disillusionment among the 
youths with the AGP government. 
Though, Saikia has managed to some¬ 
what contain the ULFA, many believe 
that this is only a temporary victory. 
After all, the ground conditions that help 
such groups to thrive is still prevailing in 
Assam. As M. Bora, who had whole- i 
heartedly supported the AASU agitation 
in the Eighties, asks, "Did we agitate for 
six long years sacrificing our best years 
merely for a document called the Assam 
Accord?" • 

Mliln A. Qokhmto/Quwmhmtl 



Ironically enough, Hiteswar Saikia, who was projected as 
the enemy of the Assamese for cracking down on the 
students with an iron hand, now rules the state and looks 
good for another term. After all, it is Saikia’s government 
which has taken steps to implement some provisions of the 

accord 
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SOLD FOR A SONG 


T here’s nothing more provoca¬ 
tive than a suspect deal. Especi¬ 
ally when the Enron fiasco is 
still fresh in India’s industrial 
climate. And close on its heels 
has followed another controversial deal 
— the Union government’s decision to 
transfer an iron ore mine at Bailadila, in 
the South Bastar district of Madhya 
Pradesh, to Nippon Denro Ispat Ltd 
(NDIL), a private sector steel 
manufacturer. 

The mine, called 11-B and known for 
its high content of superior quality iron 
ore, is being transferred to NDIL for Rs 
16.85 crore, a pittance compared to the 
market rate of around Rs 110-120 crore. 
And in the uncertain political situation 
prevailing today, the Opposition parties 
have been quick to denounce the deal 
and push the Centre into an embarrass¬ 
ing comer. 

Amidst accusations of mala fide int¬ 
ent and hints of pay-offs, MPs Gurudas 
Dasgupta of the Communist Party of 
India (CPI) and S. Jaipal Reddy of the 


The Centre gives away 
one of India’s richest 
iron ore mines to a 
private company for a 
pittance despite the 
finance ministry \s 
objections 


Janata Dal have said that the deal had ' 
been carried through in spite of the finan¬ 
ce ministry’s objections. Its opposition 
had been overruled, they alleged, as the 
ministry of steel was keen on the deal. 

Dasgupta and Reddy have even blam¬ 
ed the Prime Minister for the agreement. 
"It is not only the Union steel minister 
Santosh Mohan Dev who is involved, 
for despite his weight he could not push 
this (deal) through alone. The Prime 


Minister himself cannot absolve himself 
of this," they said. Added Reddy, "In 
every case we cannot give proof of bribe¬ 
ry. Here we are pointing out a gigantic 
wrongdoing." 

The issue was first raised by Gurudas 
Dasgupta and later taken up by the Natio¬ 
nal Front-Left Front combine. And now, 
with the BJP joining in the concerted 
attack in what seems to be a post-Enron 
synchronisation of tune, the Congress 
party has been forced on to the backfoot. 

NF-LF leaders Gurudas Dasgupta, 
Biplab Dasgupta and Jaipal Reddy have 
had talks with BJP leaders Sikander 
Bakht and J.P. Mathur on this issue, and 
the party has extended its full support. 
The BJP has even directed its state 
leaders to coordinate with the Left 
parties. 

Through all this, steel minister San- | 
tosh Mohan Dev has steadfastly denied 
any foul play. Refuting the Opposition 
allegation that the deal was pushed 
through despite the finance ministry’s 
objections, he has said that he would rep- 












ly to the charge of low pricing only in 
Parliament. 

But this hasn’t deterred 16-odd Con¬ 
gress MPs who, along with the NF-LF 
Rajya Sabha members, have requested 
the Prime Minister in a signed letter to 
reverse the agreement. However, the 
Centre is in no mood to reconsider its 
decision. 

W hat prompted the government to 
sanction the transfer of the mine to 
the NDIL? Sources in the steel ministry 
say that the company had actively lobbi¬ 
ed for a mine of its own to meet the 
needs of its sponge iron plant. 

That, however, hardly , 
justifies the govern¬ 
ment’s present stand 
which reverses its earlier 
decision clearing a Natio¬ 
nal Mineral Develop¬ 
ment Corporation 

(NMDC) proposal. 

The NMDC, a public - 
sector undertaking, had 
suggested that it would 
like to develop this parti¬ 
cular mine by forming a 
new' company in which it 
would have 40 per cent 
equity participation with 
the rest of the money 
being raised from the 
public and financial 
institutions. 

But the present 
arrangement appears to 
be grossly lopsided. As (UMMMI 

per a note sent by the steel MfeW 

ministry' to the Cabinet 
Committee on Economic 
Affairs (CCEA), the 
NMDC was directed to IffltHgl 

form a joint venture com- JMU 

pany in which its partici- tpoipn 

pation was to be a mere 
11 per cent against 89 per 
cent private holding. 

The note also mentioned a letter writt¬ 
en by a joint secretary of the steel minis¬ 
try to the NMDC saying, "I am directed 
to refer to your letter No. 
COW/11/91/48-vol. 1-11 dated 31 
March, 1994, to state that private sector 
companies have expressed interest in 
taking up the development of deposit 
11-B to meet their own requirements of 
iron ore...Keeping this in view, govern¬ 
ment have decided that the development 
of deposit 11 -B be taken up as a joint ven¬ 
ture with the participation of one of the 


private companies operating or setting 
up a gas based sponge iron plant and 
which already have an assurance from 
NMDC to meet a substantial part of their 
own requirements. Investment in the pro¬ 
ject should be kept at the minimum 
(1 l%of equity).” 

This prompted Gurudas Dasgupta to 
state that it was not the NMDC’s deci¬ 
sion to form a joint venture company as 
claimed by the government. The allega¬ 
tion here of a dubious deal was scarcely 
concealed, but understandable in the cir¬ 
cumstances. For, 89 per cent private 
equity hardly makes the new company a 
joint venture and suggests a nefarious 


DMmMster 
SMrttsk Mohan Dev 

,fMNP MM W W ftHMlf 



am** M —^ |4 n | 

w M S8lfl mu N 
•wild reply to ttia 
charge of low pricing 
only In Parliament 


in every case we 
cannot give proof of 
bribery . Here we are 




gigantic 

wnandalan." aM 8. 
Jalpal Reddy oft 
Janata Dai 


collusion at the expense of the PSU. 

T hat, precisely, is the crux of the con¬ 
troversy and the finance ministry’s 
bewilderment regarding why an able 
PSU "with enough elbow room to raise 
resources" should be deprived of mak¬ 
ing profits out of the "best mines develo¬ 
ped by it". 

The finance ministry’s views were 
clearly stated in a note it sent to the 
CCEA. There it had observed that "since 
the project is a highly profitable one 


(and more profitable than Bailadila 
10/11A project), it should preferably be 
taken up by NMDC itself as it also has 
the credibility of mobilising resources 
from the market". 

The ministry of finance had also sug¬ 
gested that in case the NMDC refused to 
develop the mine on its own, open com¬ 
petitive bids were to be invited. But 
these suggestions were flouted with 
impunity. Apart from the fact that there 
was no competitive bidding, the amount 
being paid to the NMDC for the transfer 
of the mining lease has been a pittance 
that would merely enable the PSU to 
recover the expenditure it has incurred 
on exploration. 

With the deal having 
been finalised, Nippon 
Denro has paid Rs 7 crore 
early this month, while 

nlfanr the * case ^ eec * ^ as * >cen 

1 Ulv sent t0 b e registered 

|f under the name of the 

jj p|gu new joint sector company 

Vtlm called Biladilla Mineral 

Development 
til® Corporation. 

prlCillS But what really defies 

rant logic is why 11-B, 

instead of a new mine, 
had to be handed over. 
ZZ _ Whatever the cxplana- 

X jj^ tion, this brand of "libe- 

1 ralisation" has enough 

|_ fuse to spark off a major 

political confrontation 
says a Planning Commis- 
I sion official. 

. Already parallels are 
being drawn with Enron. 
^ Dissident Congress 

v leader Aijun Singh has 

asked Madhya Pradesh 
„ chief minister Digvijay 

- ’ ■ —* * Singh whether his 

government had approv¬ 
ed the deal. Under the 
mineral exploration law, the Centre can¬ 
not take a unilateral decision. 

And with barely a few months to go 
before the parliamentary elections, the 
Congress may have a tough time explain¬ 
ing the sell-off. Especially with the 
National Front-Left Front deciding on 
— as Gurudas Dasgupta puts it — "to 
join hands with the devil (read the BJP) 
to foil this sinister design of the 
government" • 

Diptendra RmyChmudtwri/Nmw Delhi 
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A primer for the village idiot 


Among the more 
risible elements on 
the BJP benches is 
Gumanmal Lodha. 
Not just an MP but 
a former judge of 
the Rajasthan 
High Court and a 
former Chief Justi¬ 
ce of the Guwahali 
High Court. Lodha’s chief qualification 
for being raised to.the Jaipur Bench in 
1978 was that he had been president of 
the state Jan Sangh in 1970-71 and a Jan 
Sangh MLA for the next six years, 
indeed, not just a common or garden 
MLA but leader of the Jan Sangh’s 
Legislature Party, no less. So much for 
the impartiality and rectitude of the Jana¬ 
ta government that elevated so partisan a 


politician to sit in dispassionate judge¬ 
ment on ordinary mortals. 

In 1988, he rose even higher to beco¬ 
me Chief Justice of AGP-run Assam; 
but the Rajiv regime can hardly escape 
responsibility for this indiscretion. A 
year later, Lodha reverted to type and 
became a BJP MP It is a telling com¬ 
ment on the state of our judiciary that so 
committed a politician of such undisgui¬ 
sed ideological persuasion, who wears 
with no embarrassment his communal- 
ism on his sleeve, should have been 
allowed to occupy high judicial office. 

In violation of the rules and etiquette 
of parliamentary practice. Lodha has dis¬ 
tributed, or caused to be distributed, 
within the hallowed precincts of Parlia¬ 
ment. the text of a speech he delivered in 
‘Mumbai’ on 17 July 1995. The quality 


The demand for the 
immediate imposition of 
a Uniform Civil Code on 
the Muslims is by the 
BJP, which does not have 
a single elected Muslim 
member of the Lok 
Sabha, articulated by 
people like Gumanmal 
Lodha (above) 


of His Honour’s English (remember, the 
language of our superior courts is 
English) may be guaged from Justice 
Lodha’s opening sentence: "I am indeed 
emboldened (!) for having been invited 
to share my views with such enlightened 
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intellectual elite of this historical metro¬ 
politan most enlightened city of MUM¬ 
BAI (his capitals).” His speech might 
well have emboldened the Muslim- 
bashers in his audience; it could hardly 
have enlightened them. 

The speech is largely a collation of 
quotations from scribes and judges who 
share Lodha's predilections. Nothing 
much wrong with that — except that not 
one of the authorities he cites is either a 
Muslim or an authority on Islamic 
jurisprudence. Why not? In any case, no 
amount of bleating from the Bench 
about a Uniform Civil Code being an 
"immediate and compulsive need” can 
alter the constitutional position that the 
Constitution enjoins the state only to 
"endeavour” to frame such a code and 
wisely refrains from prescribing a time¬ 
limit or making this Directive Principle 
of State Policy enforceable through the 
courts. 

THE POINT to be noted is that we 
already have a voluntary civil code: the 
Special Marriages Act, 1954 (under 
which 1 got married, which is more than 
can be said of Justice Lodha). This Act, 
read with several other non- 
religion-based pieces of legislation — 
notably, the Indian Succession Act, 
1925 — provide a comprehensive legal 
framework for all matters of marriage, 
divorce, maintenance, and succession 
for any Indian who wishes to eschew 
religion-based jurisprudence. 

The first lot of Indians who refused to 
accept the voluntary civil code as a com¬ 
pulsory civil code were the Hindus. It 
was after the Special Marriages Act was 
enacted in 1954 (the Act which Jawa- 
harlal Nehru described as the "forerun¬ 
ner” of the Uniform Civil Code) that the 
Hindus not only secured for themselves 
the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 but also 
the Hindu Succession Act of 1956. 

Not content with these two pieces of 
religion-based legislation, the majority 
community pushed through Parliament 
the Hindu Adoption and Maintenance 
Act of i 956, notwithstanding the mainte¬ 
nance provisions of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code, 1898 (whose 1973 version 
was the matter in dispute in the Shah 
Bano case). Indeed, alarmed at the secu¬ 
lar provisions of the Guardians and 
Wards Act of 1890, the Hindu communi¬ 
ty persuaded Parliament to have a new 
Hindu Minority and Guardianship Law 
enacted for their benefit in 1955. 

The story does not end there. In 1976, 
Parliament excluded Hindus married 


L.K.Advani: "The RJP would 
ask the Law Commission to 
examine the Hindu Law, the 
Muslim Law, the Christian Law 
and the Parsi Law, and cull out 
the modern, progressive, 
equitable ingredients in these 
laws and, on that basis, draw 
up a common civil code" 

under the secularprovisions of the Speci¬ 
al Marriages Act from the jurisdiction of 
the secular provisions of the Indian Suc¬ 
cession Act, 1925—but did not so exclu¬ 
de Muslims, Christians or Parsis. This 
has resulted in the extraordinary anoma¬ 
ly that a member of the majority commu¬ 
nity who accepts the voluntary civil 
code can escape from its secular rigours 
whenever he likes, but a member of a reli¬ 
gious minority who voluntarily accepts 
the common civil code is bound to it for 
life! ' 

If this is not appeasement of the majo¬ 
rity community, then I’d like to know 
what is "appeasement"? 


THE FACT is that I do not in the least 
begrudge a Hindu the right to his 
religion-based personal law. What I 
object to is Hindu communalists like 
Lodha pretending to be in favour of a 
Uniform Civil Code while assiduously 
protecting and promoting their own per¬ 
sonal law. Is the "Uniform Civil Code" a 
euphemism for the Hindu Civil Code? If 
not, what is to prevent BJP governments 
in the states where they are in power 
from repealing the application of Hindu 
Personal Law in favour of the compulso¬ 
ry application to all Hindus of the Speci¬ 
al Marriages Act, 1956, and the Indian 
Succession Act, 1925, not to mention all 
the other non-religion-based legislation 
that is already on our statutes? 

None of this can be done as long as 
our people take their religion, customs 
and usage seriously. Indian secularism 
cannot be based on the denial of reli¬ 
gion. It has to be based on not only the 
affirmation of dharma but also in the 
recognition that dharma appears in the 
form of different religions (or panth) to 
different groups ol Indians. Hence, 
sarva dharma sambhaava (all religions 
are worthy of equal respect) as the first 
principle of Indian secularism. 
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And how can all religions be treated 
with equal respect if gender inequalities 
are condemned in Islamic law but con* 
secrated in Hindu law? Indeed, was not 
the Indian Succession Act made inappli¬ 
cable to marriages between Hindus 
under the Special Marriages Act only 
because the former gave equal rights to 
sons and daughters while traditional 
Hindu law, as embodied in the Hindu 
Succession Act, not only prevents 
Hindu daughters from seeking partition 
of joint family property, it even prohi¬ 
bits daughters from objecting to sons 
undertaking such partition without their 
consent? 

Contrast this with the position in Isla¬ 
mic law, where a daughter acquires 
unfettered and total rights to her share of 
her father’s property the minute the 
father dies Or the right by birth which a 
Hindu son gets to his share of his 
father’s property; a right which a 
daughter has to demand 
and secure within the vari¬ 
ous restrictions imposed 
by Hindu law. 

Or the right which a 
daughter has in Islamic 
law to remain an integral 
part of her father’s fami¬ 
ly, with all the legal rights 
over property pertaining 
thereto, whether she be a 
maiden, married or divor¬ 
ced, contrasted with the 
basic proposition in 
Hindu law that a daughter 
leaves her father’s family 
on marriage and becomes 
a part of her husband's 
family? Or the Hindu rite 
of marriage which treats 
the saptapadi as an indis¬ 
soluble sacrament and 
the nikaah which coldly 
sets out the terms on 
which the marriage 
may be annulled at the very moment it is* 
being contracted? 

ALL RELIGION-BASED laws, being 
traditional in nature and originating in 
an era less enlightened than ours, are 
infected with the virus of gender discri¬ 
mination. Codification through Parlia¬ 
ment of Personal Law opens the way to 
the reform of Personal Law — but the 
reforms proposed have necessarily to 
come from within the community. No 
Muslim suggested any of the changes 
that have been effected in Hindu Perso¬ 
nal Law. Similarly, it is only Muslims 


who have effected major reforms in 
Muslim Personal Law in every Muslim 
country from Indonesia to Morocco. 

Nor is there anything in Islamic 
jurisprudence that stands in the way of 
removing social evils such as polygamy 
and triple talaq. Triple talaq has been 
banned in most Muslim countries and 
even bigamy, let alone polygamy, bann¬ 
ed or severely restricted — and, in any 
case, permitted only with the judicial 
sanction of family courts, (In our great 
secular country, the Bar has prevented 
the establishment of family courts even 
in Delhi merely because family courts 
require no lawyers!) 

Yet, Lodha sneers, "More fantastic is 
the belief that a common code should 
not be forced upon the Muslims, that 
they should agree to it voluntarily. As if 
the imams will let them." Why will they 
not let them? If even in Pakistan the 
imams have not been able to stop the 


The single-most significant 
post-Independence attempt at 
bringing Muslim Personal Law 
within the ambit of Pariiament 
and our civil courts was Rpjiv 
Gandhi’s Muslim Women 
(Compensation on Divorce) 
Act, 1986 


emergence of the very progressive Paki¬ 
stan Family Law (whatever Lodha’s 
derogatory and communal use of the 
term "imam" means), what is it that real¬ 
ly stands in the way of the codification 
(and, therefore, reform) of Muslim Per¬ 
sonal Law in India? 

ONE AND one factor only stands in the 
way of the reform of Muslim Personal 
Law and its codification through laws 
passed by Parliament — that is the 
demand for the immediate imposition 
by brute majority of a Uniform Civil 
Code on the Muslims by a political party 
which does not have a single elected 
Muslim member of the Lok Sabha, arti¬ 
culated by people like Lodha whose 
idiom is full of anti-Muslim communal- 
ism (he denounces an optional civil code 
as "trickery"!), who are assiduous in pro¬ 
tecting and practising gender discrimina¬ 
tion within their own community in dere¬ 


liction of the country’s voluntary civil 
code, and who, in the guise of a Uniform 
Civil Code, wish to impose on the 
Muslims and the other minorities a basi¬ 
cally Hindu civil code in the guise of a 
"Uniform Civil Code". (See how clever 
they are: Hindu Personal Law prohibits 
marriages between not only first cousins 
but even second cousins; virtually a 
majority of Muslim marriages are bet¬ 
ween cousins, usually first cousins; the 
Special Marriages Act prohibits marria¬ 
ges between first cousins but not bet¬ 
ween second cousins: so, a Hindu wish¬ 
ing to escape the rigours of his Personal 
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Law’s prohibition on marrying a second 
cousin can seek refuge in the Special 
Marriages Act, while a Muslim wanting 
to marry a first cousin is left with no alter¬ 
native to his Personal Law!) 

The Muslims of India have long 
accepted a common criminal code. They 
have also long accepted the codification 
by the legislature of key elements of Isla¬ 
mic jurisprudence, through such pre- 
Independence legislation as the Shariat 
Application Act, 1937, and the path¬ 
breaking Dissolution of Muslim Marria¬ 
ges Act, 1939. The single-most signific¬ 
ant post-Independence attempt at bring¬ 
ing Muslim Personal Law within the 
ambit of Parliament and our civil courts 
was Rajiv Gandhi’s Muslim Women 
(Compensation on Divorce) Act, 1986. 
In the howl of controversy which envelo¬ 
ped that initiative, further progress in the 
direction o( codifying Muslim Personal 
Law through Parliament with the volun¬ 


tary consent of the Muslim community 
was halted in its tracks. 

We are left with the obiter dicta of 
Justice Kuldip Singh and the rantings of 
the BJP. The rantings of the BJP we arc 
used to. But what arc we to do about the 
pronouncements of a sitting judge of the 
Supreme Court who says, at any rate by 
implication, that anyone who supports a 
Personal Law for the Muslims subscri¬ 
bes to the "Two-Nation Theory"? 1 
thought the India of the Constitution 
rejected the Two-Nation Theory but pro¬ 
tected the Personal Law of all our religi¬ 
ous groupings, not only the minorities 
but also the majority. 

Do you think any self-respecting 
Muslim will cheerfully acquiesce in a 


Uniform Civil Code imposed on him 
because for him to want to marry his first 
cousin, as his father did and his father's 
father before him, makes him a 
deshdrohH The Two-Nation Theory 
said one religion will be supreme in one 
country. Our Constitution said all relig¬ 
ions will be equal in our country. The 
Muslims of India have as much right to 
their Personal Law as the Hindus. What 
would be desirable is reform and codifi¬ 
cation before we move to the far more 
complex task of culling out elements 
from the laws of different communities 
with a view to evolving an acceptable 
Uniform Civil Code for all. 

THE ONLY place where serious conside¬ 
ration can be given to the codification of 
Muslim Personal Law and, sub¬ 
sequently, to a Uniform Civil Code is 
the Law Commission. I cite none less 
than Lodha’s Maximum Leader, L.K. 


The Hindu rite of marriage 
treats the saptapadi as an 
indissoluble sacrament while 
the nikaah coldly sets out the 
terms on which the marriage 
may be annulled at the veiy 
moment it is being contracted 


Advaniji, in defence of this line of reaso¬ 
ning: "The BJP would ask the Law Com¬ 
mission to examine the Hindu Law, the 
Muslim Law, the Christian Law and the 
Parsi Law, and cull out the modem, pro¬ 
gressive, equitable ingredients in these 
laws and, on that basis, draw up a com¬ 
mon civil code." 

Excellent. But does Advaniji know 
that in 50 years of Independence we 
have only ever had a Muslim member of 
the Law Commission once — Justice 
Nasrullah Baig, who died within months 
of his appointment, and never an 
acknowledged expert in Islamic jurispru¬ 
dence 9 What faith will the minorities 
have in the pronouncements of an all- 
Hindu Law Commission, especially if a 
future non-Congress go< eminent at the 
Centre were to do the sort of thing the 
first non-Congress government at the 
Centre did—and pack the Law Commis¬ 
sion with the likes of Gumanmal Lodha? 

After Justice Lodha 
finishes quoting all and 
sundry, he eventually 
gets down to making his 
own contilbution to the 
ruminations of the "intel¬ 
lectual elite" he is addres¬ 
sing, viz., urging the BJP 
majority in the state 
Assemblies of 

"Rajasthan, Delhi, Guja¬ 
rat and Maharashtra" to 
"enact Uniform Civil 
Code on subjects of Mar¬ 
riage, Divorce, Mainten¬ 
ance to start with". He 
provides an elaborate 
game plan for slate 
legislation to overrule 
central legislation on the 
subject. And claims, in 
that inimitable style 
of his which he takes for judicial reser¬ 
ve, that "the leader who initiates this will 
be seen as the Polestar in politics (sic!)". 

I have an altogether different propo¬ 
sal to put to Mr Justice Polcstai. L.K 
Advani has also said, "The Hindu Undi¬ 
vided Family Act may have to go." A 
Daniel come to judgement! Why don’t 
the BJP governments of "Rajasthan, 
Delhi, Gujarat and Maharashtra" demon¬ 
strate their commitment to the Uniform 
Civil Code by immediately abolishing 
the applicability to their states of laws 
relating to the Hindu Joint Family — 
and thus give us a Common Fiscal Code 
as the precursor to a common civil 
code? • 

(Who (s the village idiot? I'll give you one guess') 
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Remembering a holocaust 

But has the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki taught us anything ? 


- More than even the 

4 dawn of the nuclear 

age 21 days earlier, 
the atomic bombing 
, of Hiroshima on 6 

August, 1945, was the 
defining moment in 
history. The unimagi- 
nably horrific destructive capacity of the 
"ultimate weapon" had become clear to 
the scientists who had conducted the 
first nuclear test, code-named Trinity, in 
the vast wasteland of Alamogordo in 
New Mexico, appropriately nicknamed 
by the 17th-century Spaniards as jor - 
nada del muerto (journey 
to death). 

In the tormented mind 
of Robert Oppenheimer, 
the father of the awesome 
new bomb, had flashed 
these lines of the Bhag- 
vad Gita that he had 
learnt to read in original 
Sanskrit: "If the radiance 
of a thousand suns/ Were 
to burst into the sk\ / That 
would be like the splen¬ 
dour of the mighty one./1 
am become Death, the 
shatterer of the worlds." 

And yet this frighten¬ 
ing weapon capable of 
annihilating all life was 
casually dropped in the The fa 

early hours of a bright ahaum! 

morning on the civilians BnOnlll 

of Hiroshima of whom AndyS 

70,000 are estimated to 
have died instantly and 
soon enough the number 
of the dead had risen to 200,000. 
Many died a slow and painful death 
from radioactivity. Some of the survi¬ 
vors are suffering to this day. 

Here was an outrage — repeated 
heartlessly three days later at Nagasaki 
— the enormity of which remains 
unequalled even in the age of the Holo¬ 
caust, saturation bombing of Vietnam, 
the slaughter of nearly a third of the enti¬ 
re population of Cambodia, the burning 
and bizarre horrors of apartheid and 
sundry other examples of man’s inhuma¬ 


nity to man. 

And yet half-a-ccntury later, the sear¬ 
ing crime is still being justified, even by 
an American President who resorted to 
every device to stay away from the Viet¬ 
nam War, on grounds which are spe¬ 
cious, disingenuous and fatuous. The 
parrot-like repetition of the argument 
that the atomic bombing of the two Japa¬ 
nese cities shortened the war in the Paci¬ 
fic and avoided tens of thousands of 
American casualties takes in no one. 
Quite a few Americans too have rejected 
it. But it continues to be the fig-leaf 
cover of ruling establishments not only 




The bombing of Hiroshima was an outrage, the 
enormity of which remains unequalled till this day. 
And yet, half-a-century later, the searing crime is 
still being justified 


in the US but also in other Western 
countries, principally Britain. 

Against this bleak backdrop, it was a 
deeply moving experience to have 
watched live on CNN the simple, dis¬ 
ciplined and dignified ceremony at Hiro¬ 
shima on the 50th anniversary of the chil¬ 
ling act of infamy. For the first time Japa¬ 
nese children spoke on the occasion, evi¬ 
dently with a view to educating the new 
generation about what their parents and 
grandparents went through half- 
a-century ago. 


Except for a second-rank official of 
the UN secretariat, no foreigner took the 
podium at Hiroshima, and Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali's letter that he read out 
was the only message from a foreign 
dignitary. It is totally inexplicable that 
the US which decided to drop the atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki can¬ 
not regret this unspeakable act at a time 
when Germany and Japan have apologis¬ 
ed for their barbaric behaviour, Japan’s 
treatment of its prisoners of war and fore¬ 
igners under its occupation being parti¬ 
cularly abominable. It is time the US 
realises that holocaust is holocaust no 
matter whether it is con¬ 
ducted in gas chambers 
or through atomic 
bombing. 

The sixth of August 
this year was a Sunday. 
Consequently, there was 
no sitting of Parliament 
that day. But surely, a spe¬ 
cial session could have 
been held to remember 
the dead of Hiroshima 
and to focus attention on 
the continuing nuclear 
menace, now that the five 
nuclear weapon powers 
have been permitted to 
keep theii nuclear arse¬ 
nals in perpetuity, 
s.the The Japanese Prime 

. Minister, Tomiichi 

IIS (My. Murayama, did raise the 
lime is demand for total elimina¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons. 
He also called for a halt to 
nuclear testing by China 
and France But there was a 
certain irony in this. Japan, along with 
177 other signatories, shares the guilt of 
legitimising the nuclear weapons of the 
Overbearing Five. The day this was 
done, tests by countries which are some¬ 
what behind America and Russia in this 
respect became unavoidable Australi¬ 
a’s protests against France, though 
understandable, arc also hypocritical. 
Let no one forget that this country allow¬ 
ed its territory to be used by Britain for 
nuclear testing. • 
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It's the CM’s 
di scretion! 

Mulayam Singh Yadav is accused of doling 
out money to journalists, politicians and a 
host of organisations when he was in power 


I t would seem as if Mulayam Singh 
Yadav is an extremely generous 
man. For, when he was chief mini¬ 
ster of Uttar Pradesh for 18 
months between 4 December, 
1993, and 2 June, 1995, there were few 
who did not benefit from Mulayam 
Singh’s Rs 38 crore discretionary fund. 
Last fortnight, Sunday had reported that 
the former UP chid minister had handso¬ 
mely paid off many local journalists. 
Now, it has come to light that they are 
not the only beneficiaries of Mulayam’s 
largesse: the list includes politicians, 
both from his party and the Opposition, 
a wide variety of trusts and organisa¬ 
tions, and even the ex-CM’s relatives. 

The matter came out in the open when 
the Mayawati regime tabled a report in 
the Legislative Assembly recently, indi¬ 
cating that as many as 1,500 people were 
given large sums from the chief mini¬ 
ster’s discretionary fund during 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s tenure. This 
has created quite a furore in political cir¬ 
cles of the state. 

The money was given 
to these individuals for a 
variety of reasons. Some 
took it for setting up 
schools and educational 
institutions. Others said 
that they wanted the 
money for "treatment". 

And one person was giv¬ 
en Rs one lakh for "repair¬ 
ing his jeep". According 
to the report, which runs 
into 150 pages, a bulk of 
the money went to 
Mulayam*s relatives in 
his home csonstituency, 


Among the politicians who were paid 
off by Mulayam, Dhani Ram Verma, 
who was ousted from the post of Spea¬ 
ker of the UP Assembly recently, tops 
the list. In the 18 months that Mulayam 
was in power, Verma received Rs 1.12 
crore in several instalments in the name 
of institutions and organisation run by 
him. Verma, who hails from Etawah, 
shot into fame for the partisan role that 
he played during the political crisis in 
UP which finally ended with Mayawati 
replacing Mulayam Singh Yadav as the 
chief minister. What’s more, Verma’s 
son was also given Rs 2 lakh from the 
CM’s discretionary fund for a pleasure 
trip abroad. 

Mulayam generously doled out 
money to Congressmen to keep them in 
good humour. Gulab Sehra, the report 
says, was given Rs 5 lakh in the name of 
an outfit called the UP Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe Vikas Parishad. 
And Ammar Rizvi look Rs 2 lakh for an 
organisation which supposedly champ¬ 



ions the cause of nuclear disarmament 
What’s more, a series of grants were 
released by the former CM’s office on 
recommendations made by Promod 
Tiwari, the then leader of the Congress 
Legislature Party who was known in 
political circles of the state as 
"Mulayam’s Congressman". 

In fact, both Rizvi and Promod Tiwari 
had all along opposed N.D. Tiwari’s 
campaign against Mulayam. The report 


(From left) Former Speaker Dhani Ram Verma, UP Congress leaders Ammar Rizvi and 
Pramod Tiwari: they received money from Mulayam Singh Yadav 
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also says that Promod Tiwari, who was 
made the vice-chairman of the state Plan¬ 
ning Commission despite being in the 
Opposition, spent a whopping sum of Rs 
18 lakh towards travel in a single financi¬ 
al year. 

Among Mulayam’s chosen few was 
also the chairman of the UP Congress 
Disciplinary Committee, Khan Ghufran 
Zahidi. Zahidi, it may be recalled, show¬ 
ed exemplary promptness in expelling 
all Congressmen who dared to oppose 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. Amar Singh, a 
BJP legislator, too, received a grant of 
Rs 2 lakh from the former CM. 

I nterestingly enough, educational insti¬ 
tutions and outfits run by the minorit¬ 
ies were Mulayam Singh’s favourites. 
Both received huge grants from the 
CM’s discretionary fund. 

The former UP chief minister, it 
seems, was also keen to encourage the 
spread of the Hindi language. Thus, it 
did not require much to persuade 
Mulayam to sanction a grant of Rs 20 
lakh to a little-known Kanpur-based out¬ 
fit called the Hindi Prachami Samiti. He 
also donated a sum of Rs 10 lakh to 



’’You see, when Mulayam assumed 
power in Uttar Pradesh, the literacy rate 
was about 38 per cent. And when he left, 
18 months later, the literacy rale jumped* 
to 52 per cent. M 

But a Bahujan Sainaj Party (BSP) 
spokesman alleged that most of the so- 
called schools and colleges that received 
huge grants were actually a garb for indi¬ 
viduals to pocket the money. The BSP 
has conducted a survey and found that 
many of these institutions did not even 
exist. Now, chief minister Mayawati has 
asked for "utilisation certificates" from, 
those who received money from the 
CM’s discretionary fund, 

M ulayam’s eagerness to emerge as a 
champion of the minorities found 
expression in the liberal donations that 
he handed out to organisations run by 
the Muslims. The Idgah in Lucknow got 
Rs 36 lakh in two instalments while the 
school run by the noted Shia scholar, 
Maulana Kalbe Sadiq, received a grant 
of Rs 10 lakh. Another Lucknow-based 
Muslim outfit, Madarse Sultaniya Mada- 
ris was given Rs 20 lakh from 
Mulayam’s discretionary fund. 

Journalists, too figured prominently 
on Mulayam’s list of favourites. This 
was reported in detail in Sunday issue 
dated 6—12 August. But, what has sur¬ 
prised the most is the government’s 


Though the Mayawati regime’s report has created quite a 
flutter in Lucknow, Mulayam Singh Yadav remains 
unperturbed. "I had allotted the money from my discretionary 
fund and nobody has the right to question that," he argues 


Angrezi Hatao Nidhi, a shady organisa¬ 
tion floated by some Delhi journalists. 

Educational out!its based in Etawah, 
Mulayam’s home constituency, were, of 
course, the favoured lot. Interestingly 
enough, the former chief minister gave 
away Rs 1 crorc to schools and colleges 
run by his two brothers. Shiv Pal Yadav 
and Ram Gopal Yadav. The report prepa¬ 
red by the Mayawati government does 
not miss the opportunity to make a dig at 
Mulayam here. It says that going by the 
amount of money that the former CM 
was spending on educational institu¬ 
tions in Etawah, Mulayam’s constituen¬ 
cy should have turned fully literate by 
now. 

Of course, this is the Same argument 
that Saipajwadi Party leaders have been 
advancing to justify such huge expendi¬ 
ture on educational institutions. Says 
Ram Sharan Das, the party president. 


report that leaves out many scribes who 
had turned their publications into 
Mulayam’s house journals. This has led 
many to allege that perhaps these jour¬ 
nalists have now pledged support to 
Mayawati 

Though the publication of the report 
has created quite a flutter in Lucknow, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav seems least per¬ 
turbed. "I had allotted the money from 
my ‘discretionary’ fund anJ no one has 
the right to question it. I know that all 
this is the work of the BJP. I gave money 
to needy people, not with the intention 
of buying them off," he argued. 

But the Mayawati regime is not likely 
to buy such arguments and it is determin¬ 
ed to make an issue out of it. And BSP 
members say that this is a scandal that 
will do irreparable damage to Mulayam 
Singh*s political career. • 

Murat Chmndra PrmtBum/lMCknow 
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THE RETURN OF 

PAWAR 


The Maharashtra heavyweight pulls off a dramatic comeback just when 
Congressmen were getting ready to write him off 


I f there was ever a politician with 
nine lives, it must surely be Sha- 
rad Pawar. In the last one year, he 
has suffered successive body- 
blows. He got a drubbing in Maha¬ 
rashtra, his opponents ganged up against 
him in Delhi, and his relationship with 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
refused to lake off despite a show of con¬ 
spicuous humility on Pawar’s part. In 
short, politically, Pawar was close to 
being written off. 

But the last few weeks have shown 
that Y.B. Chavan’s dattak putm (adopt¬ 
ed son) has more staying power than 
people would imagine Without a word 
from him, events have coalesced to turn 
his biggest liabilities imo valuable assets. 

Right now, his greatest detractor. 
Union home minister S.B. Chavan, has 
become the target of the party’s ire for 
hobnobbing with the BJP. Maharashtra 
chief minister Manohar Joshi has had to 
accept that there is no evidence to back 
the charges of corruption levelled again¬ 
st Pawar in the Enron power deal, when 
this was one of the slogans used against 
the Congress in the Assembly elections. 
And with his qualified apology at Ram- 
pur for the demolition of the Babri Mas- 
jid, Pawar has got back into his own 
against those who labelled him a Hindu 
communalist in league with the Shiv 
Sena. 

"Make no mistake, Sharadrao is com¬ 
ing back. And eight months is a long 
time in politics, 1 ' said a Rajya Sabha MP 
and Pawar lobbyist, referring to the next 
general elections. 

E ven the admirers and supporters of 
the Maratha strongman shook their 
heads gloumily after the Congress’ dis¬ 
astrous performance in the Assembly 


elections early this year. From being the 
ruling party in a state, the Congress was 
reduced to begging Independents (many 
of whom contested as rebels against offi¬ 
cial Congress candidates) for support to 


somehow cobble together a government 
in the state. 

The Congress lost several regions 
where once its flag flew high — Bom¬ 
bay, Pune, Aurangabad. Nagpur to 
name just a few. Also, it wasn’t surpris¬ 


ing that it lost the support of Muslims, 
who were alienated by the indiscrimina¬ 
te arrests under TADA in the aftermath 
of the Bombay bomb blasts. 

When the Shiv Sena and the BJP form¬ 


ed the government in Maharashtra, 
Pawar’s critics in Delhi gloated that poli¬ 
tically he would never be able to stage a 
comeback. Once a staunch opponent of 
a regency in the party, he called On Sonia 
Gandhi for a long chat about his rela- 



When S.B. Chavan was felicitated by the 
BJP-Shiv Sena combine in Bombay on 7 
August, Pawar didn't say a word. But only 
ten Congress MLAs attended the function, 
indicating that Pawar’s detractors lacked 

support 
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tions with the family at 10 Janpath. This 
was seen as a desperate effort by him to 
rehabilitate himself in Delhi's power 
circuit. 

Narasimha Rao retaliated. He includ* 
ed bitter Pawar critic A.R. Antulay in his 
ministry by carrying out a small Cabinet 
reshuffle designed to focus attention on 
the individuals he was taking in. In addi¬ 
tion, Rao gave back to V.N. Gadgil, ano¬ 
ther Pawar detractor, his post of party 
spokesman. 

Gadgil had been temporarily replaced 
by two new spokesmen: Madanlal Bha- 


lamcnted that Sharadrao "wasn’t doing 
anything” to regain lost ground. 


N ow, after a long time, the sun is pee¬ 
ping out for the supporters of Sha- 


rad Pawar. 

There is no doubt that S.B. Chavan 
was one of the biggest thorns in Pawar's 
flesh. Having the reputation of being a 
strict headmaster, Chavan is not a parti¬ 
cularly popular figure in the Maha¬ 
rashtra Congress. But he was the axis 
around which a large section of the anti- 
Pawar forces used to rally. In fact. 


Chavan well. Pawar’s supporters told 
each other privately that if such pomp 
was the way to keep Chavan happy, who 
were they to object. 

However, things began to gel out of 
hand this year. The BJP and the Shiv 
Sena organised several meetings in 
Maharashtra which were attended by the 
home minister. 

Pawar complained. It was fine if the 
home minister was meeting his BJP and 
Sena friends privately. But if he was sha¬ 
ring die platform with them and attack¬ 
ing him, surely, the party should interve- 


With his 
apology at 
Rampur for the 
demolition of 
the Babri 
Masjid, Pawar 
has got back 
into his own 
against those 
who labelled 
him a Hindu 
communalist in 
league with the 
Shiv Sena 



tia and Pawan Bansal. Officially, it was 
given out that Gadgil was busy with the 
Maharashtra Assembly elections. But 
the spokesmen themselves believed that 
this was a way of easing out Gadgil. So, 
there was considerable consternation 
when Gadgil returned to his job. 

MPs from Maharashtra, most of 
whom are Pawar supporters, were begin¬ 
ning to despair. To them it seemed that 
their leader was being forced out of the 
battle even before he had joined it. A 
Lok Sabha MP, who is Pawar’s lone sup¬ 
porter from the hostile Nanded region, 


Pawar's three detractors — Sudhakar- 
rao Naik, S.B. Chavan and A.R. Antulay 
— joined hands in Maharashtra to 
stymie every political move made by 
Pawar. 

But a man careful to guard his image 
as a strait-laced politician, Chavan has 
recently landed himself in the thick of a 
controversy. 

The issue was his 75th birthday bash 
in Delhi last year. The spacious Vigyan 
Bhavan was hired for the occasion, Nara¬ 
simha Rao was the chief guest, and 
almost everyone in the Congress wished 


ne, felt Pawar. 

Things began to get worse in course 
of time. Chavan shared the dais with 
Manohai Joshi and Gopinath Munde at 
Aurangabad, Ahmednagar, Mune and 
Pravaranagar. In all four regions, the 
Congress had been trounced by the BJP. 

In one instance, Chavan supporter 
Vilasrao Dcshmukh took Gopinath 
Munde to his constituency. From the 
dais, the two leaders made a grand dis¬ 
play of their friendship. Deshmukh 
announced that, hencefoith, he would be 
known as Vilasrao Munde, and Munde, 
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known as Gopinuth Deshmukh. It was 
good fun; but not for Pawar. 

All this caught up with Chavan 
When he was recently fcl icitated in Bom¬ 
bay by the BJP and the Shiv Sena on 7 
August, ostensibly to pay tribute on his 
75th birthday, Pawar didn’t say a word. 
It fell to Congress MLAs, frustrated 
with the infighting over boycotting the 
function, to speak out. Only ten MLAs 
attended the BJP-Shiv Sena function, 
indicating that Pawar’s detractors lack¬ 
ed support in the state. And without mak 
tng any moves himself, Sharad Pawar 


Ghulam Nabi Azad, who isn’t a parti¬ 
cularly close friend of Pawar, took up 
the refrain and criticised Chavan. For 
Congressmen, especially those who 
face the prospect of fighting the BJP one 
to one in the next general election, 
Azad’s statement was like manna from 
heaven. Azad congratulated those who 
had stayed away from the Bombay 
function. 

At the time of writing, a signature 
campaign to call a meeting of the Con- 
giess Working Committee (CWC) was 
under way at the behest of another Cha- 


as the chief minister during the Bombay 
nots and the subsequent alienation of 
the minorities. 

Try as he might, Pawar was unable to 
put his views across. So, it was at his beh¬ 
est that a meeting was organised on 6 
August in the 80 per cent Muslim- 
dominated constituency of Rampur, UP, 
where Pawar decided to address a 
meeting. 

The meeting took place as scheduled. 
Pawar tried to reassure the Muslims 
about the Congress' commitment to 
them. "What has happened is now in the 


VISMALOIWE 



"I cleared the 
Enron pro|ect, 
and if I am guilty 
of corruption, 
hang me," 
declared Pawar 
dramatically in 
connection with 
the 

controversial 
deal on the 
power project 


ensured that S.B. Chavan was put firmly 
on the path of self-destruction. 

The Bombay function was timed with 
the monsoon session of Parliament and 
became the talk of the Central Hall. 

"How can wc claim wc are fighting 
the elections with the BJP as the primary 
enemy when our home minister shares 
the platform with them and the Shiv 
Sena?" wondered a Rajya Sabha MP. 
The Shiv Sena, for its part, was jubilant 
at the Congress’ embarrassment. 
"We’re planning to celebrate that as 
well," remarked a Sena MP. 


van critic: his junior and minister of state 
for internal security, Rajesh Pilot. 

The story doesn’t look like ending in 
a CWC meeting. But enough damage 
has been done to Chavan already. And 
all this without a shot being fired by 
Pawar himself. 

A ll this while, Sharad Pawar was 
busy consolidating elsewhere. 

At the Surajkund meeting of the Con¬ 
gress, Pawar had been put on the mat by 
delegates from UP. There were many 
queries addressed to him about his role 


past. We should look towards the future. 
How many times will you punish us for 
the same thing? We should try to follow 
a policy of forgive and forget and now 
prepare ourselves to face another adver¬ 
sary," he told the crowd. 

This was a qualified apology. But it 
was not the kind of apology that Arjun 
Singh had in mind. "He (Pawar) might 
have said ‘I’m sorry’. What is wrong 
with that? Arjun Singh wanted the 
Prime Minister to say Tin sorry’. That 
is the difference," said a Rajya Sabha 
MP. 
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So, had Fawar apologised 7 No one 
was sure. And in the flurry of denials 
and counter-denials, Fawar emerged as 
the one who understood how hurt the 
Muslims were. He issued no clarifica¬ 
tion about his statement at Rampur and 
did not deny he had apologised. 

Pawar pressed ahead He declared dra¬ 
matically that il charges of corruption 
against him in the Enron deal were pro¬ 
ved, he would rather he hanged. He play¬ 
ed his cards cleverly ”1 cleared the 
Enron project, and if I am guilty of cor¬ 
ruption, hang me," he said 

Consider the charges against Sharad 
Fawar. 

He had come to be seen as anti- 
Muslim, harid-m-glove with the Shiv 
Sena and a corrupt, venal politician. 


| Dalits who will lose jobs following the 
cancellation of the deal. Pawar is addres¬ 
sing meetings all over Maharashtra, war¬ 
ning people of the disaster that the BJP’s 
economic policy spells in terms of 
employment. 

B ut the most interesting part of the 
current phase of Congress politics 
in Maharashtra is, however, to he found 
in the following subtext. Both Ghulam 
Nabi Azad and S B. Chavan arc Rajya 
Sabha members from Maharashtra. 
Their terms end in March-April 1 4 >%. 

The Congress has five Rajya Sahha 
members from Maharashtra whose 
terms are due to end at the same time. 
The party is sure of getting only two 
seats from the state in the next term. 


| Now\ ihe question is, which of the five 
will retain their scats? Besides, will they 
he able to do so without any help from 
the BJP-Shiv Sena government? 

Chavan is clearly building bridges 
with the state government with the next 
Rajya Sahha term in mind. Ghulam 
Nabi, loo, has the same compulsions. 
He, however, know s that if he wants to 
win, he has to talk to Sharad Pawar. 
Without Pa war's backing, Azad has no 
chance of winning. So, while there is no 
love iost between the two, Azad is putt¬ 
ing his weighi behind Pawar on the Sena 
issue. 

As things stand, Sharad Pawar is inch¬ 
ing his way towards the number two slot 
in the party which has lx en vacated by 
Arjun Singh and N.D. Tiwari. And, to 



With three simultaneous campaigns i 
against him, it would have taken any I 
other politician a superhuman effort to 
fight the charges, lie has managed to 
beat his detractors. Today, he is being 
seen as the only leader in the Congress 
who is fighting the communal forces 
And while others have no qualms about 
sharing platforms with the BJP, Pawar is 
apologising to the Muslims for the exces¬ 
ses he himself was a party to. 

And with the stand he has taken on 
Enron, Pawar has become the darling of 
the liberalisation lobby. His supporters 
say that one important fallout of the 
Enron debacle is being missed by most 
people. They point out that it is the 


As things stand, 
Pawar is inching his 
way towards the 
number two slot in 
the Congress. And, 
to his advantage, 
he appears to have 
Prime Minister 
NarasimhaRao’sear 


his advantage, he appears to have the 
Prime Minister’s car. ; 

His detractors are tailing, by the ways: 
dc. Sudhakarrao Naik has been repri¬ 
manded for his un-Govemor-like activit¬ 
ies such as holding meetings of dissi¬ 
dents in the Raj Bhavan, and Chavan 
seems to be heading for a messy patch. 

At the moment, Pawar appears to be 
the only politically correct leader in the 
Congress. He may not be the cleanest, 
say Congressmen, but he’s okay. And 
this is a big leap forward considering 
where Pawar was six months ago. • 

RjllvShukimmndAitttl Phmtoto/Htw 







Playing favourites 

Why does Narasimha Rao insist on backing Subramaniam Swamy. 


Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha 
Rao’s decision to 
extend the term ol 
the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 
Committee on 
Labour Standards 
by another six 
months is quite inexplicable. All it effec¬ 
tively does is give the chairman of the 
committee, former Union minister Dr 
Subramaniam Swamy, another six 
months to enjoy the sta¬ 
tus of a Cabinet minister. 

This decision has caus¬ 
ed widespread resent¬ 
ment within party ranks. 

Several Congress (I) MPs 
had expressed their reser¬ 
vations ovci the choice of 
Swamy as head of the 
committee — primarily 
because the Janata Party 
leader would then enjoy 
the privileges of a Cabi¬ 
net rank 

And much to the 
chagrin of his partymen, 

Rao has now gone ahead 
and extended the term of 
i the committee by six 
months even when 
Swamy himself had ask¬ 
ed for an extension of 
three months. Appa¬ 
rently, commerce mini¬ 
ster P. Chidambaram w as 
also not in favour of 
extending the term of the committee. 

Rao’s decision has only served to anta¬ 
gonise the numerous Congress tyPs aspi¬ 
ring to win a ministerial berth. The much- 
awaited Cabinet expansion on 10 June 
had turned out to be a damp squib with 
Rao inducting just three new ministers. 
But the several ministerial aspirants con¬ 
tinued to live in hope with the Prime 
Minister’s assurance of accommodating 
them in some way or the other. 

Now, the manner in which Rao has 
chosen to favour Subramaniam Swamy 
has further upset Congressmen as there 


is a growing concern over the way 
known Congress-baiters arc being pam¬ 
pered by die high command. Rao's deci¬ 
sion to retain the Governors appointed 
by the National Front and Chandra Shek¬ 
har governments also had not gone 
down well in certain sections of the Con¬ 
gress. Party men allege that a number ol 
boards in various ministries are filled 
with politicians, intellectuals and for¬ 
mer bureaucrats who just do not fit into 
the Congress’ scheme of things. 

And Swamy’s is most certainly a case 
in point. It is curious that the Prime Mini- 



any friends at 10 Janpath cither. Several 
Rajiv loyalists such as Suresh Pachauri 
and Rajani Kanjan Sahu aie planning to 
take up this issue w ith the Prime Mini¬ 
ster Political observers feel that by 
extending Swamy's term, Rao has 
further alienated himself from !0 
Janpath. 

Moreover, relations between the 
Prime Minister and chief election com¬ 
missioner T.N. Seshan could also be 
affected. It is common knowledge that 
Seshan’s relations with Swamy are far 
from happy. Swamy has also launched a 

The manner in 
which Prime 
Minister 

Narasimha Rao has 
chosen to favour 
Subramaniam 
Swamy (left) has 


ster insists on appeasing Swamy. The I 
party would have to pay a heavy price ’ 
for this. Unless the Congress manages to 
forge an alliance with the A1ADMK in 
Tamil Nadu, it does not stand a chance at 
the Lok Sabha polls. Jayalalitha is under¬ 
standably sore with Rao for protecting 
and favouring her bete noire . Several 
Congress leaders have been trying to 
convince the Prime Minister that he 
should not lose Jayalalitha for Subrama¬ 
niam Swamy. ButjLo no avail. 

His decision to favour Swamy at 
every conceivable step will not earn Rao 


Congressmen as 
there is a growing 
concern over the 
way known 
Congress-baiters 
are being 
pampered by the 
high command 


vicious campaign against the Shanka- 
racharya of Kanchi Kamakoti. And 
Rao’s friendship with Swamy is bound 
to sour relations between the PM and the 
Shankaracharya. 

I thus fail to understand why the 
Prime Minister insists on backing 
Swamy. And it is amazing how this one- 
man crusader in the Opposition who has 
no public support whatsoever, continues 
to wield more clout under the Narasim¬ 
ha Rao regime than several Congress 
leaders put together. • 
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NEWSWATCH 


Gathering 

storm 

Tension mounts in Mathura and Varanasi as 
the VHP prepares to ‘liberate ’ the two temples 


J ust two-and-a-half years after 
the demolition of the Babri Mas- 
jid and its bloody aftermath, the 
communal cauldron is on the 
boil again. And there is every 
indication that history might repeat 
itself in Varanasi and Mathura. Once 
again, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) is gearing up to take possession 
of the Hindu shrines in the two district 
towns of Uttar Pradesh. And the 
Muslims are determined not to let them 
have their way. 

As the VHP steps up its demand for 
the restoration of the shrines, there is 
fear that Uttar Pradesh will once again 
turn into a battlefield. 

The portents are ominous.Ever since the 
demolition of the Babri Makjid and the 
subsequent failure of the sangh parivar 
to make the Ram Janmabhoomi issue a 
long-term political plank, the saffron bri¬ 
gade has been trying to rake up a new 
movement. And Mathura and Varanasi 
fitted into this scheme of things. 

For centuries, the ancient Hindu tem¬ 
ple of Kashi Vishwanath Temple 
in Varanasi has been 
co-existing with the adjoi¬ 
ning Gyanvapi Mosque. 

Historians claim that the 
mosque had been con¬ 
structed after the original 
Kashi Vishwanath Tem¬ 
ple was demolished by 
emperor Aurangzeb. Pre¬ 
dictably, this has been a 
sore point in the minds of 
the Hindus. So much so 
that every time a major 
festival is celebrated in 
this temple town, securi¬ 
ty is beefed up to prevent 
any communal tension. 

But things took a seri¬ 
ous turn recently. 


i 


Despite the hyped up security 
around the temple, the situation in Vara¬ 
nasi deteriorated on the day ot Shiv 
Ratri. Aggressive VHP activists forced 
their way towards the deity carved on 
the wall of the temple to perform the jul 
abhishek ceremony. Though, heavy bar¬ 
ricades and security cordons prevented 
any untoward incident but the VHP’s 
intentions became clear: they were now 
claiming their rights to the Kashi Vish¬ 
wanath Temple. 

What’s more, the VHP went on to 
declare that they would now perform the 
jal abhishek ritual inside the shrine on 
every Monday in the Hindu month of 
Sawan. And despite the security a VHP 
acitivist even managed to fling an earth¬ 
en pot filled with Ganga jal towards 
Shringar Gouri during one such ritual 
Though the security forces were quick 
to deny any such incident, sources claim 
that it is likely that some water may have 
fallen inside the premises that is part of 
the Gyanvapi Mosque. 

To add fuel to fire, VHP activists have 
even taken strong objection to the fact 

Chief minister Mayawati (left) and Slngtaal: eyeball to eyeball 



that they have to go around the Gyanva¬ 
pi Mosque — since the temple is located 
within the mosque — to perform the 
parikrama , an age-old Hindu custom. 


T he growing tension in 
to 



the district 

town of Varanasi has put chief mini¬ 
ster Mayawati in an embarrasirig posi¬ 
tion. Opposition parties attacked the 
newly-installed Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) government in the state Assemb¬ 
ly immediately after the jal abhishek 
ceremony. But Mayawati managed to 
save the situation from getting out of 
hand by denying that the VHP had per¬ 
formed any such ritual inside the shrine. 

But that was not the 
end of her troubles. Bare¬ 
ly had Mayawati succeed¬ 
ed in controlling the unru¬ 
ly legislators over the 
Kashi Vishwanath Tem¬ 
ple fiasco did pioblem 
erupt again. This time, in 
Mathura. 

For quite sometime 
now, the VHP have been 
agitating to gain control 
over the Krishna Janmab- 
hoomi Temple in Mathu¬ 
ra. Like Varanasi, the 
Hindu shrine and mosque 
— Shahi Masjid Idgah 
have co-existed for centu¬ 
ries in this district town. 
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Babri Masjid but could 
not prevent the debacle 

Rajesh Pilot, however, 
dispels such doubts. The 
minister for internal secu¬ 
rity, during his visit to 
Mathura, had remarked 
that the Centre will not 
remain a mute spectator 
to the developments in 
the state. Further,.he said, 
the Centre was keeping a 
close watch on the issue 
since it concerned the 
internal security of the 
whole nation. 

But the likes of Jayba- 
han Singh Pawaiya are 
undeterred. "Wc do not 
want 6 December to be 
repeated,” said the Baj- 
rang Dal leader, "but if 
the the IIP government 
damps a ban we will go 
ahead with our plans." To 
make matters worse, 
reports fiom Agra have it 


Despite the beefed up security at Mathura (left) and 
Varanasi, the Visbwa Hindu Parlshad is determined to go 
ahead with the lalabUshekmemuf. This will once again 
distort) the peace of UP and the rest of the country 


But things look an turn 
for the worse when the 
VHP supremo, Ashok 
Singhal, recently announ¬ 
ced that a major yagmi 
would be held in the land 
of Krishna’s birth. The 
VHP also declared that it 
would celebrate a three - 
day mahayagna between 
16-18 August and that a 
parikrama would be held on the 
last day of the Janmashthami. 

All this despite the fact that the 
Mayawati government has made it clear 
that under no circumstances would if 
allow such a ceremony to be held eithei 
in Mathura or in Varanasi. What’s more, 
the state government has also imposed a 
ban to prevent outsiders from entering 
Mathura. 

Moreover, a high-level team compris¬ 
ing Governor Moti Lai Vora and Union 
minister for internal security Rajesh 
Pilot have made an on-the-spot assess¬ 
ment of the situation in Mathura. They 
have reiterated that the Centre and the 
state would not permit the VHP to hold 
any such function near the temple- 
mosque complex. 

However, the VHP is not willing to 
bow down and is going ahead with their 
proposed ritual despite all opposition. 
As Jaybahan Singh Pawaiya, who is the 
nominated successor to Bajrang Dal 


chief Vinay Katiyar, said in a statement 
issued from Bhopal: "We’ve alcady per¬ 
formed bhoomi pujan at the spot where 
we propose to hold the yagna. Nothing 
can prevent us from carrying out our 
plans." 

As the situation in Mathura threatens 
to explode with the VHP hell bent on u 
confrontation, Rajesh Pilot has decided 
to beef up the security. He has announc¬ 
ed that an additional contingent of 
2,000-odd para-military forces will be 
deployed over and above the already 
existing 1,200 para-military forces 
around the temple complex. 

B ut even these stringent security mea¬ 
sures have failed to reduce the ten¬ 
sion in Mathura and Varanasi. The resi¬ 
dents of these temple towns fear a 
Ayodhya-type situation. As one of them 
remarked, "Union home minister S.B 
Chavan had deployed 14,000 paia- 
military force prior to the demolition of 


that Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
activists are making their way towards 
Mathura The BJP, however, has denied 
any involvement with the VHP’s 
actions in Mathura and Varanasi. 

The BJP may have declared that 
Mathura and Varanasi do not figure in 
the party's agenda but even then, there 
arc some contradicting voices within the 
party. Take, for instance, the observa¬ 
tions of party spokesman K.L. Sharrna. 
Sharma feels that the Centre shculd set¬ 
tle the mattci with the VHP and that the 
yagna could be also attended by some 
prominent BJP leaders. 

As the situation in Mathura and Vara¬ 
nasi threatens to slip out of hand, chief 
minister Mayawati finds herself in a fix. 
If Maywati attacks the BJP, she runs the 
risk of losing her chair. But if she 
doesn’t then she might have to face an 
Ayodhya-type situation. • 

Bharat Chandra Pradhan/Lucknow 
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GREEN REVOLUTION 


The proposed Congentrix power plant in Karnataka becomes the 
rallying point for locals protesting against rampant industrialisation of 
the state \s Dakshina Kannada district 


T rouble is brewing in the small 
coastal district of Dakshina 
Kannada in south Karnataka. 
Over the past few weeks, thou¬ 
sands of people have been 
gathering in the area to protest against 
the indiscriminate industrialisation of 
the region, ignoring the warning of emin¬ 
ent environmentalists. 

At the centre of the storm, of course, 
is the Cogentrix power plant that will 
come up in the area This mega-project 
has been at the centre of a raging con¬ 
troversy ever since the H.D. Deve 
Gowda regime got the environment clea¬ 
rance committee to okay the scheme des¬ 
pite strong opposition from the green 
lobby. Today, Cogentrix has become a 
rallying point for all those who are oppo¬ 
sing the government’s decision to hand 
over this ecologically sensitive region to 
industrial houses. 

Environmental outfits like the Dakshi¬ 
na Kannada Jilla Parisaraskta Okkuta 
have been in the forefront of the agita¬ 
tion. Now, more and more local organi¬ 
sations are joining them. In mid-August, 
the Mogaveerara Sangha (fishermen’s 
association) held a rally in the district to 
protest against the rampant industrialisa¬ 
tion of the area. 

Says Dr Ravindranath Shanbagh, pro¬ 
fessor of pharmacology at the Kasturba 
Gandhi Medical College in Mangalore 
and convenor of the Basrur Consumers 
Forum, "Since the Konkan railway pro¬ 
ject began, big industrial houses have 
been making a beeline to our district. 
But the district is just a narrow strip of 
land nestling between the Arabian Sea 
and the ecologically sensitive Western 
Ghats. How much pressure can it with¬ 
stand?" The total area of the district is 
8,33,595 hectares, which is 4.4 per cent 
of the entire state. 

‘ Dakshina Kannada’s geographical 
location makes it especially vulnerable. 
A joint study conducted by the Danish 
International Development Agency and 
Department of Ecology and Environ¬ 
ment seems to bear this out. The report 



(Clockwise from 
above): The MRPL 
plant, and the 
proposed sites of two 
industries: the 
vanishing green 


suggests that mega industries, especial¬ 
ly units which emit heavy pollutants, 
should not be permitted to come up in 
the district. Instead, the study recom¬ 
mends, agro-forestry based industries 
which have low environmental impact 
should be encouraged. Though the state 
government has accepted the report, it 
seems to have conveniently overlooked 


its recommendations. 

T he region is already a behive of 
industrial activity. Such heavy¬ 
weights as Mangalore Chemicals and 
Fertilisers, Kudremukh Iron Ore, 
Mangalore Refinery and Petrochemi¬ 
cals, Nagarjuna Steel, Jayprakash Steel, 
Grasim. BASF, Indo-Gulf Fertilisers, 
KAP Steel, Sanghi Polyester, BPL, 
Asian Paints and Usha Ispat are already 
operating in the area. Now, the govern¬ 
ment has gone ahead and sanctioned 35 
more mega industries in Dakshina 
Kannada. 

The locals did not rise in protest for so 
long because as environmentalist Leo 
Saldanha says, "For years, the people 
believed that if the industries come up, 
they would get jobs." 
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But that clearly didn’t happen as most 
of the industries that came up were not 
labour intensive. These units were 
sophisticated that employed only skilled 
labour. And it is only now' that the locals 
arc regretting giving up their fertile land. 
Says Saldanha, "Even the compensation 
paid to the villagers was paltry. And m 
many cases, people arc yet to get the 
money." 

And the fallout of the rampant 
industrialisation is already showing. 

The acute scarcity of drin¬ 
king water in the district 
is the result of the factor¬ 
ies using up most of the 
precious commodity. 
Explains Dr Shanbagh, 
"Mangalore city gets a 
total ol 8 million gallons 
of water pei day, while 
Mangalore Chemicals 
and Fertilisers consumes 
5 million gallons. Likewi¬ 
se, MRPT uses up 1.5 mil¬ 
lion gallons and the other 
industries around 2.5 mil¬ 
lion gallons. Currently, 
more than half of the 
city’s water is .supplied to 
the industries Mangalore 
has a population of 4 lakh 
and the next big town is 
Udipi with a population 
of 2 lakh As migration to 
the urban areas increases, 
what will happen to the 
drinking water supply 7 " 
And that's not all. 
Industrial pollution has 
affected marine life of the 
district. Fishermen like 
Tukra Suvama have 
been complaining of low catches and 
they all blame the industries for it. This 
is serious because a majority of the dis¬ 
trict’s population make a living out of 
the sea. 



LFOF SALDANHA 



I t was the attempt by the Janata Dal 
government to push through a 1,000 
MW Cogentrix power plant in Nan¬ 
di kur, 35 kms outside Mangalore, that 
got the locals together. And when the 
Maharashtra government scrapped the 
Enron deal, the Devc Gowda regime got 
worried. 

In a belated bid to woo the local popu 
lation, the Janata Dal regime organised a 
"public hearing", where officials of the 
government and Cogentrix were suppos¬ 
ed to answer questions raised by the 
greens and the public. But neither the 


The greens move in 

Environmentalists are determined to oppose Cogentrix 


S o keen i£ chief minister H.D. 

Deve Gowda on the Cogentrix 
power project that he has literally 
arm-twisted the environmental 
clearance committee to give the 
green signal. Many committee 
members naturally are unhappy* 
which is reflected in the summary of 
theproceedings of the meeting; "The 
members expressed that this meeting 
was convened at a very short notice 
and that they did not even have time 
to go through the details of the 
proposal." 

According to environmentalists, 
the thermal power plant would 
generate an estimated 685 tonnes of 
fly ash every day. This will be 
deposited in 501 acres of land. But 
since the wind velocity is high in the 
region and the area is prone to 
frequent storms and cyclones, there 
are chances that the ash will spread 
further and contaminate natural 
water bodies as well as the evergreen 
forests. 

But Cogentrix authorities says 
that they will import low ash-content 
coal to run the plant 
Environmentalists, however, say 
that imported coal has a high content 
of sulphur (0,82 per cent against 0.38 
of the Indian variety), which will 
pollute the atmosphere further. 

The environmental clearance 


committee has also expressed 
concern about the liquid Waste that 
would be dumped into the sea. The 
high temperature of thi$ waste would 
deplete the oxygen level and increase 
toxicity, thereby affecting marine 
life. 



HLD. DivaOowteontlMdiftMlva 

The other worry is that once the 


power plant comes up, a host of other 
industries will invariably be set up in 
the region. All this will inevitably 
destroy the ecological balance of the 
area. 

Realising that the government will 
not heed to any of these warnings, the 
greens are now planning to take the 
battle against Cogentrix to the 
people, * 


environmentalists nor the locals were 
informed about the dale of the meeting, 
though some people from Bangalore, 
who have recently begun posing as con¬ 
cerned environmentalists, were invited 
by the government to participate in the 
seminar. 

Alter the locals protested, the govern¬ 
ment organised a second "public hea¬ 
ring", but at the last moment, this was 
postponed. But the locals met anyway at 
the site of the proposed power plant and 
voiced their protest against it. 

Environmentalists allege that the 
government is suppressing facts about 
Cogentrix. At a recent meeting, MLAs 
from the district admitted that the 
government's claim that the land allott¬ 
ed to Cogentrix was barren was not true. 
On the contrary, they said that it was one 


of the most fertile areas of the state! But 
the MLAs failed to get the government 
to reconsider the project. But the locals 
are confident that they can force the Jana¬ 
ta Dal regime to put a stop to rampant 
industrialisation. 

Says H. Vittal Rao, convenor of the 
Okkuta, "We are not against develop¬ 
ment. This district has the highest lite¬ 
racy rate as also a high unemployment 
rate But wc want sustainable develop¬ 
ment. Instead of polluting and bringing 
costly mega projects which give jobs to 
few, we would rather continue our tradi¬ 
tional work as fishermen and farmers." 

The stage is thus set for a confronta¬ 
tion. And many believe that Cogentrix 
may well go the Enron way. • 

Mmndhym Mmndoncm/Bmngalor* 
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No time for d ebate 

Chaos gags Maharashtra Assembly discussion on the cow slaughter Bill 


I f the rumblings in the monsoon ses¬ 
sion of the Maharashtra Assembly is 
anything to go by, the Congress is 
sure to face a tough time in the 1996 Lok 
Sabha elections. For, the recently con¬ 
cluded session in Bombay showed that 
the ruling Shiv Sena-BJP combine is 
determined to steamroll all opposition. 

Looking relaxed and elated after the 
session, chief minister Manohar Joshi 
gave a resume of his government’s 
achievements. "Enron, drinking 

water problem, slum 
redevelopment, illegal ^ 
immigrants and the pass- £ 
ing of six Bills — two of * 
which dealt with banning 
bigamy and cow 
slaughter — arc some of 
the big issues we have 
tackled successfully," 
said Joshi with pride. 

On the penultimate 
day, the alliance pulled 
off a coup that surprised 
many considering its lack 
of experience in parlia¬ 
mentary manoeuvres. 

The drama in the Lower 
House revolved around 
the sensitive issues of 
banning cow slaughter 
and bigamous marriages, 
two favourite themes of 
the BJP-Sena Hindutva 
combine. 

Persistent shouting drowned Assemb¬ 
ly Speaker Datta Nalawade’s voice. 
Noisy scenes continued till past mid¬ 
night when he finally appeared after 
four adjournments and passed six Bills 
on a voice vote. This made the Treasury 
Benches go ecstatic. The members of 
the ruling alliance thumped their desks, 
screamed and flung saffron scarves m 
the air in jubilation. Congress MLAs, on 
the other hand, looked confused. 

The midnight fracas, which lasted 
almost an hour-and-a-half, began when 
the Blil banning cow slaughter was 
being discussed. BJP MLA Raj Purohit 
referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s views on 
the matter and Congress MLA Anantrao 
Devkate retorted by saying that it was 
ironical for a BJP man to quote from 


Gandhi. 

In his rebuttal, Devkate used the word 
‘khunj’ (assassin) in an obvious allusion 
to the BJP and its mentor, the RSS. This 
provoked an uproarious response from 
the Treasury Benches which demanded 
the Congressman’s suspension. 

With the passing of the Bills, a senior 
minister, who took an active part in the 
stonewalling tactics, described the com¬ 
motion "as a fine example of politics and 
strategy". The Congress, however, 



Manohar Joshi (left) and Goplnath 
Munde: celebrating their success 


"Enron, drinking water 
problem, slum redevelopment, 
illegal immigrants and the Bills 
banning bigamy and cow 
slaughter are some of the big 
issues we have tackled 
successfully," said chief minister 
Manohar Joshi 


denounced the incident for its "complete 
disregard of democratic principles". 

It is not very clear why the Bills were 
passed in a hurry in the state’s Lower 
House when they are to be placed before 
the Congress-dominated Upper House 
in the Assembly’s winter session in Nag¬ 
pur. Both Bills are expected to face a lot 
of flak from Congressmen as they consi¬ 
dered to be linked with the cause of Hin¬ 
dutva. Another interested party — the 
leather industry—is expected to put pre¬ 
ssure on the government 
against the ban. 

The Shiv Sena-BJP 
alliance is taking advanta¬ 
ge of the present socio¬ 
political climate to open¬ 
ly flaunt its ideology, 
while the Congress is for¬ 
ced to do a delicate balan¬ 
cing act. 

The proposed Bills 
touch a sensitive chord in 
Muslims and stands to 
influence the rural vote- 
bank. Both these electo¬ 
ral segments used to be 
Congress strongholds 
once. But even leading 
Congressmen now conce¬ 
de that they cannot whol¬ 
ly bank on these blocs in 
the 1996 elections. 

The Bill seeks to 
impose a ban on the 
slaughter of cows and calves and makes 
offenders liable to imprisonment up to 
two years plus a fine of Rs 2,000. 

The Sena-BJP alliance has sailed 
through the first round, but its jubilation 
may well be short-lived if Governor Dr 
P C. Alexander refuses to give his assent 
to the six Bills. The Opposition says that 
it will try to convince Alexander that the 
Bills were passed by the ruling alliance 
with the help of strong-arm tactics. "If 
the Speaker felt that the proceedings 
were too disruptive, then he should have 
adjourned the House till the next day. 
Noisy scenes were no excuse for passing 
the Bills without discussion. What hap¬ 
pened was a murder of democracy," 
asserted Congressmen. • 

Lyla Bmvmdam/Bombmy 
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FOCUS 


In the eye of a storm 


A Harijan girl is blinded for drinking water meant for upper caste students 


I t was the most ghastly incident in rec¬ 
ent times which brought out the deep- 
rooted caste prejudice still prevailing 
in parts of Tamil Nadu. The inhuman 
treatment meted out to five-year-old 
Dhanam, an Adi Dravida student from a 
village in Salem district, b> her teacher 
for daring to use a glass meant for upper 
caste students has sent shock waves 
through the state. 

Even today, at the Kattunaickenpatti 
Panchayat Union Elementary School in 
Salem district, it is taboo for M lowei 
caste" children to drink water with a cup 
meant for "higher caste" students. They 
could only gesture to somebody to pour 
the water into their cupped hands. 

As a child who had just entered 
school, Dhariam unwittingly broke the 
taboo and quenched her thirst by using 
the glass meant for upper caste students. 
In a tit of rage, her teacher, P. Subramani- 
am, beat her up w\th a stick, injuring one 
of her eyes badly. The child relumed 
home crying. Worse, she told her par¬ 
ents that she could now sec nothing. 

Dhanam's lather Mari, a coolie by 
profession, ran from pillar to post, trying 
to save his child’s vision The local 
doctor advised him that since the child’s 
eye was badly injured, only a proper hos¬ 
pital could restore Dhanam’s eyesight. 
Mari first sought help from the 
school, but the teachers 
simply washed their 
hands off the matter. ri 

Mari then approached WBStllfl 

the district collector, who fflr linn 

promptly got Dhanam UII UJIjJ 

admitted to the Salem SttbnUI 

I Control Hospital. Till 
now, Mari had kept what 
had really happened a 
I secret. But now, the real story 
' was out. It spread like wild and soon, 
chief minister Jayalalitha came to know 
of the incident. 

She personally took the initiative to 
bring Dhanam to Madras and got her 
treated by the doctors of the Govern¬ 
ment Ophthalmic Hospital at Egmore. 
Mari, Dhanam’s father, told Sunday: "I 
am ready to forgive and forget. All that I 
ask for is the restoration of my 






Five-year-old Dhanam’s (seen here with her father) crime 


for upper caste students. In a fit of rage, her teacher, P. 
Subramaniam, beat her up with a stick, injuring one of 


daughter’s eyesight. In our village, if a 
girl is blind, who will marry her?" 

Madras-based sociologists do not 
view the Salem incident as an isolated 
case. They say the situation in mral 
1 amil Nadu has worsened with the Hari- 
jans still being treated like animals. The 
government officials, most of whom are 
| caste Hindus, have not really taken too 
kindly to the host of welfare program- 


i p mes announced by the 
* • Jayalalitha regime for the 
gone Of uplift of the Harijans and 
it is they who are provok¬ 
ing the upper caste to per- 
secute the backwards. 

Meanwhile, Dhanam has become 
some sort of a celebrity overnight. Mini¬ 
sters and senior bureaucrats are dropp¬ 
ing in at the hospital to enquire about her 
health. 

Doctors treating her say that Dhanam 
has been operated upon for intraocular 
lens implant and she is doing fine. And if 
everything goes well in the coming 
weeks, she could regain her eyesight. .• 
Brmmdhmr PIIM/Mmdrmm 
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THE SHADO 


An estimated 70,000pilgrims brave a 
terrorist ban and make the ardous 
journey to Amamath 

t was a war of nerves for both the sides. While the Harkatul 
Ansar, the militant outfit which banned this year’s Amamath 
Yatra, was determined to disrupt the annual Hindu pilgrimage, 
the state administration was equally adamant not to give in to 
the militants’ threat. Caught in the crossfire were 70,000-odd 
pilgrims, who risked their lives, but made the arduous journey from 
Jammu to the Amamath cave via Pahalgam. 

For the Jammu and Kashmir authorities, the challenge was indeed 
daunting. The route to Amamath is through hilly terrain and dense 
forests and providing security cover to so many people at the same 
time was an uphill task. But the security forces—at least 40,000 
personnel—rose to the occasion to ensure that nothing untoward 
happened during the yatra. 

Of course, the Harkatul Ansar made it clear that it would not be 
scared by such security deployment. The militants managed to pierce 
the security net in Jammu and exploded two powerful bombs even as 
the pilgrims were gathering in this town for the journey to Amamath. 
At least 15 people were killed, two of whom were aged sadhus. 

But the explosions failed to have its desired effect on the pilgrims. 
In fact, they now became even more determined to reach Amamath. 


A 



e route to Amarnath 




■■■*& f ’5 ' 


round 40,000 security personnel were deploj 
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As Mahant Dependra 
Giri told Sunday at Jammu: "It is a 
holy yatra. No right-thinking 
person can impose a ban on the 
pilgrimage. We will go as per the 
schedule to the holy cave, no 
matter what the provocation." 

Such feelings were echoed by 
other yatris, too. Ram Niwas, who 
came all the way from Surat, said, 
"I am not scared of the ban. If I 
have to die, there cannot he any 
other more sacred place than at the 
feet of Shiva." Clearly, religious 
fervour had overshadowed the 
realities on the ground. 

B ut the state government could 
not afford to be swayed by 
such sentiments. Since the 
gathering was predominantly 





Pilgrims being put through security checks at Chandanwari 





Amamath on their way to the holy cave 

Hindu, the authorities were taking 

D no chances. The security cover had 
l to be foolproof. 

I The deployment began at 

e 


Jammu. And to ensure that the 
authorities could keep track of 
every yatri, the pilgrims were 
required to register themselves 
with the Jammu administration. 

From Jammu, the pilgrims were 
taken in buses and cars to 
Pahalgam, the base camp of the 
Amamath Yatra, under army 
escort. Unlike previous occasions, 
no one was allowed to travel 
beyond Jammu on their own. And 
all along the 376-km route, 
personnel of the Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF), the Border 
Security Force (BSF) and the 
Indo-Tibetan Border Police 
(ITBP) kept a strict vigil on the 
convoy. Army helicopters also 
made regular sorties as an 
additional precautionary measure. 

Pahalgam, from where the trek 
to Amamath begins, resembled a 
town under army siege. This small 


espite the ban imposed on the yatra, the mora 
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Amarnath Yatra to make a few fast 
bucks. Shopkeepers, tentwallahs, 
restaurants and ponny wallahs all 
made money during the 
one-month-long festival. This 
year, the Harkatul Ansar not only 
banned the yatra, but also asked 
the locals not to help the yatris in 
any way. 

The result was that most of the 
hotels and shops were closed when 
the yatris arrived in Pahalgam. 
This put additional pressure on the 
already strained state 
administration. A langar 
(community kitchen) run by a 
voluntary organisation was the 
only source of food and water for 
the 70,000-odd men, women and 
children. 

From Pahalgam, the 


holiday resort on the banks of the 
Leader river was swarming with 
securitymen and senior state 
government officials. And as each 
batch of yatris arrived, they were 
promptly registered and sent to the 
rest camps. 

The authorities had every 
reason to be extra-careful. After 
all, the militants had exploded a 
powerful bomb in Pahalgam only 
days before the yatra was to begin. 
And though the entire 46-km route 
from Pahalgam to the Amarnath 
cave was sanitised by the army 
much before the pilgrimage 
started, there was no 
underestimating the Harkatul 
Ansar—perhaps the most dreaded 
militant outfit now operating in the 
Valley 

J ust how scared the locals are of 
the Harkatul Ansar militants 


H S NANDA 



An army helicopter keeps vigil over a ya/r/ convoy 

was in evidence in Pahalgam. Ever securitymen sent the yatris in 
since tourists stopped coming to batches towards Amarnath. But 
this picturesque town, the locals not before every pilgrim was 
looked forward to the annual frisked and their baggage checked. 


e of the pilgrims was very high 
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And as the yatris braved the rain 
and made their way towards 
Chandanwari, the first of the three 
night halts, chanting Har Har 
Mahadev, army and paramilitary 
personnel stood guard all along the 
route and on top of the hills. And 
occasionally, army helicopters 
could be seen hovering overhead. 
The journey had to end before the 
sun set and no one was allowed to 
stray off course. 

The routine was more or less the 
same all through the journey right 
up to the holy cave. A brief 
darshan of the Shiva lingam was 
allowed after which the yatris had 
to make the journey back to 
Pahalgam. Many pilgrims, 
especially the old and the infirm, 
complained of fatigue, but then, 
this is a small sacrifice everyone 
had to make for the sake of 
security. At times, many yatris 


tried to raise provocative slogans, 
but they were prevented from 
doing so by the jawans. 

But despite the strict vigil, the 
militants did succeed in blasting a 
bomb at Chandanwari. One state 
government official was killed and 
many pilgrims were injured, but 
the security forces promptly 
moved in to contain the 
pandemonium. 

There were other problems too. 
Many pilgrims complained of 
mismanagement as a result of 
which they had to terminate the 
journey at Chandanwari and return 
to the base camp. They say that 
hadn’t it been for the strict 
security, at least one lakh yatris 
would have made it to Amarnath 
this year. Last year, around 60,000 
pilgrims made it to the holy cave. 

The ban on this year’s 
pilgrimage, of course, is nothing 
new. Last year, too, the Harkatul 
Ansar, a pro-Pak militant group, 
had imposed similar restrictions 
on the Amarnath Yatra in protest 


against the security cordon around 
the Hazratbal shrine in downtown 
Srinagar. The authorities 
negotiated with the militants and 
the ban was called off only after 
the government removed the BSF 
bunkers around the mosque. 

This year, the Harkatul Ansar 
imposed a ban on the pilgrimage 
once again, but it didn’t say why. 
In fact, the Harkat came in for 
some sharp criticism from other 
militant outfits for this. The 
Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front (JKLF) has dubbed the 
banning of the Amarnath Yatra as 
an "unlslamic act". 

But the Harkatul Ansar couldn’t 
care less. It went ahead with the 
ban and tried to disrupt the 
pilgrimage. But the yatris were not 
to be cowed down. The state 
administration, too, was all geared 
up to meet the threat. Never mind 
if it cost the exchequer an 
estimated Rs 2 crore a day. • 

Harbaksh Singh Nanda 


TP 

JLhe yatra cost the government Rs 2 crore a day 
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Troubled times 

Jayalalithafaces problems on the personal and political fronts 


T amil Nadu chief minister Jayalali¬ 
tha has reasons to be worried these 
days. Governor Chcnna Reddy 
continues to be ranged against her and 
she is fighting a protracted legal battle 
with Subramaniam Swamy, the Janata 
Party president. Now, M. Natarajan, the 
estranged husband of her close associate 
Sasikala, has suddenly turned against 
the Tamil Nadu chief minister. 

It all started with Natarajan, who 
owns Pudhiya Paravai and Tamil Arasi 
publications, holding a press conference 
within his offices to clarify his stand on 
several issues. He denied any link with 
the activities of 
Sasikala’s nephew, 

T.T.V. Dinakaran, who 
was charged under the 
Foreign Exchange Regu¬ 
lation Act (FERA) by the 
enlorcemcnl authorities. 

Soon after the confer¬ 
ence was over, a police¬ 
man on duty outside Nata¬ 
rajan’s office asked the 
journalists what had tran¬ 
spired at the meeting. 

When this was reported 
to Natara jan, he get angry 
and allegedly asked his 
staff to beat up the police¬ 
man. This infuriated the 
cops, who insisted that 
the chief minister take |^ a | 

action against Natarajan. ^ 

Jayalalitha wa.> initial- SflSIKdl 

ly hesitant, but when the ij j 
policemen stuck to their IWull 
ground, she ordered Nata- nnfj 

rajan’s arrest, six days 
after the incident. Natara¬ 
jan, however, maintains 
that he is not guilty. "I 
have been unlawfully spied upon and 
my fundamental rights infringed upon,” 
he said. Natarajan was denied bail by the 
remand magistrate and sessions judge, 
but subsequently he managed one from 
the Madras High Court. 

But did Natarajan, who was once 
known as Jayalalitha’s Man Friday, fad 
out with the Tamil Nadu chief minister? 
Political observers say that Natarajan, 
who was a petty public relations officer, 
had higher political ambitions. He used 
to go around proclaiming loudly that he 


was Jayalalitha’s political advisor. Nata¬ 
rajan even claimed thaf it was his politi¬ 
cal manoeuvres that helped Jayalalitha 
to become the chief minister. 

Jayalalitha, of course, did not like any 
of this. Thus, after she came to power, 
she began to ignore Natarajan. Of cour¬ 
se, there was one more reason for 
Jayalalitha to dump her one-time favou¬ 
rite. Natarajan had played a key role 
while allotting party tickets during the 
Assembly polls and many-of the MLAs 
owed personal loyalty to him. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, Jayalalitha did not want to 
promote a potential rival. 



M. Natarajan, the estranged husband of 
Sasikala and a one-time confidante of the Tamil 
Nadu CM, has now turned against Jayalalitha 
and is trying to put together an alliance to 
oppose the AIADMK 


Natarajan has reportedly asked the 
Bahujan Samaj Party leader, Kanshi 
Ram, for help. But Jayalalitha used her 
political clout to sec to it that this didn’t 
happen. Nevertheless, political obser¬ 
vers say that it would be wrong to under¬ 
estimate Natarajan. Since a majority of 
the AIADMK MLAs in the present 
House were handpicked by him, Natara¬ 
jan remains a threat to Jayalalitha. 

But Natarajan is not the only one who 
is causing tumble for the chief minister. 
T.T.V. Dinakaran, Sasikala s nephew, 


has been charged with FERA violations 
causing much embarrassment to 
Jayalalitha. Dinakaran has gone into hid¬ 
ing after the courts rejected his hail 
application. 

Dinakaran, who has been charged 
with running a hawala Yacket, has now 
alleged that he is a victim of political 
rivalry. He says that the charges against 
him have been framed only to pressurise 
Jayalalitha into accepting an alliance 
with the Congress(I) in Tamil Nadu. 

If that is not enough, the lavish man¬ 
ner in which preparations for Jayalali- 
tha’s adopted son, Sudhakaran, are 
going on has already 

generated a lot of con¬ 
troversy in political cir¬ 
cles of the state. Sudhaka¬ 
ran happens to be a 
nephew of Sasikala and 
the chief minister is 

reportedly spending Rs 5 
crore on the royal wed¬ 
ding. The DMK chief, M. 
Karunanidhi, has criticis¬ 
ed the extravaganza and 
has accused Jayalalitha 
of misusing official 
machinery. 

Jayalalitha, of course, 
maintains that all these 
arc stones being spread 
by her political rivals, 
d of Besides these, the 

chief minister has other 
ie Tamil problems to contend 
■ |j|V with. She has to appear in 

lallina person on 14 September 
06 tO before the metropolitan 

magistrate in Madras. 
This is in connection with 
a complaint lodged by a 
DMK lawyer, 

who has charged the chief minister with 
violating the code of conduct for mini¬ 
sters by purchasing land at Guindy. In 
fact, all the Opposition parties in the 
state have demanded her resignation to 
facilitate a fair trial 

The times, thus, arc difficult for the 
Tamil Nadu chief minister. But Jayalali¬ 
tha is putting up a brave front, knowing 
for sure that her political rivals in the 
state are themselves a divided lot. • 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD 


Chief minister Jayalalitha worries as Tamil superstar Rajnikant’s recent 
utterances fuel speculation about his possible entry into politics 


c is no conventional 
chocolate-laced hero. He 
has typical Dravidiun featu¬ 
res — dark complexion, 
receding forehead, slit 
eyes, crooked nose, curving lips and 
medium height. He is Rajmkant, "the liv¬ 
ing God" of Tamil screen. At present, he 
is the highi st-paid hero in Indian cinema 
and, in probability, a future chief mini¬ 
ster in the making. 

Rajnikant’s (46) story 
reads like a fairy tale. 

From a bus conductor 
staying at Hanumant 
Nagar, a slum area in 
Bangalore, he has risen to 
become the biggest 
movie star in Madras and 
now, literally lives a sto¬ 
ne’s throw away from 
Tamil Nadu chief mini¬ 
ster J. Jayalalitha’s house 
at the posh Poes Garden. 

And he is not only creat¬ 
ing box-office history but 
also making Jayalalitha 
go hysteric. The very 
thought of Rajnikant ente- 
ring politics has stirred Ra i || || (ailt so 
the state's placid political Badshak bis 


was especially livid over the attack on 
his favourite director Mani Ratnam. 

Rajnikant chided the state govern¬ 
ment for failing to arrest a single culprit. 
He felt the situation could improve if the 
police were given a free hand. "Please 
ensure that in future there is no bomb 
blasts or the use of gun in Tamil Nadu. 
In case of any further incident, I will 
hold the government squarely responsi¬ 



Ra|nlkant speaking at the silver |ubilee function of his film 
Badshak blasting the government 


On the evening of 24 July, when R.M. 
Veerappan, food minister in the Jayalali¬ 
tha Cabinet, threw a lavish party at the 
Park Sheraton in Adiyar to celebrate the 
silver jubilee of his own Sathya Movies' 
Badshuh , Rajnikant’s biggest hit this 
year. 

The megaslar spoke at the end of the 
function. In his vote of thanks, he decri¬ 
ed a series of bomb blasts in the state and 


ble. 1 am saying this not as a film actor 
but as an ordinary citizen," he thundered. 

All hell broke loose the next day, as 
the AIADMK party organ, Namadhu 
MGR , took exception to Veerappan’s 
"silence" and described his behaviour as 
an act of "betrayal". The paper said that 
even an ordinary member of the party 
would have objected to Rajnikant’s 
observations. Veerappan, who left for 
the USA the next day on a holiday, issu¬ 
ed a statement saying that since the actor 
spoke last, he could not reply to his 
allegations. 

Taking the cue, party functionaries, 


including MPs, started castigating Vee¬ 
rappan and demanded his resignation. 
Soon Rajnikant and his fans realised that 
Veerappan was only a dummy and that 
the real target of the AIADMK’s ire was 
the superstar himself. 

This prompted Rajmkant's enraged 
fans to gather in front of his residence in 
a show of support. His fans in the dis¬ 
tricts went on the rampage and 

effigies of chief minister 
§ Jayalalitha were burnt in 
| many pails of the state. 
! Some of his fans even tri¬ 
ed to commit self- 

immolation. And the 
Opposition in Tamil 
Nadu, having little streng¬ 
th left to fight Jayalalitha, 
looked to Rajnikant as 
the new political messiah. 

R ajnikant fans saw 
this as the right 
moment to persuade their 
hero to jump into politics. 
But he felt that he would 
be better off as the num¬ 
ber one hero than a novi- 
i ce in politics. He issued a 

statement, explaining the 

- context in which he 

made the remark. He said he 
felt that the repeated blasts threatened 
peace and stressed that his speech had no 
political implication. 

He urged Jayalalitha not to "convert 
an ordinary Rajnikant into a big perso¬ 
nality by allowing party cadres to blow 
up an innocent statement". "Please do 
not boost my image further, as it could 
create more problems for me and I 
would be the loser," he added. He also 
testified to Veerappan’s unflinching 
loyalty to Jayalalitha. 

Rajnikant seemed to chicken out from 
a direct confrontation with 



"I was a carpenter first, then a bus conductor 











Jayalalitha after nettling 
her for the last few years. 
When Jayalalitha came to 
power in 1991, there was 
a sustained campaign that 
he would enter politics. 
At that time, Rajni had 
told his friends that the 
government was harass¬ 
ing him and his staff on 
"security grounds". 

But all speculation 
about his joining politics 
was temporarily scotched 
by the star himself at a 
meeting organised by the 
South Indian Film Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce in July 
1992 to felicitate the 
chief minister. He had 
said: "Entering politics is 
like catching a tiger by its 
tail. Once you get hold of 
the tail, you cannot let it 
go." After he made this 
statement, the govern¬ 
ment, too, apparently 
stopped harassing him. 

However, R:.jnikant 
kept shooting arrows at 
Jayalalitha through his 
dialogues in films. In the 
blockbuster, Annamalai. 
where he plays a milk¬ 
man pitted against cor¬ 
rupt politicians, he says, 
"I will take on the mighti¬ 
est if they are anti-poor." 

In his latest mega-hit 
Badshah , Rajni, playing 
an autorickshaw driver, 
says, "Baasha oru thada- 
vai sonna athu nooru 
thadavai sonna nathiri 
(If Badshah says once, it 
is equivalent to saying 
the same thing hundred 


(From left) Actress 
Magma, Rainihaiit and 
R.M. Veerappan: making 
e political statement? 
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times)." His fans and poli¬ 
tical observers felt that all this suggested 
that he would join politics one day. 

As the Jayalalitha regime’s populari¬ 
ty plummeted this year, Rajnikant urged 
the chief minister at a cine workers’ func¬ 
tion in April to keep helping the poor. 
He reminded Jayalalitha that "it was not 
the rich but the poorest of the poor who 
brought you to power" The CM certain¬ 
ly did not like those remarks. 

A more direct shot was fired at a func¬ 
tion in May in which veteran actor Sivaji 
Ganesan was given the Chevalier 
Award by the French ambassador. Here, 
Rajnikant virtually humiliated Jayalali¬ 
tha while delivering the vote of thanks. 
He said, "You had insulted Sivaji Sir dur¬ 
ing the inauguration of the film city 
(which Jayalalitha named after herself 
against the public demand that it be nam¬ 
ed after Sivaji Ganesan). But now by pre¬ 
siding over this prestigious function, 
you have atoned for the past mistake." 

Anyone else would have been lynch¬ 
ed by Jayalalitha’s supporters. But there 
was little that the CM or her followers 
could do because of Rajnikant \s enorm¬ 
ous popularity. 

And that is exactly why Opposition 
politicians are trying to project them- 
I selves as his well-wisher, hoping that 
they will convert the actor’s following 
into their vote-banks. 

There are 15,000 Rajnikant fan clubs 
in Tamil Nadu with 3.75 lakh active 
members. They function as independent 
outfits without any coordination or com¬ 
mon agenda. Last week, the Rajnikant 
All India Fans Club Association presi¬ 
dent, Satyanarayana, visited the districts 
to organise the fan clubs into a single 
body. 

If Rajnikant has no political plans, 
why should he organise his fans? When 
contacted, Satyanarayana said, "I want¬ 
ed to thank members of the Rajnikant 
fan club for being calm during the pres¬ 
ent crisis and respecting his sentiments." 

The huge crowds, which assemble 
everyday outside his house, are reminisc¬ 
ent of the crowd outside MGR’s house 
in 1972 when he was thrown out of the 
DMK by Karunanidhi. 

Given this kind of following, anybo¬ 
dy else would have jumped into what 
Amitabh Bachchan describes as the "ces¬ 
spool" of politics. But Rajnikant is basi¬ 
cally a loner and a simple man, who 
never tries to hide his roots To under¬ 
stand the variant moods and the peculia¬ 
rities of Rajnikant, one has to under¬ 
stand his background. 


H e was bom Sivaji Rao Gaekwad 
into a poor Maharashtrian family of 
Hanumanl Nagar, an impoverished 
slum area of Bangalore. He had a misera¬ 
ble childhood as his mother died when 
he was only six. The rest of the family— 
his father, two brothers and an elder 
sister — never cared for him. 

In an interview, Rajni rcmembeis 1 
I "My family was too busy trying to sur¬ 
vive to bother about me. I am not com¬ 
plaining. That happens when there are 
too many people and too little space. 
Love, care, compassion have no room. 
These are luxuries one cannot afford." 

Neglected by his family, he spent 
most of his time with neighbours. "Not 
that they were any better off. People Jiv¬ 
ing in Hanumant Nagar were all angry, 
violent and frustrated. As 1 grew, my 
resentment grew and I started revol¬ 
ting," he recalls. When he was hardly 
15, with no formal education, he took up 
a job as a peon in an office, later worked 
as a carpenter, and finally became a bus 
conductor with the Karnataka State 
Transport Corporation. 

Impressed by his performance as 
Duryodhan in a play, Kurukshetra , orga¬ 
nised by his colleagues at the bus depot, 
his friends insisted that he become an 
actor. He applied at the Adiyar Film 
Institute in Madras, got selected and 
took the first train to Madras without a 
ticket. In 1975, K. Balachandar, the best- 





Once living in a 
Bangalore slum, 
Rajnikant now 
occupies a plush 
bungalow in Madras 


known Tamil writer and director, who 
had come as an examiner to the institute, 
signed him up as a villain opposite 


MONEY MACHINE 


Why the superstar i 
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Kamalahasan, who was the hero of the 
film. 

Hehadeverythinggoing against him 
— he didn't look great and his delivery 
was so fast that he would swallow half 
his words. But soon, Rajni put his own 
stamp on the roles he took on—an array 
of gimmicks like throwing and catching 
a cigarette, wearing sun glasses with a 
twist of his wrists and spacing out clever¬ 
ly worded punch-lines to get over his 
incoherent style of dialogue delivery. 


All these gimmicks, not seen earlier 
in Tamil films, earned him the 
sobriquet, style mannan (the king of 
style acting) and is today referred by a 
generation of teenagers as ‘Rajni style'. 
By 1978, he successfully switched to 
playing the hero in the film Bhairavi. 

This was followed by a string of super¬ 
hits like Billa, a remake of Amitabh’s 
Don , Muruttukalai (the untamed bull) 
and other super-hits. From 1980 onwar¬ 
ds, he has remained the undisputed num¬ 
ber-one star in Tamil films. 

During the Eighties, Rajnikant had a 
Bohemian lifestyle and ran into pro¬ 
blems. He became an alcoholic mid had 
a nervous breakdown which produced 
enough muck for the local dailies. Once, 
in a fit of rage, he smashed the bar at the 
famous Chola vSheraton hotel in Madras. 
On another occasion, he drove his car 
into a film journalist who wrote a gossip 
column. 

After he recovered from the state of 
mental depression, he quietly married 
Ivata, a Brahmin girl, who had come to 
invite him for her annual college day 
celebration. Lata's influence changed 
his ways. He got involved with the Inter¬ 
national Society for Krishna Conscious¬ 
ness (ISKCON) and decided to take 
sanyas. Eventually, succumbing to pres¬ 
sures from friends and family, especial¬ 
ly his two daughters Aiswariya and 
Soundariya, he came back to films. 



F or the common man on the streets, he 
is the perfect ’’role model" who rose 
from the slums to inhabit a palace Said 
G. Venkateswaran of GV Films, a top 
producer and a close friend ol Rajni: 
"Unlike many other people, Rajnikant 
never tries to hide his humble beginning 
and past which has endeared him to the 
masses. They feel he is a good man at 
heart which has worked wonders at the 
box office." 

The film industry is rife with stories 
of how Rajnikant would go out of his 
way to help the technicians and extras. 
When three technicians of AVM Studio 
died in a road mishap, the company quot¬ 
ed rules to delay compensation to the 
families. Rajnikant quietly visited the 
families and gave Rs 1 lakh each. 

His detractors claim that all this isano- 
ther of his gimmicks to woo the electora¬ 
te. They draw comparisons with MGR, 
who also was generous to the poor and 
used his films to woo voters. Rajnikant, 
of late, appears in public functions only 
in white kurta-pyjama or dhoti—atrade- 
mark of politicians in the south. 

All his films of the Nineties show him 
cither as a poor milkman, auto-rickshaw 
driver or a coolie who triumphs in the 
end. Sometime back, when Mani Rat- 
nam offered him a film where the hero 
had some negative streaks, he refused 
the film on the ground that it will go 
against his image. 

It is this image which is giving sleep¬ 
less nights not only to Jayalalitha but 
also to Karunanidhi and other regional 
leaders. Senior AIADMK leader and fin¬ 
ance minister V.R. Nedunchezian has 
said that film stars nursing political 
ambitions on the strength of their fan¬ 
following should learn from the experi¬ 
ence of Sivaji Ganesan, T. Rajendran 
and Bhagyaraj, all of them big stars who 
tried to enter politics but fizzled out. 

To counter Rajnikant, Jayalalitha is 
sponsoring top action hero Sharat 
Kumar in a big way. Last fortnight, 
Jayalalitha took pot-shots at Rajnikant 
at the silver jubilee celebration of Sharat 
Kumar's super-hit Nattamai where she 
was the chief guest. 

But the big question remains. Will 
Rajnikant join politics? After the recent 
controversy, he is not talking to the press 
and is maintaining a low profile. He is 
reported to have told those close to him 
that he had made enough money by 
acting. And if he has to serve the people, 
he says he can do it better by keeping 
away from politics. • 

B rmm d h mr PHiml/MmOrms 
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NfTIN RAI 


A 

SUITABLE 

LANGUAGE 



suitable translation. 

Gopal Gandhi, director at 
the Nehru Centre in 
Delhi, has been 
pronounced the "right 
person" by Vikrani Seth 
to translate his story about 
A Suitable Roy. 

The Hindi translation 
will be called Koyi Acha 
Sa Ixidka and will be 
published by Vani 
Prakasan. Unlike the 
other translations in eight 
languages, the Hindi 
version promises to keep 
all the 1,349 pages of the 
original. 

Seth is very keen on the 
Hindi translation, since 
that is "the society and 


Love in a 

COLD 

CLIMA TE 

There was 
IHH very little 
cinema verite in Ek Pal , 
Kalpana Lajmi’s 
Eighties’ film on life in 
the tea gardens of Assam, 
but the director will 
perhaps correct all that 
when she returns to affairs 
of the state with her 
teleserial-in-making The 
Awakening. 

Bhupen Hazarika will 
join her in the project and 
the cast, apart from Kiran 
Kher and Shahbaz Khan, 
will also draw on actors 
from that not very well 
represented region. 




VUcramSwth: now, hit story can teratoid—In Hindi 



culture it (A Suitable Boy ) 
is based on". 

Although the Oxford 
and (Stanford) graduate 


can speak the language 
well, he confesses that his 
Hindi is not of the level 
required to translate his 


own book. 

But the Delhi-born and 
bred Gandhi will have no 
problems on that score. 


While the story is 
hardly original — it is a 
romance set in 
pre-independent India— 
what sets the serial apart 
is that it is to be made in 
English. 


"We have been 
inspired by Tolstoy’s 
Resurrection.” says 
Lajmi. That sounds a little 
lofty, but since Lajmi’s 
concerns are also 
patriotic, we forgive her. 



Bator 

BALL? 


■■■■■ A few years 
■HHI back, he was 
threatening to rewrite all 
batting records. Today, 
after a prolonged lean 
patch which saw him 
being dropped from the 
Indian team, Vinod 
Kambli is having to take 
fresh guard. 

Literally. The 
flamboyant southpaw has 
"gone back to the stance 
of my schooldays on the 
advice of Suni 1 Gavaskar" 

A keen footballer at 
school, Kambli is eager to 
drop his flannels, don the 
green and maroon jersey 
of Calcutta soccer giants 
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I Brief encounter 


There’s a lot 
■■Hi to be said for 
separate living quarters. 
Look how Neena Gupta 
keeps the romantic 
embers of une affaire 
passionate alive by the 
simple expedient of 
keeping the Atlantic and a 
couple of continents 
between herself and the 
father of her child, Vivian 
Richards. 

The couple are said to 
have a cosy arrangement, 
loyally adhered to, in 
which they meet for 
holidays twice a year, one 
of them together with 
daughter Masaaba. 

The fact that people 
will treat such 
relationships with much 
lascivious nudging and 
winking means that their 
rare meetings have to be 
kept pretty much secret. 


$ 



Neena Gupta (with Masaaba) and Vivian Richards: 
appointment In Goa 



And it was Goa, that 
traditional hide-out for 
lovers and other 
criminals, that they chose 
for their assignation las! 
week. The staff of The Taj 
Holiday Village at 
Sinquerim Bardez were 
sworn to protect the 
privacy of the secret 
family, so that by the time 
the news of their arrival 
got around, they had 
already — and wisely — 
left. 


ASHORE CHAKRAVARTY 



Vlnod KamMI: so Ion* as 
MsfMtaraln play... 


Mohun Bagan and turn 
out for exhibition 
matches — shaven head, 
designer stubble, earrings 
and all. 

Getting the boot Irom 
the Indian team seepis to 
have put Kambli in a 
quandary as to whether 
his sporting destiny lies 
with a bat or a ball. 


The 

ARTFUL 

PAINTER 

We should 

have known 
that M.F. Husain was 
unlikely to make Madhuri 
a subject of 300 of his 
paintings—and leave it 
at that. Now he wants to 
join her in the movies as 
well. 

Goregaon’s Filmistan 
Studios last week saw the 
painter being pretty much 
himself for a scene in 
Recma Rakesh Nath's 
Mohabbat, a film that 
casts—who else—Dixit 
in the role of a pop singer 
who meets the painter at 


one of his exhibitions. 

Perhaps the artist’s 
guest appearance in the 
film was his way of 
paying back cinema for 
what it taught him about 
art, but loathe to let such 
an opportunity for 
self-aggrandisement slip 


by, Husain saw to it that 
the art gallery erected on 
the sets displayed to 
advantage as many of his 
originals as it could hold. 
"Promoting art," he called 
it. 

Yeah. His. • 











Gulshan! 

He \s brash. He ’s crude. He ’s vulgar. But 
he is a multimillionaire. Gulshan Kumar's 
success is a metaphor for the new India 

Y ou seek him here; you seek him there; but Gulshan 
Kumar is nothing if not elusive. At his office 
complex in NOIDA, the secretary says that 
Gulshanji is still at home. At Greater Kailash, 
where the Kumar family occupies two huge 
mansions, servants insist that he has left for NOIDA. At the 
office, this information takes them by surprise. Well, if he is 
headed here, they say, he hasn’t turned up yet. 

Three days of this run-around and you begin to wonder if the 
elusive Kumar really does exist. Perhaps it is all an elaborate 
charade starring a paunchy, unshaven, failed actor in the role of a 
lifetime. 

But, the Kumar saga is so incredible that if it hadn’t really 
happened, nobody would dare invent it. Consider the bare bones 
of the plot. Twenty-three-year-old Gulshan Dua, son of a 
Punjabi refugee family, moves up from selling fruit juice in a 
roadside shop when his family acquires a shop selling records 
and cheap audio cassettes. Excited by the possibilities, he starts 
producing cassettes himself. There are whispers—shouts even 
—of bootlegging and piracy. No matter. Gulshan proves to be a 
bom businessman. By the time he is 30, he is a millionaire and 
still doesn’t bother to shave everyday. 

Then, Master Dua decides that Bombay beckons. Now 
rechristened Gulshan Kumar (the Dua having been quietly 
buried along the way), our hero reckons that having risen to the 
top of the music business, he can do the same in Bollywood. 

Strong men laugh and insiders chuckle knowingly but to their 
horror, he pulls it off. Aashiqui , starring two unknowns, is a hit 
because Gulshan has packed it with strong tunes. Suddenly. 

The Gulshan Kumar saga is so incredible that if 
it hadn’t really happened, nobody would have 
M dared invent it 
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nobody is laughing. Producers discuss 
collaborations and actors beat a path to 
his door. 

Next, Gulshan decides that he wants 
to create his own stars. He has already 
done this in the music business, launch¬ 
ing Anuradha Paudwal with whom he 
denies he is having an affair So, why 
can’t he do the same in the movies? 

Well, perhaps he can, hut everybody 
reckons that hubris has set in when his 
choice ol star material is revealed to be 
his younger brothei, the dccply- 
uncharismatie Krishan, who looks 
rather as Gulshan would if he went on a 
strict diet and wore elevator shoes. 

Kri shan’s debut vehicle fails despite 
the vast sums that bluityya lavishes on 
its marketing (a free cassette with every 
copy of Cine Blit:, etc.). So does his 
second movie. 

The industry finally breathes a sigh of 
relief and jokes fly around about a pair 
of fruitwallahs from Daryaganj who 
thought that they understood the movie 
business. Gulshan is angered by the 
scorn. He declares that he himself ** — no 
Steven Spielberg — will direct Kri* 
shan’s next movie: Bewafa Sanam. 
More chuckles all round. 

And then Bewafa Sanam becomes a 
super-hit. 

End of chuckles. And end of plot as of 
last month. 


G ulshan Kumar still hasn’t been run 
to ground. Now, the secretary is 
beginning to sound a little apologetic — 
you know how it is, she says, he has been 
so busy. 

Then, she hears the magic phrase 
‘cover story’ and through a miracle of 
detection, Gulshan’s whereabouts are 
suddenly revealed to his minions. Each 
time you call, they know exactly where 
he is. And as for an appointment, well, 
why not 7 The Great Man will grant an 
audience at 1 pm tomorrow. 

Fifteen minutes before the appointed 
time, there is no sign of Gulshan. Crow¬ 
ds gather in a makeshift waiting room 
partitioned by plywood boards while a 
harassed secretary, in a magenta ghagra 
and a flowing dupatia, fields all queries 
with "he’s on his way". 

At 1.30 pm, the Great Man trundles in 
clad in his trademark off-white poly¬ 
ester. He is followed by a worshipful 
entourage and greeted by genuflecting 
minions, anxiously clutching files and 
folders. They are all, it appears, part of 
his top management team. 

At 1.55 pm, the audience is finally 
granted. Gulshan sits in a small office, 
dwarfed by the large desk he is perched 
behind. On the walls are framed photo¬ 
graphs of Vaishno Devi Mata and Shiv- 
ji. Next to them, with no apparent regard 
for the incongruity, is a poster of Bewafa 
Sanam. 


• !f 1 



Gulshan is in a hurry. Yes, he’s sorry 
that you had to wait but he now has to 
leave for the railway station to catch a 
train to Kanpur where Anuradhaji (Paud¬ 
wal) is performing tonight. All 



Anuradha Paudwal: She began her 
career with S.O. Burman in 1973 
singing for Abhiman, and followed it 
up with stings for such movies as 
Kalicharan and Sajan Bina Suhagan. 
But with the Mangeshkar monopoly 
holding sway over the film industry, 
Paudwal didn’t achieve any great 
success. 

Until, that is, sh#met Gulshan 
Kumar and recorded a Durga 
Saptarshi for him in 1986. Kumar 
publicised her songs, splashed her 
pictures on hoardings and generally 
gave her the kind of star treatment 
that was until then reserved for 
top-grade actresses. Soon, Anuradha 
had decided to sing exclusively for 
T-Series, and rumours of a 
Kumar-Paudwal affair—and even a 
secret marriage—began doing the 
Hinds. 



Anuradha denies any romantic 
involvement with ‘Gulshanji’, 
ascribing these rumours to 
professional jealousy. They can't say 
about me ke besura gaati hain, so 
they just go around saying that I'm 
having an affair with him,' she snorts. 

According to Paudwal, she and 
Kumar are 'family friends', and 
Gulshan was very close to her 
husband, before his death a few years 
ago. That story seems to be borne out 
by Guishan's father, who insists that 
he, not Gulshan, is the man who 
discovered Anuradha Paudwal and 
made her into the star that she is 
today. 


Kumar Sana: Nobody—not even 
Kumar Sanu himself—disputes that 
GuJshan Kumar was responsible for 
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COVER STORY 



A scene from Bewafa Sanam: 
a surprise hit for Gulshan’s younger 
brother Krishan 


the same, he would like to 
tell you about the box- 
office performance of 
Bewafa Sanam. It is a 
super-hit and music sales 
are going through the roof. 

And how much did the 
movie cost 9 Gulshan’s 
eyes glaze over. He has a 
horror of revealing any 
figures and all questions 
about money will be 
greeted with a perfectly 
constructed expression of 
deep befuddlement. 

He is still busying him¬ 
self in trying to look 
bemused when he reali¬ 
ses that the photographer 
has his camera out. 

Suddenly, Gulshan 
Kumar comes to life. His 
face takes on an anima¬ 
tion that has been absent 
all day as he stares direct¬ 
ly into the lens. Eagerly, 
he leans towards the 
camera and starts clap¬ 
ping. Next, he jabs the air 
repeatedly with his 
lingers. As the startled photographer 
begins to retreat, Gulshan is now click¬ 
ing both lingers, his face split in half by a 
broad grin. 

But, the show can’t go on. The train 


and Anuradhaji are both waiting and 
Gulshanji has miles to go. Could the pho¬ 
tographer return the next day at I pm? 

This time, there arc no sudden 
changes of plan and no unexplained 
absences. The office confirms that he 
has returned to Delhi by the Rajdhani 
and when he wheels in at NOIDA at 
1.30, he is only half-an-hour late, which 
by his standards, probably counts as 
being early. 

Ask what you like, he says cheerfully, 
I am ready to answer all your questions. 

Well, perhaps, but there is a problem. 
For one, he looks as though he has just 
gone 12 rounds with Mike Tyson and it 
is not a pretty sight. Clearly, he hasn't 
had much sleep the night before. 

And secondly, the tiredness shows. In 
answer to a question about his devotion¬ 
al music, Gulshan closes his eyes and 
leans back, seemingly deep in thought. 

This is a surprise: the befuddlement 
routine is usually reserved for questions 
about money and piracy. Could it be that 
Gulshan is actually scanning the reces¬ 
ses of his bram for an answer? 

No, it couldn't. Thirty seconds later, a 
single snore emerges from the chair. 
Another minute and he is into deep sleep 
while snores punctuate the silence with 
an alarming frequency. 

After a few minutes of embarrassed 
looking at the floor, the photographer 
decides to rouse him. Gulshan is aba- 



launching him on the Hindi film music 
scene. Kumar was discovered by 
Gulshan, who made him do cover 
versions of various Kishore Kumar 
hits, which was sold as a cassette 
entitled, Kishore Kumar Ki Yaadein. 
This was a runaway hit and, says 
Sanu, Kumar rewarded him for it by 
presenting him with a Maruti. 

While in Delhi, Sanu lived in 
Gulshan Kumar's guest house for 
three years—that, at least, is 
Kumar's version of events. Then he 
moved to Bombay in 1987 and began 
singing for the movies. He hit the 
jackpot with a Gulshan 
Kuinar-Mahesh Bhatt production, 
Aashiqui\ and soon became the 
highest-paid singer in Bollywood. 

But, says Sanu, Gulshan wasn’t 
happy at this turn of events. He 



wanted Sanu to sing exclusively for 
T-Series, which the singer refused to 
do. There was still some hope of a 
reconciliation, though, until 
Anuradha Paudwal entered the 
picture. Says Sanu: "Gulshan used to 
trust me, and Anuradha couldn't 
stand that. So, she decided to get rid 
of me. It came to the point that 
whenever I wanted anything done, I 
would be told, ‘Ask Madam'. I didn’t 
like that, so I decided to quit.' 

But Sanu still hopes that things 
may work out for Gulshan and him. 
But his conditions for a 
rapprochement my well be 
unacceptable to the T-Series boss. "If 
Anuradha leaves him," he says, "I will 
rejoin T-Series." 

Hadeem-Stiravan: The music 
director duo worked with Gulshan 
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shed. "Very sorry," he says, "Last 
night's show lasted all night. What was 
your question?" 

It is no use. Five minutes later, he is 
snoring again and is oblivious to attem¬ 
pts to rouse hirn. When he is finally shak¬ 
en awake, he says to come back the next 
day and resumes snoring 

The interviewer and photographer tip¬ 
toe out, leaving Gulshan Kumar to sleep 
the deep, snoic-punetuaied sleep of the 
nouveau tycoon. 

G ulshall can afford to sleep. This 
year, his group will declare a tur¬ 
nover of Rs 250 crore. And that is the 
white component. Everybody in the 
music business believes that Gulshan 
makes his big bucks from piracy — 
from running off low-cost copies of 
other people’s soundtracks — and that 
these cash earnings arc used to fund the 
movie ventures. Gulshan denies this and 
looks bemused when you try to probe. 

"Piracy?" he says. "Aisi to koi baat hi 
nahin hain." Then, deciding that he’s 
straining credulity with the blanket deni¬ 
al, he makes a tiny concession: "Ji t 
hamare business mein to yeh sab chulta 
hain." But that’s it. Ask him more on the 
subject and he will pretend he hasn’t 
understood the question 

Nor is his empire easy to assess. So 
great is his passion for business confi¬ 
dentiality that there are at least 15 compa¬ 


nies in his group. Some are sole proprie¬ 
torships, others are partnerships and a 
few arc private limited companies. 
Gulshan is unwilling to provide figures 
for any of them. 

That leaves Super Cassettes, his flag¬ 
ship company, as the only operation that 
is subject to some kind of scrutiny. The 
group guards the Super Cassettes balan 
cc sheet as zealously as music directors 
guard their copyrights when Gulshan is 
around. But it seems clear that Super 
Cassettes shows a turnover of Rs 150 
crore. According to Gulshan, this gives 
him a 65-per-ccnt share of the audio cas¬ 
sette market, a claim that may well be 
justified if you include piracy but which 
is hard to sustain on the basis of the stat¬ 
ed turnover. But then, Gulshan likes 
overkill. Super Cassettes calls itself 
The Largest Music Company In Asia’, 
a claim that is certain to cause some sur¬ 
prise at Japan’s CBS/Sony. 

Nevertheless, a Rs 150-crore tur¬ 
nover is impressive when you consider 
that the unit price of his cassettes can be 
as low as Rs 16. You have to sell an 
awful lot of cassettes to reach that kind 
of turnover. 

Gulshan Kumar now wants to repeat 
his success in audio with video. He 
claims a 33-per-cent share of the pre¬ 
recorded video cassette market, a figure 
that is impossible to verify because of 
the unorganised nature of the sector. His 



figure for video cassette revenues is Rs 
15 crore. 

Another Rs 10 crore in turnover com¬ 
es from the CD division which sells CDs 
at an amazing Rs 120 per unit compared 



Kumar on both his co-productions 
with Mahesh Bhatt: Aashiqui and D/7 
Hai Ke Manta Nahin . And initially at 
least it looked as if this was a 
partnership that would run and run. 

Not so. The falling out followed 
soon after with Gulshan insisting that 
Nadeem-Shravan had got too big for 
their boots, and the music directors 
maintaining that they were m willing 
to work for T-Series exclusively. 


The problem, according to Milind 
of Anand-Milind fame, was that 
Gulshan Kumar works on the basis of 
a music bank, pre-recording songs 
by the dozen and then assigning them 
to whichever movie he sees fit. This 
often means that there are two music 

« rs in one movie; not a situation 
teed to gladden the heart of 
mposer. * 

-- --. 



Mahesh Bhatt: They began as 
collaborators, producing such hits as 
Aashiqui and Oil Hai Ke Manta Nahin , 
but then Gulshan decided to part 
company with Mahesh Bhatt and go it 
alone in his movie ventures. 

Why? Says Kumar; ’Well, we 
started off as equal partners and 
made two good movies. But then 
when there was talk of doing another 
film, he (Bhatt) began saying things 
like, Why don’t you buy the music 
and video rights?’ He was just not 
interested in being equal partners. 

So, I decided to make my own films." 

And judging by the success of 
Bewafa Sanam , the gamble appears 
to have paid off. 

Krishan Kumar: There's little doubt 
that nobody could be a more devoted 
Mattes! Bhatt brother than Gulshan Kumar. 
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Chandra Bhan Dua: Gulshan’s father 
Is keen to claim credit for his son’s 
mega success 


lo the market average of 
Rs 500 plus. He believes, 
with some justification, 
that the CD market in 
India could experience a 
huge boom if cheap hard¬ 
ware were able to match 
his cheap software. 

Accordingly, his 
music systems division 
(which he also claims has 
revenues of Rs 10 crore) 
will introduce a CD 
player for a mere Rs 
3,250 next month. If 
quality holds up, then he 
could be the pioneer of 
another boom. 

Gulshan has also diver¬ 
sified into other areas. He 
owns a soaps and deterg¬ 
ents factory in NOIDA 
and claims a turnover of 
Rs 35 crore. The con¬ 
sumer electronics divi¬ 
sion makes TV sets and 
he says that revenues are 
Rs 40croie, 

All this adds up to Rs 
250 crore and even if the 
market share figures arc exag¬ 
gerated, there is little doubt that he is 
now the head of a medium-sized industri¬ 
al group. As most of the manufacturing 
capacity was set up in 1988, this repres¬ 


ents an unusually high rate of growth 
over seven years. 

O ne of the more unusual aspects of 
the Gulshan Kumar success story is 
that while the world perceives him as a 
bright young man who broke out of the 
restrictions imposed by his parents' cir¬ 
cumstances, one man refuses to buy this 
characterisation. And oddly enough, 
that man is Gulshan’s father. 

Chandra Bhan Dua is now 71, but 
whereas Gulshan tries hard to seem elu¬ 
sive, the old man is eager to talk. "1 set 
up this company," he says. "Even Anu- 
radha Paudwal was my discovery. Hei 
first recording for T-Scrics was the 
Durga Saptarshi and 1 had it released at 
a Hindu function in Nepal." This does 
not accord with the gospel according to 
Gulshan where our hero is portrayed as 
the sole mover and shaker in the family. 

And perhaps, Chandra Bhan is exag¬ 
gerating. What is true is that it is due to 
his efforts that the family, which came 
over in 1947 from Jhang in West Punjab 
with virtually no money, achieved a 
degree of financial stability. Chandra 
Bhan started small, selling fruit on the 
road. In a few years, he had earned 
enough to establish a fruit juice shop and 
it was his idea to move into pre-recorded 
music by opening a record shop in Gul- 
mohurPark. 

Gulshan’s role in this part of the Dua 



Certainly, Krishan Kumar will attest to 
that fact. 

Krishan is not the most handsome 
man in the world and his acting skills 
will not give Naseeruddin Shah 
sleepless nights, but he has a secret 
weapon in bade bhaiyya, Gulshanji, 
for whom money was no 
consideration when it came to 
launching his kid brother as a hero. 

Krishan’s first two movies may 
have bombed at the box-office, but 
Gulshan was not to be deterred. He 
went ahead and launched Bewafa 
Sanam , leaving nothing to chance by 
directing the film himself. His reward: 
Bewafa Sanam , which is based on the 
true-life story of the Pakistani singer, 
Ataullah Khan, is a super-hit. 

Since then, Krishan has gone on 
record to say that he doesn’t want 
to act in films any more. He’s proved 



that he has it within him to play the 
hero, and now he wants to 
concentrate on the family business. 

But mention that to Gulshan and he 
bristles at the suggestion that his 
brother may have retired from show 
business. "No, no," he says 
expansively, "he couldn’t have said 
that. Of course, he will act in films, 
that is his business." 

And Krishan can take heart from 
the fact that Gulshan is planning to 
announce a new film in another 
month or so. Called Wafadar Sanam , 
it revolves around a pilot who loses 
his wife to kidney failure, and then 
gets her back from the dead. 

No prizes for guessing who gets to 
play the hero! After all, when you 
have been professionally resurrected 
by your brother, you have a certain 
acquaintance with the theme. • 
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saga is minimal. He did a BA Pass cour¬ 
se from Delhi’s Deshbandhu College, 
but spent most of his time watching 
Hindi movies ("I was film crazy”) and 
acting in college plays. He did help out 
in the fruit juice business, but he was 
never an integral part of it. By the time 
he left college and was ready to earn his 
living, Chandra Bhan had already made 
the shift to recorded music. After that, of 
course, Gulshan took over and built up 
the Super Cassettes empire. 

His early successes were assisted by 
the stupidity of the Gramophone Compa¬ 
ny of India, then India’s largest record 
company. At a time when 
the whole of India was 
shifting to cassettes, the 
Gramophone Company 
persisted with records on 
its HMV label. It did not 
have sufficient capacity 
to make enough cassettes 
and those that it did mar¬ 
ket were expensive. 

The company’s lack of 
market savvy left the 
field open for bootleg¬ 
gers who would make pir¬ 
ate copies of HMV’s cas¬ 
settes. Because the 
bootleggers paid no royal¬ 
ties and no excise and 
used cheap cassettes, 
they were able to sell 
their products at half of 
the Gramophone Compa¬ 
ny’s prices. 

It is widely believed 
that Gulshan Kumar 
made his first fortune in 
the pirate cassette mar¬ 
ket. He joined the cassette 
industry in 1978 and within two years, 
the bootleggers had come to dominate 
the business. The legitimate music indus¬ 
try said he was the King of the pirates, an 
allacgfion that Gulshan either denies or 
prdeftds not to have heard pach time it is 
made. 

If he was a pirate, however, then he 
was smarter than the rest because he 
recognised that it was only a matter of 
time before the legitimate music indus¬ 
try lowered prices and increased produc¬ 
tion. He was right, but by the time that 
R.P. Goenka took over the Gramophone 
Company and re-oriented its policies, 
Gulshan had himself crossed over to 
join the legitimate industry with his T- 
Scries brand of cassettes. 

Evflp as a ^legitimate’ businessman, 
he Ml been controversial. To the horror 


of other music companies, he began the 
trend of cover versions. Initially, this 
was fair enough: he would get some 
unknown to re-record old Kishore 
Kumar songs and sell them cheap. But 
then, Gulshan got more ambitious. He 
began to flog cover versions of current 
movies. The cassettes always made it 
clear in the small print that these were 
not the original recordings but the con¬ 
sumers were not always literary-minded 
enough to read all the small print. 

The issue blew up when he did his 
own version of the best-selling Hum 
Aapke Haiti Koun...! soundtrack. 


DilHaiKe Manta Nahin was 
the last film that Gulshan 
Kumar produced with 
Mahesh Bhatt before the 
two men fell out These 
days, Kumar goes it alone 
when it comes to making 
movies 


Cleverly, he put a picture of Salman 
Khan and Madhuri Dixit (but from ano¬ 
ther film) on the jacket and a casual 
observer could well be fooled into belie¬ 
ving that he was buying the original. An 
outraged Gramophone Company sued 
and the battle has see-sawed before the 
courts. 

The music companies say that even if 
they can stop Gulshan from producing 
his cover versions, it is virtually impossi¬ 
ble to stop the pirate recordings — that 
is, bootlegged cassettes that claim to be 
the original but whose revenues never 
reach the copyright holders. Gulshan, of 


course, says that he knows nothing 
about piracy. 

G ulshan Kumar is driving to NOIDA 
from his Greater Kailash home. 
People often wonder why the drive takes 
so long. Gulshan is about to reveal why. 

First, he detours to the Kalkaji 
mandir. As he gets off, saying, "Main ek 
minute mein ho ke aata boon ," his driver 
runs back to the bool of the car to 
retrieve a steel thali laden with fruits, 
mithai , agarbatti and matches. He 
hands it to Gulshan who trudges off on 
the small, pot-holed bylane to pay obeis¬ 
ance to the Goddess. 

The prayers take about 10-15 
minutes. When he returns, the thali is 
bare except for some flowers that the 
pujari has apparently given him. He 
swings back into his Mercedes, but no, 
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he is not ready for NOIDA yet. The 
driver veers off to another mandir along 
the road and Gulshan bounds out of the 
front seat. The driver produces another 
thali from the boot, and Gulshan repeats 
the old incantation: " Ek minute me aata 
hoon." This time, he visits a Shiv temple 
and in ten minutes he has returned with 
yet another empty thali. 

At last, the journey towards NOIDA 
is begun in earnest. But just before he 
reaches his office, the Mercedes makes 
another detour. It pulls up outside ano¬ 
ther Shiv mandir. Gulshan heads for a 
tubewell near the temple and ostenta¬ 


tiously washes his feet and hands. The 
driver is ready with the third thali of the 
day, though this time, a plastic bagfull of 
fruit is also produced. These prayers 
take another ten minutes and it is only* 
after the gods have been propitiated that 
Gulshan is ready to play the music 
mogul at his headquarters. 

The show of religious devotion is not 
for the photographer’s benefit. Even 
Gulshan Kumar’s worst enemies will 
concede that he is extraordinarily reli¬ 
gious. The T in T-Scries stands for 
trishul , a bow in the direction of Shivji, 
whose worshipper he has been for most 
of his life. Each year he makes suitable 
pilgrimages and plans are afoot to join 
the Amamath Yatra this month. His 
money pays for a free 24-hour langar for 
pilgiims at Vaishno Devi, and there arc 
many stories of his largesse towards reli¬ 


gious institutions and places of worship. 

Many Indian businessmen are reli¬ 
gious, but few have managed to combi¬ 
ne their faith with their industries. 
Gulshan, on the other hand, is proudest 
of his best-selling devotional cassettes. 
They boast such titles as Shiv Mahima 
and Shiv Aradhana , and the listener is 
left in no doubt that they represent 
Gulshan’s own tribute to the gods: many 
of the jackets carry photographs of 
Gulshan, looking suitably pious in a 
white kurta-pyjama and folding his 
hands. Some also show him joined in the 
act of religious congress with Anuradha 


Gulshan Kumar entered the 
Hindi film industiy with 
Aashiqui, a film with two 
unknowns in the lead: Anu 
Aggarwal (above) and Rahul 
Roy. But the movie proved 
to be a runaway success 
because of its hit music 


Paudwai, who at least, has the werewi- 
thal to beam beatifically. 

Gulshan brags that these cassettes arc 
hot sellers. "Aaj kal filmi music ki sale 
down ho gayi hain. Yahi chalta hain he 
explains. He offers an interesting ration¬ 
ale: in the video era, people expect to see 
Hindi film songs rather than just listen to 
them. So, there is a greater demand for 
music that has no visual component 
(other than Gulshan’s own picture, that 
is). 

Moreover, he also has a religious 
motivation. He claims that the religious 
movies that the T 
Series assembly line regu¬ 
larly cranks out have the 
power to determine the 
popularity of various 
gods. "I made a film on 
Shaniji. After it came out, 
the crowds doubled at 
Shaniji’s mandir in 
Delhi," he boasts. 

Of late, he has become 
more involved in the crea¬ 
tive aspects of the produc¬ 
tions. Many of the casset¬ 
tes include at least one 
hhajan rendered in his 
own nondescript voice. 
And the religious films 
have at least one hhajan 
which is picturiscd on 
Gulshan himself. 

The film industry is 
incredulous about his 
nerve, but as much as 
they knock it, the casset¬ 
tes do sell and the movies 
all make money. That per¬ 
haps, is positive proof of the power of 
prayer. 

I f you were to pick one distinguishing 
characteristic, you would have to 
select Gulshan Kumar’s ability to make 
money. But it would be a close-run 
thing. The Midas touch is nearly eclips¬ 
ed by his utterly unselfconscious desire 
to seek the limelight. 

Nobody knows the names of the pro¬ 
prietors of India’s many music compa¬ 
nies. But it is hard to buy a T-Serics cas¬ 
sette without having Gulshan’s perso¬ 
nality shoved into your tape deck. For 
instance, his Geet Hahar (a Hindi top 
ten) series carries small pictures of the 
singers on the cassette jacket. The large 
picture in the centre is Gulshan’s: he is 
giving a jowly grin and wearing a red 
bow-tie. 
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Other cassettes continue the trend. In 
fact, just as every Playboy cover has a 
picture of a bunny, every T -Series casset¬ 
te, no matter what its content or subject, 
has a picture of Gulshan on the jacket. 
Here he is on another Geet Hahar casset¬ 
te, still wearing the same red bow-tie, 
but this lime he\ giving a thumbs-up 
sign to the camera. There he is, on the 
jacket of l)il ffai Ke Manta Nahin , a film 
starring Aamir Khan and Pooja Bhatt. 
lie’s shed the bow-tic but the soft-focus 
photograph is suitably star-like. 


Often, he appears to be in disguise. 
The jacket to the soundtrack of Shiv 
Mahima carries a photo of the film’s 
stars, another of Shivji and Parvati, and 
a third of a procession of pilgrims. But 
just when you think that Gulshan’s tak¬ 
en a low profile, you realise that the 
leader of the pilgrims looks suspiciously 
familiar. Sure enough, it is our hero, 
only this time he is wearing saffron 
robes, and his neck is bedecked with 


holy beads. 

Each cassette, even those where he 
has had no role apart from being owner 
of the music company, carries his name, 
usually in a larger point size than everyo¬ 
ne else’s. Even Haiyya , meant to introdu¬ 
ce Kavita Paudwal, daughter of Anu- 
radha, has Gulshan’s name in a larger 
size than Kavita’s. Some even carry 
such invocations as: "If you have the 
talent, Gulshan Kumar has a promise...", 
an announcement of a talent contest. 

At live concerts, he is as thrusting. 


Anuradha Paudwal, tine singer that she 
undoubtedly is, tends to sit quietly on 
the stage and sing devotional songs with¬ 
out providing much drama or visual 
excitement. 

No matter. By the third song, audien¬ 
ces are bemused to find that a short man 
in white terylcne has dashed out from 
the wings and is swaying wildly, clapp¬ 
ing his hands enthusiastically, and wav¬ 
ing excitedly. It is, of course, Gulshan, 


and perhaps, this is his way of making 
up fot Anuradha’s lack of stage presence. 

Despite this thrusting public persona, 
there is a strange vacuum in the private 
life of Gulshan Kumar. Take away the 
rumours about the affair with Anuradha 
Paudwal — which they both deny stre¬ 
nuously — and there’s not much left. 
His wife. Bubbly, is a devoted sort who 
keeps going off on pilgrimages — at the 
time this interview was conducted she 
was at the Vaishno Devi shrine, and was 
hoping to accompany Gulshan on his 
Amamath Yatra on her return — and as 
for his children, that is another story. 

When Sunday asked him what his 
three children were doing, Gulshan look¬ 
ed dubious. Which school did his son go 
to? Gulshan couldn’t remember the 
name. His horrified sister-in-law, who 
had apparently been listening in on the 
conversation from her adjoining bed¬ 
room, rushed in to inform him that the 
boy was actually in college. Gulshan 
looked mildly surprised by this 
revelation. 

Of course, he didn't know which col¬ 
lege it was; it was his embarrassed sister- 
in-law who disclosed that Gulshan’s son 
and heir went to Mithibai College in 
Bombay. 

And what about his daughters? 
Which school did they go to? Again, 
Gulshan looked to his sister-in-law for 
assistance. R.A. Vidya, she offered 
helpfully. 

And which classes were they in? 
Gulshan looked at his sister-in-law 
again, but this time that fount of informa¬ 
tion failed him. No, she didn’t know 
cither. 

But how come Gulshan didn’t know 
even the names of the school and college 
that his three children were studying in? 
Didn’t he spend any time with them? 

Of course, he did, came the indignant 
reply. 

So, what did they talk about when 
they were together? 

"Hum unke saath dharm ki baatein 
karte hain ." 

And what aspect of 'dharm' did he dis¬ 
cuss with his children? 

"Ji, main unke saath Shivji ke bare 
mein baat karta boon ." 

What about Shivji? 

By now, Gulshan is visibly uncom¬ 
fortable with the line the questioning is 
taking, and he unilaterally decides to 
change the subject. "Aap koi aur baat 
kijiye ” he says, shortly. 



These days, Gulshan Kumar makes his money from 
non-tf/m/music primarily. His ghazals and bhajans, 
recorded most often in Anuradha Paudwal’s voice, are 
big sellers on the market 
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B ecause he is so brash, so thrusting 
and yes, quite so vulgar, it is often 
easy to forget just how influential 
Gulshan Kumar has been in the movie 
and music business. 

His personal achievements are stu¬ 
pendous enough — not too many fruit- 
juiccwallahs become movie moghuls, 
pirate kings and music millionaires — 
but there are also the changes he has 
effected in the industries he dominates. 

This is most true of the music busi¬ 
ness. In 1978-79, when Gulshan first 
entered the fray (the period during 
which he now denies he was a pirate), 
the Indian recorded music industry was 
dominated by two majors, the pachyder- 
mal Gramophone Company and the slap¬ 
dash Polydor (later Music India). Over¬ 
priced records that nobody wanted to 
buy (at least partly because the hardware 
w'as scarce in the Indian market) langui¬ 
shed on the shelves while cassettes 
made by the majors were not only in 
short-suppl} (given the size of the mar¬ 
ket) but v/ere also expensive (the real 
cost of music software is one of the few 
things to have gone down over the last 
20 years). A handful of playback singers 
(the Mangeshkar sisters, Kishorc 
Kumar, etc.) sang for a small clique of 
music directors and only film music sold. 

The new breed of entrepreneurs — 
led by Gulshan—changed all that. They 
broke the Mangeshkar monopoly and 
Hooded the marke^ with scores of sin¬ 
gers whom nobody had ever heard of. 
They dragged down cassette prices and 
skipped the record shop route to encoura¬ 
ge panwallahs and grocers to sell their 
product In the process, they quadrupled 
the size of the market. 

Gulshan has done something similar 
to the movie business. Bollywood s 
unwritten rules say that a movie needs 
three things to be a hit: a great script, 
stars and a smart director Gulshan 
Kumar has trampled all over those rules 
and laughed all the way to the safe depo¬ 
sit box. 

His first big hit, Aashiqui , had a banal 
young-love script and starred two 
unknowns: Rahul Roy and Anu Aggar- 
wal. The sceptics gave the credit to the 
director, Mahesh Bhatt, but Bhatt and 
Roy were unable to repeat the Aashiqui 
success. On the othei hand, Gulshan 
Kumar turned the execrable Bewafa 
Sanam into a huge hit despite the casting 
of his brother Krishan and Gulshan’s 
own direction. 

Part of the secret lies in the attention 
paid to music. In Gulshan Kumar’s sche¬ 


me of things, neither music directors nor done, he picked up his wisdom from the 
playback singers are indispensable. He streets. His reference points were his 
launched Kumar Sanu but dropped him neighbours, not case studies in manage- 
when he became too troublesome. He ment journals. And his lack ol upper- 
promoted music directors Nadeem Shra- middle-class inhibitions ensured that he 
van and then proved that he didn’t need did not mind bending the rules when 
them. necessary or grovelling a little if it help- 

It was Gulshan who invented the con- ed get his work done, 
cept of the music bank where tunes The music industry now says that 
would be stored till he found a movie or Gulshan’s heyday is past; that in the pro- 
a record where he could use them. fessionalised 1990s, his lack of manage- 

Seen in perspective, these are signific- ment expertise will finally show up. Pcr- 
ant achievements. In few haps, but given his past performance, 

other industries can one 
individual have had so 
much influence. 

Moreover, the sectors 
that he has transformed 
are the so-called ‘sun¬ 
rise’ sectors of the 1990s: 
video movies, home 
entertainment, pre¬ 
recorded music, etc. 

And yet, this is not 
how this was supposed to 
have happened. The 
brave new world of 
yuppy India celebrated in 
the pages of the financial 
press, is one where 
highly-paid MBAs, who 
work for professionally 
managed corporations, 
raise money from financi¬ 
al institutions, sign fore¬ 
ign collaborations and 
then commission IMRB 
or MARG to assess the 
size of the market. 

Gulshan Kumar has no 
place in this world. He 
speaks broken English, 
runs his business like a 

taia, is pathologically Gulshan is far more representative of 
has little commitment to the emeiging India of the 1990$ than 

the yuppies and the MBAs. He doesn’t 
"*** bendingthe rules if it helps him 

body in power, plays fast _,_ 

and loose with the 

facts (he even gave three different years don’t be too surprised if long after the 
of birth to Sunday during the interviews Gramophone Company has been forgot- 
for this story ), is happiest dealing in cash ten, there is still a Gulshan Kumar. Com- 
and exists in that netherworld at the plete with red bow-tie, white terylene 
edges of the law. ensemble and unshaven visage. As he 

says unselfconsciously: "Shivji wants 
But perhaps, Gulshan is far more me to be successful.’' 
representative of the emerging India of And given how far he’s got, who’s to 
the 1990s than the yuppies and the say that he’s wrong? • 

MBAs. Because nobody had ever told Smim Qotwmmh/Nmw thtfhl 
him how things were supposed to be amUBombmy 
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The nse 
and rise of 
LalitSuri 

Controversial he might be, but he’s 
also very successful. And now, the 
hotel magnate is back in the 
limelight with the Hilton tie-up 

C lass, connections and controversies. Those 
are the three Cs of industrialist Lalit Sun’s 
claim to fame. Class is apparent in his highly 
successful Holiday Inn Crown Plaza, built on 
a sprawling and one of the most expensive pie¬ 
ces of real estate on the periphery of New Delhi’s Con¬ 
naught Place. His ‘connections’ have earned him the repu¬ 
tation of being a power broker and influence pedlar — a 
breed which is very common in the capital. And controver¬ 
sies— well, one wouldn't know where to begin. 

But what brings Suri into the limelight this time is the 
Bharat Hotels-Hilton tie-up. With the ticup, the internatio¬ 
nal chain will be bringing in an investment of about US 
$330 million and according to Suri, will create close to 
6,000jobs. While the Crown Plaza will be the first to come 
under the Hilton umbrella sometime in November this 
year, two new hotels are to be developed in Bombay and 
Goa. The international chain is known to prefer indepen¬ 
dent set ups all over the world and perhaps Suri’s greatest 
achievement lies in the fact that for the first time, he has 
managed to entice Hilton into a joint venture. 

But why did Hilton decide on Suri? For one, Hilton has 
been trying to come to India — still considered one of the 
world’s fastest growing markets — for the past 30 years. 
Secondly, says Suri, ’’because ours is a classy hotel”. There 
is some basis for this boast for in the first year of its commis¬ 
sion, the Crown Plaza won the ‘torch bearer’ award and 
was listed as one of the top 12 hotels of the world — no 
mean achievement. 

LAUTSUM'S rise to fame and wealth has been an interest¬ 
ing one. In part, he owes his success to brother Sagar Suri, 
who launched him on his business career. In 1976, Sagar 
outbid heavy competition to acquire the Crown Plaza site 
which he began to develop with his sons and Lalit. But 
along the way, the two brothers fell out and in November 
1987, the formal parting led to a family settlement in 
which Lalit Suri is rumoured to have paid his brother Rs 14 
crore. The problems of parting notwithstanding. Holiday 


Inn Crown Plaza opened in October the next year, well 
before the deadline. 

Then followed one controversy after another. The first 
one concerned charges that financial institutions had 
favoured him in advancing close to Rs 40 crore worth of fin¬ 
ances against doubtful security. His company was unable 
to honour it commitments and part of the repayment had 
to be rescheduled. Suri denies these charges vehemently 
and claims that he was actually being penalised for "pre¬ 
paying” the debt. Anyway, he says, "success proves that 
all the controversy was about nothing at all”. 

Then came the Sumitomo controversy where he and his 
wife Jyolsana were said to have received a commission of 
4 5 pei cent on Gas Authority of India Limited (GAIL) 
order with Japan's Sumitomo Corporation. The order was 
worth over 20 million yen and the commission was said to 
be hefty. He was also accused of parking the money abroad 
in violation of the exchange control regulation s. 

The V.P. Singh government tried to book Suri for 
FERA violations. There too, his connections seemed to 
have come to nis rescue. Instead of being fined 15 times 
the amount involved, as provided by law, he was left off 
with a minor penalty. Later, that too was revoked and the 
case is yet to be resolved. 

IN THE licence control regime, Lalit Suri L known to have 
treaded in the murky grey area where business and politics 
meet. He himself admits he is "close to many politicians". 
Initially, he was seen more as a commission agent and a 
power broker, than as a businessman in his own right. 

Not very modest, Lalit Suri 
claims, "I must be the most 
written about businessman 
in India." While that may be 
open to debate, what is 
certain is that we are likely 
to hear a lot of him in the 
future 


Lalit wSuri, however, is nothing if not savvy. While most 
people floundered, he smoothly made the transition from 
the licence-quota-raj to the reform era and moved up from 
being a commission agent to industrialist. 

With his reputation for unbounded energy, he, along 
with brother Ramcsh Suri, intends to manufacture cataly¬ 
tic converters for automobiles. With pollution regulations 
becoming more stringent and with the market as yet wide 
open, his entry at this early stage could get him a very huge 
chunk of the market. 

Not very modest, Suri claims, "I must be the most writt¬ 
en about businessman in India.” While that may be open to 
debate, what is certain is that we are likely to hear a lot of 
him in the future. 

Suri says he has already been offered and has denied a 
Rajya Sabha seat in the past. But what about politics in the 
future? He says, "Well., may be or may be not." • 
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BUSINESS INTERVIEW 


"Now it is 
competitive 

bidding 11 


N.K. Singh, the new expenditure secretary, talks 
about the post-Enron thinking within the 
finance ministry 


N.K. Singh is the newly-appointed 
expenditure secretary in the ministry of 
finance where he has. spent most of his 
career. There have been mixed signals 
from the finance ministry ever since the 
Enron project was cancelled by the 
Maharashtra government earlier this 
month. The finance ministry has con¬ 
sistently argued that extra incentives 
like counter-guarantees were necessary 
in the power sector as no foreign inves¬ 
tors would have been willing to come to 
India otherwise. On the other hand[ post- 
Enron revelations show that the finance 
ministry • was also reluctant about the 
Enron deal. N.K. Singh attempts to 
explain the finance ministry’s stand on 
Enron and a few other issues. Excerpts 
from the interview. 

Sunday: Given the number of private 
projects that have come to India and 
given the manner in which Enron and 
other private power projects are bend¬ 
ing over backwards to retain their pre¬ 
sence in India, do you think that the 
finance ministry's fears were exagge¬ 
rated? Do you think the counter¬ 
guarantees and assured rates of 
returns were necessary? 

N.K. Singh: By hindsight it is not 
appropriate to come to conclusions. If 
you see, at that point in time, in the area 
of infrastructure, upgrading the quality 
and investment would not have been pos¬ 
sible by public sector investment alone. 
There was a distinct need to catalyse 
foreign private investment. Given the 
financial health of the state electricity 


r 



boards (SEBs), it was necessary to provi¬ 
de investor comfort. 

As for the assured rate of return, you 
must remember that at that time, the all- 
India plant load factor (PLF) was less 
than 60 per cent And given the rate of 
inflation and the risk perception about 
India, that they should be earning a 16 
percent return was considered realistic. 

India's credit rating has improved 
The risk perception has undergone a 
change and while thermal plants can 
easily achieve a PLF of over 70 per cent 
and gas over 90 per cent, there would be 
a good case to have a second look at the 
PLF and the incentive structure by the 
power ministry. There is also a feeling 
that the power ministiy should have a 
second look at the tariff ratification. 




Q: Now? Because of Enron? Isn't it 
rather late in the day to react? 

A: What kind of a regulatory framework 
should you have achieved? What kind of 
transparency had we got? We had laid 
out principles of power purchase agree¬ 
ments and requested that the Central 
Electricity Authority 
(CEA) and all state 
governments should fol¬ 
low these guidelines. But 
you see, the operative 
content has to be applied 
by the CEA and the 
power ministry — it is 
their statutory obligation 
to see that capital costs 
and tariff should be 
realistic. 


ys 
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The Enron power project sit.: cradle of controversies 


Q: According to Jalram 
Ramesh’s article post 
Enron, the finance mini¬ 
ster was said to be 
apprehensive about 
Enron. In fact, the 
impression is that the 
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finance ministry was very 
reluctant about the whole deal. Is that 
true? 

A: As the finance ministry has been argu¬ 
ing for two years now and as the World 
Bank has been arguing too, in the long 
run, sustenance for private investment 
in the power sector must be predicated 
on deep and enduring reforms of the 
SEBs What you really need to do is 
restore the financial health and solvency 
of the SEBs. 

Q: Now, almost all power projects 
seem to be agreeing to cut costs. This 
indicates that padding of costs took 
place almost across the board. How 
did this happen? In the first one or 
two instances, it could be argued that 
the government had no previous expe¬ 
rience of this kind of thing but over all 
projects... 

A: We do not exactly know how much 
have the companies subsequently agre¬ 
ed because in the case of Enron, the last 
discussions I had with some of the offici¬ 
als of Enron, when the project had not 


had to lake the beating themselves. We 
do not know exactly what kind of oltei 
Enron would have made for reduction of 
tariffs and in the case of AES (in Orissa), 
we really do not know. The AES repre¬ 
sentative had come to the finance minis¬ 
try and he said there was no room lot 
decrease in the capital cost. 

Q: In AES, they arc said to have agre¬ 
ed to cutting down on R?i 250 crorc 

A: There is absolutely no authentic infor¬ 
mation on that. 1 know this disagree¬ 
ment was going on this difference of Rs 
250 crorc, but frankly, I have absolutely 
no authentic information on this. Let me 
put it in another way. It's the principal 
responsinility, I agree,\>f the statutory 
organisation, the CEA, to look at capital 
costs very closely, to look at tariff very 
closely. And 1 agree, these should have 
been put on a basis where you have 
public credibility and there would be 
transparency enough for this to be sustai¬ 
ned in any kind of debate. 

Q: The perception is that the finance 
ministry was first not very keen on the 
project but now takes the line that can¬ 
cellation is going to harm further 
investment. 


been scrapped, they were 


contemplating a reduc 


tion in tariff consequent 


on changing the fuel base 


moving away from 


gas to naptha. That would 


have brought the tariffs 


down, but it would have 


increased the capital cost 


Q: No, according to 


them the capital costs 


too would have come 


down as the cost of con 


struct&ng the port and 


certain other infrastruc 


requirements 


would no longer be 


"A year ago, you’d 
have been right to 
say there was a 
certain amount of 
ambiguity in the 
policies, but I think 
three months ago 
the criteria were 
clearly laid down. 
The weights have 
been assigned to 
four factors on the 
basis of which 
tenders will be 
evaluated. And now 
it is competitive 
bidding" 


A: Let me put it this way. 

1 think perhaps it would 
be correct to say that initi¬ 
ally the finance ministry 
was less than enthusiastic 
about not only Enron but 
about counter-guarantees 
in general. Because we 
sincerely believed that 
these were short-term 
solutions. We believed 
that the only long-term 
comfort to lenders lay in 
restoring the financial 
solvency of the SEBs and 
that these should not pro¬ 
vide a ruse for postpon¬ 
ing the much-needed 
reforms in the manage¬ 
ment of SEBs. 

However, it was felt 
subsequently that because 


A: Well, you know, Joe Sutton told me 
that it would have increased the capital 
costs but what they were planning to do 
was absorb the capital cost. What they 
were beginning to wonder was that if 
they had changed the fuel it would have 
added another US $40 million to the 
capital cost for which they would have 


the reforms of the SEBs 
would take some time, because the 
needs of the infrastructural sector were 
imminent and the need to invite private 
investment to supplement public invest¬ 
ment was a matter of urgency; to begin 
with, some power projects — eight of 
them — would be subjected to counter- 
guarantees. And we made it very clear at 























that time that we were not contemplat¬ 
ing any more projects beyond these 
eight for counter-guarantees, 

Q: Somehow, the finance ministry is 
unable to dispel the impression that 
there is a lot of ad-hocism in a number 
of areas. Despite the experience in the 
power sector, things have not moved 
smoothly in telecom either. The ten¬ 
der conditions have been changed 
time and again, the tender has been 
postponed repeatedly and the talk 
about telecom regulatory authority is 
still very confused. 

A: A year ago, you'd have been right to 
say there was a certain amount of ambi¬ 
guity in the policies, but I think three 
months ago the criteria were clearly laid 
down and the weights 
assigned to the four fac¬ 
tors on the basis of which 
tenders would be evaluat¬ 
ed and now it is competi¬ 
tive bidding. And now in 
telecom, I think the per¬ 
ception of the world is 
that we have taken very 
decisive, positive action. 

Q: But we still don't 
know what the telecom 
regulatory authority 
will do. 

A: What we have said is 
that the telecom regulato¬ 
ry authority will be form¬ 
ed and this in itself is a 
very major step. But the 
framework of the TRA 
will have to be a learning 
experience. Let me tell 
you that all major 
players, AT&T. Motoro¬ 
la. British Telecom... 

Q: Almost went hack... 

A: Well, they are here 
now and have all paid us ! 
very rich compliments. ! 

Q: When Dr Manmohan Singh took 
over, he promised to first phase out 
and then completely do away with the 
practice of issuing adhoc treasury 
bills. He said to begin with, he would 
cap it at Rs 9000 crore. But the latest 
figures show that the current deficit is 
as much as Rs 19,000 crore. Given 
that fiscal reforms are the most basic 
structural reforms promised, what do 
you have to say of the government's 
performance on this account? 


A: I agree that the finance minister has 
said on more than one occasion that 
restoration of fiscal rectitude is the cen¬ 
trepiece of the macro-stabilisation pro¬ 
gramme and he had announced in Parlia¬ 
ment that the government would get 
hack on the track with a 5.5 per cent fis¬ 
cal deficit during the current flnacial 
year. But we can see several positive 
trends. 

The first is that expenditure is more or 
less on track, there have been no very 
significant overruns on expenditure 
except for some new schemes that have 
been announced where the expenditures 
in the current fiscal year is likely to desta¬ 
bilise the expenditure plan of the govern¬ 
ment. The fiscal receipts are also on 
track. 


"As the finance ministry has 
I been arguing for two years 
now and as the World Bank 
has been arguing too, in 
the long run, sustenance for 
private investment in the 
power sector must be 
predicated on deep and 
enduring reforms of the SEBs" 



Now what has happened with the fis¬ 
cal deficit is that the government was 
also keen to keep inflation down. And, 
of course, they are different facets of the 
same coin. In order to bring inflation 
down the liquidity overhang which was 
available in the system needed to be 
drastically brought down. This really 
meant that in the terms of the financing 
plan of the government, two things had 
really gone*off track. One is that the 
government had taken credit for Rs 
7,500 crones to be realised from the 
public sector disinvestment programme. 
But given the state of the primary mar¬ 
kets and given the change in plans of 
some of the PSUs, this programme has 
got derailed. But wc are committed to 
realising this programme and 
realising the money for 
credit has been tak - 
£en for in the budget. A 
^'V : 0 decision has been taken 
two days ago to get the 
h ;< : ’ disinvestment going in 
the third quarter and the 
/ last quarter of this f vand¬ 

al year. 

There have been short- 
... gw* , falls in the government's 
borrowing programme 
because interest rates 
have been tending to 
ercep up and because of 
the liquidity crunch in the 
/// * ' market. 

^ ✓ Q: The charge in fact is 
k ■ that because the govern- 

ment is in the market 
mopping up money and 
because of its counter¬ 
infiationary measures, 
real interest rates have 
been going up. In fact, 
the real interest rates 
have been constantly 
► hovering around 8 to 10 
per cent when economic 
logic argues for a 2 to 3 
per cent real interest 
rate for it to be conducive to growth. 
A: There is no doubt that if the availabili¬ 
ty of credit to the commercial sector has 
to be substantially augmented, it«has to 
be predicated on reducing the fiscal defi¬ 
cit of the government very significantly. 
We should be able to achieve a 4 per cent 
deficit in the medium term. 

Q: So it’s basically left for the next 
government to handle? 

A: (Laughs, no reply) 

iivpvi vfvwpti uy mm awiif 
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BUSINESS DIARY 




HEARD IN DELHI 

iHir operations are totally Indian. Our 
bottles, crates, trucks, tomatoes are 
alt made Nr bulla. 

A PEPSI SPOKESMAN REACTING TO THE 
SWADESHI JAGARAN MANCH WAR CRY 
AGAINST EVERYTHIN^ FOREIGN 




■ Shedding flab 

B ata India has decided to 
sell its corporate 
headquarters in Calcutta and 
surplus real esate elsewhere 
in the country to raise 
working capital and partly 
cover its first-half losses 
which market sources say 
could well be close to Rs 40 
crore. 

Confirming the intended 
sale of the Calcutta building 
and a large factory plot at 
Faridabad near Delhi, 
managing director Keith 
Weston said "We will 
dispose of our surplus real 
estate provided we get the 
right price. There will be no 
distress sale. The revolution 
in the electronic 
communication system has 
made the high-cost corpotatc 
office concept outdated all 
over the world". 

Weston said Bata India 
had not sought any any 
finacial assistance from its 
overseas principals to cover 
the company’s losses which 
he blamed on wrong sales 
strategy and product focus. 

"We believe we ourselves 
are capable of handling the 
situation/'he said and 
announced a three-point 
revival strategy involving 
cost cutting at all levels. 

■ Keeping tabs 

n a long over-due 
toughening of posture, the 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI) 
has asked all commercial 
banks to furnish half-yearly 
statements detailing all 
compromise or negotiated 
settlements worth above Rs 
25 lakh entered into by them. 

The stricture comes in the 
wake of "serious concern" 
over the increasing size of 
bad debts being written off 
by nationalised banks. In a 
circular, dated 28 July, RBI 
deputy governor S.P. Talwar 
said "the fist statement for 
the year ended March 31, 

1995, should reach us within 
a period of 30 days from the 


date of this circular". 

Earlier, the central bank 
only recieved the aggregate 
sum of waiver or sacrifice 
ammount that banks 
undertook every year. The 
latest circular makes it 
binding on banks to file 
detailed statements giving 
the name of borrower, 
amount outstanding, nature 
and value of security, the 
negotiated settlement 
amount, amount of sacrifice 
or waiver involved, 
authority approving the 
compromise settlements, 
nature of classification of 
asset and reasons for 
entering into a settlement. 

The step makes a lot of 


sense, in view of the 1994-95 
aggregate wnte of I 
estimated at Rs l.OOOcrore. 


Qhulam NaW Azad: saying 
no 


■ Shot down 

T he civil aviation ministry 
has rejected applications 
from 19 coil Id-be private 
airlines. The losers include 
Tata-Singapore Airlines, the 
Ravi Tikku owned lndotik 
Airways and the 
Cochin-based Choice 
Airways. 

The list, read out by civil 
aviation and tourism 
minister Ghulam Nabi Azad 
in the Rajya Sabha, also 


includes a cargo carrier 
called Patel Airways and 
‘Bengal Airways’, which 
would run scheduled 
services in West Bengal and 
the north-cast. 

This is the first time that 
the ministry has made a 
public admission that the 
proposals from the Tata-SlA 
and NRI businessman Ravi 
Tikku have been grounded. 

The minister faulted the 
applications on "inadequacy 
of necessary information, 
aircraft-type not conforming 
to government policy, 
non-submission of security 
programme, 

non-acceptability of base of 
operation and 
non-availability of foreign 
investment promotion board 
clearance in case of joint 
venture proposals". 

A ministry official, 
however, said applicants 
except for Choice, lndotik 
and Tala-SIA could reapply 
so long as they rephrased 
their applications • 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


The rupee hits a new post-Budget low against 
the dollar 

The foreign exchange market missed a 
few heartbeats last week with the rupee 
continuing its downslide and touching a 
new post-Budget low of Rs 31.58 
against the dollar under sustained 
buying pressure from oil majors. 

The rates, however, bounced back to 
Rs 31.45 by the close of the trading session The buying 
pressure on the dollar also affected the money market 
where rates shot up with the State Bank of India(SBI). 
which was buying on behalf of the IOC, borrowing in the 
market. 

The rupee, one might recall, had dipped just before the 
announcement of the Union Budget when it was quoted 
between Rs 32.05 and Rs 32.15. 

The main reason cited for the latest slide is the IOC’s 
continued demand for the dollar, with sources placing its 
purchase somewhere in the neighbourhood of $ 50-75 
million. 

Foreign exchange dealers, however, fell the slide was 
only temporary and would be reversed once the buying 
pressure eased off. 
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DILIP THAKORE 

THE UNHOLY 

NEXUS 


The nation must rethink its combat strategy against crime syndicates 


Now* it’s official. 
The N.N. Vohra 
Committee has 
confirmed the 
worst fears of con¬ 
temptible "elitist 
liberals" (such as 
your columnist) 
who pay attention 
to the nuts and 
bolts of the democratic process, the cri- 
minalisation of Indian politics has "enor¬ 
mous impact on national security." The 
Vohra Committee report tabled in both 
Houses of Parliament on 2 August, 
admits that crime syndicates and mafia 
organisations have entrenched them¬ 
selves in various parts of the country. 
These organisations have developed 
significant muscle and money power 
and have forged strong linkages with 
govemmment functionaries, political 
leaders and others to be able to operate 
without fear of consequence. 

The report, which is a damning indict¬ 
ment of the political class which has 
appropriated all economic power in post- 
Independence India, quotes with appro¬ 
val a Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI) summary of the extent of the 
rot."... all over the country, crime syndi¬ 
cates have become a law unto them¬ 
selves. Even in the smaller towns and 
rural areas, musclemen have become the 
order of the day. Hired assassins have 
become a part of these organisatons. The 
nexus between the criminal gangs, poli¬ 
ce, bureaucracy and politicians has come 
out clearly in various parts of the 
country. The existing criminal justice 
sustem which was essentially designed 
to deal with individual offence ( sic ),is 
unable to deal with activities of the 
mafia; the provisions of law in regard to 
economic offences are weak; there are 
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insurmountable legal difficulties in 
attachment, confiscation of the property 
acquired through mafia activitis." 

The report of the Vohra Committee, 
despite its bland generalisations and con¬ 
spicuous failure to name names, is none¬ 
theless a significant document if only 
because the damage caused to the nation 
by the politician-crime syndicates nexus 
is the assessment of the toperime investi¬ 
gators in the country Besides N.N. 
Vohra, a former home secretary (reve¬ 
nue), director. Intelligence Bureau dii ec 
tor, CBI, the secretary. Research & Ana¬ 
lysis Wing (RAW ) and the joint secreta¬ 
ry, Union ministry of home affairs, one 
couldn’t possibly find people more 
qualified to comment on the law and 
order scenario within the nation. 

The Union govemmnfs response to 
this damning indictment ol post- 
Independence India's self-serving politi¬ 
cal class has been to appoint the nation’s 
first-ever nodal agency charged with the 


task of breaking the nexus between 
crime, politics, the bureaucracy and late¬ 
ly, even industry. 

However, the Union government's 
15-month delay in tabling the Vohra 
Committee report in Parliament and the 
entrustment of the task of breaking the 
power of crime syndicates which have 
snaked their way into every institution 
of public life to five over-worked 
bureaucrats, raises doubt about its 
seriousness of intent. It is hardly a secret 
that but for the sensational Naina Sahni 
murder case and the indictment of Sus- 
hil Shamia, a former president of the 
Delhi Youth Congress, the Vohra Com¬ 
mittee report would have continued to 


gather dust in the moul Jy archives of the 
Union home ministry. 

Nevertheless, if the objective of the 
pooling of crime-related information 
routinely gathered by the investigation 
agencies which constitute the nodal 
agency is attained, a major breakthrough 
in the war against organised crime will 
be made. As the Vohra report admits, 
the rapid growth of the crime syndicates 
which are polluting national life is to a 
significant extent attributeable to the 
boundaries separating the investigation 
agencies. These jurisdictional bamers 
have made life much easier for mafia ele¬ 
ments and crime syndicates. 

There is considerable merit in this cen¬ 
tral recommendation of the Vohra Com¬ 
mittee to combat organised crime. The 
plain truth is that post-Independence 
India's crime syndicates and gangs cons¬ 
picuously lack the law-breaking experti¬ 
se and sophistication of the mafia and 
other crime syndicates which have made 


organised crime a flourishing industry 
in the West. Because they are led by 
people of poor education and low intell 1 - 
gencc, the modus operandi of indigen¬ 
ous crime syndicates tends to he crucje 
and predictable. Given a measure of poli¬ 
tical will, the sharing of information, 
high-grade leadership in the investiga¬ 
tion agencies and a responsive legal sys¬ 
tem, it shouldn’t he difficult to break the 
back of the nation’s ill-organised crimi¬ 
nal gangs led by street-level ruffians and 
bullies. 

But the critical factor in the war again¬ 
st organised crime proclaimed by the 
Union government is Ihc quality of 
leadeiship in the investigation agencies 


and the nodal agency. Regular readers of 
my coloumn must now be familiar with 
my warnings against the packing of the 
nation’s institutions of government and 
administration with under-qualified 
caste and kinsmen of the nation’s new 
generation of amoral lumpen bourgeois 
politicians and bureaucrats. This unholy 
combination through its incompetence 
and conversion of public sector institu¬ 
tions into thousands of private fiefdoms, 
has encouraged the growth and prosperi¬ 
ty of crime syndicates which like Fran¬ 
kenstein are now turning against their 
mentors as well. 

Despite being constituted by die-hard 
bureaucrats, the Vohra Committee 
shows some awareness of the importan¬ 
ce of inducting top calibre personnel 
into the investigation agencies, "in my 
view considerable care should be taken 
to ensure that the information which 
becomes available to the nodal cell is 
handled by a very senior and trust¬ 
worthy officer. Any leakage of such 
information would not only jeopardise 
potential action against powerful crimi¬ 
nal syndicates, hut may also be suscepti¬ 
ble to political exploitation", warns 
Vohra 

With the steel-frame civil service 
throughly compromised by four 
decades oi fetching and carrying for 
their increasingly crooked political 
masters, such "trustworthy officers" 
will need to be inducted from private sec¬ 
tor industry and academia because 
integrity apart, personnel within the 
investigation agencies will need to pos¬ 
sess organisation and management skil¬ 
ls. This, m turn, will necessitate the brea¬ 
king of the monopoly of the career servi¬ 
ces of public sector jobs — a proposal 
which the IAS, IPS and IRS among 
others will never countenance. 

Desperate situations call for despera¬ 
te remedies. But despite the first-ever 
official admission of the galloping crimi- 
nalisation of Indian politics and society, 
in the make-believe world of the nation¬ 
’s foolish netas and babus, the situation 
has not yet become desperate. The situa¬ 
tion will need to become much worse 
before the monopoly of post- 
Independence India’s malleable fcteel- 
frame over the police and investigation 
agencies is broken and the brightest and 
best are appointed to the nation’s most 
reponsiblejobs. • 


(Dilip Thakore is the founder-editor of Ek&ineas India and 
BusinessWoridand former editor of Debonair,) 


There is merit in the 
ecommendation of the Vohra 
Committee to combat crime. 

The truth is that post- 
Independence India’s crime 
syndicates lack the law¬ 
breaking expertise and 
sophistication which 
have made organised 
crime a flourishing industry 
in the West 
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LOSING ITS CLASS 


Academic corruption and student unrest take the sheen off Hyderabad's 

Osmania University 



The 75-year-old Institution: struggling to survive 


C orruption, students’ unrest, ge. "I am a Bengali Muslim and do not dents association has been banned since 

commercialisation and fall- know the (Urdu) script," he said. But he 1988, following the killing of student 

ing standards are pushing has been found guilty of malpractices in leaders George Reddy and Krishnavar- 

Osmania University in re-evaluating nearly 70 answer papers, dhan Reddy. "While the people of our 

Hyderabad to the brink of The Madhusudan Reddy Commission state have the right to choose a govem- 

ruin. The 75-year-old institution, one of Enquiry has already submitted its ment, we the students have been denied 
India’s premier centres of learning, is report to the university. such constitutional freedom," says the 

struggling to survive as its litany of The university, catering to nearly 250 Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad 
woes keeps growing longer. affiliated colleges in Telengana district, (ABVP) leader, Manohar Reddy. 

Lately, the university’s faculty of has been the butt of criticism of various Moreover, the university administra- 
joumalism hit the headlines, as Dr A. enquiry commissions in the last two tion is badly divided, with the non- 
Rahim, head of the department of jour- decades. teaching staff and the teaching faculty 

nalism, faced an enquiry for allegedly Osmania University has also seen a constantly at loggerheads. Key admi- 
"penning" the answer scripts of ten can- lot of political violence in recent times nistrative personnel such as the registrar 
didates taking an examination in journal- and has emerged as a recruiting centre and controller of examinations, who 
ism in Urdu. for fundamentalist student organise- once enjoyed special privileges, have 

Rahim, however, has denied the char- tions. Elections to the university stu- now been made subordinate to senior 
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faculty heads. "Professors and readers 
tour the districts and even distribute 
question papers/' alleges a senior depu¬ 
ty registrar. 

"There are nearly 350 vacancies in 
academic faculties and nearly a hundred 
in the non-academic sections. The 
recruitment process has been rejected in 
the courts for not complying with reser¬ 
vation quotas," says a senior professor 
in the business management faculty. 

A lthough the university campus is 
spread over 1,600 acres of prime 
land, there is an acute shortage ot class 
rooms and working space in laborato¬ 
ries. Housing nearly 7,000 postgraduate 
students in nine major faculties, split 
into 52 departments, the campus is being 
gradually encroached on from all sides. 

The way the university’s landed pro¬ 
perty has been managed smacks of scan¬ 
dal. In the last 20 years, several mosques 
and temples in the vicinity have become 
major tourist attractions. Nearly 225 
acres have been leased for free to several 
institutions and other operators by suc¬ 
cessive vice-chancellors. Thirty-four 
acres have been given away, on an 
ownership basis, to sections of the non¬ 
teaching sStaff and professors so that Ihey 
can build their own houses. 

A recent commission ol enquiry, 
headed by Justice O.C. Reddy, has turn¬ 
ed down applications for plots by 12 dif¬ 
ferent institutions, including the prestigi¬ 
ous Centre lor Cellular and Molecular 
Biology, on the ground that the universi¬ 
ty had its own expansion plans. 
However, student bodies and members 
of the non-teaching staff allege that 
about 1 (X) acres have been illegally occu¬ 
pied by antisocial elements. 

University authorities are also facing 
flak for allowing several colleges to 
introduce Master of Business Admi¬ 
nistration (MBA) and Master of Com¬ 
puter Applications (MCA) courses. 
"Thirty MBA and 10 MCA colleges 
were sanctioned by the vice-chancellor 
for a heavy kickback," alleges ABVP 
activist Manohar Reddy. 

But vice-chancellor M. Malla Reddy 
says that he had little to do with the sanc¬ 
tions. "1 had no stake in their approval," 
he told Sunday. "They were cleared by 
my predecessor Just because they 
began functioning during the academic 
year I took charge, 1 am being maligned 
by the media and the student 
organisations." 

Is there a way out of this mess? Malla 


Reddy says that providing self- 
financing courses in specialised sectors 
has been identified as the future thrust 
areas. 

Besides, the university’s research, 
consultancy and design (RCD) cell, 
headed by the former chairman of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Prof. Krishna Rao, have sign¬ 


ed MoUs with prominent public sector 
undertakings and corporate groups. 

"1 am only watching talent go waste, 
restricted to sedentary teaching jobs. 
(Employed otherwise) they can earn the 
university a bit of revenue and also assist 
in the nation-building activity," said 
Prof. Krishna Rao to Sunday. 

The university will form a consort¬ 
ium with private companies to maintain 
effluent treatment plants, design 
fluorosis-purification kits and provide 
market analysis for forest products.' We 
already have consultancy projects worth 
Rs 3 crore in hand and have potential for 
nearly Rs 15 crore. Last year, the RCD 
cell executed Rs 3 crore worth consultan¬ 
cy projects," informed Reddy. 


T he ruling Telugu Desam Party 
government realises the university’s 
potential to generate its own funds. It 
has, therefore, constituted a commission 
of higher learning, making the universi¬ 
ty a notional authority in approving new 
technical and professional institutions. 

What’s more, the government, which 
has been pumping nearly Rs 30 
crore annually to fund the 
university, has effected a 
Rs 4 crore cut in view of 
the self-financing and 
commercial ventures of 
the university faculties. 

On the flip side, the pic¬ 
ture is not as rosy. While 
the technical departments 
are about to strike gold by 
selling their skills to cor¬ 
porate buyers, the arts 
faculties are languishing. 
And it seems that some 
sweeping changes are in 
the offing. "The move is 
to abolish departments 
which do not neol labora¬ 
tory teaching and club 
them with distance educa¬ 
tion," revealed the vice- 
chancellor. "The aim is to 
reduce the burden on the 
university for courses 
which do not require clas¬ 
sroom teaching." 

By doing this, the 
authorities hope to earn 
considerable revenue. 
The university’s distance 
education faculty is its 
biggest money-spinner, 
fetching Rs 7 crore 
annually. "In-house edu¬ 
cation hardly generates 
any revenue for the university. It is the 
distance teaching which keeps our kitty 
full," says Malla Reddy. "In fact," he 
adds, "the expenses of running the exa¬ 
mination branch catering to all the 250 
degree colleges and othei postgraduate 
courses are met through the earnings 
from distance education." 

Not everyone, however, approves of 
such policies. They fear that in an envi¬ 
ronment in which students are up again¬ 
st internal evaluation and the university 
management is itching to introduce 
income-generating courses and pro¬ 
grammes, academic excellence might 
suffer. • 

0.5. Rmdhmkrinhnm/Hydmrabmd 



"In-house education hardly 
generates any revenue for 
the university. It is the 
distance teaching which 
keeps our kitty full," says 
vice-chancellor M. Malla 
Reddy 
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MAJ. GEN ASHOK K MEHTA 


The battle for 
the north-east 

Why the region is always on the boil 


T he difference between Subash 
Ghisingh and Rishang Kei- 
shing, according to a general 
from the hill areas, is that 
while Ghisingh is a mediocre 
soldicr-iurned-crafty politician, Keish- 
ing is a mediocre politician pretending 
he knows his soldiering. He has criticis¬ 
ed the army for not being able to do 
much in Manipur and is keeping the 
I state authorities in the dark. Matters 
came to a head when the Governor of 
Manipur, a former general who earned 
l his counter-insurgency spurs in 
Nagaland, resigned. This was followed 
by the army chief, the GOC-in-C 
Eastern Command and his chief of staff 
speaking out in tandem about the grave 
disorder in the north-cast. 

The operational situation here is 
worse than in Kashmir except that in 
J&K the parameters and stakes are well- 
defined. The chief of staff held a press 
briefing in Calcutta about the worsening 
situation in the north-cast, especially in 
Nagaland and Manipur. He complained 
about the lack of support for the army 
from the state and other law-enforcing 
agencies in its counter-insurgency opera¬ 
tions. This, he warned, might force the 
army to rethink its internal security poli¬ 
cy. Many interpreted this as a threat to 
call off operations in the north-east. 

Earlier, the army chief had blamed the 
press for not conveying the situation of 
the north-east to New Delhi. He was hau¬ 
led up in Parliament for suggesting that 
the government should talk to the insur¬ 
gents. Neither the Prime Minister, who 
is the defence minister, nor the junior 
minister for defence intervened on his 
behalf as he had said nothing wrong. A 
former army chief was similarly admoni 
shed for his remarks on the need for 
"good governance". Doubts about the 
military having a say in internal and 
national security matters persist. 

The concern for this deprivation is so 


deep-rooted in the army that it resurfac¬ 
ed last week during a talk on the north¬ 
east in South Block by Ll Gen. (retd) 
V.K. Nayyar, former Governor Mani¬ 
pur. Nayyar has vast operational experi¬ 
ence and was chosen to arrest the growth 
of "underground politics" in Manipur. 

'The nexus between politicians, insur¬ 
gents and smugglers is endemic and the 
biggest hurdle in tackling insurgency in 
the north-east," he said. "Then," asked a 
retired general, "how can the army con¬ 
tain insurgency when the insurgents cap¬ 
tured aie released by politicians and the 
local police hand over their weapons to 
insurgents'*" A visibly embarrassed Nay¬ 
yar, who resigned his governorship of 
Manipur and Nagaland, advocated that 
the army should make an issue of this 
instead of sitting back. Over which ano¬ 
ther retired general reflected: "It is the 
army alone winch is taking all the flak 
and left holding the can, when from the 
army chief downwards to senior gene¬ 
rals have spoken out, what more can the 
army do except to go on a dhamal" It 
was left to another former Governor and 
RAW chief, Garry Saxena, to recom¬ 
mend that the army have a say in 
decision-making 

T he army cannot escape some of the 
blame for the mess the north-east is 
in. 1 he lack of national interest and poli¬ 
tical direction is one reason for this. The 
other view is that vested interests are kee¬ 
ping insurgency on simmer. A central 
minister visiting his constituency in 
Nagaland at the peak of insurgency in 
1969 warned the people that peace 
would mean reduced central aid. "Look 
at Manipur next door. It has peace but 
gets five times less the funds we do." 
The message was clear. 

The army’s critics argue that they 
have failed to curb and contain insurgen¬ 
cy despite upgrading the operational 
theatre from a division to a corps. 



Except Arunachal Pradesh, insurgency 
has spread across the entire north-east 
due to several social and political fac¬ 
tors, like alienation of land and people, 
isolation, foreigners issue, political 
expediency and not the least, bad gover¬ 
nance. This was the point rubbed m by 
Nayyar in his talk. The creation of 
Bangladesh, the Burma factor and the 
arrival of the ISI have stirred the pot. 

Counter-insurgency veterans of the 
north-east contend that whereas the poli¬ 
tical decline started in 1982, the skilfully 
wired counter-insurgency grid was dis¬ 
turbed first during the Bangladesh War 
in 1971, then in mid-Eighties to deal 
with the situation arising from the Wang- 
dung incident and again in 1990s by 
moving the 8 Mountain Division and the 
3 Corps Headquarters to J&K. The north¬ 
east was left orphaned with an ad hoc 
controlling headquarters. In the words 
of a former GOC of the 8 Mountain Di vi- 
son, "Leave alone building on our suc¬ 
cesses, we'undid them." 

Liberalisation has affected the army. 
The time-tested rule of giving 
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rangte has to review its training manuals 
and doctrines. For the Indian Army, hot 
pursuit is a mirage. The more senous pro 
blem afflicting the security forces is 
complacency. No general has been able 
to find an antidote for it. 

The 57 Mountain Division's opera¬ 
tion Golden Bird launched in Mizoram 
between April and May was a great suc¬ 
cess but one golden bird does not make a 
summer. 

In this highly-complex milieu, the 
army is perceived to be not delivering. 
Chrar-c-Sharief and Oinam have soiled 
the image of the country’s most stolid 
instrument of unity. The press and 
public have a habit of remembering the 
army’s failures and not its achieve¬ 
ments. The government must take seri¬ 
ous note of the situation in the north-east 
as painted by the army. The army's 
Eastern Command, with no other threats 
to meet, should sharpen its operational 
focus on counter-insurgency and move 
resources from opposite China to the 3 
Corps. This will reassert its moral and 
military authority and re-establish the 
counter-insurgency network, dismantl¬ 
ed by default. 

The Rashtriya Rifles and Assam 
Rifles can only beef up, not replace, the 
army for the present. Calcutta's Eastern 
Command should establish an advanced 
headquarters in the north-east at Shil- 


The army cannot escape some of the blame for the mess the 
north-east is in. The lack of national interest and political 
direction is one reason for this. The other view is that vested 
interests are keeping insurgency on simmer 


counter-insurgency for¬ 
mations only to outstand¬ 
ing infantry officers was 
broken in a bid to diversi¬ 
fy operatonal expertise in 
higher command. The 8 
Mountain Division was 
never given to any other 
arms officer to com¬ 
mand. But, when the 3 Corps 
replaced it, authorities argued that no 
specialisation was needed for counter¬ 
insurgency. Thus the blunder to let artil¬ 
lery and armoured corps officers, who 
had never lived and fought in the jungles 
chasing insurgents, now direct counter¬ 
insurgency operations. 

Some of these smart generals were 
more adept to dropping military jargons 
like ‘conflict resolution' and ‘conflict 
management' than guiding troops in 
dropping insurgents. Others, even tried 
to play politics. The rest is history. 

The army did not break the "infantry 
only" rule while selecting theii senior 
commanders for the IPKF in Sri Lanka. 
Except for one major-general — but that 


is another story. The selection procedu¬ 
re suggests the north-east is low priority. 

T he ground reality in the north-cast 
has degenerated. Former insurgents 
are both former and active ML As, mini¬ 
sters have direct links with insurgent 
organisations and smugglers. Insurgent 
tactics have changed: they have moved 
their bases nearer population centres 
where money and muscle power coha¬ 
bit. The present generation of insurgents 
are comfort-loving, not the lot cleansed 
by leeches and revolutionary fervour. 

Political violence, terrorism and sub¬ 
version are their new creed. Ambush 
remains their forte No one escapes from 
it. The counter-insurgency school at Vai- 


long to be co-tocated with Eastern Air 
Command and Assam Rifles. These will 
become the key ingredients of a new 
counter-insurgency wing working 
under the North-East Council (NEC). 
What the NEC will need is a mandate 
from Parliament and resolve of the 
nation to restore sanity and normalcy in 
the north-east. 

Meanwhile, the defence minister will 
need to listen to the army. The army in 
turn must not be content by merely point¬ 
ing to a problem. They need to do some¬ 
thing about it. • 


(The author waa a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force in southern Sri Lanka He is 
also a founder-member ot the Defence Planning Staff of 
the CNeft* of Staff Committee) 
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WRITE OR WR ONG 

A widely advertised new book invites wider critical scorn 

Kusum Sawhney 



Kusum 
Sawhney’s 
Kindred Spirits 
was trashed 
HU even before it 
hit the stands 


I f you thought Kindred Spirits was 
bad, you should read the reviews. 
Even before Kusum Sawhney’s 
novel hit the stands, it had been tra¬ 
shed variously as soft pom, pulp 
or just plain rubbish. The more charita¬ 
ble ones saw a similarity to Shobha Dc. 

That makes it more than one similari¬ 
ty to the writer of books of the genre of 
Socialite Evenings — Sawhney, like 
De, began in journalism, having written 
on lifestyle for India Today — but 
Kusum isn't pleased at the comparison. 

’ Although I am a fan of Shobha De’s, I 
would like to think my style is different" 
she says. "Besides, De’s work is superfi¬ 
cial, in the sense that it is light... i think l 
have written a serious book." 

For a relative newcomer to India — 
Sawhney has lived mostly in Africa and 
UK, and only shifted to Delhi when she 
got married six years ago to her business¬ 


man husband — it was the peculiarities 
of the upper end of the social register 
that presented the best subject for litera¬ 
ls comment. 

Especially those of women. So 
Kindred Spirits tells the story of three 
women and their marital live s, each unsa¬ 
tisfactory in its own way For instance, 
halfway through her marriage, Arundha- 
u, the dreamer, discovers her husband is 
homosexual. And proceeds to break the 
news to her 14-ycar-old son: '"Do you 
mean to tell me Dad \v gay ? ’ He then blu¬ 
shed scarlet and looked if anything more 
miserable " 

Those who criticise the book for lean¬ 
ing heavily on sex should correct that to 
sexual deviations. Arundhati’s husband 
isn’t the only queer character in the 
book, the story is replete with weirdos: 
one character, described as easy-going 
"with a self-posession that attracted 


those who were unsure", goes in for an 
extra-marital affair with a coarse punk 
who habitually degrades her before con¬ 
descending to have sex with her. 

There is one explicit scene of ‘nor¬ 
mal’ sex and that takes place in a 
drawing-room in the middle of a party, 
between two strangers who had only just 
been introduced. 

"This happens at parties in Delhi and 
Bombay all the time," insists Kusum 
with her less than decade-old experience 
of the country. "Society here is changing 
so quickly. What with opening up and 
everything. Oh ya. All kinds of parties 
take place in India now." 

"Abroad, this is part of the norm," she 
adds. "That's why I write about it." 

Her aim, if we are to believe Sawh¬ 
ney, is not to titillate. "1 did not write the 
novel and say, ‘Oh, there is no sex in bet¬ 
ween, so no one will read it, let me throw 
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in sonic hot scenes'" she says. "Like the 
first scene at the party. That's just the 
way the party was. It’s definitely not a 
bait." 

I t's selling the book, all the same. Wha¬ 
tever seriousness 34-year-old Kusum 
may have read into her own book is a lit¬ 
tle lost on her public who are more keen 
to discuss its sex scenes. 

Clearly, this is a sore point with 
Kusum. "There are four-five physical 
scenes, but these arc there because the 
situation demands it," she says 
indignantly. "I have been frank and 
open, but never vulgar. In fact, I have 
dealt more with the emotional side 
rather than the physical side of sex " 

"Bui everybody has a right to sec the 
book as they want to," she concedes. 
"That s fine. I enjoyed writing it." 

What Kusum particularly wanted to 
write about was the changing social sce¬ 
nario in India, a subject of considerable 
fascination to her, but not all readers will 
be familiar with the drawing-room 
mores Sawhney has seen in action, still 
less the drawing-rooms themselves. Mrs 
Sweetie Singh, for instance, a character 
in the book whose husband has a prestigi¬ 
ous job in a multinational, has sofas 
uphostlercd in jamawar shawls. 

Elsewhere, the book attempts to 
portray the kind of people whose social 
barometers rise or fall in direct relation 
to the number of parties to which they 
are invited in a single evening. "... wish 
we could stay, we are having such a won¬ 
derful time but you know how it is 
Sawhney reserves especial scorn for the 
concluding phrase. ' You know how it 
is," she mimics. "It covers such a multitu¬ 
de of things." 

"Just because 1 have not written about 
poverty and social problems does not 
mean that mine is not a serious novel," 
continues Kusum, whose book has been 
advertised as one which ‘focuses on the 
modem Indian woman’s sexuality with 
delicate sensitivity’. "Aren’t women’s 
feeling and emotions • serious? What 
they are getting and not getting out of 
life...in that sense 1 have written a 
female novel." 

The book does attempt to explore the 
feelings and emotions of the three wom¬ 
en as they deal with their marriages, in¬ 
laws and careers — or lack of them — 
and at that level it is readable. The pro 
blem arises when Kusum and her publi¬ 
sher, Narendra Kumar of Har-Anand 
Publications, try to sell it for more than 
what it is: just . another new kid 


on the block. 

In his enthusiasm, Kumar went as far 
as to compare it, in a newspaper inter¬ 
view, to Freedom At Midnight. "What I 
meant was that 1 had the >ame feeling as 
1 did with Freedom At Midnight " he now 
hastens to clarify. "Of course you can’t 
compare the two. I was only talking 
about my belief and faith in the book. 


Kindred Spirits represents a new, crea¬ 
tive trend in feminist literature." 

S uch aggressive marketing has exten¬ 
ded to life-si/e posters of the attrac¬ 
tive author in various bookshops in 
Delhi (the book is yet to be launched in 
Bombay and Madras) as well as book¬ 
signing sessions. Dispensing with blur¬ 
bs, the back of the book’s jacket features 
a posed photograph of the author. 

By a happy coincidence, Kumar is 
also one of the organisers at the ongoing 
book fair in Delhi. There is a complete 
stall dedicated to Kusum’s book with, of 
course, a liberal sprinkling of the 
author’s photographs Not as a bait. No, 
no, the photographs are not there to titil¬ 
late. They’re are an essential part of 


the book. 

Kumar would have been better advis¬ 
ed to have spent more tune on editing the 
book than he is on flaunting the author’s 
photograph, judging by the factual and 
spelling mistakes. Jewellery is con¬ 
sistently spelt as ‘jewellary’, and while 
that may have nothing to do with 
Kusum’s own pronounciation of ■ 


the word, there’s a lot to 
be said against an author 
who makes gratuitous 
allusions to classical 
music and then credits 
Rachmaninov with the 
composition of Bolero. 
And is allowed by her 
publisher to get away 

with it. 

Indian English was the author’s sub¬ 
ject at university in England and Kusum 
also holds a doctorate on the works of 
Salman Rushdie from the University of 
Exeter. She likes his use of language, 
she says, but her next work will bear no 
more similarity to Rushdie’s than her 
first. "I am working on a ccllection of 
macabre short stories," she says 
excitedly. "Like Roald Dahl’s, with an 
unexpected twist at the end." 

At least, that’s how Kusum sees it. 
When the new publication finally emer¬ 
ges, her severer critics may just pay a 
return date. But then, you know how it 
is. • 

Prtym Bmhgml/New DmtM 



Narendra Kumar of Har-Anand 
Publications did some 
aggressive marketing for the 
book but overlooked its 
numerous editing mistakes 
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Not so fair 


The hook fair in Delhi was hardly one by international standards 


Y ou don’i have to wait for the 
World Rook I ; air in February 
next year tor a show ot internatio¬ 
nal standards. 11 organisers arc to be 
believed, right now in the capital, the 
Delhi Book Fair is offering something 
j on an equal scale. 

Unfortunately, the reaiity is someth¬ 
ing else. There are the usual seminars 
and buyer-seller meets, but the number 
of foreign bookstalls are 

somewhat fewer. Interna¬ 
tional representation, 
except from France, Croa-5 
tia and Kuwait, is few and§ 
far between, many publi¬ 
shing housfcs clearly pre¬ 
ferring to wait for the 
more established World 
Book Fair. 

The aim of the fair, 
claim the organisers, is to 
promote book- 

mindedness and give a 
boost to intellectual acti¬ 
vities. Consequently, it 
has been housed in an air- 
conditioned hall with 
comfortable lounges and 
coffee and sandwich- 
sellers doing the rounds 
— hardly the incentives 
required for die-hard 
book-lovers used to swea¬ 
ting it out on the second¬ 
hand displays on the pave¬ 
ments of Darya Ganj in 
Old Delhi. 

True, impressive stalls 
have been put up by 
Oxford University Press, Penguin 
and Cambridge University Press, along 
with government agencies like the Natio 
nal Council of Educational Research 
and Training, the University Grants 
Commission, the Indira Gandhi Nation 
al Open University and the Sahitya 
Akademi. True, also, that there are some 
book-buying schemes on offer, but 
these are the features of most book fairs 
What's more, there's a catch to at 
least one of the schemes otherwise inten¬ 
ded to make purchases lighter on the 
pockets of book-lovers. In this case, 
buyers from The Standard Literature 
Associates, a 90-year old publishing 


firm which has introduced a buyer- 
fricndly plan for its more expensive edi¬ 
tions, stand to lose the 10 to 15 per cent 
discount available to those who produce 
cash payment. 

Unremarkable as the Delhi Book Fair 
has transpired to be, its organisers intend 
to make it an annual affair. "If Frankfurt, 
London and New York can have local 
book fairs every year, why not us?" asks 
Narcndra Kumar, publisher, Har- 


Whilc the organisers find the respon¬ 
se to the fair absolutely amazing, Rama 
Chandran, a lihranan visiting the lair, 
grumbles about the lack of titles on dis¬ 
play . "What is the point of having a book 
fair which docs not have the books you 
are looking tor‘ > " she asks. 

Chandran, unfortunately, is not the 
only one complaining. Only two days 
into the event, a large section of the 
public is coming away disappointed 



Composed of the usual 


seminars and buyer-seller 


meets, the Delhi Book Fair 


didn’t live up to its organisers’ 


promises 


Anand Publications 


Delhi has the largest con 


cent ration of publishers 


m the Third World. This 


needs 


acknowledged" 


Kumar's own bid at 


promoting readership 


centres around children. 


consciousness among stu 
dents, their admission has been kept 
free," he says. The nine-day fair has 
children’s programmes, story and poe¬ 
try reading sessions to encourage the par¬ 
ticipation of a younger audience. 



from the fair. All in all, both publishers 
and customers expect satisfaction only 
at the World Book Fair in 1996. • 

AnuJmPmnde/ttmw Dmlhi 
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THE LION 
IN WINTER 

As he turns 80 this month, Khushwant Singh 
prepares to tell all in his autobiography 


W hatever you may think 
about Khushwant 
Singh’s critical facult¬ 
ies vis-a-vis Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, you have 
to admit that the man has no illusions 
about his own talent. Ask him how he 
rates himself as a writer, and the answer 
is prompt and unequivocal: 'Tm noth¬ 
ing but a second-rate hack." 

There are many who will maintain 
that never was a truer word spoken, but 
there is something to Singh's rider: "But 
there is nobody who can talk to the 
people the way lean." 

Certainly, if you go by the reader res¬ 
ponse to Singh’s writings — including 
his syndicated colupins, which appear in 
newspapers in every major Indian langu¬ 
age — he appears to be one of the most 
influential journalists in India. True, 
politicians and power brokers in Delhi’s 
charmed circle may regard him as a bit 
of a joke, but the people of India listen to 
Khushwant Singh. 

What’s more, they 
write to him as well; the 
veteran columnist 

receives around 100 let- p .«,» . 
ters every day from ■ OIITICl 

readers. And unlike most pOWOT bl 

other media celebrities, .|. f 

he takes the time to reply U6IHI S i 

to each one of them, scrib- CilXil< 

bling notes to his corres- ■. 

pondents on blue regard I 

postcards. bit of a j 

Over the last few .. 

months, this has been ™® P® 

more difficult than usual, India I! 

because Singh has been iichiai' 

working on a magnum IHIUSHWi 

lopus: his autobiography. 

; A project guaranteed to MWMMi 


Politicians and 
power brokers in 
Delhi’s charmed 
circle may 
regard him as a 
bit of a joke, but 
the people in 
India lidten to 
Khushwant Singh 


launch a thousand controver¬ 
sies, it is at the galley stage now, and the 
book will be hitting the stands in a 
couple of months. 

"It was my daughter. Mala," says 
Singh, "who insisted that I write the 
story of my life. She wanted it to be my 
gift to her." 

Singh was only too willing to oblige, 
even agreeing to have the book publish¬ 
ed by his son-in-law, Ravi Dayal, rather 
than going with his usual publishers, 
Penguin India. But he admits, a trifle rue¬ 
fully, that Dayal has yet to comment on 
the manuscript. 

Does that mean that he doesn’t like it? 

"Well," laughs Singh, "he is a prudish 
fellow. Maybe he doesn’t approve of all 
that I’ve written in it." 

Well, if this is how his son-in-law 
feels, surely his wife’s reaction must 
have been even stronger? 

"Oh, she hasn’t read it. She’s just not 
interested." 

Prod him a little further, and the vete¬ 
ran journo admits that there has been 
some trepidation within the family 
whether the memoirs will 
embarrass them. And that 
his daughter who read 
- about three-four chap- 

nS aiM ters, confessed to feeling 

ikGrS ill relieved after doing so. 

, i So, what does the book 

Harmed contain? Is Khushwant 

may Singh doing a Balwant 

• Gargi and spilling the 

im 3$ 3 beans about the many 

ike blit women he loved and left 

- f . (or even those who loved 

IMG in and left him)? 

Hen to N °, s ay s siR gh, this is 

. - not that kind of book. It 

It Singn begins with his life in a 

Punjab village, his 
mmmmmmmmm childhood, how he beca¬ 



me an agnostic, and ends with a chapter 
on how he looks on death. 

That’s it? 

"Well, I have written about my first 
seduction and things like that. But you 
have to wait for the book to find out 
about that." 


T here are a lot of people who will be 
waiting for this book to come out, 
hoping against hope that they get away 
unscathed. For, while Khushwant Singh 
may do a pretty good impersonation of 
the lion in winter these days, there’s no 
getting around the fact that the most fam¬ 
ous Sardaiji in India has played a major 
role in the political life of this countiy — 
even if it was on the fringes, 
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There was, for instance, his now- 
celebrated closeness to the Gandhi fami¬ 
ly. Well, at least, he began as a friend of 
the family, before shifting his loyalties 
to the Sanjay-Maneka combine. 

Unlike most others who stuck by San- 
jay through the Emergency, and now 
feign ignorance at his name, Singh is not 
shy about owning up to the relationship. 
"I was very fond of Sanjay," he says, "I 
thought he had the makings of a fascist 
dictator, but he would have taken the 
country forward. He was a man with 
vision, impatience and no scruples." 

Surely that is the most dangerous com¬ 
bination of all? Wasn’t Singh scared of 
how badly wrong this could all go? 

"No, no, I was not worried. I thought 


that I had enough influence on him. 
After all, this whole idea of tree planting 
I implanted in his brain." 

The political naivete that this com¬ 
ment betrays was also evident in Singh’s 
actions after Sanjay’s death. Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi, who had never got along with 
Maneka, now proceeded to — in 
Singh's words — behave like a "cruel 
mother-in-law", belittling her younger 
daughter-in-law at every turn. At the 
first official function hosted by Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi after Sanjay’s death (a dinner held in 
the honour of Mrs Thatcher), Sonia and 
Rajiv sat at the head table with the other 
VIPs, while Maneka was seated with the 
staff. 

This, says Singh, was symptomatic of 


the way Indira Gandhi treated her youn¬ 
ger bahu , whom she never considered to 
be of the same class. "She never treated 
Sonia in that way," he adds, "even 
though her father was only a small-time 
I building contractor in Turin." 

Not that Singh interceded on 
Maneka\s behalf with Mrs Gandhi On 
the contrary, he was asked by Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi to come over to the house on several 
occasions to din some sense into 
Maneka’s head, and convince her that 
entering politics would he the worst pos¬ 
sible move she could make. Singh failed 
spectacularly in that task, and soon the 
entire nation was treated to the drama of 
Maneka leaving her mother-in-law’s 
house with her young son, Varun, never 
to return 

But why did Singh decide to side with 
Maneka rather than Mrs Gandhi? 

"I wasn’t given a choice," he laughs. 
"Maneka saw to it that I stayed with her. 
She would arrive at my Hindustan 
Times office every day, and soon 
enough Mrs Gandhi came to hear of it. 
And that was the end of me as far as she 
was concerned." 

So, was he pushed into making the 
wrong choice? 

"No, I was honest to myself in staying 
with Maneka." 

Not that he stayed with her tor very 
long. He was quoted in a magazine as 
saying that Maneka was frigid, and the 
Anands — both mother Amteshwar and 
daughter Maneka - - - cut him (lead after 
that. 

S ince that decade, Singh's involve¬ 
ment with national polities has been 
peripheral at best. He docs write the 
occasional column on the Kashmir pro¬ 
blem,‘the Bodo agitation or even the 
Ayodhya mess. But no longer does he 
have the inside track on politics that he 
did in those glory days. 

In fact, these days Singh can’t even 
rouse himself to interview as important 
a politician as Manmohan Singh. "One 
of these papers," he says vaguely, "set 
up an interview with him. Bm I refused 
to do it because I knew nothing about 
him." 

But surely he could have done some 
research? 

"Oh, they sent me some information, 
his bio-data and things like that But that 
wasn’t enough. I needed to know more 
about his personal life." 

Personal life? What on earth could 
lhat have to do with liberalisation? 
Except, of course, if Singh wanted to pro- 
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ve that his fellow Sikh was a libertine. 

It i*s, perhaps, this kind of horizontal 
thinking that has earned Singh the title 
of 'dirty old man’ with an excessive — 
some would say even obsessive — inter¬ 
est in sex. Certainly, he himself does his 
best to bolster that image, cracking dirty 
jokes and making lewd remarks almost 

Singh's friendship with 
Maneka Gandhi ended 
after he was quoted in a 
magazine as saying that 
Maneka was frigid. Both 
Maneka and her mother 
cut him dead after that 

on auto-pilot. But now, much to his 
chagrin no doubt, even that has ceased to 
shock, because, well, what else can you 
expect of Khushwant Singh? 

But even in the winter of his discon¬ 
tent, Singh continues to sell and sell, 
holding on light to his reputation as Indi¬ 
a's best-selling author. Even such books 
as Women And Men In My Life , 
a collection of newspaper profi¬ 
les, get into the third print, even though 
Singh himself is only too willing to pan 
it. "I should never have agreed to have it 
published,” he says now. "The profiles 
were just not good enough to be made 
into a book." The critics agreed with 
Singh, and gave the book unremittingly 
unfavourable reviews. 

His next project will probably meet 
with greater critical acclaim. Singh is 




currently hard at work on an anthology 
of his favourite love poetry in English, 
Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi. The book, to 
be called Making Love In Four 
languages, will be published by 
Penguin. Singh has already completed 
the English selection and is now going 
on to the Urdu section. 

He admits that he’s enjoying himself 
thoroughly in the process. Tve always 
had a special love for poetry. Because, 
you see, when you don’t have the advan¬ 
tages of either wealth or good looks, you 
can only seduce a woman by quoting 
poetry to her." 


W hatever be the truth 
of that matter, 
Singh’s dalliances with 
women arc a thing of the 
past. He turns 80 in 
August this year, and all 
he can summon up ener¬ 
gy for are long, lustful 
swims, brisk games of 
tennis and rambling 
walks when he is at his 
home in Kasauli. He 
sleeps for a couple of 
hours every afternoon 
and insists on dinner 
being served at 7 pm with 
the obligatory glass of 
whiskey, no matter what 
the venue. And, of cour¬ 
se, he never ever visits 
any home where Scotch 


K W‘** rtSln » h: continuing to sell and sell 


is not served. 

"I am in pretty good 
health at the moment," he 
says, "but at my age, you 
never know when it will 
all end." 

So, is the self- 
confessed agnostic begin¬ 
ning to get religion as 
the moment of meeting 
his Maker comes closer? 

"Not at all. In fact, my 
agnosticism is becoming 
stronger the older I get. 
Ever since my childhood 
I have found rituals mea¬ 
ningless and gradually 
discarded my religion. 
But I haw kept my Sikh 
identity because 1 liked 
the feeling of belonging 
to a particular 
community." 

Does he have any 
regrets in this long life of 
his? 

"Just one," says Singh "1 would have 
liked to have written the definitive Indi¬ 
an novel." 

Something on the lines of A Suitable 
Boy ? 

"Yes, that book is written in deceptive¬ 
ly simple language, but it is an amazing- 
1> accurate portrayal of society of the 
1950s in India. I think Vikram Seth did a 
superb job with that." 

But, it’s too late for that now, says 
Singh ruefully. Instead, he busies him¬ 
self with his columns, which earn him 
around Rs 50,000 a month, travels all 
over the country addressing various club 
functions and seminars, and is schedul¬ 
ed to visit Germany soon, where he will 
release a German language version of 
his book, Delhi , at Hamburg, and do a 
series of readings from it. Next on the 
cards is a visit to Italy, as part of another 
book promotion. 

It seems to be a somewhat hectic life 
for an 80-year-old: how does Singh cope 
with the pace? 

"Oh, I find everything a bit of a bore 
these days," he says regretfully. "I feel 
like a man who’s been in a picture galle¬ 
ry an hour too long." 

But despite the ennui, Singh doesn’t 
let the picture frames distract him from 
the larger canvas of life as he slouches 
towards the absolution that just might lie 
at the end of the road. For even if he 
doesn't believe in God, who’s to say that 
God doesn’t believe in him? • 

Semmm Qo»waml/New DalM 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


For sore eyes only 


DD *s tired serial , Shobha De ’s steamy saga and STAR ’5 absurd soap 


Exactly a year ago this 
^^^B week, India’s first dai- 
^B ly day-time soap was 
B bequeathed to the 
^B nation on Independcn- 
ce Day. Shanti had all 
BB^B the right ingredients, 
for success: two wealthy men who sit 
motionless at a chessboard (the pieces 
are, naturally, ivory) for hours, a fiery 
female reporter, and dollops of intrigue. 

This was Doordar- 
shan’s first step in its 
attempt to win back the 
viewers who had switch¬ 
ed loyalties to the immo¬ 
ral soaps on Star Plus 
wherein beauteous 

young women dally with 
the son, and then think 
nothing of carrying on 
with the father. 

Shanti (DD1, 2.20 pm) 
began well. It had brand- 
new faces, it was fast- 
moving and it managed 
to snaffle our interest. 

I Except for some long tedi- 
1 ous passages — when the 
! servants of the mansion 
(there are hordes of 
lackeys, as befitting the 
filthy rich) took over — 
our curiosity level was 
maintained: would Raj 
G J. Singh wear black sus¬ 
penders or stick to red? 

Would Shanti take her 
time about ruining 
Kamesh Mahadevan? 

Would Somesh know 
that his wife was sleeping 
with his friend, and simultaneously plot¬ 
ting his downfall? 

The possibilities were endless. Sadly, 
Shanti slumped after having taken off in 
directions from which its army of script¬ 
writers couldn’t rescue it. Daughters 
with lost memories dithered forever, 
sons languished in mental asylums and 
fathers in prison, and a mysterious mafia 
type ruled the roost. And everything 
became very dull. 

Last week, a chastened Shanti apolo¬ 
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gises to Smgh for a false, scurrilous arti¬ 
cle, Kamesh rebukes his mother tor visit¬ 
ing him in jail and a hood has a prolong¬ 
ed conversation with a metal box which 
is masquerading as the don. 

This muscular exchange goes back 
and forth, until the crook stumbles back¬ 
wards in panic, and fades out of the door 
accompanied by billowing smoke. 

Shanti finishes 238 episodes at the 
end of the month, but it doesn’t end 



In The Bold And The 
Beautiful Brooke 
first romances 
Ridge, then takes off 
in a hot-air balloon 
with his father 


there. It has been granted another 260 
episodes, which is good news for those 
enamoured of Mandira Bedi’s curly 
mane 

But Ronnie Screwvala and the rest of 
the* United Television (UTV) gang had 
better look sharp to prevent a wholesale 
conversion of the faithful to 

Swabhwuum , Shobha De’s steamy saga 
which unfolds half-an-hour later. We 
are told reliably that it is already happe¬ 
ning, and you can’t 
blame the poor viewer. 
Swabhimaan has Kitu 
Gidwani and her sheer 
chiffons, Mita Vashishth 
and her bedroom eyes, 
and altogether more licen¬ 
tiousness in one after¬ 
noon than Shanti has 
achieved in a whole year. 

In The Bold And The 
Beautiful , the soap res¬ 
ponsible for stirring up 
all the local action, the 
Foitester family gathers 
to see Eric and Brooke, 
the self-same lady who 
ensnared father and son, 
take otf jauntily in an hot¬ 
air balloon. 

"Do you know how to 
fly this?" she asks tremu¬ 
lously. "Oh, 1 have a 
map," he says airily, and 
flings it over the side, as 
the lovers disappear over 
the horizon. 

Meanwhile, the net¬ 
works have been full of 
the 50th anniversary of 
the Hiroshima-Nagasaki bombing. 
Apart from the usual Western-White 
guilt getting an airing, we are brought 
face-to-face once again with the terrify¬ 
ing impact of the atom bomb: massive 
loss of life, devastated cities and scarred 
survivors. 

Whether the bombing was justified or 
not will continue to exercise historic opi¬ 
nion, but the sight of the destruction 
warns us never to repeat history. • 









Sensitive areas 

Buildings in Delhi that 
are disabled-friendly 


OHH Heat* On Delhi's Aurobindo 
Marg, it is designed to welcome those 
who cannot move with the freedom of 
the common herd. It has ramps and 
slopes at the right gradient which 
facilitate the movement of both 
wheelchairs and prams. The space 
and planning that has gone into the 
construction makes shopping a 
pleasant experience for all. 


BLIND PL 


Offices, public areas and transport mak 



Jawahar Bhavan: easily 
negotiable 

Ja wahar Bhavan: The building which 
houses the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation 
has steps which are broad and flat, 
which people using crutches and 
calipers find convenient. There is a 
ramp along the steps that leads to the 
main buildmg and the elevator is wide 
and welcoming to those using 
wheelchairs. 

NaUdajr Ibb Ratal: Following 
international standards, it is fully 
accessible to the disabled. Besides a 
ramp, it also has a lavatory especially 
adapted for the handicapped. 

Opihar cioema had: The cinema is 
an eminently accessible place— 
whetherunintentionalivor bydesign 
—for movie-lovers who are afraid to 
tackle other public areas of 
entertainment because they cannot 
see or move well. It has a ramp from 
the car park to the ground floor which 
has a lift that can carry the person to 
the baicony of the cinema hall. 


Ram Kumar, a happy man before lu 
lost his legs , tried to resume his job as a 
salesman. But he found even getting to 
work next to impossible. Totally shatter¬ 
ed and hopeless now, he complains, 
"Getting into a bus at rush hours is a 
monumental task for a man on 
crutches." No driver was patient enough 
to wait till he hoisted himself slowly and 
painfully on board and the high steps to 
get in seemed almost surmountable. 

And then there \s Anup Jain. Afflicted 
with polio at the age of three, his parents 
tried very hard to get him admitted in a 
missionary school of high repute. The 
curt reply they got from the board was: 
"Our school is not planned in a way to 
facilitate the functioning of a boy on a 
“ wheelchair, and to make it accessible to 
him involves a lot of hassle. " 


■■loo much time/ Too 
K muc ^ lrou b| e / Those 

are the excuses bandied 
about for a myriad mista- 
■ kes m our civic develop¬ 
mental planning. What really lies at the 
bottom ol it all is a total lack of sensitivi¬ 
ty to that significant section of the 
public, the handicapped. 

And in offices and residential com¬ 
plexes, public transport and halls of lear¬ 
ning, the story of callousness lepeats 
itself. The Parliament, that hub of politi¬ 
cal activity, the Supreme Court, the seat 
of justice, Delhi Development Authori¬ 
ty housing complexes, hanks, post offi¬ 
ces and colleges all to date remain inac¬ 
cessible to our disabled. The number of 
slopes, ramps and lifts is minimal in 


Parliament 
House, that 
hub of 
political 
activity, to 
date remains 
inaccessible 
to 

paraplegics, 
who find the 
stairs 
daunting 
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o allowances for the disabled 


HE 


such public places; a major deterrent to 
the handicapped in the carrying on of 
their quotidian lives leave alone jobs 
that require special arrangements. 

A host of such people are fit to func¬ 


tion in society but are rendered unfit by 
the way society’s structures 


designed. This includes not only the han¬ 
dicapped and the disabled but the elder¬ 


ly and the sick as well 


Today a wide variety of aids is availa 


ble to help disabled people. They range 


from simple devices that assist walking, 


eating and going to the lavatoty, to 
electronic equipment that enables disabl¬ 


ed people to control a wheelchair, opera 


te a typewriter,, switch the television or 
lights on and off and answer the 


telephone 


But the questions that loom large are 
— how much of this can be put to good 
use? And till such time as they arc, how 
can our disabled be socially integrated 7 






he ministry of welfare has taken up 
the issue with various other mini¬ 
stries, but the pace at which things are 
moving spells only despair for even the 
most hopeful. "Ours is a coordinating 
ministry,” explains A.K. Chaudhary, the 
joint secretary at the ministry of welfare, 
"and since we are consumers, we can 
only talk to other ministers to speed 
things up—not make them happen.” 

The government does not have any 
concrete proposals on making roads and 
railways, post offices, courts etc. tho¬ 
roughly accessible. And it was only 
after a prolonged 
wait that Sliastri Bhavan 
and Vigyan Bhavan have 
ramps for wheelchair 
users. 

Sanjeev Sachdeva, the 
founder-member of the 
Muscular Dystrophy 
Association of India and 
a research assistant at the 
Lok Sabha secretariat, 
avers, "No amount of talk¬ 
ing helps. We tried gett¬ 
ing a ramp made at the 
Ramesh Nagar post offi¬ 
ce, but to no avail." 

The Gole Dak Khana 
(the General Post Off cc) 
•near the Parliament has 
only two steps at the entr¬ 
ance but those, too. requi¬ 
re a ramp for a wheelchair 
user to negotiate. Even a 
minor construction like 
this needs to be okayed 
by the Archaeological 
Survey of India under 
whose purview the build¬ 
ing falls. The Super 
Bazaar at Connaught 
Place has a similar pro¬ 
blem and remains 
inaccessible. 




Where wheelchairs are 
not welcome 

ParliMMtt: On 31 July 1995. Javed 
Abidi of the Disability Rights Group 
organised a walk from Jantar Mantar 
to Parliament House to present a 
memorandum to the Speaker of the 
lok Sabha on the forthcoming Bill on 
the rights of the disabled. Ironically, 
the disabled people found Parliament 
House totally inaccessible. There are 
nine steps constructed in such a way 
that, wheelchair users couldn’t think 
of entering the building. 

_ RUMNp^fiHARMA j ^ 
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At Cottag’e Industries: no 

elevators 

Cottage Industries Emporium: This 
has been shifted recently to its new 
venue, the Jawahar Vyapar Bhavan, 
the building owned by the State 
Trading Corporation on the capital’s 
posh Janpath. The new construction 
has three floors and no elevator. 

BMiooMaotM complexes: There 
are no slopes and no elevators. The 
passages and the staircases are too 
narrow for the maneuvering of 
wheelchairs. 

BOA and ether public parts: All of 

them have turnstile gates to deter 
cattle, but it is the disabled for whom 
they present the greatest deterrent. 

MoriiH ea aod ltyatt It og eni y Hotels 

The two premier hotels of Delhi are 
not disabled-friendly at all. At the 
Meridian, the coffee shop is on a 
raised platform and the steps that . 

lead to it do not have a ramp. The 
gee® tor the Hyatt. 
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Where the learning is easy 

AmdrJyoti school has room for the handicapped 

A t this integrated school run by the Amar Jyotl Trust at Karkardooma, the 
400 students from nursery to class eight include both the able and the 
, handicapped. 

* There are ramps and slopes aH around the building complex and the 

school also plies a disabled-friendly bus that seats 32, the first of Its kind. 
This bus was designed by the Swaraj Mazda team and was donated to the 
school by Sonia Gandhl. lt has been operative since November 1993. 

The bus has a camp system which is easier to operate and the cost of 
production is low compared to the lift system more popular in the West. 
There is a plank set on bad-bearings on the undercarriage of the bus which 
can be pulled out to allow children in wheelchairs to descend smoothly. The 
surface Is rough to enstfiettat the wheelchair does not slide out of control. 

inside fits wide-entranced bus 
are slots for two wheelchairs which 
have clamps and belts to hold the 
chair in place when the bus moves. 

The limiting factor Is that the 
ramp is not long enough to have the 
right gradient for fire wheelchairs to 
wneeiin on their own. Some help is 
required to push the chair onto the 
ramp. 

Surprisingly, the entire cost of 
redesigning and adapting the bus 
<fid not cross Rs 12,000. 


grip for shoes or tyres. 

Javed Abidi, who manages the disabi¬ 
lity cell at the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation, 
feels very strongly for the cause. 
"People have not been sensitised 
enough," he says. "They cannot empathi¬ 
se with the rest who face these everyday 
problems of inaccessibility What we 
are saying is that an accessible society is 
a friendly society. It makes life easier for 
not only the disabled but the sick and the 
elderly also." 

A beginning has been made in some 
areas of the capital (see box) where sensi¬ 
tive planning promotes the participation 
of the disabled, and the ministry of welfa¬ 
re has plans to make a part of Delhi 
handicapped-friendly, but for the assimi¬ 
lation of the disabled into the main- 


W hile the scenario at home is so 
glum, it is mandatory in America 
to have a building environment which is 
accessible to the disabled. The Ameri¬ 
cans With Disability Act makes it clear 
that discrimination on any grounds is 
not permissible. Railways and transport 
are adapted accordingly and it is incumb¬ 
ent on the authorities to make all areas 
suitable for use by the crippled, the old 
and the blind. 

"The making of a more accessible 
building environment does not require 
too much money or labour," feels Lai 
Advani, the former director of the Natio¬ 
nal Institute for the Visually Handicap¬ 
ped. "The All India Confederation of the 
Blind, for instance, has a simple device 
such as a beeper at the gate for the blind 
to find their way." 

No elaborate arrangements have to be 
made. For wheelchair users the problem 
of negotiating steps can be overcome by 
getting ramps made or by installing port¬ 
able ramps. The provision for a lift 



At Amar Jyoti, wide ramps surround the 
schoolhouse and a specially designed bus 
gets handicapped children to their classes 
safely and comfortably 


vhich is compact and unobtrusive 
should always be made. Lift buttons 
should have Braille rrtarkings for the 
blind, floors should not be slippery as 
this can prove fatal for people on 
crutches or calipers, and footpaths must 
have cuts and slopes to allow a firmer 


stream of community life, what we need 
is enthusiastic cooperation from differ¬ 
ent segments of society, expertise, equip¬ 
ment, funds and a society which upholds 
the motto, ‘An accessible society is a 
friendly society.’ • 
AitfuPMNto/NmwDmlhl 
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A different ball game 

A former manager of the Indian cricket team is charged with fraud 


F ly-by-night travel agencies conn¬ 
ing gullible clients is a common 
enough phenomenon. But ever 
heard of celebrities taking a travel firm 
for a ride? This is exactly what happened 
in the capital recently and the man who 
has been charged with fraud is none 
other than P.R. Man Singh, the manager 
of the Indian cricket team which won the 
World Cup in 1983. Singh, it is alleged, 
conned Augustine Travels, a Delhi- 
based company, of Rs 12.23 lakh. 

It all started when Sumeet Kaelcy, 
owner of Augustine Travels, received a 
letter from one Sandip Guha of Paras 
Marketing Services on 17 
June, 1994, requesting 
him to arrange air 
tickets and foreign 
exchange for 20 
cricketers and other offi¬ 
cials of the Hyderabad 
Blues Cricket Club 
(HBCC), a well-known 
outfit with which Man 
Singh is associated. 

Ouha, who claimed that 
he was the tour manager 
of HBCC, said that 
cricketers were going to 
play some matches in the 
UK and Bermuda. 

Man Singh apparently 
paid for the foreign 
exchange, but took the 
tickets on credit, promis¬ 
ing to pay up as soon as 
the team returned from its 
overseas tour. Augustine 
Travels promptly issued 
the tickets. 

After the cricketers returned to India, | 
Sandeep Guha issued three cheques on 
the Bank of Rajasthan, Karol Bagh 
branch, totalling Rs 9.90 lakh. But when 
Kaeley presented these cheques to the 
bank, they were returned with the endor¬ 
sement, "insufficient funds". 

When Augustine Travels got back to 
Guha about this, he issued a fresh set of 
cheques, which bounced again. Inter¬ 
estingly, one of the cheques was drawn 
on the Royal Bank of Scotland, Lincoln, 
for 10,000 pound sterling. When the tra¬ 


vel agency presented this to its banker, it 
was informed that the cheques were for¬ 
ged. Apparently, the Royal Bank of Scot¬ 
land had conveyed to ANZ Gnndlays 
Bank in London and in Delhi that, "the 
original cheque was reported stolen and 
the matter has been handed to the police 
in Lincoln for investigation". 

This got Sumeet Kaeley worried. He 
got in touch with Man Singh in Hydera¬ 
bad, who blamed Guha for all this. At 
one point, he even said that Guha had 
run away with the money. 

But why did Augustine Travels issue 



P.R. Man Singh (circled), who was 
manager of the Indian cricket team 
which won the World Cup in 1983, is 
quite a celebrity in cricketing 
circles. And he is a veteran in 
organising overseas tours for local 
cricket dubs 


the tickets on credit? Kaeley says that 
his clients were mostly reputed industri¬ 
al houses and celebrities. And since Man 
Singh himself is quite a well-known per¬ 
sonality in the capital, he had no reason 
to doubt his intentions. 

Of course, it’s true that P.R. Man 
Singh is a celebrity of sorts. Apart from 
being the manager of the cricket team 
that won the World Cup_ in England in 
1983, Singh himself is a cricketer of 
some repute —’he played in the Ranji 
Trophy in the Sixties. Moreover. Singh 
is closely associated with the HBCC, a 
reputed Hyderabad-based cricket¬ 
ing club where the likes 
of Mohammad Azharud- 
din and Pravin Amre 
have played. 

, In fact, most of the 
HBCC’s overseas tours 
are handled by Singh, 
who is quite a veteran in 
this field. Says a source 
close to the HBCC, "For 
several years now, Singh 
has been organising 
cricket tours to the West 
Indies, East Africa, 
Kenya and Singapore." 

Man Singh is also 
quite a well-known figu¬ 
re in cricketing circles. 
He is reputed to have in 
his possession the largest 
collection of videotapes 
and books on the game. 
But where did his money 
come from? 

Singh owned a large number 
of bars and liquor shops in Andhra 
Pradesh till the state government impos¬ 
ed prohibition. 

Augustine Travels now plans to take 
legal action against Man Singh and 
Guha to recover the money. In fact, the 
travel agency has already moved the 
courts. Singh, too, has applied for an anti¬ 
cipatory bail. As for Sandeep Guha, he 
has simply vanished into thin air. • 

K.S. Hmrmymnmn/ Nmw Dmttti 
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BEHIND TOE AKAU REVIVAL: Prakash Siwh Badal 


Politic s of peace 

Radicals lose ground as the Shiromani Akali Dal opts for Prakash 
Singh Badal*s moderate line 


Today, Punjab is try¬ 
ing desperately to put 
its strife-tom past 
behind it. The guns 
have been silenced 
and life has gradually 
returned to normal. In 
this changed scenario, 
the Akali Dal has 
decided to relinquish its path of extrem¬ 
ism and opt for a moderate line. 

The decade-long turbulence in 
Punjab had badly affected the Akali Dal. 
During the Eighties, when terrorism was 
at its peak, the party was plagued by 
infighting. In fact, it began to resemble a 
rag-tag outfit — thoroughly disjointed 


and disorganised. 

But, now, with peace returning to the 
state, the Akali Dal is showing signs of 
emerging as an important political force 
once again. The newly-formed working 
committee of the Shiromani Akali Dal 
seems all for the elimination of those 
radical political wings which still 
believe in the rule of the gun. 

Political observers feel that the majo¬ 
rity of the Akali leaders have now begun 
to realize that the demand for Khalistan 
was primarily a "foreign idea". They 
now have it that the Sikhs in Punjab did 
not really want a separate state, and that 
militancy was ‘imposed' on the masses. 

Besides, the Shiromani Akali Dal is 


aware that its support base in the state 
has been considerably eroded over the 
past decade. Having failed to present a 
united front during the years of turmoil, 
the Akali Dal had lost both credibility 
and popularity. Now, the Shiromani 
Akali Dal is determined to renew its ties 
with the masses. 

And at the centre of the resurgence is 
Prakash Singh Badal. A confirmed 
madhya panthi , Badal had confounded 
supporters when he too had leaned 
towards the hardliners when terrorism in 
the state was at its peak. He had begun 
attending bhog ceremonies held in 
honour of slain terrorists and publicly 
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glorifying them as martyrs who had died 
fighting the Government of India. 
Badal’s ambiguous stance had been one 
of the primary causes for the fragmenta¬ 
tion of the Akali Dal. 

But now, Prakash Singh Badal seems 
determined to provide the much-needed 
leadership to revive the political fortu¬ 
nes of the Akali Dal. And he has clearly 
indicated that ‘democracy’ and ‘modera¬ 
tion’ will be the key words in the present 
set-up. 

In a significant move, Badal ousted 
Simranjeet Singh Mann from the Shiro- 
vnani Akali Dal. Simranjit Singh Man¬ 
n’s dogged adherence to the ideology ol 
extremism had prompted this move. 
Mann’s efforts to challenge the leader¬ 
ship of Prakash Singh Badal had only scr- 


Akal Takht jathedar , finally seems to be 
crystallising. Political stalwarts like 
Badal and G.S. Tohra have come toge¬ 
ther to foster unity within the Dal and 
give it a definite direction. 

Another leader who should play an 
important role m the present set-up is 
Surjit Singh Barnala. The former chief 
minister of Punjab was the only Akali 
leader who was steadfast in his belief 
that violent secession!sm would never 
serve the purpose of the Akali Dal But 
both Tohra and Badal had fallen out 
with Mann because of his ‘soil’ stance 

Barnala was severely censured by the 
Akal Takht for sending armed security 
forces into the Golden Temple to flush 
out terrorists in 1986-87, while he was 
CM. He was declared a tnnkhaya 



SIDELINED: Simranjit Singh Mann 


z (agent) by the Takht for 
| allowing ‘Operation 
2 Black ThunjJer’ to be car¬ 
ried through. This had ser¬ 
ved to widen the rift bet¬ 
ween Barnala and the 
other Akali stalwarts. 

But then, eventually, 
Tohra, Badal and the 
others chose to join Bar¬ 
nala in his bid to restore 
order in the state's politi¬ 
cal arena. And now, with 
the Lok Sabha polls just a 
few months away and the 
elections to the Punjab 
Assembly due in 1997, 
the Akali leaders have 
finally buried their past 
differences. 

The new ‘moderate’ 
Akali leadership is fully 
aware that it must look 
for poll alliances in a bid 
to return to power in the 
stale. Already, Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) leader 
Balramji Dass Tandon 


ved to isolate him further from the majo¬ 
rity in the Akali Dal. This was clear from 
the resounding victory of Badal’s candi• 
dates over Mann’s in the recently - 
concluded elections to the Delhi Gurud- 
wara Management Committee. 

Now, Mann is likely to join hands 
with Akali Dal (Rode) with the support 
of Damdami Taksal. Jasbir Singh Rode 
is the brother of Sant Jamail Singh 
Bhindranwale. This faction of the Akali 
Dal enjoys very little popular support. 

But this apart, the Akalis seem to be 
have left their differences behind. The 
unity which has been elusive so far, des¬ 
pite repeated interventions from the 


has welcomed the return of the Akalis 
into the moderate fold. He has said that 
Badal has given a boost to the nationalist 
forces of the country and deserved to be 
congratulated. 

This polarisation was quite evident 
during the Dclhi-Gurudwara elections 
last month when the BJP extended full 
support to the Badal camp. Similarly, all 
the Opposition parties had supported the 
Shiromani Akali Dal in the Giderbaha 
by-election against the Congress(l). 

Thus, even as social order is being 
restored in Punjab, new political equa¬ 
tions are fast emerging in the stale • 
*Mto Shmrma/Chmndigarh 
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A messy 
affair 

Cholera and 
gastro-enteritis take on 
epidemic proportions in 
the capital 

The capital is in the 
grips of a severe out¬ 
break of cholera and 
gastro-enteritis. With 
the diseases assuming 
epidemic proportions, 
hundreds of people 
have been affected. 
But this has hardly come as a surpri¬ 
se to the residents of the capital. For, the 
outbreak ol such water-borne diseases 
has become something of an annual phe¬ 
nomenon in Delhi. 



UNFAZED: Delhi's health minister 
Harshvanlhan 


With the onset of pionsoon, the capi¬ 
tal sees an alarming rise in cases of 
cholera and gastro-enteritis every year. 
And the Delhi government has, once 
again, failed to cope with the crisis. 

This year, cholera first broke out in 
Hauz Rani, a village in South Delhi, and 
then quickly spread to other parts of the 
capital — mainly East Delhi and other 
slum colonies. Hundreds of cases of 
gastro-enteritis have been reported in 
government hospitals and private clinics 
during the last fortnight. 

But Delhi’s health minister, Dr. Har- 
shvardhan, seems convinced that there 
is little cause for concern. "This year, 
cases of cholera and gastro-enteritis are 
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less than that reported last year/' he told 
Sunday. "Six hundred choleia cases 
were reported last yeai as against this 
year’s 303. The official figure lor gastro¬ 
enteritis cases was 10,000 last yeai, as 
compared to 8,000 this time So, there is 
no reason to panic " 

According to the health minister, the 
Delhi government had launched an 
intensive campaign in ensuie propei 
sanitation "In ordei to prevent such epi¬ 
demics, we had launched a major con¬ 
tact programme for the people whereby 
seveial residents were asked to report 
the samtaiy conditions in then respec¬ 
tive colonies and also Ik ip the municipal 
authorities to keep the area clean. Besi¬ 


Mukesh Sharma. "About 8,000 children 
in the capital have suffered in the current 
outbreak of cholera Even though the 
government has been speaking about the 
need to provide clean water, there has 
| been little action on thisfront. For jnstan- 
j ce, out of 108 villages in the capital, 84 
| are > et to be provided with proper drink* 
mg facilities." 

Meanwhile, the Delhi government 
has ordered a probe into the death of 
three people who were suffering from 
cholera. The inquiry will he conducted 
by Ramesh Chandra, a senior IAS offi¬ 
cer. Chief minister Madan I al Khurana 
has also asked the municipal commissio¬ 
ner to lake stringent measures against 



WATER WOES: an affected area in a Delhi slum 


des, we have provided the city with 
71,000 water tanks." 

But all this has done little to clean up 
the mess in the capital. Garbage dumps 
are visible practically everywhere 
except in the VIP areas And 
sanitation facilities seem to havebypass- 
cd the places where the dreaded diseases 
have broken out. Several colonies, inclu¬ 
ding those at Hau/ Ram, are still using 
shallow, contaminated water. 

On 7 August, during the inaugural ses¬ 
sion of the Assembly, the Opposition 
attacked the Bharatiya Janata Part) 
(BJP) government for its failure to con¬ 
tain the spread of the diseases The Con¬ 
gress (1) and the Janata Dal also initiated 
an adjournment motion against chief 
minister Madan Lai Khurana. 

According to Congress (l) legislator 


officials found guilty of negligence in 
the fight against gastro-enientis and 
choleia 

To combat the cholera menace, the 
Delhi government has distributed chlori¬ 
ne tablets which can purify contaminat¬ 
ed water. A\nd health workers have been 
visiting the affected areas and advising 
residents to drink only boiled water 

"If the locality is kept clean in terms 
of garbage and clean water is provided 
to people, the epidemic will be easy to 
tackle," said Delhi's health minister. 

But that is exactly what the Delhi 
government has failed to do And unless 
it can lake some concrete steps to clean 
up the city and provide proper sanita¬ 
tion, such diseases will continue to pla¬ 
gue the capital. • 

K.S. Narayanan/Now Delhi 


An arrested ULFA leader 
reveals that the outfit is 
ready to strike back with a 
vengeance 

Alter being battered 
in two successive 
army operations — 
Operation Bajrang 
and uperation Rhino 
— the banned United 
Liberation Front of 
ASSAM Assam (ULFA) has 
now regrouped and 
decided to strike back w ith a vengeance. 

Contrary to its earlier practice of choo¬ 
sing ‘soft’ targets, the outfit is now laun¬ 
ching a direct attack on the police and 
security forces. In the first week of 
August, ULFA cadres killed eight mem¬ 
bers of a police patrol party in an 
ambush in Kamrup district. 

This was followed by a daring attack 
on a police station and a Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF) camp, killing two 
jawan\ of the para-military force in the 
state’s Darrang distnet. This attack, on 5 
August, was a combined offensive 
by the ULFA and the Bodo Security For¬ 
ce (BdSF). 

According to intelligence agencies, 
these deadly attacks are a pointer to the 
fact that the ULFA now possesses 
highly-sophisticated arms and ammuni¬ 
tion. Besides the mandatory AK-47 and 
AK-56 series of assault rifles, the ultras 
have now laid their hands on rocket 
launchers as well. At least three rocket 
launchers were used in the attack on the 
CRPF camp on 5 August. 

That the ULFA today is armed to the 
teeth has been confirmed by the ULFA’s 
self-styled foreign secretary Sasha 
Choudhuiy, who was captured by the 
army during the ‘Operation Golden 
Bird’, carried out along the 
Mizoram-Bangladesh border in April. 

Choudhury has confirmed that the 
ULFA is shopping far and wide for arms 
and ammunition. He told his interroga- - 
tors that Rs 3 crore was transmitted to 
Romania recently by ULFA 
Commander-in-Chief Paresh Barua to 
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procure arms. Barua, according to Chou- 
dhury, had also got in touch with Sikh 
militants in the United States of Ameri¬ 
ca in an effort to forge an alliance. 

More significantly, the captured fore¬ 
ign secretary has revealed that he and 
Barua — who is believed to be holed up 
in Dhaka — had entered into a contract 
with Myanmar’s Karen National Union 
(KNU) to purchase large quantities of 
arms. According to Choudhury, he and 
the C-in-C travelled to the KNU head¬ 
quarters in Myanmar in February 1993. 
Though Barua returned to his base in 
Dhaka, Choudhury remained there for 
over a year before travelling back to 


be brought to a suitable place from 
where it could be easily brought into 
India. The KNU" then persuaded the 
Arkan Liberation Party to transport the 
consignment to a place between Mang- 
daw and Bhuthidaung by using a fishing 
trawler. 

Temporary camps were then set up 
inside Myanamar, bordering ; 
Bangladesh, lor the activists of the j 
People's Liberation Army (PLA). the j 
AM Tripura Tribal Front (ATTF) and the ! 
ULFA, who were to trek back into India 
with the arms and ammunition 

The combined batch of ULFA, PLA 
and ATTF cadres thus began then 
march through the dense jungles in early 


Paresh Barua. vice-chairman Pradip 
Gogol and general secretary Golap Bar¬ 
ua - has lost a lot of credibility among 
the cadres because oi "inadequacy of 
leadership". 

Hut despite this, the outfit has had lit¬ 
tle difficulty in making fresh recruit' 
ments According to Choudhury, the 
new leeniits woic tough and willing to 
undcigo hardships, lie cited the exam¬ 
ple of the gioup which tickked through 
the jungles oi Myanmar and said: "They 
did not relent before the liercc attack of 
the Myanmarese forces/’ 

Choudhury apparently told his inter¬ 
rogators that a large number of ULFA 
cadres are being aimed with a view to 



SPILLING THE BEANS: ULFA leader Sasha Choudhury (extreme left) in police < ustody 


Dhaka in March 1994. 

The deal for arms was Finalised in 
June last year when Choudhury went 
back to the KNU headquarters and paid 
the KNU chief US $200,000 for pur¬ 
chase of the weapons. ULFA’s shopp¬ 
ing list, as revealed by Choudhury. 
makes impressive reading: 

• AK-47s: 775 

• rocket launchers: 10 

• shells for the rocket launchers: 150 

• general-purpose machine guns* 65 

• .32 pistols: 50 

• 9 mm pistols: 50 

• ammunition: 1.5 lakh cartons and one 
lakh loose* 

But then arose the problem of trans¬ 
portation. The ULFA wanted the arms to 


April. According to Choudhury, this 
group was engaged in heavy gun- 
battles, first with the Myanmarese 
troops and then with the Indian Army in 
mid-April. 

On IS April, a group of PLA mem¬ 
bers, led by self-styled Major John, got 
separated from the rest which finally led 
to the killing of 39 ULFA-ATTF 
members and the capture of another 40 
of them. 

Choudhury himself, along with three 
others, was nabbed by the Assam Rifles 
after he had entered Mizoram. 

The self-styled foreign secretary, 
who is in his mid-3()s, also shed light on 
some of the lesser-known aspects of the 
ULFA. According to him, the outfit’s 
permanent standing committee — com¬ 
prising chairman Arabinda Rajkhowa, 


step up the outfit's struggle to gain 
"autonomy" 

He also said that the ULFA’s general 
council was to have taken a lormal deci¬ 
sion on its stance during the forthcom¬ 
ing Lok Sabha elections. Choudhury, 
however, was captured before that. But 
the ULFA’s foreign secretary has indica¬ 
ted that the outfit will support some poli¬ 
tical parties which were favourably dis¬ 
posed towards it. 

vSasha Choudhury’s revelations clear¬ 
ly indicate that the ULFA is very much 
on the warpath And Assam’s director- 
general of police (DGP) Ranju Das, fear¬ 
ing that the violence in the state may 
escalate, has ordered the security forces 
to be on the alert • 

min A. Qokhnlm/Quwahntf 
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Hot seat 


A bitter battle breaks out 
between two groups of the 
state Congress over the 
Mahasamund constituency 

Factionalism is fast 
becoming the key¬ 
word of the state Con¬ 
gress unit in Madhya 
hddesh hven though 
the Lok Sabha polls 
are still some time 
away, a bitter battle 
has already broken 
I out between Union minister for water 
' resources. V.C. Shukla, and Pa wan 
Diwan. And the seat of contention: the 
Mahasamund constituency. 

Pawan Diwan, Congress MP from 
Mahasamund, first shot into prominen¬ 
ce as a poet-activist in the Chhattisgarh 
region. He contested the Vidhan Sabha 
polls in 1972 as an Independent and lost 
to the Congress(I) candidate Shyama 
Charan Shukla. In 1977, Pawan Diwan 
rode the anti-Congress wave to defeat 
S.C. Shukla, the then Congress chiel 
minister of MP, on a Janata Party ticket. 

Diwan went on to become a minister 




STAKING A CLAIM: Union minister 
V.C. Shukla 


of state in the Janata government. In 
1980, he resigned from the ministership 
and set up the Chhattisgarh Party. He 
lost the Lok Sabha polls from Raipur. In 
1984, Arjun Singh, the then chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh, took the 
initiative and persuaded Pawan Diwan 
to join the Congress. 

The antagonism between Pawan 
Diwan and the Shukla brothers dates 
back to the Seventies. And Mahasa¬ 


mund, the traditional stronghold of the 
Shuklas, has witnessed many a political 
battle between Diwan and the Shuklas. 
In 1988, Diwan lost to V.C. Shukla, then 
a Janata(S) candidate. In 1990, Pawan 
Diwan won from Mahasamund on a Con¬ 
gress ticket after V.C. Shukla had shift¬ 
ed to Raipur. 

Now, V.C. Shukla is keen to move 
back to Mahasamund, where he conti¬ 
nues to command a large following. 
V.C. Shukla has already made his inten¬ 
tions clear at a series of public functions 
held at Mahasamund recently. Diwan 
alleges that V.C. Shukla is hell-bent on 
creating trouble in his constituency. 

The Shukla lobby lias alleged that 
Pawan Diwan is being fustigated by the 
breakaway Congress (Tiwari). To 
pre-empt the Shuklas’ moves to alienate 
him from the Rao camp, Diwan has gone 
ahead and signed an ‘affidavit of loyal¬ 
ty’, pledging support to Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao. 

Ever since, Diwan seems most confi¬ 
dent about bagging the Congress ticket 
to contest from Mahasamund. "There is 
no reason why I should be denied the par¬ 
ty ticket from Mahasamund," says 
Pawan Diwan. But he is then quick to 
add that the final decision would be tak¬ 
en by the high command. • 

M. V. Kher/Raipur 


Winds of change 

The Akhil Bharatiya Gorkha League threatens the 
authority of Subash Ghisingh in the hill districts of 
West Bengal 


T he Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Coun¬ 
cil (DGHC) chief Subash Ghi¬ 
singh is facing a serious challenge in 
his very own ‘hill kingdom’. Enscon¬ 
ced in Lai Kuthi, his official residen¬ 
ce in West Bengal’s picturesque hill 
district of Daijeeling. Ghisingh’s 
authority is being threatened by 
the Akhil Bharatiya Gorkha League 
(ABGL). 

In the last few months, the ABGL, 
led by Ghisingh’s one-time lieuten¬ 
ant Cheten Sherpa, has gained in 
popularity in Darjeeling and its 
sub-divisions. 

. This has also drawn the attention 
of the Left Front government in Cal¬ 


cutta. Last fortnight, a seven- 
member delegation of the ABGL, led. 
by Cheten Sherpa, met the West 
Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu in 
Writers Building, the state secretari¬ 
at. During the meeting, the ABGL 
presented a memorandum to the CM 
highlighting corruption rad misuse 
of funds by the DGHC chief Subash 
Ghisingh. 

"Daijeeling is reeling under the 
dictatorship of Ghisingh. In die last 
couple of years, Ghisingh and his 
council have misused the develop¬ 
ment funds that have been disbursed. 
by the Centre and the state fin- the 
development of das hills," Cheten 


Sherpa told Sunday. 

What’s* more, Sherpa feels that 
Ghisingh’s plan to develop roads in 
the hills is just another ploy to siphon 
funds. "For instance, he spends Rs SO 
| lakh to construct a stretch of one km, 
which is ridiculous. And all these pro¬ 
jects have no formal plans or 
estimates." 

"This is one of the main reasons. 
why I left the DGHC. Moreover, Ghi¬ 
singh is neglecting the education of 
the bill people. He deliberately keeps 
them illiterate so that they are Hot cap¬ 
able of revolt," said Sherpa.. 

The memorandum which the 1 
ABGL presented to the West Bengal 
chief minister comprised die follow¬ 
ing points: 


• Measures to check the corfuptihh 
charges levelled against the DGHC 
and regular auditing of projects 
undertaken by the council. * ' 
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TRIPURA 


ed that the administrator would continue 
until the next election to the municipali¬ 
ty was held. 

Chakraborty’s petition to the court rai¬ 
ses the following points: 


Veteran CPI(M) leader Nripen Chakraborty drags the 
state government to court 

The long-standing dis¬ 
pute between expelled 
CPI(M) stalwart Nrip¬ 
en Chakraborty and 
the Left Front govern¬ 
ment in Tripura has 
taken an interesting 
turn. On I August, the 
veteran political 
leader filed a ‘public interest’ case again¬ 
st the ruling government in an effort to 
force early elections to the Agartala 
Municipality. 

In a petition filed in the Agartala Divi¬ 
sion Bench of the Guwahati High Court, 

Chakraborty alleged that the govern¬ 
ment had violated Schedule 20 of the Tri¬ 
pura Municipal Act (MCA), 1994. The 
Act clearly stated that the municipal elec¬ 
tion must be held within six months of 
the body being dissolved. According 
to the Act, the elections to the munici¬ 
pality should have been held within 20 
April, 1995. 

The government had appointed an 
administrator on 4 January, 1995. In the 
order of appointment, it was clearly stat- 



ANGRY OLD HUM: former chief 
minister Nripen Chakraborty 


panchayats. 

• Funds from the Centre and the state 
to be allotted directly to the 
panchayats. 


* Tea gardens and the adjoining villa- 
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ges to be included in the hill council 
and brought under the Panchayati 
Raj system. 

Trouble for Subash Ohisingh 
began in the general council meeting 
which was held in the month of June. 
The meeting revealed the growing 
political discontent and the waning 
popularity of Ghisingh in the hills. 
The ABGL embarrassed the DGHC 
chief by asking him to publicly 
account for the funds provided by the 
Centre and the state for the develop¬ 
ment of civic facilities in the hills. 

But the major bone of contention 
between the DGHC and the ABGL 
continues to be the functioning of the 
village panchayats. Last year, Ghi- 
singh twice deferred the panehayat 
elections and finally, when it was 
held, the DGHC boycotted the polls. 
Ghisingh. perhaps, fears that the 
authority of the panchayats and the 
growing popularity of the ABGL — 
which performed well in the polls— 


• The present udministratoi must be 
removed from his post. 

• All the orders passed by the admi¬ 
nistrator after 24 April must be Heated as 
illegal and thus, cancelled 

• The court should appoint an officer on 
special duty until elections are held. 

• An electoral body should be formed. 

Chakraborty has further alleged that 
the present municipal set-up is corrupt. 
"It is necessary to give a blow to the 
leaders of the Left Front so that they 
awake from their deep sleep. They can¬ 
not leave the municipality with some 
bureaucrats," said ihc foimer CP1(M) 
Politburo member. 

The case came up for hearing on 7 
August and Justice N.G. Das, in his inte¬ 
rim verdict, said that all decisions of the 
administrator as well as the Ix*ft Front 
government would remain subject to the 
decision of the court. 

It looks as if Nripen ( hakrahorty has 
succeeded in his effort to embarrass the 
Left Front and it is now up to the state 
government to ensure that this issue 
does not snowball into a major political 
controversy. • 

Jmymnta Bhattaeharya/Agartala 


could well jeopardise his position. 

Also, die ABGL and several 
non-DGHC councillors have alleged 
that Ghisingh has been violating the 
strictures laid down by the Centre for 
the disbursement of funds to pan¬ 
chayats and those earmarked for the 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana Scheme for 
the development of rural areas in the 
district 

According to the ABGL, in 
both cases, the Centre lays down that 
80 per bent of the funds should be 
directly handed over to the pan¬ 
chayats. "But the entire money is 
being cornered by the DGHC. This 
must be stopped if the hills are to 
develop," said Taranga Pandit, an 
ABGL functionary. 

And this new political force in die 
hills seems determined to stop Ghi¬ 
singh’s "malpractices". So, unless 
Subash Ghisingh acts, and acts fast, 
his self-proclaimed ‘kingdom’ could 
well slip out of his bands very soon. • 
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Clash off t he titans 

J.B. Patnaik and Biju Patnaik are busy trading 
corruption charges 



ORISSA 


The two strongmen of 
Orissa politics — 
chief minister J.B. Pal- 
naik and Janata Dal 
leader Biju Patnaik — 
are at it again. Trading 
corruption charges 
has long been a favou- 
rite occupation for 
both the arch rivals and with the Lok 
Sabha polls not loo far away, things 
have now hotted up further. 

In what is being viewed as a classic 
case of political vendetta, the vigilance 
department under the J.B. Patnaik rule 
has filed a comiption case against Biju 
Patnaik. The Janata Dal supremo has 
been accused of granting an alleged Rs 7 
crore concession to Ballarpur Industries 
Limited (BILT) on royalty on bamboo 
being supplied for its two paper mills in 
Orissa. The Biju Patnaik government 
had allegedly doled out the favour after 
it had sold the two sick units at Choud- 
war and Jeypore to BILT in 1991. 

It is evident that the state Congress 
has not forgotten how the Biju Patnaik 
government had filed vigilance cases 
against J.B. Patnaik and 11 of his former 
colleagues after conducting raids on 
their houses. While J.B. Patnaik has 
emerged unscathed from the charge of 
acquiring assets beyond his known sour¬ 
ces of income, none of the other Con¬ 
gress leaders has yet been pinned down. 

And the vigilance case against Biju 
Patnaik seems to be perfectly timed. 
Coming just as he was kicking off the 
Dal’s campaign for the forthcoming Lok 
Sabha elections, this could prove a crip¬ 
pling blow for Biju Patnaik. 

But the veteran Janata Dal leader 
refuses to be cowed down. In an obvious 
bid to offset the political impact of the 
present case against him, Biju Patnaik 
has announced his decision to file a libel 
suit against J.B. Patnaik and the concern¬ 
ed officials. He has threatened to claim 
damages of at least Rs 2 crore from them 
for having filed the case ‘without any 
valid basis'. 

Quite understandably, corruption 
seems to be emerging as the main plank 
for the Lok Sabha polls in the state. Last 
month, Biju Patnaik had led ail the Oppo¬ 
sition MLAs to the Raj Bhavan and sub- 


mi tied a memorandum to the Governor, 
Gopala Ramanuiam, demanding thedis 
missal of the J.B Patnaik government 
under Article 356 of the Constitution. 

Biju Patnaik alleged that the Congres- 
s(l) government had resorted to "uncon¬ 
stitutional action" to get a Bill passed in 
the Assembly for abolition of the Orissa 
Special Courts Act, 1992. The Dal 
government had introduced this Act to 
expedite the trial of political leaders and 


as it was not a tendered bid. And some 
other benefits, like exemption of 
registration fees, were also given to the 
company. 

The controversial BILT deal is not all 
that Biju Patnaik will have to worry 
about. He had spent about Rs 20 lakh 
from his personal fund to bear the expen¬ 
ses of an Indonesian delegation’s visit to 
Orissa in 1993. This is being probed by 
the vigilance authorities in view of the 
fact that Biju had been accepting a token 
monthly salary ol only Re 1 as chief 
minister then. And now, the vigilance 
department has also decided to file more 
graft cases against him and some othci 
ministers of his erstwhile regime. 

Earlier, vigilance case * had been filed 



MONEY MATTERS: Biju Patnaik (l eft) and J.B. Patnaik 


important officials on grafi charges. 
Cases against several Congress leaders, 
including three present ministers, which 
were pending before a special court, fell 
under the ambit of this Act. 

But now, the vigilance department’s 
moves have dealt a blow to Biju Pat¬ 
naik’ s grand scheme of cornering the 
fi ve-montb-old Congress( I) govern¬ 
ment on the issue of corruption. The 
bamboo-royalty concessions to Ballar¬ 
pur is an issue on which the Congress 
hopes to pin Biju down. His son, Prem 
Patnaik, is known to have business links 
with this company. J.B. Patnaik had rais¬ 
ed this issue when he was in the Opposi¬ 
tion and had promised to probe the "scan¬ 
dalous deal" if his party came to power. 
Now, he has kept his word. 

Moreover, the sale of the two paper 
mills to BILT has also been questioned 


against Nalinikanta Mohanty, the 
influential minister in charge of housing 
and urban development in the JD govern¬ 
ment, and Ramakrishna Mishra, the then 
chairman of the state housing board and 
a Biju-loyalist, for their role in the Rs 10 
crore Toshali Plaza scandal. Appa- 
icntly, the cun tractor for the commercial 
and tesidential complex project in Bhu- 
baneswai’s Satyanagar area, had been 
allowed a cost escalation from Rs 6 
crore to Rs 10 crore. 

Biju Patnaik insists that all charges 
against him and his Dal colleagues are 
"politically motivated". But J.B. Patnaik 
dismisses this as "nonsense" and claims 
that all "questionable deals" of the Dal 
regime would now be exposed. 

Round one to J.B. Patnaik. • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Carry on, doc! 

■ These days, if you happen 
to be walking the streets of 
Delhi and you suddenly fall 
ill, there’s no need to panic. 
For, medical help — in the 
form of a Khandani 
Dawakhana — is almost 
sure to be on hand. 

These Khandani 
Dawakhanas are the large 
tents which line all busy and 
important streets of Delhi 
today. And the ‘doctors’ 
who operate out of their 
‘street clinics’, are anything 
but ill-equipped. Their 
expensive tents possess all 
modem accessories from 
coolers and televisions to 
invertors. And they are 
remarkably mobile as well 
—big vans taking care of 
‘house-calls’. 

Having come down from 
Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh, these roadside doc¬ 
tors have put up huge boards 
outside their tents, claiming 
that they arc experts in Ayur¬ 
vedic medicine. They have 
been attracting a lot of atten¬ 
tion and also a steady stream 


of patients, by selling their 
expertise loudly through 
public address systems. 

These docs claim to have 
a cure for everything — 
from backaches to sexual 
problems. According to 
them, the mysterious medi¬ 
cal concoctions do the 
trick. 

Such doctors have been 
growing in number and these 
dawakhanas have sprouted 


up all over the city. But the 
authorities hardly seem to be 
bothered. 

The reason is not hard to 
hnd. These doctors have, 
apparently, cured a lot of 
VIPS (read ministers) and 
police officers in the capital 
with their unique brand of 
medicine. This has won 
them a place on the streets of 
the capital. And they certain¬ 
ly seem to be here to stay. 
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Contributed by Tina Madappa, I 


True or false? 

■ You have to hand it to 
them for sheer audacity. 
Some enterprising agents 
have succeeded in bringing 
something as ‘dear' as the 
US dollar closer ‘home’ 

Presently, Calcutta has 
been flooded by fake US dol¬ 
lars. Some 25 agents — 
spread throughout the 
city — have ensured that the 
‘notes' they are churning out 
look like exact replicas of the 
prime currency of the world. 
And their tool, a colour laser 
copier. So, apart from the 
tact that the quality of ihe 
paper is inferior to the origi¬ 
nal dollar, there is very little 
difference between the asli 
and the naqli. 

The racket has been gene¬ 
rating crores of rupees every 
month. The dealers in coun¬ 
terfeit bills offer huge dis¬ 
counts against the prevailing 
exchange rates. They thus 
manage to attract a large 
clientele comprising smug¬ 
glers and unauthorised 
money changers. • 


MILESTONES 


DIED: Geeta Bajaj, veteran freedom fighter and close 
associate of Mahatma Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave, in 
Jaipur, on 3 August. She was 76. 

DIED: Neel Batra, well-known columnist and 
broadcaster, in New Delhi, on 8 August. He was 66. 

DIED: Noted satirist Harl Shankar Parsai, in Jabalpur, 
on 10 August. He was 73. Among other awards, he had 
received the Padma Shree and the Sahitya Academy 
Award. 

DIED: Sarojinl Nanawati, veteran freedom fighter, 
nearNasik, on 8 August. She was 84. 

DIED: Renuka Chakraborty, veteran Congress leader 
and Tripura’s first woman MLA, at Agartala, on 5 August. 
She was 74. 

DIED: Farikappa Gowda, veteran freedom fighter, on 
5 August, in Shimoga district of Karnataka. He was 71. 

PASSED; The Maternity Benefits (Amendment) 
Bill, by the Lok Sabha, on 7 August. This seeks to extend 


maternity benefits to women who have undergone medical 
termination of pregnancy. 

ENFORCED; The West Bengal Building 
(Regulation of Promotion of Construction and 
Transfer by Promoters) Act, on 9 August. The Act, 
seeking to curb promoters, was brought into effect hastily, 
following the collapse of Shivalik Apartments in Calcutta. 

EXPELLED: Controversial Janata Dal MP Aas 
Mohammad Ansari, from priitiary membership of the 
party. 

BANNED: Cow slaughter in Maharashtra, following 
the passing of the Maharashtra Animal Preservation 
(Amendment) Bill, 1995, on 8 August. 

BANNED: The Ranblr Kisan Mahasangh, a private 
army of upper-caste landlords and rich farmers in 
Bihar, by the state government. 

BANNED: Mani Ratnam’s film Bombay , in the United 
Arab Emirates. The UAE is the third country, after 
Malaysia and Singapore, to ban the film. 
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ARIES 


(21 Mart h 20Apnh 

A pproach people who are 
in a position to help you 
as you can receive 
sympathetic hearings from 
such contacts. Kffective use 
can be made ol the telephone 
and correspondence. 
Contacting people both near 
and f*u will also be good. 
And your personal presence 
can have an added 
galvanising effect. 

TAURUS 


(21 Aftn! 20Max) 

Y ou may be given a truer 
picture of your financial 
situation. Some economics 
will have to be introduced to 
| make up for recent 
extravaganzas. Refrain from 
making accusations on the 
basis of insufficient 
evidence. Drop 
prc-conceived notions you 
have about others. Give 
people the benefit of doubt. 

GEMINI 


(21 Max-20 June) 

T he success of 
negotiations and 
transactions that you make 
can hinge on your personal 
charm and efficiency. 
Chance encounters can bring 
you into contact with rich 
and famous people. You 
may be able to do such 
people a favour. They, in 
turn, will want to reward you 
or make some recompense. 

CANCER 


( 2/ June-20 July) 

S low down in the regular 
hustle and bustle to 
attend to jobs that you had 
sidelined. Put things in order 
and clear the decks for busier 
times ahead. There should be 
a good chance for paying 
bills and other financial 
demands. Write any 
unanswered letters. 


LEO 


(21 Julx-20 August) 

T his is not the best time for 
going ahead with major 
property moves. Conditions 
surrounding such 
transactions can be 
misleading. Problems are 
likely to emerge after you 
have put your signature on 
papers. But if you wait a 
little longer, such 
complications may surface 
on their own accord. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

N ot much is likely to 
stand in vour way. You 
will want to get on with your 
job to the best ol your ability 
and derive a deep 
satisfaction from doing it 
well and efficiently. Much 
ground can be covered. 
Deadlines can be beaten. 

The distractions that come 
are unlikely to put you off 
your rhythm. 



VIRGO 


(21A ugust-20 September) 

I t will be tough to get along 
with family members. 
They can be grumpy and 
uncooperative. Attempts to 
get to the bottom of their 
discontent may only serve to 
widen the differences. A 
cautious approach to 
business activities is 
advised. Appearances can be 
deceptive. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

Y ou will probably see 
your way clear with 
regard to financial matters 
until the end of the month. 
You may have a strong urge 
to break free of traditions 
and restrictive patterns. You 
will be in an expansive mood 
and ready to put the past 
behind you. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

Y our activities can bring 
you into contact with 
important and likeable 
people. Useful meetings can 
occur during creational 
pursuits. Such people can 
offer helpful advice, 
introductions or practical 
assistance in vitals matters. 
You will almost certainly be 
m a stronger position as a 
result. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January ) 

T he past may seem to be 
hanging around your 
neck like a millstone. It will 
be difficult to put nostalgic 
thoughts and memories out 
of your head. A sound, a 
sight or a fragrance can bring 
back past events and 
situations with startling 
vividness. You may find 
yourself indulging in 
sentimental feelings. 

AQUARIUS i 


(21 January-20 February) 

I t is pointless, of course, to 
take yourseli to task for 
your mistakes, shortcomings 
or missed opportunities. Let 
bygones be bygones. Stop 
pondering on how things 
might have been. Be more 
realistic. It’s a good time for 
inviting friends and 
acquaintances to enjoy the 
hospitality of your home. 

PISCES 


(21 Februan-20 March) 

T his week, there may be a 
good opportunity for j 
dealing with official j 

business. Awkward affairs ( 
can be gotten out of the way | 
now. Be very circumspect in ^ 
financial, romantic or other 
affairs. Advertisements or 
publicity could bring good 
results. • 
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RANDOM NOTESI 


Birthday blues 

■ Having thrown the 
Congress into a tizzy 
by celebrating the 75th birth¬ 
day of S.B. Chavan almost a 
year after the event, the BJP 
and the Shiv Sena in Maha¬ 
rashtra have yet another pro¬ 
ject up their sleeve. Now, 
apparently, the BJP-Shiv 



S.B. Chavan: woowd bythe 
twiat 

Sena combine proposes to 
felicitate S.B, Chavan for 
completing 50 years in poli¬ 
tics next year. 

So, is the Shiv Sena trying 
to woo Chavan over to its 
side? Not really. As some 
Shiv Sena members observ¬ 
ed that they have enough 
‘headmasters’ in their own 
party and do not warn to be 
saddled with more; this is 
just their way of needling the 
Congress, 


I Just called... 

■ Several eyebrows 
were raised when for¬ 
mer Maharashtra chief mini¬ 
ster Shared Pawar attended a 
workers’ meeting at Ram- 
pur. Bat the meeting, where 
he is reported to have apolo¬ 
gised for die demolition of 
. die Babri Masjid, was signifi¬ 
cant for another reason, The 
hostess, Begum Noon who 
had organised a 4,000-odd 

heradf, 

JTt! , , 
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HEARD IN MADRAS 

The officer might have gone to 
Saslkala’s house, but It Is 
Manmohan Singh who’s going to 
bo taxed whan ho comes to Tamil 
Nadu. 

AN AIADMK ACTIVIST ON FINANCE MINISTER 
MANMOHAN SINGH S ORDER TO CARRY OUT 
AN INCOME TAX RAID IN THE HOUSE OF 
CHIEF MINISTER jAYALALITHA’S FRIEND, 
SASIKALA 


Begum Noor is the widow 
of Mickey Mian, the brother 
of the Nawab of Rampur. 
She is not your usual burka- 
ciad Muslim housewife. So, 
the people of Rampur were 
surprised when they were 
told that Begum Noor would 
not be attending the meeting. 

Instead, the crowd was 
told, her emissaries would 


ensure that the message of 
the meeting reached her. 
And sure enough, when the 
meeting started, a telephone 
was brought to the dais. 
When it rang, a messenger 
picked it up and held it aloft. 
The caller was introduced as 
Begum Noor, who was pre¬ 
sumably listening to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting oif 


The Congress in West Bengal: who's up, 
who *s down after the municipal polls 




Soman Mltra: His coolness and command over tits 
party showed results in the civic polls. Mltra’s greatest 
asset is what others would call his two-facedness. He 
never criticises anyone publicly, but politically ensures that 
their wings are clipped. 



Mamata Banaijaa: There couldn't be a greater 
contrast to Mltra. Mamata is hot-headed, emotional and 
trusts no one. She Is slowly losing her grip on theparty. But 
her critics acknowledge that she is still the best 
crowd-puller for the PCC. 


Pranab Mahhariaas As usual, waiting in the 
wings fora chance. Mukherjee wants to stay above 
state-level factionalism. People respect him tor his 
capacity to raise resources and for this reason alone, the 
Congress can project him as an alternative to the Left Front 
chief minister, JyotiBasu. 


A.B.A.Oha*rtKlMMCtMwdtwry:TtiaktnB0f 

Malda Is down with a heart ailment. He's tractive and a 
virtual nonentity. Still, he ia recognised as the political 
mentor of Somen Mltra. 


OaeMbtt 

Ray, India’s araba.«ador to to* us, who ow be a powerful 

replaced. Thinks R*y can help. ' 


the other end. 

Apparently, so impressed 
were the speakers by this 
novel use of technology that 
one of them even bowed ia 
the direction of the handpie¬ 
ce and began his speech with 
"respected Begum Noor..." 


An affair of 
•fata 

■ Though the Prime 
Minister’s Office 
(PMO) has fiimly denied 
reports that the PM would 
contest the next general elec¬ 
tions from Nandyal, Orissa 
chief minister J.B. Patnaik is 
not willing to take no for an 
answer. 

Reports that the PM could 
contest from two constituen¬ 
cies, Nandyal and Bertram- 
pore in Orissa, continue to 
appear in Oriya newspapers. 
And recently, the chief mini* 



1.1. flataatic went take 
for ini answer 

ster even held a meeting of 
party workers to tell them 


And the carrot that is 
being dangled before the 
workers, to induce them to 
work hard for the polls, is 
Chat they might very well be 
working towards electing * 
Prime Minister faun thd 
state; which could dfem 
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HF.ARD IN HOME MINISTRY 

Now wo don't have to worry 
about a clash. Pilot has gono to 
Mathura and Chavan has gono to 
Madras. 

A HOME MINISTRY OFFICIAL 


It doesn't rain, 

It pours 

Ironically, at. a time 
when the Narasimha 
Rao government has manag¬ 
ed to stabilise itself with a 
majority in the Lower 
House, the Rao regime is 
once again facing a major 
threat from the Opposition- 
Now that the BJP and the 
Left Front have taken an 
united stand against the con- 



V.C. Shukla: pleading wtth 
the Opposition 


troversial Enron project, the 
ruling party members are 
very worried. And the Con¬ 
gress doesn’t know how it 
will manage to defeat the no- 
confidence motion, which is 
to be tabled by the Opposi¬ 
tion parties later in the mon¬ 
soon session. 

In fact, Union parliamen¬ 
tary affairs minister V.C. 
Shukla even went to the ext¬ 
ent of pleading with the 
Opposition leaders over the 
telephone to call off the no- 
confidence motion. "Do you 
want an early election?" he’s 
reported to have asked 
senior leaders of the 
Opposition. 


Mhtfl your 
language! 

Recently, Viren Shah, 
die BJP MP in the 
Rajya Sabha, scored a point 
over his partymen at a meet¬ 
ing which was presided over 
by senior BJP leader Atal 
Behan Vajpayee. 

H uLt . . . . . ■ I ■ I 
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At the meeting, when 
Shah got up and began to 
speak in English, he was 
shouted down by Uma 
Bharti and Kailash Sarang. 
"Hindi ^mein boliye" they 
clamoufed. 

Perhaps, very few people 
know that while Viren Shall 
can speak passable Hindi, 
his Urdu is classical and 
fluent. Annoyed at being 
heckled by his party mem¬ 
bers, Shah asked the chair¬ 
man’s permission to allow 
him to address the gathering 
in his madre zabaan (mother 
tongue) — Urdu. And Vaj¬ 
payee, who is no less versed 
in Urdu, grinned and nod¬ 


ded. But, again there were 
shouts of "Hindi mein hi 
boliye". 

"Bilkul nahin" thundered 
Shah. "If you won’t have 
English, you must allow me 
to speak in the language that 
is spoken ir^ the land of 
Ganga and Yamuna.” Then, 
he pointed out that he had 
learnt Urdu from a Kashi- 
based pandit in 1944, 

He further added that if 
the priests of one of the most 
revered shrines of the Hin¬ 
dus could speak Urdu, surely 
there could be no objection 
in the BJP to his using the 
language? Vajpayee nodded 
appreciatively and Sarang 


and company subsided 
Finally, Shah taking 
advantage of his victory con¬ 
tinued his speech in English, 
uninterrupted. 


The numbers 
game 

Congressmen are fac¬ 
ed with a new pro¬ 
blem. All epithets with num¬ 
bers in them are being out¬ 
lawed for the Congressmen. 

Take for instance, dus 
numbari which is a common 
synonym for a fruad or a 
cheat. Recently, two MPs 
who were discussing each 
others’ conduct in Central 
Hall described a colleague as 
a dus numbari. They then 
hastily withdrew it since it is 
no longer politically correct 
to use dus number as a term 
of insult: after all, that was 
the number of Soniaji’s 
house. 

Then, they pondered over 
the use of saot or puanch. 
But then they realised that 



Narasimha Rao occupies 
house number 5 and 7 on Del¬ 
hi’s Race Course Road. So 
this, too, was dangerous in 
the current political 
environment. 

And then they hit upon a 
briUiant idea. The best insult 
in the Congress circles these 
days is: ek i numbari. 
Because 1 Race, Course 
Road is occupied by Atjun 
Singh. • 
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Politics in the Janata Dal: friends and 
foes ofV.P. Singh 

■ Sharad Yadav: Used to be a great supporter of V.P 
Singh. But dumped Singh for Laloo Prasad Yadav after the 
former retired from politics. And it was because of Laloo 
that Sharad Yadav became the chairman of the 
parliamentary party and Nitish Kumar left the Janata Dal 
with George Fernandes to form the Samata Party. 


■ Ram VHmPmwm: Was a great supporter of V.P. 
Singh till Singh began talking about an alliance with the 
Bahujan Samaj Party. Hates Singh now. 


■ S.R. Bonmtal: Continues to have some respect for 
V.P. Singh’s mass appeal. But is no longer sure if VP can 
be an acceptable problem-solver within the party. 


■ R.K. Hagda: Feels that V.P. Singh has outlived his 
utility. 


■ BJJu RataaHc Has no time for V.P. Singh. 


■ Laloo Prasad Yadav: Finds Singh useful as long 
as he doesn’t try to meddle in Bihar. 


■ ffiompal Used to be a staunch V.P. Singh loyalist. But 
Is now busy reviving his own political fortunes. 

..— 4 - 
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The on-off affair 

T he drama that was enact¬ 
ed regarding the Huron 
issue was rife with overt poli¬ 
tical overtones. Your cover 
story Power play correctly 
comments that this entire epi¬ 
sode had everything to do 
with politics and nothing to 
do with economics, although 
the Shiv Sena-BJP govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra would 
like us to believe otherwise 
(13—19 August). 

[ What most Indians feel is 
that instead of scrapping the 
deal outright, it should have 
been renegotiated. That 
would have ensured that fore¬ 
ign investors eager to enter 
the Indian market did not get 
the wrong signals, and at the 
same time cautioned them to 
play fair. But that, of course, 
was the least of our politicia¬ 
ns’ concerns. 

All that they wanted was a 
whipping boy. The BJP vie¬ 
wed this as the golden 
opportunity that would help 
them win public sympathy 
for their proferred swadeshi 
stance. So they went for it 
hammer and tongs and made 
out that if the Dabhol project 
was carried through, it 
would mean exploiting the 
unsuspecting masses. That 
they themselves did not fully 
believe this is evident from 
the differences of opinion 
regarding the issue surfacing 
within the party itself. Thus, 
while Advani would settle 
for nothing less than scrap¬ 
ping, Sushnui Swaraj seem¬ 
ed open to the idea of 


negotiations 

All this makes it amply 
deal that Huron was an issue 
that was blow n out ot propor¬ 
tion by politicians to further 
their own vested interests. 
Archana Singh, New Delhi 

■ The covet story on the can¬ 
cellation of the Huron pro¬ 
ject gave a refreshing insight 
inio one of the most con¬ 
troversial business deals in 
recent times 

M aharas h t ra' s c h i cf m ini- 
slerManohai Joshi's 
grounds ol objection against 
the Huron pioject seemed 
flimsy The charge that the 
project will pollute the 


The Dabhol Power Project: 
snapping the connections 

atmosphere is almost laugha¬ 
ble for since when has India 
been so concerned about 
bei ng e n v i ron men t-friend 1 y ? 


Why doesn't the govern¬ 
ment do anything about the 
fact that people in the metro¬ 
polises have to move around 
wearing gas-masks to prev¬ 
ent breathing foul air and the 
marble walls of the Taj 
Mahal continue to be damag¬ 
ed due to pollution from 
neighbouring lactones? 

If Enron was willing to 
negotiate on all the grounds 
on which objections were rai¬ 
sed, it was the duty of L.K. 
Advani and Manohar Joshi 
to hold talks with them, 
instead of simply writing 
them off. This would have 
helped in fostering belter 


relations between the two 
countries, which would have 
proved to be beneficial for 
India in the long run. 

Indrajit Roy, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 



Games 

politicians play 


t is ironic that a once- 
powerful leader like H.M. 
Ershad has been indicted m a 
murder case. It shows the 
kind ol dirty politics played 
by politicians in Bangladesh 
and Pakistan (In the line of 
fire lb—22 July). 

Politics in these countries 
has always meant a further¬ 
ing of the individual’s, and 
not the peoples’, interests 
The political ambitions and 
vested interests of the vari¬ 
ous leaders seem to be far 
more important than nation¬ 
al interests and the policies 
of the nation as a whole. The 
leaders in the two countries 
seem to be involved in a rat 
race to grab as much power 
as possible and destroy any 
potential opponent by using 
foul means. 

The hanging of Z. A. Bhut¬ 
to by Zia-ul-Haq and the jail 
term imposed upon Ershad 
are just two examples of the 
level to which politicians 
can stoop to gain their own 
ends. Benazir and Nawaz 
bharif are similarly engaged 
in a bitter power struggle — 
the future of the people goes 
unheeded by them. 

It is sheer foolishness to 
expect democracy to func¬ 
tion in Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. Dictatorship in 
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one form or another will con¬ 
tinue m these countries. That 
is the only form of govern¬ 
ment the people have ever 
known and probably will 
ever know. 

5 . Halan, Nilgirls (Tamil Nadu) 


Stop this war 


I agree with Inder Malhotra 
that the UN and the 
Western nations have added 
to the mess in Bosnia (Fuell¬ 
ing the fire, (>~ 12 August). 

The leaders of the world’s 
most powerful democracies 
do not seem to be unduly 
bothered about the savagery 
and the ethnic cleansing 
going on in Bosnia. If the 
UN Secretary General, 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali, can 
bring himself to resign rather 
than be a witness to a repudia¬ 
tion of all that the UN has 
stood for since the Second 
World War, he may yet be 
able to jolt the West into the 
aw akening they so badly 
need 

Researchers in Washing¬ 
ton have concluded that 
what is happening in Bosnia 
now is rcminisccn* of what 
the Nazis did to the Jews 50 
years ago. At that time there 
were leaders like Winston 
Churchill who did not 
believe in calculating how 
much a war would cost and 
how many lives it would 
take. Now we have the age of 
computers which has made 


all calculations, even those 
involving right and wrong, 
so terribly easy. 

The war in Bosnia has to 
stop and it is the duty of all 
nations to make that happen 
Manoj K. Jain, Shyamnagar 
(West Bengal) 


With malice 
aforethought 

K hush want Singh is back 
with his new gimmicks 
in order to stay in the lime¬ 
light. His unsavoury remark 
on Satyajit Ray was his latest 
offering {Sight and Sound 
23“-29 July). 

What his actual motiva¬ 
tions are, God alone knows, 
but his barbed comments on 
first Rabindranath Tagore’s 
works and then Ray’s master¬ 
piece, Pother Panchah, pro¬ 
ve one thing clearly — he 
wants to put Bengal down. 

Rabindranath Tagore, 

Sat> a jit Ray and other 
Bengalis of their ilk brought 
laurels not only to Bengal 
but to India as a whole Per¬ 
haps Mr Singh was bored by 
Ray’s masterpiece because it 
had no titillating scenes. 

Why the movie recieved 
accolades in India and 
abroad will never be under¬ 
stood by him, because he 
simply does not have the sen¬ 
sitivity needed to appreciate 
a work of true art. 

It is time he stopped mak¬ 
ing such controversial and 




Khiifthwaiit Singh and a 
still from Pather Panchalf: 
the Tagore/Ray saga conti¬ 
nues apace 

irresponsible statements, so 
that people do not lose the lit¬ 
tle respect that they still have 
for him. 

Chaitali Tarafdar , Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■ Khushwant Singh’s con¬ 
temptuous remarks regard¬ 
ing the merit of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore’s works were 
unworthy of an experienced 
writer like him ( Spotlight , 

9—15 July). 

He seldom seems to take 
the trouble of reading what 
he has to edit or comment 
upon. Not long ago, he edit¬ 
ed the stories of Rudyard 
Kipling, though he is no Kipl¬ 
ing scholar. In his introduc¬ 
tion to the volume, he descri¬ 
bes Kipling as the "author of 
a prodigious number of 
novels" (though Kipling had 
actually written only two) 
and even makes no distinc¬ 
tion between Rudyard and 
Lockwood. 

Gttcinjali , for which he 
w as awarded the Nobel Prize 



in 1913, was translated by 
Tagore himself, w ith some 
revision by W.B. Yeats, who 
went into ecstasies over its 
mystic vision. That Yeats, 
who himself got the prize ten 
years later, turned hostile 
towards Tagore afterwards 
is a different story. Who is 
this Indian Daniel come to 
judgement 80 years later to 
deliver the verdict that Tago¬ 
re’s work was "too ordinary 
to merit all those accolades"? 

Tagore was admittedly 
not an English language 
writer. Most of his work was 
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LETTERS 



Mlllitd Soman and Madtiu Sapre: whore did they go 
wrong? 


translated into English by 
people other than himself 
He himself translated only a 
few of his works, not neces¬ 
sarily or exclusively foi 
Western readers, but for Indi 
an readers who didn’t speak 
or read Bengali People like 
me still enjoy reading those 
translations, irrespective of 
what the hurra sahibs of 
Oxbridge have to say 
D. Anjaneyulu, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Factsh—t 

I n the course of his arti¬ 
cle, Other side of the 
Vale, Rajdeep Sardesai 
has made an astounding 
statement, namely, that 
during his recent visit to 
Jammu, Dr Karan Singh 
"was forced to flee from 
the angry mob" (13—19 
August). 

This is entirely inoor- 
rect. Although the resi¬ 
dents of Purani Mandi 
were suffering from 
shock as a result of the ter¬ 
rible bomb blast, they 
welcomed the fact that Dr 
Karan Singh was the first 
important political figure 
to pay them a visit and ins¬ 
pect the site. He was in . 
the locality for about 45 
minutes and talked with 
the residents at length. 
There was no question at 
all of any hostility. It is 
unfortunate that Sardesai 
should have matte such a 
misleading comment 
regarding a person who is 
held in high esteem, not 
only in Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir hut throughout the 
country. 

fte/entire hreeeti, office of 
Dr Keren Singh, New Delhi 


Flying low 


I support the demand for 
better safety measures rais 
ed by the agitating Indian 
Airlines pilots (Trouble in 


the air, 13—19 August). 
While it is true that IA pilots 
have in the past caused 
trouble unnecessarily, this 
time they have full public- 
sympathy . 

And much though the 
management might try, they 
won’t be able to paint the 
pilots as villains of the piece. 
They themselves are often to 
blame for the various ineffi¬ 
ciencies that plague the Indi¬ 
an Airlines. On 8 June this 
year, I was to take an even¬ 
ing flight from Calcutta to 
Madras. The checking-in 
happened on time and we 
were all waiting for the take¬ 
off, seated in the aircraft. 
Nothing, however, happe¬ 
ned. Enquiries revealed that 
our pilot was yet to report to 
duty and we were told that he 
was on his way. At this, the 
passengers expressed their 
anger and frustration by 
accosting the crew and 
roundly condemning the 
irresponsible pilol It was 
only after two long hours 
that the pilot arrived and the 
plane took off. 

The pilot then addressed 
us, apologising for the delay, 
He informed us that the 
cause of the delay was that 
the IA management had not 
sent a pick-up car to fetch 
him, and he had to find his 


own means of transport to 
the airport, after waiting for 
a long time. Who, then, was 
at fault? The hapless pilot or 
the callous IA management? 
I think it is time the manage¬ 
ment woke up to the sorry 
state of things. 

R.N. Srinath, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Bare 

necessities 

T he article on the furore 
over an ad featuring two 
leading models in the nude 
was interesting {The naked 


truth ,6—12 August), 

I feel that the Maharashtra 
culture minister Pramod 
Navalkar’s protest and the 
legal action of the Bombay 
Police against the people res¬ 
ponsible for the ad for Tuff 
shoes are totally mea¬ 
ningless. It is amazing that 
while various important per¬ 


sonalities arc vehemently 
voicing their protest against 
such acts of indecency, they 
are so little concerned about 
the lakhs of people in India 
who arc forced to go around 
unclothed due to poverty. 

Do they not consider these 
people to be "indecent" and 
an eyesore because they are 
revealing their bodies to the 
public? 

With a Milind Soman and 
Madhu Sapre, the two lead¬ 
ing models in India's gla¬ 
mour world, it becomes a 
major issue, but when a half' 
naked woman lies helpless¬ 
ly on the road in full view of 
the public eye, it is not consi¬ 
dered offensive. What kind 
of reasoning is that? 

I feel that it would be far 
more meaningful for the 
authorities to wake up to the 
real problems of poverty and 
deprivation than waste eve- 
lyone’s time on protesting 
against a harmless ad. 

NeeraJ Purohit, Bagdogra 
(West Bengal) 
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protege he helped to 
become CM 

■ Personally, I have 
nothing against Hegde/i, 
Jhough we had differences 
on some issues. After all, 
there are np permanent 
enemies in politics and we 
have to come together in 
the national interest. 

S. Bangarappa,/ ormer 
* CM pf Karnataka, whose 
plans of joining the 
National Front might be 
oppomd by Ramakrl shna 


■ Shared Pawar asks how 
did you get .the facts, he 
does not say the facts m the 
Swadeshi Manch report 
»we Wrong. Secrecy is an 
argument always invoked 
by those who are corrupt 

WSm^mm,Swadeshi 
Jagrm Manch 
co-convenor* challenging 


■ Mr Basu is a mature and 
piagmatic politician, who 
will not take on such a 
massive responsibility. 

A.B. Bardhan. sernoi CPI 
leader, who feels Jyon 
Basu will not wunl to 
become PM 

■ Mr Beam Singh is 
resorting to uncivilised 
language because he has 
lost the power of 
reasoning. He thinks the 
only way to discredit the 
Akahs is by abusing them. 

SuKHjtNDER Singh, Akah 
Da! leader, on Punjab CM 
Beant Smgk 's campaign 
against the Akahs for 
patronising terrorism 

■ The Indian economy is 
like a caged tiger where the 
process of reforms bps 
opened the doors of die 
cage, but die tiger refuses 
tome. 


■ 1 am really hurt by this 
campaign against her She 
is not illiterate. She is a 
doctorate 

N/TTRamaRao. Telugu 
Desam supremo, 
defending his wife, 
Lakshrhi Parvati 

■ Even at the risk of 
blowing my Own trumpet, 1 
feel lam a better actor than 
Amhabh Bachchan. 

Shattoghan SinhajI/w 
actor 


















COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 



Last week, I. M 
Smglm. our high 
eoniinissionei to 
1 .ondon, did a com¬ 
mendable joh of 
appearing on every 
talk-show or televi¬ 
sion news pro 
gramme that 
would have him. 
His theme was always the same: the Al- 
l aran terrorists were hacked by Pakistan 
and il the Western hostages were not 
being released it was only because Bena¬ 
zir Bhutto was unwilling to make a 
phone call. 

Pm all foi activist high commissio¬ 
ners who have the guts to launch a publi¬ 
city of fensive and I don’t dispute that Al- 
Farun, like Harkatul Ansar, gets 
money and arms from Pakistan But des¬ 
pite Dr Singhvi \ punchy rhetoric, I sus¬ 
pect the situation is slightly more compli¬ 
cated than Pakistan would like 

I doubt if a phone call from Benazir 
could make any difference at this stage. 
The Al-b'aran militants are simply out of 
control. They are past the stage where | 


I Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE). She 
believed, bi/arrely enough, that it was 
| in India’s interest to create trouble for 
Sri I ,anka. When people pointed out that 
Prabhakaran and company were being 
trained by the Research and Analysis 
Wing (RAW), she claimed that to reveal 
what every body already knew about the 
RAW-LTTH connection was treachery. 

W'c are still paying the price for Indira 
Gandhi's foolishness. 

. * Hi ‘f 
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Pakistan’s 

JAFFNA 

The golden rule of the subcontinent: 
mess with terrorists at your peril 


they listen to anybody; like all terrorist 
movements, Al-Faran has taken on a 
momentum of its own. 

Before we gloat too much at Bena¬ 
zir's discomfiture, we should remember 
the same thing has happened to us twice. 

In 1977-78 Sanjay Gandhi and Giani 
Zail Singh created Jamail Singh 
Bhindranwale to put the Akalis in their 
place. He ended up telling the Congress 
to get lost and his actions led to a chain 
of events that included Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination. 

In the early 1980s, Mrs Gandhi finan¬ 
ced, nurtured and trained the Liberation 


H owever badly off India is, we can 
still draw some consolation from 
the fact that Pakistan is much worse off. 
Almost from the time that it was created, 
the foreign policy of Pakistan has con¬ 
sisted of going down on all fours and 
waving the Stars and Stripes. 

In 1980, when the Russians invaded 
Afghanistan, Pakistan thought that the 
invasion presented a great political 
opportunity. Its leaders told the Ameri¬ 
cans that they were welcome to use 
Pakistani territory to launch offensives 
against the Russians in Afghanistan. 
According to Bob Woodward’s Veil 


Washington accepted the offer and set 
up the world's largest CIA station in 
Pakistan. Throughout the 1980s, mill¬ 
ions of dollars flowed into the region 
and the Mujahideen were armed and trai¬ 
ned by American ‘advisers’ on Pakista¬ 
ni soil. 

In the short run, this appeared to bene¬ 
fit Islamabad but as time went on it beca¬ 
me apparent that (he Pakistanis had 
made a major miscalcula¬ 
tion. The only economic 
benefit consisted of a 
huge rise in heroin 
exports And the foreign 
policy advantage disap¬ 
peared with the collapse 
of the Russian empire, 
when the Americans 
withdrew, leaving the 


Hans Christian Ostro 
(front left): the 
Norwegian hostage 
was beheaded by the 
Al-Faran terrorists 











Pakistanis to their own fate. 

The long-term legacy of this policy 
was that arms bazaars grew up all over 
Pakistan. When the Afghan war ended, 
the mercenaries took to crime and 
murder-for-hire. The present crisis in 
Karachi has its origins in the weapons 
and training imparted by the Americans 
in the 1980s. 

O ver the last two years, the Inter- 
Scrvices Intelligence (ISI) has 
found a new use for the leftovers of the 
Afghan campaign. It has begun infiltrat¬ 
ing the mercenaries and thugs into the 
Kashmir Valley. 

From Islamabad's point of view, this 
has served two purposes It has prevent¬ 
ed the mercenaries from creating trouble 
within Pakistan itself. And it has lent 
muscle to the flagging militant cam¬ 
paign in the Valley; the Kashmiris are 
wonderful people but they arc not the 
world’s best soldiers. 

But as the recent beheading of the Nor¬ 
wegian hostage demonstrates, the 
Pakistanis have miscalculated again. Or 
to put it more accurately, they have 


neglected the golden rule of the subconti¬ 
nent: you mess with terrorists at your 
peril. (As Indira Gandhi found out.) 

First of all, the presence of Afghan 
militants serves to confirm Pakistan's 
involvement in the Kashmii Valley. 
Secondly, it destroys the claim that pool 
oppressed Kashmiris have banded toge¬ 


ther to light the Indi¬ 
an yoke. Thirdly, it anta¬ 
gonises the Kashmiris 
themselves: the killing of 
the Norwegian hostage 
led the Hurriyat to call tor 
a handh in the Valley. 
And finally, nobody can 
ever control a terrorist for 
long. We found that out 
with Bhindranwale and 
Prabhakaran. Benazir has 
been forced to come to 
the same conclusion by 
Hurkatul Ansar. 

As of this writing, it is 
hard to say how the hosta¬ 
ge crisis will end. But it 
has begun to backfire 
spectacularly in 


It is hard to see how 
Pakistan can gain 
from continuing to 
finance the 
militancy in the 
Valley. Already, the 
international 
community is 
reacting to Kashmir 
less as a 

self-determination 
issue and more as 
another front in the 
campaign waged by 
global Islamic 
terrorism 



Pakistan’s face. For a start, the Mujahi¬ 
deen forgot that they were pretending to 
be Kashmiris and issued a press note ask¬ 
ing for the release of Ramzi Yusuf, the 
World Tiade Centre bomber, and the 
death of Salman Rushdie. 

So much for the cause of Kashmiri 
independence ! Fortunately, some bright 
spark remembered 
that they had despatched 
the wrong ransom note 
and the press statement 
was ‘withdrawn’. 

Moreover, the British, 
US and German govern¬ 
ments have all despatch¬ 
ed anti “terrorist experts 
to work in tandem with 
Indian officials. This 
show of unity is unusual 
at a time when the only 
foreign officials who 
visit the Valley do so to 
check on complaints of 
army atrocities. That 
Western governments 
should be on the same 
side as the Indian Army 
against the militants is 
unusual, it is not a deve¬ 
lopment that can delight Islamabad. 

I t would be foolish to deny that the 
Kashmii problem has harmed India’s 
image internationally. But equally, it is 
hard it) see how Pakistan ran hope to 
gain Irom continuing to finance the 
militancy. 

Already, diminishing returns have set 
in. The international community is react¬ 
ing to Kashmir less as a sclf- 
^ determination jssue and more as anotht r 
front in the campaign waged by global 
Islamic terrorism — a perception that 
the presence of Mujahideen strengthens. 

Nor are Kashmiris pleased with Isla¬ 
mabad’s stand that azadi is not an 
option: the only alternative is annexa¬ 
tion by Pakistan. Now that India has 
demonstrated that it has the staying 
power to outlast any militancy, Kashmi¬ 
ris arc also tiring of the seemingly end¬ 
less violence. 

Jn the beginning, Pakistan had hoped 
that Kashmir would be India’s 
Bangladesh. That hasn’t happened and 
it won’t. But judging by the way the ter¬ 
rorists arc behaving, there is a strong pos¬ 
sibility that Kashmir will be Pakistan’s 
Jaffna. 

We know; we made the same mistake 
ourselves 12 years ago. • 
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NEWSWATCH 


GREAT 

ESCAPE 

Forty three LTTE militants stage a daring 
getaway from the Vellore Fort camp in 
Tamil Nadu 


emember the popular 
adventure movie of the Six¬ 
ties, The Great Escape , in 
whic h a group of Allied pri¬ 
soners staged a daring geta¬ 
way from a maximum-security Nazi pri- 
Non by digging a tunnel. The Jayalalitha 
regime in Tamil Nadu would like us to 
believe that a similarly daring plan, meti¬ 
culously executed, had helped 43 hard¬ 
core Liberation Tigers of Tamil Hclam 
(LTTE) militants escape from the speci¬ 
al and supposedly high-security camp, 
Tipu Mahal, in Vellore Fort. The official 
story is that the holed up militants dug a 
153-feet tunnel through a rocky terrain 
to worm their way out of confinement. 

In reality, however, the getaway 
smacks of official collusion and goof 
ups by the state administration. Obser¬ 
vers say that the escape wouldn’t have 
been possible without the help and conni¬ 
vance of policemen in charge of the 
camp. 

The first clue of the great escape came 
when a beat constable ran into two ot the 
escaped prisoners in Madras. One of the 
fugitives killed himself by consuming a 
cyanide capsule in a typical LTTE 
fashion. What's more, the constable 
chanced on them in the early hours of 15 
August, 48 hours after the militants esca¬ 
ped on 13 August 

The very fact that the LTTE cadies 
were at large loi two days, betrayed the 
serious security lapses at the Vellore 
Fort Camp. It is said that policemen on 
duty seldom went inside the camp to 
hold a mandatory roll call of the inma¬ 
tes, fearing militant attacks Clearly 
deidiction of duty on the part of those 
manning the camp is being seen as the 
most obvious chink in the government’s 
armour. But it is also true that a combina¬ 
tion ot lac loi s had contributed to the 


ease with which the militants lied. 

The LTTE prisoners were kept in the 
historic Vellore Fort, which is not 
designed like a prison. In fact, the inma¬ 
tes were treated more as refugees from 
Sri Lanka than as prisoners. Though 
some of the hard-core elements were iso¬ 
lated, there was virtually no restriction 
on the militants’ movements inside the 
camp. They were free to receive visitors 
and even money from outside. 

While the state police _ 

was responsible for peri- 

meter security only, all 

other administrative mat- ■jL 

lets such as the screening 

of visitors were handled 

by the revenue authori- 

ties. This dual arrange- 

ment seemed to pose a lot 

of security problems. ~ 

P redictably, the theo- Jf V j/* 
ry that is doing the 
rounds is that the LTTE 
militants may have brib- 
ed the guards and walked 
out at night under the 
cover of torrential rain. 

Securitymcn on duty at 
the watch towers have, 
however, claimed that *" 
there was a power cut that J? 
night and the darkness 
could have provided an \ 
ideal cover for the escape. 

As for the tunnel theo¬ 
ry, civil engineers who 
know the site maintain 
that there was no way the , 

inmates could have dug a 

Two LTTE fugitives after 
being re-arrested: 
official collusion? ... 


153 feet tunnel in such a difficult 
and rocky terrain They suspect that one 
of the existing secret tunnels built by 
Tipu Sultan in the fort may have been 
used. Says a top police official in 
Madras, "The terrain is so hard that even 
to dig wells, one has to use explosives." 

"And even if one assumes that the 
militants did manage to burrow a tunnel, 
there was no way the dug-out-soil 
(nearly five to seven lorry loads) could 
be stored on the camp premises or trans¬ 
ported out without being noticed. The 
tunnel theory is an eye-wash because the 
media have not been allowed anywhere 
inside the camp after the escape. So far, 
the police have not allowed anybody to 
photograph the alleged tunnel," he 
added. 

According to sources, the state admi¬ 
nistration and the police were spinning a 
yam to avoid charges of official collu¬ 
sion. And they point out that they had 
done so earlier. 

On 27 February, this year when some 
LTTE inmates escaped from the Madras 
Central Prison, the police said that the 
militants had scaled the wall by tying 
eight blankets and attaching them to a 
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hook on the wall. 

The Vellore jail break is the ninth 
such significant incident involving the 
LTTE prisoners in Tamil Nadu since 
Jayalalitha came into power in 1992. So 
far, over 60 hard-core LTTE militants, 
including a key witness in the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi assassination case, have escaped. 
And it is the second instance of security 
lapse at the Vellore camp. About three 
year’s back, 19 militants escaped from 
the same camp after attacking the police. 
Now, the latest escape from Vellore j 
comes just six months after the escape of 
nine TAD A and LTTE detenues from 
the high-security Madras Central Prison. 

A ll this lends credence to the theory 
that the Jayalalitha government is 
going soft on the LTTE. During her 17 
March speech in the Assembly, Jayalali¬ 
tha had declared that there was no ques¬ 
tion of an understanding between her 
government and the Sri Lankan Tamil 
militant group. 

And despite a statewide alert aftei 
every jailbreak, the hard-core LTTE 
militants have managed to go undetec¬ 
ted. The official response remains limit¬ 




ed to suspending police and prison offici¬ 
als or ordering of judicial enquiries. 

What’s more, the fugitives invariably 
manage to reach Jaffna, in Sri Lanka, 
showing the sympathy and support that 
they get from the people in the state. 
Souices say that there are many LTTE 
elements active in the state who are 
adept at providing logistic support to 
their comrades in trouble. 

Another disturbing factor is the kind 
of financial clout that the LTTE priso¬ 
ners use to organise their escape. For 
instance, in April last year, intelligence 
officers conducted a raid at Tiruchi Cen¬ 
tral Jail and recovered a sum of Rs 
4,90,000 from the LTTE inmates. The 
militants are willing to pay in gold, dol¬ 
lars or Indian rupees for "timely help" 


The LTTE prisoners were kept 
in the historic Vellore Fort, 
which is not designed like a 
prison. In feet, the inmates 
were treated more as refugees 
from Sri Lanka than as 
prisoners. There was virtually 
no restriction on the 
militants' movements inside 
the camp. They were free to 
receive visitors and even 
money from outside 


Successive jail 
breaks lend 
credence to the 
theory that the 
Jayalalitha 
government is 
going soft on the 
LITE; although in 
her 17 March 
speech In the 
Assembly, 
Jayalalitha denied 
any understanding 
between her 
government and the 
Sri Lankan Tamil 
militant group 


from their local suppoiters. 

The state police has claimed that out 
of the 43 militants who escaped, nine 
have so far been le-arrested in Madras. 
Two of them committed suicide by con¬ 
suming cyanide capsules. The remain¬ 
ing seven, who were remanded to custo¬ 
dy, are believed to have conlessed that 
their escape wasansequel to a message 
sent to them sometime hack from Sri 
Lanka, urging them to return home to 
take part in a escalating war. There are 
unconfirmed reports fiom Sri Lanka that 
at least four LTTh militants, who had 
escaped from Vellore, have already 
reached Sri Lanka’ ^ northern Jaffna 
peninsula. 

But the cops are not willing to take all 
the blame. They believe that the Centre 
is dragging its feel on the question of sen¬ 
ding the militants back to Sri Lanka. 
Apparently, the state government has 
already sent a representation to the exter¬ 
nal affairs ministry seeking the deporta¬ 
tion of the Sri Lankan Tamil militants 
being held in the various camps in the 
state. 

Meanw hile, the successive jail breaks 
have made chief minister Jayalalitha’s 
position vulnerable. Already, she is brav¬ 
ing dissent on the homefront and the 
Opposition is gearing up to extract politi¬ 
cal mileage out of the situation. As the 
war hots up in the troubled island, 
Jayalalitha is going to find it increasing¬ 
ly difficult to cope with problems creat¬ 
ed by the LTTE. • 

Srmmdhar RiUal/Madras 
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FOLLOW-UP 


Santosh Mohan 
Dev argued that as 
the NMDC had 
several projects in 
hand, it was not in 
a position to 
shoulder any 
additional burden 
with only Rs 200 
crore in reserve. 

And so, a 'private 
party’ was invited 
to exploit the mine 

Inthepite 

Union steel minister Santosh Mohan Dev labours hard to justify the 

controversial Bailadila deal 

he first phase of the Bailadila Communist Party of India (CPI) — tosh Mohan Dev. 
controversy is over and the opposed the arrangement, saying that it In the parliamentary debates, Dev 
second phase is about to begin amounted to outright privatisation in the made it clear that the mine was handed 
The first phase culminated in garb of a joint sector venture. The CPI over in accordance with the govem- 
the issue being raised in both also brought to light certain glaring ment’s policy to encourage the private 
the Houses of Parliament where the inconsistencies in the stand taken by the sector to produce more steel. And yes, 
government, despite its best efforts, NMDC, the finance ministry and the conceded Dev, the finance ministry led 
could not explain the deal satisfactorily, steel ministry before the deal was finali- by Manmohan Singh, the most vocal 
Bailadila’s mine 11-B, which has the sed In short, the party hinted that the exponent of privatisation, had indeed 
country’s richest iron ore deposit, was new venture wasn’t above board and objected to the deal. The venture was 
owned by the public sector National that there were several undisclosed and cleared nonetheless. Why? No argu- 
Minerals Development Corporation doubtful deals ment please, it was a Cabinet decision. 

(NMDC) till recently. But early this The Opposition is now getting ready That’swhatemergedfromDev’sspeech. 
year, the public sector unit agreed to tran- ■ to begin the second phase which will pro- 

sfer the mine to a new‘joint-sector’com- bably involve the filing of a public inter- lAfhat prompted the government to 
pany in which Nippon Denro, a private est litigation and a movement to physi- WW hand over the best mine to a priva- 
sector steel manufacturer, held majority tally resist Nippon Denro from taking te company while denying NMDC the 
shares and the NMDC had a mere 11 per possession of the mine. right to develop it? 

cent stake. Mine 11-B will now act as a Clearly, the battle, lines are drawn. In reply to this query from the CPI 
captive unit to supply premium quality There is, on one side, the entire Opposi- MP, Gurudas Dasgupta, who is oppos- 
iron ore to the company’s sponge iron tion, including the rebel Congress fac- ing the deal tooth and nail, Dev said that 
factory. tion led by Arjun Singh, and, on the the NMDC had several projects in hand 

Opposition parties — especially the other, the steel ministry headed by San- and was not in a position to shoulder any 
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additional burden with only Rs 2(X) 
crore in reserve. 

And since there was an interested priv¬ 
ate party, explained Dev, the govern¬ 
ment decided to form a joint-sector com¬ 
pany called Bailadila Minerals Develop¬ 
ment Corporation to exploit the mine. 

But S. Jaipal Reddy of the Janata Dal 
was quick to point out that the NMDC 
was particularly interested in 1 l-B. The 
minister gave no reply. Dipankar Muk- 
herjee and Jiban Roy of the CPI( M) won¬ 
dered who took the final decision. 
"Certainly not NMDC," argued Mukher- 
jee. "What sort of free market ideology 
is this where the government decides 
and not the PSU on what it will do?" 
he added. 

In the Lok Sabha, 

Arjun Singh argued that 
the government had tak¬ 
en money as considera¬ 
tion for transferring the 
mine though the lease 
had not been transferred 
yet. Could the govern¬ 
ment do that? Probably it 
was a matter for the court 
to decide. Meanwhile, 

Singh has already mount¬ 
ed a lot of pressure on 
Madhya Pradesh chief 
minister Digvijay Singh 
not to transfer the lease at 
the moment. 

Why was the mine han¬ 
ded over for only Rs 16.5 
crore despite the finance 
ministry’s suggestion 
that its commercial 
value, which is around Rs 
120 crore, be realised? 

Dev had a simple answer. 

Never before had the 
government realised the 
commercial value for the 
transfer of a mine. But 
that hardly cleared the 
cobweb of doubts. 

Was there a pay-off? Dasgupta and 
Jaipal Reddy harbour strong suspicions 
but confessed that they had no proof, giv¬ 
ing Dev an opportunity to score a point. 
"They are big leaders. So they can allege 
without a proof. 1 would rather remain 
silent in this case and take it as the profes¬ 
sional hazard oi a minister working in an 
economic ministry," said Dev. 

Dasgupta also feels that by borrowing 
money and widening its equity base, the 
NMDC can raise enough funds to take 
up all the proposed projects. The steel 
minister, however, doesn't think so. 


"This is their typical argument. I could 
not get the opportunity in Parliament to 
reply this point. But they have always 
argued for such solutions and thus made 
each and every public sector sick As a 
minister I w ill not allow NMDC to beco¬ 
me another one," said Dev 

With that, the debate has probably 
come to a halt. All the Opposition 
leaders, including J.P Mathur of the 
BJP and Jaipal Reddy, haye threatened a 
review of the project as soon as a new 
government at the Centre is formed after 
the general elections next year. 

Meanwhile, the Mittals of Nippon 
Denro have met Gurudas Dasgupta. 
"You know-now Nippon Denro has 89 


per cent share of the new company and 
NMDC 11 per cent. The Mittals asked 
me whether we agree to an arrangement 
where they will have minority partner¬ 
ship," informs Dasgupta. "They told me 
that they have already invested a lot of 
money and arc worried. 1 told them, ‘All 
your investment has become bad invest¬ 
ment as you will not get physical posses¬ 
sion of the mine." 

O ne wonders how a CPi trade union 
leader and MP such as Dasgupta 
can hope to prevent the owner of a mine 


Irom taking possession and that too m a 
state like Madhya Pradesh. 

Dasgupta himself icvcals the secret. 
"The surrounding area is a tribal area 
and the mine is situated in the jungles. 
The area has three MLAs and two ot 
them belong to us The third scat, we lost 
by a narrow maigm. The seat belongs to 
the Congress, but even that ML.A is not 
going to oppose us. And all the hade 
unions — m fact, there aie two unions, 
one belongs to us (All India Trade 
Union Congress) and the other to 
INTI 1C’ (Indian National Trade Union 
Congress ot the Congiess) — are solidly 
with us " That is important but is only a 
part of the story 

The other pail is politi¬ 
cal The BJP has joined 
hands with ihe Lelt part¬ 
ies against the deal. on 
see. we have cancelled 
Huron. One may call it a 
political decision I don't 
mind." says a senior BJP 
leader, and adds. "Now in 
this mine's case also 
there are doubts and 
people will react to this 
We cannot let the mattei 
go. We will actively parti¬ 
cipate in the struggle and 
lei's see how Digvijay 
reacts. MP is very import¬ 
ant for us, and either way 
wc win." 

If Digvijay allows the 
lease to be changed, he 
will have to make 
arrangements for the Mil- 
tals to take possession. 
"That means a bloody 
confrontation." predicts 
the BJP leadei. "If he 
does not do that, fine, it 
becomes state govern¬ 
ment versus the Centre 
when the mling party is 
the same." 

The CPI central leadership ts hacking 
Dasgupta fully. Besides, he has got unex¬ 
pected support from the Centre of Indian 
Trade Union (trade union wing of the 
CPI-M) general secretary M K Pandhe 
and Jiban Roy and Dipankar Mukherjce, 
C'PI(M) MPs. In fact, Roy and Dasgupta 
are planning to file a public interest liti¬ 
gation jointly. 

So, Bailadila is sure lo remain in the 
political scenario for some time to come. 
Bad times for the Mittals, no doubt. • 

Oiptmndra RayChmudhuri/Ne w MM 



In the Lok Sabha, 
Arjun Singh 
argued that the 
government had 
taken money as 
consideration for 
transferring the 
mine 


Gurudas 
Dasgupta told the 
Mittals, "All your 
investment has 
become bad 
investment as you 
will not get 
possession of the 
mine" 
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ION THE ROAD I 


RAJDEEP SARDESAI 


HOLY GOVERNMENT 
IN SIN CITY 


C 'man Bal , let \v not make Mumbai into a Delhi 


It’s a debate which 
Sunday has 

already begun, but 
which one finds 
mesistible to join 
As a Mumbaite liv¬ 
ing in self- 
imposed exile in 
the national capi¬ 
tal, I've always tak¬ 
en great pride in Bombay being a transpu- 
icntly more open and honest society. 
Delhi, of course, excels m its duplicity, a 
society where prudery and promiscuity 
are twins. It is a metropolis where after 
hearing brave speeches in Parliament on 
women's rights, young eollcgiates still 
have to watch their derrieres every time 
they board a Red line bus. It is a city 
where the government bans lotteries and 
refuses to allow' casinos from being set 
up, yet whose citizens revel in all-night 
gambling sessions. It is a town where the 
government preaches austerity, and yet 
where every wedding becomes a million 
dollar tamasha . And it is a society where 
lofty moralism about the evils of alcohol 
have only ensured the mushrooming of 
sleazy bars. Here, everything, from drin¬ 
king to smooching have to be performed 
in a cloak-and-dagger fashion. 

Compare this to Bombay’s (sorry 
Mumbai) bindaas culture (to use the 
appropriate street lingo). A city where 
pubs have become part of the landscape; 
where going to the races is a perfectly 
acceptable way to spend a weekend; 
where you can take your girlfriend for a 
walk along the waterfront without being 
accused of adultery and where women 
can hail a cab at midnight without hav¬ 
ing to be trained in the martial arts. It’s a 
city which gives people space and where 
you can actually just be. 

But for how long I wonder. Recent 
trips to Bombay (sorry, sorry Mumbai) 
have me worried that Bombay is becom¬ 
ing more and more like Delhi and Balasa- 
heb Thackeray is beginning to sound 
more and more like Madan Lai Khurana. 





Bal Thackeray: getting prudish? 


A familiar Bombay scene: a place 
where you can actually Just be 

Now, let’s set the record straight here. I 
despise Balasaheb’s politics. But if 
there is one thing I have always liked 
about the guy, it is his ability to be free of 
the puritanical zeal and moral absolu¬ 
tism that marks the saffron brigade. Not 
for him the austerity of the RSS shakha 
culture which sees asceticism as the pas¬ 
sport to political glory. Balasaheb has a 
rocking good time in his personal life 
and makes no bones about it. He likes 
his warm beer, enjoyed lighting up till 
his doctors advised him against it, is 
quite charming in the presence of 
starlets, never missed out on his 
mutton-machhi like all good Kayasthas 
till he came under Maneka Gandhi’s 
vegetarian halo and may even be tempt¬ 
ed into watching the latest Sharon Stone 
flick on the video. 
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B ui whether it’s the thought of enter 
ing sanyas ashram, or just the heady 
glow of power, Balasaheb is now being 
projected as the custodian of moral 
values. And so, while looking like a god- 
man with the mdraksha mains draped 
around his hands, he is also beginning to 
sound increasingly like an evangelist. 
Much like Moses, he issues his com¬ 
mandments to the Hock from Mount Shi- 
vaji Park and through the pages of his 


re minister, he is beginning to be taken 
seriously at last. Let me also say that 1 
don't for a moment doubt Mr Naval- 
kar's intentions Talking to him it docs 
seem as ll he is genuinely concerned 
about the need to check the proliferation 
ol obscene literature. But while we need 
laws on decent representation, u must be 
preceded by a debate on this highly com¬ 
plex issue. l ; or example, Sushmita Sen 
in a swimsuit at a beauty pageant scores 



Khafuraho sculptures (left) and the Tuff ad: sex and sanskrltl 


What really is this great cultural tradition of ours which we 
keep harking back to? Perhaps, one is referring to tales of 
kingdoms bartered away with the throw of a dice, of hermits 
being lured by apsaras , of som-ras being drunk at festivities, 
of the sexual imagery of the Kamasutra, of the magical 
sculptures of Khajuraho 


party newspaper, Saamna, Every time 
one is in Bombay, one hears of some 
new edict from the Sena on what is consi¬ 
dered acceptable form of behaviour and 
what is not. 

So, barmaids in Bombay have been 
told that, ‘Thou shall not work after 8.30 
pm.’ Models have been warned that, 
‘Thou shalt not pose in the bare.' Publi¬ 
shers have been warned, Thou shalt not 
show pictures that you wouldn't show 
your children.’ 

Carrying out this moral crusade on 
behalf of his leader has been the Shiv 
Sena minister for culture, Pramod Naval- 
kar. Now, Navalkar is one of my favou¬ 
rite Shiv Sainiks, a fellow' journalist 
who has tor long been taking on Bom¬ 
bay's seamier side. When he would 
checkout Bombay’s red light areas dres¬ 
sed up as an Arab, people tended to dis¬ 
miss him as a crank. Now that he is cultu¬ 


a perfect 10, while Madhu Sapre in her 
hare necessities is threatened with 
imprisonment. 

Tim raises the question of who sets 
the parameters of ‘decency’. We now 
seem to have a cultural thought police 
that is threatening to impose its standar¬ 
ds of acceptable public behaviour upon 
us. It is as if there is a particular ‘Hindu 
cultural manifesto’ that is being sought 
to be imposed. And that is dangerous, 
bor there has always been a thin line bet¬ 
ween maintaining order and imposing 
cultural hegemonism. The moment one 
begins to eiect a notion of ‘perfect cultu¬ 
re’ to which everyone is expected to con¬ 
form then that line is easily crossed. And 
the result could well be a totalitarian 
date. A BJP Cabinet minister reflected 
this fear when he mentioned, 'This 
Madhu Sapre woman and her boyfriend. 
Surely, as good Maharashtrians, they 


know wlutl our san.skriti is, they should 
be aware of tins country’s great 
traditions.” 

A h’ Our Sanskrit! f What really is ihis 
great cultural tradition ot ours 
which we keep harking back to? Per¬ 
haps, one is referring to tales oi king¬ 
doms bartered away with the throw of a 
dice, of hermits being lured by apsaras, 
of som-ras being drunk at festivities, of 
the sexual imagery ol the Kamasutra , of 
the magical sculptures of Khajurahft. In 
fad, some of our forefathers could well 
teach the ‘V’ generation a thing or two 
when it comes to sexual freedom. 

The point is that it has always been 
part of our culture to allow for a certain 
pluralism, for alternative traditions to 
emerge that allow lor varying interpreta¬ 
tions. Hindu cultural revivalism in that 
sense is a non-starter since culture is nei¬ 
ther static nor is it homogeneous. Cultu¬ 
re is part of an evolutionary process over 
which no one can claim proprietary 
rights. 

Let’s he a little honest here. Madhu 
Sapre and Mihnd Soman are icons for a 
particular section of the metropolitan 
wannabes. It is an elite whose value sys¬ 
tem may not appeal to a majority ol Indi¬ 
ans. It is a class which is ready to confess 
to live-in relationships on television, 
which is prepared to experiment with 
the odd joint, which knows what lies 
behind the choh and which is ready to 
bare all for a few dollars more. You and I 
may not agree with this lifestyle, but wc 
cannot arrogate the right to interfere 
with it. Unless, of course, they happen to 
he transgressing the law. 

In any case, if the rulers of Mumbai 
would like to be seen as a holy govern¬ 
ment in sin city, then they hardly need to 
begin with a pair of cat walkers or profes¬ 
sional barmaids. These are the soft 
options, hardly central to the larger pro¬ 
blems associated with the sexual aggres¬ 
siveness of the 1990s. Why doesn’t the 
BJP-Sena government in Bombay, for 
example, sponsor an AIDS awareness 
campaign in the city? 

So, dear Balasaheb, please don’t get 
prudish in your old age, and give the 
guys a break. And next time you’re 
watching one of those raunchy Madhuri 
Dixit numbers on the video, give me a 
call. I’m sure we can enjoy it over some 
warm beer. • 

(The writer is with New Delhi Television and was a 
roving correspondent with the Ananda Bazar 
Patnka group) 
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_ MANI SHANKAR AIYAR __ 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

The flexible morality of the BJP 


It was Sir Winston 
Churchill who said 
famously of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, 
"There, but for the 
grace of God, goes 
God!" The Staf¬ 
ford Ciipps of our 
Lok Sabha is, 
undoubtedly, 
Jaswant Singh, If there is an opportunity 
for laying down an ethical imperative, 
Jaswant is not the man to miss it. He has 
raised probity to an oratorical art. 

This Moses of the Indian political con¬ 
science has two specific Command¬ 
ments to his credit. The first is: If thou 
ail in politics, thou shalt be presumed 
gmlty till proven innocent. The second 
is If thou art in government, thou shall 
be held accountable for all actions of thy 
subordinates. 

I had, therefore, expected him to be 
on my side when 431TTE militants, left 
to the tender care of the home minister of 
Tamil Nadu (who, for no fault of mine, 
is also the chief minister of the state), 
strolled or swam out of the high-security 
detention camp in which they had been 
lodged these last several years. Instead 
ol invoking either of his Two Command¬ 
ments, our home-grown Moses started 
musing about Mast Gul having escaped 
from Chrar-e-Sharief. I did not know 
that Chrar-e-Sharief was a detention 
camp. I did not know that Mast Gul, like 
the LTTE militants, had been detained 
in the tnazhar by order of the law. I did 
not know Chrar-c-Sharicf, like the camp 
at Vellore, was located in a fortified fort 
which, in British times, served as the 
highest-security prison tn south India, 
playing host, as such, to future President 
Venkularaman circa the Quit India 
Movement. 

Neither, of course, does Jaswant 
Singh What, therefore, stops Jaswant 
from making the Prophet-grade is that 
while the original Moses laid down the 
same Ten Commandments for Jew and 
Gentile alike, Jaswant has one set of 
Commandments for Congress ministers 
and quite another for their non-Congress 
counterparts. 



The Moses of the Indian 
political conscience, Jaswant 
Singh, has two specific 
Commandments to his credit. 
The first is: If thou art in 
politics, thou shalt be v 
presumed guilty till proven 
innocent. The second is: If 
thou art in government, thou 
shalt be held accountable for 
all actions of thy subordinates 


WE SERVED together on the JPC. It 
was Jaswant who there wrote in the prin¬ 
ciple of accountability as the first canon 
of parliamentary democracy He then 
proceeded to say that since Ramcshwar 
Thakur failed to initial a routine file that 
in one paragraph out of a score made a 
passing reference to a raid on Harshad 
Mehta (an initial that in no way facilitat¬ 
ed or stalled action against Fatso), that 
was ground enough to insist that Thakur 
resign. And, if he failed to do so, to hold 
up Parliament for months by jumping. 



with fellow parliamentary goondas, into 
the Well of the House. 

Ramcshwar Thakur went. But if he 
had to go for so minor a dereliction, by 
what standard of morality does the same 
principle not apply to the worst jail- 
break since Independence? The superin¬ 
tendent of police of North Arcot district 
has been suspended. The home minister 
of Tamil Nadu has not. How can the 
very Jaswant who went so boringly on 
and on about it being no act of justice to 
suspend Reserve Bank officials for their 
neglect of duty but not sack Manmohan 
Singh, feel so satisfied with the North 
Arcot SP getting the sack while Jayalali- 
tha continues to rule the roost in Fort St 
George? 

Not only Ramcshwar Thakur but 
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also, said Jaswant, Shankaranand* must 
go. Why? Because he had deposited 


that sugai be imported a* the new ehiei 
minister of LU\ the largest sugar cane 


some funds of the Oil Development growing state in India, had changed the 


Board with the Syndicate Bank. True, 
the Syndicate Bank offered the best rate 
of return—but their bid had been receiv¬ 
ed after tender closing time and yet had 


rules about the supply o! sugai cane to 
sugar mills, leading to the drastic revi 
sion of the projections lor refined sugai 
output. For not havim: lore seen in 


holiday camps, Jayalalilha, says 
Jaswant, might he gently tapped on her 
wrist but not, above all not, given the 
Kalpnath Rai treatment. 

Where you and 1 had thought of the 
ITTE cadres as Puritanical revolutionar¬ 
ies ONchewing the ordinary pleasures of 



not been disqualified on that ground. 
For that infraction — out goes Shankara- 
nand. But for the ninth successful jail- 
break of her distinguished career as 
home minister of Tamil Nadu, what 
action does Jaswant recommend against 
Jayalalitha? An unctuous dose of regret, 
yes, but, good heavens, no question of 
resignation. (And as for the chief mini¬ 
ster of Tamil Nadu, let her stand remind¬ 
ed that even a cat is entitled to only nine 
lives!) 

IN EARLY December 1993, so we are 
informed by the Cyan Prakash Commit¬ 
tee Report, Kalpnath Rai, as minister of 
civil supplies, held that we did not need 
to import sugar. Six weeks later, Kalp¬ 
nath Rai changed his mind and urged 
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December what Mulayani Singh Yadav 
would do in January, Kalpnath Rai must 
go, said Jaswant. And poor Kalpnath 
went. 

Jayalalitha \s director-general of poli¬ 
ce, my batch-mate, the legendary Waller 
Dawaram (who has *uch a formidable 
Ian following among the Tamils at large 
that there has even been a commercial 
film based on him, thinly disguised as 
Walter Vetrivcl )— Walter informs us 
through the press that the only reason all 
the remaining detainees did not walk out 
of the camp was that they preferred the 
comforts of home-cooked food and 
ample leisure time in the camp to the 
rigours of life without. For running a 
detention camp for terrorists in the man¬ 
ner in which Club Mediterrancc runs its 


life, clearly Prabhakaran and his mates 
while away their spare time in the jun¬ 
gles of Vavumya looking at old video 
films, foi the Great Escape from Vellore 
Fort was mirrored on the greatest World 
War II thriller movie of them all, The 
(heat Escape . Jaswant, perhaps, 
believes that this tribute to Hollywood is 
w orthy of recognition by the former Que¬ 
en of Mollywood who today is home 
minister of the Vellore detention camp 
But how does this sit with the great expo¬ 
nent of parliamentary accountability as 
the primordial principle of parliamenta¬ 
ry rectitude? 

I RATHER doubt that Jaswant goes 
much to the movies—not for him the tri¬ 
vial pursuits of ordinary mortals (what a 






splendid Quaker he would make’). He 
has probably, therefore, not seen The 
Great Escape . There the prisoner 
of-war camp detainees, like their latter - 
day LTTE imitators, dig a tunnel under 
their camp but are stuck with what to do 
about the great mounds of mud that they 
are excavating every night from their 
tunnel. The brilliant plan they hit upon is 
to build a volley-ball court for the daily 
exercise to which they arc entitled All 
the mud from the tunnel is carted as 
quickly as it comes out to the volley-ball 
court, leaving the guards with no suspic¬ 
ion as to where the mud is coming from. 

At the Vellore detention camp, no 
such subterfuge was necessary. Huge 
mountains of mud and sand emerged 
from nowhere, scattered hither and thi¬ 
ther, left insouciantly to Nature to blow 
away or consolidate as she willed. As for 
Jayalalitha’s guards, "Ho! Hum!" they 
said, "what interesting mole-hills are 
these?" The home minister of Tamil 
Nadu, says the oracular Jaswant Singh, 
is accountable to no one for this! 

The whole of the BJP’s morality is of 
this order. They say they believe in 
democracy — and willingly place them¬ 
selves under the remote control of a self- 
proclaimed admirer of Adolf Hitler. 
They promise the courts. Parliament and 
the people that not a stone of the Babri 
Masjid will be touched — then tip off 


For not having foreseen in 
December 1993 that Mulayam 
Singh Yadav (left) would 
change the rules about the 
supply of sugar cane to sugar 
mills in January, Kalpnath Rai 
(right) must go, said Jaswant. 
And poor Kalpnath went 


Uma Bharti to start rehearsing her Ek 
dhakka aur do routine. They say the 
mosque at Ramjanmabhoomi must be 
retrieved to save Hindu honour — and 
when the mosque is pulled down ask, in 
all innocence, "What mosque? There 
was only a vivadhith dhancha here!" 

They wax eloquent about Sushil Shar- 
mu and the criminalisation of politics, 
then happily enter into a coalition with a 
party which vaunts its links to the under¬ 
world and whose leader, Bal Thackeray, 
makes no bones about his and his fol¬ 
lowers’ involvement in the massacre of 
thousands of innocent Indian citizens 
whose only crime was that they were 
Muslim. They say that India belongs 


first and foremost to the Hindus who 
have lived here since the beginning of 
creation — then turn first to the NRls to 
finance their shenanigans, 

They say they are Gandhians and 
then pretend to distance themselves 
from those who carried to its logical con¬ 
clusion their hate campaign against the 
Mahatma. They oppose swadeshi when 
ih<' Congress goes in lor socialism, and 
become the greatest proponents ol 
s wades hi once liberalisation becomes 
the policy of government. They are for 
"accountability" when a Congress 
government is involved; they ask "what 
accountability?" when it involves one of 
their ilk. 

And Jaswant himself joins the BJP— 
and rises to near the top of its greasy pole 
— when he personally does not believe 
one little iota in any of their Hindutva 
nonsense. (He is an educated man — 
albeit at Mayo’) 

George Orwell in his Animal Farm 
gave birth to the renowned slogan: All 
Pigs Are Equal But Some Pigs Are More 
Equal Than Others! Prophet Jaswant 
Singh has just added a Third Command- 1 
ment to his litany: All Pigs Arc Account¬ 
able But Congress Pigs Are More 
Accountable Than Others! • 


(My government and my party have just rejected my 
demand tor the dismissal of Jayalalitha How, then, can I 
claim that the views expressed in this column are shared 
by the Congress?!) 
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Double trouble 

Kashmir and India \s nuclear options dominate Independence Day speeches 


It was nice to hear 
from F.V. Narasimha 
Rao — and that too 
from the ramparts of 
the Red Fort on Inde¬ 
pendence Day — that 
India "holds its head 
high" in the comity of 
nations. There is absolutely no reason 
why it shouldn't. In fact, there ought to 
have been no need for the Prime Mini¬ 
ster to make the claim that he did except 
for his realisation of two uncomfortable 
facts. First, as the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Lok Sabha, \tal Bchari Vaj¬ 
payee, reminded the country, only the 
other day, in the Nehru era India walked 
much taller even though its GDP then 
was but a fraction of that today. 

Secondly, sensitive Indians have 
been smarting for quite a long time 
because, in its response to even the most 
offensive statements impinging on Indi¬ 
an security, supreme interests and 
dignity, the Narasimha Rao government 
has been consistently timid, even pusilla 
nimous. Since I hav'‘ been making this 
point, more in sorrow than in anger, 
week after week, it need not be laboured 
here. Suffice it to say that the painful 
reality is driven home by the sharp con¬ 
trast between the President’s address to 
the nation the previous evening and the 
Prime Minister's speech from the Red 
Fort. 

In clear forthright words, Shankar 
Dayal Sharma declared that the "world’s 
largest democracy" would never yield to 
pressure but would " maintain unflin¬ 
chingly its opposition to discriminatory? 
agreements in the field of nuclear and 
missile technology " (emphasis added). 
In Narasimha Rao's elaborate speech 
there wasn't even a mention of nuclear 
proliferation or missiles, the twin issues 
on which this country has been under 
relentle.ss pressure by the mighty United 
States. 

Some months ago, at a gathering of 
scientists in Bangalore, vice-president 
K.R. Narayanan had tersely pointed out 
that India's scientific and technological 
achievements, in every field, were "not 
for capping but for crowning". 


There is a message in all this for the 
executive government which ought to 
be heeded if the Prime .Minister’s assur¬ 
ance that he would protect Indian inter¬ 
ests is to have credibility. In his usual 
elliptical manner, he did say at the Red 
Fort that complexities of the post-Cold 
War world made life difficult for policy¬ 
makers, especially when trying to 
"befriend everyone equally". 

On the burning issue of Kashmir and 
India-Pakistan relations, the Pnmc Mini¬ 
ster and the President were at one 


though, here again, the head of the .state 
was more outspoken about Indian deter¬ 
mination to "fight foreign-based terror¬ 
ists in Kashmir to the finish". 

PV spoke more about the beheading 
of the Norwegian hostage by the murde¬ 
rers calling themselves Al-Faran, and 
pointed out that this had made it crystal 
clear to the world at large what was real¬ 
ly going on in Kashmir. He added that 
the countries concerned now knew who 
was behind the dastardly killing and the 


responsibility fell beyond doubt on Paki¬ 
stan that was aiding the perpetrators of 
such barbarities. 

Presumably the Prime Minister 
knows something which has not yet 
become public. For, if the United States, 
Britain, Germany and others — whose 
nationals have been held in captivity in 
the high hills lor six weeks and whose 
fate remains uncertain at the time of writ¬ 
ing — have indeed come to recognise 
Pakistan’s complicity in lenorism in 
Jammu and Kashmir, they have yet to 
say so publicly and act 
accordingly. 

Both the spokesman of 
the UvS state department 
and the resolution of the 
UN Security Council 
have condemned only the 
"Kashmiri militant 
group" responsible for 
the horrible kidnapping. 
Neither has said a word 
about the trans-border 
support to these thugs. 
The Western media has 
given equal prominence 
to Narasimha Rao’s char¬ 
ges against Pakistan and 
the Pakistani foreign 
minister's rebuttal of them 
The Prune Minister 
was on firm ground when 
he recalled that he had 
offered Benazir Bhutto 
talks on all issues includ¬ 
ing Kashmir on the day 
she had returned to 
power. But the condi¬ 
tions she imposed on the 
start of these talks — 
which really amounted to accepting 
Pakistan's demand for a plebiscite in 
advance — were "totally unacceptable"* 
Since then, Benazir has started send¬ 
ing her "salaams" to the terrorists in 
Kashmir, calling them "freedom- 
fighters" Another indication of her game 
plan is that, at the instance of the all¬ 
party Kashmir Committee of the Nation¬ 
al Assembly in Islamabad, Pakistan 
observed the anniversary of Indian Inde¬ 
pendence as a ‘Black Day’. • 




In its response to even the most offensive 
statements impinging on Indian security, 
supreme interests and dignity, the Narasimha 
Rao government has been consistently timid, 
even pusillanimous 
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Narasimha Rao rejects a Supreme Court 
proposal for a Uniform Civil Code 


I t was a significant Independence Day announcement. In the 
lead-up to the parliamentary elections a few months hence, 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao declared from the 
ramparts of the Red Foit that the Congress government had 
no intention of interfering in the religious affairs of any 
community. 

The implication was all too obvious. This was a time when 
Muslims watched with concern the growing aggressiveness of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party’s (BJP) demand for a Uniform 
Civil Code (UCC). This was a time when 
the Supreme Court (SC) was once again 
making noises about the enforcement of 
such a code. This was also a time when 
the Congress was desperately seeking to 
rebuild bridges with the minority 
community. 

For a beleaguered Congress party, 
facing a tough election and an equally 
hostile Muslim vote-bank, this 
announcement could not have come at a 
better time. 

This was not, incidentally, a 
startlingly new announcement. It was a 
reassuring reiteration of a promise the 


apparently view 
their reffgfonasa 
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The Babrl Masjid: the BJP had projected the demand for i 


Congress president had already made at 
a more private function. On 27 July, he 
told a gathering of ulema at Bareilly in 
central Uttar Pradesh that there was no 
question of interfering in the personal 
laws of any community. "It is not in the 
agenda )f the government to do anyth¬ 
ing against the existing personal laws of 
communities and I can't bring any uni¬ 
formity," he said 

Surely this was uncharacteristic of 
Rao? 

Wasn’t this the same man who had 
accepted the assurance of the BJP that 
they wouldn’t harm the Babri Masjid 
only because the Supreme Court had 
chosen to believe this promise? This in 
the face of furiously vocal apprehen¬ 
sions of even his own partymen that the 
aggressive postures of the Opposition 
party hinted at some other intention? 
What provoked him to now fly in the 
face of the Supreme Court’s more recent 
demand for speedy implementation of a 
IJCC in the country ? 

There are some who prefer to believe 
that Rao got flustered into making that 
statement. 

This was not meant to be a political 
meeting, which is why no Congress wor¬ 
ker was encouraged to cross the bounda¬ 
ries of protocol. 

Rao had been given the impression 
that this was an educational tour — a 


cosy meeting with the 
descendants of the 19th 
century scholar Aala Haz- 
rat Imam Ahmed Raza 
Khan, the founder of the 
Barelvi sect of Sunni 
Muslims. Rao had expect¬ 
ed that he would view 
their library and 
exchange intellectual 
thoughts with learned phi¬ 
losophers. Instead, he 
was faced with a barrage 
of questions from a some¬ 
what militant gathering 
of white-bearded 

Muslims who demanded 
explanations from the 
Rao government on 
issues that continued to 
agitate them — the Babri 
Masjid, Bombay blasts. 

Terrorist and Disruptive 
Activities (Prevention) 

Act (TADA) and most 
recently, the BJP- 
VHP-Shiv Sena’s declar¬ 
ed intention to force a 
UCC on the country. 

Political pundits who claim to know 
the enigmatic Rao feel otherwise. Noth¬ 
ing — absolutely nothing — can make 
Rao say what he doesn’t want to say. If 
he has said this, even in a manner uncha¬ 


racteristic to his style of functioning, the 
signal can be taken to be green. 

Rao has thrown down the gauntlet. 
And the Congress, which has been sulk¬ 
ing and skirting the issue ever since the 


POINTS TO PONDER ■ Arguments for and against a Uniform Civil Code 



Hie secular argument: When alt 7 
citizens enjoy common rights 
without any discrimination on the 
basis of religion, caste, sex or 
creed, why can’tthey be subjected 
to common civil laws too? Different 
personal laws not only perpetuate 
discrimination but also keep intact 
different religious identities thattio 
not conform to the secular ethos. 

11m feminist argument No specific 
attack on Muslim Personal Law. 
Feminists say that all personal 
laws are discriminatory and 
oppressive as far as women are 
concerned. They say gender 
injustice is the crux of the problem 
rather than inter-communal 


conflict. These injustices can be 
overcome, they stress, only by 
introducing a comprehensive and 
common civil code giving equal 



Hindu communal ists: 
misconceived notions 


rights to women, irrespective of the 
community to which they belong. 

The Hindu communalist argument 

Appeasement of minorities is 
contrary to a secular democracy. 
The Hindu communalists are also 
very vocal about the plight of 
women but, interestingly, it is just 
Muslim women they are concerned 
about. The basis for their demand is 
a series of myths about Muslims— 
some of which (like the myth about 
the rate of polygamy) have proved 
to be statistically incorrect. 


ANTI-CODE 



ar gu ment Its proponents are blind 
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BJP started waving the flag of lICC, 
now knows which direction to take. 

The confusion and reluctance to take 
a stand is not only the Congressman’s 
dilemma. Other than the BJP — which 


had projected the demand 
to demolish the Babri 
Masjid as an equally ‘rea¬ 
sonable’ demand — most 
other parties have preferr¬ 
ed to reserve comment. 

Among intellectual cir¬ 
cles, too, there is no one 
opinion. And armchair 
critics, who have taken 
strenuous positions in 
favour of a UCC, are 
known to take the oppo¬ 
site view when they step 
into practical politics. 

T here are three ostensi¬ 
ble reasons why 
people pursue the objec¬ 
tive of a UCC in contem¬ 
porary India: the ‘good’, 
the ‘bad’ and the ‘indiffe¬ 
rent’. The so-called 
‘good’ reason is expound¬ 
ed by those who genuine¬ 
ly feel that a UCC would 
add to national integra¬ 
tion. The ‘bad’ is found 
amongst those who feel 
that such a code will somehow make 
minorities fall in line with the norms and 
behaviour of the majority. The ‘indiffe¬ 
rent’ reason dominates those who get 
carried away by political postures with¬ 


out really appreciating the facts. 

There seems to be a somewhat easily- 
drawn assumption that unilormity is 
necessary for unity. No serious attempt 
has ever been made to consider the vali¬ 
dity of such a proposition and the extent 
to which it qualifies — if at all it does — 
the other commonly accepted proposi¬ 
tion of unity in diversity. 

Plainly, the fact that India has several 
languages, many distinct sub-cultures, 
and indeed most of the major religions 
of the world, has not, in any way, gone 
against the concept of the Indian Nation. 
In fact, India is proud to he unique 
among the nations of the world as a plu¬ 
ral democracy of such size and 
complexity. 

Advocates of uniformity have never 
seriously argued that terrorism in Pun¬ 
jab and Kashmir and the insurgencies in 
the north-east would simply disappear if 
India had a UCC. 

In fact, recent history points to the con¬ 
trary. Desire for decentralisation and 
greater regional and state autonomy has 
seen the birth of several new states and is 
continuing to fuel the aspirations for a 
few more. None of these tendencies 
have even the remotest link with relig¬ 
ion or religious practices. In fact, in 
many of these cases, the distinct charac¬ 
teristics of separate social or regional 
groups are bound by the common bond 


followers of religion. This group 
prefers to ignore the progressive 
principle of ijtihad (creative 
re-interpretation of law) within 
Islam. Reformists within the 
community feel that Muslim 
women have suffered the most 
because of such rigid attitudes. 

The progressive Muslim argument: 

Interestingly, even so-called 
progressive Muslims are not in 
favour of a UCC. Their reasons, 
however, are general and not 
religion-based. For them, it is more 
a matter of identity and security. 
They argue that they already have 
uniform codes of law covering 
almost every aspect of legal 
relationship, except those matters 
governed by various personal laws. 


Thus personal laws are the only 
distinguishing features left. 


The go-slow argument: This 



Muslim protesters: saying no to 
change 


category is essentially a 
non-Muslim grouping which says 
that a UCC, while desirable, cannot 
be shoved down a reluctant 
minority's throat. Their rationale is 
that unless Muslims themselves 
are prepared to accept it, the 
introduction of a UCC would be 
undemocratic even if it is a secular 
act. Except for the BJP-VHP-Shiv 
Sena combine, most politicians 
belong to this category. Successive 
governments at the Centre have 
taken this position whenever the 
debate has been revived. There is 
also a section of feminists who 
support this cautious approach, 
saying that ongoing reforms within 
the minority community may be 
hampered if aggressive moves 
towards radical change are made. • 
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of one religion. It is, therefore, naive at 
best to assume that all of India’s ills can 
somehow be resolved at the altar of 
uniformity. 

Speaking in favour of uniformity in 
civil law on the ground that many areas 
of personal law have little to do with reli¬ 
gion per sc still leaves a few questions 
unanswered. For instance, it doesn’t 
take into account the differences in 
people’s perceptions relating to marria¬ 
ge and death arising out of different tradi¬ 
tions and customs. Would it be necessa¬ 
ry to insist that all Indians get married 
around the lire or that all of them sign 
the equivalent of a nikahnamah 7 Or 
would it be necessary to insist that all 
Indians, upon death, be buried or that all 
be cremated? 

How would this decision be arrived 
at? By the verdict of the majority? And 
how would this majority be calculated 
— on the basis of numbers within a 
religious community dr on the number 
of religious co-communities on each 
side? Here is a case in point: Muslims, 
Christians and Jews bury their dead. Hin¬ 
dus cremate. Parsis use the Towers of 
Silence. The majority of the co¬ 
communities goes with burial. Would 
this be acceptable to all? 

T he rationale for uniformity has never 
been seriously argued. The common¬ 
ly held belief among the advocates of 
uniformity seems to be that it is unreaso¬ 
nable for a minority to continue to beha¬ 
ve in a manner that the majority finds 
unacceptable or unusual. As a result, 
there is a very real apprehension that, if a 
UCC is introduced, the minorities will 
be swamped and drowned out by the 
majority’s preferences. Understanda¬ 
bly, therefore, there is a major disquiet 
among the minority communities every 
time the UCC is spoken of. 

And, because of its size, this reaction 
is thp most obvious amongst the Muslim 
minority. 

Why do Muslims instinctively react 
against any attempt to enforce a UCC? 
Muslims apparently view their religion 
as a complete code, making no distinc¬ 
tion between the secular part of religion 
and religion in the strictest sense. Relig¬ 
ion and social behaviour, they argue, are 
intrinsically linked in Islam. A code of 
conduct or the prescriptions of a religion 
considered by others to be only periphe¬ 
ral to the core, are considered intrinsic to 
the minority’s fundamental beliefs. 

Who, then, is to judge what is funda¬ 
mental and what is not, and who is to 



On Independence Day, 
Narasimha Rao declared 
that the government had no 
intention of interfering in 
the religious affairs of any 
community. Fora 
beleaguered Congress 
party, facing a tough 
election and a hostile 
Muslim vote-bank, the 
announcement could not 
have come at a better time 


judge how the conflict between two 
points of view is to be resolved? The 
question has no simple answer. 

The strident advocates and opponents 
of uniformity seem to miss the fact that 
there is great variety of behaviour norms 
(such as marriage, customs, etc.) among 


the Hindus. And these differences may 
not be removed despite the great advan¬ 
ces made towards a comprehensive code 
in the early years after Independence. 
There are many instances where excep¬ 
tions are allowed and variations are 
accepted, and these would be virtually 
impossible to deny in a new code (marri¬ 
age between relatives, etc.) 

Furthermore, the argument for unifor¬ 
mity overlooks one extremely important 
distinction between Hindus and all other 
citizens, viz, the special tax structures 
applicable only to Hindus on the basis of 
the legal recognition given to the Hindu 
institution of a joint family. 

This is not simply a sentimental con¬ 
cession but a pragmatic acceptance of a 
basic reality concerning the structure of 
traditional business in India, which has 
been strengthened by the fiscal advanta¬ 
ges under existing laws. Changing the 
Hindu undivided family would not simp¬ 
ly be a matter of changing the tax structu¬ 
re but would indeed amount to undermin - 
ing the very basis on which business is 
done in Hindu families. Whether the 
Indian economy at its present state of 
development would peimit such a radi¬ 
cal operation is anyone’s guess. 
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Straying from the point 

Are court judgements saying more than they should? 


ariiament is supposed to make 
laws The courts are supposed to 
screen these laws to ensure that they 
do not take away the rights and privi¬ 
leges granted to citizens by the 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Court is the court of 
last appeal Unless, of course, you 
are up for hanging, m which case pre¬ 
sidential pardon is your last resent! 
Ever since the days of Justice P.N. 
Bhagwati and his emphasis on public 
interest litigation (PIL), the apex 
court has undergone a sort of liberali- 
sation that perhaps goes beyond its 
brief 

For instance, different Benches of 
this court have used their judge¬ 
ments, m cases as varied as those rela¬ 
ting to bigamy and alimony, to suo 
moto direct the central government 
to enforce a UCC in the country. 

Hie most controversial of such 
judgements in the last decade was for¬ 
mer Chief Justice YV. 
Chandrachud’s ruling on the famous 
Shah Bano case. "A common civil 
code will help the cause of national 
integration by removing disparate 
loyalties to laws which have conflict¬ 
ing ideologies," he said. Dismissing 
the conventional logic that such a 
move can succeed only when initiat¬ 
ed by the minority community, he 
pointed out that "no community is 
likely to bell the cat by making gratui¬ 
tous concessions on this issue." The 
onus, therefore, was on the State to 
enforce such a code. 

"We understand die difficulties 
involvedin bringing persons of diffe¬ 
rent faiths and persuasions on a com¬ 
mon platform," Justice Chandrachud 
wrote. But he insisted that a beginn¬ 
ing had to be made if the Constitution 
was to be meaningful, 

What happened next is political 
history. Bowing to Muslim pressure, 
the Rajiv Gandhi-led ruling Con¬ 
gress at the Centre pushed for legisla¬ 
tion that protected the primacy of per¬ 
sonal laws and put the issue of a UCC 
on the back burner. 

But in May this year, the apex 

u 

i 
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court once more volunteered its opin¬ 
ion on such a code, and again m a 
case that had nothing to with it. The 
case, Sarla Mudgal, Kalyani & Ors. 
versus Union of India, sparked off a 
furious debate on the issue. 

The courts were merely asked to 
decide whether a previous Hindu 


ge was indeed bigamous, as conver¬ 
sion to Islam did not nullify the 
earlier Hindu marriage. But before 
the judgement got to that point. Justi¬ 
ces Kuldip Singh and RJVi. Sahai 
began straying from the point. 

The basic flaw in the judgement 
appears very early —- in paragraph 
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The Supreme Court: betraying mi unsavoury prejudice? 


marriage of a Hindu male stood nulli¬ 
fied if he converted to Islam, and w he¬ 
ftier any subsequent tnamage was to 
be treated as bigamous. 

The court ruled that such a mania- 



three — where Justice Singh states 
that "till the time we achieve the goal 
— Uniform Civil Code for all 
citizens of India — there is an open 
inducement to a Hindu husband, who 
wants to enter into second marriage 
while the first marriage is subsisting, 
to become a Muslim. Since monoga¬ 
my is the law for Hindus and the 
Muslim law permits as many as four 
wives Lb India, errant Hindu husbands 
embrace Islam to circumvent the 
provisions of the Hindu few and* 

Was this «my pecesaHjr^Suwly, 
ti»cw<Mrfsim|i4yl»^h^W 
anyone attempting m convert from 
one religion to another to *voM «ocl- 
a| other 
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tag such a second marriage biga¬ 
mous, tame would no longer be any 
"open inducement" to a Hindu 
' husband 

Consciously or unconsciously the 
court betrayed an unsavoury prejudi¬ 
ce. "The personal law of the Hindus, 
such as relating to marriage, succes¬ 
sion and the like have all a sacramen¬ 
tal origin, in the same manner as in 
the case of the Muslims or the Christi¬ 
ans. The Hindus along with Sikhs, 
Buddhists and Jains have forsaken 
their sentiments in the cause of natio¬ 
nal unity and integration, some other 
communities would not, though the 
Constitution enjoins the establish¬ 
ment of a ‘common civil code’ for 
the whole of India." 

The inference is all too obvious. 

Interestingly, the judges’ aliena¬ 
tion from reality is revealed by their 
own words. In the very first para¬ 
graph of the judgement, Justice 
Kuldip Singh says: "Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, while defending the 
introduction of the Hindu Code Bill 
instead of a Uniform Civil Code 
(emphasis is Sunday^), in Parlia¬ 
ment in 1954. said: ‘I do not think 
that at the moment the time is ripe in 
India for me to try to push it 
through’." 

What is the court trying to sug¬ 
gest? That in the aftermath of the 
Ayodhya demolition, post-Bombay 
riots, post-Bombay blasts, and, most 
currently, the build-up of VHP and 
BJP activists in the communally sen¬ 
sitive cities of Varanasi and Mathura, 
the time is now ripe? 


It is ironic that having raised the 
issue again and making the BJP 
excitedly charge Prime Minister Rao 
with 'contempt of court’, the apex 
court did an about turn on its own 
ruling. In the Shah Bano case, the 
court had taken a correct stand, but 
the government had moved in the 
opposite direction because of politi¬ 
cal considerations. This timekhepourt 
Itself took a U-tufti with Justice 
Kuldip Singh backtracking on his 
own ruling. While he had earlier 
directed die government to file an 
.affidavit stating the progress made in 
introducing a UCC, three months 
later be changed his mad to suggest 
that govennneat action was 
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But the issue of a uniform tax code is, 
interestingly, not an issue that the BJP- 
VHP combine ever seeks to address. 
The emphasis, instead, has been on end¬ 
ing some misconceived notions of prefe¬ 
rential treatment —loosely termed 
‘appeasement’ — gi\en to minorities. 
Surprisingly, none of the Supreme 
Court judgements have touched on this 
aspect. 

T he fouis of attention has never been 
on reforms within other communit¬ 
ies but only among the Muslim mino¬ 
rity. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
issue has been given a communal slant 
and the words Uniform Civil Code have 
an electrocuting rather than electrifying 
effect on the minority community. 

Take, for instance, the last time it 
came off the back burner, in the after- 
math of the controversial Shah Bano 
judgement. The government itself had 
so many flip-flops and tied itself in so 
many knots that, even when it repudiat¬ 
ed the Chandrachud judgement and rul¬ 
ed oui interference in the Muslim Perso¬ 
nal Law on maintenance of a divorced 
woman, the government’s credibility 
dipped in the eyes of the community. 
The main factor responsible for this was 
the announcement, on the floor of Parlia¬ 
ment on the very day it passed the Protec¬ 
tion of Muslim Women Act, 1986, that 
the Congress government would push 
forward a Uniform Civil Code in the 
country within a period of six months. 

To this effect, the very next Lok 
Sabha bulletin indicated that the govern¬ 
ment proposed the introduction of a Uni¬ 
form Civil Code Bill during the (1987) 
budget session. 

It was widely reported at the time that 
finishing touches were being given to a 
draft Bill by a committee of ministers 
headed by the then human resources 
development minister, P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao, and that it would cover personal 
law relating to marriage, divorce, main¬ 
tenance, guardianship, the minority 
communities and succession. It was also 
reported that citizens would be required 
to declare voluntarily that they would be 
governed by the UCC and that the Bill 
would be applicable only to those per¬ 
sons who opted for a uniform law for 
civil marriage. 

An immediate reaction to this came 
from the All India Muslim Majhis- 
e-Mushawarat, which urged the govern¬ 
ment to reconsider this ‘divisive step’. 
"The Bill will only serve to further alien¬ 
ate the Muslim community and to aggra¬ 


vate their sense of religious insecurity," 
a formal Mushawarat statement said. "In 
any case," it added, "no legislation relat¬ 
ing to personal law shall be acceptable to 
the Muslim community if it explicitly or 
implicitly violates the Shariat. Therefo¬ 
re,'if the government is keen to proceed 
with the Bill, it must clearly provide that 
it shall not he applicable to the Muslim 
community as a community or to any 
citizens who profess Islam." 

This, in turn, triggered off a scries of 
seminars and conventions on the sub¬ 
ject. But the trend of arguments caused 
more alarm within the minority commu¬ 
nity instead of reassuring it. The prime 
instance was a well-publicised national 
convention of the Bar Council ol India, 

The idea of having a Uniform 
Civil Code has been mooted 
and given up so often that 
no party has any credibility 
left on the issue. Yet it is one 
slogan that is certain to 
raise hackles when tossed 
into the arena of power 
politics 


following which the proposal for a draft 
code was presented to then Prime Mini¬ 
ster Rajiv Gandhi. While the themes 
were laudatory, minimal representation 
was given to religious minorities, re¬ 
enforcing the paranoia that a plot was 
being hatched within the majority com¬ 
munity to push the minorities into a 
comer. 

This impression was further streng¬ 
thened by the remarks of the chairman of 
the Bar Council who, in his presidential 
address at the silver jubilee celebrations 
of the council (which was attended by 
the PM), declared that there would be a 
‘civil war’ in the country unless a Uni¬ 
form Civil Code was enacted! 

As it turned out, the government deni¬ 
ed that such a draft was ready to be 
tabled. But the clarifying statement, 
when it did come in answer to an unstarr¬ 
ed question (No. 92) put by Muslim Lea¬ 
gue member G.M. Banatwalla, was not 
too reassuring either. The statement 
said: "The question whether govern¬ 
ment arc thinking to give up the idea of 
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bringing forward Uniform Ctvil Code 
altogether does not arise." (Emphasis is 
Sunday’s.) 

T he idea of having a Uniform Civil 
Code has been mooted and given up 
so often that no party has any credibility 
left on the issue. Yet it is one slogan that 
is certain to raise hackles when tossed 
into the arena of power politics. 

Why is this so? 

It could be because of the two differ¬ 
ent approaches to nation-building that 
India’s power elite is using to explain 
the way Indian society is developing. 

The mosaic approach believes that 
India is a mosaic of nationalities, cultu¬ 
res and communities. There are so many 
diversities in the country that it is impos¬ 
sible to impose any one identity on the 
‘Indian’. The country can stay together 
only if the differences are recognised 
and respected. This has been the 
approach followed by the Congress 
since the time of Nehru to explain tricky 
issues like the rights of tribals in the 
north-east, the constitutional protection 
given to communities and religions, and 
the special provisions for Kashmir, 

The theory was fine so long as it was 
rigidly adhered to. But when the state 
was seen as viewing one community as 
more equal than others, and when electo¬ 


ral politics came into play, questions 
began to be asked. Why did Kashmir 
have the status it did? Why was insurgen¬ 
cy so rampant in the states which had a 
Christian or tribal majority? The Jana 
Sangh, now the BJP, triumphantly wav¬ 
ed aloft the answer: ‘separateness’ led to. 
secessionist feelings, while ‘uniformity’ 
fostered nationalism. It suggested, with 
qualifications, the melting-pot approach- 
to nationalism, favoured by the United 
States. For instance, the first allegiance 
of US citizens was to the American Con¬ 
stitution and laws framed by the Con¬ 
gress and Senate. They were Hindus, 
Muslims, Mormons, Italians or Brah¬ 
mins only later. 

The underlying idea was that only 
when Muslims were denied their ‘diffe¬ 
rentness’ would they become Indians. 
Indeed, K.L. Shanna told Sunday: "In 
no other country in the world are there 
different laws governing different 
communities." 

The mosaic theory received three 
major jolts. Muslim consciousness in 
India was badly shaken when India 
attacked Pakistan in 1972 and the 
Republic of Bangladesh became the Isla¬ 
mic Republic of Bangladesh. The feel¬ 
ing was that if the Congress and Mrs 
Gandhi could divide a nation, they could 
do anything to divide the community. 



The fear of being swamped came 
again after the Congress’ equivocation 
on the Shah Bano case. The right of a 
divorced woman to maintenance fell by 
the altar of the need to protect personal 
law of the Muslims for electoral com- 
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"In no other 
countiyinthe 
world are there 
different laws 
governing 
different 
communities," 
scoffs BJP 
spokesman K.L. 
Sharma 


pulsions. The Congress conceded that 
uniformity of law was necessary, but 
pleaded that the changes had to be sug¬ 
gested by the community itself. The Hin¬ 
dus complained that Muslims were 
being treated as if they were not 


citizens of the country at 
all. In the process, the 
demand for uniformity 
became more strident. 

The third time that the 
Muslims felt they needed 
the protection of their 
separate legal system 
came with the Congress’ 
answer to a set of twin 
problems The \hilan\as 
and the reopening of the 
Ayodhya issue came as a 
response to the rise ol the 
BJP and the challenge of 
Mandal politics. 

If in the 1950s, the pos¬ 
sibility of introducing 
changes m personal law 
or introduction of the Uni¬ 
form Civil Code was 
eight on a scale of ten, 
today it is two. The Con¬ 
gress now rejects the idea 
of a Uniform Civil Code 
vehemently; the BJP is 
on record as saying that it will not 
force a Uniform Civil Code down anyo¬ 
ne’s throat and is making what sounds 
suspiciously like placatory noises to the 
minorities; and the National Front says 
what the Congress(I) was saying earlier: 


that the impulses lor change must come 
from among the minorities themselves. 

There is very little conviction in their 
voices when political parties say there 
is need for uniformity in law. All of 
them are apprehensive that on close scru¬ 
tiny they might be exposed: foruniformi- 
ty of law is not the same thing as unifor¬ 
mity of justice. 

But while the controversy rages, none 
ol the political parties are convinced that 
Muslims will become nationalists (if 
they aren't already) overnight if they are 
made to conform to one set of laws. Will 
Muslims be better Indians if they are 
stripped off then right of having four 
wives? Will Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
a Christian sect which recognises no 
authority greater than their God and 
does not believe in any ritual outside 
theii scriptures, become more national¬ 
ist if they are forced to sing the national 
anthem? 

These are rational questions. But the 
debate on the uniform civil code is deli- 
betatcly kept obtuse and irrational both 
by the ‘secularists’ and the ‘commu- 
nalists’. All the parties hope that the pro¬ 
blem will be solved one da> as India 
develops. In the meantime, the evasion 
continues. • 

Louise Fernandes with reports from 
the Delhi buremu 
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Malor Oaneral WMams (Marinated 
MP): It is premature to bring in a UCC. 
Every community has the right to its 
own customs, beliefs and personal 
law. The time is not ripe for a UCC. 

SRaram Ytdwiy (CPI-M): Why can’t 
t Uniform Civil Code be pushed 
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A LOOK AT 
THE LAWS 

A comparative study of Hindu and Muslim codes 


M osi Jehu tors ot the Uni- 
form CimI Code don’t 
really know what such 
a code should he like 
The general impression 
conveyed, even by people like the emin¬ 
ent Justi. e Kuldip Singh ol the Supreme 
Court, is that the Hindu law is fair while 
the Muslim Peisonal Law is exploita¬ 
tive This is not strictly true. In fact, a car- 
ctul reading of the two laws reveals that 
thev are remarkably similar* 

The major disadvantage of the 
Muslim law is that it is,to a large extent, 
clear and definitive. The Hindu law, on 
the other hand, meanders between vari¬ 
ous sections that have to be read together 
to get the full impact of the law. 

For instance. Section 5 of the Hindu 
Marriage Act (HMA) states that one of 
the conditions for marriage is that the 
bov should be 21 years old and the girl 
18. Most votaries of the fairness of 
Hindu law, point to this section alone as 
proof of its progressivencss. But what 
happens if the boy and the girl are 
younger? A further reading of the HMA 
shows that nothing happens. The par¬ 
ents or the elder who conducted the mar¬ 
riage goes to prison for 15 days and/or 
pays up a fine of Rs 1,000 but the marria¬ 
ge remains valid. Further, while obtain¬ 
ing consent of the parent/guardian by for¬ 
ce or fraud can make a marriage voida¬ 
ble, there is no provision for dealing 
with marriages when no consent is taken 
at all. In fact, in a 1966 case, the court 
held that since Hindu marriage is a sacra¬ 
ment and not a contract, once the 
saptapadi (seven steps around the fire) 
are taken, the marriage cannot be annul¬ 
led, even if the parents’ consent was not 
taken. This was in the case of the marria¬ 
ge of an 11-year-old boy with a nine- 
year-old girl. 

The second major objection to 
Muslim law is that it allows polygamy 
while Hindus have ‘forsaken their senti¬ 
ments’ to impose monogamy upon them¬ 


selves. This is true. But there is a severe 
lacuna in the bigamy laws for Hindus. A 
bigamous Hindu marriage is not non est 
(non-existent) in law. That is, it can only 
be annulled if the first w ife goes to court. 
In most of rural India, where the law is 
most relevant, going to court is at best a 
remote possibility. What’s more, last 
year's statistics shattered the myth that 
polygamy was more prevalent among 
Muslims. In fact, the Hindu Adoptions 
and Maintenance Act recognises the pre¬ 
sence of more than one wife, as it says 
that in case more than one wife is living, 
the husband must take the consent of 
both before adopting a child. 

T he similarity between the Hindu and 
Muslim laws comes as a surpri¬ 
se to most people. Those who feel quite 
strongly about the issue, tend to argue 
about the finer points of the laws. But in 
real terms, they are hardly different. As 
one sociologist explained, they can’t 
really be either. Religious differences 
apart, both Hindus and Muslims come 
from the same cultural and historical 
background. And in that sense, they are 
bound to have a lot of similarities. 

However, the advantage that the 
Hindu law enjoys over the Muslim law 
is that it has been codified. Which means 
that in case of a breach of law, the victim 




can petition the court and seek redress. 
But how much access people have to 
courts is another matter altogether. 
Muslim law suffers from the fact that 
because it is not codified, no objective 
redress is possible. This is its greatest fai¬ 
ling if one were only to speak of a com¬ 
parison between the two. 

But then, one could, in fact, go on and 
on with the intricacies of the respective 
laws. Here is a run-down of how the two 
laws address a few crucial issues of gen¬ 
der justice; 

CHILD MARRIAGE 

Muslim law: Muslim Personal Law 
expressly permits the marriage of a 
minor by his or her guardian. But by 
‘The Option of Puberty’, a child bride 
can annul the marriage after she beco¬ 
mes 15 years old and before she attains 
the age of 18, if the marriage has not 
been consummated. 

Hindu law: Child marriage is a valid 
marriage. Though marriageable age is 
supposed to be 21 years for men and 18 
years for women, nothing in the Hindu 
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age into consideration. 
For instance, an explana¬ 
tion on the Hindu law on 
adoptions savs that the 
consent of all the wives 
should be taken before 
the husband adopts a 
child, in case more than 
one wife is living. 

CONSENT IN 
MARRIAGE 

Muslim law: This is the 
bulwark of a Muslim mar¬ 
riage. In case of ‘majors', 
no valid Muslim marria¬ 
ge can be conducted with¬ 
out the consent of the boy 
and the girl. While this 
has its advantages, it is 
also a disadvantage as the 
definition of ‘major’ (on 
attaining puberty) could 
mean that even 10 year 
olds can be classified as 
adults and their ‘volunta¬ 
ry consent' obtained. 
Hindu law: A marriage 
is voidable if the consent 
of guardians (in case of 
minors) and of the parties 
(in case of majors) is tak¬ 
en by force or fraud 


A child marriage ceremony: there is nothing in tha Hindu Marriage Act or the 
secular Child Marriage Restraint Act that makes such a marriage void 


Marriage Act or the secular Child Marri¬ 
age Restraint Act. makes a child marria¬ 
ge void. The only way to annul such a 
marriage is to seek divorce on grounds 
of desertion, cruelty, insanity, etc. The 
Option of Puberty has been borrowed 
from the Muslim Personal Law' with the 
difference that the marriage can be annul¬ 
led even after consummation. 

POLYGAMY 

Muslim law: Permits marriage with 
four wives at a time. A fifth marriage is 
not void, merely irregular. It becomes a 
regular marriage after one of the earlier 
wives is divorced. 

Hindu law: Permissible if the first wile 
does not object. Though bigamy is sup- 
| posed to be prohibited, a bigamous 
[ Hindu marriage is not non est (non¬ 
existent) in law and can be annulled only 
if the first wife petitions in court. Hindu 
i taws therefore take more than one marri- 
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However, there is no provision to deal 
with marriages where no consent is tak¬ 
en at ail. High court judgements have 
held that since Hindu marriages are a 
sacrament, the absence of consent can¬ 
not nullify a marriage once the 
saptapadi is performed. 

DIVORCE 

Muslim law: The husband has to give 
no reasons for divorce. He can divorce 
his wife with the pronounciation of 
talaq three times. The wife can file for 
divorce under the Dissolution of 
Muslim Marriages Act on the following 
grounds — that he has been missing for 
four years, he has failed to maintain her 
properly (even if it is because of 
poverty, ill-health, etc.) impotence, insa¬ 
nity and cruelty. A child marriage that 
has not been consummated can be annul¬ 
led by the girl under the Option of 
Puberty. 


R STORY 


Hindu law: Its most progressive aspect 
is that it allows tor divorce b> mutual 
consent. Other grounds ol divorce in 
Hindu law* include cruelty, desertion loi 
a continuous period of two years, con \ ei - 
sion to any other religion, mental pro 
blems, venereal disease, Icprosv. ihc 
spouse has been missing for seven years 
or if either ol the spouses has voluntui v 
sexual intercourse with another person 

MAINTENANCE 

Muslim law: Hnlitled to maintenance 
for the period ol uidat. ihc time lor 
which she cannot marry unothci man. 
Unless proven that she is unchaste But 
the purv iew of the law is still not clear as 
appeals against the Shah Bano case are 
still pending. 

Hindu law: Provided under the law. but 
only it she is not proven to be unchaste 

EXTRA-MARITAL 

RELATIONSHIPS 

Muslim law: Hardlv applicable as upto 
lout wives are permitted lo. men Wom¬ 
en arc dealt with undet Section 4 l )4 ol 
the 1PC which deals with adultery 
Hindu law: Husbands are permitted to 
have extra-mat ital relationships so long 
as they ate with unmarried women 
Wives are liable to he punished lor adul 
tery under Section 4 l >4 ol the I PC’ 

GUARDIANSHIP OF 
LEGITIMATE CHILDREN 

Muslim law: Father i> the natural guar¬ 
dian of all legitimate children, and on his 
death the paternal grandfather. 

Hindu law: Father is the natural guardi¬ 
an. Mother becomes a guardian only il 
father dies. Therefore, in case of divor¬ 
ce, even if the custody of the child is 
with the mother, the father continues to 
be the natural guardian. 

GUARDIANSHIP OF 
ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN 

Muslim law: Lies with the mother. Inte¬ 
restingly, the Muslim law affords the 
scope for a rare flexibility An illegitima¬ 
te child can gain legitimacy if the father 
acknowledges the child to he his own 
son or daughter. Tn such a case, even the 
mother becomes the concerned person's 
wife, provided other conditions for a 
valid marriage are satisfied. 

Hindu law: Lies with the mother. • 
Bmrtta Rmnl/Nmw Dmlhl 
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FOLLOW-UP 


The 


CRISIS 

deepens 


The Al Faran kills one of its hostages, hut the 
government refuses to give in to the demands 
of the militants 


O n 13 August, villagers of 
Panzmulla in the Pine 
mountains of south Kash¬ 
mir were woken by the 
cries of women. Six of 
them had gone to the woods around 
Pahalgam early in the morning for fire¬ 
wood and had come across a headless 
body on a side road. 

These were the woods where the mili¬ 
tant group, the AI Faran, had kept six 
abducted westerners as hostages since 4 
July. One of them, John Childs, an Ame¬ 
rican, had escaped early in August. Five 
still remained. The villagers rushed to 
the spot. 

"It was terrible," said a villager who 
was there. The severed h*ad was on the 
belly with the face towards the feet. The 
neck was covered with cloth. 

"Initially," said Abdul Rahman, a vill¬ 
age teacher, "we thought it was the body 
of a local person having western looks." 
The police arrived and recovered a poly¬ 
thene bag with travel papers of Hans 
Christian Ostro, a Norwegian, one of the 
holidayers in Pahalgam kidnapped by 
the Al Faran, 

No one was sure that the beheading 
had been done there. Villagers said that 
| they hadn’t heard any cries in the night, 
nor noticed any unusual movement. But 
blood was splattered on the spot and so it 
was likely that Christian had been mur¬ 
dered there. 


To Panzmulla villagers, it didn’t mat¬ 
ter. They were shocked and outraged. 
"The person who slaughtered him could 
not be a human being," said Sara 
Begum, one of the six women who spott¬ 
ed the body first. Added another 
woman, "He had suchunmnocent face.It 
was so fresh. It appeared he would start 
talking any moment." 

The youths of the village were angry 
too. "He should not have been killed as 
he was our guest and not our enemy," 

File photograph of Hans Christian 
Ostro, who was kidnapped and 
beheaded by the Al Faran 



said 27-year-old Manzoor Ahmad. "My 
mother has not eaten anything since she 
saw the body." 

Added an elderly villager, "Our 
youths cannot be so coldblooded and 
warped," but admitted that the words 
‘Al Faran’ had been inscribed in Urdu 
on Christian’s chest." It was worse after 
an autopsy at New Delhi’s All India 
Institute of Medical Sciences showed 
that Christian had been beheaded alive. 

T he incident not only sent shock 
waves among the local* people but 
also shook several political and militant 
organsiations operating in the Valley. 
Top-ranking political leaders like Syed 
Salahuddin and Javed Mir strongly dis¬ 
approved the killing of the Norwegian 
tourist. They described the act as "inhu¬ 
man and dastardly" which is aimed at 
"defaming the freedom struggle of the 
Kashmiri people". 

Expressing shock over the incident, 
Syed Ali Geelani said, 'T was stunned to 
hear about the killing." He added that 
such actions of "ferocious nature did not 
behove the calibic of the Mujahid". 
What’s more, Ostro’s killing was also 
condemned by Harkatul Ansar. 
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hostages. 

By 11 July, the local police had more 
or less established the identity of the 
abductors but had no knowledge where 
the hostages were being held. The A1 
Faran, the cops said, was actually a front 
for the Harkatu! Ansar, the militant orga¬ 
nisation which had strong links with 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

Since the hills around Pahalgam were 
controlled by the Harkat, army search 
teams were asked to comb the region. 
But they drew a blank. Meanwhile, the 
government made it clear that it would 
not give in to the demands of the 
militants. 

As the war of nerves between the mili¬ 
tants and the authorities continued, the 
A1 Faran threatened to kill the hostages. 
Worried, the diplomats of countries to 
which the hostages belonged rushed to 
Srinagar to negotiate the safe release of 
the five people. They even soughi the 
help of the Hurriyat Conference in the 
matter. The Hurriyat readily agreed and 
authorised its chairman, Moulvi Umer 
Farooq, to establish contact with the A1 
Faran. But the A1 Faran turned down all 
appeals from the Hurriyat to free the 
hostages. 

Time was now running out for both 
the militants and the government. The 


For days togbSier, the army combed the ana around Pahalgam to 
search of the hostages, but drew a blank. (Steady, the At Faran kept 
shiflii^liieforetoMnfromoiieplaoeioaiiotlier 


The Harkatul Ansar, 
which is regarded as the 
front wing of the Al 
Faran, appealed for 
"unharmed and uncondi¬ 
tional release of the 
western hostages. 

Moreover, Harkatul Ansar also dismiss¬ 
ed the notion that it had anyhting to do 
with Al Faran. "We don’t know anyth¬ 
ing about the group nor do we have any 
contact with it," claimed a spokesman of 
Harkat in a press statement. 

The Al Faran certainly has been 
caught on the wrong foot. This was evi¬ 
dent from the fact that the general strike 
called on 16 August by the All Party Hur- 
riyat Conference in the Valley received 
tremendous response. The Hurriyat also 
threatened that if Al Faran did not 
release unconditionally four other hosta¬ 
ges — Donald Hutchings (American), 
Paul Well and Keith Monihan (British) 
and Dirik Hasert (German) — immedia¬ 
tely, the Hurriyat would declare the Al 
faran as "anti-movement" and "surroga¬ 
te of Indian security agencies". 

This is the first time that the people 
and political leaders have united to prot¬ 
est against the 'wrongful acts" of milit¬ 


ants in the Valley. This is a significant 
development because in the past Kash¬ 
miris have never criticised the bloody 
acts of the militants. 

But today, the mood in the Valley is 
one of complete acceptance of the sustai¬ 
ned efforts for establishing political 
authority over the gun by the Hurriyat 
Conference. 

A l Faran, hitherto an unknown milit¬ 
ant group, came to the limelight 
after the abduction of six foreign tourists 
on 4 July from the hills around Pahal¬ 
gam. Apparently, 15 armed militants, 
most of them foreigners, were involved 
in the kidnapping. Later, the Al Faran 
demanded the release of 21 jailed milit¬ 
ants — including Master Ahsan Dar of 
Muslim Mujahideen, Mushtaq Zargar of 
Al Ummer Mujahideen, Mushtaq Islam 
of Hizbulla and Sajad Afghani of Harka¬ 
tul Ansar — in exchange for the 


Al Faran in a ’press release’ set a deadli¬ 
ne for its demands to be met: 15 July. 
This was extended by another two days 
following appeals from the wives of the 
hostages and the foreign diplomats. 

T he Amamath Yatra, the annual 
Hindu pilgrimage which the Harka¬ 
tul Ansar had banned, diverted attention 
fiom the kidnappings. The authorities 
were now more busy providing security 
to the yatris. Observers say that the Al 
Faran was clearly not happy with the 
situation and wanted the spotlight to be 
trained on it once again. And hence the 
killing of one of the hostages. 

The government immediately swung 
into action and re-established contact 
with the Al Faran on 14 August, But 
there was no solution in sight as both the 
parties stuck to their stand. 

Meanwhile, all of last fortnight there 
was speculation that a massive military 
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V 

Themilitaiy option 

But the Prime Minister is yet to give the nod 


A ll of last fortnight, reports sug¬ 
gested that a military operation 
was imminent to free the four 
western hostages held by the Al 
Faran militant group. But the man 
who had to authorise it. Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narusimha Rao, seemed sure 
from the beginning that he wouldn't 
do so. 

On 17 August, Narasimha Rao 
addressed a meeting of the Crisis 
Management Committee 
at the cabinet secretariat 
in the premises of 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

Among those present 
were the cabinet, defence 
and home secretaries, the 
director of the Intelligen¬ 
ce Bureau, the chief of 
the Research and Ana¬ 
lysis Wing (RAW) and 
the director of the Nation¬ 
al Security Guard 
(NSG). 

Rao listened to the vari¬ 
ous options. Those who 
were present say he was 
unflappable. Then, he 
seemed to have made up 
his mind and When he 
spoke he as good as ruled 
out a military operation. 

He said it was more 
' important that the US and 
West European countries 
declare Pakistan a terror¬ 
ist state. 

Meanwhile, 'western 
negotiators turned up in 
New Delhi and neatly a 
dozen of them were airlifted to Srina¬ 
gar. Indian intelligence and counter¬ 
terrorism experts said that they 
would not be used at all, but that 
there was a purpose to taking them 
there. 

"We want them to know the sort of 
difficult terrain we operate in, "said an 
intelligence officer. "Our idea was 
that through them, we would be able, 
to get western governments to see 
what Pakistan was really up to." 

So far, Pakistan is far Bom being 


declared a terrorist state. At a press 
conference in Bhopal, Frank Wisner, 
America's ambassador to India, said 
this was not possible just now. The 
US. he said, had not found any proof 
of "government authorities planning 
and executing terrorism activities". 

But equally, it was clear that Paki¬ 
stan was greatly embarrassed by the 
developments. Its foreign minister, 
Aseef Ahmad Ah, tried to accuse 


AH of li^l fortnight there 
was talk of a commando 
raid to free the four 
remaining hosigps. But 
MmsMwiMtsr 
Narasimha Rao wasn't 



India for the hostage crisis but world 
opinion had changed. Human rights 
groups also criticised the hostage¬ 
taking and for once India's allega¬ 
tions about the ftokistani role in Kash¬ 
mir were having more takers. 

But security agencies haven ’ t gi v 
eri up the military option entirely. 
Two groups of nearly 100 NSG com¬ 
mandos are now stationed in Srina¬ 
gar. An action - plan is also 
in place. National Securi¬ 
ty Guard operatives will 
lead the attack. The army 
will make up the inner 
cordon and the Border 
Security Force the outer 
one. But at the time of 
going to press, no one 
expected a military 
action. 

The conditions aren’t 
just right. NSG and IB 
officials say that what is 
mainly coming in the 
way of launching an ope¬ 
ration is that they have no 
clear i dea where the hosta¬ 
ges are kept. "We have no 
point specific informa¬ 
tion where they are being 
kept," said a NSG officer. 

The success of any 
commando operation 
depends on how specific 
such information is. 
"You have to know 
which building the hosta¬ 
ges are being kept in, the 
various entry points, the 
number of gates, and you 
have to figure out such details as whe ¬ 
ther you need to blast your way 
through the door or whether you can 
get by just breaking it down," said an 
intelligence officer. "And here We 
don’t even know where they are." 

There is some idea of where they 
might be. Last fortnight, after specu¬ 
lation of an armed raid, Al Faran issu¬ 
ed a threat to kill the hostages and 
simultaneously moved them from . 
their old hideout. 

There is intelligence reports now * 
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that they might be on a hillock in 
Doda and could either take the road 
to Kishtwar or the one to Anantnag. 
A physical check with either of the 
two Cheetah helicopters with the 
NSG in Srinagar is not possible. 
Doda is very heavily wooded For any 
aerial survey to be effective. Also, 
helicopter movement could invite 
retaliation from A1 Faran. 

Just now, direction finders are 
being used to locate At Faran's trans¬ 
mitters. The army has used them for 
long but western negotiators have 
brought more sophisticated ones to 
Srinagar. In normal circumstances, 
these are quite effective. But Kash¬ 
mir is a different terrain. 

Kashmiri militants 
have used radio transmit¬ 
ters for so long now that 
they know just about how 
dangerous, they can be if 
operated carelessly. For 
one, (hey use Japanese 
sets with very wide 
frequencies and keep 
changing these to beat 
jammers or uninvited 
listeners. Also, they adhe¬ 
re to that basic radio ope¬ 
rator’ s rule of not remain¬ 
ing on the air for very 
long. They speak in bur¬ 
sts. So direction finders 
don’t turn out so effective. 

Satellite photography 
is a better bet. Some 35 
American agents landed 
in Delhi last fortnight 
with a attack plan of their 
own and the first thing 
their commander deman¬ 
ded wens satellite "zoo- 
mere". These he asked for 
in a meeting with RAW 
officers at RAW’S Lodi 
Road headquarters. 

They said they didn't have any: 
Then the Americans apparently.rifl¬ 
ed through their embassy in Delhi 
and tamed up with zoomers of die 
mountains of south Kashmir that 
■were two years old. These were of no 
use in the present operation but Indi- 
intelligence officers who saw 
them were and started an 

investigation into hqw those got to 

?,» iaSSfeiah in Delhi 


TheAmamathYatra 
diverted the attention 


Observers say that the Al 
Faran killed the 


bounce back Into the 



think any raid will take place at all. 
They still recollect the NSG opera¬ 
tion against R.Sivarasan, one of 
Ftyjiv Gandhi’s assassins, in the hills 
outside Bangalore and how it was 
botched up. 

In the circuirt$tar«?e&, Narasimha 
Rao is less titan teen to authorise a 
raid But not going in has worked to 
his advantage so far. It remains to be 
seen howkmg it will b^idte that. • 


operation would be launched to rescue 
the four foreigners. In fact, such a possi¬ 
bility cannot be ruled out altogether. On 
16 August, nine western anti-terrorist 
experts accompanied by the director- 
general of the National Security Guard 
(NSG), Ashok Tandon, arrived in Srina¬ 
gar. V.K. Jain, the special secretary in 
the Union home ministry, was also in 
town on that day. 

All ol them held a senes of meetings 
with senior anny and police officials. 
They also met Governor Krishna Rao 
and his security adviser, Lt Gen. (retd) 
D.D. Saklam, who heads the Crisis I 
Management Group (CMG) 

Though army and stale administra¬ 
tion officials were tight-lipped, relia¬ 
ble sources revealed that 
the crisis managers arc 
now seriously weighing 
the pros and cons of a 
commando operation to 
free the hostages. "In the 
present circumstances, 
the government cannot 
afford to pose as a lame 
duck," opined a senior 
government official who 
did not wish to he named 

There were also 
rumours that commandos 
Irom Scotland and Ameri¬ 
ca were already camping 
in Srinagar waiting for 
the green signal from the 
Indian government. Raj 
Bhavan sources, 

however, dismissed all 
such reports as "a figment 
of the imagination". 

Meanwhile, the A1 
Faran finds itself in an 
awkward situation. Most 
of the militant outfits in 
the state have condemned 
the killing of the Norwe¬ 
gian tourist and have 
demanded the release of the 

others. And the people oi the Valley res¬ 
ponded overwhelmingly to the handh 
called by the Hurriy at Conference in pro¬ 
test against the murder. 

Desperation is clearly writ large on 
the face of the A1 Faran. It even scaled 
down its demand and asked for the 
release of 15 jailed militants, but the 
authorities have turned down this requ¬ 
est too. It remains to be seen what the A1 
Faran does next. • 

Kamfd Ahmad/Srinagmr 
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TO SIR, 
WITHOUT 
LOVE 

Uttar Pradesh chief minister Mayawati 
cold-shoulders her political guru BSP supremo 
Kanshi Ram 


N o one quite expected such 
a cooling off. Not so soon 
at least. But less than three 
months after she took over 
as the second woman chief 
minister of Uttar Pradesh, Mayawati 
seems to have distanced herself from her 
mentor and guru, the Bahujan Samaj Par¬ 
ty (BSP) chief, Kanshi Ram. In 
Lucknow, the state capital, talk is rife 
that things aren’t as cosy between 
Mayawati and'the man she has publicly 
acknowledged as her guru. 

Evidence of this stems from the fact 
that the BSP supremo’s hand-picked 
lieutenants are being consistently sideli¬ 
ned. Moreover, Mayawati has 
stopped bothering to go 
to the airport to receive or 
see off her mentor on his 
weekly visits to the state 
capital. 

When she took over in 
June, Kanshi Ram was 
laid up with a heart- 
related stroke at the 
Escorts Medical Centre 
in Delhi. Yet, he manag¬ 
ed to make his presence 
felt from his hospital bed 
where journalists flocked 
to interview him. The 
impression cdnveyed 
was that he was the real 
power centre while 
Mayawati was just a con¬ 
venient and trusted aide, 
who would carry out h*s 


orders in Lucknow. It was assumed that 
like Bal Thackeray in Maharashtra, Kan¬ 
shi Ram would rule by ‘remote control’. 

No such luck. 

No sooner had she taken over than 
Mayawati began flexing her muscles. 

First, there was the sense of overwhel¬ 
ming relief. During the now famous 
circuit-house drama, Mayawati had 
been forced to lock herself up for several 
hours while Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
goons banged away at the door trying to 
get in. No one knows for sure what 
would have happened had they succeed¬ 
ed in breaking the door down, but 
Mayawati and her allies in the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) are convinced that 



she would have been killed. 

One of the first things she did after her 
swearing-in then, was to make a trip to 
Delhi to personally thank such BJP 
leaders as L.K. Advani and Sushma Swa¬ 
raj. During this visit, Mayawati also met 
the Prime Minister who declared that 
her installation was a ‘miracle of Indian 
democracy’. 

All this time, Kanshi Ram remained 
laid up in bed trying to issue instructions 
long-distance. He prevailed upon Mata 
Prasad, secretary at the welfare mini¬ 
stry, to move to Lucknow as the chief 
secretary. 

As founding members of the BAM- 
CEF (Backward and Minority Commu¬ 
nities Employees Federation) and the 
DS4 (Dalit Shoshit Samaj Sangharsh 
Samity), the relationship between Mata 
Prasad and Kanshi Ram goes back a 
long way. Recognising his importance 
to the BSP, even Mulayam Singh Yadav 
had tried to persuade this highly' 
regarded bureaucrat to move to 
Lucknow. But Prasad had other things 
-in mind. Perhaps he icalised that with 
three more years to go until his retire- 
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mem, he had a good chance at the cabi¬ 
net secretaryship. However, regardless 
of his reasons, Prasad declined to move 
to Lucknow then. 

Now that Mayawati, a 

BSP leader, had been 
installed in Lucknow, 

Kanshi Ram used ail his 
persuasive powers to con¬ 
vince Prasad that his 
move to Lucknow was 
crucial to further the 
Dalit cause he had so pas¬ 
sionately advocated. 

Prasad was convinced. And moved to 
Lucknow. 

Mayawati, however, had different 
plans. 

While she could not prevent Mata Pra¬ 
sad from moving to Lucknow—or even 
voice her disapproval — she has made 
sure that the new chief secretary has 
been totally marginalised. 

Prasad is not consulted on any signifi- 
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cant governmental decision. He is not 
asked for his opinion on such major 
appointments as secretaries to the 
government and district magistrates. 
For instance, Prasad had no inkling of 


the removal of the police chief, V.S. 
Mathur, recently. 

I ronically, Mayawati’s advisers are not 
men close to Kanshi Ram, but former 
aides of Mulayam Singh Yadav. 

Neera Yadav, the chairperson of 
NOIDA under Mulayam, has been retai¬ 
ned and given additional charge of grea¬ 
ter NOIDA too. 


The chief minister’s principal secreta¬ 
ry, Panna Lai Punia, was also the princi¬ 
pal secretary to Mulayam Singh. These 
days, Punia is closeted with the new 
chief minister from 6.30 am to midnight, 
sometimes even after. 
According to Punia’s 
rivals, Kanshi Ram was 
opposed to this appoint¬ 
ment and had asked 
Mayawati to appoint Rai 
Singh, a Scheduled Caste 
Sikh like himself, to the 
job. 

It was believed that Rai Singh, former 
secretary in the Harijan and Social Wel¬ 
fare department, would be a major 
mover and shaker in ^ie new dispensa¬ 
tion. It was at his official residence in 
Dalibagh that Mayawati had held secret, 
meetings with state-level BJP leaders 
like Kalyan Singh and Lalji Tandon just 
before the BSP broke its alliance with 
the Samajwadi Party. And Rai Singh, 
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who is regarded as an honest if some¬ 
what eccentric bureaucrat close to Kan- 
shi Ram, himself spread the word that he 
was tipped to be the next principal 
secretary. 

Mayawati thought differently and 
sent him to the planning department-*-a 
snub not only to Singh but to Kanshi 
Ram also. Believing that he was secure 
under the protection of Kanshi Ram, 
Singh began shooting his mouth off and 
issued a statement against Punia, who 
was given the job. Singh not only ques¬ 
tioned Punia’s credentials lot the job, he 
questioned his integrity and just stopped 
short of calling him corrupt. 

This was Mayawati’s opportunity to 
axe him. Saying that he had violated ser¬ 
vice conduct rules —conveniently over¬ 
looking the impropriety of his playing 
host to her political conclaves earlier — 
Rai Singh was suspended 

A desperate Singh then proceeded on 
leave and went personally to Kanshi 
Ram asking him to plead his case. 

This annoyed the chief minister 
further While grudgingly taking him 
hack after Kanshi Ram’s intercession, 
she warned him: don’t approach 
numymvar Kanshi Ram directly again. 

Mayawati’s closest advisers now are 
Punia and her appointments secretary 
Ram Kumar. It is estimated that in the 
new dispensation, at least 70 per cent of 
the 450 odd IAS officers in the state 
have been reshuffled at least once. But 
there are a few who’ve been transferred 


three times since June. 

B ut the signs of a distinct cooling off 
arc not limited to this bureaucratic 
one-upmanship alone. 

At two public meetings recently, 
Mayawati did not care to stay on to hear 
Kanshi Ram’s address. The meetings 
had been organised to inaugurate a pari- 
vartan park built at the insistence of Kan¬ 
shi Ram himself. 

ft was at the BSP chief’s Insistence 
that a second roundabout near the Clarks 
Avadh Hotel had been built. Ignoring 
the protests of city planners that the loca¬ 
tion wasn’t an ideal one since a roundab¬ 
out with the statue of Netaji Subhash 
Chandra Bose was already in place, Kan¬ 
shi Ram insisted on the construction of a 
second roundabout so that he could 
honour four of his heroes: B.R. Anibed- 
kar, Jyotiba Phule, Shahuji Maharaj and 
Ramaswamy Periyar Naicker. 

Once the roundabout was completed, 
it was decided to hold a three-day Shahu 
Mela at the end of July. The event was to 
have been an elaborate show of strength 
with Atal Behari Vajpayee in attendance. 

Two public meetings were scheduled. 
The first was the inauguration of the par- 
ivartan park and the second was the 
inauguration of the mela. 

Mayawati was present at both mee¬ 
tings. But just before Kanshi Ram began 
his address, she excused herself and left 
saying she was 'unwell’. 

The rift, however, is far from com¬ 



plete. Kanshi Ram continues to stay in 
the chief minister's official residence 
whenever he is in Lucknow. And des¬ 
pite Mayawati's gentle public chiding 
— she complained to Kanshi Ram that 
he no longer refers to her as his mukhva 
mantri — the breakdown is far from 
final. 


BAITING THE BJP 


A layawati'snew strategy 




She had held secret meetings 


in Lucknow with Kalyan 
Singh just before the BSP 
broke its alliance with the 


Samaj wadi Patty / . 
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One of the first things she did 
after her swearing-in was to 
make a trip to Delhi to 
personally thank such BJP 
leaders aa L.K. Advani 




Her cosying up to the BJP was <• 


in evidence on Raksha 
Bandhan when Murli 
Manohar Joshi got her to tie a 
rakhi on himin LuckhoW ^ 
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A major bone of contention is that 
Mayawati distrusts the Congress She is 
said U> be furious with the Union mini¬ 
ster of slate for internal security, Rajesh 
Pilot, over his role m Mathura Mayawa¬ 
ti is convinced that the Congress was try¬ 
ing to create an Ayodhya-typc situation 
in Mathura so that it could dismiss the 


A three-day Shahu Mela was 
planned in July. The event was 
to be an elaborate show of 
strength with Atal Behari 
Vajpayee in attendance 


For a small-time 
schoolteacher, 
Mayawati has done 
extremely well for 
herself. That she is 
ambitious is no 
secret. The question 
is: how far will she 
go to further her 
ambition? Breaking 
off with old friends 
is not an unlikely 
possibility 

and impose President’s 



government and impose President s 
Rule. 

What Pilot did not reckon with was 
that Mayawati would prevail upon the 
BJP to convince the Vishwa Hindu Pari- 
shad — at the risk of annoying the 
Hindu fundamentalist organisation — 
to back ofl Irom Mathura. 

W hile Mayawati remains committ¬ 
ed to the Dalit cause, she is equal¬ 
ly committed to power and all its trap¬ 
pings. She would like to continue as 
chief minister for as long as possible and 
believes that with the Congress all but 
wiped out in the state, an alliance with 
this party is just not profitable for her. 

Her cosying up to the BJP was very 
much in evidence on Raksha Bandhan 
when Murli Manohar Joshi made a speci¬ 
al trip to Lucknow to get her to tie a 
rakhi on him. When Lalji Tandon, who 
was also present on the occasion, pro¬ 
tested, saying he deserved a similar 
honour, Mayawati retorted and said she 
would do so but only at his house. 

Accompanied by a rash of news photo¬ 
graphers, Mayawati then proceeded to 
Tandon’s house in the old city and spent 
a cosy two hours chatting with him at 
home. Earlier in the day, she had also 
tied a rakhi on Punia. 

Mayawati's distrust and dislike for 
Jayant Malhoutra — a key figure in the 


formation ot the new government — is 
now common knowledge in Lucknow 
She believes that he is advising Kanshi 
Ram to keep his options open both with 
the BJP and the Congress. 

The chief minister has instructed hei 
subordinates to have nothing to do with 
Malhoutra and she herself has gone to 
great lengths to distance herself from 
him to the point of not sharing the same 
car. 

Is this just paranoia * Or is the distrust 
rooted in hard facts? 

About three weeks ago, Malhoutra 
approached the BJP with a proposal. He 
said Dinanath Bhaskcr — the ML A who 
has been charged with rape and a 
staunch opponent of Mayawati — along 
with a group of 30 to 40 BSP ML As 
would walk out to support the BJP to top 
pic Mayawati's government The BtP 
could then install its own government. It 
would no longer be in a situation where 
the tail was wagging the dog. 

When Mayawati got wind of this, she 
was furious. She invited Kalyan Singh 
and Lalji landon to dinner at her Kali- 
das Marg residence and confronted 
them with her information. 

In an emotional appeal, she asked 
them why they had gone against het In 
defence, the two BJP leaders said that 
they were unaware of any rift in the BSP 
and believed that Malhoutra was acting 
at the behest of Kanshi Ram. 

Picking up the phone, Mayawati call¬ 
ed up Kanshi Ram and informed him of 
the activities of his ‘adviser’ Malhoutra 
has since been declaied persona non 
grata in her government. 

Within the BJP, there is a group that 
would like to maintain the status quo in 
UP, at least until the general elections. 
This group believes that Mayawati 
doesn’t stand a chance on her own and 
will continue to cling on to the coat-tails 
of the BJP—a situation that suits the par¬ 
ty just fine. 

Kanshi Ram and friends, however, 
are uncomfortable with this new-found 
independence. Malhoutra in particular 
would like the world to believe that he is 
a very important person in the new dis¬ 
pensation. Mayawati has pul an end to 
this posturing. 

For a small-time schoolteacher, 
Mayawati has done extremely well for 
herself. That she is ambitious is no 
secret. The question is: how far will she 
go to further her ambition? 

Breaking off with old f riends is not an 
unlikely possibility. • 

BHmrmt Chmndra Prmdhmn/Lueknow 
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Destination 


Over 400 people die in one of the worst train disasters in Uttar Pradesh 


ost of them died in their 
sleep. And those who 
survived still shudder 
to recall what happened 
in the early hours of. 
Sunday, 20 August. All they remember 
is that they were fast asleep inside the 
train compartments of either the Puru- 
shottam Express or the Kalindi Express, 
when they were woken up by a loud 
sound and the helpless cries of men, 
women and children. That they survived 
one o i ihe country’s worst train disasters 
was itself a miracle. 

It is not yet clear how the accident 
occurred, but the facts are there for all to 
sec. The Puri-Delhi superfast Purushot- 
tam Express, travelling at a speed of 
over 100 km/hour, rammed into the sta¬ 
tionary Delhi-bound Kalindi Express 
barely 500 yards from Firozabad station 
in Uttar Pradesh in the wee hours of 20 
August. Initial reports suggest that at 
least 400 people died and an equal num¬ 
ber of passengers of both the trains were 
injured. The death could well go up as 
many of those admitted to the nearby 


It was easily the 
worst disaster of 
its kind in recent 
memory. Several 
coaches of both the 
trains were 
reduced to 
mangled pieces of 
metal and dead 
bodies, deformed 
beyond 

recognition, lay 
strewn all over the 
place 


hospitals were in a critical condition. 

Preliminary investigations carried 
out by the railway authorities suggest 
that it was the signalman, identified as 
Gorclal, who is to blame for the tragedy. 
Eyewitnesses iccall that shortly before 
the mishap occurred, Kalindi Express 
had whiz/ed past the Firozabad station 
and had hit a cow crossing the track. One 
version has it that the driver probably tri¬ 
ed to stop the train m order to save the ani¬ 
mal. Others say that the impact damaged 
the vacuum system which automatically 
stopped the train. 

Travelling at a speed of over UK) 
km/hour, the Puri-Delhi Purushottam 
Express arrived soon after, and even 
before its driver could react, the train 
rammed into the rear of the Kalindi 
Express. 

T he impact was devastating. Says M. 

Hussain, a local resident, "The sound 
was heard from threc/four km away. It 
was early in the morning. Three of the 
rear bogies of the Kalindi Express and 
six of the front bogies of the Purushot¬ 


tam Express had jumped the tracks and 
•were reduced to mangled metal. Two 
bogies had landed in the nearby field. 
And there were dead bodies lying all 
around." 

The locals were the first to reach the 
crash site. Initially, they were overwhel¬ 
med by the magnitude of the tragedy. 
But they soon got <ner the stupor and 
came to the rescue of the survivors. "But 
we could do very little. We helped the 
people out of the less-damaged bogies. 
The air was full of cries of the injured. 
Fortunately, a company of the Rapid 
Action Force was camping nearby. 
They rushed to the spot and saved the 
lives of some people. The railway rescue 
team came in much later," Hussain says, 
adding, "The real rescue work began 
only after the army moved in.” 

Nikolai Metherell, a British citizen, 
was travelling in one of the compart¬ 
ments of the ill-fated Purushottam 
Express from Pun. He nanated to 
Sunday his story: "My friend Tony 
Dancsi was also with me. He was slce- 
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ping. Suddenly, there 
was a big sound and it see¬ 
med like an earthquake. It 
was hell. I could struggle 
out of the coach, but my 
friend couldn’t. Some 
people and the police 
came. They took him out, 
but threw him away and 
in the process he sustain¬ 
ed more injuries. They 
have now taken him to 
the Agra Hospital. I don’t 
know how he is." 

In fact, as soon as the 
news of the accident 
spread, anxious relatives 
of those who had boarded 
the trains rushed to the 



E xpectedly, the train 
accident dominated 
the proceedings of Parlia¬ 
ment for two days. The 
Opposition came down 
heavily on the govern¬ 
ment for ignoring passen¬ 
ger safely. 

Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Lok Sabha, 
said that the Kalindi 
Express was standing in 
its tracks for more than an 
hour and wondered how 
the railway authorities 
allowed another train to 
pass by through the same 
route. CPI(M) leader 
Somnath Cha- 


nearest stations hoping that the railway 
authorities would help them out with 
definite information. But there was 
none. All that the railways did was to 
arrange for special trains to transport the 
relatives and friends to the accident site. 

In Firozabad. the scene was one of 
utter chaos. Dead bodies, deformed 
beyond recognition, were scattered all 
over. And there were very few rail way m- 
en to help out the information-seekers. 

About a kilometer away, in the Saroji- 
ni Naidu Hospital, the scene was even 
more chaotic. Worried people were runn¬ 
ing from pillar to post to get some infor¬ 
mation about their near and dear ones. 


The railway authorities were nowhere to 
be found and it was outfits like the local 
Lions Club and Hindu, Muslim and Jain 
organisations which had set up offices to 
help the people with the right 
information. 

The arrival of ministers and senior 
railway officials only hampered the 
rescue operations. The local police and 
the railway staff were more busy attend¬ 
ing to these VIPs than looking after the 
injured. Some relatives complained that 
securitymen prevented them frOm enter¬ 
ing hospitals while the ministers were 
around. 


atterjee blamed the railways for its 
obsessive concern for gauge conversion 
and starting new trains while neglecting 
crucial areas like passenger amenities, 
track renewal and modernisation of the 
signalling system. But Prime Mimstet 
Narasimha Rao refuted the allegation 
that introduction of superfast trains had 
not been matched with corresponding 
safety measures. 

There is some substance in the Oppo- 
. sition allegation that the railway tracks 
are overcrowded. Over the past few 
years, it has become a routine for rail¬ 
way ministers to announce the introduc¬ 
tion of new trams during the presenta¬ 
tion of the rail budget. The result has 
been that railway authorities have had to 
compromise on the safety aspect. In the 
last 10 years, there have been at least 21 
major train accidents. Enquiries conduc¬ 
ted after these disasters have invariably 
blamed a faulty signalling system, over¬ 
burdened tracks or badly-maintained 
coaches for the tragedy, but the railway 
ministry has done little to address these 
problems. 

The railway ministry has ordered an 
enquiry into the present tragedy. It is 
likely that it will put the blame on either 
a "human error" or "mechanical failure". 
It may also come out with a set of recom¬ 
mendations to prevent any such mishap 
in future. But as railway official will tell 
you, these will be debated for a while 
only to be forgotten till another accident 
occurs and a few hundred people lose 
their lives. • 





























PROFILE 


Still 

standing 

N.D. Tiwari, the survivor 

I t is not something that Narasimha Rao likes to be 
reminded of but Narain Dutt Tiwari very nearly beca¬ 
me Prime Minister of India in 1991. When Rajiv 
Gandhi was assassinated, the party considered Tiwa¬ 
ri and Rao as the two consensus candidates. 

Of the two, Tiwari was seen as the stronger contender. 
He had been chief minister of UP four times, had been fin¬ 
ance minister and industry minister at the Centre and was 
believed to have the political savvy required to steer the 
Congrpss through the next five years. 

In contrast, Narasimha Rao was seen as a colourless, 
dithering nonentity (he had still to reveal the Chanakya 
streak to his personality) who had not even contested the 
parliamentary election because of ill health. (When the 
prime ministership became vacant, he staged a miraculous 
recovery.) 

Then, disaster struck. Tiwari had contested both the Lok 
Sabha and the Vidhan Sabha. He won the Assembly seat 
but lost the parliamentary election by 35,000 votes. 
Because he was not a member of the Lok Sabha, he could 
hardly be elected leader of the Congress Parliamentary 
Parly. 

In vain did Tiwari’s supporters point out that his elec¬ 
tion had been sabotaged by rivals wi(hin the Congress. 
They gave the example of Ila Pant, wife of K.C. Pant, who, 
they said, was ‘sent to the BJP with lots of money’ to ensu¬ 
re Tiwari’s defeat. They said that rivals had arranged for 
Rajiv Gandhi to address a rally in a neighbouring town on 
the very day that Tiwari’s constituency was going to the 
polls so that the entire district Congress machine (party 
workers et al.) was unable to contribute to Tiwari’s cam¬ 
paign. The absence of polling agents had, they said, allow¬ 
ed rivals to capture booths and stuff ballot boxes. 

But nobody was listening. Tiwari was seen as a loser 
who could not possibly be elected leader. When the Tiwari 
camp pointed out that Narasimha Rao had not even contest¬ 
ed the election, they were told that it was better to appoint a 
non-combatant than a loser. 

When Sharad Pawar declared his candidacy, the Con¬ 
gress establishment united behind Rao to keep out the 
upstart and Tiwari’s hopes were dashed. 

NEITHER TIWARI nor Rao forgot the circumstances of 
that election. Rao eyed his Uttar Pradesh rival warily and 
was relieved when Ti wan absented himself from the politi¬ 
cal scene because of his wife’s illness. 

When Tiwari had recovered from his wife’s tragic death 
and declared himself ready to re-enter the political jungle, 


Rao played his cards carefully. 

The two men had several meetings at which Tiwari sug¬ 
gested that he was ready to enter the Rajya Sabha. Well of 
course, that was always a possibility, said Rao, but should¬ 
n’t a senior leader like him try and revive the party m UP? 

Tiwari has been around long enough to know what was 
coming next and though ho hummed and hawed, he found 
it difficult n> refuse to go back to Lucknow. Nevertheless, 
he put forth his objections. He had been chief minister of 
UP four times, had first been considered for Uttar Pradesh 
Congress Committee president in 1970; was it right to 
expect him to occupy a post that was currently filled by 
Mahabir Prasad? 

But Rao persisted. According to the Tiwari camp, he 
told its man that he was the obvious successor. "Nobody 
else can manage the party," he said. "The others lack your 
sagacity and experience. We are the onlv senior leaders 
left," etc. etc. 

Faced with no real argument against tins plea, Tiwari 
gave his reluctant assent. He was not pleased to go back to 
Lucknow and was less than thrilled when the press wrote 
that he had been ‘fixed’ by Rao, the UP Congress was in 
such a mess that Tiwari would lose his own credibility and 
reputation in trying to revive it. 


N.D. Tiwari has certain 
advantages. He has a low-key 
amiable style and still retains his 
stature. And he’s not going 
anywhere till he has extracted a 
full revenge from Rao 


Moreover, Rao had his own links with chief minister 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and the two made it clear that Tiwa¬ 
ri was not part of the loop. 

THE MANNER in which Tiwari has extracted his revenge 
is now part of the folklore of Indian politics. Unlike Aijun 
Singh, who was a senior minister but wanted to be Prime 
Minister, Tiwari acted not out of ambition but from a desi¬ 
re to survive. Had he remained in Lucknow, he would have 
been finished. Now, he has a new lease of life. 

Too late, Rao realised that he had miscalculated. He offe¬ 
red various blandishments to Tiwari including the foreign 
ministry but matters had reached the point of no return. 
Not only did Tiwari join Arjun Singh’s caravan but he was 
shrewd enough to take it over. 

Of course, things are not exactly rosy for Tiwari now. 
Even though the rebels claim that their revolt is gaining 
momentum, the official Congress says that they are wash¬ 
ed up. Certainly, they have not succeeded in drawing away 
a large section of the parliamentary party. 

But Tiwari has certain advantages. Because of his low- 
key amiable style, he is not hated the way that Arjun Singh 
is. He still retains his stature. And Sonia Gandhi would 
like the rebels readmitted. All this works to Tiwari ’ s advan¬ 
tage. And he’s not going anywhere till he has extracted a 
full revenge from Rao. • 
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Oh, SO! IT’S OSHO! 


A cerebral 
star; a 

balanced individual; and 
(post-Vani Ganpathy) a 
contented family man. 

With neither the 
eccentricities of a Mahesh 
Bhatt nor the 
free-wheeling ways of a 
Vinod Khanna, 
Kamalahasan—one 


confessed that he was in 
pursuit of the Oceanic 
Experience of Osho 
Rajneesh. "J know very 
little," he said. "I am 
trying to understand him." 

And further extolling 
the controversial 
godinan, Kamalahasan 
added that Rajneesh was a 
"great thinker". 




Kamalahasan: 
understanding Rajneesh 

would think—would 
make the unlikeliest of 
devotees at Oshodham. 
But even a dead Rajneesh 
works in strange ways his 
wonders to perform, and 
Kamalahasan is the latest 
star to fall prey to his 
philosophy. 

After declaring open a 
four-day exhibition in 
Madras of books on and 
by Rajneesh, the south 
Indian superstar 



Role 

REVERSAL 


mmmmmmm Ever since 
SHHB his ‘Kiran' 


of hope and the subject of 
his biography was 
unceremoniously 
transferred out of Tihar 

Jail, Charles Sobhraj has 
been waiting for a pretext 
to hit out at the prison 
authorities. 

Rajan Pillai’s death — 
while injudicial custody 
—has provided him with 

1 i 1 
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just that opportunity. 

And in a classic 
reversal of roles, the serial 
killer is charging the jail 
authorities with murder. 
Sobhraj will file a public 
interest petition in the 
Supreme Court stating 

Charles Sobhraj: on the 
offensive 

that the "treatment of 

Rajan during the four 
days he was confined in 
jail at the hands of certain 
officers... was revolting 
and cruel and was the 

Star connection 

’ ' V' Not content 

• ' with having 

made an impression on 
the silver screen, this hero 

wants to extend his mark 
in the world of 
entertainment. 

Jackie Shroff: time to 
celebrate 


But will people still say 
the same of 
Kamalahasan? 
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direct cause of his death”. 

Perhaps, there is some 
truth in his allegation. 
Coming from Tihar’s 
‘most celebrated 
prisoner', you certainly 
can't ignore it. 


And what better way of 
doing it than for Jackie 
Shroff to join hands with, 
the global entertainment 
giant, Sony. (He is one of 
a group of seven Indians, 
co-promoting Ace TV, 
which has launched a new 
Hindi free-to-air satellite 
television channel in 
partnership with Sony 
Pictures Entertainment.) 

Of course, this not 
exactly a new 
development. Talk of a 
Jackie-Sony tie-up has 
been in circulation for 
quite some time now. But 
the fact that it took so long 
in coming, lent credence 
to rumours that it had 
fallen through. 

And now that the 
channel (Sony 
Entertainment 
Television) is ready to go 
on air, there is one star 
who’s positively 
twinkling: Jackie. 


Showing the way 


■■■■■ It is strange 
HUB enough that 
a veejay should be turning 
down film offers (yes, 
Rageshwari claims that 
she still gets them). But 
what's incredible is the 
reason she gives for such 
pickiness. 

Rageshwari says that 
she's now refusing films 
because she doesn’t want 
to ‘expose’. (Nevermind 
the fact that producers 
don’t have a clue what 
Rageshwari has to 
expose.) 

And while it's not 
everyday that a 
20-year-old stands up to 

Rageshwari: over-exposure 


this big bad industry — 
she went as far as to refuse 
a film opposite top star 
Sunil Shetty, only 
because the producer 
sneaked in a cabaret 
number she’s been told 
nothing of --it is not her 
courage everyone is 
going to remember. 

People with the 
famously selective 
memory of showbiz 
haven’t forgotten the 
raunchy number 
Rageshwari did agree to 
do for David Dhawan’s 
Aankhcn , where she put 
into action what the lyrics 
merely hinted at. 



Whose 
line is IT 

ANYWAY? 


Sunil 
Manohar 
Gavaskar. The name 
might mean a legend to 
legions of his fans the 
world over, but it doesn't 
ring a bell at the Calcutta 
Telephones. (Talk of 
communication gaps.) 

Gavaskar has realised 
that shattering Sir Donald 
Bradman’s record may 

h/inn u fur <vtci<»r Ittkl 


than getting a telephone 
connection in the city. 
The telephone authorities 
have agreed to allot him a 



Sunil Oavaskar still 
running 

line but — here's the 
catch — Gavaskar has to 
produce evidence of his 
cricketing achievements 
as well as proof that he is 
the Sheriff of Bombay. 

What’s more, they 
even want to see the 
citation proclaiming him 
a recipient of the Padma 
Bhushan! 

Gavaskar may have 
spent half his life running 
between wickets but, if 
the reputation of Calcutta 
Telephones is anything to 
go by, then the Little 
Master still has a lot of 
running to do. • 
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R. Ganesha, a Bangalore-based chemical 
engineer ; strikes gold in garbage 
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R. OanMha: "With tte world today turning away from chemical 
fertilisers, organic manure Is an Industry with high growth potential" 


W hen the plague killed 
92 people and infected 
1,000 persons last 
year, everyone began 
worrying about the 
huge piles of garbage in the cities. The 
exception was Bangalore-based 
entrepreneur, R. Ganesha. 

Much before the plague, he had been 
concerned about garbage and long 
dreamt of making a business out of it. 
Now, he is well on his way to becoming 
India's garbage king. 

The 36-year-old chemical engineer 
meant business and began by spending 
Rs 12 crore to set up a farm called Terra 
Firma Biotechnologies and two units on 
the outskirts of Bangalore to produce 
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40,000 tonnes of organic manure called 
Black Gold. One of the units is function¬ 
ing. And the second will be operational 
in a couple of months* time. 

But that is only one part of Ganesha’s 
success story. With a clever mix of diffe¬ 
rent technologies and a hard-sell of 
methodology, he has franchises in seven 
cities across the country — from Ahme- 
dabad to Hyderabad — which should 
produce 80,000 tonnes of organic manu¬ 
re by the year-end. 

With more than 20 tie-ups in the 
offing, Ganesha says: "We are looking 
at handling not less than six lakh tonnes 
of garbage and producing 1.5 lakh ton¬ 
nes of organic manure within the next 
couple of years." Terra Firma, he pre- 




diets, will be the leading producer of 
organic manure in the country in a few 
years, with a turnover running into cro- 
res. "And I will be the garbage king of 
the country," he adds with a smile. 

Others may scoff at it as a rather dubi¬ 
ous title to aspire to, but not Ganesha. 
"Conversion of garbage into organic 
manure is the best answer to our pro¬ 
blem," he says. "It is the only way we 
can keep our cities clean and ensure that 
communicable diseases don’t spread, 
and at the same time, make a value- 
added product out of waste. And most 
important, with the world today turning 
away from chemical fertilisers, organic 
manure is an industry with high growth 
potential." 

When Ganesha advertised last month 
for franchises, calling "early birds to 
catch the worm" and sign up for vermi- 
culture projects with him, he was flood¬ 
ed with applications. "I had expected a 
maximum of a couple of hundred respon¬ 
ses," says Ganesha, "but I received near¬ 
ly 2,000 from all kinds of people from 
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software engineers to industrialists. 
That clearly shows that people realise 
that there is a market in garbage." 

Indeed, conversion of garbage into 
organic manure as an idea has gained 
some popularity. But it has been practis¬ 
ed so far on a very small scale. For instan¬ 
ce, Bombay’s municipality, which picks 
up 5,000 tonnes of garbage every day, is 
trying out vermiculture. In Calcutta, a 
private company has set up a recycling 
unit which will convert 700 tonnes of 
refuse into organic manure every day. 

But what makes Ganesha’s effort dif¬ 
ferent is that instead of staying local and 
small-scale, he is taking it nationwide. 
His franchises to produce Black Gold 
will involve transfer of technology, equi¬ 
ty paiticipation, ensuring quality stan¬ 
dards and supply of essential bacteria 
developed in his laboratory for conver¬ 
sion of garbage into manure. Crowning 
the deal will be the knowhow to make 60 
different blends of manure for various 
Plants. 


While Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras 
produce nearly 16,000 
tonnes of garbage every 
day, the municipal 
corporations of these four 
mega cities manage to 
clear slightly more than 
12,000 tonnes, even 
though they collectively 
spend crores of rupees 
every year to do so 

A signboard outside one of Ganesha’s 
Bangalore units proclaiming: 
"Silence, thousands of earthworms at 
work", beautifully sums up his process. 
After organic wastes are manually sepa¬ 
rated from non-degradabie substan¬ 
ce, a machine injects oxygen into the 


matter and a number of bacteria are intro¬ 
duced to speed up decomposition. The 
decomposed matter is then mixed with 
waste from sugar factories and coir fibre. 

The mixture is laid out in long pits 
where thousands of earthworms get to 
work and break down the organic matter 
into smaller compositions. When the 
worms are through, they are removed 
and a nitrogen-fixing bacteria is introdu¬ 
ced along with other essential properties 
like zinc and manganese. Finally, the 
produce is sieved, graded and packed 
into polythene-lined bags to preserve 
the moisture. 

Priced at Rs 3,000 per tonne, Gane¬ 
sha’s Black Gold costs half as much as 
chemical fertilisers do. With the same 
nitrogen, phosphorous and potash cont¬ 
ent in his environment-friendly manure, 
he hopes to score over the synthetic pro¬ 
ducts. "While it will provide the same 
benefits as chemical fertilisers, my pro¬ 
duct will not cause degradation of top 
soil," he says. 

While Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras produce nearly i 6,(XX) tonnes of 
garbage every day, the municipal corpo¬ 
rations of these four mega cities just man¬ 
age to clear slightly more than 12,000 
tonnes, even though they collectively 
spend crores of rupees every year to do 
so. Ganesha’s plans, if adopted by 
others, will keep the cities clean and 
save a lot of tax-payers’ money. 

The city corporation in Bangalore 
spends nearly Rs 5 crore every year to 
clean up 2,(XX) tonnes of garbage produc¬ 
ed every day. The effort, however, does 
not leave the city garbage-free. Gane¬ 
sha, who sees money in it, has offered to 
pick up the leftovers for tree. But since 
he is yet to get the necessary permission, 
he has arranged with farmers to lift their 
bio-degradable wastes. 

Now, Ganesha is planning to reach 
out to the nooks and comers of the 
country. "Since conversion of garbage 
into manure does not involve high tech¬ 
nology, the idea can be taken right down 
to the taluka level,” he says. "The size of 
each unit will depend on the supply of 
garbage and the demand for organic 
manure.” 

With organic farming taking root in 
the country and the worldwide rise in 
demand for organically-grown food, 
Ganesha seems to have hit the rigfit 
track. His worry now, weird as it may 
sound, is: will there always be enough 
garbage around to convert into organic 
manure? • 
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■ Going through 
the roof 

I n the last six months, 
Bombay has grown to be 
the most expensive city in 
the world in terms of house 
rentals. According to a 
survey conducted by 
Richard Ellis, one of the 
world's largest property 
consultants, the average 
rental level in the city 
increased by a whopping 
IJS$ 277 in the last six 
months alone. During this 
period, the rentals in Delhi 
grew by l JS$ 140. 

Richard Fills conducts 
this survey once every six 
months In January this year, 
Bombay ranked third and 
Delhi as the eighth most 
expensive place in terms of 
house rentals. In July, Delhi 
moved up to the eighth place 
whereas Bombay topped the 
dubious list, followed 





Bombay: on a rental spiral 

closely by Tokyo-Inner 
Central, which has the 
second-highest rentals in the 
world. If that’s bad news, 
Ellis has more to say: 
Bombay rentals are likely to 
increase even further in the 
coming months. 

B Tall claims? 

T he Planning 

Commission’s position 
takes a curious turn every 
week. Just a few days ago, 
some members of the 
&ion were 
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HEARD IN BOMBAY 

I think w* Ilk* higlw. First, w* had on* 
of tiM highest rates of Inflation. Now, 
ws have on# off tha highest credit rates. 

A SENIOR RBI OFFICIAL 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


The final outcome of the Enron controversy is 
still uncertain 



B.S Shekhawat Manohar Joshi Shared Pawar 

The Enron controversy refuses to go away. In 
Maharashtra, it has taken a new turn. The Shiv Sena-BJP 
government has written to the Dabhol Power Co. 

(DPC) that the Maharashtra State Electricity Board 
(MSEB) has not terminated the power purchase agreement 
(PPA) with them. 

This was in response to a letter written by Enron 
Development Corporation’s CEO, Joseph Sutton, to 
Maharashtra chief minister Manohar Joshi. While Joshi 
himself did not reply to the letter, his power secretary, 

A.K. Mago, wrote back saying, "...However, the 
conclusion in your letter that the state government has 
asked MSEB to terminate the PPA of December 8, 1993, is 
not correct." 

This does not indicate what the final outcome of the 
Enron controversy will be. While to the world, the 
Maharashtra government says that the agreement with 
Enron is terminated, officials in their communications 
give out a different story. The Maharashtra chief minister 
himself has confused matters further by saying that at no 
point did he say that there was corruption in the Enron 
deal. Or that Maharashtra’s former chief minister, Sharad 
Pa war, was involved. 

Meanwhile, Enron is in trouble in Rajasthan. The state 
government was negotiating with the American utilities 
firm to set up a giant 2,500 MW photovoltaic power plant 
near Jaisalmer. It was to be a joint venture with the 
government. Three thousand acres of land had been 
identified in the desert and the facility was to be in place by 
the year 2017. 

But now, all negotiations are off. Apparently, this 
decision was taken by the chief minister, Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat, to pre-empt any embarassment to his 
government since the Maharashtra government cancelled 
the Enron LNG power project. 


expressing great concern 
over how the transitional 
pains of reforms will lead to 
displacement and severe 
short-term unemployment. 
The argument was two-fold: 

• That we are not doing 
enough to encourage labour 
intensive industries in 
preference to capital 
intensive ones, gi ven our 
population problem. 

• That the absence of a 
social security net during 
this period of short-term fall 
in employment may lead to 
rather severe repurcussions. 

Such statements by 
certain members of the 
Planning Commission at a 
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Unemployment: Just seven 
years more? 

time when the mid-term 
appraisal of the Eighth Plan 
was due, led to bickerings 
between the commission and 
the finance ministry. Last 
week, a Planning 
Commission document did a 
volte-face when it declared 
that the country would 
witness near-full 
employment by 2002. 

According to the 
document, the Eighth Plan | 
should be creating eight to 
nine million jobs and if this 
growth rate is maintained in 
the next Plan, India should 
have no more unemployed 
left at all within seven years! 
A claim even the most ardent 
supporters of reforms would 
find hard to believe. It is 
especially so, coming from a 
body like the Planning 
Commission. • 
















BUSINESS 


The current credit 
squeeze has hamstrung 
growth and slowed 
down the reforms 
process 
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Shaw Wallace: many 
companies had turne^ 
to ICDs. But recently, 
some companies, 
including Shaw 
| Wallace, were in the 
? news for defaulting o| 
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payments. 


4. f Consequently, the ICI 
rates went up 
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C.RANGARAJAN 

Though the Reserve 
Bank governor had 
projected a growth 
of 5.5 per cent in the 
GDP this year, it no 
longer looks like an 
easily achievable 
target 



expenditure'’. Ironical really, because it 
is the government that has been con¬ 
sistently asked by both pro and anti¬ 
reforms economists to cut down on its 
ever-increasing expenditure. "Such high 
interest rates," said Chidambaram, 
"would curb industrial activity." 

Chidambaram should know. The first 


two years of reforms saw a sudden 
slump in industrial production to 2.3 per 
cent and 3.1 per cent respectively as 
Manmohan Singh grappled with infla¬ 
tion at the cost of a curb on imports and 
high interest rates. The commerce mini¬ 
ster had objected even then to this text¬ 
book approach to dealing with inflation 


in a country like India whose industrial 
base was not very strong. Things, 
however, eased off last year. The prima¬ 
ry markets were buoyant, lending rates 
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BUSINESS 


were down and industrial production 
grew by 8.1 percent. 

The chairman of ICICI, N. Vaghul, 
had in fact predicted a 12 per cent 
industrial growth for this year if all went 
well. But nothing has gone well. Sudden¬ 
ly, the money to finance this growth has 
disappeared. The primary markets have 
been sluggish and the government’s 
tight-fisted monetary policies have plac¬ 
ed interest rates on an ever-steeper slope. 

Like in that famous maxim "it does 
not rain but it pours", matters have been 
aggravated by a growing fiscal deficit 
with the government mopping up 
money from the market. 

Says Freddi A. Mehta, chairman of 
Tata’s Asset Management Company 
and of the Forbes group of companies, 
"The impact has just begun and the situa¬ 
tion'will aggravate when the busy sea¬ 
son starts from October." In fact, when 

The credit squeeze 
has been on for over 
six months now. Most 
Investors had hoped 
that things would 
Improve by 
July-August this 
year, but no such 
respite Is In sight. 
Even working capital 
is becoming scarce 


companies announce their half-yearly 
results next month, few champagne bot¬ 
tles might be taken out. 

The gloom is not unjustified. The cre¬ 
dit squeeze has been on for over six 
months now. Most investors had hoped 
that things would improve by July- 
August this year, but no such respite is 
in sight. Even working capital is becom¬ 
ing scarce. All means of raising money 
— bank credits, inter-corporate deposits 
and the primary markets — are either 
sluggish 01 yielding exorbitantly expen¬ 
sive credit. 

Says Shobhan Diwanji, chief execu¬ 
tive officer of Credit Capital Securities, 
"Because of the tight monetary policy 
and a prolonged bear phase in the capital 
market, it is difficult to raise money 
through most of the instruments." 

For instance, when the long- 
postponed Rs 2,000 crore IDBI issue 



IDBI: when ths long-postponed Rs 2,000 crore IDBI issue finally went to 
the market, It did not find many takers. In apparent desperation, the bank 
had to ask ths very projects It was sponsoring to prop up Its shares 


finally went to the market, it did not find 
many takers. Projects that were being 
sponsored by the IDBI were stuck in the 
middle for lack of finance. In apparent 
desperation, the hank had to ask the very 
projects it was sponsoring to prop up its 


| shares. 

Instead of the expected recovery, the 
markets fell further, albeit not drastical¬ 
ly, after the scrapping of the Enron pro¬ 
ject, and have begun to inch up to pre- 
Enron levels only now. This slump in 
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the market has had another fallout loo. 

F or the last couple of years, compan¬ 
ies had been increasingly borrowing 
in the primary market for invesment. 
The share of "other income" in compa¬ 
nies’ balance sheets grew. According to 
an IDBI study, the contribution of "other 
income" 1 to the profits of its 520 assisted 
companies had gone up substantially. In 
1993-94, the ratio of "other income" to 
profit was a whopping 30.1 per cent, and 
in 1994-95, it was 27.7 percent. Most of 
this money w as being used to meet work¬ 
ing capital requirements. With the mar¬ 
kets down, even this source has dried up. 

Many companies then turned to inter¬ 
corporate deposits (ICDs), i.e., placed 
deposits with other companies But 
recently, some companies, including 
Shaw Wallace, were in the news for 
defaulting on payments Consequently, 
the 1CD rales went up. As against 16 to 
20 per cent just six months ago, the mar¬ 
ket is now quoting interest rales of 19 to 
23 percent. 

Said one dealer in the ICD market, 
"Companies w ith low/ rating have to pay 
interests of upto 36 to 40 per cent. Even 



The chairman of ICICI 
had predicted a 12 per 
cent Industrial growth 
for this year If all went 
well. But nothing has 
gone well. Suddenly, 
the money to finance 
this growth has 
disappeared 


mg deposits." What this means is that 
the cost of raising fixed deposits works 
out to more than 18 per cent after broker¬ 
age and other expenses. 

In fact, it is not just the corporate sec¬ 
tor hut the whole economy that is faced 
with the prospect of a slow-down. Says 
Freddi Mehta, "Demand from the distri¬ 
butors, wholesalers etc. will start slow¬ 
ing down They will keep stock for only 
15 to 45 days and not for one to three 
months as they do now. They will not be 
able to keep more stock simply because 
of the high cost of fund This will have 
its effect on corporate and industrial 
growth. Yes, the economy is slowing 
down." 

Though the RBI governor. Dr C. 
Rangarajan, had projected a growth of 
5.5 per cent in the GDP this year, it no 
longer looks like an easily achievable 
target. The last of the gloomy predic¬ 
tions is from the Centre for Monitoring 
the Indian Fconomy (CM1E). In a recent 
report, it said that the GDP had been 
higher last year because of a more than 
four per cent growth in the agricultural 
sector. It also adds, "This year, due to 
delayed monsoon, agriculture may grow 


P. CHIDAMBARAM 

The commerce 

minister agreed * r \ ■ 

that inflation was a "*W m 


major reason for the 
high interest rates, 
but asked the banks 
to ’’try and function 
properly by 
decreasing their 
expenditure" 




MANMOHAN SINGH 

The first two years 
of reforms saw a 
sudden slump in 
industrial 

production as Singh 
grappled with 
inflation at the cost 
of a curb on imports 
and high interest 
rates 


companies raising money from public 
issues are borrowing from the ICD mar¬ 
ket to get their issues fully subscribed. 
For them, the interest rates are as high as 
48 per cent." 

Says Gagan Rai, general manager of 
CARE (IDBI’s rating agency), "Most 
borrowers, in recent months, are borrow¬ 
ing in the hope that they will be able to 
repay in three to six months’ time when 
liquidity improves. But this is not happe¬ 
ning and is unlikely to happen in the for- 
seeable future. Hence, they have to roll 


over the money raised through ICDs." 
But ICDs are not just more costly but 
also more risky, as they make the situa¬ 
tion more volatile. 

A number of companies arc now try¬ 
ing to raise money through fixed depo¬ 
sits. Though the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI) has set an upper cciliqg of 14 per 
cent interest on fixed deposits, accord¬ 
ing to a senior broker of fixed deposits, 
"This ceiling is flouted by offering addi¬ 
tional cash incentives of upto four per 
cent upfront in cash at the time of plae- 


at just two percent and this could further 
affect the GDP growth." 

Economic wisdom dictates that a real 
interest rate of less than four per cent is 
conducive to growth. For many years 
now, we have been registering a real inte¬ 
rest rate of close to ten per cent. If this 
continues, foreign investment could dry 
up and growth could come to a halt. For 
all practical purposes, however, this pro¬ 
blem may very well be left for the next 
government to handle, • 
Anmtl/Bombay 
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GUEST COLUMN 



Foreigners have 
been welcomed in 
India since nines 
immemorial, so 
much so that many 
foreigners ended 
up as rulers of 
India. India can he 
accused of many 
evils hut not of 
xenophobia. If today, there are signs of 
people finding faults with foreign invest¬ 
ment, foreign media and foreign cultural 
invasion, they are nothing but a backlash 
to the way the government has gone out 
of its way to woo the foreigners People 
resent the way foreign investors have 
been portrayed as the rescuers of India 
and pampered with concessions never 
given before to Indians. Even though 
foreign investment, as always, played a 
part m India’s development, for the 
last four years, wc have been told that 
without foreign investment the country 
will not be able to achieve a high rate of 
economic growth or improve the quality 
of Indian products. We arc also told that 
infrastructure can be best built with! 
the help of foreign techno¬ 
logy, money and 
manpower. 

Foreigners have come 
in hordes after the open¬ 
ing up of the Indian eco¬ 
nomy to explore the possi¬ 
bilities of doing business 
in India. They have rent¬ 
ed offices and hired Indi¬ 
ans at exorbitant rates to 
establish their bases in 
India. Centred around 
these foreign companies, 
a culture of partying and 
parading of wealth has 
grown which is self- 
centred, uncaring and ali¬ 
en to the Indian culture. 

Since only a small cross- 
section of the people 
have been the recipients 
of the benefits, those left 
out naturally have felt 
alienated. The BJP, sens¬ 
ing the growing resent¬ 
ment among the middle 
classes about foreign 
intrusion of Indian cultu¬ 
re and even food habits, 
launched the Swadeshi 
Jagaran Manch which is 
bound to gather momen¬ 
tum. It is a clever political 


JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 

ploy, which is non-communal and hence 
acceptable to many. 

If was a mistake for the government, 
or at least some people in the govern¬ 
ment, to ignore and underestimate the 
sentiments of the common people India 
is the land which produced Mahatma 
Gandhi, who turned his back to all that 
the West had to teach us and came out 
with his own homespun recipes for rural 
development. There arc still 5,80,000 
villages and nearly 80 per cent of the 
Indian population lives there. Western 
economists laughed at Gundhiji's theo¬ 
ry of decentralised growth and develop¬ 
ment of village industries for providing 
employment, but today, how rclcvenl it 
seems — especially when little of the 
benefits ol the structural adjustment pro¬ 
cess seems to have percolated down to 
the villages. 

I n the years of the Soviet-model type of 
planned development, no one called 
India xenophobic, although India adopt¬ 
ed the path of self-reliance and import 
substitution During 1950-1960, there 
was severe import control. But by the 


BACK TO 


mid-70s, there were policy changes, and 
during the 1980s, India experienced a 
higher growth rate. But the emphasis 
was still on domestic capacity-building 
and industrialisation. Between 1950 and 
1975, the average annual rate of econo- 



SWADESHI 

Understanding the middle class hostility towards 
foreign investors 
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mic growth was 3.7 per cent, described 
as the "Hindu" rale of growth. But since 
the mid-70s, due to policy changes, the 
growth rate accelerated, and in the 
1980s, India experienced an average 
growth rate of 5.7 percent. Since liberals 


sation, between 1992 and 1995, the eco¬ 
nomy has grown only at an average rale 
of 4.7 percent. 

True, there should have been a more 
liberal policy towards foreign invest¬ 
ment in the earlier period (foreign invest¬ 
ment at that time was confined mainly to 
technology transfer). But the earlier poli¬ 
cies did happen to create a wide industri¬ 
al base for the country, and today, many 
Indian products can stand on their own 
in the world market. None of the leaders 
of the past suspected that their policies 
would be decried decades later and that 
Soviet Union, our great ally, would col¬ 
lapse. India was proudly following a 
path which, according to the founding 
fathers, contained elements of growth 
with equity. Even now, our leaders 
repeat such slogans at every public occa¬ 
sion. Naturally, people are confused. 

Perhaps, the swadeshi idea has surfac¬ 
ed again because of the deep paranoia 
about foreign takeovers and foreign 
domination. In Indian history, the fuie- 
igners first came as traders. People are 
naturally suspicious of foreign compan¬ 
ies which might swallow the small indi¬ 
genous companies and get richer and 


more powerful. Most people would like 
foreign investment in important sectors 
but not in the business of fried chicken 
or caffein-laced sofl -drinks. 

Besides, wh> should toicigners be 
given concessions like counter- 


Perhaps, the swadeshi Idea 
has surfaced again because 
of the deep paranoia about 
foreign takeovers and 
foreign domination. People 
are suspicious of foreign 
companies which might 
swallow the small 
indigenous companies and 
get richer and more 
powerful 


guarantees when they do not even ask 
for such concessions? People suspect bri¬ 
bes and kickbacks w hen deals are clinch¬ 
ed secretly. It has been proved again and 
again that foreign firms can also be cor¬ 
rupt and can resort to all the malpracti¬ 
ces which the Indian entrepreneurs are 
accused of. Naturally, people are suspici¬ 
ous of those associated with foreign 
firms and are always going op foreign 
trips. 

In spite of the warm welcomes that 
have been meted out to the foreign 
investors, the actual foieign direct 


investment was only IJSS 1.9 billion bet¬ 
ween 1991-94 and contributed only 1.2 
per cent of the gross domestic capital for- 
mation in 1993-94. Foreign investment 
has definitely not been responsible for 
raising the investment rate in India. 

It is now clear that in the post-Enron 
era. foreign investors are keen to stay 
above board Many foreign companies 
arc even reducing the tariff charged for 
power generation which obviously is a 
terrific gain for India. The foreign inves¬ 
tors are now acutely aware that above 
all, 'transparency’ is a must and that 
they cannot ignore the protests of the 
people when they are locating their 
mega projects in villages belonging to 
them. Gone are the times when to be 
heard, you had to speak good English. 
Today, people are less self-conscious of 
their background and their lack of educa¬ 
tion and are launching vociferous 
attacks on what they see as wrong. If 
people do not want foreign companies in 
certain areas, they are saying so. Besi¬ 
des, which country isn't speaking out 
against foreigners? Today, every 
Western country is showing signs of 
nationalism, which in many cases, is bor¬ 
dering of fascism. How else can one 
explain the rise of neo Nazis in Germa¬ 
ny, the National Front in France and 
Vam Blok in Belgium and the proposed 
clamp-down on Indian software experts 
from finding jobs in the US? Western 
countries' racism is evident in the way 
they treat Indians at the immigration 
counter. I have yet to go to a country 
which welcomes Indians. 

Indian entrepreneurs, however, 
should be allowed in import the techno¬ 
logy they need like in the case of Jap&n, 
South Korea and China. Most East 
Asian countries faced a favourable inter¬ 
national climate during their industriali¬ 
sation, and Western countries increased 
their imports from East Asia in the 60s 
and 70s, giving a boost to their export- 
led growth. India, however, is going to 
face a hostile world environment. In the 
post-GATT era, hidden agendas and 
non-tariff barriers like use of child 
labour and environment and health stan¬ 
dards abound. The industrialised 
countries, on the other hand, are keen to 
dump their products in India and capture 
our big market. This kind of double stan¬ 
dards is obviously putting off our 
exporters and manufacturers who could 
also be joining the Swadeshi Jagaran 
Manch. • 

Jayshree Sengupta is a Delhi-based economist 
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BE3 


PLAYING ™th FIRE 


The BJP gains 
politically as the crisis 
over the VHP's Vishnu 
Mahayagna at 
Mathura blows over 


I t was reminiscent of the initial 
days of the Ayodhya movement 
about a decade ago. All of last fort¬ 
night. the nation's attention was 
focussed on the contentious Krish¬ 
na Janmabhoomi temple-Shahi Masjid 
Idgah in Mathura town, where the 
temple-mosque controversy was raised 
to a fever pitch by the Vishwa Hindu Par- 
ishad (VHP). 

Tension in Mathura and its adjoining 
areas had been building up ever since the 
VHP announced its plan to hold a Vish¬ 
nu Mahayagna close to the shrine on 18 
August, the day of Janmasthami (Lord 
I Krishna's birthday). The programme 
was laden with serious communal impli¬ 
cations with Muslims resenting the idea 
and Hindu die-hards determined to 
score a point. 

No solution to the crisis seemed to be 
in sight during the weeks preceding the 
event as the VHP headed for a direct con¬ 
frontation with the ruling Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) government in Uttar 
Pradesh. The state government was firm 
on disallowing the VHP yagna at the sen¬ 
sitive spot. Chief minister Mayawati 
had taken this decision even though her 
regime rested on the support of the Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Party (BJP), one of the 
VHP's allies and a key player in the 
Hindu coalition, sangh parivar. 

It was certainly a difficult tightrope 
walk for chief minister Mayawati. She 
knew that indulging the VHP-Bajrang 
Dal combine would only firm up the 
impression that she was a tool in the 
hands of the saffron brigade, besides 
inviting trouble from the Centre, where 
Congress hawks were eagerly waiting 
for an opportunity to destabilise her 
government. At the same time, she also 


The Shahl Masjid Idgah: the VHP's 
take-over bid fizzled out 
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realised the there was no way she could 
push the sangh parivar too far without 
imperilling her government. 

Ultimately, it was the VHP’s willing¬ 
ness to shift the venue of the Mahayagna 
to the local Lakshmi Narayan temple, 
about three kilometres away, that saved 
the situation, but not without causing rip¬ 
ples in Lucknow and Delhi. 

No one knows for certain whether the 
VHP voluntarily agreed to a compromi¬ 
se or whether it was forced to retreat in 
the face of Mayawati’s inflexible stand. 
But what is certain is that it achieved its 
main objective of whipping up religious 
passions. 

I n the ultimate analysis, it was the ques¬ 
tion of Mayawati’s survival that 
influenced the decisions 
of the parties involved. 

Neither the BJP nor the 
VHP wanted the down¬ 
fall of the BSP regime in 
the stale. Political obser¬ 
vers say that the VHP had 
no serious intention of 
precipitating a real crisis 
in Mathura at this junctu¬ 
re with parliamentary 
elections due next year. 

Interestingly, the BJP 
had initially announced 
that it had nothing to do 
with the issue and that nei¬ 
ther Mathura nor Kashi 
was on its agenda. But it 
promptly stepped in to 
defuse the crisis when it 
was apparent that things 
were getting out of hand. 

It now appears that 
there was a tacit under¬ 
standing between the 
VHP and the BJP-backed 
BSP government that the 
crisis would not be blown up to unmana¬ 
geable proportions. In fact, this under¬ 
standing had prompted Mayawati to ini¬ 
tially agree to the Mahayagna being held 
at Jawahar Intermediate College, about 
500 metres away from the temple- 
mosque site. 

But Mayawati’s initial decision to 
allow the yagno so close to the sensitive 
site, prompted former chief minister and 
her staunch adversary, Mulyam Singh 
Yadav, to say that she was yielding to 
pressure from Hindu fundamentalists, 
while the Congress branded her as 
"anti-Muslim". 

This chorus of criticisms forced the 
chief minister to change her mind and 


she directed that the ceremony could not 
be held within three kilometres of the 
shrine. The BJP stood by her. The party 
warned its allies that they would be held 
responsible for troubles that might arise 
because of their refusal to shift the venue. 

In the end, the VHP did agree to 
change the yagna site, much to the dis¬ 
may of its rank and file and the chagrin 
of ihe militant Hindu outfit, Bajrang 
Dal But significantly, VHP firebrands 
Ashok Singhal and Sadhvi Rithambara 
stayed away. Only less important 
leaders were left to oversee the ritual 
that turned out to be a damp squib. 

Instead of drawing large crowds, the 
much-publicised Mahayagna forced 
people indoors. Fearing large-scale 
trouble, most people remained at home 


Tension prevailed in 
Mathura during the 
Mahayagna. It was only on 
the concluding day of the 
ceremony that the saffron 
brigade announced that it 
had no intention of 
"repeating Ayodhya" in 
Mathura 


on Janmasthami clay, when, in all previ¬ 
ous years, the birthplace of Lord Krish¬ 
na saw a sea of devotees on this day. 
Even pujaris at the temple said that the 
turnout was poor. 

While a section of the VHP-Bajrang 
Dal leaders was unhappy with the 
change of venue, local traders and shop¬ 
keepers complained about loss ol busi¬ 
ness. "The poor turnout of devotees has 
affected our sales on this great occa¬ 
sion," lamented Rama Shankar Chatur- 
vcdi, a shopkeeper. 

An air of uncertainty prevailed 
throughout the day as apprehensive resi¬ 
dents expected disturbances any time. It 
was only on the concluding day of the 
Mahayagna that Jai Bhagwan Pawaiya, 
the newly appointed Bajrang Dal chief 


who has succeeded the firebrand Vinay 
Katiyar, announced that the saffron bri¬ 
gade had no intentions of "repeating 
Ayodhya" in Mathura. "We will take 
over Mathura by one stroke of the pen 
once we got a true Hindu party to power 
at the Centre," Pawaiya told a gathering 
at the Mahayagna. 

There was little doubt about the party 
he was referring to. Yet, top BJP leaders 
had shrewdly stayed away from the 
scene, except for Swami Sureshanand, 
the party’s MP from the neighbouring 
district of Etah. Even the local MP, Dr 
Sachchidanand Har Sakshimaharaj, did 
not take part in the ritual. Swami Viveka- 
nand, convenor of the Sri Krishna Jan- 
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mabhoomi Mukti Andolan and a sizea¬ 
ble section of the Vrindavan saints also 
stayed away. 

But speeches made at the end of the 
vagtui seemed to Hag off the BJP’s cam¬ 
paign lor the approaching parliamentary 
polls Pawaiya's remarks made it clear 
that the sangh pa mar was keenly look¬ 
ing forward to the BJP’s ascension to 
power at the Centre and that it wanted 
the BSP's support to bolster the BJP’s 
chances. And that was precisely why the 
VHP began blowing cold alter blowing 
hot in the beginning. 

T he Centre, too, played its role in forc¬ 
ing the VHP to a halfway formula. 
Apparently, certain moves made by 
Union minister for internal security 
Rajesh Pilot convinced Mayawati and 
the VHP that the Centre would topple 
the two- and-a-half-month-old BSP 

government over the Mathura crisis. 
Pilot had made an unannounced trip 


who first cried wolf, and Mayawati pick¬ 
ed up the cue only afterwards. 

Article 355 is one of the constitution¬ 
al provisions that allows for the declara¬ 
tion of Emergency and pertains to the 
duties of the Union in protecting the sta¬ 
tes against external aggression and inter¬ 
nal disturbances. 

Mayawati was convinced that moves 
were afoot to topple her government. 
She, therefore, reacted by unceremo¬ 
niously removing both the director gene¬ 
ral of police and the Mathura district 
magistrate, Deo Dalt, though the latter 
was negotiating with the VHP to have 
the venue of the va^na changed. 

No one was prepared to risk a politi¬ 
cal upheaval. If the Mayawati govern¬ 
ment was toppled on the Mathura issue, 
the BJP would have been branded as an 
undependable ally before the general 
elections. This was something the party 
wanted the least, for it hopes to contest 
for power at the Centre with the support 



to Mathura on 11 August, and was 
believed to have held meetings with the 
state’s principal home secretary, Harish 
Chandra Gupta, and the police chief, 
Vijay Shankar Mathur. The grapevine 
has it that he had discussed the modalit¬ 
ies of taking over administrative control 
of Mathura under Article 355 of the Con¬ 
stitution if communal hostilities broke 
out. 

And this was seen by the VHP and 
Mayawati as the first step on the Cen¬ 
tre’s part to dismiss the government. In 
fact, it was the VHP’s Vinay Katiyar 


The VHP changed the yagna 
site much to the dismay of its 
rank and file. Significantly, 
VHP firebrands Ashok 
Singhal and Sadhvi 
Rithambara stayed away. 
Only less important leaders 
were left to oversee the ritual 


of the backward classes, who form the 
bulk of the BSP's following. 

So, a compromise had to be worked 
! out, and the VHP responded by shifting 
the venue. 

O nce the crisis blew over, Mayawati 
trained her guns on the Centre. On 
21 August, she read out a four-page state¬ 
ment in the state Assembly accusing the 
Centre, and Pilot in particular, of conspi¬ 
ring to oust her government. 

However, she did not include Prime 
Minister P V. Narasimha Rao in her list 
of those plotting to "pave the way for the 
imposition of President’s Rule in the 
state". Instead, she was full of praise for 
him. "Prime Minister Rao has been kind 
to extend all help and cooperation by sen¬ 
ding additional central paramilitary for¬ 
ces and by adopting a very balanced 
approach in the whole case," she said. 
"But it was lamentable," she added, 
"that some of his own colleagues like 
Rajesh Pilot were out to 
I dislodge us." 

| All this appears to 
g have cemented ties bet- 
3 ween Mayawati and the 
BJP. The manner in 
which many Congressm¬ 
en went about trying to 
prove their rather doubt¬ 
ful secular credentials 
made the BJP’s task of 
selling the conspiracy 
theory to Mayawati easy. 

The Uttar Pi adesh Con¬ 
gress Committee presi¬ 
dent, Jitendra Prasad, had 
left no stone unturned to 
show that the Congress 
was the sole defender of 
the mosque at Mathura. 
Other Congress leaders 
such as Darshan Singh 
Yadav openly said, "We 
have no faith in the UP 
Police, so we will form a human chain to 
save the mosque." Many say that this 
show of overenthusiasm on the part of 
the Congress betrayed its guilt complex 
over its failure to protect the Babri Mas- 
jid on 6 December, 1992, despite being 
in power at the Centre. 

So, the BJP has emerged as the real 
gainer by managing to project a modera¬ 
te, mature and dependable image of 
itself. It is surely a clever beginning to a 
long campaign to one of India’s most cru¬ 
cial general elections next year. • 

Sbmnt Chmidn Pradfmn/Mmthun 
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— — POWER PLAY !■■■■■■■■ 

_RAJIV SHUKLA _ _ 

Busting the racket 

But cracking the criminal-politician nexus will he a difficult job 


The Centre has set 
up a nodal agency 
to investigate the 
politician-criminal 
nexus in the wake 
of the Sushil Shar- 
ma episode, hut 
not a single meet¬ 
ing of this high- 
powered commit¬ 
tee has taken place so far. Reason, the 
government is yet to decide on the struc¬ 
ture of the agency. It is not clear to 
whom the chairman of 
the committee will be 
reporting. If he is account¬ 
able to the Union home 
minister, then theie are 
chances that the latter 
may misuse the powers 
of the agency. 

The only thing that’s 
clear so far is that the 
Union home secretary 
will be the chairman of 
the committee and its 
members will include the 
directors of the CB1. 

RAW and the revenue 
secretary. The present 
home secretary, K. Pad¬ 
manabhaiah, who is the 
chairman of the nodal 
.agency, has asked the 
government to enlarge 
the brief of the committee 
to include businessmen 
as he feels that many poli¬ 
ticians maintain their 
links with the underworld through 
rich entrepreneurs. 

But investigating politicians and busi¬ 
nessmen is not going to be an easy task 
for the nodal agency. And, aheady, Pad- 
manabhaiah and his men have run into 
trouble on two counts. 

The first problem has to do with the 
nature of laws in the country. Law and 
order being a state subject, many com¬ 
mittee members feel that state govern¬ 
ments will not cooperate if a ruling party 
politician is being investigated. Whaf s 
more, many state regimes hostile to the 
central government may look upon this 


as an interference by the Centre in Us 
internal at fairs. 

The nodal agency is supposed to go 
through police files and detect the 
criminal-politician nexus But the pro¬ 
blem is that cops usually play down the 
role of politicians in any crime. Pudma- 
nahhaiah has now- written to all the cen¬ 
tral investigating agencies to look out 
for cases where politicians might he 
involved with organised criminal gangs. 

To start with, the committee has decid¬ 
ed to probe the criminal- 


Though the nodal agency to 
investigate the 
politician-criminal nexus has 
already been formed, Union 
home secretary K. 
Padmanabhaiah (right), who 
is the chairman of the 
committee, is yet to receive 
a clear brief from the Centre 


politician-huildci nexus According to 
Padmanabhaiah, an organised racket 
exists in such cities as Delhi, Bombay, 
Bangalore and Calcutta The builders' 
lobby is extremely powerful and it 
enjoys the pationage of both the undei- 
world and the politician. The nodal agen¬ 
cy is now preparing a short-list of promo¬ 
te! s and land sharks who have political 
links 

The committee will also investigate 
the conduct of revenue, customs, excise 
and income lax officials in Bombay &s 
many of them have links 
with the promoters and 
the underworld. The 
secretary, revenue, has 
been asked to prepare a 
list of suspect officials, 
who will he placed under 
surveillance. 

Although the nodal 
agency has already been 
set up, it is yet to recicve a 
clear brief from the Cen¬ 
tre. Will slate govern¬ 
ments cooperate with it? 
And what happens if the 
agency conics up with 
damaging evidence 
against politicians. Can 
they he prosecuted? 

There aie some of the 
questions that the Centre 
will have to answer. 

It would have been bet- 
tci if a commission 

would have been formed 
instead of the nodal 
agency. This commission could 
have functioned as an advisory 

body and reported its findings to the 
Supreme Court. 

For all practical purposes, the nodal 
agency is under the home ministry. The 
present home minister, S.B. Chavan, is 
not the kind of politician who will mis¬ 
use this committee, but tomorrow, some 
crafty and vindictive politician inay well 
become the home minister. What hap¬ 
pens then? For, he could well use the 
agency to settle scores with his political 
rivals. • 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Westward 

bound 

The LTTE now takes up its cause with the UN 
Human Rights Commission in Geneva 


t was a hoi summer day on 14 
August The Geneva railway sta¬ 
tion was suddenly invaded by 
thousands of Sri Lankan Tamils 
pouring out f rom trams. The wom¬ 
en wearing the Liberation Tigers ol 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) red-and-ycllow 
saris, pushing their babies in carts, and 
the men waving LTTL Hags and holding 
aloft signboards They had come from all 
over Switzerland, in chartered buses and 
trains (a special train from Zurich lo 
Geneva for about 2,(XX) passengers 
which cost 30,(XX) francs was reportedly 
hired by the LTTL to bring in its 

supporters). 

Their was to 

demonstrate support for g 

the Sri Lankan Tamil > 

cause in front of the 
Palais Des Nations, v * ||jV 

where the United Nations Ml* 

Sub-Commission of ^ ^ 

Human Rights was tak- 

vention of discrimination mb* ;r 

and protection of minori- 

ties. The organisers and 

the police estimated that |bB|K 

6,000 out of the 23,000 

Sri Lankan refugees in ^ 

Switzerland participated ® 

in the demonstration. 

This show of strength pjfflRBi 

by the LTTE startled the fi 

inhabitants of this peace- 
ful city unaccustomed to 
such demonstrations. 

Cries in Tamil of "Down 

with Chandrika." and 

'Tamil Eelam" rent the 

air and their anthem , 

could be heard loud and 

clear. The signboards V 

said it all: "The LTTE are 

the only representatives ; 9 

of the Tamil people" and M l 

"Down with Tamil LTTEgMrrll 


genocide by the Sri Lankan 
government". There was also a statue of 
the LTTE chief, Prabhakaran. 

All afternoon, the Sri Lankan Tamils 
took ccntreslage. The huge crowd was 
treated to some fiery speeches by the 
leaders. Then, amidst chanting of Hindu 
mantras, homage was paid to the vic¬ 
tims of the civil war on a special podium 
which had been erected to celebrate the 
50tH anniversary of the United Nations. 

In the Palais, three delegates represen¬ 
ting the International Federation of 
Tamils, who had come from London 
and Frankfurt, delivered a petition to the 


h 



LTTE gusrrlllas In Jaffna: mobilising sapport 


The Sri Lankan Army carrying out an operat 

Sub-Commission, appealing for the 
recognition of "the LTTE as the true 
representative of the Tamil people, to 
call upon the Sri Lankan government to 
negotiate in good faith with the LTTE, 
and to recognise the armed resistance of 
the Tamil people as both just and law¬ 
ful". The petition also asked the UN "to 
condemn the genocidal onslaught laun¬ 
ched by the Sri Lankan armed forces on 
the Tamil people and call upon the Sri 
Lankangovemmeiit to end the economic 
blockade of the Tamil homeland". The 
petition also requested other nations, 
including Switzerland, to refrain from 
repatriating Tamil refugees until "condi¬ 
tions of normalcy" were restored in Sri 
Lanka. 

The delegates were eloquent in their 
condemnation of the Sri Lankan govern¬ 
ment, accusing Chandrika Kuniaia- 
tunga’s government of siding with other 
Tamil organisations to weaken the influ¬ 
ence of the LTTE. They also accused the 
Sri Lankan government of carrying out 
genocidal attacks on the Tamils, particu¬ 
larly in villages of the north. The delega¬ 
tes even criticised the foreign media for 
giving prominence to news from Colom¬ 
bo and not from Jaffna. 

The petition urged the Sub- 
Commission to seek a negotiated politi¬ 
cal settlement with the LTTE, the true 
representatives of the Tamil people. 
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against the LTTE: accused of human rights violation 


This settlement would recognise the 
existence of the Tamil homeland and 
grant the right of self-determination to 
the Tamil people. 

B ut it was not the LTTE supporters 
alone who contributed to the high 
drama in Geneva that day. The presence 
of a parallel organisation, the United 
Tamil Mothers Front (UTMF), lent an 
interesting twist to the proceedings. 
Through leaflets and flyers circulated on 
14 August, the UTMF accused the 
LTTE of being an undemocratic force 
which was responsible for the death of 
"tens of thousands of Tamils in pursuit 
of Eelam and enslaving the Tamil 
people" through forceful recruitment 
and kidnapping of children. The LTTE 
was also accused of carrying out politi¬ 
cal assassinations — Rajiv Gandhi 
being a case in point. UTMF members 
said that they had fled Sri Lanka to keep 
away from the war in their homeland, 
but they alleged that they were being 
harassed in Switzerland by the LTTE 
and forced "to pay for the war in Sri 
Lanka". 

That the Sri Lankan refugees do not 
just comprise of the pro and anti-LTTF 
groups also became clear on 14 August. 
A number of Muslim refugees settled in 
Switzerland are engaged in the hotel 
industry. They are ‘economic’ rather 


than political reiugees. But they too are 
divided into distinct groups and the 
intense rivalry between the different 
refugee camps was all too apparent. 

Swiss public opinion on the issue of 
Sri Lankan refugees is divided. It is wide¬ 
ly accepted that they comprise a class of 
hard-working and cheap manpower. 
However, the generous asylum-seeking 
rules in Switzerland have ensured that 
many refugees are supported by the state 



Ohandrlka Kumaratnnga: prime 
target 


social system. And with the country 
going through a recession, the Swiss 
are none too happy about it. 

Meanwhile, the refugees have formed 
unions and begun a vigorous campaign 
against their proposed repatriation. 
They are opposed to the idea of their 
children being uprooted from the land of 
their birth. They insist that they have 
imbibed Western culture to the extent 
that few actually speak Tamil anymore. 

T he Human Rights Committee of the 
United Nations had made some signi¬ 
ficant observations on the state of 
human rights m Sri Lanka on 27 July 
The committee said that it "recognises 
and appreciates the firm commitment of 
the Sri Lankan government to find a dur¬ 
able and peaceful solution to the con Hi cl 
in the north and east of the country But 
it also expressed its concern over the 
breakdown of negotiations and resump¬ 
tion of armed conflict causing "viola¬ 
tion of human rights on both sides". 
While welcoming the initiatives taken by 
the government to further the protection 
of human rights, the commission also 
took serious note of the rise in cases of 
disappeaance, torture, the application 
of the death penalty, etc. 

The Special Rapporteuer on Protec¬ 
tion of Minorities, Asbjoem Eide, in his 
intervention to the Sub-Commission on 
14 August, condemned "the cull of vio¬ 
lence" and observed that "one of the key 
words used today is that of self- 
determination of the people". This is 
"often a basis for extreme brutality justi¬ 
fiable for some higher purposes", Eide 
argued. He not only cited the example of 
the Bosnian crisis, but also condemned 
the terrorist activities in Kashmir, especi¬ 
ally the murder of the Norwegian tou¬ 
rist, Hans Christian Ostro. 

On Sri Lanka, Eide said, "The Tamil 
Tigers emerged out of a situation where 
there had indeed been serious discrimi¬ 
nations against the Tamils. Having start¬ 
ed a process of armed struggle, 
however, the Tamil Tigers are now a 
movement which can no longer contem¬ 
plate peace, in spite of the fact that the 
new government is offering solutions 
which are fair and just on all accounts." 

Eide concluded by stating that though 
it is important that public attention be 
focussed on violations committed by 
governments, "we cannot continue to 
neglect the other dimensions of human 
rights violation, which are becoming 
increasingly obvious everyday." • 
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Hie Moor 
And I 


| Rushdie’s splendid egoism surfaces once again 

There is a genus of submentals that has consigned Salman Rush¬ 
die to the same fate as his Satanic IYt.no. These critics, these 
Khattam Shuds to his sea of stories, would have it that ever 
since St Valentine's Day six years ago, when Teheran sent him 
a distinctly unromantic message, the writer himself had some¬ 
how cooperated m his own imprisonment And, they say, in its 
rather convenient fallout 

His publishers and translators round the globe have been stab¬ 
bed to death, 70 Iranian intellectuals in exile who supported 
him are living in lear foi their lives, and Britain has had to 
cough up a million pounds yearly on his security, but Salman? What's he got to beef 
about? 



The picture they present is of a Rush¬ 
die emerging from his exerciser, his lazy 
games of Nintendo, concerts by the Roll¬ 
ing Stones, and august lectures in fatwa- 
free zones in the European Union, to 
dash off the occasional story usually star¬ 
ring himself. 

And the stories? Why, they're only 
simplistic fables in disguise, from 
behind which the writer makes sly feints 
at the powerful families of the subcontin¬ 
ent just because that is no longer home. 
And the attacks come from the mouths 
of characters who are really no more 
than bemias with attitude and an imper¬ 
fect grasp of English. 

Such a frivolous man this Salman is, 
no? And not getting killed even for six 
years also! 

It's a situation that Rushdie, with his 
huge enjoyment of human absurdity, 
would probably relish, were it also not a 
complete denial of what literature, espe¬ 
cially his, is all about 

What The Moor's hist Sigh is all 
about is coming to terms with the know¬ 
ledge that M m the end, stories are what's 
left of us, we are no more than the few 
tales that persist". The realisation comes 
to the last of the Xogoibys at the behest 
of his mother ("Face facts," Aurora 
Zogoiby tells him, "just thinkofy"), but 


There is 
history, 
politics and 
religion mixed 
with 

autobiography 
in Rushdie’s 
latest book. 
But he is a 
writer first, 
with a writer’s 
contempt for 
mere reportage 
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only af ter he comes to understand a complicated series of pain¬ 
tings she spends a lifetime doing. 

Aurora, heiress to a Christian family of spice merchants 
and married to a Spanish Jew, is also a gifted painter, and it is 
art she resorts to when communicating with her son. In a ser¬ 
ies of images of Boabdil, the tragic figure of the last Moorish 
ruler of Granada, she mirrors the hero's own chronicle of 
degradation, hut it is only after her death that he realises how 
closely art imitates life. 

There is much autobiography in Rushdie's latest book, 
much history, much politics, as also the occasional disserta¬ 
tion on religion, but he is a writer first, with a writer's contem¬ 
pt for mere reportage, and he never fails to pull himself 

up: " Please This is no 
time to discuss theology!" 
” 1 Indeed not Rushdie 

T Up chose long ago to stay on 

the side of the profane, 
V| nnr and in the end The 

1VHJU1 Moor's Last Sigh can be 

Paintings ^r hclevclof 

WftTP H Well, all right, the lite¬ 

rature of politics, then. 

myth around a The inclusion of charac- 

*\ , ters such as the cartoonist- 

hybrid nation, turned-politician who is 

J i . named after a writer of 

my mother S 18lh-eentury England, 

and the references to Bat- 

attempt to use tering Rams and famous 
a u o * f Nordic armaments 

AraD Opal!! 10 houses are hardly veiled, 

rpinv^rit TnHia and anyone Iookin8 for 

rein vein niuid trouble in lb j s book is 

going to find it. 

But Rushdie is hah in love with this "magic jacc" he makes 
fun of, and surely, loving something gives you the inalienable 
right to criticise it. Besides, there’s no reason why "nowherc- 
and-no-community men" like the Moor Zogoiby and Rushdie 
himself should soft-pedal on issues that they have devoted 
significant time and trouble to. 

Zogoiby has, after all, discovered the secret about fear: 
"It’s an absolutist. Either, like a bullying tyrant, it rules your 
life with a stupid blinding omnipotence, or else you over¬ 
throw it, and its power vanishes in a puff of smoke." 

What else has Zogoiby-Rushdie learnt? That there are no 
horoscopes determining our lives, that’s just human vanity. 
"Our fates are here on earth. There are no guiding stars." 

And so, no tragedy either. Rushdie is never lugubrious. 
There is laughter m even the Moor’s sigh as he turns for a last 
look at his kingdom, to the accompaniment of much berating 
from his mother for not being man enough to keep it. 

There is magic,, too, and always the element of the fabu¬ 
lous. "Life is fantastic," Zogoiby’s artist friend exhorts him to 
believe. "Forget those damnfool realists*" 

Just thinkofy, maybe we should. • 

PrttmtUMtn 



Tha Moor’s Lost Sigh by Salman Rushdie. Published by Jonathan 
Cape. Price: (Rupa) 6.95pounds. 


The trouble with MPs 


WSBSBSBi ST! ", , Why do Indian MPs perform so dismal- 
WHftT AILS ly in Parliament? 1 low much does it cost 

i j j ’ : | / , , j to get to Parliament? Do MPs misuse 
|MUAmEI^ their privileges? In this fairly exhaustive 

... ~ — work, A. Surya Prakash turns the spot- 

light on India's Parliament, examines 
the dilemmas of MPs and shows them 
up for what they are, warts and all. 

A former bureau chief of Indian 
Express , the author has had a ringside 
view of national politics and Parliament 
for over a decade. He critically examines the role and func¬ 
tions of MPs and suggests remedial measures to enhance the 
relevance of Parliament in a country like India 


What Ails Indian Parliament? An Exhaustive Diagnosis b\ A Suna 
Prakash Publishedh\ HurperCollms Prue Rs 


Philosopher's tome 

--- TTjl Writer, politician, diplomat and philoso- 

Iitdlft , I P^ er Karan Singh’s new collection of 
i t /JjJ* J essays reflects his views on such diverse 

WorW subjects as tourism and world peace, 

'f ? j integral education and the crisis in 

: Hinduism. 

/ Releasing the book at Delhi’s India 

W International Centre, Dr Singh related 

' ***•»«•»• that in the course of his travels he is oft- 

~., “ r ~ r .-J en asked why a country that gave birth to 

thinkers and philosophers of the calibre of Sri Aurobindo, 
Swami Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi is in such a sorry 
state today. He confessed that he doesn't have an answer, out 
these essays take a look at the problems we face as we draw to 
the end of the 20th century. 

India And The World b\ Karan Singh. Published bx Har-Armnd. Price. Rs 250 



Stale of the island 

This collection of 19 short stories out of 
Sri Lanka looks at the contemporary 
political situation in the island state. Ara- 
sanayagam’s writing has been described 
by Michael Ondaatje as containing 
"some of the most powerful and truthful 
stories to come out of Sri Lanka". But 
political correctness apart, these stories 
do what a thousand news despatches can¬ 
not: convey the horrors of civil war and 
the surreal mess that a nation of 


Buddhists has been reduced to. 


All la Burning by Jean Arasanayagam. Published by Penguin. Price: Rs 125. 
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INK I J ^ 


SCANDAL 


Was the Munde report leaked to S. Gurumurthy? 


H How exciting if some¬ 
one made a 104-part 
serial on the Enron 
saga, with Sharad 
Pawar and Rebecca 
Mark in one camp and 

--Gopinath Munde and 

S. Gurumurthy in the other! The Enron 
saga also calls for investigative report¬ 
ing on the lines of The Washington 
Post's coverage of the Watergate scan¬ 
dal. If a couple of Indian reporters fol¬ 
low in the tradition of Bernstein and 
Woodward and establish a definite 
‘nexus’ between the Munde report and 
the Gurumurthy report and prove that 
official and confidential documents 
were handed over to the RSS stalwart 
Guruji, then they can vie for the B.D. 
Goenka Journalism Award! 

Meanwhile, Guruji, who some years 
back took on the Ambanis and fell flat 
on his face despite being backed by 
Nusli Wadia and the Indian Express , has 
emerged as the ‘great defender* of the 
swadeshi spirit in sections of the media. 
"Yes, I have breached the Official 
Secrets Act—100 per cent," he thunder¬ 
ed at a Bombay meeting. In an interview 
with Olga Tellis (Sunday Observer ), the 
RSS militant portrayed himself as an 
heir of Gandhian economy and ideals! 
His Swadeshi Jagran Manch was only 
following the call for swadeshi given by 
Gandhiji. One knows that the RSS devil 
can quote scriptures but Gandhian 
thought? 

Gurumurthy is right that India has one- 
sixth of the world’s population. But 
most of it consists of parasites, ready to 


shirk work at the slightest provocation. 
Look at the mess created by Guru¬ 
murthy‘s friends at Ayodhya, and now 
in Mathura, paralysing normal life. The 
RSS stalwart also mentioned in the inter¬ 
view that the Kalyan — 

Singh government in UP 
promised cottage 

industries. The country 
and its people will not i 
easily forget what Kalyan 
Singh did to them! 

Coming back to the 
issue of the Guruji- 
Munde ‘nexus’, even the I 
Indian Express , which is |. 
strongly anti-Enron, com¬ 
mented on the curious 
similarities between the 
Munde and the Guruji 
reports on spelling errors 
(we know Munde cannot 
spell, but even Guruji?), 
punctuation marks, typo- 
graphical spacing, : 


Gopinath Munde 
(above)and S. 
Gurumurthy: an 
unholy nexus 
between them over 
the Enron power 
elow) 
reports? 






wm *4 


phraseology and so on. 

In The Hindu , Mahcsh 
Vijapurkar pointed out 
that any resemblance bet¬ 
ween the three Enron ver¬ 
sions — the 129-page 
government draft, the 
133-page Guru report 
and the final government 
version made public — 
were not coincidental as 
made out by interested 
parties. Vijapurkar clari¬ 
fied that the briefer, final 
report, was prepared at 
the instance of and in the 
presence of chief mini ¬ 
ster, Manohar Joshi, and 
deleted the uncomplimen¬ 
tary references to the 
state bureaucrats. 

Blitz got into the act 
and carried a lively page 
one story in the form of a 
letter from the ‘senior 
Shiv Sainik’ to the chief 









minister. It did well to highlight the res¬ 
ponsibilities of those jn power particular¬ 
ly on issues like breach ol contract and 
also pointed out how the fate of the 
Enron project was decided by prejudic¬ 
ed minds who took on the roles of 
accusers, policemen, judges, jurors and 
executioners. 

The anti-Enron groups in the media 
had also been beating their breasts on 
environmental issues and how local 
people were all set to lose their precious 
land, fruit trees, sparkling pure water 
resources and so on. But a more sober, 
on-the-spot assessment was made by 
The Economic Times which pointed out 
that the scrapping of the project would 
stop all developmental activity at Guha- 
gar (site of the project) and turn its back 
to a sleepy village. The ‘jubilant cele¬ 
brations over the Enron cancellation 
were the work of outsiders and some of 
the locals joined without being aware of 
the implications. 

Dilip Raote, also of EJ\ convincingly 
argued that those who were basically 


against change led the anti-Enron bri¬ 
gade. The die-hard conservatives of the 
region felt threatened by the prospects 
of development which they could not 
understand. "Guhagar village was like 
the smug mother-in-law who’s finally 
got rid of the son-in-law and repossess¬ 
ed her daughter. The mother-in-law did 
not want to let go her possession." 
Father-in-law Gurumurthy, would have 
approved. 


A question of veracity 


The Sunday limes of India carried a 
front-page story on the supply of infect¬ 
ed blood from the Bombay Red Cross 
Blood Bank to some of the city’s major 
hospitals. The paper mentioned Bom¬ 
bay Hospital as one of the recipients of 
the infected blood. 

One week later, the Bombay Hospital 
came out with a denial. No, it was not a 
letter to the editor or a clarification on 
the editorial pages. The hospital issued a 
quarter-page ad, which must have cost a 
fortune, in The Sunday Times denying 
the Times story. The ad said that Bom¬ 
bay Hospital retested blood received 
Irom any blood bank for HIV (AIDS)’ 
and contaminated samples were return¬ 
ed to the banks concerned. 

The episode raises certain ethical 
issues Did the Times reporter goof up 
on the story? If so, why didn’t the outrag* 
ed hospital protest to the editor and 
deniand a clarification? The ad clearly 
questioned the veracity of the Times 
report and till now there is no reply from 
the reporter. Did Bombay Hospital 
approach the editorial and complain 
about the news item? Why did they 
insert an ad? Did the ‘Response’ depart 
ment of the Times Group get into the act 
and wangled the ad just to score a point 
over the ‘ bechara ’ editorial? 


Class conflict _ 

Poor Dhanam. What exactly happen¬ 
ed to her at her school in Salem? Did a 
teacher really beat her up so badly and 
injure her eye that it needed major surge¬ 
ry in a Madras hospital? Was untoucha- 
bility so rampant in Dhanam’s school 
that children from the lower classes 
could not use the common tap or the glas¬ 
ses used by the higher-class students? 

These are sensitive issues which need¬ 
ed careful handling. But the media chose 


to use the bludgeon. The initial write¬ 
ups made it clear that Dhanam became 
the victim of the wrath of a teacher when 
he found her "polluting" the water-shed. 
Immediately afterwards, several new 
issues arose. 

Subsequent reports indicated that 
Dhanam could have been injured by the 
nails of another child, Satya, either dur¬ 
ing play or a fight. The teacher who was 
initially implicated, we were told, had 
an excellent record, bagged national 
awards and was on the verge on retire¬ 
ment. The panchayat, the district collec¬ 
tor and the A1ADMK minister who 
represented the region, clarified that 
untouchabiiity was not practised m the 
village. 

Salem, of course, is a much-maligned 



Nusll Wadla: dMpft« Ms backing, 
Ounimurthy had fallen flat on Ms faca 


town. Didn’t parents there kill off 
female infants as soon as they were 
bom? The Dhanam controversy is not 
going to enhance Salem’s prestige. Yet, 
the media should have been more care¬ 
ful and exercised some restraint before 
coming out with the lurid details, many 
of them of doubtful authenticity. Even 
today, while going through reports in 
the media, one is not sure of what exact¬ 
ly happened in the village. Was Dhanam 
a mere victim or was she being used by 
vested interests? • 
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NEWSBEAT 


Okay, let’s make up 

T.N. Seshan tries to befriend his co-commissioners at Nirvachan Sudan 


I t is difficult to imagine a defensive 
and conciliatory cine! election com¬ 
missioner (CEO TN Seshan. But 
after a fortnight of silent sulking in his 
house, the CHC emerged with copies of 
letters he had written to the two election 
commissioners. MS. Cull and G.V.G. 
Krishnamurthy 

In copies of the correspondence that 
he released to the press himself 

Seshan asked for the two- 

election commissioners' 

"considered 1 tew" so that 
they could unanimously 
decide on the procedure 
for allocating and ti ansae- 
ting business in the Elec¬ 
tion Commission (EC). 

On 14 July, the Supre¬ 
me Court had upheld the 
appointment of the two < 

election commissioners J 

and Seshan returned from 
his holiday in the United 
States to speculation that 
he might quit or stay on to 
make life difficult at Nir- r 
vachan Sadan. He had 
made it abundantly clear 
in the past that he could 
not work "with these two ' 

gentlemen". Speculation %m, 

continued as Seshan I;V * 

refused to attend office 
after his return and said, instead, that he 
would henceforth operate from home. 

So, did the letter mean that Seshan 
had finally been chastened* 7 And that the 
three-member commission would final¬ 
ly gel down to doing work togethef? 
Whether Seshan has been chastened or 
not is difficult to say, hut the commis¬ 
sion is still far from being a settled place. 

For, this time round, it is the other two 
election commissioners who have gone 
on the offensive. Gill was extremely 
peeved with the fact that Seshan had tak¬ 
en the liberty of releasing internal corres¬ 
pondence of the EC to the press. To add 
to that, he had released copies of Gill’s 
letters without his permission and. Gill 
complained, that "even these were selec¬ 
tively shown". 

Gill and Krishnamurthy, therefore, 
made it clear that this schoolboyish way 


of passing notes was no way to run th'* 
commission and demanded a full meet¬ 
ing immediately. 

But Seshan ignored Krishnamurthy 
and sent a letter to Gill, saying, "In conti¬ 
nuation of my letter dated August I7...I 
hasten to write and add that should you 
at any time desire to have any informal 
discussion on any subject, you are very 
welcome at mutual convenience during 


working hours in the offfice." 

Seshan had tried this dividc-and-rulc 
tactic before Right after the two elec¬ 
tion commissioners were first appointed 
by the Narasimha Rao government, he 
invited Gill to accompany him to office 
to "show people" that there was no ani¬ 
mosity between them. At that time, too, 
he had ignored Krishnamurthy, his one¬ 
time friend, who, Seshan felt had stabb¬ 




Sesban’s (above) gesture could 


KiishnaoHirihy and Gill (top) 
are convinced that be means 
well. But is the bitterness likely 


ed him in the back by accepting the post. 

In fact, Seshan got along famously 
with Gill till he got a stay order from the 
court on the appointment of the two com¬ 
missioners. The rest is history. 

It is still not clear how the matter will 
be sorted out. Seshan’s gesture could 
lead to a patch-up, if he is able to convin¬ 
ce the two election commissioners that, 
this time, he does mean well. But two 
years of bitterness is unlikely to be for¬ 
gotten easily. 

Meanwhile, the Lok Sabha elections 
are approaching and polls in Kashmir 
are still being actively considered. A 
mere exchange of letters is hardly a feasi¬ 
ble way of conducting these two crucial 
exercises and a more practicable method 
of functioning is imperative. So, much 
depends on Seshan and his ways • 
Sarttm Rmnl/N0w Delhi 
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. jA l ontradictory 
re P OIts ^ ave 

Jam ^ en heard 

about the 

Sangeeta 
Bijlani-Moha- 
mmad Azharuddin affair. 
While some people maintain 
that the couple have broken 
up and that Azhar has gone 
back to his wife and sons in 
Hyderabad with his tail bet¬ 
ween his legs, others insist 
that the two lovers are still 
joined at the hip. 

They have apparently 
been seen shopping till they 
drop in America, and then 
gorging themselves at vari¬ 
ous trendy restaurants once 
back home in Bombay. 
What’s more, they have 
something to cheer about 
these days as well. Salman 
Khan finally seems to have 
got over his rather unhealthy 
obsession with Sangeeta and 
has decided to stick to flirt- 


andhir and 
Babita 

Kapoor have 
apparently 
reconciled 
after an eight- 
year-long separation. The 
couple marked the event 
with a visit to the USA, 
accompanied by their two 
daughters, Karismaand Kari¬ 
na. The ostensible reason, of 
course, was that they were 
accompanying Karisma, 



KARISMA KAPOOR 



ing with everything in a 
skirt. So, Bijli and Azhar no 
longer have to look nervous¬ 
ly over their shoulders every 


who was scheduled to take 
part in some star shows in 
America, but in reality, the 
tiip provided an opportunity 
for the senior Kapoors to 
iron out their differences 
prior to getting together for 
good. 

Well, Karisma may have 
lost the love of her life in 
Ajay Dcvgan. But she has 
regained her family, and that 
is surely compensation 
enough. 


Jk ovinda and 

his wife Suni- 
j|p| ta, who had 

been utterly 
devastated by 
the death of 
their new-born daughter, 
now have a happy event to 
look forward to. Sunita is pre¬ 
gnant again, and glowing 
with good health. 

The delirious couple are 
not too keen to divulge too 
many details of the pregnan¬ 
cy, presumably because they 
fear the evil eye. But this 
time round, everyone — 
including Chunky Pandcy 
— will be praying that all 
goes well, and that Govinda 
and Sunita can celebrate a 
new addition to their 
family. 





4 



omebody 
should tell 
■ ^^Yash Chopra 
Eg —in thegentl- 

est way possi- 
ble, of course 
— that he should stick to 
wielding the megaphone and 
steer clear of giving TV inter¬ 
view s; especially when it’s 
the BBC which is asking the 
questions. ^ 

For one thing, the venera¬ 
ble Beeb didn’t even bother 
to get the poor chap’s name 
correct: he was described as 
Mr Chompra, much to the 


time they are in public to 
make sure that the deadly 
Khan is not stalking them yet 
again. 










A 




amusement of Indian vie¬ 
wers, no doubt. And then, 
they asked him to comment 
on how successful acting 
schools in England (which 
trained Asian teenagers who 
wanted to make it in Hindi 
films) were, despite the fact 
that the poor man had never 
ever visited one. 

Not to be outdone, Yashji 
kept insisting that these 
‘youngsters’she uld get a pro¬ 
per platform to perform 
because it was very difficult 
to make it in Bombay from 
London. And what’s more, 
he kept reiterating this point 
even after the newscaster 
had rather pointedly thanked 
him for his comments. 

Not quite Mirch Masala , 
was it, Mr Chompra? • 




















PERSONALITY 


Food, garments and 
now, an aquapark The 
world may know him as 
an actor, but Sunil 
Shetty prefers to get 
down to business 


F |suis calling Sunil Shetty at 
home are a little taken aback 
when he answers the phone 
himself. And perfect stran¬ 
gers going up diffidently to 
the actor on the sets or in the street are a 
little thrown when he advances on them, 
hand outstretched and smiling 
courteously. Even his critics admit that 
the Shetty persona is a bit of a rarity in a 
firmament which puts light years bet¬ 
ween superstars and their satellites. 

Perhaps it has something to do with 
Sunil Shetty’s background. His family 
are people in the restaurant business, 
and being in that trade teaches you two 
things: never to forget that you are in a 
service industry, dependent on thegood- 
will of the public, and secondly, that for¬ 
tunes in business can sometimes go as 
easily as they come. Sunil took those les¬ 
sons to heart and they have stood him in 
good stead in the business of films as 
well. 

Nothing else in his upbringing, 
however, appeared likely to land him 
one day in front of the cameras. Sunil 
did his B.Com. from H.R. College in 
Bombay, and when he followed that up 
with a two-year course in hotel admi¬ 
nistration from Sophia College, everyo¬ 
ne, including Sunil himself, assumed he 
would go into the family business. 

But not content merely to let his fortu¬ 
nes rest in one basket, six years ago, he 
opened his boutique. Mischief, on Ward¬ 
en Road in Bombay. It did extraordinari¬ 
ly well from day one, an achievement 
Sunil refers proudly to. "New York 
Times has commended my boutique as 
one of the best boutiques, having the 
trendiest clothes". 


iw j i|V. 
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And with that success behind him, 
Sunil looked into another glamorous 
area where he was confident of trying 
his hand: films. 

T his average-looking businessman 
first came into the limelight three 
years ago with Ashok Honda’s rather 
unprophetically named film Anth , but 
the road till then hadn’t been easy for the 
swarthy young man- with nothing to 
recommend him but a good physique 
and a working knowledge of boxing and 
karate. 

It was director-producer Pahlaj 
Nihalani who spotted him and gave him 
a break on the basis of his photographs 
shot by J.P. Singhal. This first film, 
Faulad , was however shelved. His maid¬ 



en film, Balwan , too, did only moderate¬ 
ly, and it took Anth for the public to reco¬ 
gnise Sunil Shetty as the dark horse that 
he was, and find him streaking to his 
place beside—some say ahead—of the 
popular favourite, Akshay Kumar. 

He has had his share of flops in the 
meantime; the industry is rarely kind to 
newcomers who don’t come equipped 
with godfathers and Sunil was forced to 


accept any offers that came his way. "I 
used to get only rejected scripts in the 
beginning," he reveals with candour. 
"When you are a struggling actor, you 
have no choice. But things have changed 
now." 

Yes, the success of Rajiv. Rai’s 
Mohra and Hari Bawdja’s Dilwale 
certainly helped him consolidate his 
position among contenders for the num¬ 
ber one position. Today, he is one star 
whose films not only sell fast but also 
fetch a high price — a minimum of Rs 6 
crore — and he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the stories of his films are 
wntten around him. 

Businesslike, Sunil takes none of this 
very seriously or for granted. Here 
today, gone tomorrow, just about sums 
up his attitude to success in filrndom, 
and as he points out rather engagingly, 
he is aware that a hero cannot shoulder a 
film alone today. The days of Raj 
Kapoor, Dilip Kumar, Dev Anand, and 
Amitabh Bachchan arc over, he says, 
and now, a hero has to have a big set-up, 
a good supporting cast and — mainly — 
music to ensure that a movie sells. And 
this is why he keeps a low profile. 

He also insists that others see him in 
that light. He snubbed a producer once 
for inserting a full-page advertisement 
in a journal with the caption "Your name 
spells magic , all Indian territories 
closed\ "Let my work speak for itself," 
Sunil protested. 

Not for him the little conceits of 
actors. Years ago, when it was suggest¬ 
ed that he tag on a Kumar to his name in 
place of the homely Shetty, he flatly 
refused. "I am proud to be called Sunil 
Shetty," he said with decision. "Let 
them think I* m a south Indian or a Madra¬ 
si. I don’t care." 

And so the family name stayed with 
him, as did the Shetty propensity for 
hard work. Sunil Shetty is first a busines¬ 
sman and then a star and it reflects in his 
attitude and thinking—he goes as far as 
to advise his producers on the films they 
should undertake. "After all,* he reasons 
pragmatically, "successful films have to 
be tailored on a grand scale. They have 
to have innovative ideas and evciy film 
has to be different. Then only it will 
click at the box office." 

W e know Sunil Shetty, the actor, 
and Sunil Shetty, the restaurant 
and boutique-owner. Bur recently, he 
was in the news for a different reason. 
He has floated a new company with the 
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help of three childhood friends which 
proposes to start a water park, called 
Aqua Mischief, sprawling over 50 acres 
of land. Aqua Mischief will have many 
features besides a water park — studios, 
a health resort, stalls and restaurants. 
"It’s a big project," explains Sunil, when 
asked why he had kept it quiet for so 
long, "and government sanction was 
required. Such a huge piece of land had 
to be acquired on lease and finance will 
have to be raised through loans". 

| Will he really have time for his new 
I venture between films? Doesn’t acting 
| take up all his concentration? "Business 
I is my first love," replies Sunil suc¬ 
cinctly "Films come second." 

And being a film actor has helped in 
making his a recognisable face, a factor 
that always comes in handy in getting 
things done. "People know me," he says. 
"I am rcsoected. Being an actor at the 
peak is the best public relations job." 

Perhaps it’s also boosted sales at his 
Mischief boutique and restaurants. 
"‘Mischief is a lucky name for me," he 
says. "I want to franchise this name all 
over the world. I have a boutique each in 
Juhu and Delhi and I am starting one in 
Ahmcdabad in September, followed by 
two more, in Mangalore and Bangalore 
It will be boutique and restaurants both." 

"I want to sell my name. It is my ambi¬ 
tion to see that my boutiques and restaur¬ 
ants are the best in the country." 

Does he agree that his business back¬ 
ground has helped his films? "Indeed," 
he replies. "Because I am sincere in my 
business, I am sincere in my acting. I 
understand how the producers are finan¬ 
cially wrecked if actors don’t cooperate. 
What my boutiques and restaurants are 
to me, their films are to them." 

And so he is equally professional with 


Sunil, knowing 
his draw bucks, | 
worked hard on 
the dance 
movements for 
th cHaihukku... / 
number in Gopi t 






Stietty at work and (Inset) a Mischief restaurant in Bombay: 




both. "1 am punctual on the sets," he tells 
you (a fact corroborated by his directors 
and co-stars). "I couldn’t afford to be 
otherwise in my own business, so whv 
should I put the producers to loss?" 

Such solid good sense also asserted 
itself when a producer offered him Rs 1 
crore tor dates throughout the month in 
order to hurriedly complete a film. Need¬ 
less to say, Sunil turned him down. "I 
did not want to ditch my other producers 
because I had already given them dates. 
They would have incurred heavy losses 
if I had ditched them." 

But how does he juggle his two car¬ 
eers? "I work for 15 hours a day regular¬ 
ly for my films. I don t work on Sun¬ 
days. My shops; are looked after by my 
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Anything he does 
means business. He i> 
honest enough to admit 
that he is not a good actor. 
But then, he is no! here 
for the sake of art or lor 
that matter any award. "1 
am here as a busines¬ 
sman," he says without 
hesitation, "to make my 
share of money and then 
quit if I have to. If not an 
actor 1 would remain here 
as a producer. I don't 
think I can be a director. I 
don't have that 
temperament" 

Though he owns that it 
was because of his 
physique that he was suc¬ 
cessful in his earlier roles 
(he says his physique, 
and his knowledge of 
martial arts enjoins a heal¬ 
thy respect from his staff, 
excise and police officia¬ 
ls alike) he is keenly 
aware that good music 
and dancing are also 
points that sell a film. So 


worst place to he in. Jf you don’t have a 
hit to vour name you are a nobody — a 
zero." 

It was is in his early ‘zero’ days that 
he had a particularly had taste of how the 
industry can treat a not immediately sell¬ 
ing proposition. "Pranlal Mehta, with 
whom I had shot for three days, shelved 
the film I w as m. Thereafter, he complet¬ 
ed lour other films, also launched his 
son, and aflei three years, realised that 
he needed Sunil Shelly. You can imagi¬ 
ne the psychological effect that had on 
me." 

And while Sunil would be the first to 
applaud a commercial decision in the 
business of making movies, he doesn't 
believe in taking advantage of people. 
Particularly women. "Women are help¬ 
less here," he says. "There are only !5 to 
20 good and decent producers here. The 
others are proposal-makers. They 
announce a film to give the newcomers 
dreams of becoming stars and then physi¬ 
cally abuse them. I won't allow my 
daughter to enter films." 

And regardless of what gossip colum¬ 
nists have to say, Sun*l is not about to 
mess around with women himself He 
claims never to have had an affair. Ins 


to health resorts and gymnasiums 



staff, my wife and my mother, with 
whom I discuss business matters on Sun¬ 
days. Otherwise, my staff visits me on 
my sets if they need any guidance or if 
any decision has to be made." 

i 

H is film career doesn’t appear to have 
suffered for his outside interests. 
Sunil Shetty at thp moment has 12 films 
m hand, with the best of directors and 
oiggest of banners. 

By the end of the year, Dhirubhai Sha¬ 
h’s Krishna , Ashok Honda’s Rakshak 
and ABCL’s presentation of S.Decpttk’s 
Rhai Shatru and Jeet will he released. 
These films have fetched Rs I crone per 
territory, which speaks solidly for his 
landing in the film industry. 
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he concentrated on that aspect of Hindi 
cinema, especially for the Hai hukku... 
number in Mukesh DuggaPs Gopi 
Kishen . Both the song and the film were 
hits and proved a turning point in his car¬ 
eer as far as his dancing abilities were 
concerned. 

He knows, also, that the film industry 
is a jungle. "I joined the film industry 
because l thought it would be a place full 
of fun," he muses sadly. ’ Once into it, I 
have seen that it’s just cold cash that 
speaks here. Morals and ethics have no 
place in this industry — It may be the 


only major relationship being with his 
wife Mana who his conservative family 
took nine long years to accept because 
she was half Muslim. "I worship only 
the five women in my life," he says, "my 
mother, my two sisters, Mana and 
(daughter) At iya". 

Besides, he hasn’t the time. For a man 
who is simultaneously into three enter¬ 
prises, food, garments as well as films, 
anything or anyone else would only gel 
in the way. Apart from being bad for 
business. • 

Qmutmm Pmtotm/Bombmy 
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REEL VALUE 


A Kannada filmmakerfinds it pays to be different 


I n a milieu where filmmakers usual¬ 
ly fall into the brackets of commer¬ 
cial, off-beat or middle, no one 
knows where to place Sunil 
Kumar Desai. The Kannada film 
director’s works fit all those categories, 
and yet, somehow don’t really belong to 
any one. Desai, you might say, defies 
categorisation. 

Well, what can one make of a director 
whose unusual films are neither too cere¬ 
bral nor flashy but contrive to be hits, all 
the same, with both the critics and the 
masses? Desai’s films are certainly not 
off-beat—some of them are of the popu¬ 
lar genre of murder mysteries — but 
completely devoid of formula trappings 
as they are, they are not commercial 
either. There are no glitzy dances and fly¬ 
ing fisticuffs in Desai’s films and in the 
case of his fifth and latest film, 
Beladingala Baale , no heroine either. 

And still, it has gone in the face of 
every film pundit who had predicted its 
disaster at the box office and is running 
to packed houses in Bangalore and other 
cities of Karnataka. A leading film distri¬ 
butor, Sanjay Desai, confesses: “No one 
expected the film to be a hit since it has 
nothing even remotely similar to a com¬ 
mercial film. If it is a success today, hats 
off to Sunil for bringing it off.” 

Desai wholly deserves the compli¬ 
ment since he has the audience sitting on 
the edge of their seats despite telling a 
tale totally unsuiteigo the screen. 


T 6 understand what makes Desai’s 
efforts ajjpiificant, one has to know a 
bit about fab story. Based on popular 
Telugu writer Yandamuri Veerendra- 


vsk m. 


There are no glitzy dances or flying fisticuffs in Desai', s films and in 













nath’s novel, the story is about a chess¬ 
player who finds his life unaccountably 
imitating his game. 

The novel had been a bestseller in all 
the south Indian languages. Many direc¬ 
tors had long toyed with the idea of mak¬ 
ing it into a film but what had flummox¬ 
ed them was not just the absence of a 


female lead, but how to adapt such a 
story to the screen. 

In the film, Revant is a famous chess¬ 
player who, quite out of the blue, 
receives a telephone call from an ano¬ 
nymous girl. She challenges his intellig¬ 
ence and intrigues him by giving diffi¬ 
cult clues to her identity. But, through¬ 




out the film, she never appears before 
him or on screen. It i£ only her voice 
which is heard by both Revant and the 
audience but she manages to capture the 
imagination and curiosity of both. The 
film, however, ends on a tragic note: by 
the time the hero identifies her, she is 
dead from a fatal illness and no one gets 
to see her — neither the hero nor the 
audience. 

Well known actor Anant Nag (as 
Revant) delivers an impressive perfor¬ 
mance, considering that he had nothing 
more to react to than the lines being read 
out to him by an assistant on the sets. 
The soul of the film is also the voice of 
the girl (Manjula Gururaj) who manages 
to convey every mood — teasing, 
daring, apologetic — by mere inflec¬ 
tions of tone. But the credit for keeping 
the audience curious enough to sit 
through nearly three hours of the film 
goes solely to Dcsai. 

With a taut screenplay, Desai has the 
audience eating out of his # hand. "His 
plus point is his style of narration,” says 
distributor Sanjay Desai, "and this film 
showcases his talent. People who went 
to see it purely because of Sunil’s reputa¬ 
tion for delivering different kinds of 
films, did not come out disappointed." 

V.N. Subba Rao, a highly regarded 
columnist on cinema, says, "This film 
was clearly a gamble for Desai and he 
has pulled it off. His fresh approach to 
films has helped him break through 
what are considered mandatoiy formu¬ 
lae to make a film popular." Desai, he 
says, has emerged as a very important 
director of Kannada cinema. "He is talen¬ 
ted enough to go a long way." 

Desai is now planning to remake 
Beladingala Baale in Hindi and dub it 
into Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam too. 
Another of his films, Nishkarsha , 
(which was about the rescue of hostages 
held by a gang of robbers) was a big hit 
last year, and has been dubbed into 
Malayalam and released in Kerala last 
week. 

B om in a middle-class Brahmin fami¬ 
ly in Bijapur in northern Karnataka, 
Desai grew up on a diet of masala films. 
Though he liked the films of Raj 
Kapoor, it was Shammi Kapoor of 
‘Yahoo* fame who was a personal favou¬ 
rite. Desai confesses that he saw Teesri 
Manzil at least ten times. 


X Anant \ai> starrer, no heroine either 
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FILMS 


But he learnt the difference between 
masala films and good cinema when he 
was studying architecture in Pune. Entic¬ 
ed into seeing Conrad Rooks’ 
Siddhartha by a poster showing Simi 
Garewal in the nude, Desai recalls, "I 
must have been about 18 years old, and 
frankly, nothing more was on my mind 
than seeing more of Simi than what was 
shown on the poster. When I came out of 
the theatre, however, 1 realised that there 
were films with meaning to them too." 

Siddhartha became a turning pointand 
Desai grew to be obsessed with films. 


Soon after, he quit architecture midway 
(against much opposition from the fami¬ 
ly) to join the Adarsha Film Institute in 
Bangalore. But he left that, too, when he 
felt that he was not learning much at the 
institute. Besides, he had his own ideas 
of how a film should be made. 

Though he was still cinematically wet 
behind the ears, he was brimming with 
enough confidence to announce that he 
would be scripting and directing a film 
titled Madam . The story was about a 
young boy who Mb in love with his 
teacher and DesaifWho then had ambi¬ 
tions to make it as an actor too, had cast 


himself in the lead role. But when the 
friend who had agreed to finance the 
film ditched Desai soon after the 
mahurat , the film was shelved. 

"For two years, I had a tough time hid¬ 
ing my face in the industry," laughs 
Desai, "because everyone kept asking 
me when my film would be ready. Since 
there was no possibility of that happe¬ 
ning, I started working as an assistant 
director on others’ films. I must be the 
only one in the industry who has gone 
from directing a film to being an 
assistant, instead of the other way 


around." 

But the itch to make his own film the 
way he thought films ought to be made 
led him to direct Tarka in 1988. A mur¬ 
der mystery, it was about a deranged hus¬ 
band who tortures his wife. An unusual 
film by any standards, it won Desai the 
state government award for best 
screenplay. 

The second film, Utkarsha , was 
about the hunt for a sexually dysfunctio¬ 
nal serial killer. Though the film had a 
very tight script, many objected to the 
scenes of nudity and the violence. 
Women’s organisations called for a ban, 


censors cut out large chunks of it and 
some critics called Desai a "deranged 
director". Even Desai admits a bit shame¬ 
facedly, "It was a bit crude." 

While most people would like to for¬ 
get his second film, it is his third, 
Sangharsha, that the director himself 
wishes away. Because in this Desai suc¬ 
cumbed to the lure of commercial films 
and included all the trappings that go 
into making one: with revenge as the cen- 
tial theme, he covered all the angles 
from love songs to fights. And in spite of 
the fact that it had a bigger budget than 
his earlier films (Rs 50 
lakh), Sangharsha bomb¬ 
ed at the box office. 

The film that showed 
that Desai was greening 
was last year’s hugely 
successful Nishkarsha. 
And the current success 
of Beladingala Baale 
shows that the director 
has finally come into his 
own. 

But there are some 
drawbacks to Dcsai’s 
films. A noted critic says 
that his films, a welcome 
relief as they are from the 
run-of-the-mill, still lack 
in content. Citing Mani 
Ratnam’s films as a case 
in point, she says: "What¬ 
ever disagreements one 
may have with films like 
Raja and Bombay , they 
still have a strong content 
which touches the masses 
somehow. Desai should 
now try to do that by mov¬ 
ing away from suspense 
and illusions." 

His next project may well be a reply to 
that criticism. Loosely based on the Bho¬ 
pal gas tragedy, Parva will be dealing 
with the issue of multinationals, traged¬ 
ies such as the one caused by Union Car 
bide, etc. The film will also be Desai’s 
first mega-project, being made in Hindi, 
Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and 
Malayalam, and will have a huge cast. 

If his films are any indication, there is 
no suspense about how the film will be. 
Parva will not only be undoubtedly dif¬ 
ferent, it will be good. • 

Omni Lmnke*h/B*ngmlor* 



Nishkarsha: the film that showed the greening of Desai 




Desais next project, Parva, will detail the Bhopal gas tragedy 
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TV REVIEW 



SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Saare jahan se achcha 

Shows, bulletins and serials pay obeisance to independent India 


The Prune Minister 
made it to the ram¬ 
parts of the Red Port 
tor the fifth year with 
a rousing speech 
which sounded suspi¬ 
ciously like an elec¬ 
tion manifesto. Beamed live on Doordar- 
shan and STAR TV, his Independence 
Day address ranged 
from shaking a strong fist 
at Pakistan to promising 
all kinds oi wonderful 
schemes tor I he uplift of 
the poor, women and 
other disadvantaged sec¬ 
tions of society. 

All th:ough the 
speech, the- PM appeared 
to have an intricate pat¬ 
tern drawn in red on his 
pate. Only when the 
camera^ zoomed in foi a 
closer look did we dis¬ 
cover that it was no 
design, only a shower of 
rose petals. This ) ear, v e 
had so many cameras 
tracking him that wc saw 
him from all angles 
close-up. long-shot, aeri¬ 
al view — a far cry from 
the primitive da\s when 
all we got was a twin choi¬ 
ce: PM's Face and View 
Of Crowd. 

When former PM 
Rajiv Gandhi used to 
speak his piece on the 
same occasion, he always 
added the Scheduled 
Castes/Tribes to his list 
of people who could do 
with uplift. 

Meanwhile, such lumi¬ 
naries as Kiran Bedi and 
Kapil Dev urged us on prime 
time to join in, in large numbers, to 
make Rajiv’s birth anniversary a suc¬ 
cess. At the time of writing, Sadbhavana 
Divas is still a couple of days away but 
going by the experience ol the past 
years, there isn’t a shred ot doubt that 


the neia brigade will turn up m full iorce 
to do just lhat, leading to die day's bulle¬ 
tins being full of floral tributes and stern- 
eyed security guards at Rajiv's s amaJhi, 
All kinds ol people gave their opin¬ 
ions on whethci the Yugna should have 
been held within the three-km-radius sti¬ 
pulated by the VHP, including saffron- 
clad sadhus laying down the line to poli¬ 


ticians of the same hue. 

On Channel V, everyone went patrio¬ 
tic with a vengeance. They played songs 
oozing with deshbhakti , and their vee¬ 
jays whizzed about asking young people 
in metros what Independence meant to 
them. The iady with the most mobile 


microphone in the country. Ruby, was in 
Madras to tell a hunch ol college girls 
about the importance of being female. In 
retuin, she got some intelligent remarks 
and a lot of giggles. 

The importance ol being Indian was 
the theme around which last week's epi 
sode of PA Sahtb (DD1, Thursdays) w as 
woven Salish Shah, the PA to the CM 
and his wife, played by 
Himani Shivpuri, come 
back to ‘Bharatvarsh* 
after a trip abroad Mrs 
PA undergoes a I ull - 
iledged transformation as 
she is to be seen only in 
tight jeans and oversized 
T-shirts, She also glugs 
mineral water, and tells 
her female friends, all 
good housewives, about 
the joys of phuren. 

Mr PA enforces the 
use ol hnglish in the of 11 
ce, and tries to gel his 
boss to eschew his khadi 
whites in favoui ol multi¬ 
colour acrylic. When he 
finds that his staff is out 
on a spree leaving his 
table piled high with 
paperwork (the self- 
service ethos has also 
been put into practice, 
which means that the 
peon is away and PA 
Saab gets to lug his own 
files), he reverts to his old 
desi ways. 

Back comes the safari 
suit, and the comforting 
hierarchy that rules in all 
self-respecting sarkari 
offices. And Mrs PA puts 
her hair up in a bun, 
adorns her forehead 
with a huge bindi , and flings 

both her mineral water and her an^rez.i 
out of the window. 

And they shout in unison, in a perfect 
display of bhaichara and- goodwill: 
Satire jahan se achcha Hindustan I 
hamara . • _J 
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Even Channel V’s veejay Ruby Bhatia, the 
lady with the most mobile microphone in 
the country, went patriotic with a 
vengeance 
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MALIK ON MEDIA 


AMITA MALIK 


Screen printing 

Are the interests of newspaper houses swamping Doordarshan ? 


^graph 


*While everyone 

— [he '' govemmenl^ 
DD on its part has been doing a spot of 
high-level pre-election diplomacy on its 
own ‘ which has passed largely 

unnoticed by the press. And a pro¬ 
gramme like Newswatch , which appears 
on the government TV channel, would 
naturally not touch it with a bargepole. 
Such is the power of the sarkar. 

But concerned media- p-- 7 - 7 

watchers, such as your T ' MI 

columnist, have been 
watching with increasing 
dismay the sudden sprout- 
ing of news and news- 
based programmes on 
Doordarshan which are 
contributed by the main RxJBPlfl 

newspaper houses of the r 
country. As it is, the main L* v S ^D 1A 
newspaper chains of the 
country and business 
magazines and dailies, % 

some with widespread 
business interests and p 

known party affiliations, ** {fw 

have been the main outsi- 
de contributors of news- v 

based programmes, chat 
shows and economic 
programmes on Doordarshan. 
And now, with elections in the offing, 
some more newspapers, newsmagazi¬ 
nes and individual editors, ex-editors 
and journalists with clout have suddenly 
started appearing on the government 
media. 

Very few of them have proved to be 
good TV personalities or producers. 
Others have not, but show no signs of 
being dropped. And it is more than like¬ 
ly that in the next few months, we shall 
see more and more newspaper interests 


invading Ihe small screen and with DD\s 
willing encouragement 

This has ominous portents for the futu¬ 
re of the media in India. And, for that 
matter, the reputations and professional 
integrity of the newspapers and magazi¬ 
nes concerned. While the print media 
invading the electronics media has been 
opposed by the government in large 
groups, there seems to be no ban on sec¬ 
tions of the print media setting up TV 
wings of their own and then offering pro¬ 
grammes or collaborating with DD on 
selling programmes. A nice cosy tie-up 
of mutual benefit. 

Even more alarming in this context is 
the fact that while affluent business- 
cum-newspaper chains have enough 


■ -V Tlrr , 


vVDM 


rsZy rmn^ 
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There is hardly a 
newspaper house in 
India which now does 
not have a big finger in 
. the DD pie 


business clout to get outside sponsor¬ 
ship with ease, the more individual inde- | 
pendent producers of newsmagazines, | 
who had so far been sponsored by Door- j 
daislian. have now been asked to find j 
sponsors from outside because, j 

obviously, they do not command 
enough political clout to be useful to the 
government over the forthcoming elec¬ 
tions. Such independent producers lead 
a precarious life, as it is, with constant 
interference from DD about individual 
items in their programmes. There have 
been many recent instances of DD, 
which pre-censors such programmes, 
and sometimes minutes before telecast, 
throwing its weight about over any item 
remotely critical, or imagined to be criti- 

- - ! cal, of the party in 

power, and the time gett- 
ing postponed or deleted, f 

' M S° now b4-crore j 

* S s^ 7 rupee question is bound 
''fy, to arise: will the newspa- 
P ers ’ newsmagazines, 
TEguHKti editors and other journal- 
ists who have been given 
lollies in the way of large 
slots by Doordarshan, not 
B ft ; ^ embarrassed to criti- 

cisc the government in 
IPP^ their usual independent, 

^ ^ fearless manner when the 
jl*Q& time comes to bring out 
election specials? And 
will they dare anything of 
THr the kind * n their news anc * 

™ H/NtX- news-based programmes 

- 3 knowing they can be 

axed at the drop of a hat by Door¬ 
darshan 9 This will be the real test of 
their independence and integrity. 

It is also perhaps time that the Press 
Council and the many editors* organisa¬ 
tions concerned with such issues as 
government media patronising large 
houses laid down a code of con¬ 
duct for all concerned, including Door- 1 
darshan. Otherwise, we shall have desi I 
Rupert Murdochs sprouting all over the 
place with Big Daddy Doordarshan as 
the biggest daddy of all. • 
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JUDICIARY 


Is the court guilty? 

Two judicial officers accuse the Delhi High Court of caste bias 



denounces the High Court by saying that 
"eomipt and inefficient judicial officers, 
who are not Scheduled Castes, are being 
protected and promoted whereas honest 
Scheduled Caste officers are being deni* 
ed their due” 

Arc hei complaints genuine? While 
investigation into the goings-on at the 
High Court might answer that, some 
judicial officers say that the charges are 
concocted and should not be taken 
seriously. 

Shambharwal had one case filed 


KJC. Shambharwal 


T he Delhi High Court has been char- Civil Liberties, vehemently denies these denouiu es the High Cou 

ged with casteist bias. And charges. "Among the lour candidates "con upt and inefficient j 

although it might sound a bit bizar- who were demoted,” he says, "only two who are not Scheduled C 

re, the allegations of upper-caste hege- were from the Scheduled Caste catego- protected and promoted 

mony have come from none other than ry. So, how do these people account foi Scheduled Caste officer? 

two judicial officers. their demotion?" He feels that "strict ed their due" 

"The High Court is bent upon to harm action should be taken against these Are hei complaints j 

me and spoil my confidential report judges as what they’ve said amounts to investigation into the g 

because I have come nearer to the consi- contempt of court". High " Court might an 

deration zone for promotion," states Ramesh Gupta, president of the New judicial officers say that 

K.K. Shambharwal in her resignation let- Delhi Bar Association, is also dismis- concocted and should 

ter, alleging discrimination against Sche- sive about the whole issue. "It is not seriously, 

duled Caste judicial officers. because of the caste factor — transfers Shambharwal had < 

After she resigned 
from the High Court in 
April this year, another 
Scheduled Caste city | 
magistrate, Z.S. Lohat, 
sought voluntary retire¬ 
ment on similar grounds. 

He, too, very clearly stat¬ 
ed in his resignation letter 
that, "for the Scheduled 
Caste judicial officers, 
the High Court has been 
converted into a 
slaughterhouse". 

Both maintain that 
they have been victims of 
the court’s "high¬ 
handedness and biased 
behaviour". Shambhar¬ 
wal corroborates this 
observation b\ citing 
actual instances of "haras¬ 
sment" and alleges that 

she was tansterred because Lawyers „f j| s Hazari at the Delhi High Court to face ‘contempt of court’ proceedings 

she refused to oblige a rela¬ 
tive of a Delhi High Court judge. and promotions are purely merit-based." against her in 1994 and | 

In 1983, she was approached by he believes. "If Shambharwal was being of her colleagues by pi 

Ramesh Sharma, an officer in the High pressurised, she should have approach, function organised by Si 

Court, to decide a case against its merit, ed the Chief Justice at the right time.” nal in which a mass plcc 

When she declined to oblige, she was Maybe. But Shambharwal feels that delete all shlokas in / 
transferred, she claims. making an appeal would have been sanctioned untouchabili 

A writ petition was filed against one pointless. "1 have lost faith in our iudicia- "She has no right to n 

of her judgements in 1994. What is ry and 1 do not expect justice here.” She, tions after behaving sr 

more, she was demoted and made a relic- however, continues practising in Tis maintains Saxena. Th< 

ving magistrate, which forced her to Hazari Court and insists that "the New officers, who were der 

resign. She firmiy believes that she has Delhi High Court is guilty of discrtminu- taken any action so far. 

been the target of caste-based prejudices, lion and maltreatment towards officers Shambharwal, howe\ 
Is the court administration really from reserved quotas". that the court is guilty. • 

governed by caste considerations? O.P. She is fighting a personal battle and is 

Saxena, chief of the All India Forum for bitter about the entire system. She I Anujm Pande /Nmw Dei 


victimised because of 
herScheduied'Caste 
background. She feels 
frustrated and has no 
faith in the judicial 
system. Her 
opponents, however, 


tive of a Delhi High Court judge. 

In 1983, she was approached by 
Ramesh Sharma, an officer in the High 
Court, to decide a case against its merit. 
When she declined to oblige, she was 
transferred, she claims. 

A writ petition was filed against one 
of her judgements in 1994. What is 
more, she was demoted and made a relie¬ 
ving magistrate, which forced her to 
resign. She firmly believes that she has 
been the target of caste-based prejudices. 

Is the court administration really 
governed by caste considerations? O.P. 
Saxena, chief of the All India Forum for 
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against her in 1994 and provoked the ire 
of her colleagues by participating in a 
function organised by Sulabh Internatio¬ 
nal in which a mass pledge was taken to 
delete all shlokas in Manusmriti that 
sanctioned untouchability. 

"She has no right to make such allega¬ 
tions after behaving so irresponsibly," 
maintains Saxena. The other judicial 
officers, who were demoted, have not 
taken any action so far. 

Shambharwal, however, is convinced 
that the court is guilty. • 


Anujm Pmnde/New Delhi 








Crying halt! 


The Congress(I) calls a bandh to protest 
lawlessness in the state 


Bandhs in West 
Bengal have become 
somewhat passe 
nowadays But the 
one which paralysed 
the state on 16 August 
assumed immense 
WEST BENGAL political significance. 

™ T| 1C bandh had 
been called by the West Bengal Pradesh 
Congress Committee (WBPCC). The 
state Congress’ impressive showing at 
the municipal and corporation polls had 
already set alarm bells ringing at the 
state secretariat. Writers’ Building, in 
Calcutta. 

And with the 24-hour bandh call on 
16 August, it became obvious that the 
WBPCC had seized upon an electoral 
plank before next year’s Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions — the deteriorating law and order 
situation in the slate. 

Over the last six months. Congress 
workers have alleged that they have 
increasingly become targets of "Left 
Front goons" in Calcutta and the dis¬ 
tricts of West Bengal. Congressmen alle¬ 
ge that the violence has risen largely 
because of the support that the left party 
workers enjoy from the state administra¬ 
tion and the police. 

Several Congress wor¬ 
kers have been murdered 
or beaten up brutally in 
the rural belts of Katwa, 

Balurghat and Birbhum 
district in the last few 
months. Senior Congress 
leaders have also not 
been spared. Recently, 
both the Howrah district 
committee president and 
the Chhatra Parishad pre¬ 
sident were seriously 
injured when they were 
attacked in broad 
daylight. 

What’s more, Somen 
Mitra, the state PCC 
chief, also became the tar¬ 
get of some vicious 
attacks. During one of his 


routine visits to the rural constituencies, 
his car was attacked. And sometime 
back, bombs were thrown very close to 
his house in central Calcutta. 

The final straw was the attack — alle¬ 
gedly carried out by some Left Front 
workers — on the new Congress head¬ 
quarters in Calcutta. The ransacking of 
this office led to the bandh call. 

"This violence should be checked at 
once. I have apprised the high command 
of the fact that the Left Front govern¬ 
ment has unleashed a reign of terror in 
the state and it is my men who are facing 
the brunt of it," alleged Somen Mitra. 
"The ailing government is desperately 
trying to throttle the voices of the people 
in the districts. They are scared that 
unless they resort to such means, people 
are going to vote for us in the next polls," 
he added. 

But although the bandh proved to be a 
complete success, it once again exposed 
the factionalism that plagues the state 
Congress unit. Apparently, senior 
leaders of the PCC were divided over the 
decision to call a 24-hour bandh. While 
Somen Mitra and some other leaders 
were unsure about calling a bandh , 
Union minister for coal, Ajit Panja was 



adamant. Panja was supported by Zainal 
Abed in, the chief of the Congress 
Legislative Party. 

The stalemate was eventually resolv¬ 
ed at a meeting of the parly secretariat, 
where the will of Panja and Abedin pre¬ 
vailed. "Yes, Mitra was hesitant. I don’t 
know why. But the party secretariat deci¬ 
ded to call a bandh ," explained Subrat a 
Mukherjce,vice-president of the PCC. 

This immediately fuelled 
speculation about Ajit 
2 Panja wanting to play a 
| bigger role in the state 
^ and upstage Somen 
Mitra. 

Another cause of con¬ 
cern from the Congress’ 
point of view was the non - 
participation of Mamata 
Bancrjcc, the state Youth 
Congress chief. The 
bandh once again high¬ 
lighted the widening rift 
between Mitra and 
Banerjee. 

On the day of the 
bandh , Banerjee — who 
is anything but shy of tak¬ 
ing to the streets — made 
it a point to remain confin- 


THE GREAT DIVIDE: Mamata Banerjee (left) and Somen Mitra 
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FULL STOP: Calcutta on the day of the bandh 


ed to her house. And she did not merely 
stop at dissociating herscll from the 
day’s proceedings. That evening, speak¬ 
ing to newsmen, Mamata went on to 
blast the PCC lb calling a bandh . She 
said that the attack on the party office 
was too trivial a matter to justily the 
PCC's decision to paralyse life in the 
state and inconvenience the common 
man. Further, the firebrand leader who 
has earned some notoriety tor calling 
handhs and organising rallies at the drop 
of a hat, went on to say that bandh.\ as a 
political instrument had lost their impact 

Mamata Banerjcc then went on to 
question the authenticity of the PCX' 
report alleging the involvement ol Left 
Front workers in the ransacking ol the 
Congress party office. She even demand¬ 
ed that a "proper official enquiry" be con¬ 
ducted to find out what had actually 
happened. 

Mamata Banerjee’s stance has 
obviously won her no friends in the 
PCC. Zainal Abcdin said that no Con¬ 
gress worker can question the decision 
of the party secretariat. Replying m 
Banerjee’s demand for an enquiry over 
the ransacking of the party office, Som- 
en Mitra said that a team of police offi¬ 


cers had already nabbed the men who 
were said to be involved in the incident. 
St), the question of conducting any 
further enquiry just did not arise. 

However, internal bickerings aside 
the success of the bandh did not go unno¬ 
ticed in New Delhi The PCC was even 
congratulated by the Congress parly 
spokesman V.N Gadgil. He apparently 
told the WBPCC that the success of the 
bandh was an indication ol the grow ing 
popularity of the Congress in West 
Bengal and that the people supported the 
Congress' attempts to locus on the dete¬ 
riorating law and order situation in the 
state This reaction on the part of the All 
India Congress Committee (AICC) is in 
sharp contrast to its indifferent attitude 
towards the PCC in the past. 

In fact, ever since the civic polls resul¬ 
ts, the AICC has started taking special 
interest in the activities of the WBPCC. 
It seems that the AICC has finally wok¬ 
en up to the fact that that if the PCC is 
able to keep up its momentum through 
the coming months, the Congress could 
well storm the red bastion in the Assemb¬ 
ly and Lok Sabha polls next year. • 

Arindam Sarkar/Catcutta 


Ominous 

signs 


The Sinar Mas paper- 
project in Pune might just 
go the Enron way 

With the Hnron drama 
reaching its climax, a 
new drama seems to 
be unfolding in Maha¬ 
rashtra now. And next 
on the hit-list of the 
swadeshi brigade is 
MAHARASHTRA the Rs 625-crore Sinar 
Mas Pulp and Paper 
(India) Ltd project which has acquired 
345 hectares of land in the Indapur 
taluka of Pune 

The project, promoted as a HX) per 
cent subsidiary of the US $6 billion Indo¬ 
nesian Sinar Mas group, is slated to pro¬ 
duce two lakh tonnes of paper annually. 
Due to start production by June 19%, 
this massive project has run into trouble 
now. Despite the I act that chief minister 
Manohar Joshi has assured the project of 
all possible support, various lobbies — - 
both political and environmental — 
have raised serious objections against 
Sinar Mas. 

And the case has taken on a political 
hue because Sinar Mas had received clea¬ 
rance from the Sharad Pawar govern¬ 
ment on 10 March — only four days 
before the Shiv Sena-Rharatiya Janata ! 
Party (BJP) alliance rode to power. 
Moreover, the project is located only 35 
kms from Baramati, Pawar's constituen¬ 
cy, and the former chief minister’s son- 
in-law was, till recently, a director of 
Sinar Mas. 

All this has fuelled speculation that 
Sinar Mas may well go the Enron way. 
Shiv Sena supremo Bal Thackeray has 
apparently announced that the project 
ought to be scrapped as it is 'anti- 
farmer’. The powerful swadeshi lobby 
within the state BJP unit has also made it 
clear that it would like the project to be 
reviewed. 

IVnd what could be another serious 
cause for concern for Indonesia’s 
second-largest industrial group is the 
fact that the case of the environmental¬ 
ists against the Sinar Mas project seems : 
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to hold some water. At the forefront of 
the agitation against the project are far¬ 
mers of the area who have two main 
objections 

• A huge amount of water from the 
Ujant Dam in this drought-prone area 
will he used up by the plant as paper pro¬ 
duction is extremely water intensive. 

• Paper production will pollute the 
Necra and Bhinia rivers in the catch¬ 
ment area of the dam. 

Local farmers first approached state 
Janata Dal president Sambhaiirao 
Kakaric two months ago. Kakade prom¬ 
ptly took up their cause and launched an 
agitation — Sinai Mas Hatao, Bhima 
Neera Bachao Andolan. According to 
Kakade, 'The water situation in the area 


is entirely dependent on the Ujani Dam. 
If Sinar Mas is going to lift tonnes of 
water every day, for its paper produc¬ 
tion, then all agriculture in the area will 
have to be stopped." 

"As it is, this summer the water level 
was so low that three sugar factories 
were affected and had to close opera¬ 
tions for 81 days. Once Sinar Mas is ope¬ 
rational, they may have to close down 
permanently." 

D.V. Anand, general manager, corpo¬ 
rate affairs, Sinar Mas (India) Ltd, 
retorts, "Ninety per cent of the water will 
be recirculated in the plant. k In fact, 
amongst all the paper plants in the 
country, we will use the least water. 


Most plants use between 200-250 cubic 
metres per tonne of papci. Sinar Mas 
will use only 37.6." 

The agitating villagers also allege that 
the paper mill will discharge 2.25 crore 
litres of effluence into a nullah flow¬ 
ing into the Neera river, which is the 
main source of drinking water for the 
people in the area. Besides this, farmers 
are apprehensive that the project, which 
is within six kilometres of the backwa¬ 
ters of the Ujani Dam, may contaminate 
the water which is used for agricultural 
purposes 

Anand defends Sinar Mas saying, 
"The pollution in the papei industry is 
primarily at the pulp-making stage. We 
will be importing ready pulp and even in 
the rest of the process we will not use aci¬ 
dic materials. Whatever waste water 
there is, can be re-used for agriculture 


because effluent discharge will be very 
low — even fish will be able to live in 
the discharged water. We are a very eco- 
friendly project." 

All this has made Anand "completely 
confident" that Sinar Mas will not go the 
Enron way. But he should be aware that 
merely negating objections raised on the 
grpunds of environment and socio¬ 
economic factors might not be enough 
to save the project. 

For it is apparent that the agitation has 
taken on definite political overtones and 
the ruling Shiv Sena-BJF might just deci¬ 
de to use Sinar Mas as its next electoral 
plank to embarrass Sharad Pawar. * 

Lyia Bavmdam/Bombmy 


Follow me 


Chief minister Digvijay 
Singh orchestrates a bid to 
consolidate his own 
position 

That chief minister 
Digvijay Singh is 
determined to consoli¬ 
date his position in the 
state was amply 
demonstrated at a 

MADHYA three-day conclave 

PRADESH held earlier this month. 

Chrbimcd chintan 
shivir , the meet was conducted at Panch- 
marhi from 11 to 13 August. Attended 
by over 300Congrcss(I) workers, includ¬ 
ing 60 MLAs and ministers, the camp 
was held under the aegies of the little- 
known Mahatma Gandhi Shikshan, Pra- 
sikshan, Shoudh Sansthan (educational, 
training and research institution). 

The Pachmarhi camp, organised with 
an aim to critically analyse the achieve¬ 
ments ol the onc-and-a-half-ycar-old 
Congress! 1) government of Digvijay 
Singh, assumed immense political 
significance. 

The manner in which the camp was 
held suggested that Digvijay Singh had 
decided to build up the Sansthan as a sort 
of alternative to the Pradesh Congress 
Committee (PCC). Originally formed to 
undertake educational, training, resear¬ 
ch and social service projects, the San¬ 
sthan seems all set to play an important 
political role in the days to come. 

The Sansthan has been asked by the 
chief minister to conduct a survey of the 
Panchayati Raj system in the state. 
Madhya Pradesh is the first state to 
implement this system and it is the chief 
minister’s pet project. At a stale-level 
conference of sarpanchs held in Raipur 
recently, even such known detractors ot 
Digvijay Singh as Union water resour¬ 
ces minister Vidya Charan Shukla and 
ex-chief minister of MP Shyama Charan 
Shukla lauded the chief minister’s 
efforts to empower the rural youth in the 
state. 

Thus, Digvijay Singh’s decision to 
involve the Sansthan in the implementa¬ 
tion of the Panchayati Raj system, indi¬ 
cates that he envisages a greater political 
role for the organisation in future. 

Digvijay Singh used the Tdrichmarhi 



DEJA VU \ former chief minister Sharad Pawar 
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camp to strengthen his position and send 
out clear signals to his rival groups in the 
stale Congress that he was determined to 
curb factionalism. Ever since assuming 
office, Digvijay Singh has tried to einei- 
ge out of the shadows of ex-party chief 
Arjun Singh and quell the threat posed 
by the Shukla brothers. 

The message from the Panchmarhi 
camp was loud and cleai: parly workers 
loyal to either Arjun Singh or the Shukla 
brothers would henceforth be sidelined 
by the chief minister. In fact, the shivir 
enabled the CM to target four ministers 
whom he is apparently planning to sack 

The ministers supposed to be in the 
line of fire are water resources mini¬ 
ster Rajendra Prasad Shukla, PWD 
minister Hazarilal Raghuvanshi, 
minister for higher education Mukesh 
Nayak and health minister Ashok 


Singh supporter who now owes allegian¬ 
ce to Digvijay Singh, was jubilant at the 
"success" of the shrii. "The Congress 
workei s got a chance to give vent to then 
feelings The chief nnnistei got a lot of 
leedback." he said. 

While PCC duel Paiasiam Bhaud- 
waj claims that the Panchmarhi camp 
"had nothing to do with the Congress", 
not many in the parly seem convinced 

Even alter a year since Bharadwaj's 
nomination as its chief, the PCC execu¬ 
tive committee has not yet been finali¬ 
sed This is pi imanly because the PCC is 
riven by factionalism and the two rival 
groups the Digvijay Singh camp and 
the Shukla brothers lobby — have tailed 
to an ive at any sort of settlement. 

The Shukla camp has alleged that the 
duel ministers decision to stage the 
Panchmarhi camp under the auspices of 



PLAYING IT RIGHT: chief minister Digvijay Singh 


Rao. While the first two arc proteges of 
Arjun Singh, the other two belong to the 
Shukla camp. 

Conducted by Mahesh Joshi, a former 
minister who is Digvijay Singh's princi¬ 
pal troubleshooter now, the proceedings 
at the shivir seemed to be a warm-up to 
the elaborate pre-election agenda set 
down by the chief minister. The camp 
provided the CM with an ideal platform 
to thrash out several matters of political 
importance with his loyal supporters 
within the party, far removed from the 
auspices of the faction-ridden PCC 

During the shivir , Harbans Singh, 
minister for public health and enginee¬ 
ring, dismissed the PCC as a "defunct 
body. Harbans, an erstwhile Arjun 


the newly-formed Sansthan will only 
serve to fuel factionalism. Both the depu¬ 
ty chief ministers were conspicuous by 
their absence at Panchmarhi . 

And while Harbans Singh insisted 
that the camp would, in fact, "bridge all 
groupism", there was no denying the 
fact that the PCC's failure to extend full 
support to the chief minister had necessi¬ 
tated the Panchmarhi affair. 

It has now become quite clear that the 
chief minister plans to revamp the slate 
Cabinet and also set up an alternative 
platform to the PCC. How far Digvijay 
Singh succeeds in doing this, could well 
determine his political future in the 
state. • 

Dm Mmp Smxmna/BHopml 


The fugitive 

Patrick Heath, arrested 
last year far drug 
trafficking Jumps hail and 
flees to the United Kingdom 



On 22 June, 1994, 
Patrick 1 loath was 
picked up by the 
sleuths of the Narco¬ 
tics Control Bureau 
(NCB) in Delhi on 
charges of drug- 
trafficking. The ease 
hit the headlines 
mainly because of the 33-yeu»-old’s 
antecedents. Patrick happens to be the 
grandson of former British Prime Mini¬ 
ster Harold Macmillan and nephew' of 
former Tory MP Lord Julian Emery. 

After spending eight months in pri¬ 
son, Patrick — who had been nabbed 
with five kilogram ol hashish — was 
granted interim bail in February this 
year by the Delhi High Court. But then 
he simply disappeared. There was abso¬ 
lutely no trace of him for four months 
before he surfaced in the United King¬ 
dom. In a recent interview to the British 
press. Heath revealed that he had jump¬ 
ed bail and made his way to the United 
Kingdom. He also said that he was deter¬ 
mined never to return to India. 

Meanwhile, the special Narcotics 
Drugs and Psycholropics Substance 
(NDPS) court in the capital issued fresh 
non-bailable warrants against Heath on 
9 August. But this cannot be brought 
into effect as there is practically no chan¬ 
ce of the warrants actually reaching 
Heath. 


Meanwhile, the British High Com¬ 
mission in the capital was typically tight- 
lipped about the whole affair. "He is no 
more in India," was all that a spokesman 
was willing to say. According to sources 
in the British High Commission, Heath 
was refused a new passport, but he mana¬ 
ged to cross the Indo-Nepal border. At 
Kathmandu, he is said to have acquired a 
Venezuelan passport. 

All this has certainly put a question 
mark over the enforcement of the string¬ 
ent measures drawn up to curb drug traf¬ 
ficking in India. • 

K.S.Naruymt*n/N0W Dmlhl _j 
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The growing malaise 


The brutal killing of a TDP legislator is a pointer to the 
criminal) sat ion of politics in the state 


Z I The brutal killing of 

ft i 5 P Satyanarayana, 

Telugu Desam Party 
(TDP) legislator from 
Mahhoobnagar dis- 
HuHinLi trict, has brought the 

ANDHRA growing criminalisa- 

PRADESH Hon of politics in 

Andhra Pradesh into 

focus yet again. 

On the evening of 12 August, Satyana¬ 
rayana, alias Yerda Satyam, had gone to 
inaugurate a new building of a school in 
the Badepalli locality of his home town 
Jadcherla. After the function, he was pos¬ 
ing for photographs when he was shot 
down at point-blank range by a lone 
gunman. Although 500-odd invitees 
and several other TDP activists were pre¬ 
sent, the assailant managed to run to a 
waiting Maruti car and escape from the 
spot.' 

The stale police launched a manhunt 
for the assailants and managed to make a 
few arrests. A head constable, who had 
apparently gunned down the legislator 


with his service revolver, was also nab¬ 
bed. While the motive for murder is still 
not clear, it was apparent that the slain 
TDP legislator had several enemies and 
rivals gunning for him. 

A cousin of state transport minister P. 
Chandrasekhar, Satyanarayana had over 
25 criminal cases registered against him. 
He was allegedly involved in murder, 
intimidation and rape in Mahboobnagar 
district and was a notorious arrack con¬ 
tractor as well. 

During the last municipal elections, 
Satyanarayana had been accused of 
assaulting some police officials. He was 
soon suspended from the TDP. Then, 
about one month before his murder, 
Satyanarayana was brought back into 
the party fold by chief minister N.T. 
Rama Rao himself. 

The family members of Satyanaraya¬ 
na blamed the government for not provi 
ding adequate police protection in spite 
of the threat posed to his life. But Satya- 
narayana’s plea to the government for 
state protection is no isolated case. The 



A VIOLENT END: TDP legislator P. 
Satyanarayana 

state home minister P Indra Reddy 
recently announced that nearly 600 
people were given special police protec¬ 
tion by the government in Andhra 
Pradesh. The stale government spent a 
whopping Rs 15 crore every year on 


A dose shave 


A young woman in Delhi cuts her former lover 
down to size 


T his surely is the unkindest cut of 
all. On 10 August, 19-year-old 
Phool Kumari did a Lorenna Bobbit 
in the capital. Kumari chopped off 
her former lover Om Prakash's geni¬ 
tals with a kitchen knife when he tri¬ 
ed to rape her at her parent’s house at 
Tirlokpuri in East Delhi. 

"Even before my marriage, Om 
Prakash used to .harass me and my 
sister," Phool Kumari told Sunday. 
"He continued to harass me after 1 
got married. The day before Raksha- 
bandhan, Om Prakash sent a word 
through my younger sister Usha that 
he wanted to meet me. But I refused 
to see him." 

Phool Kumari, who had got marri¬ 
ed to Jatan, an LIC agent, only two 


months ago, had wane to her parent’s 
place on the occasion of Rakshban- 
dhan. On the night of .10 August, Om 
Prakash, who lives only a few houses 
away, clhnbed ion to the terrace 
where Phool Kumari Was sleeping 
along with her sister Usha. He woke 
up Phool Kumari and 'after a heated 
argument.triedtorapeher 
Hearing Phool Kumari’; cries for, 
help, Jatan andPhool Kumari’s 
father' lushed'fp ! ISfc’JlgiMse. The". 
whiteJatanteft 
phool 

andchdppedoff; 
in 
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this. In fact, more than 60 pci cent of 
Andhra’s politicians not only depend on 
state protection for their safety, but on 
private armies as well 
The TDP regime has witnessed an 
alarming rise in political murders. Near¬ 
ly 16 TDP activists, including three 
legislators, have been killed in factional 
feuds over the past lew months. 


Ironically, when in the Opposition, 
the TDP had raised a furore over the cri- 
minalisalion of politics in the state and 
vowed to ‘clean-up’ the mess once they 
came to power. But according to a recent 
analysis by the state police, there are at 
least 28 Andhra legislators who have 
links with criminals And about 16 of 
them belong to the ruling TDP. 

Realising the seriousness of the threat 
posed by growing factionalism and poli¬ 
tical goondaism, NTR has constituted 
special zones in some sensitive districts 
of the state. Special forces, headed by an 
inspector-general of police, have been 
deployed here. But this has done little to 
curb the wild ways of some TDP leaders. 

One TDP minister who could prove a 
severe embarrassment for the NTR regi¬ 
me is the slate labour minister, P. Ravi. 
A particular favourite ol Lakshmi Parva- 
thi, Ravi seems to be able to get away 
with practically anything. Recently, he 
got two of his cronies released from a 
police lock-up even when criminal 
investigations were pending against 
them. 

The nexus between criminals and poli¬ 
ticians of the ruling TDP is all too appar¬ 
ent now. And it is up to NTR to try and 
weed out such elements and refurbish 
the image of his party. • 

0.8. RadhaMahna/Hydorabad 


Hospital, He is said to be in a critical 
condition now! 

The police have charged Qm Pra¬ 
kash with trespassing and attempted 
rape. A case has also been slapped on 
Phool Kumari under Section 326 of 
the Indian Penal Code (IPC) for caus¬ 
ing grievous injury. 

But Phool Kumari is anything but 
repentant. "Mujhe bilkul bum whin 
logo. Jo kiya, theek kiya. Yeh logon 
ke liye ek sabak hoga. (I do not 
regret my action at all. What I did 
was right. It will teach such people a 
lesson)." 

The police are not too convinced 
that the case is-a clear-cut one. They 
suspect that Ora Prakash was having 
tat affair with Phool Kumari for quite 
some time. In fact, on the night of the 
tenth, the two had a heated argument 
when Phool Kumari asked Om Pia- 
kash to return the letters dial she had 
written to him before her marriage. 
Also, Om Prakash had taken some 


photographs of.them in a compromis¬ 
ing position. "I don't know when 
these photographs were taken. I 
came to know about them later," 
claims Phool Kumari. 

What has further complicated the 
case is the fact that Kumari’s hus¬ 
band Jatan has been absconding. 
Says Phool Kumari ,"Police aur 
sure akhbarwale ek hi sawal karte 
hain kt Jatan kahan hai? Mujhe kya 
malooml (The police and the press 
insist on asking me where my hus¬ 
band Jatan is? How do I know?)." 


And even while the police are try¬ 
ing to trace Phool Kumari’s missing 
husband, it is obvious that she has 
become a heroine among women’s 


organisations in the capital. The 
Delhi unit of the AH India Democra¬ 
tic Women’SAssociation (AJDYA) 
has 

draw ’the 


Vi ■ *, **■' 
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Beating 
a retreat 

An Urdu poet charged with 
blasphemy, withdraws his 
controversial couplets 

, .. I n y\p r ii this year, 

Mohammad Alvi, the 
lenowned Urdu poet 
ot Ahmedabad, had 
rtf rW earned the ire of the 

Muslim clergy. A 

-- fatwa was issued 

GUJARAT against the poet by 

M ujl , Mohammad 
Shabbir Siddnjui, chief of the Darul 
Ulooin Shah-e-Alum. as some couplets 
published in his book of poems, Chau- 
tha Aasmun , were adjudged 
‘blasphemous’ 

Alvu fearing religious persecution, 
fled to Bombay, alleging that the 
Muslim elegy in Ahmedabad had conspi¬ 
red to label him kufr (a disbelieve!). The 
decree, published in 7 aibuh, the month¬ 
ly organ of the Islamic institution, 
demanded that Alvi offer a public apolo¬ 
gy to Allah, embrace his religion afresh 
and also remarry his wife The decree 
threatened Alvi with social ostracisalion 
if he did not abide by the diktat 
Now, more than four months later, 
Mohammad Alvi has decided to with¬ 
draw' the couplets that the Muslim cler¬ 
gy in Ahmedabad found offensive. The 
poet's apology appealed in the Bombay- 
based Inquilah . 

"1 have nothing against the Mufti He 
has to pronounce the decree w hen he is 
approached. The real culprits are the lite¬ 
rary mafia who cannot read between the 
lines," Alvi told Sunday. 

Alvi had been supported all along by 
other Urdu poets and journalists. "I did 
not even feel ostracised as I used to go to 
the club and attend all social functions 
with my Muslims friend* and relatives.*' 
Although the poet has not got in touch 
with the Mufti directly, he has apparent¬ 
ly been forgiven by the chief of the 
Darul Uloom Shah-c-Alam. 

And while the poet insists that he was 
not pressurised into tendering an apolo¬ 
gy, it seems that that Alvi has chosen to 
play if safe and not go the Salman Rush¬ 
die orTaslima Nasreen way. • 

KauMkJoBhl/Ahmedmbad I 
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Old woman and the hills 


Kinkri Devi has defied age to wage a lone battle 
against environmental pollution in Himachal Pradesh 


She looks like any 
other old woman — 
wrinkled and frail. 
But there is something 
in her eyes that hints 
at the steel within She 
is Kinkri Devi, who 
ENVIRONMENT } ias defied age and 
physical frailty to 
wage a lone crusade against environmen¬ 
tal pollution from her small village in 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Not so long ago, Kinkri Devi was a 
contented u*d lady, living with her son 
and grandchildren in the village of 
Sanghraha in Himachal Pradesh, sur¬ 
rounded hy the majestic mountains of 
the Sirmour. 

Sometime in 1986, Devi began to noti¬ 
ce some discrepancies creeping into her 
abode of peace. The water level of the 
three waterfalls in the village began to 
fall alarmingly Soon, the lush green 
grass also began to dry up and the trees 
began to wither and die. 

Disturbed by the changing face of the 
environment, Kinkri Devi decided to 
investigate. Soon, to her horror, she dis¬ 
covered that the unorganised blasting of 
the limestone mines near the village, the 
callous dumping of wastes into the small 
rivers and a blatant disregard for pollu¬ 
tion control measures had all contribut¬ 
ed to upset the ecological balance of the 
entire region. She decided to stand up 
and fight for the sanctity of her village. 

Kinkri Devi’s life was never to be the 
same again. She took on 48 contractors 
of the mines single-handedly. She now 
recounts, "Pata nahin mere dil mein 
kaisi aag lagi. Kitna julam hain ki yeh 
baharwale aake hamare gaon ke sukh 
chain ko chheen fe. Maine toy kar liya ki 
aisa hargiz hone nahin doongi (I don’t 
know what kind of a fire burnt inside 
me. If was such a grave injustice that 
some outsiders would come and destroy 
the peace and happiness of our village. I 
simply decided that I would not allow 
this to happen)". 

When the contractors refused to pay 
heed to her, the old woman decided to 
take the matter to court." Maine suna tha 
ki adaalal mein nyay milti hain (I had 
heard that one could get justice in the 


courts)," remembers Kinkri Devi. 

The illiterate old woman went on a 
last for 19 days outside the Himachal 
Pradesh High Court at Shimla. Her 
demand: work af the limestone mines 
near her village be stopped immediately. 

Finally, an advocate, Ms Kamlcsh 
Sharma, look note of the old woman's 
dharna and filed a public interest case 
on her behalf In July 1986, Kinkri 
Devi's efforts paid off when the court 
imposed a stay order on the limestone 


mines in the area. 

But this was only the beginning of her 
battle. All the 48 contractors, other busi¬ 
nessmen and even a son of the former 
Governor of Himachal Pradesh, Dr Par- 
mar, who owned one mine, ganged up 
against Kinkri Devi. The group tried to 
bully her into dropping the case. But 
nothing could deter the old woman. 

As Kamlesh Sharma, who later beca¬ 
me a judge at the Shimla High Court, 
told Sunday, "She was a very»firm and 
fiery old woman. Her determination saw 
her through a long-drawn-out battle. 
The court viewed the case with deep con¬ 
cern and gave directions from time to 
time. It even ordered the constitution of 
a high power committee to intimate the 


court about the working of these mines 
after every six months." 

The last directive from the Himachal 
Pradesh High Court was issued on 16 
August, 1993 The court imposed severe 
restrictions on the limestone mine 
owners of the region. They were ordered 
to stop dumping wastes in the small 
rivers and to lake other remedial measu-' 
res to preserve the environment. 

Meanwhile, all the contractors filed a 
petition in the Supreme Court seeking 
rcdressal of the high court orders. 
However, even the Supreme Court 
upheld the orders Of the Shimla High 
Court in July 1995, thus making Kinkri 
Devi’s dreams come true. 

Today, fighting for the cause of the 
environment has become .i way of life 
for Kinkri Devi. She has become an acti¬ 


vist with the People Action for People in 
Need organisation, based in Sirmour. 
The Himachal Pradesh government has 
recognised the missionary zeal of this 
remarkable old woman and awarded her 
with a certificate of honour. She has also 
been chosen to represent India at the UN 
Conference of Women scheduled to be 
held at Beijing in September. 

"Log kehte hain ke mujhe gussa bahut 
aata hain . Mein kehti boon ki anyay dtk- 
hkar agar gussa na aiye to lahnat hain 
(People say I have a very bad temper. 
But I say that if you do not get angry on 
witnessing injustice, then it’s a shame)," 
says Kinkri Devi. And no one would 
dare dispute that. • 

HMti Shmrmm/ShlnOm 




FOREVER YOUNG: environmental activist Kinkri Devi 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Masters of the game 

The fate of sports bodies is linked with that of the government 


P olitics is now so inextricably link¬ 
ed to sport that the country’s 
general elections, expected early 
next year, will determine the late of at 
least four national sporting bodies. In 
West Bengal, another five 01 gam sat ions 
will elect ollice-bearers who. in turn, 
could influence the elections to some of 
the all India bodies 

Equations in sport are such that it the 
Congrcss(I) does not retain power at the 
Centre, there will be a sea change in the 
composition of sporting oigamsations 
across the country. And this is true of all 
sports Dodies - — from cricket to kabaddi. 

Consider the apex 
sporting organisation — 
the Indian Olympic Asso¬ 
ciation HOA). In the last 
elections, there was a 
ncck-and-neck fight bet¬ 
ween Congress leader 
Suresh Kalmadi and busi¬ 
ness tycoon Sivanthi 
Adityan. The latter won, 
not only because he was 
an able admini' trator, but 
owing to the fact that he 
had the support of Prime 
Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao and Tamil Nadu 
supremo Jayalalitha. The 
hordes of government 
officials, who systemati¬ 
cally muzzle into sport¬ 
ing organisations, ultima¬ 
tely decided in favoui of 
Adityan. 

Although a minor 
sport in terms of active 
participation, cricket is a gold-mine for 
some because of the megabucks pouring 
into it from sponsors. The stakes in this 
sport are high, but if the Congress does 
not come to power, the likes of Madhav- 
rao Scindia and l.S. Bindra will find the 
going really tough. Both were essential¬ 
ly government-backed candidates. 

But the really interesting struggle will 
be in the All India Football Federation 
(AIFF). This is an organisation castigat¬ 
ed throughout the country' for its wrong 
policies and its lethargic approach. No 


amount of loppings could make putrid 
food edible. This simple fact has eluded 
the AIFF in all the years that it has been 
getting coaches from abroad to improve 
the present sad slate of the game. 

This fact alone is enough to unseat pre¬ 
sident Priya Ranjan Das Munshi. The 
only thing that can save him is success at 
the hustings and a ministerial berth at the 
Centre, 

It is, indeed, a far eiy from the kind of 
control Das Munshi had when he contest¬ 
ed the last lime around. The then Indian 
Football Association secretary, the late 
Prodyut Dutta, had roped in central mini- 


In the last election, B.S. Adityan 
(right) became president of the 
IOA by defeating Suresh Kalmadi 
in a neck-and-neck race. Surely, 
the former won as he had the 
support of both Narasimha Rao 



ster Santosh Mohan Dev as a candidate 
for the post of president. A little horse- 
trading at the right places ensured Das 
Munshi the berth. Realising it was a los¬ 
ing battle, Dev withdrew. 

However, the equations will be vastly 
different this time. Although the present 
office-bearers will not slot the elections 
till after the various alignments in the 
■ IOA are ascertained, polling will have to 
be completed by December 1996. If the 
BJP, or a coalition of parties, takes con¬ 
trol, the AIFF elections will bring up a 
host of new incumbents to senior 
positions. 

Apolitical administra¬ 
tors like Ashoke Ghosh, 
who has been in the IOA 
and the AIFF, may noi be 
affected by a change in 
government. Bui it the 
Congress is defeated, 
politically-backed offici¬ 
als like K.P.S. Gill—pre¬ 
sident of the Indian 
Hockey Federation — 
will find it extremely dif¬ 
ficult to maintain their 
positions. Opposition 
will come not only from 
the IOA, but all 
go vern me n t - spon sored 
bodies as well. 

Indian party politics 
has spread its tentacles so 
wide that even individual 
sportsmen are in its 
grasp. No matter what the 
IOA bosses say in public, 
in private, they admit that 
all sporting activity — including in asso¬ 
ciations like cricket which are not under 
IOA wings — is effectively controlled 
by the government in power. 

A senior sports administrator who, 
for obvious reasons does not wish to be 
named, succinctly summed up, ’’Unless 
there is a legislation to debar govern¬ 
ment officials in sports bodies, there can¬ 
not be any future for Indian sport.” 

But then, neither present incumbents 
nor future aspirants are listening. • , 

Artjtttmn 
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A life of sorts 

The salt workers of Kutch eke out a living against overwhelming odds 


S omabhai Bharamya's arid day 
breaks early on the Little Rann of 
Kutch in Gujarat' amid a vast 
dreary expanse of black clay left 
behind by the receding Arabian Sea. The 
place holds rich underground reserves 
of brine and a chancy livelihood for 
Somabhai and salt workers like him. 

Once part of the sea, the Little Rann 
became a desert after an earthquake 
years ago. Now, salt wor¬ 
kers tap a lake of brine 
buried 40 ieet under the 
crust making Gujarat the 
nation’s leading salt pro¬ 
ducing state accounting 
for 70 per cent of the salt 
consumed every year. 

Come October, about 
40,000 families will 
troop to the desert where 
they will camp till April 
when salt will be ready 
for transport. Typically, 
work will start with digg¬ 
ing 40-fool deep wells to 
reach the layer of brine. 

The saline water will then 
be brought to the surface 
with diesel pumps, led 
through makeshift chan¬ 
nels and fed into 20 ft by 
20 ft condensers to be 
spread out in pans, each 
of which will at the end 
produce 400 tonnes of 
salt. i 

The workers will slog 
through the blazing sum- . 
mer months and brave the I 
winter chill, living all the I 
while in collapsible * 


30 km away Irom the desert and thcie is 
a lot ol work at the pans. We live on stak 
flour for days on end and do w ithout pot¬ 
able water. Vegetable or milk is a 
pipedream. And that’s how it is like for 
at least eight months of the year.” 

During these long months, the wor¬ 
kers put in at least 10 hours of work 
every day, their feet constantly exposed 
to corrosive saline water M A salt worker 
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While the traders make a whopping profit of 800 
per cent on the salt produced, the poor salt workers 
are caught between moneylenders and occupational 
hazards. Bhavansinh Zala (left) a social worker, has 
taken up their cause 


ble shacks till the rains bring in a brief 
reprieve and wash away these pitiable 
shacks. 

Says Somabhai, "Our village is nearly 


lives a good many years of his life with 
painful sores, poor eyesight and finally 
dies of consumption," says Arvind Acha- 
rya, a former MLA. 


"I have lived with lesions all these 
years I joined my father at an early age 
and have not gone to school," says Mana- 
bhai Ajani, a salt worker in his early 
twenties. Manabhai’s is a representative 
case and the salt worker’s health risks 
arc many. Even without the constant 
exposure to le.>ion causing brine, his 
eyesight is an early victim of the blind¬ 
ing glare from the parched desert 
landscape 

To compound the salt 
workers’ misery, loan 
sharks, who fund their 
small pump sets. Hock to 
the deseil to dictate theii 
outrageous terms when 
salt extraction begins 
every year. Caught bet¬ 
ween moneylenders and 
occupational hazards, the 
poor workers finally get 
far less than a fair price 
for the sail they produce. 

While salt sells for Rs 
5(X) per metric tonne in 
the market, the workers 
are forced to sell it at Rs 
65 per metric tonne, 
which works out to 6.5 
paise per kg and that 
means a whopping 8CK) 
per cent profit to the 
trader Thus, the average 
yearly income of a typi¬ 
cal worker family never 
exceeds Rs 15,000, a pitt¬ 
ance considering the 
labour and health risks 
involved. 

There are a number of 
wor k er s ’ coopu alive*, 

but often the office-bearers are 
hand in glove with the traders and sing 
their tune. Says Bhavansinh Zala, a 
Kharaghoda-based social worker, who 
has been fighting for the workers of Hin¬ 
dustan Salt Works, "The salt workers 
are piece-rated workers. The whole fami¬ 
ly contributes labour, including 
children. But their plight is worse than 
that of bonded workers. They cannot 
even claim minimum wages as they are 
treated as self-emploveH " • 

Kmushtk Joahl/UWo Rann of Kutch 
mndKharmghtpda 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


For dear life 

■ The one commodity on 
Indian Airlines (IA) flights 
that is exclusively geared to 
safegua.d human lives, now 
finds itself imperilled by 
unscrupulous passengers 
Life jackets are going miss¬ 
ing from almost every flight 
and the 1A authorities are at a 
complete loss as to how to 
stop this menace’ 

Life jackets are stowed 
away under the seats of all 
Airbus A-300s and on inter¬ 
national flights operated by 
A-320 aircralt 
Accoidmg to 1A\ 
general manager (commerci¬ 
al), P S Shetty, anything bet¬ 
ween 20 to 30 life jackets are 
reported missing every day 
For the already beleaguer¬ 
ed airlines, this has come at a 
most inopportune lime In 
the western sector alone, the 
airlines is losing around Rs 1 
lakh every day on account of 


the missing life jackets 
So. the nevt time you noti¬ 
ce an ungainly bulge in your 
co-passenger's baggage, it 
could just mean that he’s 
clinging on lo a jacket lor 
dear life 


Strike force 

■ With the nexus between 
< nnunals and politicians 
becoming all too apparent 
today and \iolcnce becom¬ 
ing an integral pait of the 
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political scenario, Mahila 
Congiess winkers have deci¬ 
ded to ‘arm’ themselves 
suitably 

‘Judo-karate’ is the new 
buzzword among members 
of the Mahila Congress in 
the capital today The fust 
round of self-defence classes 
has aroused a lot of interest 
in the lanks of young women 
Congress activists who will 
comprise the proposed 
‘ I arum Sena’ 

1 wo martial arts exficits 
will train members of the foi 
midable Majority of 
the trainees are in the 16-21 
age group 

This sudden spurt of marti¬ 
al activities among young 
Congresswomen is being 
viewed as a direct fallout of 
the grisly tandooi murder in 
the capital Asa young Mahi- 
la Congress worker at the 
training camp said, "No one 
will dare misbehave with us 
now " Period • 
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NEW DELHI: Two bus-loads I-— 

of foreign tourists recently set St /jMLis 

out for Goa from Delhi, eager 

for some sun and sand. But after 

a long and tiring journey, when JL' 

they were informed that they 

had reached their destination, ^ /S 

the foreigners were in foi a rude 

shock. For, the place where they 

were asked to disembark hardly n lt/1 

looked like the picturesque Goa ||A|n 

they had heard so much about. jiC^fwrfl 

On enquiry, they were told 
that they had, in fact, reached I ^ EWfr 

Gaya and not Goa! 1L 

As the story goes, the tourists KUyT I 

had booked two air-conditioned rKMi, I ft 

coaches from a travel agency in Jz&gzZ . 

Karol Bagh in Delhi, it now appears that the man at die 
booking counter must have been misled by the heavy acc¬ 
ent of the foreigners and packed them off to Gaya instead 
dfGqa. 

Knowing little about the country, the tourists did not sus¬ 
pect anything until they reached their ‘destination’. Puri- 
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have to write out the names of tins places they intend to 
visit in bold, block letters at the booking counter.— The 
Hindu (Anjana Maitra-Sinha, Rourfceia), 

NEW DELHI: A few years back, Delhi-based business¬ 
man Krishan Chander Bajaj was going through a major 
depression. He was steadily losing his eyesight due to cats- j 
ract. Then, one day, a sage gams Bajaj a magic mantra: 
"clap as hard as you can and you will be cured of your ‘ 
illness". . [ 1 

Bajaj Soon began to follow d» advice of the sadhu reH*, 
giously. And the queer therapy actually began to work—* ■ 
Bajaj’s eyesight began to improve dramatically. 

Thrilled by die success of dus magic cure, decided 

to simply dap and be merry. "Now, I clap 5,000 times a,,' '> 
day, non-stop, and 85 times a minute," declares due 
74-year-old proudly. j , 

Clapping has become a passion with now. 
rhe sound of it. And 1 hope that it will earn metpbtcf ifi 0*1, 
Guinness Hook," he says. * Vj,, 

\ j j 

And how do his family members and ' 

to Bqjiy's strange ways? “Initially, with 
to hear me a kilometre away, my wife 


1st party contacted the travel agency in Delhi 
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ARIES 


(21 Man h-20 April) 

T hose who employ others 
should be thinking in 
terms o! providing strong 
incentives for the workforce. 
Let them see that you have 
their welfare in mind, as well 
as a need to increase output 
and gel more from then 
working. The Inundations of 
months of interesting work 
can be laid now. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 Max) 

P ut more elbow grease 
into routine 

occupational affairs. Your 
boss will be very pleased if 
you can come in ahead of 
schedule. Hxtra efficiency 
will almost certainly be 
rewarded with financial 
bonuses or other benefits. 
Use more imagination and 
initiative when handling 
familiar jobs. 

GEMINI 


(21 Max-20 June) 

Y ou will have to get your 
values and priorities 
worked out now. People can 
approach you with all kinds 
of requests and demands. 
You may have a hard time 
trying to decide just how 
much self-sacrifice you can 
afford. And it is no good 
acquiescing to other 
people’s wishes in a 
half-hearted way. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 Julv) 

Y ou may be missing 
opportunities if you go 
about your daily work in a 
mechanical way. There will 
be scope for introducing 
innovations. Be alive to 
change. Place more 
responsibility in the hands of 
the deserving. Creative 
energies will be running 
high. 
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LEO 


(21 July-20 A ugus i) 

G o the whole hog. 

Otherwise, it is better to 
go your own way if the only 
alternative is to help people 
out with bad feelings. 
Decisions to give assistance 
to others may be all one-way 
traffic. People can be 
unreliable and caught up in 
their own affairs. Tact and 
diplomacy are all-important. 


LIBRA 


(2/ September-20 October) 

A spirit of discovery can 
unexpectedly arise in 
you. You may be led into 
new areas of study and 
research. There’ll be a good 
chance for pursuing 
investigations into unusual 
subjects. Valuable 
knowledge can be brought to 
light Give deserving 
personnel more scope for 
using initiative. 



VIRGO 


(21 A ugu s 1-20 September) 

F ewer pressures will be 
placed on you, at least in 
the fields of business and 
occupational affairs. Show 
friends and close associates 
just how much you 
appreciate their efforts. 
Acknowledge the help you 
have been given. Outings 
with loved ones will be 
pleasant. 


SCORPIO 


(2 / October - 20 November) 

T here may be a chance for 
paying back good turns 
others have done for you. 
Give a helping hand where 
you can and do not ask for or 
expect anything in return. 
You may see fit to put aside 
personal plans in response to 
the needs or wishes of others 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

T he creative impulse in 
you can be on the 
ascendancy. You will 
probably be filled with 
original ideas. Bankers and 
real estate agents can have a 
productive week. The 
instructions of clients should 
be followed closely. It 
would be most foolhardy to 
use joint funds for 
speculative purposes. 

CAPRICORN 


(2 1 December-20 January) 

F inances require careful 
handling. It will be easy 
to lose what has taken many 
months to accrue. Take care 
not to be instrumental in 
putting other people's 
money or possessions at 
risk. Stick to the straight an< 
the narrow. Words should b 
chosen with care. Family 
members can be sensitive. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

A lthough the working 
week will get off to a 
slow start, such conditions 
will allow you to make pla 
for the future. You will ha 1 
a chance to get things in a 
better perspective. You 
probably need a little peac 
and quiet to contemplate tl 
more intractable problems 
that are facing you now. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

Y ou are likely to see 
solutions by pulling 
back from difficulties. 
Books can be storehouse* 
information. Your 
enthusiasm for academic 
pursuits can reach new 
heights. Employees will 
respond positively to 
attempts by you to impre 
conditions at work. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


l« Unde Singhvf 
in? 


■ There’s a new VIP 
doing ihe rounds of 
he Indian high comission in 
-London these days: Gauri 
\dvani. She is the daughter- 
n-law of the BJP chief L.K. 
Advani and has just complct- 
:d a fellowship to study law 
n the British capital. Gauri 
s now working with a firm 
jf solicitors. 

So far so good. However, 
Gauri has taken to dropping 
in to meet ‘Uncle’ L.M. 
Singhvi with amazing 
frequency. The staff is now 
raced with a ticklish pro¬ 
blem: Gauri has no official 
itatus but as the daughter- 
n-law of one of India’s pros- 
lective Prime Ministers she 
•bviously cannot be igno-' 
ed. So, her requests for a car 
»r her partaking of subsidis- 
d lunches meant for high 
ommission staff, while irre- 
;ular, are overlooked. 

After all, it’s better to 
'edge one’s bets rather than 
isk incurring die wrath oT 
lis bahuji. 


mdoorl 

enguln 

I Pity poor Penguin 
India, At least two 
oks it was to htive released 
ive been held up because 
ey’re politically incorrect 
- one is about tandoori 
oking and the other is on 
pies. 

Two of (heir latest books 
topical, if somewhat 
orumately titled. One is 
led fatter Chicken h 
{Unite while tire other by 
Sri Ionium, Jbftn Aras*-, 
*» Mb 
tmg. Talk .about bad 

n- ; *. 


HLARDA1 THbNE-.W DM HI 
AIRPORT 

What do you moan ‘whan wore 
you released?’ Wo’ve just 
arrived here! 

TWO NORWEGIAN TOURIS f S TO AN INTDC 
OFFICIAL 


The latest in cm. 
occasional series 



19) N.T. Rama Rao 


■ Beginning: Would have been quite happy if, m 1981, 
the Congress had given him a Rajya Sabha ticket At that 
time a friend of NTR's. N Bhaskara Rao, spoke to Mrs 
Gandhi who took no interest Disgusted with the Congress, 
NTR came to Hyderabad from Madras, drove up to the 
MLA Quarters and announced the formation of the Tetugu 
Desam Party (TOP) The crowd was about 2,000-odd. 

■ High points In career: Within six months of 
launching the TOP, N T Rama Rao contested the elections. 
The mass- circulated newspaper. Eenadu, backed him. 

And when the election results came, the front page of 

Eenadu had a full-length picture of NTR standing and 
ordering the Congress(l) out. 

The headline was 'Telugu Desam super hit’. TOP swept 
the Assembly elections The Congress panicked and 
Governor Ram Lai dismissed NTR’s government. This was 
a major error of political judgement NTR came to power 
with 200 seats In the Assembly. But his hour of glory was 
definitely his second marriage to a parly activist, Lakshml 
Parvathi. _ 

■ Low points hi earner: The 1989 Assembly and 
general elections saw Andhra Pradesh rejecting NTR. The 
party which won 36 seats in the 1984, got just two Lok 
Sabha seats. 


■ Current petition: Always a master at turning a 
handicap into an advantage, NTR Is using the resentment 
In his family against Lakshmi Parvathi to his advantage. 
Parvathi is being encouraged to play a greater rote in 
politics,' 


turning point (f Lakshmi Parvathi comas Into her pm 
NTR win be reduced to a figure-head to the party. When 


'KIwX. 


Unity moves 

■ Balasaheb Vikhe 
Patti's re-entry into 
the Congress has caused 
some eyebrows to go up. 

Patti was cme of Shared 
Pa war’s biggest detractors. 
In 1991. when he was denied 
a ticket he fought as a rebel 
candidate. Though he lost, 
he filed a case in die Supre¬ 
me Court against Shared 
Pawar’s election and the 
court passed strictures again¬ 
st Pawar. 

In spite of all this, Patti 
has been readmitted to the 
party and this just shows 
Pawar’s insecurity about the 
Congress’ political pros¬ 
pects in Maharashtra. Con¬ 



gressmen say the reason for 
this sudden demonstration of 
unity is Pawar's understand¬ 
ing of the situation on the 
ground. 

At current reckoning, the 
Congress will not get more 
than 15 seats in the next Lok 
Sabha elections. They say, 
Pawar has taken a leaf put of 
tile book of his mentor Y.B. 
Cbavan who used to say the 
only politics that works is 


ti» sons-in-iaw and the new motlwHn-taw. ; ’ „ 
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What's up? 


■ There is great conster¬ 
nation within the 
Prime Minister’s circle 
about the elevation of Bhuvo- 
nesh Chaturvedi, minister of 
state in the PMO. Till last 
week, Chaturvedi had a 
room right next to Narasim- 
ha Rao’s on the ground floor 
of Parliament House. Now, 
he has been thrown out and 
told to shift to one on another 
floor. 

Matang Singh, minister 



HEARD AT THEA1CC 

They ahould hand over the 
Ayodhya problem to Sharad 
Pawar. He’s the only one who 
understands problems of real 
estate. 

A PAWAR SUPPORTER 


Identity crisis 

■ It is not quite clear 
whom she meant 
when Rajya Sabha deputy 
chairman, Najrna Heptullah, 


quipped in the House that 
sometimes she found herself 
in a tizzy — she was unable 
to immediately recall which 
party some MPs belonged 
to, they’d switched parties 


■huvaiwsh Chaturvedi: 
making room for 
Karunakaran 

for parliamentary affairs, is 
said to have delighted in Cha- 
turvedi’s departure. But con¬ 
trary to popular belief, the 
move was not initiated by 
Stngh and does not represent 
a diminution of Chaturvedi's 
status. 

Apparently, K. Karunaka¬ 
ran, who is fast emerging as 
the bad boy of this Cabinet 
went to see Narasimha Rao 
with a list of complaints. 
Most of these—why wasn’t 
he given control of the F1PB, 
etc. — were not amenable to 
a solution But then, Karuna¬ 
karan added to his talc of 
’ woe that despite his failing 
health he has to climb the 
stairs of Parliament House to 
get to his office, 

At last, there was a com¬ 
plaint that, Narasimha Rao 
could do ^something about. 
Poor Bhuvanesh was kicked 
upstairs and his room warn 
given to Karunakaran. 


Squabbles at the Centre: who is fighting 
whom in Narasimha Rao \v council of 
ministers 


■ 8.B. Chavan versus Qhulam Nabl Azad: 

Both are members of the Rajya Sabha from Maharashtra 
and their term comes to an end in February next year. 
The Congress has only two seats from Maharashtra in the 
next Rajya Sabha and there are seven aspirants. Azad 
wants one of those seats So does Chavan. Chavan is 
placating the BJP government with 1996 In mind Azad is 
attacking the minister for hobnobbing with the BJP with 
1996 in mind. 

■ RujMh Pilot versus S.B. Chavan: So what 
else is new. The situation in the home ministry is as fraught 
as the domestic law and order situation in the country. Pilot 
believes that the country needs a hands-on home minister. 
Chavan thinks the government needs a ‘look! no hands' 
home minister. They don’t talk to each other. 

■ Pranab Mukheijee versus Manmohan 
Singh: This is not a conventional jhagdaoi two 
power-hungry politicians. On second thoughts that is 
exactly what it is. But it is dressed up as a clash of opposing 
ideologies. 

As deputy chairman of the Planning Commission, 
Mukherjee thinks Singh is not concerned about a vast 
mass of ‘globalised’ people; Singh thinks Mukherjee is an 
old fuddy duddy who doesn't understand economics. 

■ Margaret Alva versus Matang Singh: Alva 
thinks she should be the sole minister for parliamentaiy 
affairs. She resents being bracketed with a first-time MP 
who's become a minister. Matang Singh reserves opinion 
of her capabilities. Need we say more? 

■ Th« conned of mhilathva vamua V.C. 

R RR^r RR^RRWRRwRR HRR RjRURRRRPRfIPP RP W ijflrR RPRRRP^ ” RRlr R 

Shukla: They hate him for being so cool. Be thinks they 
don't merit thinking about. That’s about it. 


so often and the parties them¬ 
selves had split so often. 

Heptullah Was trying to 
remember the party Rajya 
Sabha MP Anantram 
Jayaswal belonged to. 
Jayaswal was elected to the 
Upper House as a Janata Dal 
member but he switched 
over to Chandra Shekhar's 
party when the Janata Dil 
split. 

Reacting to Heptullah's 
statement, BJP member J.P. 
Mathur said the only pany 
where there was no confu¬ 
sion about identity was the 
BJP: "We don’t go to anyo¬ 
ne; and no one comes to us," 
Mathur said. 


Seat of 
contention 

■ Deputy leader of the 
Janata Dal parliamen¬ 
tary party Sharad Yadav sees 
himself as stepping into V.P, 
Singh's shoes, even if others 
irr his party don't think so. 

V.P. Singh resigned from 
the Lok Sabha soon after 
Yadav was elected to his 
post in the parliamentary par¬ 
ty. For the former textile 
minister, this was a stroke of 
luck. It meant that Singh's 
seat in the first row in the 
Lok Sabha was vacant. 
When Yadav began occupy¬ 
ing it during debates and 
delivered all his significant 
speeches from V.P. Singh’s 
seat, everyone thought he 
was on his way to usurping 
Singh’s post as well. Then, 
Ram ‘Vilas Paswan and 
others in the patty began 
sharpening their knives. 

But they never had to ust 
them. Because, to everyo 
nc's amusement, Yada\ 
.would speak from V.P 
Singh's seal|, but when the 
time came to vote, he would 
hop back to his own, two 
rows behind — because the 
Speaker, Shfvr*j PatiLrefus- 
ed to accept V.P. Singh’i 
division number as Shaw 
Yadav’s. • 
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